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TRANSACTIONS 


OP  THE 


HUNOIS  STATE  AGRICDITURAI  Wmi 


WITH  REPORTS  FROM 


COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETIES, 


AND 


KINDRED   ASSOCIATIONS. 


Sditbb  bt  JOHN  P.  RETNOLDS,  Gorrbspovdihq  Siobitabt. 


VOLUME    v.  — 1861 -*  64. 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  IN  RBLATION  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE 
AOEIOULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


JResolved  by  the  Senate^  the  House  of  Representatives  eoneurring  herein^  That  ten 
thousand  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  be  printed, 
under  the  direction  of  said  Society,  as  heretofore;  that  fifteen  hundred  copies  be 
distributed  bj  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
five  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of  the  State  Library,  and  the  remainder  for  the  use 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  for  distribution  to  Agricultural,  Mechani- 
eal  and  Horticultural  Associations,  and  public  libraries  throughout  the  State. 
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NOTICE. 


The  Fifth  Yolome  of  the  Transaclions  of  the  Illinois  State  Ag-  . 
ricultural  Society  is  now  presented.  Following  the  precedent  of 
former  years,  the  matter  contained  in  this  should  have  formed  two 
volumes,  the  5th  and  6th,  of  the  regular  biennial  series.  It  will 
b3  remembered  that  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State,  held  in  1863,  was  brought  to  an  unexpectedly  early  termin- 
ation by  the  prorogation  of  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Tates.  It  so 
happened  that  the  joint  resolution  ordering  the  printing  of  the 
Society's  Transactions  for  1861-2,  had  passed  but  one  House  when 
the  dissolution  of  that  body  occurred,  and  the  printing  was  there- 
fore necessarily  postponed  until  ordered  at  the  following  biennial 
session. 

Bather  than  incur  for  the  State  the  increased  cost  of  publishing 
two  volumes  it  was  thought  best  by  the  Executive  Board  to  con- 
dense the  matter  of  four  years  into  a  single  volume.  This  rendered 
it  necess^iry  to  change  somewhat  the  whole  plan  of  the  volume. 
The  entries  (at  the  Fairs)  not  receiving  premiums,  but,  when 
published,  valuable  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  competition  in 
each  case,  have  been  omitted,  as  the  size  of  the  volume  would 
otherwise  have  been  increased  a  hundred  pages.  Some  other  mat- 
ters of  interest  have  been  excluded,  and  what  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted,  several  valuable  papers  by  members  of  the  State  Natural 
History  Society  have  fiedled  to  be  inserted.  Neither  was  there 
place  for  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  other 
than  the  papers  and  essays  with  the  fruit  lists  presented  at  their 
annual  meetings.  These  will  be  found  full  of  practical  suggestions 
of  great  utility. 

The  Reports  from  County  Agricultural  Societies,  owing  to  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country  during  the  entire  period  covered, 
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were  not  regularly  transmitted,  nor  were  they  in  most  instances, 
when  received,  as  full  and  satisfactory  as  they  might  have  been 
made.  Such  as  were  received  are  published,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  many  statements  of  facts  interesting  to  all  who  care  to 
mark  the  advance  of  agricultural  enterprise  in  this  State. 

The  papers  by  Prof.  A.  H.  "Worthen,  State  Geologist,  though 
originally  familiar  letters  on  geology,  prepared  for  the  Journal  of 
the  Society,  embody  much  practical  elementary  information,  and 
will  receive  attention. 

Professor  "Wilber's  estimates  of  "  our  natural  resources"  will 
surprise  those  not  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  convey  a  far  better 
idea  than  is  prevalent  of  the  wonderful  storehouses  prepared  and 
filled  by  nature  with  valuable  minerals  for  our  use. 

Except  in  the  department  most  interesting  and  important  to  the 
farmer  and  orchardist,  Natural  History  is  not  well  represented  in 
this  volume.  Insects,  and  their  depredations,  are  quite  fully 
treated  of  in  the  papers  by  Mr.  Thomaa  and  Mr.  Walsh,  practical 
entomologists. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  crop  in  this  State, 
and  of  its  great  profitableness  compared  with  other  field  crops  in 
the  southern  counties,  the  essays  of  Mr.  Dunlap  and  Mr.  Chase 
will  be  read  by  many,  and  afford  much  reliable  information. 

Professor  Tamer's  paper,  on  the  "cultivation  of  field  crops 
and  the  preparation  of  soils,"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  from  his 
able  pen,  and  embodies  very  fiilly  the  views  upon  which  he  prac- 
tices. 

The  other  prize  essays,  and  the  statements  accompanying  the 
entries  for  prizes  on  field  crops  will  be  found  replete  with  valuable 
teuctA  and  suggestions. 

We  have  been  unable,  for  want  of  space,  to  include  in  this  vol- 
ume much  information  in  regard  to  the  exhibitions  at  the  annual 
fairs,  and  particularly,  reports  of  the  press  containing  much  that  is 
deserving  of  record  here. 

The  volume  is  submitted  in  the  confidence  that  its  careful  peru- 
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LIST    OF    MATTER, 


Officers  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultaral  Society  for  1861  to  1864,  inclusive. 

Gonstitation  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Joint  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  in  regard  to  printing  Transactions. 

Law  to  encourage  County  Agricultural  Societies. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  1861  to  1864,  inclusive. 

Proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Awards  of  Premiums  at  the  Fairs  of  1861,  1863  and  1864. 

Awards  of  Premiums  by  the  Executive  Committee,  at  the  winter  meetings  in 

1862,  1863,  1864  and  1865. 
Reports  of  Committees  at  the  Fairs  of  1861,  1863  and  1864. 
Statements  of  Exhibitors  in  relation  to  Field  Crops,   Orchards,  Sugars  and 

Sirups. 
Reports  of  Committee  on  Farms,  Orchards,  Nurseries  and  Draining. 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  field  trial  of  Harvesting  Implements 

and  Machinery,  at  Dixon,  in  1862. 
Report  of  the  Awarding  Committee  on  the  field  trial  of  Plows  and  other  Imple- 
ments of  Culture,  at  Decatur,  in  1863. 
Reports  from  County  Agricultural  Societies,  for  1861,  1862,  1863  and  1864. 
Premium  Essays — 

On  Cultivation  of  Field  Crops  and  Preparation  of  Soils  ;  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Tubhie. 

On  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation  ;  by  Cybus  Thomas,  Esq. 

On  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation ;  by  B.  D.  Walsh,  M.  A. 

On  Culture  of  Cotton  in  Illinois ;  by  M.  L.  Dunlap,  Esq. 

On  Culture  of  Cotton  in  Illinois  ;  by  C.  Thurston  Chabb,  Esq. 

On  Practical  Farming  in  Illinois  ;  by  C.  W.  Mdbtfildt,  Esq. 

On  Orchards  in  Illinois ;  by  J.  T.  Littlb,  Esq. 

On  Orchards  in  Illinois  ;  by  W.  C.  Flagg,  Esq. 

On  Market  Gardening  ;  by  Dr.  H.  Sheodbb. 

On  Land  Drainage  ;  by  Hbnry  M..  Kiddee,  Esq. 

On  Imphee  and  Sorghum  Culture,   and  Manufacture  of  Sugar  and  Sirup  ;  by 
J.  H.  Smith,  Esq. 

On  Chinese  and  African  Sugar  Cane,  and  Manufacture  of  Sugar  and  Sirup 
therefrom ;  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Nbwbbeet. 

On  Education  of  Farmers*  Daughters  j  by  Mrs.  Johh  R.  Woods. 

On  Education  of  Farmers*  Daughters  ;  by  Miss  Mart  E.  Muetfbldt. 

On  the  In-door  Adornment  of  Home  ;  by  Miss  Maey  E.  Muetfbldt. 

On  the  In-door  Adornment  of  Home  ;  by  Mrs.  John  R.  Woods. 
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On  the   Agricultural  College ;  by  Richabd  Edwuids,  L.  L.  D.,  President  Nor- 
mal Uniyersity. 

On  Some  of  the  Chemical  Changes   which  take  place  in  the  Germination, 
Growth  and  Decay  of  Plants  ;  by  Prof.  J.  A,  Sewall,  of  the  Normal  University. 

On  Bread-making  ;  by  Mrs.  John  R.  Woods. 
Miscellaneous  Papers — 

Familiar  Letters  on  Geology ;  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Wortheh ,  111.  State  Geologist. 

On  Our  Natural  Resources  ;  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Wilbir,  Sec'y  111.  State  Nat.  Hist. 
Society. 

On  The  Culture  and  Management  of  Tobacco;  by  L.  J.  Bradford,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent Ky.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

On  Hemp  Culture;  by  L.  J.  Bradford,  Esq.,  President  Ky.  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

On  Road-making  on  the  Prairies  ;  by  H.  L.  Boies,  Esq. 

On  The  Breeding,  Rearing  and  General  Management,  &c.,  of  Swine,  by  H.  0. 
Smith,  Esq. 

On  Cellars;  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Pennington. 

On  the  Fence  Question  ;  by  **  Wool-Grower, "  (  S.  P.  Boardman,  Esq.  ) 

On  Manufactures  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  in  Illinois :  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Pbnninqtoh. 

On  the  Classification  of  Sheep  for  Prize  Lists ;  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Randall. 

On  Market  Gardening,  with  Statement;  by  S.  W.  Arnold,  Esq. 

On  Orcharding,  with  Statement ;  by  Lucius  Francis,  Esq. 
Selected  Papers,  Essays,  Reports,  Lists  of  Fruits,  Useful  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,   recommended  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  from  the 
Proceedings  of  1861,  '2  and  '3. 
Transactions  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  entire,  for  1864. 
Appendix — 

Discourse  on  the  Oceanic  Avalanche  and  its  Counter  Currents,  read  before  the 
111.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc'y,  June  24,  1862,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner. 

Proceedings  of  Conventions  in  regard  to  Agricultural  College  and  Industrial 
University. 

Report  of  Committee  appointed  by  Farmers'  Convention  at  Decatur,  in  1864. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1861-'64. 


BXEOUTIYE     GOMMITTEB. 

W.  H.  VAN  BPPS,  Pbmidimt Dixon. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH.  Ex-Prisidbnt «Naperville. 
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C.  H.  ROSENSTIEL,  "  Ut 
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Wm.  KILE,  •*  1th 
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**      Springfield. 
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BOARD    OP    COUNSELLORS. 

JAS.  N.  BROWN,  Ex-Presidbkt BerUn. 

H.  C.  JOHNS,  "  Decatur. 

C.  W.  WEBSTER,  "  Salem. 


TRBAsmin JOHN  W.  BUNN Springfield. 

RicoBDiHO  Secritart ..JOHN  COOK Springfield. 

CoRRRSPOHDiHO  SiCRiTART. JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS Springfield. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF    TBI 

ILLINOIS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Revised  and  Adopted  September  12M,  1860,  by  Delegates  from  the    County  Agri- 
cultural  Societies  in  this  State. 


The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  "  The  Illinois  Statb  Agricultural  Socibtt." 

Its  objects  shall  be  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Manufactures, 

Mechanic  and  Household  Arts. 

Section  1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  citizens  of  the  State  as  shall  pay 
to  its  Treasurer  one  dollar  annually,  also  of  honorary  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers. The  Presidents  of  County  Agricultural  Societies  in  this  State,  or  delegates 
from  each,  shall,  ex-officioy  be  members  of  this  Society. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  one  Vice 
President — for  and  to  reside  in  each  congressional  district — a.  Recording  Secre- 
tary, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee — to 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice  Presidents  and  one  Ex-President,  whose  term  of 
office  last  expired — of  whom  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  records  of  the  Society.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary  shall  carry  on  the  correspondence  with  other  Societies 
and  with  individuals  in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  disburse  them 
on  the  written  order  of  the  President  or  the  Executive  Committee,  countersigned 
by  the  Recording  Secretary.  He  shall  make  a  report  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures at  the  biennial  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  take  charge  of  and  distribute  and 
preserve  all  seeds,  plants,  books,  models,  &c.,  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
Society,  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  communications  designed  or  calculated  for 
publication,  and  so  far  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  shall  collect,  arrange  and 
publish  the  same  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  shall  deem  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  objects  of  this  Society.  They  may  also  establish  such  by-laws, 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  government  of  the 
Society,  provided  the  same  do  not  conflict  with  this  Constitution. 

Sec    6.    There  shall  be  a  biennial  meeting  of  delegates,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
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▲   GBJrSBAL   ACT    FOB   TBI   INOOBPOBATION   OF   OOUMTT   AORICULTUBAL   BOOIITIIB. 

SiCTiOH  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Ulinoie^  represented  in  the 
Oeneral  Aeeembly,  That  an  Agricoltaral  Society  may  be  formed  in  any  county  of 
the  State,  by  the  voluntary  association  of  any  number  of  legal  voters  of  the 
same — not  less  than  twenty — who  may  meet  and  organize  for  that  purpose,  nnder 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  of  their  own  construction,  which  they  may  alter  and 
amend  at  pleasure  ;  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  same  to  be  alike  free  to  every  citi- 
sen  of  the  county  who  is  disposed  to  associate  with  them  under  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  so  provided,  and  in  accordance  with  this  act,  upon  such  terms  as 
may  be  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Each  county  Society  thus  organized  may  thereupon  be  constituted  a 
a  body  corporate  and  politic,  under  an  appropriate  name;  which  name,  together 
with  that  of  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  recorded  on  the 
books  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  wherein  said  Society  is  located ;  where- 
upon said  Society  shall  be  deemed  legally  constituted,  and  under  this  name  shall 
be  capable  of  contracting  ard  being  contracted  with,  suing  and  being  sued, 
pleading  and  being  impleaded,  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  this  State  ;  and 
in  said  county  shall  have  power  to  sue  for  and  collect  all  gratuitous  subscrip- 
tions which  are  or  may  be  made  to  such  Society  ;  and  may  have  a  common  seal, 
which  they  may  change  at  pleasure;  and  may,  in  their  corporate  name,  acquire, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  and  hold  real  estate,  for  the  use  and  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  not  exceeding  in  quantity,  at  any  time,  five  hundred 
acres. 

S*c.  3.  Any  person  who  shall,  without  the  permission  of  the  officers  of  the 
corporation,  enter  within  any  inclosure  which  may  be  used  by  such  corporation 
for  an  Agricultural  or  Mechanical  Fair,  and  any  person  guilty  of  disorderly  con- 
duct, or  such  as  may  interrupt  or  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  said  Fair, 
show  or  exhibition,  whether  inside  the  inclosure  for  the  same,  or  at  any  distance 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  such  inclosure,  shall  be  liable  to  immediate  arrest, 
and  to  the  payment  of  five  dollars  to  the  association,  to  be  recoverable  at  suit  of 
said  corporation,  in  action  for  debt,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  court 
in  this  State. 

Sic.  4.  The  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  this  act  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable and  legally  available  to  all  Agricultural  Societies  within  the  State, 
whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  and  which  desire  to  take  the  benefit  of 
the  same. 

Skc.  5.     This  act  to  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Appboysd  February  8,  1857. 


AM  ACT   TO  PBBVBNT    THX    SALB    OF   8PIBITU0U8    LIQUORS   AND    OTHBB  ABTI0LB8   OF 
TRAFFIC   AT   OR   NBAR   AGRICULTURAL    FAIR   GROUNDS. 

Section  1 .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  UlinoiSy  represented  in  the 
Oeneral  Assembly,  That  no  person  shall  keep  any  shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon  or 
other  carriage,  vessel  or  boat,  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  or  other  liquors,  or  any 
provisions,  or  any  article  of  traffic  whatever,  or  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  give, 
barter,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in  or  near  any  such  shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon  or 
other  carriage,  vessel  or  boat,  or  in  any  other  way  or  place,  any  spirituous  or 
other  liquors,  or  any  provisions,  or  any  article  of  traffic  whatever,  at  or  within 
the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  place  where  any  Agricultural,  Horticultural 
or  Mechanical  Society,  or  people  are  collected,  holding  any  Agricultural,  Horti- 
cultural or  Mechanical  fair  or  public  exhibition ;  nor  shall  any  person,  within  the 
distance  aforesaid,  exhibit  any  shows  or  plays,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
duly  authorized  by  the  proper  authority,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  such 
exhibition  ;  nor  shall  any  person,  within  the  distance  aforesaid,  promote,  aid  or 
be  engaged  in  any  racing  of  animals,  or  in  any  gaming  of  any  description ;  nor 
shall  any  person  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  any  highway  or  traveled  road  with- 
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in  the  distance  aforesaid :  Provided^  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  tavern 
keepers,  distillers  or  others,  exercising  their  calling  at  their  usual,  legitimate 
places  of  doing  business,  nor  any  person  who  shall  have  a  written  permit  from 
the  President  of  such  Agricultural,  Mechanical  or  Horticultural  Society  to  sell 
bread  or  other  provisions  for  the  supply  of  persons  attending  such  Fair  or  exhi- 
bition, their  horses  or  cattle,  such  persons  conforming  to  all  regulations  of  said 
Society  and  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Sbo.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  act  shall  be 
notified  by  any  one  of  the  officers  hereby  authorised  to  make  an  arrest  or  seizure, 
or  by  any  person,  that  he,  she  or  they  are  violating  the  law,  and  if  after  such 
notice  any  such  person  shall  continue  in  such  violation,  he,  she  or  they  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  for  every  such  oflEense  any  sum  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars  to  the  Society  holding  such  Fair  or  exhibition,  to  be  recovered  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  or  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  prosecution;  and  any 
judge  of  the  circuit  or  county  court,  sheriff,  coroner,  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
constable  of  the  proper  county,  shall,  upon  view  or  information,  and  without 
warrant,  apprehend  any  person  so  offending,  and  seize  booth,  tent,  wagon  or  other 
carriage,  vessel  or  boat,  spirituous  or  other  liquors  and  other  articles  of  traffic, 
and  convey  the  same  to  a  place  of  safe  keeping,  and  take  the  said  persons  before 
any  convenient  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction,  together  with  an  inven- 
tory of  the  things  so  seized;  and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  or 
oath,  or  affirmation  of  any  competent  witness,  shall  issue  his  warrants,  which 
the  said  officer  or  constable  shall  have  authority  to  serve,  and  cause  the  said 
offender  to  be  arrested,  and  proceed  forthwith  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
accusation,  and  if  found  true,  shall  enforce  the  penalty  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  3.  If  the  accused  shall  fail  to  pay  such  fine  as  said  justice  of  the  peace 
shall  inflict,  together  with  all  costs  of  proceedings,  including  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  such  seizure,  the  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall  forthwith  issue  an  exe- 
cution, commanding  any  constable  of  the  county  in  which  such  inquiry  shall  be 
had  to  make  the  said  fine,  costs,  necessary  expenses  and  costs  of  execution,  by 
sale  of  so  much  of  the  things  so  seized,  and  of  so  much  of  the  other  property 
of  the  accused  as  shall  be  necessary  therefor  and' to  make  return  thereof  in  ten 
days  thereafter,  and  the  overplus  of  the  things  so  seized  as  aforesaid,  after  the  sat- 
isfaction of  said  execution,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  defendant,  on  demand. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  the  officer  to  whom  said  execution  shall  be  delivered  shall  be 
unable  to  find  sufficient  property  of  such  defendant  to  satisfy  such  execution, 
such  Agricultural  or  other  Society,  upon  affidavit  of  any  of  its  officers,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  ca,  ta.  against  the  body  of  the  defendant,  as  in  other  cases.  The 
defendant  in  any  suit  under  this  act  shall  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  as  in 
other  cases  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sic.  5.     This  act  is  hereby  declared  a  public  act. 

Approvid  February  13,  1857. 


AN   ACT   TO    RBVIVB   AND    CONTINUE    IN    FORCE    AN   ACT   BNTITLED     "  AN   ACT   TO   AID 
AND   INCOURAQB   COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIBTIBS.  '' 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  (he  People  of  the  State  of  UltnoiSj  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly^  That  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  aid  and  encourage  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  *'  approved  February  18th,  1857,  be  revived  and  continued 
in  force,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June  next  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law  ;  and  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  be  annually  paid  by  the  Treasur- 
er of  the  State  to  the  Treasurer  or  Fiscal  Agent  of  each  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety in  the  State,  as  therein  directed. 

Sec.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  18,  186L 
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TRANSACTIONS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIYE  COMMITTEE, 
FOB  1861,  1862,  1863  and  1864. 


To  the  Governor  and  General  Aesemhly 

of  the  State  of  RUnois : 

Conforming  to  an  established  custom,  the  Execntive  Board  of 
the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing brief  review  of  the  condition  of  the  industry  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  operations  of  the  organization  they  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  for  the  four  years  last  past. 

The  period  covered  by  this  report  has  been  the  most  eventful  in 
the  history  of  the  State  and  the  nation.  Our  labors  as  officers  of 
the  society  commenced  just  at  the  dawn  of  the  great  rebellion  in 
January  1861,  were  concluded  some  three  months  prior  to  the  final 
capture  or  dispersion  of  the  armed  insurgent  forces,  and  were 
therefore  performed  under  an  ever-present  sense  of  threatened  dan- 
ger and  disturbance  to  the  interests  it  was  made  our  special  duty 
to  guard. 

As  indicating  our  views  of  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
agriculturists  of  the  State,  we  quote  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
an  appeal  which  was  widely  disseminated  with  copies  of  the  socie- 
ty's premium  list  in  the  early  spring  of  1861: 

"  One  word  more  to  the  farmers  of  Illinois.  Domestic  tronbles 
which,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  have  always  been  attended  with 
neglect  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  generally  followed  by  famine, 
seem  to  threaten  us  as  a  nation. 
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"  Upon  the  farmer  and  his  labor  must  at  last  depend  the  produc- 
tion of  the  prime  necessities  of  human  life;  and  whether  the 
present  national  disturbances  shall  be  of  long  or  short  duration, 
your  duty  as  tillers  of  the  soil  is  plain. 

"There  is  now,  in  one  portion  of  the  State,  what,  in  times  of  quiet, 
would  be  regarded  as  a  large  surplus  of  breadstutfs,  and  in  another 
portion  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat  the  coming 
harvest ;  but  notwithstanding  these  things,  unless  the  proper  efforts 
are  put  forth  and  continued  to  save  the  surplus  now  in  your  gran- 
aries, and  to  sow  and  plant  and  produce  still  more,  that  surplus 
will  soon  disappear.  Let  us  exhort  you  to  till  tliis  year  every  pro- 
ductive acre  of  your  soil.  Let  no  excitement,  no  interest  in  the 
stirring  events  of  the  day  interrupt  the  operations  of  the  farm.  You 
know  not  what  a  year  may  bring  forth.  Your  market  is  certain, 
and  all  history  is  a  lie  if  it  shall  not  be  remunerative. 

"We  urge  you  then  to  strain  every  nerve ;  your  interest  financially 
cannot  fail  to  be  promoted  by  it,  while  your  country  and  the  cause 
of  humanity  alike  demand  it.*' 

The  inventors  and  manufacturers  were  also  assured  by  the  same 
circular  that  "the  Mechanical  Department,  Class  F,  had  been  entirely 
and  throughout  reconstructed,  both  as  to  the  objects  and  to  the 
amounts  offered  in  premiums.  The  artisans  of  the  State  will  find 
^their  wants  and  interests  have  been  carefully  consulted."  In  short, 
so  far  as  the  management  of  this  society  could  effect  it,  the  industry 
of  the  State  was  placed  upon  a  war  basis  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  after  civil  war  became  a  verity,  and  throughout  our  entire 
term  everything  within  the  means  at  our  command  which  could  be 
done  to  stimulate  production  or  economise  labor  has  been  done. 

We  have  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  From 
1861  to  1864:,  inclusive,  there  were  actually  mustered  into  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  Federal  military  service,  and  credited  to  this 
State  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighteen  (198,518)  able-bodied  men,  and  this  out  of  an  entire  pop- 
ulation in  1860,  of  one  million  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety  six,  (1,  719,496)  or  more  than  eleven  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  muster  rolls  in  the  Adjutant  General's 
office  show  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  these  soldiers  were 
drawn  from  the  farms,  and  that  the  workshops  of  the  State  fur- 
nished almost  all  the  remainder ;  this  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in 
a  State  where,  as  in  this,  the  industrial  interests  so  largely  prepon- 
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derate  oyer  all  others,  and  is  mentioned  in  this  connection  simply  to 
illustrate  the  extent  to  which  our  early  apprehensions  were  real- 
ized, and  that  it  may  be  held  in  remembrance  while  considering  the 
following  report  of  progress  made  during  the  same  period  in 
the  several  branches  of  industry  referred  to. 

STATISTICS. 

It  would  be  far  more  satisfactory,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
would  be  far  better  assured,  if  we  could  verify  them  by  facts  and 
figures  gathered  from  official  and  other  sources.  This  can  be  done 
only  through  the  operation  of  a  law  for  the  specific  purpose  of  col- 
lecting them.  There  is  no  statutory  provision  at  all  adequate  to  in- 
sure the  reliable  performance  of  any  part  of  the  work  ordinarily  as- 
signed to  a  bureau  of  statistics.  Even  the  census,  when  taken  by 
Federal  or  State  authority,  is  not  always  a  very  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth,  while  the  figures  obtained  in  regard  to  other 
objects  than  population,  by  the  officers  charged  with  that  duty,  are 
many  times  full  of  errors,  and,  we  think,  never  entirely  to  be 
relied  on* 

Aside,  however,  from  the  want  of  that  accuracy  without  which 
aU  pretended  statistics  are  simply  pernicious  delusions,  the  range  of 
subjects  to  which  under  existing  laws  the  attention  of  census-takers 
and  assessors  is  called,  is  so  limited  as  to  render  the  whole  work, 
if  even  well  performed,  of  little  real  value  in  itself,  and  chiefly  to  be 
esteemed  because  furnishing  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  a 
much  more  comprehensive  system  should  at  the  earliest  possible 
day  be  provided  for.  The  cost  of  widening  this  range  so  as  to  em- 
brace all  proper  subjects,  would  be  insignificant  compared  with  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  results  to  be  obtained.  Agriculture  and  the 
industries  dependent  upon,  and  closely  allied  to  it,  being  so  greatly 
the  leading  material  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State,  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  every  other  interest  must  exert  an  appreciable 
influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  that,  and  hence,  to  collect  merely 
the  statistics  of  Agricultural  production  can  aflford  but  a  small  part 
of  the  information  required  for  the  successful  and  intelligent  prose- 
cution of  the  business  of  farming.  Not  this  alone,  however:  every 
fieurmer  is  a  citizen  and  bound  to  all  the  elements  of  society  by  ties 

♦rOar  friends  in  Bureau  county  (  Lat.  41®  30-')  wiU  be  surprised  to  find  by  U. 
S.  Censos  Beport  for  1860,  thej  are  credited  with  four  (  400 )  hundred  bales  of 
ginned  cotton,  of  400  lbs  to  the  bale,  produced  that  jear.  Jasper  countj  is 
credited  in  same  Beport  with  430  bales  of  ginned  cotton,  produced  in  that  rear.] 
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anl  relations  as  strong  and  multiform  as  those  wliich  bind  citizens 
pursuing  any  other  avocation ;  and  hence  is,  and  should  be,  as 
deeply  concerned  as  they  in  all  the  movements  of  society.  In 
respectfully  urging  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  your  Excel- 
lency and  of  the  General  Assembly,  we  do  not,  therefore,  speak 
simply  in  behalf  of  a  class  or  a  portion  of  the  people,  but  of  all 
who  aflFect  or  are  affected  by  society  in  movement 

The  Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  Ohio, 
in  his  first  annual  report,  in  1857,  thus  ably  presents  this  subject 
in  replying  to  the  question  ^^ what  is  statistical  science  f^^  "The 
science  of  statistics  is  a  branch  of  what  may  be  termed  social 
SCIENCE.  This  social  science  has  been  gradually  growinj^  up,  es- 
pecially in  Europe,  just  in  proportion  as  liberal  institutions  ad- 
vanced, as  the  people  became  enlightened,  and  governments  cared 
for  the  people.  It  is  not  written  out  in  any  formal  treatise,  like 
mathematics,  mechanics  or  astronomy,  but  exists  in  detached  frag- 
ments in  a  yet  unformed  state.  This  has  been  the  case  with  all 
science,  till  each  separate  fact  and  principle  has  been  discovered  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  general  laws  and  systems.  Then 
they  become  embodied  in  elementary  treatises  and  take  place 
among  the  branches  of  fixed  knowledge.  Social  science  is  no  more 
doubtful  or  confused  than  chemistry  was  a  century  since.  Yet 
chemistry  is  now  an  established  and  beautiful  science;  and  so  will 
the  laws  of  society  become  in  another  generation.  Of  this  social 
science  statistics  is  the  real  basis.  Its  object  is  to  ascertain  both 
the  facts  and  the  laws  of  social  movement.  Its  inquiries  extend  to 
the  physical  laws  of  man  as  a  social  being ;  to  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lives ;  to  the  growth  of  society;  to  its  labor 
and  production ;  to  its  commerce,  manufactures,  and  arts ;  to  its 
property  and  wealth ;  to  crime,  poverty  and  mortality ;  to  educa- 
tion and  religion;  and  in  fine,  to  all  those  facts  of  condition  wliich 
may  increase  or  diminish  the  strength,  growth  or  happiness  of  a 
people.  With  an  extent  so  broad,  and  objects  so  useful,  statistics 
are  raised  to  a  dignity  even  higher  than  that  of  those  fixed  sciences 
whose  beauty  and  utility  have  so  long  been  the  objects  of  admira- 
tion to  mankind ;  for  the  laws  which  govern  his  own  condition, 
and  happiness  must  be  of  higher  importance  to  man  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  those,  however  useful,  which  no  effort  of  his  can  change. 

"  The  high  value  of  statistics,  as  an  element  of  government,  has 
in  the  last  half  ceptury  come  to  be  understood  and  fully  apprecia- 
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ted  by  the  most  enlightened  States  of  Europe,  and  especially  by 
the  sdentific  men  of  those  countries.        ♦        ♦  *        * 

Hereto  tore  statisticians,  have  been  chiefly,  like  the  geologists, 
and  a  short  time  since,  the  chemists,  engaged  in  ascertaining  the 
fBLCta  of  their  science  rather  than  the  general  and  universal  laws 
which  govern  it. 

The  sciBKOE  of  statistics,  like  the  mechanics  of  the  natural  world, 
embraces  two  systems  of  principles :  1,  The  principles  of  man  and 
society  as  a  fixed  existence,  simply  as  beings ;  2,  The  principles  of 
man  and  society  in  movement.  All  the  elements  of  the  physical 
man,  and  the  natural  relations  of  age,  sex,  aliment  and  disease, 
belong  to  the  first  system ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  society  may 
safely  be  left  to  men  of  science  pursuing  their  own  inquries  in  their 
own  mode.  All  the  principles  which  relate  to  growth,  industry, 
production,  culture,  art,  commerce,  education,  religion,  invention 
and  vitality,  belong  to  the  second  system,  or  society  in  movement. 
It  is  the  last  which  most  interests  the  people.  The  principles  which 
govern  the  movement  of  society  can  only  be  deduced  by  ascertain- 
ing all  the  elements  of  society  at  successive  periods  of  time.  In 
other  words  the  precise  state  of  fcbcts  at  precise  periods  must  be 
ascertained.  IChe  relation  which  this  state  of  facts  in  one  period  bears 
to  the  state  of  facts  in  another  period  in  any  one  line  of  movement, 
\A  the  relative  measure  of  that  movement,  and  when  all  the  move- 
ments of  population,  art,  education,  property,  religion,  vitality, 
crime  and  pauperism  have  been  ascertained,  at  diflferent  periods, 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  they  have  influenced  each  other — how 
they  have  been  influenced  by  natural  causes,  and  what  legislation 
has  proved  injurious  or  beneficial. 

These  facts  are  the  immediate  objects  of  statistical  inquiries,  and 
this  science  the  ultimate  end  to  which  they  lead." 

Ohio  and  some  other  of  our  sister  States  have  been  wiser  in  this 
regard  than  we ;  and  they  are  now  in  possession  of  annual  photo- 
graphs of  the  enumerated  elements  of  society,  which  are  priceless 
in  their  inamediate  and  historic  interest  and  value.  If  we  poe- 
seased  such  pictures  with  the  series  extending  no  farther  into 
the  past  than  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  civil  war,  sim- 
ply showing  the  movement  of  society  in  this  State  from  1860  to 
the  present  time,  every  reflecting  citizen  would  esteem  them  as 
he  would  household  portraits,  enhancing  in  value  with  the 
lKpa%  of  each  succeeding  year.    For  the  reasons  thus  briefly  adver- 
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ted  to  we  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask  that  the  whole  subject  may 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly  that  careful  consid- 
eration to  which  its  importance  to  the  people  of  this  State  so  justly 
entitles  it. 

IMPEOVED  FARM  MACHINERY. 

In  view  of  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  winter  of  1861,  the  policy 
of  the  Board  was  thus  early  decided  upon  to  use  the  means  at  their 
disposal  and  every  available  facility  to  multiply  and  improve  labor- 
saving  farm  implements  and  machinery.  This  seemed  to  be  their 
first  official  duty ;  and,  accordingly,  the  premium  list  of  the  society 
in  the  Mechanical  Department  was  thoroughly  revised.  The 
amount  offered  in  premiums  in  that  class  for  the  year  1861,  ex- 
ceeded three  fold  that  offered  in  any  preceding  year,  resulting^ 
whether  for  that  or  some  other  reason,  in  a  display  of  implements 
and  machinery  and  devices  in  the  mechanic  arts  at  the  annual  fair 
of  that  year,  never  before  equaled  on  any  similar  occasion  in  this 
State. 

It  was  deemed  by  all  reflecting  persons  who  witnessed  it  a  proud 
and  most  assuring  evidence  that  even  the  terrible  internal  convul- 
sion, which  was  then  just  beginning  to  be  felt  by  the  nation  in  its 
full  force,  would  fail  to  paralyze  or  seriously  disturb  the  industry 
of  the  people.  Apprehensions  so  generally  entertained,  that  agri- 
cultural production  would  be  much  lessened  by  reason  of  the  with- 
drawal of  a  large  per  cent,  of  farm  laborers  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  country,  were  quieted  if  not  entirely  removed  by  that  single 
exhibition  of  the  numerous  triumphs  of  inventive  skill,  and  the 
knowledge  it  afforded  that  inventors  and  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers fully  comprehended  the  importance  and  the  resulting  profit  of 
redoubling  their  energies  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  manual 
labor  in  the  field. 

Pursuing  the  same  policy  of  encouraging  invention,  the  Board, 
in  July  of  the  following  year,  held  a  field  trial  of  implements  used 
in  harvesting.  The  location  selected  was  near  the  city  of  Dixon, 
in  Lee  county.    The  number  of  entries  for  that  trial  were,  of  corn- 
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trial  was  conducted,  and  which  will  be  found  on  succeeding  pages  ; 
desiring  to  add  to  that  simply  a  confirmation  of  our  opinion  therein 
expressed  of  the  great  practical  value  of  all  such  competitive  ex- 
hibitit»ns. 

Daring  the  next  following  year,  1 863,  a  field  trial  of  Earth-dis- 
placing Implements  was  held  near  the  city  of  Decatur,  under  the 
aospices  of  the  Executive  Board.     The  list  of  entries  comprised — 
Plows  for  general  purposes,  Gang  Plows,  Trench  Plows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Corn  Planters,  Field  Rollers,  Earrows,  Seed  and  Grain  Drills, 
Broad-cast  Sowers,  Corn  and  Cane  Cutters.    Again  we  were  grati- 
fied and  astonished  hy  the  evidence  of  rapid  progress  in  the  improve- 
ment of  this  class  of  machinery.     Almost  all  of  the  implements 
pr^ented  for  trial  were,  either  in  whole  or  in  essential  parts, 
inventions  of  very  recent  date,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  their  use 
upon  the  farm  as  compared  with  the  use  of  those  chiefly  employed 
for  the  same  purposes  a  few  years  previous,  would  result  and  has 
resulted  in  an  actual  saving  of  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  labor 
•ndcost  of  the  operations  performed!     This  was  clearly  apparent 
and  unquestionable  as  regards  those  implements  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  the   soil,  and  after  culture  and  handling  of  Indian 
com,  the  great  staple  crop  ot  Central  Illinois. 

It  may  ixot  be  improper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  few, 
if  any,  exceptions,  the  implements  tested  were  invented  and  manu- 
&etared  by  citizens  of  this  State,  notwithstanding  competition 
from  abroad  was  warmly  solicited.  Tlie  report  of  tibe  Awarding 
Committee,  very  full  and  complete,  will  be  found  it  its  place  in  this 
volume. 

Harked  and  wonderful  as  have  already  been  the  improvement 
and  economy  of  laXxxr  in  the  use  of  machinery  on  the  farm,  that  im- 
provement still  continues  apparently  without  check  or  abatement 
The  smooth  surface,  the  eaaly  worked  soil  of  the  prairies,  and  the 
appreciative  enterprise  of  our  forming  communities  all  conspire  to 
fiicilitate  invention,  and  to  reward  it  abundantly.  8o  that  it  would 
seem  the  time  cannot  be  &r  distant  when,  in  the  matter  of  im- 
proved means  and  methods  of  culture,  there  will  be  little  left  to  be 

^*«: ^        mi_^    •-_A J— .uj ^^   _^ -^  ^  . i^-i    j.«_-         
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80  cheaply,  trained  so  perfectly,  applied  so  readily  to  the  farmer's 
use,  under  so  great  a  variety  of  conditions  and  for  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  purposes,  and  in  any  event  are  likely  to  be  required  for 
the  after  culture  of  many  of  our  most  important  crops,  as  well  as 
for  the  service  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  are  not  farmers,  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  they  will  soon  be  supplanted  by  any 
other  motive  power  for  general  use  on  the  farm.  Still  we  do  not 
seek  to  repress  the  efforts  of  those  who  differ  with  us  in  opinion  and 
who  are  bending  their  energies  to  the  work  of  substituting  steam 
for  animal  power  in  farming.  We  certainly  wish  them  "  God  speed" 
and  will  rejoice  as  heartily  as  they  when  permitted  to  witness  and 
chronicle  their  success.  To  inventors  generally,  whose  quiet  labors 
have  so  signally  benefitted  the  country  during  the  past  few  years  by 
enabling  the  farmer  to  perform  his  work  with  far  greater  rapidity 
and  in  a  much  superior  manner,  we  desire  to  make  this  acknowl- 
edgment as  due  from  those  whose  duty  and  pleasure  it  has  so  often 
been  to  observe  the  triumphs  of  their  skill. 

MANU7A0TTJBB8. 

For  reasons  already  assigned  we  can  present  no  reliable  data 
showing  precisely  or  approximately  the  progress  achieved  in  this 
branch  of  domestic  industry.  That  some  advance  has  bpen  made, 
and  that,  too,  very  considerable,  is  well  understood.  The  skilled 
labor  required  to  prosecute  it  has  been  at  various  times  difficult  to 
procure,  and  often  unsettled  and  unreliable.  High  prices  for  labor, 
as  for  everything  else,  have  prevailed.  Old  establishments,  how- 
ever, in  nearly  every  instance  within  our  knowledge  have  sustained 
themselves,  and  in  many  departments  their  production  has  been 
largely  increased.  This  has  been  the  case  not  merely  with  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  whatever  nature  required 
for  use  in  the  army,  but  the  same  prosperity  has  extended  to  and 
mn  Aansl  activity  pervaded  them  aJL    As  men  were  withdrawn 
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required  to  give  this  State  prominence  as  a  manufaeturing  district 
are,  and  have  been,  here.  The  contents  of  this  volume  alone  pr^ 
sent  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  fact  as  stated.  With  coal  of 
exa'lleut  quality  and  in  quantity  beyond  the  power  of  figures  to 
express  underlying  at  easy  mining  depth  more  than  three-fourthB 
of  the  State's  surface — the  common  useful  minerals  either  found  here 
in  large  quantities  or  readily  obtained  from  immense  natural  de- 
posits— the  Illinois,  Rock,  Fox,  Kankakee  and  many  other  rivers 
and  streams  capable  of  furnishing  water  power  almost  beyond  com- 
putation— a  soil  and  climate  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of 
all  the  materials  which  soil  in  the  temperate  zone  anywhere  can 
be  relied  upon  to  furnish,  whether  it  be  fibres  or  breadstuflb 
and  provisions,  there  surely  can  be  no  assignable  reason  why  we 
may  not  soon  become  noted  as  a  manufacturing  State.  There  are 
many  considerations  which  render  the  realization  of  this  result  at 
an  early  day  desirable,  and  which  point  with  unerring  certainty  to 
that  end.  We  cannot  long  afibrd  to  disregard  our  natural  re- 
Boarces,  valuable  only  as  they  are  made  available.  We  cannot 
always  see  the  waters  of  our  streams  run  on  in  crystal  purity  to  the 
ocean  without  adding  to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  our  people; 
we  shall  not  forever  leave  our  great  coal  bed  undisturbed  save  as 
its  black  diamonds  may  be  needed  to  warm  our  bodies  or  cook  our 
food,  and  we  certainly  shall  not  forever  consent  to  be  simply 
^  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  by  producing  only  the 
bulky  necessaries  of  lite  and  the  raw  materials  for  commerce,  pay- 
ing transportation  on  them  thousands  or  even  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  receiving  in  exchange  costly  manufactures  which  might  be 
fiibricated  at  our  doors  at  far  less  expense  to  us.  The  past  four 
years  have  afforded  us  a  rich  experience,  and  the  lesson  cannot  be 
forgotten.  The  impetus  given  to  every  department  of  manufao- 
tnres  which  had  obtained  a  foothold — the  now  augmented  capital — 
the  inviting  facilities  profusely  abounding  on  every  hand — the  cer- 
tain and  remxmerative  market  north  and  south  and  west  of  us,  as 
well  as  in  our  midst — the  attention  of  our  people  now  becoming 
fiilly  aroused  and  comprehending  the  ^^  situation ,''  will,  we  trosti 
Boon  open  to  us  as  a  State  new  avenues  leading  to  wealth,  prosper- 
ity and  a  proper  independence. 

noMssno  akdcals. 
Adapted,  as  this  State  is,  throughout  its  entire  limits  and  in  every 
part,  to  a  system  of  mixed  husbandry  of  almost  unlimited  variety, 
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it  is  peculiarly  suited  by  nature  to  the  profitable  production  of  do- 
mestic animals.  With  very  moderate  care  from  man  they  multiply 
and  flourish.  Possessing  a  climate  not  rigorous  on  the  North  bor- 
der, of  great  mildness  in  the  South  and  of  salubrity  throughout,  a 
Boil  of  wonderful  average  fertility  and  yet  varying  in  elements  in 
different  localities,  the  prairies  in  their  natural  state  aflfording  an 
exuberant  pasturage  of  the  mo3t  nutritious  grasses,  and  yet  pro- 
ducing, when  a  change  is  desirable,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  cul- 
tivated species,  both  pasture  and  meadow,  it  should  not  surprise  us 
that  Illinois,  at  a  very  early  period  in  its  history,  attained  celebrity 
as  a  stock  growing  district.  The  preeminence  in  this  lespect  since 
it  was  attained,  has  been  held  without  question  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  we  can  observe  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  maintain- 
ed for  many  years  to  come. 

The  report  of  the  first  gun  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  found  our  fields, 
and  stalls,  and  pens  well  supplied  with  material  for  the  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  the  armies  who  were  summoned  to  the  battle 
by  that  alarm,  and  the  government  has  drawn  upon  our  farmers 
at  sight  as  its  necessities  seemed  to  require,  without  the  dishonor 
of  a  single  draft. 

HOESKS — 

Of  these  there  were  listed  for  taxation,  in  1858 513,030 

«<             "  "  »»  "  1859 532,247 

"             "  *»  **  **  1860 690,963 

•»             *«  "  "  "  1861 «  625,242 

««             «<  "  "  "  1862 664,194 

"             **  •'  "  "  1863 652,500 

The  lists  for  1864,  in  possession  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  are  not 
yet  made  up.  It  will  be  observed  that  up  to  1863  the  number  of 
horses  listed  for  taxation  annually  increased,  and  that  in  the  last 
named  year  they  fell  short,  as  compared  with  1862, 11,694.  It  is 
highly  probable  the  lists  for  1864  would  show  an  equal  decrease. 
VhB  averaice  annual  increase  from  1858  to  1862,  inclusive,  was 
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be  remembered  that  the  cavalry  arm  which  had  been  compara- 
tively neglected  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  war  came 
rapidly  into  favor  and  so  continued  during  1863  and  1864.  So 
that  while  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  precise  truth,  it  may  be  stated 
with  confidence  that  from  May,  1861,  to  January,  1865,  lUinoifl 
famished  to  the  United  States  army,  in  its  various  branches  of 
service,  not  less  than  160,000  horses.  Of  this  number  a  largeTpro- 
portion  were  young,  sound,  serviceable  animals  of  excellent  quality, 
and  we  regret  to  be  compelled  to  add,  that  very  many  of  them 
were  breeding  mares  of  sound  constitutions  and  good  substance, 
which,  but  for  the  necessities  of  the  country,  it  had  been  better  to 
retain  at  home.  The  loss  in  this  regard  will  be  difficult  to  repair 
at  once.  The  attention  of  breeders  has,  however,  been  strongly 
directed  to  the  importance  of  increasing  and  improving  this  class 
of  stock,  and  with  the  facilities  enjoyed  fordoing  sd  they  must  soon 
refill  the  places  here  of  those  faithful  servants  whose  bones  now 
whiten  every  battle  field  in  the  southwest.  Quite  a  number  of 
thoroughbred  stallions  have  recently  been  introduced  from  the  "race 
horge  regions"  of  the  middle  and  southern  States,  but  whether  as  a 
whole  their  impress  upon  the  stock  already  here  will  be  a  benefit 
or  a  detriment,  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  unsolved  problem.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  not  be  a  benefit,  unless  great  care  be  observed  and 
good  judgment  exercised  in  crossing.  Due  regard  must  be  paid  to 
size,  freedom  from  constitutional  defect,  and  particularly  to  temper. 
A  thoroughbred  horse,  sixteen  hands  high,  well  formed,  well  de- 
scended, sound  and  tractable,  is  perhaps  the  very  best  horse  for 
general  purposes.  On  the  other  hand  a  thoroughbred  horse  which 
is  small,  ill  tempered,  or  unsound,  is  utterly  useless  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  his  progeny  apt  to  become  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon farmer  an  intolerable  nuisance.  What  is  especially  needed 
in  the  great  mass  of  the  horse  stock  of  this  State  now,  is  increased 
weight  and  substance,  with  muscular  power  in  due  proportion  ;  and 
these  may  be  readily  attained  within  a  reasonable  time  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  materials  already  at  hand. 

Our  annual  fairs  have  presented  many  superior  specimens  of  the 
English  draft  horse  and  his  grades.  In  some  localities  they  are 
becoming  quite  abundant  and  are  justly  esteemed  for  their  docility 
hardiness  and  strength.  As  the  basis  of  a  stock  of  horses  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  former  who  "  ploughs  deep  while  sluggards 
sleep,'*  they  deserve  to  be  regarded  with  much  favor. 
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In  addition  to  the  varieties  named — the  thoroughbred  and 
English  draft  horses — we  have  all  the  intermediate  grades  and 
crosses,  mingling  in  different  proportions  the  characteristics  of 
these  widely  dissimilar  types.  Some  of  them,  as  the  Morgans  and 
Bellfounders,  are  so  uniform  in  trait  and  appearance  as  to  claim 
with  strong  show  of  justice,  the  consideration  due  to  distinct  breeds. 
Previous  to  the  rebellion,  for  many  years  the  planters  of  the 
southern  States  annually  obtained  from  Illinois  a  considerable 
part  of  the  animal  power  used  upon  their  plantations.  For  our 
surplus  horses  and  mules  these  States  formed  the  chief  market 
This  market  must  soon  be  open  to  us  again  with  a  demand  largely 
increased  by  reason  of  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  this  class  of 
stock  in  those  localities,  and  it  will  be  limited,  for  a  tune  at  least, 
only  by  their  ability  to  pay  for  the  animals  needed.  Immigration 
from  the  eastern  States  and  Europe,  which,  even  now,  is  pouring 
in  upon  us  and  occupying  our  cheap  and  fertile  lands,  must  find 
its  requisite  domestic  animals  here ;  and  we  therefore  infer  the 
prices  now  asked  will  be  maintained  for  some  years,  and  th«t  those 
who  are  engaged  in  breeding  horses  may  feel  assured  this 
branch  of  husbandry  cannot  soon  fail  to  be  remunerative. 

Mules  and  Asses — 

There  were  listed  for  taxation,  in  1860, 36,371 

"  "  "  1861, 39,278 

"  "  "  1862 41,038 

"  "-  "  1863, 40,676 

As  in  the  case  of  horses,  this  State  has  supplied  the  armies  with 
a  large  number  of  serviceable  mules.  The  rearing  of  this  class  of 
stock  has  received  its  full  share  of  attention.  Little  improvement 
can  be  expected  where,  as  with  mules,  nature  has  placed  so  close  a 
limit  to  progression,  and  refuses  to  establish  a  race,  by  withholding 
the  inherent  power  of  continued  existence.  Yet  something  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  careful  selection  of  the  parents— size  being  the 
point  of  most  consequence,  and  comeliness  not  always  attainable. 

Neat  Cattle. — Until  within  a  few  vears  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
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Any  departure  from  this  routine  was  exceptional.  As,  however, 
our  lands  were  bronght  under  cultivation,  corn  largely  grown,  and. 
blue  grass  came  to  be  appreciated,  all  this  rapidly  changed- 
niinois  cattle  began  to  be  enumerated  in  the  eastern  market  re- 
ports, and  Illinois  feeders  began  also  to  draw  upon  the  States  and 
Territories  on  the  west  for  stock  cattle  for  stall  feeding.  Our  teem- 
ing com  fields  were  found  to  yield  more  of  the  great  staple  than 
home  grown  herds  could  consume.  Chicago,  our  own  commercial 
metropolis  and  miracle  of  substantial  growth,  soon  attained  posi- 
tion as  the  most  extensive  beef  packing  point  in  the  world.  The 
number  of  cattle  from  this  State  presented  for  sale  in  the  New 
York  market,  day  after  day  for  several  years,  has  been  in  large 
proportion  to  the  number  presented  from  all  other  States.  The 
whole  number  of  beeves  received  in  that  city  in  1863,  was  264,091, 
of  which  118,692  were  from  Illinois.  Of  course  the  Chicago  pack- 
ing houses  and  the  consumption  of  that  city  have  drawn  from  Illinois 
their  chief  supply,  while  government  contractors  and  commissaries, 
in  the  west  at  least,  have  found  here  their  main  dependence.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  then  this  immense  draft  upon  this  State  for  fat  cattle, 
the  facts  disclosed  by  the  following  figures  will  very  much  surprise 
those  who  have  not  heretofore  given  the  matter  close  attention. 

In  1859  there  were  listed  for  taxation  of  neat  cattle , 1)337,565 

In  1860  "  "  "  "  "  1,425,978 

,    In  1861  "  "  "  "  »'  1,428,362 

In  1862  »  "  "  «'  «  ^1,603,949 

In  1863  "  "  "  **  "  1,684,892 

Showing  an  increase  between  the  1st  of  April,  1861,  and  Ist  of 
April,  1862,  of  175,587;  and  between  the  Ist  of  April,  1862,  and 
the  Ist  of  April,  1863,  of  80,943 1 

In  December,  1853,  one  of  our  most  intelligent  and  thoroughly 
posted  cattle  breeders  and  fevers  estimated  the  number  of  beeves 
flattened  in  this  State  that  jeir  at  50,000  ;  so  that  we  may  arrive  at 
some  conception,  even  if  quite  imperfect,  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  branch  of  industry  has  increased  of  late,  and  of  its  present 
magnitude. 

Of  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  the 
Durham  has  recived  most  consideration  at  the  hands  of  our  breed- 
ers. Many  small  herds,  and  some  large  ones,  are^  found  well  disr 
tributed  over  the  State,  and  nearly  all  our  common  stock  has  an 
infusion  ot  more  or  less  short-horn  blood.    The  immediate  effect 
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of  this  is  to  render  our  beef  cattle  favorites  with  the  packer  and 
butcher,  as  well  as  the  consumer.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State  have  breeders  of  pure  blooded  Durhams  bestowed  more  care 
upon  their  herds  or  eflFected  improvement  more  rapidly  than  during 
the  past  four  years.  The  thoroughbred  shorthorns,  imported  by 
the  Illinois  Stock  Importing  Association  in  1857,  proved  to  include 
many  animals  which  have  been  crossed  with  the  herds  then  here, 
with  marked  advantage,  and  it  is  believed  the  exhibitions  at  our 
annual  fairs  of  this  breed,  compare  very  favorably  with  any  such 
exhibitions  elsewhere.  On  aU  such  occasions  competition  from 
abroad  is  invited,  and  rarely  the  invitation  has  been  accepted. 

There  are  a  few  choice,  and  indeed  very  superior  Devons  owned 
in  Illinois ;  but  while  all  admit  their  unexcelled  working  qualities, 
their  great  beauty  of  color  and  uniformity,  they  have  not  been  so 
generally  sought  for  and  prized  as  the  Short-horns.  This  Society 
has  ever  extended  to  the  Devons  the  same  encouragement  in  the  offer 
of  premiums  as  has  been  extended  to  any  other  breed,  but  the 
specimens  at  our  Fairs,  although  very  fine,  have  not  been  numer- 
ous, nor  have  they  attracted  the  public  attention  to  which  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  perhaps,  entitle  them. 

Of  other  pure  breeds,  we  have  a  few  Alderneys,  Jerseys  and 
Ayreshires — so  few  in  number,  however,  as  not  yet  to  have  made 
any  considerable  impress  upon  the  general  stock  of  the  localities 
where  they  are  owned. 

It  is  prope/  to  state  that  dairying — the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese — has  not,  except  in  a  very  few  localities,  assumed  a  position 
as  one  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  State.  A  few  good  butter- 
makers  and  a  few  cheese-makers  to  a  limited  extent][may  be  found 
in  nearly  every  county.  There  are  good  milch-cows  to  be  obtained 
almost  anywhere,  yet  for  some  reason,  first  rate  butter  and  cheese 
have  been  neither  abundant  nor  cheap.  These  important  articles 
of  consumption  in  every  household  have  been  largely  supplied, 
even  in  the  capital  of  the  State,  from  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Ohio.  With  facilities  for  dairying  so  abundant,  with 
a  market  so  constant  and  remunerative,  we  cannot  assign  any  rea- 
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trodnction  of  cheese  and  batter  factories  similar  to  those  operated 
in  New  York  with  such  marked  success,  we  may  expect  some  im- 
provement in  this  branch  of  farm  economy.  We  regard  this  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  fields  for  enterprise  now  open  to  the 
lUinois  farmer,  and  hope  soon  to  note  a  change  of  policy  among  in- 
telligent agriculturists  which  shall  lead  them  to  make  available  the 
materials  for  creating  wealth,  so  abundant  on  every  hand.  We  are 
quite  sure  the  subject  well  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  benetit  themselves  financially,  as  well  as 
contribute  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth. 

Sheep. — If  there  be  any  one  branch  of  husbandry  in  which  the 
State  of  Illinois  should  and,  as  we  believe,  will  become  especially 
prominent,  it  is  the  production  of  Sheep  and  Wool.  We  found 
this  statement  not  simply  on  the  facts,  that  wool-growing  here  has 
been  very  profitable,  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  favor- 
able, that  the  number  of  Sheep  and  the  number  of  flock-masters 
have  multiplied  with  great  rapidity  within  a  few  years ;  but  we 
add  to  these  another  consideration,  which  is  clearly  seen  and  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  with  great  force.  Woolen  manufectures  must 
be  largely  increased.  The  necessity  exists  and  the  facilities 
abound.  If  the  wool-growing  interest  has  flourished  in  the  past, 
when  the  product  was  transported  a  thousand  miles  and  disposed 
of  at  prices,  in  fixing  which  the  wool-grower  had  very  little  to  say, 
what  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  when  it  shall  have  become 
the  basis  for  a  profitable  manufacture  at  our  own  door?  Already, 
capitalists,  and  even  the  farmers  themselves,  by  associated  effort, 
are  moving  in  this  direction.  The  early  future  will  witness 
changes  of  great  magnitude  and  significance.  In  our  judgment, 
there  is  no  more  or  greater  necessity  for  our  continued  depen- 
dence upon  Europe  or  New  England,  or  any  region  beyond  the 
borders  of  this  State,  for  woolen  fabrics  —except,  possibly  those  of  the 
very  finest  texture  and  material — ^than  upon  Pennsylvania  for  coal,  or 
Lake  Champlain  for  ice;  and  when  the  country  shall  re-enter  upon 
the  paths  of  peaceful  progress,  capital,  industry  and  enterprise  be 
left  free  to  select  their  own  fields  for  operation  and  development, 
we  may  look  with  great  confidence  to  the  establishment  of  woolen 
manufacture,  upon  a  broad  and  permanent  foundation,  to  assume, 
in  time,  proportions  commensurate  in  some  good  degree  with  the 
fiudlities  available,  and  the  market  to  be  supplied.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  action  and  re-action  between  sheep-husbandry  and 
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the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics,  when  brought  so  closely  to- 
gether as  they  must  then  be,  under  conditions  so  favorable  to  both. 

The  number  of  Sheep  listed  for  taxation  in  1860  was 584,430 

1861  "  731,379 

1862  <♦  913,024 

1863  **  1,206,625 

Aside  from  the  omission  from  the  enumeration  of  1863  of  the 
sheep  listed  in  the  counties  of  Clinton,  Douglas  and  Saline,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  whole  number  as  stated  is  much  below  the 
fact 

While  there  has  been  for  the  past  four  years  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sheep  owned  in  the  State,  the  improve- 
ment in  quality  is  even  more  marked.  The  great  mass  of  those 
imported  from  other  States  are  high  grade  Merinos,  and,  such  has 
been  the  good  judgment  and  enterprise  of  breeders,  very  few  of 
the  old  native  stock  remain  in  their  flocks.  The  fleeces  which  find 
their  way  to  eastern  manufacturers  are  chiefly  of  the  quaUty  known 
as  delaine  wools.  There  are  some  choice  floiiks  of  mutton  sheep : 
Cotswolc's,  Leicesters  and  Southdowns,  held  in  high  favor  by  many 
farmers,  and  popular  with  the  consumers  of  this  healthful  meat. 
That  they  have  not  become  more  numerous  may,  parhaps,  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  so  easily  herded  (grazed 
in  large  flocks  on  the  prairies,)  as  the  Merinos  and  their  grades.  ' 

Before  dismissing  tlie  subject  under  consideration,  we  beg  to  ask 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  one  point,  and  to 
insist  respectfully  but  most  seriously  and  earnestly  that  some  action 
be  taken  upon  it.  If  your  honorable  body  agree  with  us  in  opin- 
ion that  this  interest — sheep-husbandry  and  its  kindred  and  depen- 
dent industry,  woolen  manufacture — should  be  fostered  in  all  prop- 
er and  legitimate  ways,  we  are  confident  you  cannot,  upon  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  refuse  the  encouragement  which  would  be 
afforded  by  the  enactment  of  a  law,  taxing,  out  of  existence  if  need 
be,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prowling  curs,  already  useless  for 
any  good  purpose,  and  constantly  devastating  the  flocks  of  the 
shepherd,.  The  prairie  wolf,  once  the  terror  of  the  flock-master,  is 
now  an  inoffensive  creature,  compared  with  the  dogs  which  civil- 
ization (such  as  it  is,)  has  brought  in  his  stead.  We  have  not 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  loss  of  sheep  from  this  source 
in  this  State ;  but  the  aggregate  number  must  be  very  large,  and 
the  money  value  startling.    In  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provi- 
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Bion  for  collecting  statistics  of  this  character,  some  associations 
have  attempted  it  for  certain  localities,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  ready 
to  report  at  an  early  day  of  your  next  session. 
SwiNB — 

The  number  listed  for  taxation  in  1860  is «...!. 530,256 

1861  "  - 2,196,581 

1862  "  2,601,395 

1863  "  ^ 2,506  138 

Of  hogs  (live  and  dressed)  there  were  received  at  Chicago  in  1861.^  675,902 

1862 1,348,890 

1863 1,6TV,V57 

As  indicating  the  proportion  of  these  for  which  this  State  is  en- 
titled to  credit,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1868-4,  the  year  ending 
March  31, 1864,  the  whole  number  received  was  1,677,757,  of  which 
only  30,605  were  received  by  railroads  whose  lines  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  State. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  swine  of  the  State  form  a  very 
important  source  of  wealth  to  the  farmer.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the 
present  system  of  fattening  cattle  in  open  lots,  placing  shock-corn  on 
the  ground  and  permitting  them  to  run  over  it  at  pleasure,  shall 
prevail,  the  necessity  will  continue  to  fatten  hogs  upon  the  com  left 
by  them  npon  the  feeding  grounds,  and  which  would  otherwise  be 
wholly  wasted.  Such  is  the  method  now  generally  pursued  in 
the  central  counties,  and,  practically,  the  hogs  which  thus  become 
the  gleaners  afford,  when  marketed,  a  large  share  of  the  profit 
which  feeders  expect  to  realize.  Elsewhere,  however,  by  many 
farmers,  hogs  are  reared,  fattened  and  relied  upon  as  the  main  crop. 

In  Swine,  as  in  the  other  vatieties  of  domestic  animals  mention- 
ed in  this  Report,  we  have  to  chronicle  a  decided  improvement  in 
quality.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  retaining  distinct 
breeds  in  their  purity,  particularly  the  Berkshires,  Suffolks,  Ches- 
ter Whites,  and  perhaps  others.  This  branch  of  industry  has 
shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  past  few  years,  and,  al- 
though occasionally  suffering  in  loss  of  animals  by  cholera,  has 
well  repaid  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it. 

CEBBALS. 

This  State  has  a  surface  area  of  55,405  square  miles,  or 
86,459,200  acres.  We  are  not  able  ta  state  the  proportion  of 
land  and  water  surface,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  consid  jrable,  as 
we  have  neither  lakes  nor  many  large  streams  within  our  borders. 
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In  1801,  there  were  cultivated  in  Corn 4,212,696  acres. 

"  '»  "  Wheat 2,546,409      " 

"  "  .  „  other  field  products....!, 105, 148      " 


ToUl.... 7,864,253      " 

Not  included  ,in  this  enumeration  are  the  counties  of  Carroll,  Du  Page,  Madi- 
son, Pope  and  Washington. 

In  1862,  there  were  cultivated  in  Corn 4,014,077  acres. 

*'  "  "  Wheat..« 2,447,103      " 

*'  "  "  other  field  products....!, 245,735      " 

Total 7,706,915      " 

lJ"ot  included  are  the  counties  of  Carroll,  Clinton,  Douglas,  Ma- 
rion, Pike,  Pulaski,  Randolph,  Saline,  Sangamon  and  Wasliing- 
ton  ;  they  not  having  reported.  The  lists  for  1863  and  1864:  are 
not  yet  made  up  by  the  Auditor  of  State.  We  have  no  means  of 
verifying  any  estimate  which  may  be  made  as  to  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  either  Corn  or  Wheat.  Probably  35  bushels  for  the 
former,  and  12  for  the  latter,  would  be  generally  assented  to  as 
quite  low  enough.  Taking  those  figures  as,  at  worst,  not  very 
wide  of  the  mark,  the  counties  reporting  as  above  produced — 

In  1861,  of  Corn 147,444,360  bush. 

'*     Wheat 30,556,908   " 

In  1862,  ot  Corn 150,492,195   " 

"     Wheat 29,365,236   " 

The  apparent  falling  off  for  1862  is  doubtless  accounted  for  by 
the  failure  of  several  of  the  largest  com  and  wheat-growing  count- 
ies in  the  State  to  report. 

During  the  year  ending  January  1, 1862,  there  were  re- 
ceived at  Chicago,  of  Corn —  26,269,980  bush. 

The  number  of  bushels  arriving  by  railroads  whose 
lines  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  was 
only 69,430       " 

Leaving  as  the  estimated  product  of  this  State  market- 
ed in  Chicago,  in  1861 « 26,200,559       " 

r\n«;.«»  «t.^  ^»».  ^^  j: —  r^^^^^^t    io/;o    *V.A*a  «*»«.»  «.«_ 
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grain-producing  region,  and  to  confirm  the  expectation  raised  by 
the  statistics  and  estimates  in  regard  to  the  rearing  and  fattening 
of  domestic  animals.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  only 
about  one-fifth  part  of  the  surface  area  of  the  whole  State  is  in 
cultivation,  and  that,  except  the  market  and  private  vegetable  gar- 
dens, scarcely  a  single  acre  is  tilled  so  as  to  approximate  the  high- 
est point  of  profitable  culture.  A  few  good  farmers  in  every 
county,  whose  crops  of  corn  for  a  series  of  years  average  from 
30  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  and  whose  wheat  crops  yield  from  12 
to  20  bushels  per  acre,  are  standing  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the 
low  general  average  yield  of  the  State  is  referable  solely  to  indif- 
ferent culture ;  that  neither  unfavorable  climatic  condition  nor 
lack  of  fertility  is  responsible.  Even  the  use  of  improved  machine- 
ry and  implements,  while  it  has  enabled  and  induced  farmers 
to  till  more  ground,  and  has  thus  largely  increased  the  aggregate 
number  of  bushels  harvested,  has  not  in  any  very  marked  degree 
increased  the  average  yield  per  acre.  Lands  are  cheap  and  labor 
dear ;  farms  are  large,  the  hands  to  till  them  few ;  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  generally  yields  what  are  regarded  as  abundant  harvests,  if 
the  husbandman  put  forth  but  the  slightest  efforts ;  lands,  if  sim- 
ply held  without  tillage,  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner  by  steadi- 
ly enhancing  in  market  value ;  farmers,  as  is  the  case  with  the  en- 
tire American  society,  and  especially  with  society  in  the  western 
States,  are,  compared  with  communities  of  the  old  world,  restless 
and  unsettled;  our  laws  favor  if  they  do  not  really  compel  the  di- 
vision of  estates  once  in  every  generation ;  Dlinois  youth,  by  the  uni- 
versally well  maintained  common  schools  of  the  State,  are  educated 
to  assume,  within  the  scope  of  individual  capacity,  any  position  or 
avocation  consonant  with  their  taste  or  feelings;  audit  therefore 
is,  that  farmers'  sons  do  not  always  choose  the  occupation  of  their 
others;  systems  and  methods  are  not  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Experiments  for  the  improvement  of  herds 
or  flocks  which  require  more  than  twenty-five  years  to  complete 
them  are  rarely  brought  to  completion.  Each  of  these  considera- 
tions has  its  influence  to  discourage  systematic  and  persistent 
tiioroughness  in  farming,  and  certainly  to^  delay  the  erection  of  the 
permanent,  finished  farm  structures,  which  abound  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  no  considerable  improve- 
ment has  taken  place;  for,  while  it  is  true  that  the  operations  of 
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husbandry  are  as  a  whole  affected  unfavorably  by  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  named,  yet  there  is  marked  and  steady  progress  in 
all  that  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  to  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  all  engaged  in  it  in  Illinois.  Keversing 
the  old  adage,  the  stones  do  roll  and  they  also  gather  moss ;  and 
while  on  every  hand  there  are  plenty  of  good  farmers  who  till  thor- 
oughly, improve  their  farms  admirably,  and  grow  rich  rapidly,  we 
may  not  hope  for  the  general  prevalence  of  skillful  culture  guided  by 
practical  science  and  hi  inging  its  highest  reward,  until  landed  estates 
are  smaller  than  now,  population  much  more  dense  and  the  temp- 
tation to  expansive  agriculture  passed  away.  As  immigration  pours 
in  upon  us  and  our  cheap  tracts  of  unoccupied  lands  become  the 
homes  of  the  industrious  of  all  nationalities,  manufactures  become 
established  in  every  part  of  this  inviting  field,  and  population  be- 
gins to  approach  a  maximum  density,  the  harvests  of  the  agricul- 
turist must  be  increased  far  beyond  our  present  conception  of 
what  is  possible  and  very  far  beyond  any  existing  example. 

HORTICULTURB. 

We  might,  perhaps,  well  content  ourselves  with  a  simple 
reference  to  the  papers  and  proceedings  published  in  this  vol- 
ume of  the  state  organization  whose  special  province  it  is  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  branch  of  industry,  not 
inappropriately  termed,  "  one  of  the  fine  arts."  We  point  with 
honest  pride  and  unalloyed  pleasure  to  the  progress  of  horticulture 
in  this  State  for  the  four  years  last  past.  Its  practice  and  the  en- 
joyment it  affords  are  well  nigh  universal.  Every  man  or  woman 
who  owns  a  rood  of  land  worships  at  the  shrine  of  its  presiding 
deities,  and,  whether  for  business  or  for  pleasure,  it  has  been  pur- 
sued with  general  success. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  present  the  statistics  of  tree-planting 
and  fruit-growing  since  1860,  confident  they  would  give  evidence 
of  an  enterprise,  prevailing  good  taste  and  refinement  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  State  deserving  more  than  a  transient  thought 

While  the  peach  and  some  other  tender  varieties  may  be  con- 
fined for  production  to  the  southern  portion  of  our  territory,  the 
other  standard  fruits — ^the  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  grrpe  and  all 
the  small  fruits — ^have  flourished  throughout  our  entire  limits.  It  is 
especially  worthy  of  note  that  experiments  already  made  along  our 
western  border  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  culture  of  the  vine 
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and  tlie  manufaclure  of  wines  in  that  region  will  soon  become  a 
leading  interest.  The  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  necessary  to 
the  production  of  abundant  crops,  and  first  rate  wines,  together  with 
inununity  from  disease  which  is  often  iatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  vig- 
neron  elsewhere,  seem  to  be  present  in  that  favored  region.  We  trust 
that  expectations  now  raised  in  this  regard,  will  not  be  disappointed, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  vine  growers  of  the  Mississippi 
may  eclipse  those  of  the  Rhine,  bring  wealth  to  the  State  and  win 
SQch  as  will  persist  in  regarding  sometliing  else  a  better  daily  bever- 
age than  pure  water,  from  the  nauseous  and  noxious  poisons  of  the 
distilleries  to  the  less  deadly  and  more  grateful  nectar  of  the  grape. 
The  quantity  of  finiit  grown  in  this  State  (perhaps  the  remark 
should  be  confined  to  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  grapes)  large  as  it 
is,  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for 
home  consumption.  So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  population 
and  so  commendable  the  taste  of  our  citizens  that  our  immense 
production  of  fruits  fails  to  supply  them  in  the  quantities  de- 
manded. Hence  we,  every  year,*  import  largely  from  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  New  York.  Most  of  our  orchards  have  not,  it  is  true,  at- 
tained the  age  of  full  bearing,  but  it  will  be  many  years  before  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  of  the  State,  stimulate  tree  and  vine  plant- 
ing as  we  may,  will  furnish  the  fruit  consumed  by  the  residents  of 
the  State.  Let  no  man,  therefore,  who  notes  the  thousands  of 
acres  annually  planted  to  orchards  hesitate  or  plant  one  tree  less  for 
that  reason.  As  it  is  to-day,  so  it  will  continue  for  at  least  one  gen- 
eration of  finiit  trees.  The  farmer's  orchard  pays  him  a  far  better 
revenue  than  any  other  equal  area  of  his  farm  costing  no  more  in 
annual  care. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

This  review  would  be  very  incomplete  did  we  fail  to  note  the 
impetus  given  during  the  existing  rebellion  to  several  branches  of 
industry  heretofore  pursued  and  the  introduction  of  some  in  which 
our  people  have  not  previously  engaged. 

The  Cultube  of  Cotton  has  been  attended  with  very  decided 
success,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  is  likely  to  be  main- 
tained for  many  years,  and  the  fibre  to  become  a  staple  product  in 
fiiid  State.  The  counties  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rail- 
road seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  season 
in  that  latitude  to  be  long  enough  to  insure  the  maturity  of  the 
bollfl.     Many  of  the  residents  were  familiar  with  its  culture  and  pre- 
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paration  for  market  and  at  once  responded  to  the  increased  de- 
mand by  efforts  to  produce  it.  Whether  it  will  remain  to  us  as  a 
crop  long  after  tlie  States  further  to  the  south  shall  have  resumed 
their  usual  quiet  and  returned  peacefully  to  their  ordinary  labors, 
is  perhaps  questionable  ;  for  the  present,  however,  it  is,  and  for  the 
immediate  future  it  must  remain,  a  highly  remunerative  field  crop. 

SoKOHUM  Sirup. — Much  has  been  saved  to  the  people  of  this 
State  by  the  timely  introduction  of  Chinese  and  African  Sugar 
canes.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
sirup  have  proven  alike  successful  wherever  attempted  ;  «md  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  this  or  that  portion  of  the  State — this 
or  that  soil,  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  to  the  production 
of  either  the  cane  or  the  sirup.  It  may  now  be  confidently  re- 
garded as  an  established  branch  of  agriculture  and  manufacture ; 
for  so  simple  is  the  process,  that  the  man  who  produces  the  crop 
of  cane  is  ordinarily  quite  competent  to  manufacture  it  into  a 
palatable  sirup.  Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  make  from  the 
juice  a  merchantable  article  of  sugar  with  sufficient  certainty  and 
rapidity  to  justify  tlie  belief  that  it  might  be  relied  on  for  that 
purpose ;  but  such  attempts  have  not  as  yet  been  crowned  by  suc- 
cess. Inventor  after  inventor  has  claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
process  by  which  this  result  could  be  obtained,  but  thus  far  has 
uniformly  failed  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  public.  That  the 
juice  contains  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  crystallizable  sugar,  is 
certain,  but  no  chemist  has  yet  made  known  a  practicable  mode  of 
rendering  it  available  for  commerce. 

Tobacco. — ^The  culture  of  this  plant  and  its  manufacture  have 
increased  for  the  same  causes  and  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the 
production  of  cotton.  In  1862, 1863  and  1864,  it  assumed  a  lead- 
ing position  among  the  field  crops  of  several  counties  in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  State,  and  received  much  attention  from  many  farm- 
ers in  more  northern  sections.  A  large  profit  to  the  producer  has 
been  realized,  and  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  cultivated  quite 
extensively  in  some  localities  for  several  years. 

Hemp. — ^This  crop  has  also  felt  the  influence  of  high  prices  oc- 
casioned by  both  diminished  supply  and  increased  demand,  al- 
though it  has  not  been  grown  in  this  State  to  the  extent  warrant- 
ed by  its  profitableness  and  our  facilities  for  production  as  well  as 
preparation  for  market.  The  true  hemp  region  on  this  continent 
is  pronounced  by  good  authority  to  be  north  of  a  line  running  east 
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and  west  through  the  sonthernmost  point  of  Iowa,  and  continued 
through  this  State.  That  it  can  be  grown  here  of  the  finest  quali- 
ty, and  that  water  for  rotting  it  is  easily  obtained  almost  anywhere 
in  the  district  of  country  allude'^  to,  is  true.  The  strong,  corn- 
growing  soils  of  Central  and  Northern  Illinois  could  hardly  be  ex- 
celled for  this  purpose,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  turned  in  due 
proportion  to  the  culture  of  this  important  fibre. 

Flax. — Much  more  has  been  done  in  the  growing  of  flax  than 
of  hemp ;  and  many  thousands  of  acres  have  been  cultivated  with 
fair  return  to  the  farmer.  A  market  for  the  straw  at  remunerative 
prices  has  been  created  by  the  invention  of  machinery  for  working 
it  np,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  fibre  will,  at  an  early  day, 
be  reduced  to  such  condition  as  to  be  readily  spun  by  machinery 
now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths.  Should  this  expec- 
tation be  realized,  flax  may  become  a  very  important  staple  crop 
in  the  north-west. 

Castob  Beans. — These  are  largely  grown  in  a  few  counties  in 
the  south  western  part  of  the  State,  and  although  we  have  not  the 
figures  showing  the  number  of  bushels  exported  in  any  one  year, 
we  are  assured  they  have  become,  as  they  once  formerly  were,  a 
very  important  source  of  income  to  the  producers.  Exceeding- 
ly sensitive  to  frost,  the  plant  is  not  cultivated  for  the  manufacture 
of  oil  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Sailroad.  During  the  re- 
bellion, and  stimulated  by  an  advance  of  two  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred per  cent,  in  prices,  the  culture  of  the  Castor  Bean  revived 
from  almost  no  product  whatever  in  1860,  to  many  thousand  bush- 
els in  1864.  When,  however,  the  extraordinary  demand  shall 
cease,  or  quiet  be  restored  in  the  southern  States,  where  it  may  be 
pursued  with  certain  immunity  from  frost,  it  is  probable  the  pro- 
duction of  thi^  crop  will  be  gradually  lessened,  until,  even  in  the 
locality  alluded  to,  it  substantially  ceases  altogether.  This  re- 
sult may  be  avoided  to  a  certain  extent,  by  establishing  mills  for 
the  mann£Eicture  of  the  oil  in  close  proximity  to  the  bean  fields, 
instead  of  transporting  the  crop  to  St.  Louis  or  elsewhere  to  be 
worked  np.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  where  no  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles  exist,  we  hope  and  expect,  in  due  time,  to  see  the  raw 
material  found  or  produced  in  this  State  for  any  manufacture  whatr 
ever,  receive  its  finishing  touch  for  the  markets  of  the  world  from 
the  skilled  labor  of  Illinoisans,  in  lUinois  factories  and  workshops. 

—3 
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SKTOMOLOGT. 

Our  duty  would  be  imperfectly  discharged,  did  we  not  ask  your 
attention  to  the  annual  loss  sustained  at  the  hands  of  insect  enemies, 
by  every  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  grains,  grasses, 
fruits  or  vegetables.  Illinois  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  on 
this  subject.  Not  one  of  the  grains — ^not  one  of  the  grasses — not 
one  of  the  firuits,  nor  a  single  vegetable  cultivated  in  any  part  of 
the  world  for  the  benefit,  direct  or  indirect,  of  man,  is  wholly  ex- 
empt from  the  attack  of  insect  foes.  The  most  casual  observer  is 
aware  of  the  fact,  as  stated,  but  few  realize  the  extent  of  the  loss 
thns  occasioned,  while  still  fewer  seem  to  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  it  in  whole  or  in  part. 

It  is  stated  by  competent  authority,  deduced  from  careful  calcu- 
lations and  estimates,  that  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  would 
not  cover  the  annual  loss  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  insect  depredations,  and  that  a  full  proportion  of  this  is 
borne  by  the  people  of  this  State. 

It  is  believed  by  us,  and  the  opinion  is  concurred  in  by  all  who 
have  examined  the  subject,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  this 
sum  might  be  saved  through  the  labors  and  investigations  of  a 
competent  Entomologist,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, on  behalf  of  the  State,  to  provide  at  an  early  day  for  the 
most  thorough  and  scientific  experiments,  with  a  view  to  placing 
before  the  people  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  habits  of 
insect  enemies,  and  the  best  means  to  avert  the  destruction  oc- 
casioned by  them.  The  appropriation  of  not  more  than  $  2000  per 
annum,  to  be  continued  only  on  condition  that  practical  benefit  to 
the  agriculturist  shall  result,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  the 
experiment 

COUNTY  AGRIOULTUBAL   S0CIBTIE8. 

While  regiments  were  being  raised  in  every  county  in  the  State — 
fathers  and  sons  leaving  their  homes  for  the  battlefield — ^it  will 
hardly  be  supposed  that  local  organizations  of  this  character  could 
oontinue  in  operation  as  in  times  of  peace.  Their  grounds  were, 
in  many  instances,  converted  into  military  camps,  and  their  most 
active  members  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country. 
Accordingly,  quite  a  number  temporarily  suspended  their  efforts 
as  societies,  and  ceased  to  hold  their  usual  annual  fairs — in  some 
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cases  for  a  single  year  only,  in  others  longer.  Yet  there  were 
many  which  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  and  held  very 
successful  fairs  each  year  from  1861  to  1864.  Reports  from  thirty- 
four  societies  will  be  found  in  their  appropriate  place  in  this  vol- 
ume. They  give  evidence  of  enterprise  and  energy  in  promoting 
the  industrial  interests  of  their  respective  communities,  and  afford 
abimdant  assurance  that  the  bounty  of  the  State  directed  to  their 
organization  and  maintenance  is  not  misplaced.  When  the  country 
shall  again  be  blessed  with  peace,  and  ^  swords  shall  be  beaten  into 
plow-shares,  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks, '  we  trust  that  every 
county  in  the  State  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  active  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society.  Except  in  unusual  times,  the  prosperity  of 
these  associations  may  be  taken  as  an  almost  infiillible  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  the  thrift  and  public  spirit  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munities in  which  they  exist.  When  men  pursue  farming  as  a 
business — ^not  simply  to  live,  but  to  accumulate  pecuniary  wealth 
and  independence,  for  the  education  and  refinement  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  these  County  Agricultural  Societies  and  Farm- 
er Clubs  abound;  agricultural  and  literary  periodicals  are  taken 
and  read ;  public  schools  are  maintained ;  improved  implements, 
improved  breeds  of  animals,  the  best  varieties  of  seeds  and  fruits 
are  introduced ;  and,  as  ability  to  do  so  follows,  the  £Euins  and  their 
surroundings  become  the  homes  of  intelligent,  thriving,  self-sus- 
taining communities. 

INDlTSTBIAIi  TJKTVBBSrrr. 

In  1862,  the  Congress  of  the  IJmted  States  passed  an  act  donat- 
ing to  the  several  states,  on  conditions  therein  stated,  public  lands, 
to  be  applied  to  educational  purposes  in  the  manner  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  law.  Complying  with  the  terms  imposed  by  Congress, 
this  State  has  received  land  warrants  or  scrip  for  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  acres,  and  we  trust  will  in  due  time  appropriate 
the  proceeds  obtained  from  the  sale  of  it  wisely  and  in  strict  as- 
cordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  making  the  grant.  With- 
out discussing  any  of  the  questions  which  arise  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  institutions  contemplated,  we  have  thought  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  embody  in  this  volume  such  facts  as  may  be  deemed  in^- 
portant  in  tracing  the  history  of  this  great  educational  movement 
of  the  age,  and  especially  such  as  have  transpired  in  our  own  State, 
among  our  own  citizens.    The  proceedings  of  the  various  conven- 
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tions  held  to  consider  this  subject,  together  with  other  matter  of 
of  interest  in  regard  to  it,  will  be  foonl  in  the  appendix.  For  the 
rest,  we  publish  the  following  letter  from  one  of  the  chief  actors 
from  the  very  incipiency  of  the  enterprise  to  the  present  hour, 
who  knows  whereof  he  aflKrms,  and  who,  perhaps  belter  than  any 
living  man,  has  a  full  personal  knowledge  of  its  history: 

Jackboxyilli,  Not.  28,  1865. 

HOH.  JOHK  P.  RlTVOLDB  : 

Dear  Sir — ^Toa  request  me  to  communicate  to  70a  mj  personal  knowledge  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  effort  in  this  State,  to  secure  the  national  endowment  of 
our  present  incipient  system  of  Industrial  Universities.  1  can  Terj  readily  state 
all  that  I  know  about  it,  in  general  terms,  firom  the  first  origin  of  the  idea  to  the 
present  time. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  I  was  connected  with  the  public  schools  and  col- 
leges, either  as  pupil  or  as  teacher,  and  especially  during  the  ten  last  years  of  my 
professorship  in  Illinois  OoUege,  my  mind  was  oftentimes  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  our  popular  systems  of  education,  to  meet  the  obvious 
wants  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  the  people  of  the  great  west.  It  at  last 
seemed  to  me  that  nothing  short  of  a  combined  national  effort  could  successfully 
meet  this  want.  I  became  utterly  discouraged  with  our  then  extant  systems,  (if 
an  hereditary  chaos  can  indeed  be  called  a  system,)  and  abandoned  them  in  de- 
spair, with  the  intent  of  doing  what  I  could  wholly  outside  of  them.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  unity  of  empire  among  a  free  people  implied  unity  of  educational 
plans  and  efforts,  based  on  sblf-ividkkt  and  therefore  undisputed  truths  and 
facts.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  the  best 
reflection  that  I  am  able  to  give  to  the  subject.  But  when,  where,  and  how  pro- 
pose the  needful  changes?  That  for  years  was  the  question,  so  far  as  I  was  con^ 
cerned. 

It  so  happened  about  the  year  1848  or  9,  I  think,  that  I  was  called  to  preside 
over  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  Pike  county,  during  their  session  of  a  week  or  two. 
I  conyersed  with  the  teachers  there  very  freely  on  many  topics,  and  during  the 
session,  and  also  on  my  return  home  at  a  public  meeting  in  Griggsyille,  I  briefly 
explained  my  views  of  a  proper  system  of  National  Education. 

I  was  as  much  surprised  and  encouraged  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  teach- 
ers there,  and  the  people,  seemed  to  fall  in  with  and  approve  of  that  view  of  the 
case,  as  I  afterwards  was  at  the  vehemence  with  which  many  of  the  friends  and 
advocates  of  the  old  classical  system  assailed,  ridiculed  and  denounced  it,  as 
''absurd,''  ''revolutionary,''  "disorganising,"  and  above  all,  utterly  "visionary 
and  hopeless,"  even  if  desirable.  This,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  the  first  time 
such  a  scheme  of  public  education  was  ever  proposed  to  mankind. 

In  the  fall  of  1861 1  was  invited  to  address  a  convention  of  farmers  and  me- 
chanics on  topics  pertaining  to  their  interests,  called  by  the  Buel  Institute,  to 
meet  at  Qranville,  Putnam  county,  III.,  on  the  18th  of  November  of  that  yqar.  I 
chose  this  subject  for  my  main  theme.  Again  the  entire  unanimity  and  heartiness 
of  that  convention  entirely  surprised  me ;  while  it  was  by  no  means  lacking,  to 
say  the  least,  either  in  intelligence  or  in  freedom  of  remark  and  discussion. 

This,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  deliberative  body  %j  whom  this  subject 
was  ever  discussed.*  We  are  therefore  in  the  habit  of  calling  this  our  fibst  con- 
vbntion.  What  they  did  will  appear  from  their  report  published  at  the  time,  and 
herewith  appended.  After  this  time,  discussion,  with  the  usual  opposition,  com- 
menced in  earnest,  through  all  the  accessible  journals  of  the  State,  but  mostly 
through  the  Prairie  Farmer,  ever,  ft>om  the  start,  the  steadfast  and  earnest  advo- 
cate of  our  cause.  Our  State  had  at  that  time  some  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  coUege  and  seminary  funds,  the  annual  interest  of  which  they  were 

•For  this  and  other  papers  referred  to  <n  this  letter,  see  appendix. 
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doleing  ont  to  our  common  schools,  in  a  way  that  did  tb«m  no  good  whateyer, 
but  rather  an  injary.  This  fond  we  desired  shonld  be  appropriated  to  endow  some 
one  or  more  of  the  departments  of  our  contemplated  uniyersitj,  either  the  normal 
school  or  the  agricultural^  so  that  we  might  trnly  say,  before  we  approached 
Congress  for  a  general  endowment,  that  we  as  a  State  had  done  something  oar- 
boItcs  to  show  that  we  had  a  practical  faith  in  our  own  scheme. 

Our  SECOVD  coHYBimoN  was  called  to  meet  at  Springfield,  Jnne  8,  1852,  with 
the  special  design  of  meeting  and  influencing  the  Legislature  on  this  subject, 
with  what  success  the  appended  report  will  show.  A  great  outcry  was  made  in 
many  parts  of  the  State,  that  '*we  intended  to  take  this  fund  away  from  the  poor 
children  in  the  common  schools,  and  build  up  aristocratical  universities  for  the 
sons  of  the  rich.''  Added  to  this,  several  of  toe  old  colleges  of  the  State  wanted 
this  fund  to  be  divided  between  their  own  institutions,  and  joined  vehemently  in 
the  opposition;  so  that  we  could  not  get  a  dozen  men  in  the  whole  Legislature  to 
look  even  with  patience  upon  our  plans. 

Finding  that  we  could  do  nothing  with  the  Legislature,  we  resolved  to  go  be- 
hind them  again,  to  the  people. 

Our  THIRD  GOKVBNTioH  was  accordiugly  called  to  meet  at  Chicago,  Nov.  24, 
1852.  At  this  convention  the  Hon.  Bronson  Morray,  the  fitst  corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  ^who  at  all  times,  so  long  as  he 
remained  in  the  State,  spent  time  and  money  witnout  stint  in  upholding  and  ad- 
vocating our  cause,)  suggested  and  proposed  the  organization  of  the  ^^  Illinois 
Ikdustbial  Lkaoue,"  as  a  means  of  organizing  and  consolidating  our  efforts  to 
move  the  public  mind  toward  the  end  we  desired  to  reach.  The  general  design 
of  that  league,  its  plan  of  action,  together  with  the  report  of  that  convention,  are 
herewith  appended.  Of  course  the  money  in  dimes  collected  from  this  league, 
did  but  very  little  toward  meeting  its  current  expenses;  but  the  league  gave  us  a 
name,  a  power  and  a  foothold,  and  the  additional  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the 
immediate  friends  of  the  cause,  and  the  greatest  share  of  them  by  Mr.  Murray 
himself,  as  pecuniary  embarrassments  at  that  time  left  me  with  but  little  to  con- 
tribute but  my  own  personal  efforts  and  traveling  expenses. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  league,  Mr.  Murray,  Dr.  Rutherford,  now  of  Quincy, 
but  then  professor  and  lecturer  on  physiology  in  our  State,  and  myself,  determined 
to  canvass  the  State  from  town  to  town,  so  far  as  we  could,  and  lay  the' subject 
before  the  people,  and  publish  the  results  in  the  public  papers.  Dr.  Rutherford 
continued  to  labor  in  this  cause  for  many  months  with  great  success,  but  with 
little  or  no  compensation.  We  spent  a  great  part  of  our  time  and  thought  for  a 
year  or  two  in  this  effort,  and  with  the  most  encouraging  success.  The  plain, 
sturdy  common  sense  of  the  people,  wherever  we  met  them,  saw  at  once  where 
their  true  interests  lay. 

Our  FOURTH  coMvHHTioN  was  held  at  Springfield,  January  4, 1853,  with  a  design 
of  attempting  again  to  move  the  Legislature  to  endow  the  normal  school  depart- 
ment, and,  if  practicable,  also  an  agricultural  department,  from  the  above  men- 
tioned seminary  and  university  fhnd  in  the  keeping  of  the  State ;  and  also  to  pe- 
tition Congress  for  a  general  grant  of  f  500,000,  or  thereabouts,  to  each  State  in 
the  Union. 

We  found  the  legislature  surprisingly  changed.  They  listened  to  us  with  much 
respect,  and  with  an  unexpected  degree  of  favor.  The  people  had  turned  their 
attention  seriously  to  the  subject,  and  we  appeared  before  them  not  as  one  or  two 

"d d  abolitionists,  seeking  to  rob  the  dear  children,  and  turn  the  world  in 

general  upside  down,"  but  as  an  organized  force,  that  could  command  votes,  and 
therefore,  at  least,  would  have  respect.  Our  memorial  and  the  report  of  that  con- 
vention, together  with  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  and  Senate  petitioning 
for  the  proposed  grant  of  an  endowment  from  Congress,  are  herewith  appended. 
And  here  again  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  legislature  of  Illinois  was  the 
first  political  body  that  ever  petitioned  Congress,  or  any  other  power,  for  such  a 
grant 

From  this  time  forward,  the  great  majority  of  our  people  and  their  representa- 
tives have  been  firm  and  steadfast  friends  and  advocates  of  the  good  cause.  They 
differ  only  about  the  best  modes  of  securing,  managing  and  appropriating  the 
fhnd,  and  soon  they  will  not  differ  even  about  that. 
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Haying  ihas  practicaDj  secured  our  main  ends,  so  far  as  State  action  was  cob- 
cemed,  we  decided  to  drop  all  public  agitation  at  home,  and  quietly  direct  our 
whole  force  toward  moving  Congress  to  appropriate  the  grant,  by  private  corres* 
pondence  with  leading  and  influential  men  of  all  parties  and  in  all  parts  of  tha 
Union,  both  North  and  South.  In  this  effort,  though  from  its  nature  quite  labo- 
rious and  slow,  our  progress  was  much  more  rapid  than  we  had  anj  right  to  an- 
ticipate. We  soon  found  that  Ood  had  moved  a  great  multitude  of  minds  all  over 
the  country,  to  see  and  feel  and  think  much  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  moved 
ours ;  and  as  often  happens,  the  very  ideas  which  we  had  till  then  supposed  some- 
what peculiar  to  ourselves,  we  found  sown  broadcast  all  over  the  continent,  from 
the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  All  that  was  needed  was  merely 
to  organize  and  marshal  them,  and  direct  them  to  some  fixed  result. 

We  received  letters  of  encourgement  from  all  quarters,  and  of  despair  from 
none. 

During  this  interval,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Morrill,  the  representative  from  Vermont, 
first  presented  the  bill  to  Congress,  known  bb  the  '^Morrill  bill,"  and  secured 
its  passage  through  the  House.  We  forwarded  to  him  all  our  documents  and 
papers,  and  gave  him  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  that  we  could.  He  managed 
the  cause  most  admirably ;  but  the  bill  was  at  first  defeated  by  the  southern  vote 
in  the  Senate,  not  because  the  southern  people  were  opposed  to  it,  far  from  it — 
as  all  our  correspondence  with  them,  and  the  utterances  of  their  agricultural 
press,  plainly  showed.  But  their  fire-eating,  rebel  representatives  in  Congress, 
had,  even  then,  determined  to  do  every  thing  which  they  thought  would  annoy 
and  insult  the  North,  force  on  the  rebellion,  and  serve  the  devil  generally  and 
specifically.  At  the  next  effort  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and,  probably  by 
pre-concerted  arrangement,  vetoed  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  But  at  a  third  effort,  tha 
bill  passed  both  houses,  and  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  approved  it.  Fit  end  of  a 
just  cause. 

As  early  as  1851,  Jesse  K.  Fell,  Esq.,  of  Bloomington,  (one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  devoted  friends  of  our  cause,)  and  myself,  sought  for  a  spot  suitable  for  the 
location  of  the  University,  at  Bloomington,  near  where  the  Normal  Univkrsitt 
now  stands.  Another  even  more  healthful  and  eligible  site,  near  Peoria,  was 
examined  and  approved  by  the  friends  of  the  cause,  all  other  things  being  equal. 
In  due  time  it  came  to  be  tacitly  understood,  that  as  our  teachers  were  in  great 
peed  of  the  Normal  Dbpartmbnt,  the  farmers  should  take  hold  and  help  organise 
their  department  first,  and  that  then  they  would  aid  us  in  ours.  It  so  happened 
that  the  people  of  Bloomington  outbid  the  people  at  Peoria  and  all  other  towns 
in  the  State,  and  the  Normal  Department  was  located  there,  while  a  tract  of 
land  was  still  secured  for  the  Agricultural  and  other  departments.  But  lapse 
of  time  and  subsequent  changes  have  led  many  of  the  friends  of  both  schools  to 
doubt  whether  it  is  necessary  or  even  expedient,  to  locate  both  schools  together. 
Hence  the  other  departments  of  the  proposed  Industrial  University,  are  still  open 
to  bids  or  otherwise,  for  their  location. 

Our  FiPTH  CoNVBNTioM,  ftom  these  and  other  causes,  was  appointed  at  Bloom- 
ington, June  27,  1860.  It  was  to  us  a  sort  of  jubilee.  We  there  saw  the  Normal 
School  in  most  successful  practical  operation,  diffusing  its  benefits  over  all  parts 
of  the  State.  The  brief  address  of  the  president,  Hon  James  N.  Brown,  the  first 
president  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  resolves  of  this  convention, 
are  herewith  appended. 

It  ought  here  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  common  school  teachers  of  the  State, 
as  soon  as  they  fully  understood  the  object  in  view,  in  all  their  various  conven- 
tions and  resolves,  co-operated  with  and  cordially  sustained  the  action  of  the 
League.  The  same  is  true  also,  of  our  various  horticultural  and  agricultural 
conventions.  Indeed  our  more  recent  conventions  have  been  called  and  con- 
ducted by  the  general  friends  of  the  cause,  without  any  special  reference  to  the 
league  as  such.  It  would  be  difficult  now,  and  perhaps  needless,  to  mention  the 
names  of  all  who  have  freely  sacrificed  their  time  and  money  in  this  behalf.  But 
there  is  one  aged,  venerable  and  beloved  man,  who,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
last  of  his  days  on  earth,  gave  to  this  cause  the  heart  and  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
tempered  and  chastened  by  the  maturity  and  experience  of  age.  Dr.  John  A. 
KiMMicoTT,  OF  Thi  Grovb,  former  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural 
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Society.  Substantial! J  the  same  might  be  said  of  most,  if  not  of  all,  the  offieefft 
and  leaders  of  oar  several  State  iodustrial  associations,  fVom  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day,  and  though  belonging  to  all  sects  and  all  parties,  it  is  rery 
remarkable  that  not  the  first  word  of  difference  has  ever  been  heard  among  os 
all,  arising  from  any  political  or  sectarian  grounds.  For  instance,  Senator 
Douglas  and  myself  were  at  extreme  antipodes  in  politics.  I  often  wrote  strongly 
against  him  over  my  full  signature,  and  yet  so  fully  and  cordially  did  we  agree 
on  this  subject,  that  it  so  happened  that  the  very  hour  he  lay  dying  at  Chicago, 
I  was  writing  him  a  long  letter  at  his  request,  (at  my  desk  here,  supposing  that 
he  was  fast  recovering  and  would  soon  be  at  Washington,)  in  order  that  he  might 
take  up  the  special  advocacy  of  our  cause  before  Congress,  which  he  had  prom- 
ised me  he  would  do  at  the  next  session. 

Our  Sixth  Cosvbhtion  was  held  at  Springfield,  June,  1863. 

Our  Sbvbnth  Gonvbhtion,  at  the  same  place,  January,  1864. 

Our  Eighth  Convention  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  State  fair,  in  Decatur, 
September,  1864.  I  forward  the  resolves  of  that  convention.  The  further  records 
you  have  in  your  possession. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  long  struggle  in  defence  of  a  true  principle, 
/>ne  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  vastly  increasing  interest  which  the  masses 
of  our  people  now  feel  in  a  proper  education  for  all,  as  compared  with  what  they 
felt  twenty  years  ago.  Then,  almost  the  entire  practical  aim  was  to  educate  the 
divine,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the  professional  men  generally,  to  watch  over 
and  take  care  of  the  people;  and  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  considered 
a  great  donation  for  any  man  to  make  to  the  cause  of  education.  Now,  the  aim 
is  more  distinctly,  to  educate  the  whole  people  to  **take  care  of  themselves,*' 
and  much  larger  benefices  and  donations,  as  well  as  public  grants  and  endowments, 
have  become  quite  common.  For  example,  Ezra  Cornell,  Esq.*,  of  Ithaca,  N.  T., 
has  himself  donated  to  the  industrial  university  of  that  State  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money  and  two  hundred  acrA  of  good  land,  to  be 
added  to  the  grant  of  Congress,  as  a  bonus  for  locating  their  institution  at  Ithaca. 
Thus  the  Empire  State  will  start  in  her  career  of  rivalry  with  her  sister  republics 
in  indnstrial  education,  with  a  cash  capital  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  Judge  Parker,  of  Penn.,  has  also  given  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  found  a  similar  institution  at  Bethlehem,  in  that  State. 

Smaller  donations  for  similar  objects  have  become  too  numerous  to  attract 
even  a  passing  notice.  Now  I  do  not  claim  that  these  changes  have  been 
wrought  solely,  or  even  mainly,  by  the  force  of  this  new  movement;  but  while  it 
is  not  a  sole  cause,  it  has  been  at  least  one  of  the  most  eflScient  co-operators, 
and  has  led  the  people  to  see  more  clearly  than  they  otherwise  would  have  seen, 
how  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  manage,  a  system  of  education  that  is  worthy  of 
their  effort,  their  age,  their  empire  and  their  renown.  In  obeyance  to  the  same 
general  causes,  also  meantime,  nearly  all  our  oldest  and  best  colleges  in  the  land 
have  materially  changed,  and  some  of  them  have  totally  revolutionized,  their  old 
•*  cttrrict*/iim«,"  (as  they  were  fancifully  called,)  which  many  good  people  sup- 
posed the  very  goddess  of  all  wisdom  and  all  sanctity  herself,  had  ridden  right 
straight  down  from  the  skies,  and  thus  presented  to  mortals  the  only  possible  way 
back  to  her  celestial  abodes. 

Several  SUtes  have  already  started  out  with  their  new  endowments  and  on 
their  new  system,  or  are  prepared  to  do  so,  with  cheering  prospects  of  success  so 
far  as  funds  are  concerned.  But  in  other  regards  their  plans  of  practical  admin- 
I8TBATI0H  are  wholly  irrelevant  or  deficient,  and  I  haie  no  doubt  that  some  of 
them  will  totally  f^il  of  the  great  end  proposed,  while  others  still  will  fall  into 
the  old  ruts,  only  to  get  deeper  in  the  mire  than  their  predecessors  did  and  have 
bat  a  name  to  live  while  yet  they  are  dead.  But  some  of  them  will,  I  trust,  at  last 
succeed,  and  the  others  will  live  and  learn,  and  I  hope  all  will  succeed  at  last, 
though  probably  not  till  after  you  and  I  are  in  our  graves.  Tou  must  have  no- 
ticed with  as  great  pleasure  as  I  did,  that  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Klippart,  of  Ohio,  in  his 
letters  from  Germany,  reports  that  the  most  learned  and  successful  German  pro- 
fessors consider  that  feature  of  our  bill  providing  for  corresponding  secretary 
and  actual  experiments  and  reports  in  each  county,  as  a  '*ftiM  qua  non,**  in  prin- 
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ciple,  without  which  thej  consider  an  efficient  agricnltaral  school  impossible. 
80  far  as  I  know,  no  other  State  has  adopted  any  similar  plan,  and  even  we 
feared  that  it  would  appear  too  new  and  original  to  meet  the  views  of  oar  people  ; 
bat  it  seems  that  our  German  friends  take  the  feathers  all  oat  of  onr  caps,  by 
declaring  it  not  new  and  original  with  as,  bat  old  and  indispensable  to  all  alike, 
and  indeed  so  it  seems  to  me,  and  as  I  could  see  no  waj  to  get  along  without  it, 
I  ventured  to  propose  it,  novel  as  it  is  to  Americans,  and  as  we  then  supposed  io 
the  world.  When  I  see  how  liable  we  are  to  blander  and  totally  fail  in  the  ade- 
qnacj  of  onr  organization,  I  do  not  regret  that  we  still  have  time  to  carefullj 
review  our  present  plan  for  a  charter,  and  to  add  to  it  whatever  else,  (if  anj 
thing,)  maj  yet  be  needed  to  give  it  the  utmost  efficiency  and  success. 

It  is  extremely  fortunate,  however,  for  us,  that  all  parties  among  our  peoplo 
are  substantially  agreed  upon  the  needful  principles  of  our  charter,  and  that  at 
the  last  session  we  only  differed  upon  the  principle  of  location,  whether  it 
should  be  by  direct  action  of  the  legislature,  or  according  to  our  more  usual 
mode  of  fair  competition  between  all  the  counties  in  the  State. 

Supposing  that  it  might  be  well  to  preserve  the  records  of  these  conventions  in 
the  archives  of  our  society,  or  in  your  published  reports,  I  have  inclosed  them  to 
you  in  their  regular  order.  As  matters  of  history  and  for  future  reference,  they 
may  become  of  far  more  value  than  they  seem  to  be  now.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
make  whatever  use  of  them,  and  this  letter  also,  you  may  think  most  proper. 
All  the  other  records  are  in  your  possession.  Yours,  truly, 

J.  B.  TURNER. 

IKTBBNATIOKAL  BXHIBinOK  AT  HAHBUBa,  OEBMAmT. 

It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board  that  the  resident 
TJ,  S.  Consul  at  Altona,  Denmark,  is  a  citizen  of  this  State,  and 
that  he  would  consent  to  represent  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
at  the  International  Exhibition  of  Industry,  to  be  held  at  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  during  the  summer  of  1863,  it  was  determined  to 
appoint  him  to  that  position.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  com- 
missioner for  the  State  and  representative  of  this  Society  very  ac- 
ceptably, and  in  due  time  forwarded  the  following  Report,  accom- 
panied by  prints  of  machines,  &o.,  which  we  are  compelled  to  omit: 

BXXOUTIVB   OOMMITTBB   OF   THB   HAMBURG  INTBRNATIONAL   BXHIBITION. 

President — AnousT  Jos.  Soh<bn,  Consul  of  Nassau. 

Vice  Preeident—Z,  F.  W.  Reimbb,  Vice  Consul  of  Hayti. 

(7omj»i««tf--Theodore  €chmi<ft,  Consul-General  Oldenburg ;  Gustave  Mutaen- 
becker,  Esq. ;  H.  Bieber,  Esq. ;  Glaus  Olde,  Esq,;  Emiele  Ncelting,  Esq. ;  James 
B.  M.  McDonald,  Esq. ;  G.  F.  Schwabe,  Esq. ;  P.  A.  Boss,  Esq. 

Beeretary — Dr.  Gbrhard  Haohmamn,  Hamburg. 
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exhibition.  It  is  true,  I  hare  deroted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  this 
exhibition — bare  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  its  progress  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close,  and  jet  with  all  mj  scrntinj,  I  am  satisfied  my  report 
will  fall  rerj  far  short  of  doing  adequate  justice  to  such  an  immense  undertaking. 
I  wiU  endeavor,  however,  to  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  those  subjects 
in  which  we  in  the  United  States  are  most  interested,  and  so  make  mj  report  as 
concise  and  simple  as  I  possibly  can. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Countries  represented  at  this  International  Agri- 
cultural Exhibition  : 

United  States  of  America,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Brunswick,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Frankfort,  France,  Qreat  Britain,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  Hesse  Cassel,  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  Lubeck,  Mecklenburg  Schwerein,  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  Nassau,  Neth- 
erlands, Oldenburg,  Prussia,  Russia,  Saxonj,  Austria,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switz- 
erland, Spain,  Uruguay,  Yenezula,  Wurtemberg;  States  of  America:  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 

The  anticipations  of  all  connected  with  this  Exhibition  have  been  fully  realiz- 
ed, and  its  superiority  over  anything  of  its  character  ever  held  in  Europe  is  gen- 
erally conceded.  Gentlemen  from  England,  France  and  Germany,  who  have 
attended  such  shows  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  the  past  twenty  years  concur 
in  the  statement,  that  there  has  never  been  in  Europe  a  more  numerous  nor  a 
finer  collection  of  animals  brought  together  than  at  this  Great  International  Ex- 
hibition of  Hamburg.  A  list  of  entries,  however,  will  give  the  best  idea  of  its 
magnitude.  These  embrace  over  thirty  different  nationalities,  extending  from 
Russia  on  the  north  and  east,  to  the  States  of  North  America  in  the  west ;  the 
total  number  of  which  were  as  follows  :  Horses,  524 ;  Cattle,  965 ;  Sheep, 
1,960;  Bwine,  293;  Poultry,  328;  Machinery  and  Implements  of  Husbandry, 
3,941  ;  Miscellaneous  Products  connected  with  Agriculture,  786.  Of  these, 
Great  Britain  contributed — stallions,  33;  marcs,  29;  young  colts,  5;  bulls,  63; 
cows,  25;  heifers,  44;  rams,  135;  ewes,  265;  boars,  25;  sows,  34;  young  pigs, 
30 ;  and  Implements  of  Agriculture  740 ;  other  productions,  4.  The  judges  of 
horses  comprised  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp,  of  Suffolk,  England,  and  Counts  Wald- 
stein,  Schimmelmann,  Plattenwedel  and  Prof.  Dr.  Rueff,  of  Germany.  Among 
the  judges  for  cattle  and  sheep,  were  Robt.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Devon,  England,  Messrs. 
Needham  and  Baldwin,  of  the  United  States ;  and  Count  Gustorw,  of  Holstein  : 
Baron  Maltzhan,  of  Mecklenburg,  and  Zimmermann,  of  Freidburg,  Saxony.  And 
for  Agricultural  Implepients  and  Machinery,  the  following  very  talented  jury : 
Prof.  Ruehlmann,  of  Hanover ;  Prof.  Arenstein,  of  Vienna ;  Hon.  A.  Baldwin,  of 
New  York;  Prof.  Wilson,  of  Edinborough ;  Count  Reventlow,  of  Holstein  ;  Prof. 
Hartstein,  of  Boem,  Prussia,  and  0.  Hedengren,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden.  The 
show  of  Horses  was  excellent ;  and  in  cart  horses,  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and 
Yorkshire  made  themselves  conspicuous.  The  prizes  for  mares  were  equally  di- 
vided between  T.  Crisp,  Esq.,  of  Butley  Abbey;  W.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Baytham, 
Suffolk ;  J.  Groves,  of  Klrkhammerton  Lodge,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Beverly, 
Yorkshire.  In  riding,  hunting  and  military  horses,  bred  on  the  continent,  Prince 
Lippescbes  Sennergestut  took  the  first  400  thaler  prize,  with  a  stallion  of  Han- 
overian breed,  with  English  names  in  its  pedigree.  The  Brewer,  shown  by  Mr. 
Groves,  of  Wetherby,  Yorkshire,  and  three  Clydesdale  mares,  entered  by  Sir  C. 
B.  Phipps,  from  Prince  Albert's  stables  at  Windsor,  also  took  prizes.  In  Short- 
horn Bulls,  Lord  Walsingham's  Lord  Lovell,  and  two  fine  white  bulls,  owned  by 
Mr.  Crisp,  occupied  first  positions ;  as  did  bulls  shown  by  Mr.  Groves,  of  Park 
House ;  Lord  Einnaird  of  Rosse  Priory ;  0.  Olde,  of  Hamburg ;  Mr.  James,  of 
Northumberland,  and  Saddler,  of  Edinburgh.  In  Short-horn  Bulls  under  two 
years  old,  Mr.  Merten,  of  London,  took  the  first  prize  with  his  white  bull  named 
First  Fruits.  In  Sheep,  classed  as  Merinos,  we  took  the  two  highest  prizes  for 
quality  and  quantity  of  wool  There  were  92  entries  of  this  class,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  first  breeders  of  England,  France,  Saxony,  Hanover  and  Hol- 
stein, but  the  awarding  committee  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  American 
sheep,  and  the  honors  were  given  to  George  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Westminster, 
Vermont,  the  owner  and  breeder.  A  second  prize  was  also  awarded  to  him  for 
Ewes.  In  South-downs,  the  honors  were  equally  divided  between  Lord  Walsing- 
ham,  of  Marlin  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Harptree  Court,  Summer- 
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letshire;  except  in  one  instance,  where  G.  Loeppritz,  of  Ganterhof,  Wartem- 
berg,  carried  awaj  a  prize  of  fifty  thalers.  Of  Shropshire  Sheep,  there  were  23 
entries,  and  the  prizes  were  equally  divided  between  Gnerrier,  of  London,  and 
W.  Humphrey,  Esq.,  Oak  Ash  Farm,  Berkshire.  In  Leicestershire,  however, 
there  was  a  much  larger  show,  there  being  92  entries.  Some  extraordinary  fine 
animals  were  exhibited  in  this  class,  and  the  honors  divided  between  England 
Schleswig,  Holstein.  The  entries  for  Lincolnshire  and  Cotswolds  were  very 
numerous,  embracing  some  300  from  England  ;  the  two  highest  prizes  of  which 
were  awarded  to  T.  B.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Branston,  Lincolnshire.  In  Long- 
wooled  Sheep,  bred  on  the  continent,  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig 
carried  off  the  principal  honors.  Swine — Some  of  the  animals  in  this  class  were 
of  enormons  size.  One  of  them,  a  boar,  weighing  1500  lbs.  In  fact,  the  large 
Yorkshire  and  Suffolk  breeds  attracted  most  attention,  and  the  prizes  were  most- 
ly awarded  to  these  counties.  John  Hickman,  of  Hull,  Yorkshire,  took  the  first 
prize,  with  his  "boar  Garibaldi,  age  4  years  and  2  months.  The  skin  of  this  animal 
was  more  like  that  of  a  human  being  than  a  quadruped.  I  heard  a  gentleman 
remark  that  he  was  as  fair  as  a  woman.  Hickman  also  carried  off  the  two  high- 
est honors  for  Sows,  with  his  Alice  Maud,  aged  4  years  and  2  months,  and  a  two- 
year  old  sow,  named  Duchess  of  Deningham.  R.  Smith,  of  Hull,  had  a  very  fine 
sow  in  this  lot,  of  th^  same  age,  which  took  a  second  prize.  If  any  of  our  people 
wish  to  improve  their  breeds,  I  can  safely  recommend  them  to  these  gentlemen. 
They  are  all  old  breeders,  and  men  of  high  reputation.  In  Suffolk  breeds,  the 
honors  were  divided  between  W.  B.  Wainham,  Esq.,  of  Oasehead,  Yorkshire,  and 
T.  Crisp,  Esq.,  of  Butley  Abbey,  Suffolk.  Berkshire. — In  this  class,  the  entries 
were  rather  few  of  mature  animals,  and  most  numerous  in  young  pigs.  The  first 
prize  for  boars  2}  years  old,  was  awarded  to  Her  Von  Spoerken,  of  Horndorf, 
Hanover ;  and  for  sows  of  the  same  age,  to  T.  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  Suffolk, 
England.  In  young  pigs,  ranging  from  6  to  14  months  old,  the  prizes  were 
chiefly  awarded  to  Crisp,  .Wainham,  Hickman,  and  G.  M.  Sexten,  Esq.,  of  Wheis- 
tead  Hall,  Suffolk.  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  inform  myself  of  these 
men,  and  from  the  best  authority,  I  can  recommend  them  as  old  and  celebrated 
breeders  of  swine.  And  f^om  personal  observation,  I  am  satisfied  of  the  general 
excellence  of  their  stock,  as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  shown  at  this  exhi- 
bition. I  have  therefore,  where  I  had  occasion  to  mention  their  names,  given 
their  address  also.  Fowls. — The  judges  awarding  prizes  for  fowls  were  Arthur 
Donner,  Esq.,  of  Altona,  and  Dr.  Brehm,  of  Hamburg  ;  and  I  imagine  they  had  a 
very  difficult  task  to  perform.  For  the  entries  were  not  •nly  numerous,  ( there 
being  340  )  but  the  collections  were  very  fine  and  rich,  in  every  variety  of  color 
and  kind.  In  Cochin-Chinas  and  Bantams  with  legs  clear  of  feathers,  Rector 
Bockleman,  of  Osnabruck,  Hanover,  carried  off  the  first  prizes.  He  also  got  a 
medal  for  a  coop  of  Black  Malay  hens,  remarkable  for  their  roundness  of  breast, 
and  weight  in  proportion  to  size.  A  10  thaler  prize  was  awarded  him  for  a  new 
breed,  called  Elephants.  This  gentleman  made  over  a  hundred  entries,  embrac- 
ing every  variety  of  barn-door  fowl,  and  carried  of  35  thalers  in  prizes,  and  three 
medals,  0.  A.  Wolff,  Esq.,  of  Barmen-on-the-Rbine,  took  the  first  honors  for 
Black  Spanish  hens  and  Silver-haired  Japanese  fowls.  0.  Olde,  Esq.,  of  Ham- 
burg, first  prize  for  Black  Dorkings,  and  Miss  Nathnsins,  of  Hundisburg,  Saxony, 
first  prize  for  English  Game  breed.  F.  L.  Minton,  Esq.,  of  Bergadorf,  near  Ham- 
burg, first  prize  for  a  coop  of  Polish  hens,  and  a  medal  to  E.  Freiherr  Von  Merck, 
for  a  very  singular  French  breed.  This  gentleman  exhibited  some  very  fine 
breeds  of  house  doves:  such  as  Carriers,  Tumblers,  Ruffs,  Black  Friars,  Romish, 
and  others,  for  which  which  he  received  a  small  silver  medal.  A  medal  was 
also  given  to  F.  Busch,  of  Mecklenburg,  Schwerein,  for  a  pair  of  white  geese,  of 
beautiful  shape  and  immense  size.    This  closed  the  principal  awards  for  fowls. 

Miscellaneous  entries,  from  the  Farm,  the  Orchard,  Garden,  Vinery,  Cellar  and 
Dairy. 
Several  Countries  were  represented  in  miscellaneous  articles,  as  follows  : 
Austria  sent  Wheat,  Cheese,  Wine,  Flax,  Hops,  Honey,  Wool  and  Fruit.  Ba- 
den contributed  numerous  samples  of  Rhine  Wines,  Cherry  Cordial,  Tobacco, 
Maize,  Cigars,  Hops,  Buckwheat  and  Hemp.  Canada. — ^Mr.  May,  of  Montreal, 
showed  samples  of  Corn  and  Grain.     Denmark. — From  the  fat  old  Duchies  of 
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Ho1«tein  and  Schleswig,  there  were  large  contribations  of  Butter,  Flour,  Grits, 
Beef,  Hams,  Pork,  Rape  seed.  Rape  seed  cake,  Linseed  cake,  Wool,  Potatoes, 
Wheat,  Rye,  Flax,  Cheese,  Fodder  and  Lager  Beer. 

England  had  a  few  samples  of  Linconshire  Wool,  Kent  Hops  and  Wheat. 
Brance  showed  a  number  of  cases  of  Bordeaux-Cognac  Pickles,  Chocolate,  Con- 
serves and  Eau  de  Cologne.  Hamburg,  of  course,  had  an  extensiye  miscellane- 
ons  show  of  Cheese,  Wine,  Smoked  Beef,  Fish,  Sauces,  Conserves,  Sausages,  To- 
bacco, Hops,  Beeswax,  Guano,  Super  Phosphate,  Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  Mess 
Beef,  Biscuits,  Apples,  and  the  largest  variety  of  grass  seeds  (  with  living  sam- 
ples of  grass  )  ever  witn^sed  on  exhibition.  These  were  contributed  by  Ernst 
k  Sprechleson,  of  Hamburg,  the  great  German  seedsmen.  Hanover  sent  samples 
of  Flax,  Oakum,  Tar,  Gin,  Graupin  or  Pearl  Barley,  Hops,  Cheese,  Butter,  Peas, 
Fruit,  and  Wheat  Hesse  Darmstadt  furnished  over  fifty  samples  of  Wine — fine 
Rhine  Wine.  The  best  houses  in  Bingen,  Worms,  Mainz,  Weltenheim  and  Als- 
heim  were  represented.  Holland  was  well  represented  in  products  of  the  dairy  : 
such  as  butter  and  Cheese.  Lubeck  sent  samples  of  Vinegar,  Preserved  Vege- 
tables in  cakes,  and  Medicines  for  cattle.  Mecklenburg  Schwerein  produced  sam- 
ples of  Rye,  Peas,  Flour,  Bran,  Rape  cake.  Linseed  cake.  Turnips,  Silk,  Cheese 
and  Wool.  From  Nassau  very  fine  samples  of  Wine  were  sent  by  Prince  Metter- 
nich  and  Barou  Zwierleind — Old  Johannisburg.  Prussia  was  also  well  repre- 
sented in  Seeds,  Flax,  Hops,  Wheat  flour,  Tallow,  Wool,  Potatoes,  Rape  seed 
Oil,  Oakum,  Peas,  Butter,  Cheese,  Sugar,  Rhubarb  Wine,  kc.  Russia  brought 
samples  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Tares,  Linseed  and  Linseed  cake,  Wool,  Leather,  Tal- 
low, Butter,  Schweiser  Cheese,  Rye,  Turpentine,  Sugared  Fruit  and  Oil.  Sax- 
ony exhibited  samples  of  Honey,  Wine,  Fish,  ( cured, )  Spirits,  Fine  Wools,  Es- 
sential Oils  and  Spirits  of  Balsam.  From  Sweden,  Cheese,  Butter,  Potatoes, 
Onions,  Carrots,  Wheat,  Hay  and  Turpentine.  From  Switzerland,  Cheese,  Crys- 
tallized Milk  and  Cherry  Cordial.  United  States  of  America. — Amongst  the  mul- 
titudinous preparations  of  cereal  products  submitted  to  public  inspection  at  this 
Bxhibition,  the  most  novel,  as  well  as  the  most  useful,  was  **  Duryea's  Maizina," 
or  Corn  Flour,  manufactured  by  the  Glen  Cove  Company,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
from  the  purest  pearl  white  American  Com.  This  article  of  food  is  so  well 
known  in  the  United  States,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  animadvert  upon  its 
many  good  qualities  as  a  cheap  and  highly  nourishing  food.  I  was  delighted  to 
see  how  rapidly  it  sold  here.  Its  reputation  is  as  great  in  England  as  at  home. 
It  was  awarded  a  medal.  James  R.  McDonald,  Esq.,  late  Vice  Consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Hamburg,  had  a  medal  presented  to  him  for  Bottled  Fruit  and 
Hops,  from  America.  The  same  gentleman  also  took  a  medal  for  an  American 
Cheese,  weighing  950  lbs,  and  another  medal  for  Baker's  Super  Phosphate. 
Hale  and  Parshall,  of  Lyons,  New  York,  had  a  large  bronze  medal  given  for  Pep- 
permint Oil ;  and  A.  T.  Stout  k  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania,  received  a  medal  for  Coal. 
R.  H.  Allen  k  Co.,  New  Yojk,  a  medal  for  Turkish  Wheat ;  H.  G.  Hotchkiss,  of 
Lyons,  N.  Y.,  a  medal  for  Fancy  Oils.  We  had  also  on  exhibition,  a  large  as- 
sortment of  Petroleum  Oil  Lamps,  with  patent  burners,  ornamented  with  cut- 
glass  globes,  kc.  These  also  carried  a  medal.  Heavy  and  light  Machinery  for 
Agricultural  purposes. — In  this  class  the  entries  were  very  large — being  near 
3,000,  and  to  gfive  a  description  of  the  various  articles,  even  of  merit,  would  fur- 
nish material  for  a  large  volume.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  that  class 
of  machinery  of  a  useful  and  leading  character.  And  let  me  state  here  that  we 
were  very  indifferently  represented  in  Agricultural  Implements ;  and  in  Steam 
Machinery  we  had  nothing.  Those  who  wanted  power  had  to  rent  it  on  the 
ground  to  shovr  their  machines  in  motion.  The  result  was,  our  machinery  was 
spread  all  over  the  inclosure.  In  Portable  Steam  Engines,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  anything  particularly  new  introduced,  but  it  seems  as  though  the  at- 
tention of  inventors  had  rather  been  directed  to  the  more  practical  task  of  con- 
solidating and  improving  their  former  inventions,  rather  than  to  produce 
novelties.  The  English  mechanic  deserves  great  credit  in  this  respect,  because, 
by  this  system  of  reproduction,  he  continually  keeps  before  him  the  importance 
of  economy,  simplicity  of  construction,  workmanship,  and  general  excellence  of 
material.  The  result  of  their  efforts  in  this  direction  was  abundantly  evident  In 
the  macMnery  on  exhibition  at  this  show.    Marshall's  Improved  Portable  Steam 
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Engines  I  fa&Te  seen  at  work,  and  I  assure  yon  thej  work  admirably.  The  prices 
are  as  follows,  and  I  bellere  thej  conld  be,  and  are  manafactured  in  the  United 
States  for  less  money : 

6-hor8e  power,    8}  inch  cylinder - £  196 

8      **  "  9|     *•  "        « 220 

10      "  "        lOf     "  "        260 

With  doable  cylinders,  the  prices  are  : 

8-horse  power,    6}  inch  cylinder £246 

10      "  <*  ll     "  "        280 

12      "  "  8|     "  "        « 320 

This  firm  had  several  other  articles  of  Agricnltural  Machines  on  the  ground, 
but  nothing  of  especial  worth  to  Americans,  except  this  engine.  Barrett,  Exall 
k  Andrews'  Machinery,  Agricaltural  Implements,  Steam  Engines,  &c.,  attracted 
considerable  attention.  They  had  a  large  assortment,  and  received  a  gold  medal 
on  the  whole.  Their  works  are  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  England.  We  next 
come  to  Clayton  k  Go/s  fine  collection  of  Brick.  Pipe  and  Tile  Machines,  Fog- 
ging, Crushing  and  Mortar  Mills,  Steam  Engines  kc,  A  most  interesting,  vener- 
able and  universal  craft  is  that  of  brick-making ;  and  various  and  romantic  are 
the  associations  connected  with  it.  The  old  manual  process — slow,  costly,  and 
ineffective  in  its  results,  has  long  stood  its  ground  amongst  the  contrivances 
connected  with  the  building  arts  and  the  works  of  the  architectural  engineer,  as 
an  example  of  neglect  in  the  midst  of  the  great  improvements  which  have  sig- 
nalized our  times.  But  like  many  other  fruits  of  intolerable  prejudice,  this  rude 
system  has  now  nearly  gone  out.  Wherever  the  despotic  monarch  Steam  suc- 
ceeds in  establishing  his  rule,  there  do  we  find  that  all  crude,  manual  routine 
gradually  disappears,  or,  at  least,  shrinks  within  the  narrowest  bounds.  Steam 
has  not  yet  mastered  the  work  of  the  Farmer,  but  it  has  effected  wonders,  even 
in  that  comparatively  unpromising  sphere  of  action.  In  the  operations  of  the 
builder,  its  effects  are  more  directly  palpable ;  particularly  in  the  class  of  ma- 
chinery it  has  been  my  privilege  to  witness  at  this  Exhibition.  Clayton's  Com- 
bined Mechanical  Temperer  and  Brick-Moulder,  when  worked  by  a  7-horse 
engine  will  produce  25,000  brick  per  day.  In  it,  the  pugging  and  moulding 
(  and  if  necessary,  the  crushing,  also,  )  are  simultaneously  carried  out,  and  the 
moulded  bricks  are  delivered  in  a  continuously  alternate  stream  from  the  two 
ends  of  the  machine.  The  moulding  and  compressing  orifices  (  formed  with  rol- 
lers, )  through  which  the  stream  of  clay  is  passed  for  shaping  into  the  required 
brick-section,  are  of  novel  construction,  or  design — being  contrived  for  turning 
out  the  clay  with  smooth  faces  on  every  side,  and  with  clean,  sharp  edges.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  express  a  mass  of  clay  of  fifty  inches  sectional  area  through 
.  a  moulding  orifice,  so  as  to  give  sharp  and  fine  edges,  as  the  increased  frictional 
action  in  the  angles  causes  the  edges  to  be  roughened  and  torn.  Clayton,  how- 
ever, has  ingeniously  removed  this  difficulty,  by  giving  revolving  sides  to  his  die 
orifices,  and  therefore  does  not  rely  upon  mere  expression  for  giving  form  to  the 
plastic  mass.  And  above  these  die  rollers  is  a  water  reservoir,  from  which 
branch  supply  pipes  pass  down  to  the  working  surface  of  the  die,  for  lubrication. 
The  bricks  are  turned  out  in  such  a  state  of  stifibess-  as  to  bear  walling  up  sever- 
al bricks  high,  on  leaving  the  moulding  orifice.  In  this  an  enormous  saving  in 
drying  space  is  obviously  effected,  as  the  necessity  of  flooring  the  bricks  is  en- 
tirely done  away  with.  In  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where  labor  is  al- 
ways expensive,  machinery  of  this  character  is  needed,  and  particularly  in  the 
immense  prairie  State  of  Illinois,  whose  building  material  must  of  necessity  be 
principally  brick,  and  the  prospect  of  remuneration  is  the  greater  on  this  ac- 
count, that  I  need  hardly  urge  upon  our  mechanics  the  advantages  offered  in  the 
construction  of  this  class  of  machinery.  The  next  thing  of  importance  which  took 
my  attention  was  Clayton's  Drain-Tile  and  Pipe  Machines.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  add  a  single  line  in  behalf  of  the  advantages  of  drainage.  The  experience 
of  the  last  half  century  has  rapidly  developed  not  only  an  improved  system  of 
drainage,  but  also  improved  means  of  agriculture,  and  taught  the  land-owner  and 
farmer  the  invaluable  lesson  that  wet  land  (  whatever  its  component  qualities,  ) 
must  be  effectually  drained  before  its  natural  fertility  can  be  developed,  or  be- 
fore natural  or  artificial  manures  can  be  advantageously  applied.    By  the  instru- 
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mentalitj  of  thorough  drainage,  almost  magical  ehanges  have  been  effected 
everywhere.  Barren  lands  have  been  oonrerted  into  fertUe  fields,  and  rushj  bogs 
into  verdant  meadows ; 

<*  In  reedy  marsTi  and  tUgnant  swamp, 

9  he  btitem  teeke  hie  sedgy  bome> 

Tin  art  and  indartr^  eonrert  the  scene, 

And  golden  corn— ripened  by  8uinmer*8  son— 

Waves  plenteous  o*er  the  bosom  of  the  earih. 

The  great  increase  and  Buperiority  of  the  produce  which  has  invariably  follow- 
ed deep  and  effectual  drainage  have  assured  the  most  skeptical  and  timid  of  its 
inestimable  value;  and  every  agricultural  improver  is  aware  that  until  the  aid 
of  thorough  draining  be  first  invoked,  all  manures  are  wasted,  the  most  useful 
agricultural  implements  are  comparatively  powerless,  the  sub-soil  plow  in  vain 
seeks  to  bring  into  cultivation  a  latent  virgin  soil,  and  water  irrigation  itself,  in- 
stead of  becoming  a  source  of  wealth,  would  but  spread  wider  desolation.  Now, 
then,  the  introduction  of  machine-made  pipe  or  cylindrical  drain  tiles  into  mod- 
em  drainage  is  a  most  important  era  in  agricultural  improvement.  It  at  once 
combines  perfection  with  economy,  as  the  previous  enormous  cost  of  tile  drain- 
age amounted  to  a  virtual  prohibition  of  its  use.  This  prohibition,  however,  ex- 
ists no  longer.  It  is  rescinded  by  the  cheapness  with  which  tiles  are  made  by 
these  machines*  I  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  our  machine  makers,  particu- 
larly as  they  are  susceptible,  in  the  hands  of  American  mechanics,  of  consider- 
able improvements,  even  yet.  The  next  lot  of  machinery  I  have  dotted  down  in 
my  journal  is  that  of  Garrett  &  Sons,  Leiston  Iron  works,  Suffolk.  The  princi- 
pal machine  on  exhibition  by  this  firm  was  a  Patent  Locomotive  Traction  En- 
gine. Of  this  class  of  steam  engines  there  were  several  on  the  grounds,  but  this 
one  took  the  first  prize.  The  advantage  it  had  over  the  others  appeared  to  me  to 
consist  chiefly  in  its  "T"  shaped  iron  paddles,  attached  to  the  face  of  the  driving 
wheels,  which  prevented  its  slipping  in  passing  over  soft  ground.  I  hardly  think 
it  of  much  service  in  the  United  States.  Avoling  &  Porter,  of  Rochester,  Eng- 
land, had  one  also  on  exhibition.  The  rim  of  the  driving-wheels  had  a  plain 
surfiice,  and  slipped  a  good  deal.  I  am  told  there  are  a  number  of  these  engines 
in  use  in  England,  and  that  they  travel  over  the  most  hilly  parts  of  the  country, 
including  inclines  of  I  in  6 ;  but  from  those  I  saw  work  here,  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  this  statement  Price,  10-horse  power,  £420.  Garrett  i  Son  had  also  on 
exhibition  an  Improved  Grain-dressing  Machine,  of  which,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence serves,  we  in  the  west  are  very  much  in  need  of  a  good  one.  These  ma- 
chines are  so  constructed  as  to  be  adapted  for  dressing  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
small  seeds.  It  is  fitted  with  spike  rollers,  adapted  for  dressing  spring  wheat 
when  in  very  rough  chaff,  and  it  occurred  to  me  as  a  very  suitable  dressing  ma- 
chine for  the  western  farmer.  The  largest  collection  and  variety  of  Plows  on  ex- 
hibition here,  was  to  be  found  at  the  stand  of  Messrs.  Ransome  k  Sims,  of  Ipswich, 
England,  who  showed  some  novelties  in  the  way  of  Double  and  Gang  Plows. 
One  pattern  was  intended  to  be  worked  by  one  horse.  It  will  turn  a  furrow  6x9 
inches,  and  is  adapted  for  a  garden  or  orchard  plow,  or  for  turning  up  land  be- 
tween rows  of  vines,  Indian  corn,  &c.,  in  light  prairie  soil ;  and  another  will  turn 
two  furrows,  7x10  inches,  and  may  be  used  with  three  or  four  horses.  Price,  £  7. 
They  also  exhibited  a  Balance  or  Gang  Plow,  the  material  of  which  is  iron,  and 
is  adjustable  to  different  width  of  furrows.  It  is  worked  by  a  portable  steam 
engine  and  windlass  combined  with  a  wire  rope.  I  cannot  furnish  so  full  in- 
formation of  this  apparatus  as  I  would  like,  from  the  fact  that  I  did  not  see  it  at 
work.  It  is  certainly  susceptible  of  great  improvements,  to  adapt  it  for  use  on 
large  western  farms.  From  7  to  10  acres  per  day  is  all  that  this  steam  plowing 
apparatus  has  accomplished  hitherto.  The  price  of  the  machinery,  includiug 
engine,  plows,  grappling  anchors  and  1200  yards  of  steel  rope,  is  £320.  This 
firm  exhibited  also  two  Cotton  Gins,  "  Macharty's  Double-action  '*  and  the 
*'  Chnrka  Gin.''  The  State  of  Illinois  having  become  a  cotton-growing  State, 
this  class  of  machinery  will  be  brought  into  requisition  there.  They  had  also  on 
exhibition  one  of  Sanibrd  &  MaUory's  Flax  Scutching  Machines,  which,  from  its 
simplicity  of  action  and  apparent  efficiency,  and  the  small  amount  of  power  re- 
quired to  drive  it,  struck  me  that  it  would  prove  a  suitable  machine  for  flax 
growers  and  dressers  in  the  United  States.    Macharty's  Cotton  Gin. — This  ma- 
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chine  is  said  to  be  the  most  efficient  end  practical  one  for  the  purpose,  of  anj  in 
nee,  but  it  is  especiftUj  adapted  for  Sea  Island  or  other  long  and  medium  staples. 
It  will  produce  from  25  to  30  lbs  of  cleaned  cotton  per  hour.  Thej  are  much  in 
use  in  Smyrna,  Egypt  and  the  Brazils.  The  power  required  is  one  horse  for  two 
gins,  and  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  400  rerolutions  per  minute.  Gross  weight, 
d\  cwt ;  total  cost  price  for  shipment,  all  complete,  £  25-13>0.  The  Churka  Gin 
is  for  East  India,  or  any  of  the  descriptions  of  cotton  having  hard  and  smooth 
seeds.  It  will  separate  10  lbs  of  cleaned  cotton  per  hour,  without  injury  to  the 
fibre.  One  boy  can  attend  to  the  feeding  of  four  machines,  and  the  requisite 
power  is  one  horse  to  6  gins.  Weight,  5}  cwt ;  price  packed  ready  for  shipment, 
for  steam  power,  £  12-1^6,  hand  power  gins,  £  16-10-0.  The  cylinder  of  San- 
ford  k  Mallory's  Flax  Scutcher  is  20  inches  diameter  and  the  feed  26  inches.  It 
can  be  worked  by  boys,  as  no  skilled  labor  is  requisite.  The  cylinder  is  compos- 
ed of  four  iron  rings,  which  sustains  the  teeth  and  scrapers,  and  the  belt  is  of 
strips  of  leather,  which  cary  the  corresponding  teeth,  the  open  spaces  allowing 
the  boon  or  shove  to  fall  through,  whilst  the  tow  is  thrown  out  at  the  end.  The 
flax  scutched  by  this  machine  ( some  of  which  I  saw,^  is  produced  perfectly  even 
and  unbroken,  with  very  clean  ends.  Two  small  Doys  will  produce  with  this 
machine  100  lbs  of  clean  flax  per  day.  Motive  power  required  is  half  a  horse. 
Price,  £33-15-0,  delivered  in  London.  The  German  and  French  mechanics  had 
but  little  in  the  way  of  machinery  calculated  to  attract  an  American's  attention. 
They  seem  to  copy  English  and  American  manufactures  and  implements,  without 
improving  the  principal.  Even  in  French  Mill  Stones,  an  English  firm  showed 
the  largest  and  best  sample  of  French  Burrs-  I  will  now  give  you  a  list  of  our 
American  exhibitors,  their  machinery,  and  the  prises  they  have  taken.  First 
stands  Gyrus  H.  McGormick,  of  Ghicago,  Illinois.  A  gold  medal  for  the  intro- 
duction and  perfection  of  practical  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines.  This  was 
the  only  gold  medal  given  for  this  class  of  Agricultural  Machinery.  McGormick 
had  two  of  his  machines  on  the  ground,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  the  Ham- 
burg Agricultural  Museum,  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition.  Seymour,  Morgan 
k  Go.,  of  New  York,  received  a  silver  medal  for  a  first-class  combined  Reaper 
and  Mower.  Thompson  k  Avery,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  most  economical  Motive 
Power.  James  A.  Saxton,  Ohio,  a  large  bronze  medal  for  Ball's  Gombined  Reap- 
er and  Mower.  John  Kelsey,  of  Tardleyville,  Penn.,  a  large  bronze  medal  for  a 
\/  shaped  harrow.  This  harrow  might  be  improved,  by  adding  an  axle-tree  to 
the  scraper,  and  wheels,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  light  lands  subject  to  twitch  grass. 
The  scraper  would  then  be  used  on  the  fulcrum  and  lever  principle  for  raising 
the  harrow  when  choked  with  weeds.  The  harrow  is  a  good  one,  but  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement.  Whittemore,  Belcher  k  Go.,  Massachusetts,  for  an  assort- 
ment of  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements,  a  large  bronze  medal.  L.  P. 
Rose,  Michigan,  large  bronze  medal  for  a  case  of  highly  finished  Hay  Forks, 
Hoes,  Grubs,  kc,  E.  G.  Taintor,  Massachusetts,  a  bronze  medal  for  a  Planing  and 
Tenanting  Machine.  George  Gampbell,  of  Yermont,  a  large  bronze  medal  for 
Willard's  Patent  Root-cutter«  John  Yanderbilt,  New  York,  a  large  bronze  me- 
dal for  a  collection  of  Agricultural  Implements.  John  W.  Free,  of  Indiana,  a 
large  bronze  medal  for  a  Fanning  Mill.  Hall  k  Spear,  ^Pennsylvania,  a  bronze 
medal  for  a  Plow.  Solon  P.  Hnbbell,  New  York,  a  large  bronze  medal  for  his 
Seed-sower.  Gontributions  from  the  Shrubbery  Garden,  Hot-house  and  Orchard. 
I  never  saw  at  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  such  an  extensive  collection  of  Plants, 
Flowers,  Shrubs,  Fruits  and  Yegetables ;  and  nothing  could  surpass  the  beauti- 
ful manner  in  which  they  were  arranged  for  exhibition.  On  leaving  the  outer  in- 
closure,  and  passing  through  the  portal,  which  opens  into  this  department,  the 
eye  rests  upon  a  scene  of  magic  beauty.  So  magnificently  beautiful  is  the  tran- 
sition ftom  the  prosaical  machine  and  cattle  shed  to  this  bewitching  Floral 
Gourt,  surprise  sits  upon  every  countenance  the  moment  he  enters.  And  this  is 
the  principal  resort  of  the  ladies,  whose  gay  apparel,  happy  smiles  and  merry 
laughter  adds  to  the  beauty  and  attraction  of  the  spot  The  day  of  opening  was 
an  exclusive  occasion.  The  price  of  entrance  being  four  thalers,  none  but  the 
wealthy  were  present.  On  that  day,  I  will  venture  this  Floral  Gourt  was  the 
gayest  spot  in  Europe.  It  was  remarked  to  me  by  several  American  gentlemen 
present,  that  they  had  never  seen  to  much  beauty  gathered  together  on  one  oc- 
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casion  before  in  their  lives.  To  the  rig^ht  of  this  court,  on  entering,  there  was 
the  finest  display  of  Bedding  QeraniamSi  firom  the  gardens  of  Ernst  v  on  Sprech- 
eUon,  of  Hambnrg,  I  ever  witnessed,  the  flowers  of  which  were  ftillj  expanded. 
These,  and  a  vast  collection  of  Yerbenas,  Fnchias,  Petunias,  Calceolarias  and 
Achimenes,  occupied  nearlj  the  whole  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Floral  Depart- 
ment. On  the  left  were  a  large  rarietj  of  British  and  other  Ferns,  which,  for  a 
decorative  plant,  are  verj  mnch  admired  in  parterre  and  terrace  ornamentation. 
There  was  also  a  fine  collection  of  Roses,  Dahlias,  Gloxinias  and  variegated 
plants.  Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Creepers,  altogether  so  numerous  and  beauti. 
fnl,  that  to  do  justise  to  the  whole  would  occupj  a  larger  space  in  my  report 
than  I  have  time  to  enumerate.  In  the  centre  was  a  small  lake,  surrounded  bj 
ornamented  piUars,  on  which  were  mounted  Shrubs,  Ferns  and  Palms,  and  from 
the  bosom  of  the  lake  sprung  an  elaborately  carved  fountain,  which,  when  play- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  gave  a  beautiful  effect  to  the  whole  scene.  Behind  the  two 
wings  of  the  Floral  Court,  fronting  to  the  north  and  south,  was  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Departments.  In  the  Vegetable  Class,  there  were  Winter  and  Spring 
Onions,  Eschalots,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Radishes,  several  varieties  of  Beans  and 
Peas,  Artichokes,  Parsnips,  Cucumbers,  Cos  Lettuce,  Cabbage  Lettuce,  Rhu- 
barb, Cabbage,  Cole,  Cauliflower,  Red  and  White  Round  Potatoes,  Kidney  Pota- 
toes, Beets,  and  an  infinite  number  of  Herbs,  &c.,  &c.  In  Fruits,  there  were 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Pines,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Grapes^— several 
varieties,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black  Currants,  Red  Cur- 
ants,  White  Currants,  Cherries,  Cranberries,  Blueberries,  4c.,  4c.  All  of  which 
were  very  fine,  particularly  the  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Black,  Red  and 
White  Currants.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  be  surpassed  by  any  country  for 
size  and  flavor.  I  can  certainly  recommend  this  part  of  Germany,  particularly 
Holstein,  to  import  young  stocks  from. 

In  concluding  my  report  of  this  Exhibition,  I  would  present  my  thanks  to  those 
gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Great  Exhibition,  for  their  uniform 
kindness  and  attention  to  our  wants.  Their  readiness,  on  all  occasions,  to  aid 
our  efforts  in  obtaining  space,  convenient  positions,  and  all  the  other  accomoda- 
tions incident  to  both  commissioners  and  exhibitors,  deserve  our  greatest  praise. 
If  this  report  be  published,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  the  honor  of  presenting  a  copy  of 
it  to  each  of  the  said  Committee. 

W.  MARSH,  Ocmmistioner. 
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From  nothing,  in  1860,  this  has  gradually  increased,  with  trifling 
cost  to  the  Society,  until  it  includes  cx>pies  of  printed  Transactions 
of  most  other  State  Societies,  full  sets  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  and 
Country  Gentleman,  and  some  forty  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
works. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORTS  FOR  IMl,  1862,  IMS  in  1864. 

IWl^IJUnoit  ataU  AgriadtMna  3ociUy,  In  muft  with  Jon  W.  Bumr,  Trtatwrtr, 

Bj  amount  reoeired  from  State »..^ ^..... ^ ^^..».........   $3,000  00 

•^        •*  "         at  Chicago  Fair ^ 9,976  50 

"        •*  **        of  G.  W.  Gage,  rent  of  fcrounds 1,000  tO 

«        «  *  «  «        amphithaatre,  Ac 848  06   $14,884  56 

To  balance,  as  per  last  report ....^ ....^ $   670  88 

**  amount  paid  Premiums  on  Farms,  kc^  1861 800  00 

«        ••  *•  •*  at  Chicago  Fair «^ 8,486  60 

u        u         u     Expenses  before  Fair « ......      1,837  08 

u        u  u  "for  Chicago  Fair « .«..«      6,246  73 

««        •*  «*     for  Printing  and  Adrertising 1,216  36 

*«  balance «« 568  07    $14,824  66 

By  balance « ^ « — , 668  07 

JOHN  W.  BUNN,  Treaswrer, 


1862.— iZiifiot*  iSeats  Affrienltvml  Sodet^,  In  aoe^t  with  Joni  W.  BuNir,  TV-Mwrsr. 

Bt  balance « $   6f8  07 

^   amount  receiT Ad  from  State...... »....„ ^ ^  8,000  00 

•*        *•       Entry  fees  at  Reaper  Trial 1,035  00 

•*        **       recefyed  for  Membership  Tickets 16  00 

•«         "        Subscriptions,  Ac ....« ., 217  00 

«  balance  due  John  W.  Bunn « „ ^.^  849  73     $5,686  80 

To  amount  paid  Premiums  on  Farms,  Ao...... $   590  50 

-  •«          "at  Reaper  Trial « « 225  00 

**       f          »     Expenses  at  do ... — ., .......  687  35 

u       u          u     for  printing  Journal « 1,608  74 

-  u          u     Expenses. 2,774  21      $5,665  80 

To  balance  due  John  W.  Bunn...... $849  73 

JOHN  W.  BUNN,  Treaiurw, 

186S.— ilUnoif  State  Agricultural  Society,  In  ae^t  vrith  Johs  W.  Buhn,  TVcaeurer, 

By  amount  receired  from  State $3,coo  00 

*^       **             **        Agricultural  Implements  Trial 29^06 

«•        "             **        at  Decatur  Fair....». 9,641  70 

**       **             **        from  Macon  CaAg.Soo'y  for  rent  of  grounds  Ac...  2,000  00 

•*        •*             «           a             u             «          ncc't  of  CiUiens'  Pri£es«.  315  00   $15,261  70 

To  balance  due  John  W.  Bunn ,....  $    g49  78 

**    amount  paid  Premiums  at  Decatur  Fair....... ^  4,862  00 

*•        *          "     for  Printing  and  Advertising...... «....«. ^  1,202  96 

•        •*          aw  stationery  and  postage „  257  46 

«        M          KM  i5an<iry  expenses. ««.. ..,„ 6,046  46 

"    balance. 2,033  11    $15,251  70 

By  balance. 2,038  li 

JOHN  W.  BUNN,  Treaswer, 


1864.— iZtttioit  StaU  Agriadtiiral  Society^  In  ac&t  with  Jomi  W.  Bumr,  Treoiurer, 

By  balance $2,033  U 

u   amount  receiTod  from  State » „ 8,000  00 

••        *             "for  old  papers  sold « 88  46 

••        **             *         at  Decatur  Fair „ „...„,  16,678  26 

*        **             •'of  Macon  Co.  Ag.  Soc*y  for  rent  of  grounds,  Ac......  2,000  00 

**        **             «          a          a                u       u^t  of  citwens*  PriMS. —  690  00   $23,484  82 

To  amount  paid  Premiums. ».. » $8,145  68 

•*        "  "for  Printing  and  AdTSriising 1,422  25 

*•        **  "      «    Stationery  and  postage „ 206  84 

«        «  u      H   Sundry  expenses 8^47  57 

"   balance..., — „ „ 6,314  08    $23,484  82 

By  balance — ; $6,814  06        

JOHN  W.  BUNN,  TreaMm-m-. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Executive  Board, 
JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS,  Corresp'g  Sec'y. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Illinois  Statk  Agsioultusal  Booms, 

Sprmgfidd,  Jam.  14, 1861. 

The  Exeeative  Conmiittee  of  the  Illmois  State  A^cultural  So- 
deW  met,  as  above,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution. 

Rresent — ^President  Van  Epps,  Ex-Preadent  Ellsworth  and  Vice 
Presidents  Denio,  Mattson,  Holder,  Whitiiu^,  Sin^eton,  McCcmpell, 
Eale,  Ozbnm;  also,  John  P.  Beynolds,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
John  W.  Bmm,  Treasurer,  and  Jdbn  Ooc^  BecordiiL^  Secretary. 

President  Van  Epps,  naving  been  escorted  to  the  chair,  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  Oommittee  as  follows : 

Omfimtm,  €md  FdUm  Mmnben  of  JIU  SUUe  Board  <^  A§ritnMmt4: 

Custom  seems  to  hsve  estsblished  the  precedent— and  perb^M  propedj  so— ihst  si  the 
first  meeting  of  this,  or  other  like  organisstions,  soggestions  hj  the  presiding  office*  for 
their  fbtnre  gaidsnce  end  sction  shomd  be  shsdowed  forth,  if  erer  so  orieflj. 

Should  I  MTiste  from  such  oostom  in  this  instsoce,  it  will  be  from  the  fsct  thsi  q,nite  a 
portion  of  those  of  experience,  of  Ions  standings  tried  in  the  esrij  days  of  the  workinn 
of  this  Societj,  still  remain  and  act  with  ns»  upon  whose  good  inagment  we  can  depend, 
sad  opon  whom  we  may  confident^  re^  in  aU  emergencies  thsi  msf  arise. 

I  am  happy  to  have  tnis  early  opportnnity  of  ssying  to  Toa  in  this  public  manner,  thai 


the  acricnltoral  community  and  the  State  at  large  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  reiiring 
Bding  officer  of  this  Society  (Leu  *   ""         *  **     "        ''  *       -.,-..-.. 
b«  has  so  ablT  and  indastri<msly 
_  hooH  an  eanal  amount  of  Mplics . 
fsr  one  1  shall  be  more  than  sansfied. 


er  of  this  Society  (Lewis  Ellsworth)  for  his  untiring  derotion  to  the  inter, 
ably  and  indastri<msly  looked  after,  and  especially  dnring^he  last  two  yeais. 
qusl  amount  of  Mplicaiion  and  skill  be  ezeroised  for  the  ensuing  like  tem, 


In  conducting  the  affairs  of  an  sssociation  of  this  chsraolsr,  ii  is  ^fSim  Mlsnlt  to 
est  a  settled  course  of  pettciy  that  eaa  be  pnrsMi«lsS1iaM»smi«Bisr  ail  dreumsi 
without  deriation. 

The  times,  ezigenoies  and  locaH^  ef  a^y  given  esUhittoa  of  this  Soeiety  bring  nesr  ^ 
maads  from  year  to  year  thai  meet  oe  met.    We  are  eauphaticaUy  a  progressiTe  people. 

niinois,  embracing  an  area  of  iA>oai  90,000  squsre  miles,  and  eztendTng  throogh  quite 
si»  degreea  of  latjhiiii.  a^irasi  teeming  garden  that  is  being  rapidly  dereleped,  opens  up 
a  field  more  tkan  stfcient  for  the  energies  of  her  two  millions  of  people.  Tor  us,  thei, 
there  is  roon  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  all  our  foeble  powers.  Let  us  not,  therefose. 
loee  sMt  of  those  things  that  immediately  concern  us  as  a  Society  whose  mission  and 
8sle  oMeei  should  be  to  thoroughly  disseminate  agricultural  intelligence  throughout  our 
SMCire  borders,  and  in  erery  possible  way  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

White  an  enterprising  people  of  a  neighboring  efty  pat  foHh  commendable  and  extraor* 
dinanreibrtetoadntUiemselTeetothewanteof  theeititensof  thUand  other  Steles  in 
their  annual  exhibitions  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  arts,  shall  we  not  in  the  midst  of 
this  raat  domain  "flowing  wnh  milk  and  honey,"  boundless  in  resources,  the  garden  of 
the  world,  prepare  a  foaeiof  fak  thii«s-a  day  of  JnbUee,  inangurate  a  ptenrium  list  fper- 
thy  of,  aadthat  shall  command  the  hearty  co-operation  of  cTerr  son  sod  daughter  of 
nfiaols,  from  Csiro  to  Dunteith,  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  build  up  and  establish 
the  days  of  recieation  and  relaxaiton  from  toil,  thai  oar  aonnal  Qtoto  gaihering  may  be 
teeoDd  to  none  in  America  t 
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After  which  he  briefly  touched  upon  the  following  heads : 

^«r«<— PftiiiealariT  referring  to  and  recommending  short  dailr  lectores  on  the  Fair 
Qronnds,  not  oocapjing  more  than  half  an  honr,  on  sabjects  of  Agrionltural  Education, 
bj  different  persona,  daring  the  progress  of  the  Fair. 

iSiMfi^^— Galling  attention  to  the  extended  and  valaable  report  of  the  Farm  Committee, 
for  the  year  1860. 

I%M— The  recent  plans  and  steps  taken  to  aogment  the  Agrienltnral  librarj  and 
establish  at  the  Capital  an  Agrionltoral  Mosenm. 

/birtJb— Referring  in  warm  terms  to  the  State  Horticnltnral  Society,  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  mental  feast  eiyoTed  recently  at  the  city  of  Bloominffton. 

I^k—^feciailj  inyiting  and  eztendinir  a  cordial  w^come  to  the  Agricultural  Press 
of  the  State  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  to  the  entire  press  of  our  own  and 
a<yoining  states  to  be  present  at  our  Annual  Fairs. 

i9laB<A-— Bxhortinff  toe  members  of  the  Board  to  so  systematiie  and  properly  adrertise 
their  respectiTe  districts,  as  to  reach  all  persons. 

Smmtk  Submitting  rales  for  the  order  of  business,  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
Bxecutire  Committee. 

.MviUA— Asking  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee  for  any  want  of  fitness  in  the  admin- 
istranon  of  its  aif&rs,  thanking  them  eourteously  for  their  attenUon,  etc. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ozbum.  the  fore^ing  address  was  ordered  to 
be  spread  upon  the  records  or  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ozburn^  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Holder,  Kile  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  was  ap- 

E)inted  to  frame  a  code  of  by-laws  for  the  future  government  of  the 
zeantiye  Committee. 

Said  committee,  having  had  the  subject  und^  consideration,  pre- 
sented the  following  as  their  report : 

OODB    OF    BY-LAWS. 

BoUcaU. 

Beading  minutes  of  preceding  meeting. 

Beport  of  committees. 

Presentation  of  petitions. 

Unfinished  business. 

Kew  business. 

Besolutions,  misoeUaaeous,  etc. 

iSMPfM^Meetings  of  the  BxecntiTe  Committee  of  the  niinois  State  Agricultural  Society 
mi^  be  held  upon  call  of  the  President,  or  any  two  Vice  Presidents,  prerious  notice 
in  writing  haring  been  giren  to  each  member  of  uie  ExecutiTe  Conmiittee. 

nird—CUh  premiums  of  the  Society  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  on  checks  drawn 
by  the  Correspondinff  Secretary  upon  him,  whi^  said  checks  when  paid  shall  be  the 
Ireasurer's  Toucher  for  the  same. 

F9urtk—Th»  Corre^onding  Secretary  shsll  receire  as  compensation  for  his  SMrices 
One  Thousand  DoUars  par  annum. 

JP^th^The  Treasurer  ifaall  NK)eiTB  as  compensation  for  his  serrioes  two  per  cent  upon 
the  amount  of  moneys  received  by  him. 

SisBtk—The  according  Secretary  shaU  reoeire  as  compensation  for  his  serrices,  three 
dollars  per  day  while  employed. 

Sipmth^The  necessary  expenses  of  the  ExecutiTe  Committee  and  officers  in  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  Committee,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  T^asuiy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ozbum,  the  whole  was  unanimously  adopted. 

By  permission,  Dr.  Kile  addressed  the  Committee  upon  the  sub- 
ject 01  premiums,  showing  the  inequality  of  the  amounts  oflfered  in 
OTemiums,  and  recommended  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee. 

By  permission,  Dr.  Evans  addressed  the  Committee  upon  an 
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Agricnltnral  and  Botanical  Surrej  of  the  State,  preeenting  a  pre- 
amble and  series  of  resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  three,  consisting  of  President  Yan  Epps, 
Messrs.  Kile  and  Wait. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  Ex-President  Brown  was  re-appointed 
Special  Committee  on  Pleuro  Pneumonia. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  on  the  subiect  of  the  Premium  List  for  1861, — 
Ex-President  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

After  a  protracted  sitting  iipon  the  subject,  the  Committee  arose, 
reported  pro^ress^  and  ask^  leave  to  sit  again. 

Adjourned  until  2,  p.  m. 


Tm  o'dook^  P.  Jf. 

• 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Yan  Epps  in  the  duur,  and  piembers  present  as  before. 

The  Board  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on 
Premiiim  List,  Ex-President  EUswortii  in  the  chair. 

After  a  len^j  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  Committee  again 
arose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again. 

Adjourned  until  7,  p.  m. 


Seven  o^dock^  P.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  in  the  chau\  and  memoers  present  as  before. 

The  Board  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
on  the  Premium  List,  Ex-President  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

After  again  discussing  the  subject,  the  Committee  arose,  reported 
progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again. 

Adjourned  until  10,  ▲•  m.^  to-morrow. 


Jwmofry  15, 1861. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjoummmt 
Prudent  in  the  chair  and  members  present  as  before. 
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The  Board  resolved  itself  into  a  Oommittee  of  the  Whole,  on 
Premimn  List,  Ex-President  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

The  (Committee,  havinj^  concluded  its  labors  on  the  Premium  List 
for  1861,  rose,  reported  imallj,  and  asked  to  be  discharged. 

President  V  an  Epps  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Setohtd,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Premium  List  be  published 
and  the  same  when  pabiished  beeome  part  of  the  reoords  of  the  Socielj. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  2,  p.  m. 


Ihvo  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Executive  Committee  met. 

President  in  the  chair,  and  members  present  as  before. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  the  subject  of  plans,  specifications  and 
requirements,  to  be  complied  with  by  the  successful  applicant  for 
holding  the  next  State  Fair,  was  discussed,  and,  having  been  agreed 
on,  was  ordered  to  be  published. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Bmolotdt  That  the  same,  when  tnbecribed  to  by  the  soeoessfiil  applicant^  shall  be  filed 
with  the  papers  of  the  Society,  in  the  hands  of  the  Recording  Secretary. 

Dr.  Kile,  chairman  of  Special  C!ommittee,  to  which  was  referred 
the  communication  of  Dr.  Evans,  of  Cook  county,  asking  for  an 
Agricultural  and  Botanical  Survey  of  the  State,  reported  the  same 
back,  and  recommended  the  co-operation  of  the  Society  in  the 
premises. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  7,  p.  m. 


Seo&fi  o^dochf  P.  M. 

The  Executive  Oommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Prftflent.  aa  before. 
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The  City  of  Chicago,  having  received  a  majority'  of  all  the  votes 
cast,  on  motion,  the  Committee  proceeded  to  ballot  for  dboice  of 
location  in  that  city — there  beii^  two  applicants  from  said  city. 
Thereenlt  was  as  follows:  Messrs.  Gage,  and  others,  9  votes; 
Messrs.  Bovington,  and  others,  1  vote. 

Messrs.  &a^  and  others,  having  received  a  majority  npon  their 
proposition,  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  1861  was  accordingly  awarded. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  President  Van  Epps  and  Ex-President 
Ellsworth  were  appointed  a  special  committee  to  draft  contract  for 
holding  the  next  State  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

JSsio/vai,  Thai  the  BxecatiTO  Board  of  the  niinoic  State,  Agrioaltaral  Socie^  reoom- 
mend  that  the  Lejg^latare  now  in  Besdon  appropriate  one  hundred  dollara  (flOO)  for 
each  legallj  organixed  Coontj  Agricoltnral  Society  in  the  State,  pajable  annaall/. 

A  petition  from  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Maconpin 
Oonnty  Agricultural  Society,  asking  the  co-operation  of  this  Board  iu 
urging  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature  for  the  permanent 
location  of  the  State  Fair,  and  the  prevention  of  male  ammals  from 
running  at  large,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Denio,  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was 
instracted  to  inform  the  petitioners  of  this  action  of  the  Boaro. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holder, 

Jimetmtd^  That  the  name  of  the  owner  c^  stock  or  artiele«  fbr  exhibitioB  be  required  to 
be  placed  upon  the  exhibition  cards  of  the  exhibitor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Jte9dlved^  That  the  sam  of  twentj-fire  dollars  ($25)  be  appropriated  for  the  subscription 
to  Ajsrieoltnral  and  Mechanical  papers,  for  the  use  of  the  Board,  the  same  to  be  filed  m  the 
Agncaltoral  Rooms. 

ISeBohtd,  That  the  ExecntiTe  Board,  the  Corresponding  Seeretarj,  the  Recording  Secre- 
tarj  and  the  Treasurer  be  allowed  fire  Stock  and  Agricultural  Journals,  for  the  ensuing 
two  jeara  the  same  to  be  paid  lor  out  of  the  fhnds  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  until  9,  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


Jamum/ 16, 1861. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
President  in  the  chair,  and  members  present  as  before. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Kttrflnd,  That  this  Board,  feeling  that  our  interests  are  stronglj  eonnected  with  the 
fechanic  ArU  of  this  SUte,  cordiallj  invite,  through  the  President,  Mr.  Boyinffton,  ik' 
Meehsnies'  Institote  of  Chicago  to  cooperate  in  our  next  Annual  Exhibition  at  Chicago. 


Mechanic  ArU  of  this  SUte,  cordiaflj  inviU,  through  the  President,  Mr.  Boyinffton,  the 
»'  Institato  of  Chicago  to  cooperate  in  our  next  Annual  Exhibition  at  Chicagc 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McOonnell, 

PmUed,  That  the  resolution  requiring  that  the  name  of  the  owner  to  be  affixed  to  the 
exhibitor's  card,  be  rescinded. 

Vhereupon  the  following  resoluticms,  offered  by  Dr.  Kile,  were 
unanimously  adopted : 
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Bml94i,  Thai  the  exhibiton  of  stock  shmll  be  reqaired  to  tttAoh  to  the  sttll  or  pen  of 
ftaimaU  on  exhibition  a  placard,  settinff  forth  the  name  of  the  animal,  together  with  the 
blood  and  breed,  and  the  exhibitor's  aadreee. 

£t$ol94d.  That  all  ownera  of  articles  on  exhibition  be  required  to  place  the  name  of  the 
owner  or  manofactorer  apon  a  card  attached  to  the  articles  exhibited. 

Mr.  Denio  oflFered  the  following : 

Jimoltfd,  That  no  aged  animals  receiring  first  premiums  at  the  exhibition  of  1S60  of  the 
niinois  State  Agriculuiral  Societj  shall  m  allowed  to  compete  for  premiums  at  the  exhi- 
UUon  of  1861,  except  in  herds  and  sweepstakes. 

Mr.  McConnell  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  this  resolution  shall 
relate  only  to  cattle. 
The  resolution,  as  amended,  wu»  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mattson, 

Be$ol94d,  That  the  President  and  Ex-President  Ellsworth  be  and  are  herebr  constituted 
a  committee,  to  confer  with  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Gardeners'  Association  of 
Chicago,  and  especiallj  inrite  their  heartj  cooperation  at  our  next  Annual  Fair ;  and 
that  said  Committee  hare  power  to  change  the  premium  list,  with  referenoe  th««lo,  as 
thej  shall  deem  proper,  and  for  the  best  mterests  of  the  Societj. 

Dr.  Kile  oflfered  the  following : 

Smdl^id,  That  this  Society  mpropriate  to  the  special  committee,  aboTC  named,  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  dollars  ($300,)  to  be  expended  in  special  premiums  to  the  Gardeners' 
Association. 

Laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  asked  to  be  excused  from  serving  on  the  committee 
of  conference  with  the  Grardener's  Association. 
The  Board  refused  to  excuse  him. 
On  motion,  adjourned  until  2,  p.  m. 


Two  6* dock,  F.  M. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Executive  Committee  met. 

The  President  in  the  chair,  and  members  present  as  before. 

Mr.  Denio  presented  the  following  communication;  which,  on 
motion,  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 
the  Society : 

Spbinoiiild,  Ills.,  Ja$¥nairjf  16, 1861. 

n  t\€ExeeuHo€  Board  of  th*IUinoU8UUAgriefa*m'al8oci^ 

GnfTLBMBir:  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  extend  to  you  a  cordial  iuTitation,  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Dlinois,  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  Normal 
Unirersitj,  near  Bloomington,  on  the  24th  inst.  We  sincerelj  hope  circumstances  wiU 
permit  jon  all  to  attend. 

Tour  obedient  serrant, 

8.  W.  UOULTON,  PrmimU. 

On  motion,  the  Corres]^nding  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform 
President  Moulton  that  his  very  kind  invitation  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to  tender  therewith  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  the  Committee. 

President  Yan  Epps  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 
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JimdMif  Thti  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  be  offered  by  the  Illinois  State  Agri- 
cnltoral  Society  for  any  new  and  valnable  implement  that  shall  rapidly  tnm  OTer  or  oon- 
Tert  the  soil  into  a  suitable  condition  to  propagate  a  crop,  at  less  expense  than  by  ordinary 
plowing,  either  by  animal  or  steam  power— the  ExeontlTe  Committee  to  be  the  awarding 
comminee. 

On  motion, 

Sttol^idf  That  single  admission  tickets  be  used  for  the  admission  of  visitors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Agrienltoral  Society,  at  the  exhibition  in  the  fkll  of  1861. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  appointed  a  Sjpedal  Committee,  to 
confer  with  Mr.  6a^  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  contract  for  the 
transfer  of  the  ampitheater,  together  with  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  same. 

Adjourned  nntil  7,  p.  m. 


Seven  o^dodk^  P.  M. 

The  Execative  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  in  the  chair,  and  mem  oers  present  as  before. 

The  President  presented  a  verbal  report  of  the  contract  to  be 
made  with  Mr.  Gage,  in  accordance  with  resolution ;  which  was  re- 
ceived, approved  and  ordered,  when  consummated,  to  be  filed  with 
the  papers  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  instructed  to  procure  suitable  me- 
tallic badges  for  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Board  of  Counsellors, 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Becording  Secretary,  and  the 
Treasurer. 

Adjourned  xmtil  9,  lu  k.,  to-morrow. 


JwMMffy  17, 1861. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  te  adjournment. 

President  in  the  chair,  and  memSers  present  as  before. 

On  motion,  tiie  Committee  proceeded  to  the  election  of  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Grounds,  and  Superintendents  of  the  various 
Departments  of  the  Society,  for  the  Fair  of  1861,  with  the  following 
result: 

General  Snperintetident. Wiluam  ButLU,  Lee  oovntj. 

SoperintendeDt  Class  A R.  H.  Wmrare. 

"  "    B Jambs  W.  Snreunoir. 

"  <<   q,DMidB A.  B.  MoOomiUL. 

"  «'   F WilliamKha 

"  "    O H.S.  OiBUBir. 

<'  *'   H..... William  S.  Wait  and  JoBir  A.  Kimnoon. 

"  "   I. 0.  RDsno. 

"  "   K A.J.  HAnsoir. 

••  "     L B.H.  HOLDBB. 

•«  "    M aH.SLLIOR. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  2,  p.  h. 
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Two  o'dodk,  P.  M. 


The  Ezecutive  Committee  met^  THursuant  to  adjoamment 
The  Preminm  List,  together  witn  the  ralea  for  the  govermnent  of 
the  next  ATiTntal  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  was  again  taken  up,  and, 
on  motion,  approved  and  ordered,  when  pnblished,  to  become  part 
of  the  records  of  the  Society. 

On  motion, 

Jim^ved,  Thftt  the  Bezt  Animal  Ezhfl>itkm  «id  lair  of  iha  BUaois  State  Agriealtaral 
Society  shall  be  held  at  or  near  the  Qitj  of  Ohkago,  oooamenoiiig  on  the  9th  daj  of  Sep« 
tember  next,  and  oontinne  six  dajs. 

On  motion, 

BmoUidt  That  unless  otherwise  proTidedL  the  awarding  committees,  at  the  next  Annual 
Bxhibition  of  the  Society,  shall  oonsist  of  fire  members^  three  of  whom  shall  constitate  a 
quorum,  and  be  fu%  authorised  to  make  awards. 

On  motion^  adjourned  until  7,  p.  k. 


Seven  o^docky  P.  M. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Committee  met. 

President  in  the  chair,  and  members  present  as  before. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees in  the  various  Departments. 

Without  haviujg  completed  this  work,  the  Executive  Committee, 
at  a  late  hour,  adjourned  untfl  9,  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


Jcmuary  18, 1861. 

Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
President  in  the  chair,  and  m^nbers  present  as  before. 
The  unfinished  business  of  the  nreceoing  evening  was  taken  up. 
The  committees  having  been  folly  made  up,  it  was,  on  motion, 

Sttolttdy  That  these  eommittees  be  embraced  in  and  published  with  the  Premium  List 
and  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  next  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  EHe,  a  committee  of  three,  consistinjg  of  Presi- 
dent Yan  Epps,  Ex-President  Ellsworth  and  Gen.  Singkton,  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Chicago  committee  in  relation  to 
awards  of  premiums  in  the  citizens'  prizes,  as  embraced  in  contract 
with  Messrs.  Ga^  &  Co.,  for  holding^ext  State  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  EUswcnrth,  Dr.  Kile  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. 
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On  moticNQy  the  Freeident,  Oorreeponding  Secretaiy  and  the 
Treasurer  were  appointed  a  Ooinmittee  on  Printing  for  the  year  1861. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

JSboJMi,  That  fifteen  bondred  oomplimeDtaij  cards  to  the  Bxhibition  and  Fair  of  IMl, 
be  proonred  by  the  Beoordio^  Secretary,  signed  by  bim,  and  then  placed  in  the  hands  of 
tike  President^  to  be  conntersigned  by  him,  and  an  account  of  the  disbursement  of  the 
» to  be  rendered  the  Board  at  the  Janoaiy  meeting  in  180S. 


Ex-Fresident  Ellsworth  offered  the  following  J>reamble  and  reso- 
lution : 

Wbmmmab,  At  a  Oonyenftion  of  the  offioen  of  eertain  Ballroad  Companies  held  at  Chicago 
on  the  80th  day  of  December,  1860,  a  reeolntion  was  j>a8sed  baring  reference  to  carrying 
frd^t  and  passengers  to  and  from  the  Annnal  Fairs  of  this  Society,  by  the  terms  or 
which,  those  roads  terminating  at  the  place  of  holding  snob  Fairs,  may,  at  their  option, 
Tarr  the  general  rate  on  that  subject :  therefore, 

AtohM,  That  the  Prerident  of  this  Society  be  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Railroads  leading  into  Chicago,  and  to  obtain  from  them  the  moat 
iaTond>le  arrangement  posaible  for  the  Fair  of  18^. 

On  motion,  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holder, 

JSseoffid^  That  whilst  nisonion  and  Secession  are  abroad  in  the  land,  threatening  the 
deatiutftion  of  our  glorious  inetitiition%  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  a  strong  Union  fiMling 
liM  existed  in  and  oiaraeterized  the  action  of  this  Board ;  also, 

JttBolwtd,  That  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  be 
•ordially  inrited  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our  next  Annual  Exhibition  and  Fair. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned,  9ine  die. 


TBEMOirr  HotTSB,  Chicago, 

Jime  4, 1861—1,  p.  m. 

The  ExecotiTe  Committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, together  with  the  Board  of  Coiinselors  of  the  same,  met  at 
the  Tremont  House,  Chicago,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Fresident 

President  Yan  i^ps  in  me  chair. 

Members  present,  as  follows :  Ex-Fresident,  James  N.  Brown ; 
Vice  Presidents,  A.  J.  Mattson,  B.  H.  Holder,  E.  H.  "Whiting,  A. 
B.McC<mneIl,  W.  aWait,Win,Kile;  John  P. Beynoldfl,  Oonres- 
ponding  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Sale, 

John  P.  Reynolds  was  appointed  Eeoording  Secretary,  jwi9  tern. 

The  decease  of  our  fellow-citizen,  Hon.  Stephen  A.  l5ou^las  be- 
iuf  announced,  John  P.  Bevnolds  offered  the  following  resdutions, 
wmch  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Bmoh^d,  That  in  the  death  of  onrdMnffBishedftUow-eitiaeB,  loo.  8leplieBA.l>0iV^ 
the  industrial  elasses  hare  lost  a  rained  mend  and  oo-laborer. 

That  in  bim  we  reoosnize  a  statesman,  whose  lift  and  history  present  a  glorions 
IllBStratlon  of  tbe  pnetieai  wockiag  of  o«r  free  inatitntions  in  openinipto  prirate  indaftry, 
worth  and  rirtae,  erery  arenoe  to  poblio  honor. 

^ua  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  members  of  his  family  and  the  oirde  of  his  imme- 
diate friends  and  relations  in  thislr  lad  beraaTement^  and  hereby  tender  to  them  ear  aineere 
cendolenoe  in  their  ailiettOB. 

I^si  we  fiMl  we  bat  gire  eizpteeaion  to  the  nnwinoM  deiire  <^  tbe  pe<^  of  tbe  Staifee 
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of  IllinoU,  in  asking  that,  as  his  entire  manhood  has  been  spent  among  as  and  in  our  ser- 
▼ioe,  his  last  resting  place  maj  be  at  onr  State  capitaL 

WM.  H.  TAN  EPPS,  PresH  Illinois  State  Agricaltnral  Societj. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH,  Ez-Pres't  lU.  State  Agrienitnral  Society. 

JOHN  A.  KENNIGOTT,  Pres't  IllinoU  SUte  Horticultural  Societj. 

JAMES  N.  BROWN,  Ez-PresH  lU.  State  Agricaltnral  Societr. 

H.  C.  JOHNS,  "  "       "  "  *« 

C.  W.  WEBSTER,         "  "       •*  "  " 

0.  B.  DENIO,  Tice  President  1st  District 

A.J.MATTSON,         "  Sd       " 

E.H.  HOLDER,  «'  Sd       " 

R.  H.  WHITINa.         "  4th      ** 

J.  W.  SINGLETON,    "  5th      •* 

A.  B.  McCONNELL,    ««  6th      •- 

WM.  KILE.  ««  7th       «* 

W.S.  WAIT,  "  8th      " 

H.S.  OZBURN,  «  »th      «' 

JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS, 
Corrnponding  S^ot dairy  8taU  Agricultural  Society, 

The  Chair  appointed  James  N.  Brown,  "W.  S.  "Wait  and  William 
Kile,  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  other  committeee,  now  in  session 
in  Chicago,  and  present  to  them  and  to  Mrs.  Douglas  a  copy  of  the 
foreffoing  resolutions. 

The  Committee,  thereupon,  retired,  and,  after  a  time  returning, 
reported  that  they  hadpenormed  their  duty,  and  that  Mrs.  Douglas 
had  consented  tliat  the  remains  of  her  husband  should  be  intenred 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  President  made  a  statement  as  to  the  objects  contemplated  in 
calling  the  Executive  Committee  together  at  this  time  and  place, 
after  which  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  2:80,  p.  k. 


Half-past  Tmo'dock^  ii  M. 

Oommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
Present  as  before,  and  Lewis  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Mattson  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

SmUid,  That  Wm.  H.  Tan  Epps,  Captain  James  N.  Brown,  Dr.  Kile,  W.  S.  Wait  and 
Lewis  Ellsworth,  be  and  thej  areherebj  appointed  a  oommittee  to  forthwith  wait  npon 
the  managers  of  the  Tarious  railroads  concentrating  in  Chicago,  and  obtain,  if  poswble, 
passes  for  the  members  of  this  Board  over  said  roads  for  the  current  year ;  and,  tSailing  in 
that,  to  make  the  best  possible  arrangement  for  trip  passes  to  business  meetings  of  the 

The  President  made  a  verbal  report  as  to  the  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Gtige,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  arrangements  for  hold- 
ing the  State  Fair. 

Mr.  McOonnell  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted: 
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bnfldings  be  and  thcrr  are  hereby  empowered  to  make  such  alterations  and  modifloationa. 
within  the  limits  or  the  contracts  with  Mr.  Oage.  as  to  them  maj  seem  necessary  ana 
proper. 

A<]l]Oiimed  to  meet  to-morrow  at  8,  a.  m. 


JwM  5, 1861. 

The  Committee  met  pursnant  to  adjourmnent.  Same  members 
present  as  on  yesterday. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  Brighton  in  carriages,  and  returned 
and  met  again  at  2,  p.  m. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Rm^^tdy  That,  haying  this  dar,  in  full  Board.  Tisited  and  oarefallj  examined  the 


-    .  \j  approTe  of  tbe  selection,  and  will  pi 

lor  such  exhibition,  with  entire  confidence  that  it  will  prore  an  eminent 

On  motion,  liie  Executive  Committee  adjourned,  mie  die. 


Fair  Gboumds,  Chioa0o, 

Septmher  9, 1861— 5, 'P.  Jf. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety met  at  the  President's  office,  Fmr  Grounds,  Chicago,  pursuant 
to  a  call  of  the  President. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

Members  present,  as  follows:  Lewis  Ellsworth,  E.  H.  Holder, 
Jaiv^es  W.  Sindeton,  A.  B.  McConnell. 

John  Cook,  Kecordmg  Secretary,  being  absent,  on  motion,  John 
P.  Beynolds  was  appointed  Kecording  Secretary,  j>r<>  tern,. 

On  motion, 


ilvtdy  That  the  nrogramme  presented  by  Qen.  Singleton  for  Taesday's  proceedings 

I  Fair  Grounds^  oe  nnanimoualy  adopted : 

Hmtd^  That  Mr.  RnsseU  be  permitted  to  send  off  balloons  hiside  of  the  Fair  Qronnds, 


on  the  Fair  < 

JCmhtd,  That  Mr.  RnsseU  be  permiti 
•t  the  point  dedgnated  in  his  implication. 

BmoliMd,  That  B.  H.  Whiting,  James  W.  Singleton  and  John  P.  Reynolds,  be  appointed 
s  committee  to  make  np  and  report  to  the  EzeontiTe^Committee,^  ?^®7  ^^""^  ^  ^^*  a.  m.,  a 

in  a  wire  between 
effect 

On  motion,  adjonmed. 
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TsEMONT  House,  Chicago, 

September  11, 1861. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Oommittee  was  held  at  the 
Tremont  House. 
President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 
A.  J.  Mattson  was  appointed  Secretary,  ^>iv  tern,. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

EmoHflMi^  That  a  committee  be  a|>poiiited  to  confer  with  the  SuperiDtendenta  of  the  dif- 
ferent railroads  running  into  this  oitj,  in  regard  to  extension  of  tne  time  of  return  tickets, 
and  report  forthwith. 

.Beaalv^d,  That  the  ExecntiTC  Committee  meet  at  half  past  8  o'clock,  p.  m.,  punctaallj. 
erery  day  at  the  President's  office. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holder, 

£69ol9€d.  That  Dr.  Kile,  A.  J.  Mattson  and  CoL  Capron,  be  appointed  a  committee  %o 
wait  npon  Mijor  Coolredge  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  in  relation  to  the  militarj  eTaminntiop, 
Ac,  Ac. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


Teemont  House,  CmoAoo, 
September  18y  1861—8,  P.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met.  President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

Members  present,  as  follows :  Ex-Presidents  firown,  Webster 
and  Ellsworth ;  and  Vice  Presidents  McConnell,  Singleton,  Kile, 
Ozbum,  Wait,  Mattson  and  Holder. 

In  the  absence  of  John  Cook,  the  Kecording  Secretary,  John  P. 
Eeynolds  was  appointed  Secretary,  jpro  tern. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  made  a  statement  m  relation  to  the  herd  of  Devon 
cattle,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lock,  firom  London,  Canada  West,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Lock  desired  the  Executive  Committee  to  make  a 
commendatory  notice  of  this  herd,  because  they  were,  as^daimedby 
him  to  be,  pure  Devons;  but  not  being  Herd  Book  animalR,  they 
were  refused  premiums  or  consideration  in  making  the  awards^ 

Mr.  Whiting  made  a  statement  confirming  the  lacts  presented  by 
Mr.  Ellsworth. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whiting, 

Bftolved.  That  the  Execotiye  Committee  oommend  the  herd  of  Deron  cattle  presented 
for  exhibition  at  the  Fair  of  this  Societj,  by  Hr.  Wm.  H.  Lock,  from  London,  Canada 
West^  as  worthj  indiyidnal  animals,  but  as  necessarilj  excluded  from  competition  in  the 
re^lar  list  of  premiums,  by  reason  of  the  role  of  the  Society  requiring  pedigrees  of  all 
animals  in  the  lot  to  which  they  belong. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Iimolo4d,  That  the  Superintendei 
e  awarding  committee's  books  : 
Msretary,  until  the  close  of  the  Fi 
ntire  Committee. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


£molo4d,  That  the  Superintendents  of  departments  are  hereby  instructed  not  to  return 
the  awarding  committee's  books  in  their  respective  departments,  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  until  the  close  of  the  Fair;  or  until  required  to  do  so  by  resolution  of  the  Ex- 
ecutire  Oommittee. 
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Tkemont  House,  Chicago, 
September  15, 1861—8  p.  m. 
The  Executive  Committee  met, 
President  Van  Ejms  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  John  Cook,  the  Recording  Secretary,  Cyrus  W. 
"Webster  was  appointed  Secretary,^pn>  tern. 

On  motion,  tne  foUo^wing  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Wbbbbas,  Bj  %  reoent  tot  of  Congress,  prorision  hts  been  msde  for  the  appointment  of 
s  commissioner  or  eommissioner&  to  represent  the  United  Ststee  A  the  jprest  exhibition 
of  the  industry  of  sll  nations^  to  be  held  at  London,  in  the  year  1862;  and; 

Whbekas,  The  representation  of  this  coontrj  at  similar  exhibitions,  has  hitherto  been 
seeorded  to  the  States  Ssst  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and, 

WsaaBAS,  The  Northwest^  embracing  an  area  of  nearly  mar  hnndred  square  miles,  oon- 
taining  a  popolation  of  OTor  six  millions,  and  producing  more  than  one-half  of  the  grain 
grown  in  the  whole  Union ;  bv  Tirtne  of  the  rastness  of  its  reaourtes,  the  extent  of  its 
popolatioo,  and  the  degree  of  its  indnstrial  developments,  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  next 
representation  at  the  said  World's  Exhibition,  or,  if  several  commissioners  be  appointed, 
to  at  least  one  of  the  number ;  therefore, 

Bt9oi9^  by  a«  lUinois  SUd4  Agricultural  Sccut^.  That  his  Excellency,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  respectfhlly  requested  to  appoint  the  said  commissioner  or 
one  of  said  commissioners,  flrom  thu  important  division  of  Uie  country. 

Bmciw^d,  That  in  the  person  of  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Agricultural  Society,  the  industry  of  the  West  and  the  whole  countrr  has  a  worthy  and 
able  exponenty  who  would  efBciently  and  honorably  represent  the  United  States  at  said 
exhibttuKiy  and  that  his  appointment  as  said  commissioner,  .or  as  one  of  said  commission- 
OS  authorised  by  the  act  of  Congress  herein  referred  to,  is,  therefore,  respectfully  and 
esnestly  solicited  by  this  Sodeiy. 

On  motion, 

Mmhid,  That  in 
t  pestpooed  until 

Adjourned. 


,  That  in  consequence  of  the  rain  and  bad  weather,  the  exhibition  ef  Are  arms 
be  pestpooed  until  the  morning  of  the  17th  inst. 


Fair  Gbouitds,  Chioago,  President's  Office, 

September  16, 1861. 
President  Yan  Epps  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Mmohcdf  That  the  Corresponding  Secretarr  be  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  and  required 
oat  and  deUTcr,  on  aoplleatkm,  to  those  entitled  to  tbem^  checks  for  fifty  per 


cent  on  the  premiums  awarded,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  awardrngcommittees^ 
"    *     ■  That      '" "   ...... ^        .* 


exhibitors  be  notified  that  they  may,  at  their  option,  withdraw  the  sni- 
Bsls  or  articles  they  msy  respeotiTely  have  on  exhibition,  on  obtaining  the  permission  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Department  in  which  their  animals  or  articles  may  be  ex- 

Ob,  motion,  adjourned. 


Booms  of  the  Illinois  State  Agbicultubal  Societt, 

Spbingfield,  Jamuiry  7, 1862. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  President,  the  Executive  Committee 
met,  and  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  h. 
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On  calling  the  roll,  it  being  found  that  a  quorum  was  not  present, 
on  motion,  adjourned  until  9  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


Jcmuary  8, 1862. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment, 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

Present,  as  follows:  Lewis  Ellsworth,  A.  B.  McConnell,  James 
W.  Singleton,  W.  S.  Wait,  H.  S.  Ozbum,  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  James  N.  Brown,  of  the  Board  of  Counselors. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McConnell, 

The  Recording  Secretary,  John  Cook,  being  absent  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  country,  John  P.  Reynolds  was  appointed  Re- 
cording Secretary  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cook. 

President  Yan  Epps  made  a  statement  of  the  satis&ctory  settle- 
ment of  all  matters  in  Chicago,  growing  out  of  the  holding  of  the 
late  State  Fair  at  that  place.  Every  bifl  which  had  come  to  his  no- 
tice had  been  paid. 

He  also  reported  as  to  the  disposition  he  had  made  of  the  compli- 
mentary tickets  issued  for  the  last  Fair.  Report  regarded  as  entirely 
satisfactory. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  presented  and  read  a  communica- 
tion from  W.  C.  Flagg,  Esq.,  of  Moro,  Madison  county,  calling 
attention  to  the  subject  of  a  Farmers'  Convention  for  1862,  and 
suggesting  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  call  such  a 
convention. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  had  much  correroondence  with 
gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  tihe  State  on  the  subject,  and  that 
much  interest  was  manifested. 

The  communication  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of 
James  N.  Brown,  Chairman,  A.  B.  McConnell,  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
and  John  P.  Reynolds. 

The  Corr^ponding  Secretary  also  presented  a  communication 
from  Robert  W.  Eddison,  now  of  Philadelphia  and  recently  of  Eng- 
land, as  agent  for  Fowler's  Steam  Plowing  Madoinery,  asking  that  the 
Society  appoint  a  committee  to  witness  and  report  upon  a  trial  of 
that  implement,  which  is  expected  to  be  made  this  coming  spring 
somewhere  in  Central  Illinois. 

Whereupon  the  following  committee  was  appointed : 

Wm.  H.  Van  Epps,  Chairman,  James  N.  Brown,  H.  C.  Johns, 
C.  W.  Webster,  and  Lewis  Ellsworth. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

The  Treasurer  was  requested  to  make  a  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Society. 

Communications  were  received  from  Mr.  Horace  Capron,  of  Peo- 
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ria,  Messrs.  Peter  Sweat  and  H.  I.  Chase,  being  present  as  delegates 
from  that  city,  and  from  Mr.  A.  Duffield,  of  Sandoval,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  holding  the  next  Fair. 

The  Secretary  stated  he  had  received  letters  from  gentlemen  in 
Chicago  on  the  same  subject,  and  had  also  been  informed  that  citi- 
zens of  Belleville  intended  making  application. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 


Tv30  o'doek,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present^  as  before. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  McConnell, 

The  communications  and  propositions  in  relation  to  holding  the 
Fair  for  1862,  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  during  the  present  meeting. 

The  President  appointed,  as  said  committee,  Messrs.  Wait,  Oz- 
bum  and  McConnell. 

The  subiect  of  awarding  premiums  on  essays  was  then  taken  up, 
and  the  following  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  same. 

On  Breedmg  and  Rcdsing  JEToraes — ^Messrs.  Ozbum,  Brown  and 
H.  I.  Chase. 

On  PrcusHad  Farnvmg  m  the  north  half  cf  lUmois — Same  par- 
ties. 

On  Road  MaJomff-^r^me  parties. 

On  I^epctration  of  Soih — ^Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Beynolds  and  Oor- 
bett. 

On  Bread  Makinff — Same  parties. 
On  Ihamage — Same  parties. 

On  Otiiwfiramg  m  Ilimoia—M.e8STB.  Ellsworth,  C.  T.  Chase^and 
H.  I.  Chase. 

On  OoUon  OuUure  in  IUmois--lllLe&sr8.  Wait,  Wilber  and  Yan 

On  the  Oulture  cf  Chmeae  amd  African  Sugofr-oa/ne^  the  Ewpree- 
mon  cf  the  Jmoe  and  the  MamAfacinirvng  of  Sifrvfpe  cmd  Saga/r — 
Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Mattson  and  Singleton. 

On  tneects  Injurums  to  Vegetaiton — Messrs.  Holder,  "Worthen 
snd  J.  B.  Turner. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Smolmmi^  That  ibe  same  per  eent  be  paid  on  premioma  awarded  at  the  present  meeting 
as  waa  paid  on  the  preminms  awarded  at  the  late  Fair  of  ihia  Society  in  Cnioago. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1861.  on  Fanns,  Nur- 
series, Orchards,  Groves  and  Drainage,  was  read,  and,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Ozbum,  the  awards  were  made  accordingly,  and  the  report 
placed  on  fOle  for  publication  in  the  next  volume  of  "Transactions." 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Ell8W(»rth,  the  reports  of  all  committees  at  the 
last  Fair  were  ordered  to  be  filed  for  publication  in  the  next  volume 
of  "  Transactions." 

The  Treasurer,  John  W.  Bunn,  presented  a  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  finances  of  the  Society,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  resolution  passed  yesterday. 

A  communication  fix)m  Mr.  George  W.  Gage,  of  Chicago,  refer- 
ring to  financial  matters  connected  with  the  last  Fair,  was  read,  and, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  McConnell, 

Bmolo^f  That  the  bnUdiDc  Committee  for  the  Utt  Fair,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Van  Epps 
and  Ellsworth,  be  instroeted  to  cancel  and  retom  to  Mr.  George  W.  (Hge  the  contract  be- 
tween him  and  the  ExecatiTe  Committee,  and  release  him  from  fbrther  obligation  on  condi- 
tion that  said  Qage  execute  and  deliTer  to  the  SxeentiTe  Committee  a  release  in  AiU  of  aU 
demands. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  committees  to  examine  essays, 
on  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  adjourned  until  9  a.  k.,  to- 
morrow. 


January  9,  1862. 

The  Executive  Conmiittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

Memb^«  present  as  before,  and  H.  0.  Johns,  of  the  Board  of 
Coimselors. 

The  President  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  O.  W.  Gage,  re- 
ferring to  his  last  conmiunication,  and  also  to  the  location  of  the 
next  Fair. 

On  motion,  referred  to  the  committee  haretofore  appointed  on  tiie 
subject  of  location. 

Mr.  Ozbum,  from  Committee  on  Essays,  made  a  partial  report, 
and  asked  for  further  time,  which  was  granted. 

Mr.  Brown,  from  the  committee  to  wnidi  wasrefaredthe  subject 
of  holding  Farmers'  Conventions,  reported  fiavorably,  and  asked 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  C<»nmittee,  to  give  the 
matter  further  consideration,  perfect  a  plan  and  report  further, 
which  request  was  granted. 

Mr.  Holder  offer^  the  following: 

WnuAS,  The  lahors  of  the  anthers  of  the  essays  presented  for  competition,  are  ftilly 
appropriated  by  the  Sodetj,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  distinction  in  principle  between  the 
awards  on  these  and  on  other  articles  and  objects  for  which  premiums  are  awarded,  there- 
Ibre, 

BetotMi,  That  the  premiums  on  Bssajs  be  paid  in  fiiU,  and  thai  the  resolution  on  the 
subject  passed  yesterday  be  rescinded  to  that  eflbct 

The  subject  of  testing  and  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous samples  of  sirup  and  sugar  manufactured  from  Chinese  and 
African  sugar  cane,  being  taken  up,  those  visitors  who  were  in  at- 
tendance, were  invited  to  assist  in  the  examination,  and  the  com- 
petitors present  were  re<]|uested  to  explain  the  details  of  their  modes 
of  manufacture,  in  addition  to  tiieir  respective  written  statements. 
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After  several  hours  spent  in  the  thorough  examination  of  the 
samples  and  the  statements  of  the  exhibitors,  the  awards  were  made, 
and  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place  in  this  volume. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  2,  p.  m. 


2hffo  o'dodk,  P.  M. 

The  Conmiittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 

Present,  as  before. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  samples  of  sirups,  and  read  the  com- 
munication of  Ed,  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  of  Morrison,  Whiteside  county, 
Illinois,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ozbum,  it  was,  thereupon, 

Beaoimtd,  That  we  have  listened  to  the  communieatlon  of  E.  B.  Waraer^  Etq^  of  White- 
nde  coanty,  niinois,  on  the  eubject  of  the  manufActdre  of  sirnp  and  sugar  from  the  African 
and  Chinese  sn^ar  eanes,  and  examined  the  fine  samples  of  such  products  presented  hj 
him  in  illustration  of  his  article,  and  we  berebj  tender  him  our  thanks  for  the  interest  hie 
has  taken  in  the  subject,  and  for  the  valuable  statistics  he  has  collected  and  transmitted 
tons. 

The  samples  of  refined  Sorghum  sirui),  presented  \>j  Mr.  Belcher, 
of  Chicago,  were  examined,  visitors  also  participatmg,  by  invita- 
tion; after  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Holder,  it  was 

Smoh^,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  tendered  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Belcher, 
of  Chica||;o,  for  the  ma^j  samples  of  excellent  refined  sirup,  from  the  Chinese  and  Afrioaa 
canes,  which  he  has  presented  at  this  meetioff  for  examinaAion,  through  the  kindness  of  W. 
W.  Corbetiy  Esq.,  and  that  we  receive  with  pleasure  the  assurance  aobrded  bj  these  sam- 
ites, that  a  cheap  sirup  of  verj  superior  quaiitj  is  henceforth,  as  a  hens  prodnction  of 
Illinois,  an  established  and  moat  gratifying  raot. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holder, 

BuU'ved,  That  some  mode  for  the  early  publication  of  Essajs  and  the  Proceedingt  of 
this  Society  be  devised,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  report  upon 
some  plan  at  this  meeting. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Holder,  Ellsworth,  McOonneU^ 
Wait  and  Ozbum. 

On  motion,  the  President  and  Secretary  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  procure  cotton  seed  for  distribution. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  and  evening  was  sp^it  in  examining 
Essays,  etc.,  etc. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  10,  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


Jamwry  10, 1862. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  a^oumment. 
Present,  as  before,  and  also  A.  J .  Mattson. 
Mr.  Wait,  firom  committee  on  the  location  of  the  Fair  for  1862, 
reported  in  £avor  of  holding  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Oommittee 
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on  Tuesday  the  25th  of  February  next,  at  these  rooms,  and  that  pro- 
posals for  holding  the  Fair  be  advertised  for  and  be  received  and 
decided  upon  at  ^t  meeting. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  from  Committee  on  Essays,  reported  in  favor  of 
awarding  the  premium  offered  on  Drainage  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Kidder,  of 
Evanston,  Cook  county,  Illinois,  protestmg,  however,  against  the 
author's  views  on  mole  ditching. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted,  and  the  award  made  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  same  committee  also  reported  in  favor  of  awarding  to  Mr.  E. 
F.  Newberry,  of  Litchfield,  Scott  county,  the  premium  offered  for 
Essay  on  the  Culture  and  Manufiwjture  of  Sirup  and  Sugar  from  the 
Chinese  and  African  sugar  canes.  The  report  was  received  and 
adopted,  and  the  award  made. 

Also,  in  jEavor  of  awarding  the  premium  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Little,  of 
Dixon,  Illinois,  for  his  Essay  on  Orchards  in  Illinois. 

Report  received  and  adopted,  and  the  award  made. 

Mr.  Holder,  from  Committee  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation  in 
Illinois,  said  that  the  committee  was  absent,  and  asked  additional 
assistance. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Ellsworth  and  Mattson  were  added  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Holder,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  making  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the  papers 
and  other  matters  of  interest  before  the  Society, reported  as  follows: 

Tour  oommitteey  to  whom  wm  referred  the  matter  of  pablieation,  would  report  that  ther 
hare  had  the  sabject  under  oonaideration,  aod  would  recommend  that  the  Society  publisa 
a  lionthlj  Journal,  to  be  called  the  '*  Journal  of  the  niinoU  State  A^cultural  Societr/' 
to  be  edited  bj  the  Correspondinff  Secretary^  and  under  the  Bui>eryision  of  a  committee 
of  three,  to  be  selected  from  and  elected  by  the  ExecutlTe  Committee,  who  shall  make  aU 
oontracts  for  and  employ  such  assistance  as  may  be  required,  for  the  properly  conducting 
of  such  journal. 

Tour  committee  would  further  recommend  that  a  Committee  of  Publication  be  now 
chosen,  to  whom  shall  be  gijen  power  to  mature  this  plan  and  procure  the  publication  of 
the  prospectus,  and  the  first  number  of  said  Journal,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable;  and 
said  committee  shall  make  a  full  report  of  their  action  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Committee,  or  as  often  as  may  be  required. 

Tour  committee  would  also  state  that  they  have  giyen  this  matter  much  thought,  and 
they  belieye  that  in  an  economical  point  or  riew  alone,  this  would  be  a  saying  of  much 
money^  to  the  Society,  besides  giying  it  a  medium  for  the  early  transmission  of  much  yal- 
nable  information,  that  would  otherwise  be  yalueless  to  our  people ;  that  as  a  medium  of 
announcing  the  action  of  this  Board  upon  the  yarious  subjects  brought  before  it»  such  « 
Journal  would  proye  of  great  yalue  to  the  Society  and  the  State. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  a  committee  of  three  was  chosen,  to 
be  called  the  Committee  of  Publication,  and  invested  with  power  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements,  contracts,  etc,  for  the  publication 
of  a  Monthly  Journal  of  this  Society. 

Messrs.  Ellsworth,  McConnell  and  Holder  were,  thereupon,  cho- 
sen as  said  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Buohdi,  That  the  President  and  Ezecutiye  Committee  of  this  Society,  impressed  with 
the  great  yalue  of  the  labors  of  the  Qeologioal  Sunrey,  and  of  the  importanoe  of  placing 
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the  result  of  those  labors  within  the  reach  of  the  farmers  and  others  interested  in  the  A^- 
riciiltare  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  State,  do  herebj  respectfally  and  earnestly  request 
GoTemor  Tates  to  authorixe  and  direct  the  pablication  of  the  report  of  the  present  State 
Geoloiost,  the  copy  of  which,  in  manuBcript,  is,  we  learn,  now  ready  for  pubhcation. 

Mr.  Worthen,  the  State  Geologist,  having  invited  the  Board  to 
visit  the  State  Geological  Rooms,  on  motion,  the  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  confer  with  Mr.  Worthen 
as  to  the  time  for  making  such  visit. 

On  motion,  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Belkelheim,  to  hear  him  lecture 
on  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  at  the  Hidl  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  evening,  was  accepted. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Samuel  Hooker,  of  Rushville,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  subject  of  the  culture  and  manutacture  of  Sorghum, 
having  been  read  and  the  sample  of  sirup  accompanying  the  same 
having  been  examined,  it  was,  on  motion, 

JZsto^Mcf,  That  a  special  premiam  of  $10  be  awarded  for  the  same  to  Mr.  Hooker. 

The  subject  of  examining  statements  of  exhibitors  and  awarding 
premiums  on  field  crops,  being  taken  up,  the  awards  were  made,  ana 
will  be  found  in  their  proper  place  in  this  volume. 

On  motion,  adjourn^  to  2,  p.  m. 


Two'o''cloGlCyP.M. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  as  before. 

Mr.  Holder,  from  the  Committee  on  Essays  on  Insects  Injurious  to 
V^etation,  reported  that  the  Committee  deem  the  Essays  by  Mr. 
Walsh  and  Mr.  Thomas,  both  very  valuable,  and  that  they  cannot 
come  to  a  satisfiwtory  decision  as  to  their  respective  merits,  and, 
therefore,  recommend  that  a  premium  of  twenty-five  dollars  be 
awarded  to  each. 

Mr.  Wait,  from  the  Committee  on  Essays^  on  the  Culture  of  Cotton 
in  Illinois,  reported  in  fevor  of  awarding  the  premium  of  ten  dol* 
lars  to  Mr.  C.  I.  Chase ;  which  report  was  received,  and  its  recom- 
mendation adopted. 

The  Executive  Committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  recommen- 
dation of  Awarding  Committees,  in  regard  to  articles  entered  as  mis- 
eellaneoiis  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Society.  After  an  examination  of 
the  same,  and  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  was,  on  motion, 

Bmolttd,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretarr  is  hereby  instructed  to  hare  ezecnted  and 
forwarded  to  the  parties  entitled  to  them.  Certificates  of  Commendation,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Awarding  Committees,  as  made  upon  said  Committee-'s> 


On  motion,  adjourned  until  9,  a*  m.,  to-morrow. 
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Jarmoury  11, 1862. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pm*8uaiit  to  adjournment. 

The  forenoon  was  occupied  in  diBCussing  matters  pertaining  to  the 
offer  of  premiums  for  1862,  on  Field  Crops,  and  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  culture  of  Cottcm,  Coffee,  Flax  and  Sorghum  in  filinois. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  2,  p.  m. 


Two  d*clock^  F.  M. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  as  before,  except  Mr.  Wait 

On  motion,  ' 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  instructed  to  correspond  with 
those  parties  to  whom  medals  were  awarded  at  the  last  Fair,  with  a 
view  to  substituting  for  the  same  either  diplomas  or  cash. 

The  subject  of  Cotton  Culture  in  Illinois  being  taken  up,  on  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Ozbum  was  instructed  to  endeavor  to  procure  a  quantity 
of  cotton  seed,  grown  in  this  State  the  past  season,  for  distribution 
the  coming  season. 

The  list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  January  meeting,  in 
1863,  was  then  considered  for  awhile,  when,  on  motion,  the  Com- 
mittee adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday,  the  13th  inst.,  at  9,  a.  m. 


Jcmmry  13, 1862. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  as  before. 

The  Committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  list  of  premiums, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  winter  meeting  of  1863. 

On  motion.  Lot  47  of  the  Premium  List  of  the  Society  for  the 
Fair  at  Chicago,  adding  thereto  a  premium  of  $3,  for  the  best  three 
botties  of  Kaspberry  Wine,  was  embraced  in  the  List  of  Premiums 
to  be  awarded  at  the  winter  meeting,  in  January,  1863. 

On  motion,  the  Premium  List  for  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  in  January,  1868,  as  revised,  was  adopted,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  first  number  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  2,  p.  m. 


Two  o'doch  P.  M. 
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ftbsence,  receive  tbe  tame  per  diem  sHowance,  for  soch  Mrrioes,  as  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary woald  bare  been  entitled  to  had  he  performed  said  duties. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Dunlap  presented  an  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  Cotton 
in  Illinois,  which,  having  been  read  by  him  to  the  Committee,  it 
was,  on  motion,  resolved  that  a  special  premium  of  $10  be  awarded 
to  him  for  the  same. 

On  motion, 

JZflio^Mi,  That  apremhim  of  $ld  for  one  bushel  of  the  best  Cotton  seed  fbr  enltnre  in 
niinois,  grown  in  this  State  in  1862,  be  added  to  the  List  of  Premiams  to  be  awarded  br 
the  BxecatiTe  Committee  in  Janoary,  1868.  The  seed  to  become  the  property  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  distribution. 

The  Committee  of  Publication  being  necessarily  absent  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  10,  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


Jamiwry  14, 1862. 
The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Smohed,  That  a  second  premium  be  awarded  to  Washington  Hes,  of  Sangamon  conntr, 
for  his  Jack,  General  Walker,  4  jears  old,  exhibited  at  the  last  State  Fair,  because  of^a 
mistake  of  his  groom,  in  changing  the  entry,  without  authoritj  from  Mr.  Ues. 

On  motion, 

Snoh^  That  each  member  of  the  EzecutiTe  Committee  be  supplied  with  fire  periodi- 
cals, as  he  may  select^  in  addition  to  those  heretofore  ordered. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at  these 
rooms,  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  1862. 


KOOMS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  StATE  AgRICULTUBAL  SoOIETY, 

Springfidd,  FefmLO/ry  25,  1862. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

Members  present :  Messrs.  Ellsworth,  McConnell,  Whiting  and 
Wait. 

No  quorum  being  present,  on  motion,  the  Conmiittee  adjourned 
to  meet  again,  at  2,  p.  m. 


Tm  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Members  present,  as  follows :  Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Whiting,  Hol- 
der, Singleton,  McConnell  and  W.  S.  Wait,  of  the  Committee ; 
also,  J.  K.  Brown,  of  the  Board  of  Oounsdors. 
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Letters  were  received  from  A.  J.  Mattson  and  H.  S.  Ozburn, 
stating,  as  reasons  for  their  absence,  sickness  in  their  families,  and 
expressing  much  regret  at  not  being  permitted  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. 

A  letter  also  from  Dr.  Kile  was  read,  stating  that  he  was  detained 
by  reason  of  being  in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the  Military 
Department  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  at  his  desire,  was  granted  leave  to  place  his  rea- 
sons for  diftering  with  Mr.  Kidder  on  the  subject  of  drainage  more 
at  length  upon  tlie  record. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McConnell,  the  following  was  adopted : 

Whirbas,  G.  B.  Denio,  the  member  of  the  Executire  Committee  from  the  first  district, 
has  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  California;  and, 

Whbrbas,  It  IS  rery  important  that  the  citiiens  of  the  first  district  have  a  representa- 
tive amonff  the  Vice  Presidents  of  this  Society ;  therefore, 

Retolv^  That  Charles  H.  Bosenstiel,  of  Stephenson  countj,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  act  as  the  Vice  President  and  member  of  this  Committee,  during  the  remainder 
of  said  C.  B.  Denio*s  term  of  office. 

Mr.  Eosenstiel  being  present  accepted  the  invitation,  and  thence- 
forward took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  James  N.  Brown,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  whom, 
at  the  last  meeting,  the  subject  of  calling  a  Farmers'  Convention 
was  referred,  made  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  to  whom,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  referred 
the  subject  of  calling  a  Convention  of  the  Farmers  of  this  State,  respectfully  report : 
That  they  have  ^ven  the  matter  much  reflection,  and  that  they  believe  such  a  Convention 
will  be  productive  of  much  good  to  the  Agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  and  that,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  they  further  Del ieve  the  most  suitable  time  to  hold  such  a 
convention  is  during  the  coming  State  Fair ;  and  they,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  that  proper  and  ample  accommodations  be  made,  at  the  place  of  hold- 
ing the  Fair,  for  the  purpose,  and  that  arrangements  be  entered  into  with  a  view  to  insure 
the  attendance  of  lecturers. 

JAMES  N.  BROWX,  Chairmof^ 

The  report  having  been  received  and  adopted,  on  motion,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Messrs.  Wait,  Eosenstiel  and  Reynolds,  was 
appointed,  to  make  fiirther  arrangements,  and  report  at  the  present 
meeting. 

The  committee,  subsequently,  through  their  chairman,  Mr.  Wait, 
reported,  recommending  that  such  a  convention  be  held  at  Peoria, 
during  the  Fair  of  the  present  year ;  that  general  notice  of  the 
same  be  given,  and  invitations  extended  to  such  prominent  practical 
and  scientific  men  as  may  be  thought  best  calculated  to  aid  in  car- 
rying out  the  general  objects  of  the  Convention ;  and,  also,  that  the 
pubhc  spirited  citizens  of  Peoria  be  urged,  at  an  early  day,  to  give 
their  best  assistance,  not  only  in  securing  a  full  and  general  attend- 
ance of  all  friends  to  agricultural  improvement,  but  in  providing 
ample  acconmiodations  for  their  convenience,  when  assembleo. 
The  report  having  been  read  and  received,  its  recommendations 
were  discussed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Many  and  various  views  were  expressed.  All  seemed  to  realize 
the  importance  of  holding  such  a  convention,  under  favorable  au- 
spices.   The  cause  in  wnich  we  are  engaged  could  not  fail  to  re- 
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ceive  great  benefit  as  the  result  of  its  counsels.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  State  Fair  week  would  probably  be  the  best  time,  because  of  the 
railroad  facilities  likely  to  oe  then  secured  for  those  desiring  to  at- 
tend, and  because  of  the  reasonable  certainty  that  more  inteUigent, 
earnest  tanners  would  then  and  there  be  assembled  than  could  be  con- 
vened at  any  other  time  and  place  during  the  year.  Some  thought 
it  might  possibly  be  regarded!^  as  an  assximption  of  authority  for  me 
Executive  Committee  to  proceed  to  make  out  and  publish  a  pro- 
gramme, select  subjects  for  discussion,  appoint  lecturers,  etc.,  as  nad 
been  desired  by  Mr.  Flagg  and  others  whose  communications  were 
read ;  and  it  was  finally,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Hmolv 
enltural 


daring  tlie  present  year,  we  recommend  tbe  boldnijg; 

Peoria,  daring  the  process  of  the  next  Annual  Exhioition  of  this  Society. 

That  in  case  it  is  decided  to  hold  such  a  convention  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned,  the 
Executive  Committee  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  accommodate  such  conven- 
tion, daring  its  session,  and  wiU  heartily  co-operate,  as  individuals,  in  furtherinic  the  ob- 
jects of  the  same. 

An  interesting  statement,  by  George  H.  Page,  of  Dixon,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  maniSicture  of  Sirup  and  Sugar  from  Chinese  and  Afiican 
canes,  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Journal.  The 
sample  of  sirup  presented  by  Mr.  Page,  and  said  to  have  been  man- 
ufactured from  the  Juice  of  cane  whidi  had  been  cut  eight  weeks  pre- 
vious  to  its  Trwrnnijactwre^  was  tested  by  the  Committee,  and  pro- 
nounced about  equal  to  the  best  refined. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Page. 

On  motion,  the  awards  made  at  the  last  meeting  on  Sirup  made 
from  Chinese  sugar  cane,  were  so  altered  as  to  give  C.  D.  Koberts, 
of  Jacksonville,  a  first  premium,  of  $15,  instead  of  a  special  pre- 
mium of  $10. 

A  communication  from  "W*.  H.  Osbom,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  to  President  Van  Epps,  on  the  subject  of 
procuring  cotton  seed,  and  distributing  the  same  in  this  State,  was 
read,  an^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Betolvsdf  That,  with  much  gratification,  we  acknowledge  the  interest  taken  bj  W.  H. 
Osborn,  Esq..  President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  in  the  promotion  of  the 
Agricnltarfla  interests  of  tbe  West,  and,  especiallj,  his  elTorts  to  establish  this  farticnlar 
branch  of  affricnltare  in  Ulinois.     . 

Beaohsdj  That  the  capability  of  Ulinois  to  produce  cotton  for  market  in  oompetition  with 
those  regions  where  it  has  heretofore  saccessfuUj  grown,  deserves  at  the  nands  of  our 
farmers  a  thorough  trial,  and  that  we  will  use  every  proper  effort  to  insure  the  necessary 
supply  of  good  seed,  and  encourage  the  experiment  of  its  production. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  adjourned  until  9,  a.  m.,  to- 
morrow. 
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Fefn^iory  26, 1862—9,  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent. 

Present,  as  before. 

A  very  interesting  report  from  the  Awarding  Committee  on  Natu- 
ral History,  at  the  last  Fair,  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  published 
in  the  Journal^and  a  vote  of  thanks  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Whiting, 
tendered  to  J.  P.  Weston,  for  the  same. 

Also,  the  report  of  Wm.  Duane  Wilson,  Esq.,  as  chiurman  of  one 
of  the  conmiittees  in  class  "  F,"  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Secre- 

n,  for  publication, 
communication  was  read  from  ICss  M.  E.  Murtfelt,  of  Oregon, 
Ogle  county,  Illinois,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  adding  to  the  list 
ot  subjects  for  Essays,  one  or  more  suited  to  the  pen  of  woman. 
Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Holder, 

Bmol94d,  That  a  prtminai  of  $10  be  offered  for  the  beet  approTed  Easaj,  wriUen  bj  a 
la^J*  on  **  The  Indoor  Adornment  of  Hone." 

Committees  were  then  appointed  to  revise  the  Premium  List  for 
the  next  State  Fair. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Conmiittee  took  a  recess  until  2,  p.  m., 
having  made  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  for  1862,  the  special  order 
for  that  hour. 

At  2,  p.  M.,  the  Committee  was  called  to  order. 

The  subject  of  locating  the  State  Fair  for  1862,  being  taken  up, 
Horace  Capron,  Esq.,  and  Peter  Sweat,  Esq.,  as  delegates  repre- 
senting the  County  Agricultural  Society  ot  Peoria  county,  and 
Mr.  Capron  bein^  President  of  the  same,  presented  a  proposition 
and  explained,  veroally,  the  details  designed  to  be  embracea  in  such 
proposition. 

M.  0.  Goltra,  President  of  the  Morgan  County  Amcultural  Soci- 
ety, also  presented  a  written  proposition,  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
and  City  of  Jacksonville,  to  comply  with  the  published  specifications 
and  requirements,  in  case  it  was  thought  best  to  hold  the  Fair  on 
their  grounds. 

A  communication  was  read  from  A.  Duffield,  of  Sandoval,  statins 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  present  condition  of  the  coimtry,  it  haa 
been  determined  to  withdraw  the  application  heretofore  made  for 
that  point. 

Aner  hearinff  the  various  propositions  and  representations  of  par- 
ties on  the  subject,  the  Board  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  Premium  List; 
and,  after  spending  some  hours  in  this  \^ork,  until  hidf-past  seven 
o'clock,  p.  M. 
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The  Committee  met.    Present,  as  bdbre.    Col.  Wait  in  the  chair. 

Premium  list  taken  up,  and  the  revision  proceeded  with  until  9, 
p.  M.,  when  die  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave 
to  sit  again. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  adjourned  until  9,  a.  h.,  to- 
morrow. 


Fdmiary  27,  1862—9,  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
President  Van  Epps  in  thecluur. 
Present,  as  before. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WhitiM,  the  subject  of  locating  the  next  Fair 
was  taken  up ;  pending  which,  Mr.  Holder  offered  the  following : 

Bml*^  Thmt  distiUecl  and  m*U  liqnon  be  ezeloded  from  aaU  on  tbo  Fair  Orotuids,  at 
the  next  Fair. 

Which  resolution,  after  much  debate  by  the  members  present,  was 
adopted  bj  the  following  vote : 

1  £As — ^Messrs.  Bosenstiel,  Holder,  Ellsworth  and  President  Tan 
Epps. 

jN  AYS — Messrs.  Whiting,  McConnell  and  Wait. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  place 
for  holding  the  Fair  for  1862 ;  wnich  being  done,  resulted  in  the 
imanimous  choice  of  Peoria. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Bmittdf  That  the  next  Fair  of  the  Soeietj  be  held  at  Peoria.  proTided  the  eitiieiia  of 
tliit  plaee,  or  responsible  parties,  agree  to  oorapW  with  the  reqaisitions  of  the  Societj,  as 
th^  are  represeDted  to  be  willing  to  do  by  their  delegates,  CoL  Capron  and  Col.  Sweat 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Conmiittee  resolved  itself  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  to  consider  the  Premium  List,  Col.  Wait  in 
the  chair. 

At  12,  M.,  the  Committee  took  a  recess  until  1,  p.  m«  at  which  time 
they  met  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Pl'emium  List. 
A^Bdn,  they  took  a  recess  until  half-past  seven  o'clock,  when^  on 
being  callea  to  order,  the  revision  of  the  Premium  List  was  con- 
tinue. After  a  time,  &e  Committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and 
asked  leave  to  sit  again. 

President  Tan  Epps  having  resumed  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Bmheiy  Thai  the  Premhim  List  reported  br  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  «Dd  eztend- 
iDglhroofl^  Class  *'B,"  be  adopted. 

iKMvftf,  Thai  the  next  Fair  of  tiiis  Sodety  eonimeaee  on  Mondaj,  September  39,  sad 
eomtiDiie  SIX  dsys. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McConnell,  it  was 

Ordered,  Thai  a  memorial  of  the  Ezeootiye  Committee  be  signed  bj  the  President  asd 
Correiponding  Secretary,  aad  forwarded  to  the  Presideiii  of  tha  United  States,  represeni- 
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ing  that  the  seeds  of  the  Chinese  aod  African  sn^ar  canes  in  this  coontry  are  becoming 
rapidlj  and  alarminglj  deteriorated,  by  bjbridizatioa,  and^perhaps,  other  causes;  that  the 
sagar  and  sirup  producing  interest  has  already,  in  the  West,  assumed  a  position  of  so 
great  importance  that  the  importation  of  a  new  supply  of  pure  seed  is  worthy  of  the  earlj 
attention  of  the  Federal  Goyemment ;  that  to  this  end,  and  also  to  obtain  all  possible  in- 
formation relating  to  the  processes  of  manufacture  pursued  in  the  sugar-growing  districts  of 
China  and  Africa,  an  a^eat  should  be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Qoyemment  to  yisit  those 
countries,  and  secure  for  the  Uiiited  States  the  best  yarieties  of  seed,  together  with  relia- 
ble intelligence  in  regard  to  the  OMinufacture,  respectfully  designating  W.  W.  Corbett, 
Esq.,  of  Chicago,  as  a  gentleman  identified  with  the  Agricultural  interests  of  the  Wes^ 
fully- trustworthy,  intelligent  and  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  such  agency,  and 
recommending  his  appointment. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  9, 
A,  M.,  to-morrow  morning. 


February  28, 1862—9,  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair,  and  members  present  as  before. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  to  continue  the  revision  of  the  Premium  List,  Col.  Wait  in 
•  the  chair. 

The  mominff  session  having  been  consumed  at  this  work,  the 
Committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  the  same 
work  was  resumed,  and  continued  until  completed,  when  the  Com- 
mittee arose,  reported  accordingly,  and  asked  to  be  discharged. 

President  Van  Epps  having  resumed  the  chair,  on  motion,  Mr. 
McConnell, 

Bstolved.  That  the  Premium  List  for  1862,  as  made  up  and  reported  by  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  be  adopted. 
Beaciv^d,  That  each  Awarding  Committee  consist  of  fiye  persons,  three  to  form  a  quorum. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  proceeded  to  consider  the 
subject  of  testing  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  before 
awarding  premiums  thereon. 

James  ]N .  Brown  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution : 

Whbbkas,  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Kxecn- 
tiye  Committee  as  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  awarding  premiums  on  farm  implements  and 
machinery ;  and,  whereas,  it  is  the  intention  of  said  Committee  to  continue  to  offer  pre- 
miums for  the  best,  most  useful  and  improved  implements  and  machinery  for  the  farmer 
of  Illinois ;  therefore, 

BstoUnd,  That  hereafter  this  Sodetj  will  offer  and  award  no  preminm  on  any  implement 
or  machine  without  satisfactory  test 

Adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
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FwftebtttCombiiied  Kemper  and  Mower Diploma  and  $75 

ftr  the  best  Rei^)er. f.  .  ♦«  "     60 

r  For  (be  best  Mover [[ [ "  •*     60 

J.        For  the  best  one  horse  Mower "  "      20 

i'^'        Forthebert  Heidingf  Mmcbine "  "      60 

>*  j        For  the  belt  GreiD  Binder,  which  can  he  readil  j  attached  to  an^  ordinary  Reaper ....  Medal. 
i  I  Hetders  to  compete  with  Headera,  and  not  with  other  machines. 

'  I  Tbit  in  entry  fee  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  cash  premiums  oflered,  be  required  to  be 

piid  bj  eich  exhibitor. 
Tbitnoftwird  shall  be  made  in  any  ease  unless  two  or  more  machines  compete  for  the 
I        wne. 

Tbti  entries  may  be  made  with  the  Corresponding  Secretarj  until  the  15th  daj  of  June 
next 

That  the  mschioes  be  reouired  to  be  on  trial  at  the  State  Fair»  at  Peoria,  at  which 
tine  tnd  pltoe  the  awards  Miall  be  publiclT  announced. 

Tbtt  the  details  of  the  requirements  and  scale  of  points  be  such  as  have  been  sanctioned 
bf  experieoce  in  similar  trials  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
this  Society  be  the  Awarding  Committee. 

The  report  ^ras  received  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  tJie  President  was  directed  to  appoint  the  time  for 
commendn^  said  trial,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  maturity  of 
the  crop  in  Lee  county  would  warrant  him  to  do  so. 

The  appointment  of  regular  committees  for  the  State  Fair  was, 
by  consent,  taken  up. 

On  motion, 

Bmolvedf  That  the  ExecutiTc  Committee  now  proceed  to  appoint  Superintendents  for  the 
Tsnoos  Departments. 

In  accordance  with  which  resolution,  the  following  appointments 
were  made : 

.    Superintendent  Class  A Mb.  WmnNG. 

"  "  B Mr.  Sdtolbtox. 

"  "  0,  DandE Mb.  McCon.^bll. 

"  **  F Mkssbs.  KiLB  and  RosxKsnsL. 

"  "  G Mb.Oebubk. 

"  "  U Mbssbs.  Watt  and  Galdsha. 

'*  *'  I  and  L Ma.  Holdbb. 

"       K MB.MATTSOK. 

"     M Mb.  W.  J.  Phblps. 

Superintendent  of  Grounds. Mr.  H.  Capbox. 

On  motion  of  Mi\  McConnell,  it  was  resolved  to  create  a  Grain 
and  Feed  Department,  and  to  leave  to  President  Van  Epps  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  the  Superintendent  thereof. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  Col.  Wait  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  appointment  of 
Awarding  Committees.  After  a  time,  the  Committee  took  a  recess 
mtil  halfttitlftvan  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  the  appointment  of  Award- 
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Dixon,  July  21, 1862. 

On  Monday,  July  21, 1863,  the  following  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  were  present  at  Dixon,  Lee  county:  President 
Van  Epps,  Vice  Presidents  Rosonstiel,  Mattson,  Whiting,  McCon- 
nell.  Wait,  and  Ozburn,  and  Ex-President  Webster,  as  also,  the 
General  Superintendent,  Col.  Horace  Capron  and  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  John  P.  Reynolds.  Vice  President  Holder  arrived  su^ 
seouently. 

The  Committee  assembled  at  the  "  Nachusa  House,"  and  entered 
at  once  upon  a  comparison  of  thoughts  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. Conununications  in  writing,  having  reference  to  the  com- 
ing trial,  were  received  from  several  of  the  expected  competitors, 
and  duly  considered.  The  subject  of  a  scale  of  points  as  tne  basis 
upon  which  to  make  up  the  awards  had  been  well  considered  by 
every  member  prior  to  his  arrival,  and  after  a  free  interchange  of 
opimon,  it  was  determined  that  each  member  should  make  his  own 
notes  in  his  own  way,  having  reference  to  the  relative  merits  and  de- 
merits of  machines  m  the  foUowing  particulars: 

1.  Quality  of  work— represeoting  perfection 40 

2.  Simplicitj  of  oonstraotion 10 

8.  Darmbilitj 16 

4.  Ease  of  draft 80 

5.  Market  price 5 

6.  Facilitj  of  management 10 

100 

In  addition  to  these  principal  pjoints,  each  of  whicn  must  be  con- 
sidered in  examining  every  Keaping,  Mowing  and  Heading  machine, 
the  following  sub-points,  which  readily  range  themselves  under  one 
or  the  other  of  the  foregoing,  were  carefully  considered : 

1.  Weight  of  machine. 

8.  AcUustabilitj  of  catting  apparatus  to  different  hights  of  stnbble. 

8.  Portability. 


7.  Conrenienoe  and  safety  of  operator. 

8.  Facilitj  of  backing  ana  tominff. 

9.  Facility  with  whicn  the  tixe  orgaTeU  maj  be  eontroUed  bj  the  drirer. 

10.  Side  draft 

11.  Weight  on  horses'  necks. 

Still  others,  found  in  the  various  scales  which  have  been  used,  and 
reports  made,  and  others  referred  to  in  the  communications  of  the 
competitors,  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members. 

Each  was  furnished  with  a  note  book  of  ample  dimensions,  con- 
taining a  complete  list  of  entries  and  scale  of  p<Mnt8,  in  which  to 
record  his  impressions. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  regularly  every  morning,  during 
the  progress  of  the  trial,  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  day  and  prepare 
programme  for  the  following. 

The  trial  commenced  in  the  field  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  ac- 
cording to  announcement,  and  continued  without  mterruption  until 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  26tii  of  July. 
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At  the  condnsion,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  resolutions  wei'e 
passed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  referring  in  the  warmest  terms 
to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  exhibitors,  and  tendering  their 
thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Lee  county,  and  especially  to  Col.  John 
Dement,  Mr.  Charles  Dement,  Col.  Eyre,  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
MoeUer,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  fields  and  crops  in  which  the 
trial  was  held :  to  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Ayres,  the  surveyors ;  to 
Col.  Capron,  tne  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Cropsey,  his  assistant. 
(See  report  in  proper  place.) 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Peoria,  on  the  19th  of 
Augast  next. 


"  Peoria  House,"  Peoria,  Illinois, 
Augvst  19,  1862. 

Pursuant  to  call  of  the  President,  the  Executive  Conimittee  of 
the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society  met. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  members 
jment :  Lewis  Ellsworth,  C.  H.  Rosenstiel.  A.  J.  Matteon,  R.  H. 
Whiting,  A.  B.  McConneU,  and  Wm.  S.  Wait ;  also,  James  N. 
Brown,  of  the  Board  of  Counselors,  and  John  P.  Reynolds,  Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

The  President  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be,  as  agreed 
jpon  at  Dixon,  to  consider  the  matter  of  awards  on  the  trial  of 
Reapers,  Mowers,  etc.,  and  to  examine  the  state  of  preparation  of 
the  Fair  Grounds,  at  this  place,  for  holding  the  coming  Fair. 

Some  of  the  citizens  of  Peoria,  and  members  of  the  County  Ag- 
ricultural Soci^,  having  called  for  consultation  in  relation  to 
holding  the  State  Fair,  General  Sweat  stated  that  he  desired  the 
Executive  Conamittee  to  visit  the  Fair  Grounds  before  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  was  had. 

Col.  Capron  stated  that  the  MUitarv,  without  any  knowledge  or 
consent  oiT  the  Board  of  the  County  Society,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Fair  Grounds ;  that  the  citizens  generally  were  averse  to 
holdingthe  Fair,  and  that  it  was  madness  to  attempt  it. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Chase  stated  that  very  many  of  the  best  citizens  really 
thought  it  was  wrong  to  attempt  to  hold  the  Fair  at  this  season. 

Gen.  Sweat  added,  that  up  to  the  trial  at  Dixon  he  thought  the 
people  were  in  favor  of  a  Fair,  but  since  the  call  for  600,000  men, 
thii^  have  changed.  Everybody  is  now  opposed  to  it,  and  it  cer- 
tainty would  be  a  fisdlure. 

It  was  desired  that  the  Committee  visit  the  Fair  Grounds,  and 
see  the  condition  of  afiairs  thare. 
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Mr.  Woods  had  not  conversed  with  any  one  for  some  time  who 
thought  it  would  do  at  all  to  hold  a  Fair,  and  some  thought  it  would 
be  crmiinal  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

The  Executive  Committee  agreed  to  visit  the  Grounds  immedi- 
ately after  dinner. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  2,  p.  m. 


Two  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  after  having  vis- 
ited the  Fair  Grounds,  in  company  with  citizens  of  Peoria. 

Present,  as  before. 

After  a  ftdl  discussion,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
were  adopted : 

Whsbbas,  After  oooferenoe  with  the  local  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Peoria,  and  the 
Peoria  Agricultural  Society,  aad  after  careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances  bj 
which  we  are  surrounded ;  and,  whereas,  the  Fair  Grounds  selected  for  the  exhibition  of 
this  Society  the  present  year,  hare  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  military  authorities, 
and  will  probably  be  occupied  by  such  authorities  untU  after  the  time  appointed,  thus 
rendering  the  holding  of  such  Exhibition,  at  the  time  and  place  heretofore  announced, 
physically  impossible;  therefore, 

B^oUfidj  That  however  much  we  may  re^t  the  necessity  for  it,  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  that  the  exhibition  of  this 
Society,  for  1862,  be  and  it  is  hereby  postponed  until  such  time  and  place,  durmg  the  fall 
of  1868,  as  the  fixecutire  Committee  may  hereafter  determine. 

Tlie  subject  of  awarding  the  premiums  was  then  taken  up,  and 
the  following  awards  made : 

For  the  best  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower,  to  John  P.  Manny,  of  Bockford.  Winnebago 
county,  Illinois, '. Diploma  and  $75 

For  the  best  independent  Reaper,  to  Walter  A.  Wood,  of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  T.,  "Wood's 
Self  Baker," Diploma  and  $50 

For  the  best  independent  Mower,  to  E.  Ball,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  the  "Ohio  Mower," 
' Diploma  and  $50 

For  the  best  Heading  machine,  to  Barber,  Hawley  k  Co.,  of  Pekin,  Ulinois,  the  "Haines* 
Harrester," Diploma  and  $50 

Walter  A.  Wood's  one  horse  mower  was  highly  commended  as 
a  machine  of  undoubted  excellence  in  its  class. 
Adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning. 


August  20, 1862. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present,  as  before,  except  Mr.  Whiting. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Wm.  H.  Van  Epps,  Esq.,  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Dixon,  proposmg  to  furnish  the  necessary 
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fixtures  and  accommodatioiis  for  holding  the  Society's  next  annual 
Fair,  for  the  year  1863. 
On  motion,  the  proposition  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Ji$9olv«d,  That  the  Execatire  Committee  of  this  Sooietj  hold  its  regalw*  aoDiial  meeting 
in  Januuj  next,  »t  the  Rooms  of  the  Societj^  in  Springfield,  and  make  the  awards  on  pre- 
minms  offered  for  that  meeting,  snbstitating  m  pajment  of  the  same  diplomas  and  certifi- 
cates for  medals  and  coin. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait, 

Bmohed,  That  although  cironmstanoes  of  a  local  character,  and  bejond  the  power 
of  this  Committee  to  control,  hare  made  it  necessary  to  forego  the  holding  of  the  Fair  for 
186S :  jet,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  of 
pnblie  affairs  to  jostify  the  measure;  and  that  at  no  time  since  the  organisation  of  the  So- 
ciety has  such  an  exhibition  been  more  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  the  great  and 
essential  interests  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

On  motion,  the  following  was  adopted : 

Whsbbas,  In  the  crisis  through  which  the  Goremment  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
free  institutions  secured  to  the  people  by  such  QoTemment^  are  now  passing,  every  loyal 
eUiMem  is  eaepetied  to  do  hit  wkoUdtOy:  and, 

Whbbkas,  The  recent  calls  by  the  President  for  soldiers,  hare  been  addressed  to  those 
only  who  are  under  forty  fire  years  of  ase,  thus  excluding  from  the  military  serrioe  of  the 
country  thousands  and  tens  of  tbousanas  of  patriotic  loyal  citizens  who  are  both  willing 
and  anxious  to  devote  their  best  energies  to  the  suppression  of  this  unholy  rebellion,  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  Laws ;  and, 

WuRKAS,  As  members  of  the  Executire  Committee,  and  officers  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  co-operation  with  the  officers  and  members  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Societies  in  this  State,  we  belieTC  it  to  be  in  our  power  to  render  efficient  aia  in  the  orffan- 
isalion,  in  this  State,  of  one  or  more  brigades,  to  be  composed  mainly  of  exempts,  able- 
bodied  men  orer  the  age  of  forty-five,  Ibr  special  service  under  the  military  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Illinois ;  therefore. 

Bmoivedf  That  in  order  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed,  we  hereby  tender  our  individual 
eoergies  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  most  earnestly  urge  upon  him  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  this  State,  for  organi- 
fing  and  placing  in  the  field,  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  the  forces  which  may  thus  be 
raised ;  tnns  addinjg  essentially  to  the  armv  at  his  disposal,  insuring  the  defense  and  safety 
of  our  borders,  andrelievioff,  in  that  far,  the  other  branches  of  the  service. 

Bttdlvtd,  That  James  N.  Brown  and  William  EL  Van  Epps  be  authorized  to  confer  with 


the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  foreeoinff  pre- 
amble and  resolution,  and  report,  by  correspondence,  with  the  members  of  tne  Board. 

[The  consent  of  the  "War  Depart] 
"as  not  obtained.] 

On  motion,  adjourned,  ame  die. 


[The  consent  of  the  "War  Department  to  the  proposed  organization 
was  not  obtained.] 


Booms  of  the  State  Agrioultubal  Society, 
Jammry  6, 1863—2,  P.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Present:  Messrs.  Mattson,  Rosenstiel,  McCJonnell,  Holder,  Brown 
and  Webster. 

On  motion,  James  N.  Brown  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  G. 
W.  Kinney,  of  Edwards  county,  proceeded  to  address  the  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  curing  Hog  Cnolera ;  after  which,  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  half-past  seven  o'clock,  p.  m. 
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Half -past  seven  o^dock^  P.  M. 

No  other  members  ha  vine  arrived,  those  present  spent  the  even- 
ing in  examining  the  samples  of  sugar  and  sirup,  on  exhibition; 
after  which  the  Committee  adjourned  xmtil  to-morrow,  at  9,  a.  m. 


JamMory  7, 1868—9,  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adioumment. 

Present :  Ex-Presidents  Brown,  Webster  and  Ellsworth ;  Vice 
Presidents  Mattson,  Eosenstiel,  Whiting,  Holder,  McConnell,  Kile 
and  Ozburn. 

Letters  from  President  Van  Epps,  stating  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence, he  having  been  called,  by  the  illness  of  a  scm  in  the  armj, 
to  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  were  in  possession  of  members. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  subject  of  awarding  premiums  on  Field  Crops,  Sugar  and 
Sirup,  was  taken  up,  and,  after  a  careM  examination  of  samples 
and  a  consideration  of  the  statements  of  exhibitors,  the  following 
awards  were  made : 

For  the  best  20  lbs.  of  Sorgho  or  Imphee  Snmr,  made  upon  Cook's  Eraporator,  to  H. 
R.  Smith,  of  Quincy,  niinols— the  Cook's  Eyaporator,  offered  by  Messrs.  Bijmjec, 
Bates  and  Day. 

For  the  best  10  lbs.  of  8iig;ar,  a  sample  of  100  lbs.,  made  by  the  exhibitor  from  Imphea 
cane,  to  Jonathan  H.  Smith,  of  Qnmoj,  Illinois. Diploma. 

The  sample  presented  by  Samuel  Hooker  was  highly  commended* 

For  the  best  gallon  of  sirup— a  sample  of  at  least  one  barrel,  made  by  the  exhibitor,  from 
Chinese  caoe;  to  C.  D.  Roberts,  of  JaokaonTille,  Illinois Diploma. 

For  the  best  gallon  of  sirnp — a  sample  of  at  least  one  barrel  made  by  the  exhibitor,  from 
Imphee  cane,  to  Darid  Hatehison,  of  Bushville,  Schayler  oooaty,  Illinois.  .  Diploma. 

On  motion  of  A.  B.  McConnell, 

Beaoleedt  That  the  sample  of  Imphee  sirup,  presented  by  E.  S.  Phelps,  jr.,  of  Bureaa 
county,  is  the  best  sample  of  that  rariety  on  exhibition ;  but  he  not  having  complied  with 
the  requirements,  no  premium  can  be  awarded  to  him  for  the  r 


For  the  best  10  lbs.  of  sunr  made  from  either  Tariety  of  sncar  cane,  or  from  sugar  beets, 
to  David  Brown,  of  Scnnyler  county,  niinois,  for  sampto  made  from  the  Otaheitan  a 
Tariety  of  Imphee. 

On  motion, 

RmoUtd^  That  the  sample  of  Imphee  sugar,  and  the  statement  rc|^arding  its  manufiM- 
ture,  presented  by  D.  S.  Pardee,  or  Eockford,  Ulinois,  are  of  much  interest  and  deserre 
the  attention  of  sugar  manufacturers,  as  giTins  promise  of  the  disooTerr  of  a  cheap  and 
simple  method  of  producing  sugar,  haFing  ffood  crystals,  good  color,  and  free  from  waxy 
or  fflucose  matter,  and  that  the  thanks  of  uie  Society  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Pardee,  for  hto 
seal  and  intelligent  efforts  lo  advanoe  the  intaresta  of  sugar  and  sirup  manufacture  in  the 
Northwest. 

Ke9oU4i,  That  the  sample  referred  to,  with  an  abstract  of  the  statement,  be  forwarded, 
at  the  close  of  this  meeting,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington. 

On  motion, 

£e$olt>^.  That  the  samples  of  Imphee  sugar  exhibited  br  Mr.  C.  D.  Boberts,  of  Jackson- 
yille,  Illinois,  are  light  in  color,  but  not  so  well  crystalisednor  io  free  from  glucose  matter 
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ts  some  oCher  samples  on  ezbibition ;  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  samples  of  Chinese  caae 
sngar  presented  by  Henrj  Cook,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio;  and,  further,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  the  twentj  pounds  of  Imphee  suear,  shown  by  Jfr.  J.  H.  Smitb,  and  stated 
br  him  to  have  been  made  from  cane  which  had  been  froxen  and  thawed  previous  to  man- 
nlactmre,  althou|[h  darkest  in  color,  is  really  the  best  granulated  sugar  on  exhibition  at 
|he  present  meeting. 

For  the  best  essay  on  the  culture  of  Sugar  Cane  and  the  manufaotore  of  sugar  and  sirup 
therefrom,  to  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Quiney,  Illinois Diploma. 

The  Committee  then  took  a  recess  until  half-past  seven  o'clock) 
p.  Iff.,  at  which  hour  the  Committee  came  to  oraer,  Mr.  Ellsworth 
in  the  chair. 

The  essay  of  Miss  M.  K  Mnrtfelt  baring  been  read— subject,  *'  The  Indoor  Adornment  of 
Home."~it  was  awarded  a  premium Diploma. 

Mr.  G.  "W.  Kinney,  by  invitation,  read  to  the  Committee  a  paper 
on  the  Hog  Cholera,  and  its  cure.  A  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject followed,  after  which,  on  motion,  Sie  Committee  adjourned  un- 
til 9,  a.  M.,  to-morrow. 


Jwrma/ry  8, 1868 — Nme  (fdock^  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  Mr.  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 
The  subject  of  awarding  premiums  on  Field  Crops  was  again 
taken  up. 

For  the  b^t  SO  acre  field  of  spring  wheat,  the  first  prise  of  Ball's  Combined  Beaper  sad 
Mower,  offered  bj  E.  Ball,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  was  awarded  to  Samuel  W.  Arnold,  of  Cort- 
kmd,  DeKalb  oounty ,  Illinois. 

Second  premium  for  not  less  than  fiye  acres  of  the  same,  was  awarded  to  the  same 
Diploma. 

For  the  best  erop  of  white  beans,  not  less  than  one-half  acre,  to  8.  W.  Arnold,  of  Cort- 
land, DeKalb  coun ty Diploma. 

For  the  best  Peach  Orchard,  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Pelton,  of  Makanda,  Illinois. Diploma. 

On  motion,  James  N.  Brown  and  C.  W.  Webster  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  present  to  the  General  Assembly,  nowm 
seesion,  a  copy  of  the  following  memorial : 

2biJk4a€nwaiA9umMfo/iU8iaUo/m4tiois: 

The  SzecotiTe  Committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Societj,  respeotftiUy  beg  to 
memorialise  your  honorable  body  on  the  following  subject: 

We  have  oMerred,  with  much  concern,  an  effort  being  made  in  the  present  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  now  in  session,  to  repeal  the  law  passed  by  the  last  regular  session 
thereof  sttdblUMng  a  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bepresenting  the  industrial  classes  of  this  State,  so  far  as  sinriculture,  in  its  broadest 
tense  is  coneemed,  and  reflecting  what  we  know  to  be  the  weti-matored  opinion  of  the 
great  mass  of  intelligent  farmers  m  the  United  States,  we  yenture  to  ask  your  honorable 
body  to  instruct  our  Senators,  and  request  our  Representatiyes  in  Congress,  to  refuse  their 
stsent  to,  and  meet  with  determined  opposition,  any  and  eyery  effort  whicn  may  be  made 
in  Con^;ress  to  affect  the  ritality,  or  to  cripple  tne  nseftilness  of  the  National  Department 
of  Agncnitore. 

On  motion  of  James  N.  Brown, 

Smolvml,  That  we  regpird  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  passed  at  its  last  regnlar  session,  as  the  gratifying  eridence  of  a  proper  re- 
cognition, by  the  nation,  of  that  interest  which  underlies  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
ULited  States. 

Mttoimed,  That,  so  far  from  deserring  to  be  destrojfed^  the  industrial  classes  and  true 
public  economy  require  most  imperatiyely  that  this  Department  be,  at  an  early  day,  ex- 
tended and  enlarged;  and  we  hereby  earnestly  request  on^  Senators  and  Bapresentatiyes 

—6 
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in  CoDgreu,  to  use  every  Iefl:itimate  means  to  further  and  promote  the  ends  for  which  the 
Department  was  establisheC 

ke8olv6d,  further^  That  the  Department  of  Apiculture  belongs  to  the  peopUf  as  distin- 
guished from  the  polUicianSf  ana  that  those  interested  will  take  care  that  it  be  maintained. 

JBetohtdf  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to  forward,  to  each  of  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

The  Committee  then  took  a  recess  until  half-past  two  o'clock,  p. 
M.,  when  they  re-assembled,  Mr.  Ellsworth  in  tne  chair,  and  mem- 
bers present,  as  before. 

The  Corresponding  Secretaiy  presented  a  letter  from  Wm.  H. 
Osbom,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Companjr, 
to  President  Van  Epps,  requesting  some  action  of  this  Board,  m 
relation  to  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  a  National  Canal 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  river. 

After  a  protracted  discussion  of  the  subiect,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  embodying  the  opmion  of  the  Committee ;  which  was 
done,  and,  after  adoption,  a  copy  of  the  same  was  directed  to  be 
transmitted  to  some  one  of  our  Eepresentatives.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  memorial : 

To  the  HonorabU  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  ReprMerUoHvet^  in  Congren  assembled  : 

Your  memorialists,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Societj,  beg^ 
to  call  the  attention  of  jour  honorable  body  to  the  following  subjects,  having  close  relation 
to  the  important  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  and  to  ask  for  the  same  your 
careful  consideration  and  action,  so  far  as  it  may  properly  be  had.  It  is  not  designed  to 
make  a  lengthy  argument,  but  merely  and  very  briefly  to  state  facts,  leaving  to  your  en- 
Ugfatened  statesmanship  and  patriotism  to  apply  the  necessary  remedy. 

The  people  of  this  State,  together  with  those  of  the  States  lying  north  and  northwest  of 
us,  are,  and  for  a  long  time  have  been,  suffering  Irom  the  impossibility  of  bringing  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  a  very  large  proportion  oftheir  surplus  agricultural  productions.  No 
avenue  of  transit  now  open  to  them,  has  one-half  the  capacity  to  afford  the  necessary 
transportation. 

There  are  three  things,  either  of  which,  if  accomplished,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
memorialists,  afford  some  degree  of  relief,  and  whicn,  conjointly,  and  as  one  national  meas- 
ure, would,  in  its  execution,  add  immensely  to  the  national  wealth,  and  which  is  absolutely 
demanded  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  Yallev  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries 
of  some  of  the  burdens  they  are  now  compelled  to  bear. 

We  state  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance  to  the  reg[ion  of  country  alluded  to: 

1st.    The  opening  up  and  continued  free  and  safe  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

This  highway,  with  its  navigable  tributaries,  extendin^j^  itself  into  every  portion  of  the 
Northwest,  is  the  only  natural  avenue  upon  which  to  freight  our  surplus  products  to  the 
ocean ;  and  every  hour  it  remains  closed  to  the  safe  conduct  of  our  commerce,  inflicts  a 
serious  injury  upon  the  producing  interests. 

2d.  The  connecting,  by  ship  canal,  the  Mississippi  river  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan* 

The  importance  of  this,  both  in  an  economical  and  military  point  of  view,  need  not  be 
more  than  adverted  to. 

8d.    With  the  first  two  accomplished,  the  construction  of  a  National  Canal  fVom  Lake 
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^aolved.  That  the  propriet.v  of  exempting  the  capital  inyested  and  to  be  inrested  in 
this  State  in  the  manuiacture  o'f  cotton,  sugar  and  flax,  from  taxation  for  State  and  County 
parposes,  for  a  term  of  years,  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  carefal  examination  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State,  and  they  are  hereby  most  respectfully  desired  to  give  the 
same  a  favorable  consideration. 

Wliich,  on  motion,  was  adopted. 

•On  motion,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  autliorized  to  sub- 
scribe for  five  Agricultural  or  other  papers  or  periodicals,  for  each 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  accounts  were  audited,  and  ordered  to  be  paid : 

J.  Bonbam,  adrertising  Reaper  and  Mower  trial,  in  the  '^Farmers'  Advocate" $  25  00 

Weber  &  Smith,  printing  and  stationery « 112  00 

Sherman  k  Bacon,  stationery 98  48 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Betolved,  That  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  bow  in  session,  be  invited  to  risit 
the  Agricultural  Rooms,  and  examine  the  samples  of  Illinois  sugar,  sirup  and  other  pro> 
dnctions,  now  on  exhibition. 

Resolved.  That  we  hold  the  usual  annual  Fair,  during  the  ensuing  fkil,  the  place  to  be 
determined  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  to  consider  the  specifications  for  fixtures  and  accommo- 
dations for  the  next  Fair.  After  •a  time,  the  Committee  arose,  re- 
ported their  labors  completed,  and  asked  to  be  discharged. 

On  motion,  the  specifications,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  were  approved  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  at  9,  a.  m. 


Jomuary  9, 1863—9,  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  in  the  chair,  and  members  present,  as  before,  ex- 
cept Dr.  Kile  and  Mr.  Whiting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mattson,  a  memorial  to  Congress,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  currency,  representing  the  necessity  of  a  circulating 
medium  of  unifomuy  equal  volume  and  value,  was  unanimously 
approved,  and  the  approval  indorsed  on  the  copy  of  the  same. 

Mr.  John  W.  Bunn,  Treasurer,  presented  his  report  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  1862;  and,  on  motion,  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Mattson,  Ozburn  and  Rosenstiel,  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  same,  with  the  vouchers  therefor. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Webster,  Ozburn,  McConnell  and  Ellsworth, 
were  appointed  a  Committee,  to  attend  to  having  a  bill  introduced 
,  into  the  Legislature,  to  print  the  next  volume  of  the  "  Transac- 
tions "  of  this  Socie^. 

Bv  consent,  the  preparation  of  a  List  of  Premiums,  to  be  awarded 
at  the  next  winter  meeting  of  the  Committee,  was  taken  up,  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Ellsworth  in  the  chair.  Pending 
the  consideration  of  which,  the  Committee  took  a  recess  until  after 
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dinner,  when,  on  re-assembling,  the  labor  was  resumed.  After- 
ward, the  Committee  arose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  to  sit 
again. 

The  Committee  on  Publication,  by  their  Chairman,  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
reported  as  follows : 

Tour  Committee  on  Publication  be((  leave  to  report :  That,  in  accordance  with  the  action 
of  th«  Board,  at  their  meeting  in  JaDuary,  1862,  thej  oontracked  for  the  pablication  of  the 
Society's  Journal,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  with  Charles  H.  Lanphier,  of  this  city.  The 
number  of  copies  printed  for  each  of  the  first  six  months,  was  six  thousand — ^the  maximum 
cost  for  any  one  month  being  $147  75  for  said  number. 

For  the  three  months  next  following,  five  thousand  copies,  each  month,  were  published, 
and  for  the  remaining  three  months,  one  thousand  copies  each. 

Whilst  your  Committee  grant  that,  financially,  it  has  not  been  a  success,  yet,  by  spread- 
ing before  the  people  a  larce  mass  ot  useful  matter,  at  an  earlier  day  than  ij  the  ordinary 
mode  of  publicatiouj  thereby  giving  it  a  practical  value ;  also,  by  keeping  the  Society  in 
nearer  connection  with  the  people  of  the  State,  they  believe  it  has  subserved  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established,  and  has  given  to  the  people  the  foil  value  of  the  money  ex- 
pended. 

The  contract  for  the  publication  of  the  Journal  having  expired,  and  the  present  being 
the  year  for  the  regular  publication  of  a  volume  of  the  Society ^s  ''Transactions,"  the 
Committee  suggest  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  quarterly  sheet,  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

The  above  report  having  been  accepted,  it  was,  on  motion, 

Bmolvtdf  That  the  Society  publish  a  Journal  quarterly,  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
Committee  be  discharged. 

Whereupon,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  and  contracts  for  printing  said  Journal : 
Messrs.  Ellsworth,  McConnell  and  Mattson. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  List  of 
Premiums,  to  be  awarded  at  the  next  winter  meeting. 

Havinff  completed  their  labors,  the  Committee  rose,  reported  the 
List  finisned,  and  asked  to  be  discharged. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  when,  on  motion,  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at  9,  a.  m. 


January  10, 1863—9,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  as  before. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  account 
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{See  Report  of  Trial  of  Harvesting  Implements,  embodied  in 
regular  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.) 

Mr.  Ellsworth  having  resumed  the  chair,  it  was,  on  motion, 

Buoh^d,  That  when  the  Committee  adjourns  it  be  to  meet  asain,  on  the  17th  daj  of 
Febmarj,  1868,  to  receive  proposals  for  holding  the  next  Annual  JSzhibition  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  to  prepare  the  Premium  List  therefor.  * 

On  motion,  adjourned,  to  meet  February  17th,  1863. 


KOOMS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  StATE  AgBIOULTITBAL  SoOIETY, 

S^ngfidd^  February  17, 1863. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 

President  Van  Epps  called  the  Committee  to  order. 

Members  present :  Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Mattson,  Wait,  Whiting, 
Kile  and  McConnell. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  it  having  appeared  that  Mr.  Ro- 
senstiel  was  detained  at  home,  on  account  of  sickness,  Capt.  E.  H. 
Beebe,  of  Galena,  from  the  same  Congressional  district,  was  invited 
to  be  present  during  the  sitting  of  the  Committee. 

The  Corresponding  Secret^  stated  that  he  had  complied  with 
the  various  instructions  of  the  Committee,  at  the  last  meeting,  in 
relation  to  the  transmission  of  samples  of  the  sugar  on  exhibition 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  of  the  copies 
of  the  Society's  memorials  to  members  of  Congress  and  others. 
He  also  presented  and  read  a  programme  of  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, to  be  held  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  commencing  July  the 
14th,  1863,  and  letters  from  Austin  Baldwin  &  Co.,  New  Vork,  in 
relation  thereto.  Also,  a  communication  from  Leopold  Richter,  of 
this  city,  proposing  to  sell  the  Society  one  of  his  maps  of  Ulinois. 

On  motion, 
Baol^ed,  That  the  GorreapoDdiDg  Secretary  be  instructed  to  purchase  of  Mr.  Richter, 


inch  map  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  at  the  price  named,  ($8,)  and  that  the  Treasurer  pay 
for  the  same,  out  of  the  funds  in  his  hands. 

A  cominunication  was  presented  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  Iowa,  advising  the  Committee  that  the 
Annual  Fair  of  Iowa,  for  1863,  will  be  held  at  Dubuque,  commenc- 
ingSeptember  15. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  also  presented,  for  consideration,  a 
copy  of  the  law  of  S^ew  York,  for  the  collection  of  Agricultural 
Stjiistics  and  forms  of  blanks  for  use  by  enumerators  under  the 
same.  Also,  read  a  supplement  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Pelton's  statement  in 
r^ard  to  his  Peach  Orchard.  Also,  letters,  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  samples  of  sugar,  and 
speaking  in  liigh  terms  of  their  character  and  promise,  -^o,  laid 
on  the  table,  for  distribution,  packages  of  tobacco  and  other  seeds, 
received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  one  hundred 
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\  copies  of  Ellippart's  Treatise  on  the  Culture,  Properties  and  Quali- 
i  ties  of  the  Beet,  from  W.  S.  Osborn,  President  of  the  Illinois  l?ail- 
1  road  Company.  Also,  a  communication  from  C.  D.  Eoberts,  of 
;  Jacksonville,  suggesting  a  modification  of  the  List  of  Premiums, 
for  the  winter  meeting  in  1864,  on  the  subject  of  sugar  from  the 
various  canes,  so  that  sugar  from  each  variety  of  cane  might  be 
brought  into  competition  with  its  variety  alone. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  made  the  subject  of  locating  the  Fair, 
for  1863,  the  special  order  for  2,  p.  m. 


Two  o'clock^  P.  Jf. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
*  Present,  as  before,  and  Capt.  J.  N.  lirown,  of  the  Board  of  Coun- 
selors. 

The  subject  of  the  time  and  place  for  holding  tlie  Fair  for  1863, 
was  taken  up. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pickrell  made  a  statement,  on  behalf  of  Decatur,  as  a 
point  to  be  considered. 

On  motion,  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed 
until  2,  p.  M.,  on  Thursday. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whiting, 

Resolved,  That  the  next  Aooual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  be  held,  commeDciog  on  Mon- 
day, September  28th,  and  continue  during  the  week. 

On  motion,  the  appointment  of  Superintendents  for  the  Fair  was 
then  proceeded  with,  and  the  following  were  tlie  appointments 
made: 

Superintendent  Class  A R.  H.  Whiting. 

**  **  B Jambs  W.  SiNGLBToir. 

"  "  C,  DandE A.  B.  McConnbll. 

"  «*  F William  KiLB. 

"  "  G H.  S.  OzBCRX. 

"  •*  H William  S.  Wait  and  C.  H.  Rosbnstibl. 

**  "  I  and  L R.  H.  Holder. 

"  "  K A.  J.  Mattsoit. 

"  M C.  W.  Wbbstbb, 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  7,  p.  m. 

Seven  o^cloch^  P.  M. 
The  Committee  met. 
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February  18, 1863—8,  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adiourmnent. 

Present,  as  before,  excepting  Mr.  "Whiting,  wno  was  compelled 
to  leave,  by  orders  from  the  War  Department. 

The  President  called  Dr.  Bale  to  the  chair,  and  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

J£e9olvid,  That  this  Society  deem  it  emioentlj  proper  and  expedient,  as  well  as  strictlj 
in  accordance  with  the  settled  policy  of  the  Committee  regarding  all  labor-sayine  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  and  especially  in  rej^rd  to  earth  displacing  implements  lor  farm 
cnltare,  that  they  be  thorougoly  tested  before  any  award  shall  be  made,  and  they  do  hereby 
iDstnict  Ex-President  Webster,  Superintendent  of  Plowing  Match,  to  procure  suitable 
fields,  at  or  near  the  Fair  Gronnds.  for  the  year  1868,  and  that  he  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  snch  test,  and  conduct  the  same  during  the  week  previous  to  holding  such 
Fair,  in  order  that  suitable  time,  care  and  attention  be  thus  devoted  to  all  entries  made,  of 
the  character  referred  to,  and  that  the  successfully  competing  implements  have  the  insignia 
of  award  attached  to  the  same  on  the  morning  of  the  tnird  day  of  the  Fair. 

On  motion,  Mr.  A.  W.  Martin,  of  Knoxville,  Knox  county,  was 
invited  to  take  a  seat  with  the  Committee,  and  accordingly  did  so. 
On  motion, 

Sesolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  and  is  hereby  instructed  to  obtain,  for 
pnblication  in  the  Journal,  either  by  personally  visiting  the  localities  where  grown,  or  by 
correspondence,  reliable  information  m  relation  to  the  culture  and  preparation  for  market  of 
cotton  and  tobacco  in  Ulinois,  with  such  estimates  of  the  past  year's  product  as  he  may  be  able 
to  make,  and  that  the  Treasurer  is  hereby  ordered  to  pay  the  reasonable  expenses  of  such 
commission. 

On  motion,  the  preparation  of  the  Premium  List  for  1863,  was 
taken  up,  and  proceeded  with  to  Class  "E,"  inclusive,  when,  on  motion, 
the  Comm^ittee  adjourned  until  2,  p.  m.,  when,  upon  re-assembling. 
Dr.  Kile  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  work  on  the  Premium  List 
resumed,  and  continued  until  6,  p.  m.,  when,  on  motion,  the  Com- 
mittee adjourned  untU  7i,  p.  m.,  at  which  time  they  again  met,  and 
resumed  work  on  the  Premium  List,  and  also  the  appointment  of 
committees,  continuing  to  Class  "  F." 

The  programme  for  test  of  implements  was  made,  as  foUows : 

For  the  best  two-horse  plow  for  generalpurposes Society's  Gold  Medal. 

For  the  best  two-horse  plow  for  sod  and  turf **       Silver    ** 

For  the  best  one-horse  com  plow **  "        " 

For  the  best  gang  plow "  "        " 

For  the  beat  single  plow **  "        " 

For  the  best  one-horse  triple  or  double  shoyel  plow **  **       ** 

For  the  best  trench  plow "  " 

For  the  best  subsoil  plow "  "        " 

For  the  best  newly  invented  implement  by  which  the  soil  can  be 
well  broken  up  and  thoroughly  prepared  for  seeding  at  less 

oost  than  by  ordinar/ plowing. ^"       Gold      * 

For  the  best  approTed  ditching  machine  for  making  open  drain,  com- 
bining efficiency,  portabinty  and  cheapness,  so  as  to  warrant 

its  adoption  and  general  use  by  the  farmers  of  Illinois. **       Silver  Medal. 

To  which  the  lUinois  Central  Railroad  Company  adds  a  special  premium : $250  00 

For  the  best  one-horse  cultivator Silver  MedaL 

For  the  best  two-horse  Independent  cultivator Gold        * 

For  the  best  two-horse  cultivator,  with  combination  for  seeding  and  planting      **         * 

For  the  best  two-horse  harrow Silver     * 

^rthebest  field  roller "         ' 

For  the  best  grain  drill "         * 

For  the  best  com  planter "         * 

For  the  best  broad  cast  grain  sower ^. .  . . . .       **         * 

For  the  best  practical  and  approved  machine  to  cut  and  shock  com "         ' 

To  which  the  Dlinois  Central  Railroad  Company  adds  a  special  premium $S50  00 
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The  Corresponding  Secretary  presented  samples  of  wine  made 
by  Dr.  Noble,  of  McLean  county,  and  read  ms  statement  of  its 
manufacture.  The  Committee  examined  it,  by  tasting,  and  such  as 
were  experts  pronounced  the  quality  of  the  sample  **  good ;"  and 
Dr.  Kile  commended  it  for  medicinal  and  other  purposes. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  9,  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


F^yniary  19, 1863—9,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  met,  and  Dr.  Kile  having  been  called  to  the 
chair,  the  consideration  of  the  Premium  List  was  resumed,  and 
continued  until  12,  m.,  when,  on  motion,  the  last  Premium  List,  as 
revised,  was  adopted. 

On  motion,  acyoumed  until  2,  p.  m. 


Two  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Van  Epps  m  the  chair. 

In  accordance  with  special  order,  the  subject  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  Fair  of  1863,  was  taken  up. 

The  applications  of  George  W.  Gage,  of  Chicago,  and  of  J.  BL 
Pickrell  and  H.  Prather,  for  Decatur,  were  read  and  discusssed. 

Mr.  McConnell  oflFered  a  resolution  to  locate  the  Society's  Fairs, 
for  1863  and  1864,  at  Decatur  f  the  consideration  of  which,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Mattson,  was  postponed  two  hours. 

In  the  Bfieantime,  Dt.  Kile  offered  the  following,  which  was 
adopted: 

jResolvtd,  That  the  Exeootiye  Committee  pay  to  John  P.  Rejnolds  thirteen  hundred 
dollars,  for  hia  servioes  for  the  current  year,  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Illinois 
State  Agricultural  Society,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  Januanr,  ISdS,  and  three  dollars 
per  day,  in  addition,  while  actually  employed  in  dicharging  the  duties  of  Recording  Sec- 
retary of  this  Society. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  two  hours,  Mr.  McConnell  called  up^  his 
resolution,  in  relation  to  locating  the  Fair,  and  moved  its  adoption ; 
when  it  was  passed,  as  follows : 
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Btituted  a  Building  Committee,  with  authority  to  fix  the  points  for 
the  location  of  the  buildings  and  other  structures,  and  designate 
their  form  and  capacity. 
On  motion,  adjourned  u^itil  7,  p.  m. 


Seven  o* clocks  P.  M. 

The  Conmiittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  as  before. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bale,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  endeavor  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  for  the  collection  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

On  motion,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whsrbas,  a  Trial  of  Harresting  Inplements  was  held  bj  the  Societj,  at  Dixon,  in 
Jnlj,  1862.  and  was  carried  oat  in  roll  accordance  witli  the  programme  for  the  same,  ex- 
cept that,  bj  reason  of  failure  to  hold  the  State  Fair,  no  opportunity  to  exhibit  these  im- 
plements at  snch  Fair  was  offered  to  the  contestants ;  ana  whereas,  bj  standing  rule  of 
this  Societj,  no  premium  can  be  awarded  to  any  farm  implement,  without  trial,  and  as  it 
is  not  deemed  best  to  hold  another  trial  of  those  implements  during  the  present  season ; 
therefore, 

Jfneiwed  That  those  competitors  are  hereby  respectfully  inyited  to  be  present  with  the 
same,  or  similar  machines  and  implements,  at  the  Fair  or  the  Society  for  186S. 

Betolved,  fttriker.  That  all  other  manufacturers  of  Reapers,  Mowers,  Headers  and  Grain 
Binders,  are  also  requested  to  place  samples  of  their  manufactures  on  exhibition  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Mt9ol»€df  That  the  Field  Trial  of  Implements,  prorided  for  by  resolution  yesterday,  be 
held  at  or  near  the  city  of  Decatur,  commencing  on  the  Slst  day  of  September  next. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  members  of 'the  Award- 
ing Committee  for  such  trial : 

Amos  C.  Stsoii ak,  (Chairman),  Dixon,  Illinois. 
O.  O.  WxBKS,  Knoxrille,  << 

S.  U.  Paksoits,  Spnn^eld,  " 

Samuxl  Orahaji,  Tans,  ** 

WiujAM  WATKnrSy  GreenriUe,  " 

(See  report  of  trial  in  proper  place.) 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned,  dne  die. 


Beyebe  HoirsE,  Deoatub, 
September  28, 1863— 7i,  P.  M. 

Pursuant  to  call  of  the  President,  the  Executive  Committee  met, 
as  above. 

Present :  President  Van  Epps,  Vice  Presidents  Mattson,  Holder, 
Eosenstiel,  Singleton,  McConnell,  Elile,  Wait,  Ozbum ;  Ex-Presi- 
dents Webster  and  Brown ;  also,  John  W.  Bunn,  Treasurer,  and 
John  P.  Keynolds,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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The  President  presented  the  matter  of  admitting  the  officers  of 
the  Macon  County  Agricultural  Society,  with  their  families  and  car- 
riages, free  of  charge,  during  the  Fair. 

On  motion  of  General  Singleton,  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
they  be  so  admitted,  was  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McConnell,  C.  J.  Reynolds,  of  Dixon,  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Class  A,  for  the 
Fair,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Whitmg. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Singleton, 

Resolved^  That  a  Lot  be  opened  for  draft  horses  of  the  same  numbers  and  amount  of 
premiums  as  those  offered  for  roadsters,  and  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  and  he 
IS  herebf  instructed  to  arrange  the  books,  with  reference  to  such  Lot. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  McConnell,  Kile  and  Holder,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  Macon  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  regard  to  admitting  those  holding  complimentary 
tickets  of  this  Society,  to  the  amphitheater,  free  of  charge ;  also,  to 
communicate  to  the  officers  of  the  Macon  County  Agricultural 
Society  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  regard  to  admit- 
ting the  families  and  carriages  of  said  officers  to  the  Grounds. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Eetolved,  That  John  W.  Bunn,  Treasurer,  be  appointed  a  committee  of  one,  to  take  final 
action  on  the  question  of  admitting  shows  to  the  Fair  Grounds. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Singleton, 

Resolved,  That  a  premium  of  a  ladies*  ridinja;  saddle,  worth  not  more  than  fifty  dollars, 
($50,)  be  offered  for  the  best  specimen  of  Ladies*  Equestrianism,  to  be  decided  on  Wedocs- 
ciaj,  September  30,  at  4,  p.  m. — fire  entries  to  require  the  award  of  a  premium. 

Mr.  Webster  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  President  Van  Epps 
moved  to  instruct  Mr.  Bunn  not  to  admit  shows  to  the  Grounds. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Singleton,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Epps  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holder,  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  of  Dr. 
Kile,  creating  the  committee  of  one,  on  the  subject  of  admitting 
shows  to  theTair  Grounds  was  passed,  was  re-considered;  and,  on 
motion  of  Gen.  Singleton,  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Kile  was  laid  on 
the  table;  whereupon,  on  motion,  the  President  was  constituted  a 
committee  to  determine  the  question  of  admitting  shows  to  the 
Grounds,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
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Revere  House,  Decatub, 
September  30,  1863—7,  P.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  President  Van  Epps,  Vice  Presidents  Rosenstiel,  Hol- 
der, McConnell,Kile ;  Ex-Presidents  Webster  and  Brown. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McConnell,  the  Superintendent  of  Class  "  I, " 
was  instructed  to  vary,  at  his  discretion,  the  rules  applicable  to  his 
Department,  in  regard  to  the  awards  by  committees. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Reaoleed^  That  the  President,  and  any  other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  he 
mar  seleot,  be  reqaested  to  make  up,  bj  appointment,  to  the  fnll  number,  the  Committees 
on  Cattle. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  adjourned  until  to-mon*ow, 
at  7,  p.  M. 

(No  other  formal  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  during  the  Fair.) 


KooMs  OF  THE  Illinois  State  Agricultukal  Society, 
Sjpringfidd^  January  8,  1864:. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  Tuesday, 
January  5th,  but  owing  to  the  great  snow  storm,  which  seriously  in- 
terrupted the  communication  by  railway  throughout  the  whole  State, 
and  entirely  blockaded  it  throughout  the  northern  half  for  several 
days,  there  was  not  a  quorum  present. 

The  Farmers'  Convention  engaged  the  attention  of  all  who  were 
here,  until  noon  of  January  8,  when  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  or- 
ganize the  Executive  Committee  and  proceed  with  such  matters  of 
business  as  could  not  properly  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent  meeting — 
such  action  as  might  oe  taken,  to  be  subject,  of  course,  to  review  in 
Ml  Board.  Accordingly,  at  2,  p.  m..  President  Van  Epps  assumed 
the  chair,  and  called  the  Committee  to  order. 

By  consent,  Dr.  Schroeder,  of  Bloomington,  read  his  statement 
on  Market  Grardening,  illustrating  his  practice  of  that  art ;  at  the 
conclusion  of  which,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  read  the  state- 
ment of  S.  TV.  Arnold,  of  Cortland,  DeKalb  county,  on  the  same 
subject. 

After  hearing  these  statements,  the  premium  offered  by  the 
Society  for  the  best  Market  Garden,  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Schroeder. 

Suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Schroeder,  in  the  course  of  his  state- 
ments, and  the  remarks  accompanying  them,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  the  propriety  and  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  the  immigration  of  the  industrious  laboring  popula- 
tion of  Europe  to  this  State ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  prepared  and  submitted  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution, which  were  unanimously  adopted : 
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Whbabas,  There  tre  in  this  State  tbonsands  of  acres  of  land  of  the  ffreatesi  natural 
fertility,  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  almost  every  Tarietj  of  fruit,  grain  and 
vegetable,  grown  in  the  temperate  latitudes  of  the  earth,  lying  within  the  reach  of  excel- 
lent markets,  over  an  already  completed  system  of  railroads  and  canals ; 

And,  Whbrbas,  These  lands,  with  all  their  adaptability,  by  reason  of  their  location  and 
quality,  to  the  support  of  a  dense  population,  are  now  to  be  purchased  at  very  low  prices, 
in  parcels  to  suit  purchasers,  and  on  long  time ; 

ksDj  Whbbbas.  We  believe  that  by  properly  presenting  these  and  other  facts,  illastra- 
tive  of  them,  to  the  laboring  population  of  Europe,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  German 
Provinces,  immigration  would  be  encouraged,  the  condition  of  the  laborer  improved,  and 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State  be  largely  added  to ;  therefore, 

Besolvedf  That  we  herebjr  recommend  to  the  Germans  and  other  foreigners,  resident  in 
Illinois,  to  form  an  Industrial  Association,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  collect  facts, 
statistical  and  other,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  present  them,  in  inch  form  as  may 
seem  best,  to  their  brethren  and  friends  in  Qermany  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  9,  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


January  9, 186^^-9,  A.  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  as  on  yesterday. 

By  consent,  the  award  of  premiums  on  Essays  was  proceeded 
with.  (The  awards  will  be  found  in  the  proper  place  in  this  vol- 
ume.) 

The  exhibition  of  native  wines  was  very  creditable,  and,  besides 
those  taking  premiums,  some  excellent  samples  of  Catawba,  Con- 
cord and  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling  wine,  were  presented,  though 
not  in  competition  for  premiums,  by  Mr.  Eisenmeyer  and  Mr.  Eng- 
lemann,  ol  St.  Clair  county.  These  latter  were  believed,  by  the 
Board,  to  be  the  best  samples  on  exhibition — ^those  of  Dr.  Schroeder 
seeming  to  have  received  an  addition  of  more  sugar  than  is  properly 
allowed  to  be  added  in  those  wines  for  which  purity  is  claimed. 

The  awards  on  Sugars  and  Sirups  were  postponed  to  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whiting, 

Heiohedf  That  the  Executive  Committee  hereby  tender  to  Prof.  C.  D.  Wilber,  Secretarj 
of  the  Illinois  State  Natural  History  Society,  their  thanks  for  a  copy  of  his  map  of  Illinois, 
just  published,  and  embodying  Geographical,  Geological,  Topographical,  Meteorological, 
Botanical  and  Statistical  information,  of  great  value  to  farmers  and  other  ciuzens,  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  in  a  form  so  convenient  for  reference. 

Beitolvedf  That  we  fully  appreciate  and  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Dlinois  State  Natural 
History  Society,  and  its  Secretary,  Prof.  Wilber,  to  diffuse,  by  means  of  popular  lectures, 
publications  and  otherwise,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  mineral  and  other  resources  of 
this  SUte. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McConnell, 

Bedolved,  That  justice  to  the  interest  of  the  wool  growers  of  the  United  States  demands 

xU-A  _   J..>»  .i>-Ai^...Ai. — »_ »u     t.-     « s.j  r_  _-i      *  r%  •  .      « 
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of  this  Soeietj  to  take  pimoe  at  the  next  Fair,  and  earnestly  urging  upon  each  of  them  the 
appointment  of  three  delegates  for  that  purpose. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  the 
Ifit  day  of  March  next. 


Agriotjltural  Rooms, 
Springfield^  Ill.y  March  1,  1864. 

The  Executive  Conmiittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present:  President  Van  Epps,  Messrs.  Rosenstiel,  McConnell, 
Eile,  Wait  and  Ozburn. 
The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion, 

B$tol9*d,  That  the  action  of  the  Committee,  at  the  last  meeting,  there  haying  been  no 
qnomm  present  at  that  time,  be  and  it  is  hereby  ratified  and  approved. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Superintendent  of  Grounds  at  the  last  Fair, 
read  his  report.  The  consideration  of  the  suggestions  containea 
therein,  was  deferred  to  some  subsequent  day  of  the  present  meet- 
ing. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the 
Macon  County  Agricultural  Society,  in  regard  to  the  enlargement 
and  re-arrangement  of  the  Premium  List,  and  asking  the  Commit- 
tee to  refund  certain  money  awarded  as  "Citizens'  Prizes,"  which, 
on  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  was  deferred  for  consideration  at  a  subse- 
quent day  of  the  present  meeting. 

The  essays  of  Irof.  Sewell,  on  "Some  of  the  Chemical  Changes 
which  take  place  in  the  Germination,  Growth  and  Decay  of  Plants," 
and  of  President  Edwards  on  "  Agricultural  Education,"  were  read 
and  highly  commended,  and  ordered  to  be  filed  for  publication. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Wallace  Sigerson,  was  also  read,  sug- 
gesting the  propriety  of  the  passage  of  a  law,  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Illinois,  requiring  all  stock  to  be  kept  within  inclosures, 
and  thus  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  fencing  in  the  State,  ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  named ;  which,  on  motion,  was  referred  to  a 
eonunittee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Kile,  Rosenstiel  and  Ozburn,  with 
instructions  to  report  at  some  time  during  the  present  meeting. 

The  communication  of  Mr.  William  D.  Wilson,  in  regard  to  com- 
pensation for  making  the  Descriptive  Renort  of  the  Implements  on 
exhibition  at  the  last  Fair,  was  read,  ana  refeiTcd  to  the  President 
and  Mr.  Wait. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ejile, 

St$olted,  That  medals  (gold  and  silrer)  be  executed  and  forwarded  to  tbe  parties  entitled 
to  them,  nnder  tbe  awards  heretofore  made,  and  tbat  in  all  cases  where  a  diploma  has  been 
heretofore  awarded  a  siWer  medal  be  tendered  in  lien  thereof. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rosenstiel,  Dr.  Kile  and  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  were  appointed  a  Conamittee  to  visit  the  Indiana  State 
Fair,  the  current  year. 
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Oriird,  Thtitba  General  Saperiotendent  be  re<iatred  to  hare  the  Society's  tent  repaired 
udereet«doD  the  Fiir  Groands,  for  the  use  of  yisitors  duriDg  the  Fair. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  at  2,  P.  M. 


Fair  Grounds,  Decatur, 
July  27, 1864—2,  R  M, 

Board  met,  and  examined  the  structures  and  general  condition  of 
the  Grounds,  in  company  with  several  of  the  Directors  of  the  Ma- 
con County  Agricultnral  Society ;  and,  after  giving  such  directions 
ffld  making  Bnch  suggestions,  for  preparing  the  Halls,  fixtures,  etc., 
as  were  deemed  necessary,  for  the  coming  Fair,  adjourned,  dne  die. 


President's  Office,  Fair  Groukds, 
Decatur^  September  13, 1864—10,  A.  M. 

hmmi  to  call  of  the  President,  the  Board  met  at  his  office,  on 
tie  Grounds. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  C.  W.  Webster  and  H.  Prather  were  em- 
P')wer^  to  appoint  the  Awarding  Committees  on  Citizens'  Prizes. 

Preadent  Van  Epps  nresented  the  following  letter  from  Gen. 
John  Cook,  Kecordmg  Sea-etary,  which  was  ordered  on  file : 

MiLWAims,  Wnoomv,  SepUmbtr  10, 18M. 

SS^^£!S!^  ^®  poMibUitT  of  mj  partknpatinf  in  the  proeeedingi  of  o«r  Society. 
SS-TT^^^^^*^**^*"*.  •*!>««**«'■-  Ihopedto1be^iloirerihepriTil*^if 
^^  tte  highly  erteemed  friends  cofflposinff  oar  Amealtnrml  Board,  with  «Wk.  udcr 

^2![r?^'^^'P^^<><'<^oi»*^^^  reconncd  aa  aa 

jw^iwww  in  the  development  of  the  boundless  wealth  of  onr  Acroharal  a»i 
^a^rtt(»>7ee8;  but  wtr.  (the  wickedest  of  rebeUions.)  with  iu  n»iSe«d»r  tM>rt. 
^*J"^^\>u,ftw  the  time  Uinfesepsrntedns^^       with  »  firm  eoiricu^  -A  ^-^ 
li«S^.^****®'*^^™<»»'*the  whole  Union,  sad  nothing  lr:t  li*  Ci..* 
iJT^v^  **^,*** ^  *™«  >■  »<*  fi»  dM^««rt  wheo  the  "iword  wf^  W «^ 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  the  President  and  Messrs.  Mattson  and 
Whiting,  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  for  1864; 
and  Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Rosenstiel  and  Holder,  delegates  to  the  "Wis- 
consin State  Fair,  for  1864 ;  also,  Messrs.  Wait,  Ozburn  and  Single- 
ton, to  the  Missouri  State  Fair,  for  1864. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  8,  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


March  2, 1864. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  President  V  an  Epps,  Messrs.  Elile,  Ozburn,  Rosenstiel, 
Wait  and  MeConnell. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  J.  H. 
Pickrell  and  J .  G.  Taylor,  on  behalf  of  a  Committee  of  the  Macon 
County  Agricultural  State  Society,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  said 
Society  in  regard  to  the  lai'ge  liabilities  incurred  in  fitting  up  the  Fair 
Grounds,  and  asking  that  the  State  Society  appropriate  a  certain  por- 
tionof  the  gate  fees  of  the  next  Fairto  the  use  and  relief  of  said  County 
Society.  The  same  having  been  discussed  and  duly  considered,  it 
was,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Resolved,  vnanimotuh/f  That  the  price  of  single  admission  tickets  for  the  State  Fair 
of  18&4r,  be  fixed  at  tbirtj  cents  each ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  very  large  expenditure 
made  by  the  Macon  County  Agricultural  Society,  in  preparing  and  fitting  up  the  Fair 
Grounds,  for  the  use  of  the  said  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  said  State  Society  will  do- 
nate to  the  said  County  Society,  five  cents  on  each  single  admission  ticket  sold  during  the 
next  Fair,  to  aid  them  in  liquidating  their  indebtedness,  incurred  as  aforesaid. 

The  communication  from  the  officers  of  the  Macon  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  wliich  was  read  yesterday,  was  taken  up,  ana, 
after  some  discussion,  it  was,  on  motion, 

Jiesohedf  That  this  Society  relinquish  to  the  Macon  County  AjD^icnltural  Society,  all 
claim  to  the  fines  which  may  be  assessed  and  collected  during  the  Ii^ir  of  1864. 

Hesolvedf  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  Society  be  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  refund  to 
the  Macon  County  Agricultural  Society,  one  hundred  and  serenty-fiye  dollars,  (|175,)  erro- 
neously paid  on  Citizens'  Prize  at  the  late  Fair  of  this  Society. 

"The  subject  of  awarding  premiums  on  sirup  and  on  dairy  products, 
was  then,  by  consent,  taken  up ;  and,  after  examination,  the  awards 
were  made.     (See  report  in  proper  place  in  this  volume.) 

The  Treasurer,  John  W.  feunn,  presented  his  report  for  1863, 
showing  a  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands,  in  favor  of  the  Society, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  of  $2,033  11 ;  which  report,  on  mo- 
tion, was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

Lyman  Chapin,  by  consent  of  the  Committee,  made  a  statement 
of  the  occurren^B  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  last  f^,  by  which  his  stal- 
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The  following  resolutions  were,  on  motion,  unanimously  adopted : 

Bitolved^  Th*t  the  United  States  Department  of  A^ricolture,  in  the  efforts  put  forth  to 
diffase  needed  information  amon^  the  farmers,  i»  entitled  to  our  decided  approval. 

Beaolvtdj  That  its  continued  existence,  with  increasing  power,  hsTing  been  maintained 
for  nearly  two  years  in  an  atmosphere  teeminff  with  adverse  and  unfriendly  influences,  im- 


already  apparent  to  tbe  rest  of  mankind,  tbat  to  Aip'iculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  this  people 
must  mainly  look  for  prosress  in  all  that  conduces  to  the  material  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  Sutes. 

Bisclntdy  That  we  tender  to  the  present  head  of  that  Department,  his  chief  clerk, 
and  their  successors,  the  assurance  that  tbe  North  west  will  alwavs  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  value  of  their  labors  and  extend  to  them  whatever  of  influence  they  may  possess,  to 
asaist  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  Department,  and  to  increase  its  effi- 
ciency. 

JReiolted,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  tbe 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  Newton. 

James  N.  Brown,  to  whom,  as  the  Standing  Committee  on  the 
subject,  was  referred  letters  and  communications  from  Governor 
Yates,  in  regard  to  Pleuro  Pneumonia,  made  a  statement  as  to  the 
continued  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  its  introduction  into  the  herds  of  the  West.  After  a  full 
consideration  and  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  following  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  confer  with  Grovemor  Yates,  in  relation  to 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued  and  necessary  to  be  adopted,  to  guard 
against  its  introduction  into  this  State  :  J.  N.  Brown,  A.  B.  Mc- 
Connell  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

On  motion, 

Beeoived,  That  the  report  of  James  N.  Brown,  on  the  sabject  of  Pleuro  Pnenmonia  be 
poblished  in  the  first  number  of  the  Society's  '*  Joornal,"  for  1864. 

By  consent,  the  Miscellaneous  Entries,  at  the  Fair  of  1863,  were 
examined  and  the  recommendations  of  the  various  Awarding  Com- 
mittees passed  upon. 

By  consent,  the  matter  of  the  injury  to  Mr.  Chapin's  stallion  was 
again  taken  up,  and  having  been  canvassed ;  it  was, 

On  motion, 
Bttol9€dy  Tbat  the  farther  consideration  of  the  subject  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

On  motion,  the  Premium  List  for  1864,  was  then  taken  up  and 
considered  until  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when,  on  motion,  the 
Committee  adjourned  until  8,  a.  m.,  to-^norrow. 


March  3, 1864—8,  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  President  Yan  Epps  and  Messrs.  ffile.  Wait,  Ozbum, 
Kosenstiel  and  McConndl ;  also,  James  N.  Brown,  of  the  Board  of 
Counselors. 

On  motion,  the  further  preparation  of  the  Premium  List  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  and,  having  been  completed,  the  Board  adjourned  to 
meet  on  call  of  the  President. 
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Revekb  House,  Deoatub, 
JvJy  27, 1864—11,  A.  M. 

Pursuant  to  call  of  the  President, 

The  Executive  Committee  met 

Present :  President  Van  Epps,  Vice  Presidents  Dr.  Kile,  Wm. 
S.  Wait,  A.  B.  McConnell,  K  H.  Holder;  also,  Ex-Presidents C. 
W.  Webster  and  H.  C.  Johns  ;  the  Treasurer,  JohnW.  Bunn,  and 
Corresponding  Secretary,  John  P.  Reynolds, 

The  President  presented  the  following  letter  from  John  R.  Woods, 
Recording  SecretArv  of  the  State  Sanitary  Commission,  askiujg  as- 
"sent  to  a  plan  for  obtaining  donations  to  the  Sanitary  Commission 
during  the  Fair  : 

GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS,  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS, 

Ao/VTAKT  Ginbeal'8  0ifK»,  Savitaet  Dbpaetmkkt, 
^rU^gJUld,  July  18,  1864. 
Hox.  Weluam  H.  Van  Epps, 

PrmdetU  lUmoit  State  AfrteuHwal  Socidf,  Diaum,  lUmoU, 
Dbab  Sib  :  It  is  made  mj  duty,  hj  recent  action  of  the  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Sanitar j 
Coinmissioo,  to  applj  to  the  Ezectttive  Board  of  the  Hlinois  State  Afp*icaltaral  Society, 
for  kheir  assent  to  and  approTal  of  a  measore  which  the  said  Board  wish  to  adopt  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  oar  facilities  for  prosecuting,  with  all  the  viffor  and  efficiency  possi- 
ble,  the  Sanitary  work  which  we  have  undertaken.  The  plan  whicn  we  fayor  is,  substan- 
tially, as  follows,  viz :  To  solicit,  by  circular,  of  those  people  who  desiira  to  be  exhibitors 
at  our  next  State  Fair,  donations  of  articles  for  the  Sanitary  cause.  These  articles,  with 
others,  to  be  exhibited  for  premiums  in  their  proper  Departments.  The  donated  articles 
to  have  an  additional  card,  with  the  price,  and  indicating  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
them.  After  the  awards,  those  articles  to  become  the  property  of  the  Commission,  and 
sold  at  priyate  or  public  sale,  on  a  day  of  the  Fair.  No  arrangement  to  be  made — no  step 
to  be  taken— that  will,  in  anywise,  conflict  or  interfere  with  the  interests  or  receipts  <Mf 
the  Agricnltaral  Society. 

Hoping  to  receiye  an  early  and  fayorable  response, 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 
JOHN  R.  WOODS, 
Seeritary  lUmaii  Sanitary  Oommiation, 

Orderedf  That  a  plat  of  ground  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  said  Commission,  during 
the  Fair. 

Ordered,  That  they  have  permission  to  appoint  Committees  to  yisit  the  yarious  Depart, 
ments,  to  solicit  donations,  conduct  sales,  (public  or  priyate,)  and  generally  conduct  the 
Sanitary  Department,  within  the  assigned  limits,  in  their  own  wa^,  only  that  the  arranse- 
ments  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Fair  shall  not  be  interfered  with,  and  £at 
the  Corresponding  S^retary  oommunicate  this  action  to  the  State  Sanitary  Commission. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Retolvtd,  That  R.  H.  Holder  and  John  W.  Bunn,  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  admit  or 
r^ect,  as  they  may  think  proper,  all  side  shows  or  exhibitions,  and  to  fix  the  rates  for  ex- 
hibition, and  the  places  for  the  same. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Holder  was  appointed  a  Committee  to  employ  a 
sprinkler  for  the  Fair. 

The  President  stated  a  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Hull,  to  furnish 
music  for  the  Fair,  and  was  authorized  to  make  arrangements  with 
that,  or  any  other  gentleman,  to  furnish  a  suitable  band  of  music 

On  motion. 

Ordered.  That  Dr.  Kile  be  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Power  Hall,  and  to  furnish  an  engine  and  shafting  for  use  during  the  Fair. 

Ordered,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  be  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
citiiens  and  parties  in  Macon  county,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  **  Citizens'  Prizes,"  and 
to  conclude  arrangements  for  the  same. 
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Ordered,  Thai  the  General  Saperintendentbe  required  to  have  the  Society's  tent  repaired 
and  erected  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  for  the  use  of  risltors  durinjic  the  Fair. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  at  2,  P.  M. 


Faib  Grounds,  Decatue, 
July  27, 1864—2,  F.  M. 

Board  met,  and  examined  the  structures  and  general  condition  of 
the  Grounds,  in  company  with  several  of  the  Directors  of  the  Ma- 
eon  County  Agricultural  Society ;  and,  after  giving  such  directions 
and  making  such  suggestions,  for  preparing  the  Hails,  fixtures,  etc., 
as  were  deemed  necessary,  for  the  coming  Fair,  adjourned,  si/ns  die. 


President's  Office,  Fair  Grounds, 
DecoMr^  Sepiember  13, 1864—10,  A.  M. 

Pursuant  to  c^  of  the  President,  the  Board  met  at  his  office,  on 
the  Grounds. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Eale,  C.  "W.  Webster  and  H.  Prather  were  em- 
powered to  appoint  the  Awarding  Committees  on  Citizens'  Prizes. 

President  Van  Epps  presented  the  following  letter  fi'om  Gen. 
John  Cook,  Kecordmg  Secretary,  which  was  oraered  on  file : 

MiLWAiTKBB,  W18COK8IW,  Stptember  10, 1864. 
Hon.  Wx.  H.  Vak  Epps,  President  Illinois  State  AgrieuUural  Society : 

Dbab  Sir  :  It  is  with  feelings  of  deepest  regret,  that  circamstances  oyer  which  I  have 
no  cootroLpreclade  the  possibility  of  mj  partioipating  in  the  Droceedines  of  our  Society, 
dnring  its  Tvrelfth  Annual  Exhibition,  at  Decatur.  I  hoped  to  oe  allowed  the  privilege  of 
meetiog  the  highly  esteemed  friends  composing  our  Agricultural  Board,  with  wDom,  under 
an  circumstances  and  upon  all  occasions,  I  have  been  most  proud  to  be  recognized  as  an 
humble  co-laborer  in  the  development  of  the  boundless  wealth  of  dur  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  resources ;  but  war,  fthe  wickedest  of  rebellions,^  with  its  unyielding  though 
just  discipline,  has,  for  the  time  oeing,  separated  us^et,  with  a  firm  conyiction  of  ulti- 
mate success  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  'the  whole  Union,  and  nothing  but  the  Union," 
I  am  permitted  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  "  sword  will  be  converted 
mto  the  plow  share  and  the  spear  into  the  pruning  hook,''  and  our  now  distracted  countir, 
under  a  permanent  and  honorable  peace,  again  assume  her  exalted  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  When  this  is  consummated,  I  hope  again  to  join  you  in  the  labors 
of  civil  and  industrial  pursuits,  contributing  my  mite  towards  placing  our  glorious  State 
first  in  Agriculture  as  she  is  now  first  in  unalloyed  patriotism  and*  devotion  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union. 

With  every  assurance  that  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  the  completest  8ucoess,.and 
your  labors  meet  the  rich  reward  they  so  justly  deserve,  together  with  the  warmest  re- 
gards to  every  member  of  the  Board, 

I  haye  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obdedieni  servant, 

JOHN  COOK, 

JSeo,  8e(fp  I  S.  A.  8. 

After  the  reading  of  which,  the  President  proceeded  to  formally 
inangorate  the  Fair  of  1864,  oy  delivering  the  following 

—7 
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OPENING   ADDRESS: 

Fellow  Citizens  :  In  behalf  of  the  Association  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  permit  me  to  extend  to  you,  the  Delegates  from  kin- 
dred associations  in  this  and  other  States — the  officers  and  members 
of  this  Society,  as  well  as  exhibitors  and  visitors,  a  cordial  welcome 
to  this,  the  Twelfth  Annual  Exliibition  of  our  State  Ajgricultiiral 
Society. 

As  citizens  of  this  State  we  have  many  causes  for  congratulation. 
The  invitation  of  the  Executive  Board  has  been  nobly  responded 
to,  and,  at  the  present  stage  of  its  progress,  this  Fair  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful,  as  it  certainly  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  important  and  significant,  of  the  whole  trium- 
phant series. 

Already  are  these  HaUs  and  beautiful  grounds  filled  with  the 
choicest  products  of  Industry  and  Art.  The  grounds  and  struc- 
tures themselves  form  an  enduring  monument  to  the  genius  and  taste 
and  enterprise  of  the  members  oi  the  Macon  County  Agricultural 
Society,  who  have  thus  placed  the  whole  State  under  lastmg  obliga- 
tions and  set  before  other  localities  an  example  eminently  worthy  of 
imitation. 

I  congratulate  you  again,  upon  the  general  prosperity  which  at- 
tends every  legitimate  brancn  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts.  Nothing  in  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  State  prior  to  1860, 
has  eaualed  the  rapid  progress  since.  "Will  the  historian  who  shall 
*  record  the  simple  facts  as  they  are  transpiring  now,  be  credited  by 
those  who  come  after  us  ? 

Look  all  over  these  prairies  and  observe  everywhere  the  life  and 
activity  prevailing.  See  the  railroads  pressed  beyond  their  capacity 
with  the  freights  of  our  people,  the  Metropolis  of  the  State  rearing 
its  stately  blocks  with  a  rapidity  almost  fabulous,  and  whitening 
liie  northern  lakes  with  the  sails  of  its  commerce ;  every  smaller 
city,  town,  village  and  hamlet  within  our  borders  all  astir  with  im- 
provement— every  factory,  mill  and  machine  shop  running  with  its 
full  complement  of  hands — ^the  hum  of  industry  in  every  house- 
hold— more  acres  of  fertile  land  under  culture,  filler  granaries  and 
more  prolific  fields  than  ever  before — ^in  short,  observe  that  this 
State  and  this  people  of  Illinois  are  making  more  rapid  progress 
in  population,  development,  wealth,  education  and  in  all  the  arts  of 
peace  than  at  any  former  period,  and  then  realize,  if  you  can,  that 
all  this  has  occurred  and  is  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  war  the  most 
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thousands  of  fermers  and  artizans  with  their  families  assembled 
to  spend  a  week  in  learning  new  lessons  of  life,  to  exchange 
thoughts  and  courtesies,  and,  I  trust,  to  pledge  themselves  anew 
to  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  of  government,  and  true 
democratic  social  conditions,  which,  under  the  smiles  of  Providence 
have  enabled  us  to  realize  all  tliese  blessings,  and  then  reflect  that 
all  this  has  been  nursed  and  brought  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  a 
civil  war  ! — ^and  that  lUinois  has  furnished  to  the  Union  Armies 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  able-bodied  sons,  or  one- 
tenth  of  her  entire  population  in  18601  Where,  but  in  free 
America,  in  the  Great  W  est,  and,  shall  I  say,  in  the  Prairie  State, 
need  we  look  for  a  parallel  ? 

On  the  5th  day  of  January,  1853,  the  Society  holding  this  Exhi- 
bition was  bom.  Its  parentage  is  most  worthy ;  and  many,  if  not 
most  of  the  large-hearted,  clear-headed  gentlemen  who  officiated  and 
conducted  the  ceremonies  on  that  occasion  have  been  kindly  dealt 
with  and  are  now  present  with  us. 

.  Its  career,  though  not  yet  in  its  "  teens,"  has,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  been  one  of  incalculable  usefulness,  and  its  efforts,  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  Horticultural  and  other  kindred  Associa- 
tions, have  kept  pace  with  and  in»a  large  degree  promoted  the 
miraculous  growth  and  development  of  the  State  itself.  Wliether 
all  has  been  accomplished  that  might  have  been,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss, 

It^  history  is  of  record  down  to  the  close  of  1860 — as  well  in 
published  volumes  as  in  the  unpubUshed  traces  of  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  improvement  all  over  the  State. 

More  from  indifference,  almost  as  culpable  as  downright  oppo- 
sition, on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  than  from  any  other  cause,  the 
resolution  to  print  the  fifth  biennial  volume  of  Transactions,  failed  to 
pass  the  Senate,  having  previously  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  hence  the  material  of  great  value  remains  in  the  nands  of 
the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

No  such  misfortune  is  likely  again  to  occur,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  necessary  legislation  will  be  had  at  an  early 
day  of  the  next  session. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  even  enumerate  the  special  efforts  of  the 
Executive  Board  to  meet  the  responsibilities  which  have  rested  upon 
them  during  the  past  four  years,  but  wiU  barely  refer  to  some  of 
them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  condition  of  the  country  changed 
from  peace  to  war  in  the  spring  of  1861.  Large  armies  were  mar^ 
fihalea  and  thoughtful  and  wise  men  supposed  that  all  branches  of 
industry,  and  especially  Agriculture,  from  whose  fields  the  soldiers 
of  the  Union  must  come,  would  be  paralyzed,  and  that  the  old  his- 
torical companion  of  civil  %tn!lQ—fa/ndne — would  soon  be  fek  in  the 
land.  The  question  of  food  supply  became  at  once  the  most  im- 
portant, and  accepting  the  responsibiUty  of  their  position,  the  Board 
mimediatelj  directed  the  machinery  of  the  Society  to  Btimuliiting 
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the  invention  of  labor-saving  farm  implements.  The  amount,  there- 
tofore offered  in  premimns  in  the  Mechanical  Department  was  more 
than  trebled,  and  those  who  saw  it  will  long  remember  the  display 
of  implements  and  machinery  at  the  Fair  of  that  year  in  Chicago,  as 
far  more  extensive  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

In  the  following  year,  at  Dixon,  was  held  a  field  trial  of  Har- 
vesting Machinery,  pronounced  by  competent  judges  more  complete 
in  its  conduct  and  arrangements  than  any  before  that  time  held  in 
the  United  States.  The  list  of  competitors  was  large,  and  of  the  re- 
sults we  may  speak  without  boasting.  Those  implements,  cover- 
ing yon  beautiful  slope,  are,  in  many  of  their  best  and  most  impor- 
tant devices,  so  many  fruits  of  that  Exhibition,  elaborated  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  intelligence,  ingenuity  and  enterprise 
of  their  worthy  inventors. 

In  1863,  at  this  city,  the  Board  held  another  field  trial,  confined 
chiefly  to  implements  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  soU  and  the 
after-culture  of  crops — ^not  less  successful  nor  less  decisive  in  its  re- 
sults than  the  former.  Nearly  everything  presented  for  trial  was 
new.  On  some  of  the  implements  the  paint  of  the  shop  was  scarcely 
dry  before  they  were  wheeled  into  line  for  competition,  while  very 
few  were  more  than  one  or  two  years  old  even  in  the  brains  of  their 
inventors.  Mark  the  revolution  which  has  followed  their  introduc- 
tion :  What  required  two  able-bodied  men,  at  the  cost  of  much 
muscular  exertion,  to  perform,  three  years  since,  may  now  be  done, 
and  has  been  done  the  past  summer,  attended  with  no  physical  ex- 
ertion save  that  of  riding  or  driving  a  team,  by  a  boy  of  fifteen  or 
an  old  man  of  sixty — mus  vastly  lessening  the  drudgery  of  farm 
life  and  correspondingly  reducing  the  cost  of  production.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  many  triumphs  of  similar  character  witnessed  on  our 
smooth  prairie  fields  within  a  very  brief  period. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  as  illustrating  the  importance 
attached  by  our  inventors  to  the  improvements  designed  to  save 
manual  labor  in  the  field,  is  stated  in  the  Preliminary  Keport  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  for  1863.  Of  inventions  during  that 
year,  in  fire-arms,  there  were  240 ;  in  improvement  of  Implements 
of  Agriculture  490,  or  more  than  double — ^and  this,  too,  in  time  of 
waff! 

All  honor,  then,  to  our  noble  Inventors  and  Mechanics  who  are 
thus  benefiting  their  fellow  men  and  weaving  bright  chaplets  on  the 
brow  of  American  Genius. 

But  the  most  cheering  and  important  view  of  this  saving  of  labor 
has  not  been  adverted  to.    How  many  hours  of  toil  will  it  save  to 
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of  pnblic  lands  by  Conp-ess  to  the  several  States  for  the  "  endow- 
ment, support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  College,  where  the 
leading  oDJect  shall  be  ******  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts," 
assumes  a  new  beauty  and  more  impressive  meaning. 

Educate  all,  and  then  aU  wTw  work  with  their  lumds  will  know 
also  how  to  work  with  their  hradns.  This  is  the  true  American  view 
of  the  question — the  accepted  creed,  being  rapidly  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. 

Inspired  with  this  noble  and  ennobling  idea,  with  far-seeing  wis- 
dom and  a  living  philanthropy,  some  gentlemen  of  this  State,  as 
early  as  1851,  agitated  and  discussed  on  all  occasions  the  propriety 
of  the  endowment,  from  tlie  sales  of  public  lands  or  direct  appro- 
priation by  the  General  Government,  of  Colleges  in  the  several 
States  for  the  education  of  the  Industrial  Classes. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  those  gentlemen  and  best  of  patriots 
in  their  early  struggles  to  win  the  ear  of  an  unwilling  public  and 
the  respectful  attention  of  less  willing  politicians  controlling  the 
legislation  of  the  country.  They,  however,  succeeded  at  last,  and 
toSiay  the  people  of  every  State  may,  if  they  will,  avail  themselves 
of  the  beneficent  results  of  their  labors. 

Upon  this  subject  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  to  those  here  as- 
sembled. 

It  concerns  us  all,  and  is  one  upon  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
we  must  individually  act.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  we  obtain 
correct  views  of  our  rights  and  duties  in  relation  to  it. 

Desiring  to  be  perfectly  understood,  I  shall  speak  plainly : 

You  are  all  aware  that  our  Educational  system  is  made  up  of, 

Ist — The  Common  Schools — adapted,  or  intended  to  be,  to  the 
wants  of  all  alike ;  and, 

2d — Seminaries,  Colleges  and  Universities. 

The  first  are  a  modern  invention  and  have  not  been,  nor  can 
they  be,  sustained  in  purity  and  usefulness  except  among  a  people 
whose  ideas — whatever  may  be  the  form  of  their  government — are 
^sentially  democratic.  They  are  designed  to  furnish  the  means 
whereby  the  whole  people  may  acquire  that  general  intelligence 
without  which  they  are  not  capable  of  self-government. 

The  second  are  "old  as  the  hills" — originally  created  and  estab- 
lished in  the  interest  of  an  educated  aristocracy,  devoted  to  the  so- 
called  learned  professions;  descended  to  us  with  some  modifications, 
but,  in  the  mam,  inheriting  the  diseases  contracted  centuries  back 
under  the  class  legislation  of  European  monarchies,  and  retaining 
the  same  old  trammels,  and  ligatures,  and  systems. 

To  a  certain  extent  and  in  a  sort  of  a  way,  they  still  manage,  even 
in  the  free  air  of  the  New  World,  to  accomplish  the  original  pur- 
pose of  their  establishment ;  they  give  birth  periodically  to  pupils 
fitted  or  designed  for  the  professions,  and,  to  a  very  creat  extent,  im- 
fitted  for  any  other  useful  pursuit.  Such,  with  a  few  bright,  pro- 
gressive exceptions,  are  the  present  American  Colleges  and  iJni- 
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versities — ^hardly  so  well  adapted  to  the  education  of  pupils  for  any 
industrial  avocation  in  this  State,  at  the  present  time,  as  would  be 
the  rude  implements  of  ancient  Egyptian  Agriculture  to  the  wants 
and  purposes  of  the  Illinois  farmer  of  this  day. 

when  shall  we  cease  to  expect  "to  gather  figs  from  thistles  ?" 
Certainly  never,  until  we  cease  to  hope  from  our  so-called  higher 
Institutions  of  learning,  as  at  present  conducted,  a  training  for  their 
pupils  which  shall  fit  mem  for  the  duties  of  any  other  than  a  profes- 
sional life. 

In  Illinois,  I  learn,  there  are  near  thirty  of  these  Institutions,  weU 
endowed  and  provided  with  professors  of  eminent  abihty,  who,  by 
their  devotion,  their  general  intelligence  and  common  sense,  succeed 
in  accomplishing  as  much  good  and  as  little  harm  as  any  similar 
number  could  be  expected  to  accomplish  when  bound  hand  and  foot, 
mind  and  body,  and  delivered  over  as  slaves  to  the  systems  and 
ideas  of  ages  long  past. 

That  they  reauze,  to  some  extent,  the  condition  in  which  these 
obstacles  to  progress  have  placed  them,  is  manifest  from  the  efibrt 
being  made  by  many  having  in  charge  these  Literary  Colleges,  to 
popmarize  them  by  adding  at  least  one  modem  feature — ^an  Agri- 
cultural Department — ^to  their  present  organization — ^hoping  to  vivify 
the  fossil  by  placing  in  the  same  case  a  Eving  specimen  of  a  modem 
species ! 

Perhaps  the  most  barbarous,  loathsome  punishment  ever  inflicted 
on  humanity  is  that  by  which  the  living  victim  is  bound  to  a  dead 
carcass  and  left  to  the  lingering  torture.  Scarcely  less  repulsive, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  attempt  to  throw  around  the  bright,  healthy  off- 
spring of  the  Nineteenth  Century — the  educational  system  modern- 
ized and  adapted  to  the  daily,  hourly  wants  of  the  whole  people — 
the  old  mouKish  claws  of  the  schoolmen ;  and  while  the  attempt  it- 
self affords  promise  in  so  fer  as  it  is  an  acknowledgment  that  those 
Institutions  are  at  last  waking  up  to  a  consciousness  of  their  own 
imperfection,  the  success  of  such  an  attempt  would  be  most  deplo- 
rable. 

The  great  mass  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  are,  and  must  always 
be,  workers — perform  manual  as  well  as  mental  labor. 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  are  the  leading  pursuits  of  those 
who  perform  this  manual  labor. 

Success  in  either  of  these  requires  a  training  of  mind  and  body 
for  as  long  a  period  as  is  usually  devoted  by  the  professional  stu- 
dent to  the  acquisition  of  his  prolession. 

There  is  not,  as  yet,  a  single  College  or  Institution  of  any  kind  in 
operation  in  this  State  where  the  course  of  instruction  is  calculated 
to  meet  the  wants  of  one  whose  purpose  it  is  to  follow  in  after  life 
either  of  these  branches  of  industry. 

The  grant  of  lands  by  Congress  to  the  several  States  waa  intended 
to  provide  in  part  for  this  great  need.  No  man  can  read  the  law 
making  the  grant  or  understand  the  history  of  the  movement  out  of 
which  it  grew  without  feeling  that  those  who  expect  to  become  mem- 
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bers  of  the  so-called  Industrial  Classes  are  to  be  its  beneficiaries — 
that  the  College  or  Colleges  established  and  maintained  by  the  fund 
ai^ising  from  mis  source  must  have  for  their  "leading  object"  "to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts."  Any  other  application  of  the  fund  will  amount  to 
a  total  perversion  of  the  intention  of  Congress,  and  ought  to  work 
a  forfeiture  of  the  grant  itself. 

A  word  to  those  who  represent  the  two  branches  of  industry 
named.  This  grant  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  both  alike,  and 
not  of  either  alone.  Let  there  be  no  quarrel  between  you.  Act 
together  in  this  matter  as  your  relations  to  each  other  indicate  you 
should.  Be  not  divided^  and  thus  more  easily  conquered.  Deter- 
mine that,  as  Apiculture  and  the  Mechanic  Ax\a  are  co-laborers  in 
life  and  joint  heirs  in  this  bequest,  so  there  shall  be  one  College  in 
this  State  devoted  to  the  training  of  pupils  for  these  pursuits ;  and, 
as  the  only  practical  wav  of  accomplishing  this,  see  to  it  that  your 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  coming  year  understand 
your  wishes  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  act  and  vote  in  this  matter 
as  you  know  to  be  required  bv  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  and  all  succeeding  generations. 

I  have  been  prompted  to  these  remarks  by  observing,  as  you 
have  doubtless  done,  the  occasional  development  of  some  scheme  to 
divert  this  Congressional  grant  to  ends  less  usefiil  than  those  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  it  was  originally  intended.  K I  have  im- 
pressed upon  your  minds  the  necessity  of  vigilance  and  prompt 
concerted  action,  my  purpose  is  attainea. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  tender  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  to  the  various  railroad  companies  of  the  State  for  the  many 
favors  and  courtesies  extended  to  the  Society  during  the  past  four 
years ;  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  without  whose  labors  much  that 
is  valuable  in  these  Annual  Exhibitions  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world,  or,  at  least,  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  those  attending 
them,  and  to  the  Chief  and  Assistants  of  the  i^ational  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  are  demonstrating  how  valuable  an  ally  of  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  nation  the  Department  may  become. 

May  this  occasion  be  one  of  permanent,  substantial  benefit  to 
those  who  share  its  pleasures — ^and  no  one  go  hence  without  having 
learned  some  lesson  or  gained  some  thought  which  shall  prove  a 
treasure  in  after  life. 

On  motion,  Board  adjotimed,  to  meet  on  call  of  the  President. 


Faib  Geoiinds,  Deoatub,  Office  of  Eeooeding  Seceetart, 

September  14, 1864—6,  P.  M. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Society,  President  Yan  Epps  called  to  order  the  meeting  of  dele- 
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gates  from  the  legally  organized  County  Agricultural  Societies  of 
the  State,  assembled  for  the  election  of  oflScers  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  for  the  ensuing  two  years,  1865  and  1866. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  had,  previously,  by  circular,  March 
8,  1864,  duly  notified  the  oflicers  of  the  County  Societies  of  the  ap- 
proacliing  election,  urging  upon  them  the  importance  of  being  rep- 
resented; and,  on  calling  the  counties,  the  following  delegates 
presented  their  credentials : 

Adanu—K.  K.  Jones,  Frederick  Prevost,  Waehington  Corbyn. 
Champaign— ?i.  Buse/,  A.  G.  Car!e,  M.  L.  Dunlap. 
Cooh—DnLViA  A.  Gage,  Jonatban  Periam,  Milton  S.  Patrick. 
DeKalb-^,  W.  Smull,  Moses  Dean,  N.  Saum. 
i>(w^^<w— Caleb  Garret,  A.  W.  Hess,  I.  J.  Halstead. 
Gallatin — Joseph  F.  Ballioger,  George  W.  Davis,  George  L.  Burrers. 
Orundy—0,  B.  Galusha,  S.  W.  Bushnell.  Joseph  R.  Opdyke. 
Henderson — A.  L.  Porter,  David  MundorfT,  Wm.  L.  ^Stockton. 
Jackson— S.  S.  Hall,  B.  F.  Will,  Philip  Kimmel. 
KankaJtee—Emerj  Cobb,  W.  C.  Richards,  Slocum  Wilber. 
Knox— A..  W.  Martin,  B.  S.  West,  W.  P.  Sisson. 
Lee — Abijah  Powers,  Abram  Brown,  Joseph  T.  Little. 
Logan— mis  Dillon,  R.  W.  Burt,  S.  D.  Fisher. 
Macon-J.  H.  Pickrell. 

Macoupin— yf .  C.  Waters,  David  Gore,  John  Tunnell. 
Montgomery — Andrew  Bloss,  Jacob  Cress,  Paul  Wallers. 
Morgan— iti.  C.  Goltra,  Joseph  Morton,  Col.  Roberts. 
Peoria — E.  H.  Clapp,  C.  C.  Wood.  Columbus  Deenhour. 
Perry — B.  G.  Roots,  Amos  Saunders. 
Putnam— W.  A.  Pennell,  Joshua  Mills,  H.  B.  Leeper. 
Sangamon — James  N.  Brown,  J.  A.  Pickrell,  A.  M.  Garland. 
•     JSt.  Clair— ii.  B.  Chandler,  R.  W.  Lemen. 

Stephenson — Charles  H.  Rosenstiel,  D.  H.  Sunderland,  Harrison  Diemer. 

TUzewell—G,  W.  Minier,  W.  W.  Dean,  Seth  Talbot. 

Union— i.  A.  Carpenter,  Wm.  Kimmel,  T.  K.  Walton. 

Vermilion — Peleg  Spencer,  C.  L.  Pate,  Wm.  Sandusky. 

TTaiwA— Thomas  Bi^g,  C.  Bredwell,  Wm.  C.  Deputy. 

Warren — N.  A.  Rankm,  Charles  Corwin. 

Tfinn«^a^o— Richard  Jackson,  D.  S.  Pardee,  G.  H.  Mariber. 

On  motion  of  K.  K.  Jones,  it  was 

Ordered^  That  each  County  Society,  represented  by  one  or  more  delegates,  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  cast  three  votes  on  tnis  election. 

Other  delegates  than  those  named  above,  were  accepted  by  the 
meeting,  as  representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  their 
respective  counties,  so  that  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  at  any 
one  ballot  was  183 ;  but  the  additional  names  were  not  reported  to 
the  Secretary. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  with  the  following  result : 

President— k.  B.  McConkvll,  Springfield,  Sangamon  county. 
Vice  President  State  at  large— Jouv  Wektworth,  Chicago,  Cook  county. 
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TWo^iTdr — John  W.  Bunv,  Springfield,  Sangamon  count j. 

Corretponding  and  Becording  Swretary—Zomi  F.  Ritnolds,  Springfield,   Sangamon 
conntj.  V 

On  motion,  adjourned,  sine  die. 


Agbioultural  Rooms, 
Springfidd^  January  3,  1865 — 7,  P.  M, 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Present :  President  Van  Epps,  Messrs.  Rosenstiel  and  Mattson ; 
also,  Messrs.  Ellsworth  and  Brown,  of  the  Board  of  Counselors. 

No  quorum  being  present,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  was,  on  motion,  dispensed  with  until  full  meeting  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kile,  expres- 
sing his  regret  because  he  could  not  be  present  at  tliis  meeting,  and 
tlie  kindly  remembrance  in  which  he  always  held  his  connection 
with  the  Committee,  etc. 

On  motion,  adjourned  imtil  9,  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


January  4, 1865 — 9,  A.  M. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Committee 'met. 

Present:  President  Van  Epps,  Messrs.  Ozbum,  Rosenstiel,  Matt- 
son  and  McConnell ;  also,  Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Brown  and  Johns,  of 
the  Board  of  Counselors. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  Fair  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  Secretary  ordered  to  embody  in  them,  for  publication, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  delegates  from  County  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  and  the  President's  Opening  Address,  at  the  late 
Fair. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  proceeded  to  the  examination  and  con- 
sideration of  Essays  on  the  subject — "  The  Education  of  Farmers' 
Daughters," — ^when  the  following  were  read : 

One  bj  Mrs.  John  R.  Woods ;  one  by  Miss  M.  £.  Murtfelt,  and  one  bj  Charlotte  Merrill. 

The  awarding  of  premiums  was,  on  motion,  temporarily  post- 
poned. 

On  motion,  Miscellaneous  Essays  were  taken  up,  and  read  as 
follows : 

President  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University  at  Bloomington, 
on  "  An  Agricultural  College  in  Illinois." 
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On  motion. 

Ordered^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  tendered  to  President  Eclwards,  for  his 
able  and  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  of  '*  An  Agricultural  College  in  Illinois,'*  and  that 
he  be  requested  to  accept  from  the  Committee,  as  a  slight  memento  of  their  regard  for  his 
views,  a  volume  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  interest  he  so  ably  discusses. 

The  subject  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  was  taken  up 
and  discussed  for  some  time,  and  then  postponea  until  evening 
session. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  half-past  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 


Salf'jxist  two  d^clock^  P,  M. 

The  Committee  met 

Present,  as  before. 

The  reading  of  Essays  and  Statements  was  continued. 

The  Statement  of  H.  Schroeder,  of  Bloomington,  on  "  Market 
Gardening,"  was  read,  approved,  and  the  first  premium  awarded  to 
the  writer. 

The  Statement  of  Lucius  C.  Francis,  of  Sangamon  county,  on 
"  Apple  Orchards,"  was  also  read,  approved,  and  the  first  premium 
awaraed  the  writer. 

The  Essays  on  "  Education  of  Farmers'  Daughters,"  were  a^ain 
read  and  highly  approved.  A  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
John  R.  Woods,  of  Upper  Alton,  and  a  complimentary  premium, 
of  $10,  to  Miss  M.  E.  Murtfelt,  of  Rockford,  llUnois. 

Messrs.  Waters,  Ballinger,  Dorsey  and  Ileaton,  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Macoupin  County  Agricultural  Society,  presented, 
and,  with  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  discussed  the 
propriety  of  urging  upon  the  Legislature  the  passage  of  a  law  for 
the  protection  of  sheep,  in  this  State,  from  the  ravages  of  dogs ; 
when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  it  was 

JSeaolvedf  That  the  passage  of  a  general  stringent  law,  bj  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing,  by  suitable  taxation,  or  otherwise,  the  ravages  of  dogs 
among  tbe  flocks  of  sheep  in  this  State,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  eminentlj 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  great  and  increasing  sheep-raising  and  wool-growing 
interest. 

The  same  gentlemen  then  presented  the  resolutions  of  the  Ma- 
coupin County  Agricultural  Society,  re-affirming  the  resolutions 
f)assed  by  a  Convention  of  Farmers,  held  at  Decatur,  during  the 
ast  State  Fair,  on  the  subject  of  the  disposition  of  the  Congressional 
land  grant  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  and  protesting 
against  the  division  of  the  fund  to  arise  therefrom.  They,  also,  urge 
that  the  College  to  be  organized  imder  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
that  grant,  be  located  centrally  in  the  State. 

The  Executive  Committee  then  took  a  recess  until  7,  p.  m.,  when, 
on  re-ass  ombling,  the  subject  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  was  resumed,  and  earnestly  discussed,  resulting  in  the  unan- 
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imous  approval  of  the  act  prepared  by  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  public  convention  hela  last  September,  in  Decatur,  to  draft  and 

E resent  to  the  appropriate  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  a 
iw  for  organizing  the  same. 
On  motion,  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at  9,  a.  m. 


Jcmuary  5, 1865 — ^9,  A,  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met. 

Present,  as  before. 

The  subject  of  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners  to  locate 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University  was  taken  up,  and,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, it  was,  on  motion, 

BetoW^f  That  the  names  of  the  Bosrd  of  Counselors,  and  the  Executive  Committee, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  members  elect  of  the  incoming  Executive  Committee,  be 
prt^ented  to  the  (Governor — ^in  case  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Decatur  Committee  should  pass 
the  General  Assembly — as  suitable  persons  from  amone  whom  to  select  the  locating  Com- 
missioners, one  being  chosen  from  each  Congressional  aiatrict. 

The  award  of  premiums  on  fruits,  wines,  sirups  and  canned  fruits 
was  next  proceeded  with.  (See  report  in  the  proper  place  in  this 
volume^ 

Mr.  Schroeder,  also,  exhibited  samples  of  five  other  varieties  of 
OTape  wines ;  but,  not  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
me  Society,  no  premiums  were  awajpded. 

Mr.  Thomas  feradbury,  also,  exhibited  several  varieties  of  wines 
from  fruits  other  than  grapes,  on  which  special  premiums  were 
awarded. 

The  Miscellaneous  Entries  made  at  the  last  Fair,  and  the  reports 
of  the  Awarding  Committees  were  examined,  and,  in  all  cases  where 
the  Committees  commended  highly  the  articles  entered,  such  com- 
mendations were  confirmed,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  in- 
structed to  include  them  in  the  publication  of  the  awards  at  the 
Fan-. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  9,  a.  m. 


Jamia/ry  6, 1865 — ^9,  A.  M, 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Committee  met. 
Present,  as  beiore^  and  Ex-President  Webster. 
The  Treasurer,  John  W.  Bunn,  presented  his  report  for  1864:, 
which  summed  up,  as  follows : 

Amomit  receired  from  all  sources  for  1864 $88,484  82 

*'   paid  ont  on  all  acoonnts  for  1864 18,120  74 

Balance  on  hand $  5,814  08 
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Messrs.  Ozbum,  Mattson  and  Eosenstiel,  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  examine  said  Treasurer's  account,  and  vouchers  therefor  ; 
which,  having  been  done,  they  reported  as  follows : 

The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Treasurer's  report  for  1864,  beg  leave  to  re- 
port that  thej  have  performed  that  duty,  aod  find  the  account  and  vouchers  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  we  hereb;^  express  oar  approbation  of  the  concise  and  complete,  as  weU  as  the' 
neat  method  in  which  the  Treasurer  keeps  his  books  and  performs  his  dutj. 

(Signed)  H.  S.  OZBURN,  Chairman. 

C.  H.  ROSENSTIEL, 
A.  J.  MATTSON. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  received,  and  the  Treasurer's 
report  approved  and  ordered  to  be  filed  with  the  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  subject  of  Statistics,  referring  to  the 
series  of  Reports  of  the  Ohio  Commissioner  of  Statistics.  Much 
interest  was  expressed  by  various  members,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Ellsworth, 

jReaolvedyTh&i  the  Executive  Committee  is  highly  pleased  with  the  recommendations  of 
Governor  Yates  to  the  Legislature,  touching  the  creation  of  a  Statistical  Bureau  for  this 
State,  and  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the  suggestion  will  be  embodied  in  an  efficient 
law  at  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Board  took  recess  to  2,  p.  m. 


Half-past  two  o'clock^  F.  M. 

Executive  Committee  met. 

Present,  as  before. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Committee  a  communication  from 
T.  L.  Loomis,  Esq.,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  the  Board  urging 
upon  the  General  Assembly  the  passage  of  a  law  enabling  County 
Courts  to  make  appropriations  of  money  to  County  Agricultural 
Societies. 

Having  considered  and  discussed  the  subject  at  much  length,  it 
was  finauy  concluded  that  the  passage  of  a  general  law  of  this  char- 
acter would  be  likely  to  result  in  the  repeal  of  the  law  donating 
$100,  annually,  by  the  State  to  County  Societies,  and,  if  it  did  so 
result,  would  work  serious  injury  to  Societies  in  counties  where  the 
County  Courts  were  not  sufficiently  liberal. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Committee  the  bill  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Chatterton,  for  engraving  medals ;  which  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Kosenstiel,  who  reported  as  due  Mr.  Chatterton,  for  engraving, 
(1,827  letters,  at  2  cents  per  letter,)  $36  55. 

The  Secretary  having  retired,  by  request,'A.  J.  Mattson  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary ,  jsw*^  ^^tti. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

JBe$olvedf  That  the  Secretaiy  is  hereby  instmcted  to  prepare  and  complete  the  rolome 
of  Transactions,  for  the  past  fonr  years,  for  publication,  ana  to  complete  all  business  con- 
nected with  his  official  position  in  this  Boara,  up  to  January  8, 1865. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ozbum,  the  following  was  unanimously  adopted : 
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J^^  f"^  Job  p.  Reynolds,  Goiresponding  Secretary  of  this  Societr,  has  dis- 
CTuJ  S?**    ^  office,   for  the  past  fire  years,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  this 
■JJJ^'JJ''''*  '^e  price   of  all  articles,  and  necessary  expenses  of  liring  have 


tTibduS'"^'"^  of  tl&e  aaid  John  P.  Bejnolds,  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  for 
ikSd^lr  ^^^^  ^^  increased  one  thousand  dollars,  making  such  salary  twenty- 

A.  J.  MATTSON,  S^erstarjf,  pro  Urn, 

A..  J.  Mattson, 

a~rr^^  ^  eonsideration  of  the  untiring  zeal  and  efficiency,  in  the  discharge  of 
■2™»J«>ttbyihe  retiring  President,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Vsn  Epps,  and  his  immediate 
r^cttaior,  floL  Lewis  fills  worth,  with  whom  we  have  intimately  associated  in  official 
jw«a«w\hep»stttx  years,  we  hereby  tender  them  oar  sincere  thanks,  and  assure 
*^«»«mp«non»l  regmrd. 

j««w«,  ml  i  Committee  of  one  be  appointed,  whose  dutjr  it  shall  be  to  hare  prepared 
*^^*^^^wcho(  those  gentlemen  a  suitable  testimonial,  appropriately  inscribed, 
e^tbfi  tf  ou  ipprtcimtion  w"  their  Taluable  official  services,  ana  their  pnvate  worth. 

^wePreaideut  Mattson  was  appointed  that  Committee. 
On  motion,  adjourned  nntil  9,  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


January  7, 1865 — 9,  A.  M, 

P'nsMnt  to  adjournment,  the  Committee  met. 

Present,  as  before,  except  Mr.  MeConnell. 

The  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  a  law  re- 
straimng  persons  from  permitting  stock  to  run  at  large,  was  resumed. 

it.  ik^enstiel  advocated,  strongly,  the  passage  of  such  a  law, 
giving  a  glowing  description  of  Sie  rural  districts  in  Germany, 
i^^bere  stock  is  restraint  from  running  at  large,  and,  as  a  conse- 
qocDce,  the  farmers  and  even  the  villagers  adorn  the  highways  by 
pUaJing  along  them,  at  short  intervals,  the  choicest  fruit  and  oma- 
mentil  trees — the  fruit  and  shade  free  to  the  pse  of  passers-by. 
He  further  stated  that  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  cities,  in  this 
Snjte,  the  amount  of  damages  sustained  by  the  farmers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stock  of  irresponsible  persons  running  at  large, 
W  Wn  enormous,  and  seems  to  be  a  growing  evil. 

iMtonces  were  cited  by  President  van  Epps,  and  others,  where 
parties,  redding  inside  the  corporate  limits  of  some  of  our  county 
towii&^^^<:s4D  not  own  a  square  foot  of  land,  and  whose  dwellings 

«ra  on  nnWic  fiTOnnds  ra  that  thpv  Ha  nnt  «ven   nav  rpnt.   riPVArthfi- 
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Ex-President  Brown  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  after  many  years' 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  and,  looking  at  it  as  a  farmer, 
whose  main  and  special  business  is  and  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  stock-raising,  that  it  would  be  fiu*  better  for  himself  and  all 
other  stock-dealers  and  stock-growers,  if  farmers  and  others  were 
compelled,  by  law,  to  fence  m  their  stock  instead  of  their  crops; 
and,  for  one,  ne  would  joyfully  hail  the  day  when  the  Illinois  farmer 
who  could  barely  get  together  means  enough  to  pay  for  an  eighty 
or  forty  acre  lot,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  it  and  till  and 
enjoy  its  fruits,  without  being  compelled  to  expend  an  amount  equal 
to  the  purchase  money,  in  fencingit,  to  prevent  the  trespassing  of 
stock  owned  by  his  neighbors.  He  was  fully  satisfied  that  sucli  a 
law  would  add  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  both  by  the 
increased  production  it  would  stimulate,  and  by  the  enhanced  value 
of  the  fenced,  as  well  as  the  vast  tracts  of  unfenced  lands.  The 
capital  necessary  to  commence  farming  would  be  diminished  in  many 
locaUties  one-half;  immigration  would  pour  into  our  borders,  man- 
ufactures would  spring  up,  and,  while  all  other  classes  would  be 
largely  benefited,  even  those  who  dealt  in  stock  and  whose  farms 
are  already  fenced,  would  equally  share  in  the  general  consequent 
prosperity. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  continued  throughout  the  day 
and  evening ;  and  the  Board,  having  concluded  their  labors,  at  9, 
p.  M.,  adjourned,  sine  die. 

WM.  H.  VAN  EPPS,  President. 

John  P.  Keynolds,  Recording  Seer eta/ryy  pro  tern. 
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OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  AWARDS 
AT    THE     ILLINOIS    STATE    FAIR    OF    1861, 


CLASS  A— CATTLE. 

LOT  NO.  1— SHORT  HORN  BULLS. 

BULLS  FOUR  TKABS  OLD  OR  0TKR~12  IKTRIBS. 

Pirrt  Premiam,  $50^"  Lexington  " — James  N.  Brown,  Berlin,  Sangamon  conntjr,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $25— '*Daniel  Webster  "— Wm.  R.  Combs,  Mahomet,  Champaign  county^ 
Illinois. 

BULLS  OTBR  THREE  AND  UNDER  rOUR  TEARS — 8  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $60 — "  Grampian  *' — James  M.  Hill.  Jersej  Prairie,  Cass  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $25 — "Perfection**— Jesse  Cloyd.  Champaign  county  Illinois. 

BULLS  OTER  TWO  AND  UNDER  THREE  TEARS — 9  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $40 — "Emperor" — J.  H.  Spears,  Petersburg,  Menard  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $20 — "Eark** — H.  and  W.  Sisson,  Galesburg,  Knox  county,  Illinois. 

BULLS  OYER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  TEARS— 7   ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $40 — "  Matchem  ** — James  N.  Brown,  Berlin,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $20—"  Duke  of  Menard  **— J.  H.  Spears,  Petersburg,  Menard  county, 
Illinois. 

BULL  CALVES  UNDER  ONE  TEAR— 9  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $40— "President " — J.  N.  Brown,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $20—"  Alfred  II  "—John  C.  Bone,  Pleasant  Plains,  Sangamon  oonntr, 
lUinois. 

Avardina  ComnM^^M.- Thompson  Chandler,  Macomb,  Illinois,  Chairman;  Wm.  C. 
Richards.  Momence,  Illinois;  Robert  Hallo  way,  Monmouth,  Illinois;  J.  B.  Hunter,  Green- 
line,  Illinois,  and  Joseph  Spettigue,  London,  Canada  West. 

SHORT  HORN  COWS. 

cows  TOUR  TEARS  OLD  AND  OYER— 15  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $50 — "Ladv  Harriet" — J.  H.  Spears,  Menard  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $25 — "  Mollie  Cotton  "—James  Mitchell,  Galesburg,  Knox  county,  1111- 
Dois. 

cows  THREE  TEARS  OLD  AND  UNDER  FOUR— 7  ENTRIES. 

FInt Premium,  $50 — "Strawberry" — John  C.  Bone,  Sangamon  county,  Hlinois. 
Second  Premiom,  $2fr—"  Fashion "—E.  L.  Gilham,  Exeter,  Scott  county,  Illinois. 

mnFBBS  OVER  TWO  TEARS  OLD  AND  UNDER  THREE— 11  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $40— "Mary  Bell  "—William  P.  Withers,  Bloomington,  McLean  county, 

Illinois.  ,„.     . 

Second  Premium,  $20— *' Lady  Admiral"— James  M.  Hill,  Cass  county,  Illinois. 
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HUFBRS  OYBR  OKI  AKD  UNDBB  TWO  HBABS  OLD — ^11  RNTRUE8. 

First  Premiom,  $40— "Fair  Maid  of  Springfield  "—Jamea  N.  Brofni»  Sangamon  county, 

Ulioois. 
Second  Premiom,  $20—"  Blanche  " — J.  H.  Spears,  Menard  coantj,  Illinois. 

HSIFBB  CALVBS  UXDIR  OXB  TBAB  OLD— 10  BNTRIBS. 

First  Preminm,  $40 — **  Mar  Dacre  " — James  N.  Brown,  Sanagamon  oountj,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $20— '*  Delia" — James  N.  Brown,  Sangamon  county,  lUinois. 

Awarding  Commutes. — Robert  Hallowar,  Chairman,  Monmouth,  Illinois;  E.  Wads- 
worth,  KendallTille,  Indiana ;  Thompson  Uhandler,  Macomb,  Illinois ;  £(.ei^amin  R.  Fro- 
hock,  Mt  GarroU,  IlUnois ;  B.  G.  Smith,  Central  Citj,  lUinois. 

LOT  NO.  2.— DEVON  CATTLE. 

BULLS  FOUR  TBIBS  OLD  AND  OTBB — ^  BKTRIBS. 

First  Premium,  $50 — ** Curly" — A.  Gordon,  Heyworth,  McLean  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $25— '^  Frank  ** — L.  G.  Collins,  Linden,  Montgomery  county,  Illinois. 

BULLS  THRBB  TBABS  OLD  AlTD  UKDBR  FOUR— 1  BKTRT. 

First  Premium,  $50—** "  —Frank  Kimball,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

'  BULLS  TWO  TBARS  OLD  AND  UVDRR  THRKB — ^2  BKTRIBS. 

No  award. 

BULLS  OXB  TBAB  OLD  AND  UHDBR  TWO — 6  BKTRIBS. 

First  Premium,  $40 — **  Young  Shakspeare  " — John  Allen,  Coldwater,  Michigan. 
Second  Premium,  $20 — "Printer  "— L.  G.  Collins,  Linden,  Montgomery  county,  Illinois. 

BULL  OALVBS  UNDBR  ONB  TBAR  0LI>— 14  BNTRIBS. 

First  Premium,  $40—"  SUr  of  the  West*'— C.  D.  Bent,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Second  Premium,  $20— **  Milwaukee  Chief" — C.  D.  Bent,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

cows  FOUR  TBARS  OLD  AND  OTBR — ^17  BNTRIBS. 

First  Premium,  $60 — **  Lilly  "—John  Allen,  Coldwater,  Michigan. 
Second  Premium,  $25 — **  July  Flower  II"— C.  D.  Bent>  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

cows  THRBB  TBARS  OLD  AND  UNDBB  FOUR— 7  BNTRIBS. 

First  Premium,  $50—*'  Belle  of  the  West"— C.  D.  Bent,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Second  Premium,  $25 — ** Adeline" — L.  G.  Collins,  Montgomery  county,  Illinois. 

BBIFBRS  OVBR  TWO  AND  UNDBB  THRBB  TBARS  OLD— 8  BNTRIBS. 

No  award. 

HBIFBRS  ONB  TBAR  OLD  AND  UNDBR  TWO— 9  BNTRIBS. 


First  Premium, 
Second  Premium, 


ium,  $40—**  Westen?  Beauty  "—Frank  KimbalL  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
emium,  $20— **  Flora  III  "— C.  D.  Bent,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

HBIFBB  CALYBS  UNDBR  ONB  TBAR  OLD — 12  BNTRIBS. 


First  Premium,  $40—**  Flora  IV  "— C.  D.  Bent,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Second  Premium,  $20—**  Prize  "— C.  D.  Bent,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

[NoTB. — It  is  due  to  Mr.  Wm.  U.  Lock,  of  London,  Canada  West,  to  say  that  his  fine  herd 
of  Devons,  many  of  which  were  entered  in  this  Lot  (No.  2,)  were  ruled  out  and  excluded 
from  consideration  in  making  the  awards,  only  because  of  the  rule  of  the  Society  requiring 
pedigrees  of  Devons  to  be  presented  to  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Lock's  failure  to  oomply 
with  that  rule.] 

Awarding  Committee, — Wm.  Duaoe  Wilson,  Chairman,  DesMoines,  Iowa;  William 
Sisson,  Henderson,  Knox  county,  Illinois ;  Alva  Dunlap,  Peoria,  Illinois ;  J.  W.  Hoyt, 
Madison,  Wisconsin  ;  K.  K.  Jones,  Quinoy,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO  a.— HEREFORDS,  OWNED  IN  ILLINOIS. 

No  entries.  Thomas  Aston,  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  presented  for  exhibition  a  herd  of  Here- 
fords,  which  the  Awarding  Committee,  after  examination,  pronounced  worthy  a  premium. 
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LOT  NO.  4r-AYRESHIRES  OWNED  IN  ILLINOIS, 
Ho  entries. 

LOT  NO.  6— ALDERNEYS  OWNED  IN  ILLINOIS. 

BULLS  THRU  TKAKS  OLB  OE  OTBR— 1  ■NTBT. 

No  award. 

cows  THBBB  TBABS  OLD  OR  OVBBr— 2  BNTRIBS. 

First  Premium,  $25—"  Grisette  "— B.  P.  Carver,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

LOT  NO.  6— MILCH  COWS. 
No  entries. 

LOT  NO.  7 -NATIVES  AND  CROSSES. 

OOWS  rOUB  TBABS  OLD  OB  OYBB— 15  BKTBIBS. 

Rrit  Premium,  $40—"  Lady  Seaham  ''—James  M.  Hill,  Jersey  Prairie,  Cast  comuly,  III- 

nois. 
Second  Premium,  $20— "Lilly ''—Wm.  Lurton,  JacksoDville,  Illinois. 

cows  THBBB  TBABS  OLD  AND  17V0BB  TOUB — 8  BITTBIBS. 

first  Premium,  $80—"  Rose  ''—John  C.  Bone,  Pkasant  Plains,  lUinois. 

OOWS  TWO  TBABS  OLD  AND  VKDBB  THBBB— 10  BNTBIBSh 

First  Premium,  $80— "  Rose  "-Washington  lies,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $15—"  Rose  Belle^— Wm.  P.  Withers,  Bloominglon,  IlUnois. 

■BIRRS  OBB  TBAB  OLD  AVD  UKDBB  TWO— »  BKTBIBS^ 

First  Premium,  $20— "Lsdy  Ellsworth  "— E.  B.  Hitt,  Exeter,  Scott  couaty,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— "Lilla" — Washington  lies,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

■BXTBR  CALTBS  UKDBR  OVB  TBAB  OLD— 6  BKTBIBSe 

First  Premium,  $20— "Lady  Anderson"— E.  B.  Hitt,  Exeter,  Scott  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— "Miss  Belmont  "—John  O.  Bone,  Pleasant  Plains,  IHinois. 

Atoardinq  CommiUt$.-'kxsM%  Ward,  Chairman,  Altoua,  Knox  county,  Illinois ;  Bei^. 
Frobock,  Ut.  Carroll,  Carroll  county,  Xllinois;  A.  Y.  Brook inn^  Macomb,  McDonougfa 
conntr,  Illinois ;  L.  £.  Gordon,  Heyworth,  McLean  county,  Illinois ;.  £.  Wadsworth,  Ken- 
daWilie,  Indiana. 

LOT  HO.  8~FAT  CATTLE. 

BULLOCKS  VOUB  TBABS  OLD  AKD  OTBBr—lS  BHTBIBS. 

Premiwm,  $20— "  Allen  "—J.  H.  Spears,  Petersburg,  Illinois. 

COWS  FOVB  TEABS  OLD  AlTD  OVBBr— 8  BNTBXBS. 

Preminm,  $10— "Polly  "—John  L.  Hancock,.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  »— WORK  OXEN  AND  STEERS. 
No  entries.  • 

LOT  NO.  10-SWEEPSTAKBS. 

BULL  AKD  TUTB  COWS  OKB  TBAB  OLD  A2fD  UFWABDS  FBOM  ONB  COUXTT— 8  BKTBIBS. 

First  Premium,  $50— James  N.  Brown,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $85— James  M.  Uill,  Cass  eounty,  Illinois. 

FITB  KBAD  OF  CALTBS  UKDBB  0KB  TBAB  OLD  TBOM  0KB  COUKTT — 6  BKTBIBS. 

First  Preminm,  $80 — James  N.  Brown,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $15^-John  C.  Bone,  Pleasant  Plains,  Illinois. 

cow  OR  BBITBR  OF  AKT  AGS — 5  BKTBIBS. 

Premium,  Gold  Meda^"  Emerald  "—Jv  C  Bone,  Pleasant  Plains,  Illinois. 

BULL  OF  AKT  AOB— 24  BKTBIBS. 

Premium^  Gold  Madal — "  King  AU^ed"^— James  N.  Brown,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois.. 
—8 
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maxD  or  hot  lus  thah  rum  akim als  dboppbd  akp  mBJOtu)  m  thxb  9TAtv  akd  ownsd  st  oxb 

ZVDtVIDUAL— 7  BVTBnS. 

First  Premiam,  gSO^MXies  Ifitohell.  Oale»burg,  IlliDois. 
Beoond  Premiam,  $95— J.  C.  Bone,  Pleasant  Plains,  Illinois. 

Awwdina  Committ^—O.  8.  Honffb,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  B.  8.  West,  Oneida,  Knox 
•onotj,  Illinois;  Jolin  8.  Brown,  DeKalb  countj,  Illinois;  £«  S«  Lovell,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan ;  C.  D.  Bent,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

CLASS  B— HOKSES. 

LOT  NO,  Il^THOBOUGflBBED  HORSES, 

STALUONS  MUB  TBABS  OLO  AVD  OTBB— 9  BITTBIBS, 

Fiffst  Prfmimn,  $40^*'  Princeton  "-^^imon  Ruble,  Keloit,  Wisconsin, 
Beoond  Premium,  $25— «  Capt,  Buford  "— H.  H.  Tates,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

STALUOKS  OTBB  THBBB  TBABS  OLD  AXO  UNDBB  rOUB— 2  BMTBIB8. 

First  Premium,  $50— '<  Cant.  Allen  '^— Wm.  W.  Morton,  JacknonTilIe,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $20— **  Young  Garibaldi  "—Henry  Lash,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

STALUOBS  OTBB  TWO  TBABS  01.0  ABD  VBDBB  TBBBB — 8  BK1BIB8. 

First  Premium,  $50— "Priam  "—P.  Warren,Springfield,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $15— ''Bnckhart"— Wm.  W.  Morton,  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 

BBOOD  MABB  FOUB  TBABS  OLD  AVD  OVBB — 8  BHTBIB8. 

First  Premium,  $40— *<Corenna''— F.  M.  Morton,  Jacksonrllle,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $25— '*  Mary  Graj  "-Henry  Lash,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

fILLT  OTBB  TWO  TBABS  ABD  UHDBB  TBBBB— 2  BBTBIBS. 

ilrst  Premium,  $50—*'  Kate  Bobb  ''—Joseph  Morton,  Jacksonville,  IlUnois. 
Second  Premium,  $15— **  Minnehaha  "—J.  Y.  Bobbins,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

BILLT  OTBB  OXB  AVD  UVOBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD— 1  BKTBT. 

First  Premium,  $50— "Beck"— J.  V,  Robbins,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

SUOKIXO  MABB  COLT — 1  BXTBT. 

First  Premium,  $20— "Cinderella"— A.  G.  Carl,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Awarding  CommUUi,-'^  B.  Davis,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  ;  Joseph  Spettigue,  London, 
Canada ;  Thomas  S.  Adams,  Brown  coontj ;  James  M.  Hill,  Cass  countj ;  £.  L.  Roberta, 
Morgan  countj,  Hlinois. 

LOT  Na  Xa -ROADSTERS. 

STALUOXS  rOUB  TBABS  OLD  AXD  OTBB— 82  B^TTBIBS, 

First  Preminm,  $40— "Black  Hawk  Prophet"— D.  J.  Wetberbee,  Sterling,  Whiteside 

eonntv.  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $25—"  Dimoo  "—J.  W.  Hokomb,  Ticonderoga,  Essex  countj,  N.  T. 

STALUOX  OTBB  THBBB  TBABS  AXD  UXDBB  TOUB— 8  BXTBIB8, 

First  Premium,  $50—"  Sucker  Chief  "—J.  D.  ft  C.  W.  Landers,  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
Second  Premium,  $20—"  Joseph  the  Yankee  Hero  "—George  N.  Farmer,  Santa  Anna, 
Illinois. 

STALUOX  OTBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD  AXD  UXDBB  THBBB— 12  BXTBIB8. 

First  Premium,  $20— "Robert  Bonner"— C.  T.  P.  Buck,  Aurora,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $10—"  foupg  Comet"— M-  Hynds,  Morris,  Grundj  countj,  Hlinois. 

STALUOXS  OTBB  OXB  TBAB  AXD  UXDBB  TWO— 5  BXTBIB8. 

First  Premium,  $20— "General  Fremont"— J.  C.  OliTcr,  Palmyra,  Lee  coubIt,  HliBOis. 
Second  Premium,  $10-"  Victor  "-M.  Stone,  Quincj,  Hlinois.  ^ 
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RTALUoif  coLt  uHDiB  OKI  tMLB,  obD-^0  iirrRua» 

Pirrt  Premiam,  $90--"  Star  "—M.  Stone,  Quincr,  Illinois. 

Seoond  Premium,  $10— «*  Morgan  BaUler  "— E.  W.  Jones,  Wilmington,  lUinois^ 

UUtm  FOUB  TBABS  OLO  AKD  OTVB— 81  BhTRIBS. 

First  Premium,  $iO— "Poeabontss"— T.  S.  Goly,  Pecatonica,  niinois. 

Second  Premiom,  |86— "Kitty  Mohawk"— Thomas  Smith,  Springfield,  Dlinoifc 

MAItBS  TWO  TBARS  OLD  AND  DWDBB  THEVB— 8  nfTRIU. 

First  Premium,  $20—"  Jenny  Lind  "— O.  Bates,  TnscoU)  Douglas  conntj,  Illinois. 
Seoond  Premium,  $10— "  Lill "— A.  B.  Brooks,  Lockport,  Illinois. 

flLLt  OYSR  ONB  TBAB  OLD  AND  tNDBB  TWO— 5   XNTBIB8. 

First  Premium,  $20-^" Flora**— J.  M.  Graham,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $10— "Belle of  Rockford**— Calvin  Bowley,  Rockford,  Illinois^ 

MABB  OOLT  UNDBR  ONB  TBAB  OLD — 4  BNTBIB8. 

First  Premium,  $20— "Jane  '*— F.  H.  Morton,  Jacksonville,  IlUnois. 
Second  Premium,  $10-*-"  Filly  "—Alfred  Guthrie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Avardina  CommiU€4,—Q,  W.  Gaffe,  Chairman,  Chicago,  Illinois  (  Joha  WentWorth, 
Chicago,  Ulmois ;  J.  B.  Perkins,  Soringfield,  Illinois ;  J.  v .  Bobbins,  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin; T.  S.  AdamSj  Mt  Sterling,  Brown  oounty.  Illinois;  F.  P.  Satder,  Mt.  Sterlinff, 
Brown  county,  Ilbnois ;  Jason  (iurley,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  James  M.  HiU,  Cass  county,  Illi* 
Dois ;  Wm.  M«  Derby,  Chteago,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  18-*H0RSBS  OF  ALL  WORK. 
STlLuom  yotR  tbIrs  oLd  ANb  ovkR— 22  KntrhH 

First  Premium,  $40— "John  Boll,  Jr.*^— J.  K.  lattB,  Chelsea,  Will  oounty,  Illinois. 
Seeond  Premium,  $25— "Morgan  Diek**— Henfy  BSgg,  WAUtonda,  Illinois. 

8TALU0N8  OTBR  THREE  AND  'UNDER  TOUR  TEARS  OLD— 4  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $80— "Benicia  Boy*'— A.  B.  Brooks,  Lockport,  Illinois. 
Second  Premiom,  $20— "Black  Hawk  Stallion*'— John  fi.  Waite,  Sycamore,  DeKalbcounty, 
nUnois. 

STALLIONS  OTBR  TWO    AND  URDER    THmBB  TBABB  OLD— 0  ERTUSS. 

First  Premium,  $80— "Tottng  Prophet**— O.  L.  R.  White,  Paltaiyra,  Lee  county,  Illinois. 
Seoond  Premium,  $16— "Morgan  Chief— A.  B.  Brooks,  Lockport,  Illinois. 

STALLION  COLT  OVER  ONE  TEAR  OLD  AND  UNDER  TWO — 7  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $80— "Kentucky  Boy**— J.  Rickard,  South  Grove,  DeKalb oounty,  Illinois. 
Seoond  Premium,  $15— "Champion *'—M.  Stone,  Quiney,  Illinois. 

BROOD  MARB  OYER  VOUR  TBARS  OLD — 20  ENTBIBS. 

First  Premium,  $40—  *-*— M.  Stone,  Quiney,  IllinoiB. 

Seoond  Preminm,  $2A—"  Jenny  Lind**— F.  M.  Morton,  Jacksonville,  IHinois. 

BBOOD  MABB  OTBR  THREE  TEARS  OLD  AND  UNDBR  70UR— 4  BNTRIBS. 

Krst  Pranium,  $80—" Lida Ewing**— F.  M.  Morton,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $20—"  DoU  **— William  S.  Skinn«r,  Lake  Zurich,  Lake  county,  Illinois. 

riLLT  OTBR  TWO  AND  UNDBR  THRBB  TBARS  OLD-^8  BNTBIBS. 

First  Premium,  $80— "Jenny  Lind'*— G.  Bates,  Areola,  Douglas  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $20— "  Sally '*— John  Frazer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

riLLT  OTBR  ONE  TEAR  OLD  AND  UNDBR  TWO— 4  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $80— "Sophia**— Wm.  R.  Combs,  Mahomet,  Champaign  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $16— "Nancy  *'— Luther  Turner,  jr..  Lake  Zurich,  Lake  county,  Illinois. 

SUCKINO  COLt  (MAKE  OR  BORSE) — 19  ENTRIES. 

First  Preminm,  $20— "Red  Bird*'-^)^.  M.  Morton^scksonrille,  Dlinois. 

Seoond  Premhsm,  $10^"  Fanny  *'--A.  Kershaw,  Wayne,  Dn  Page  oounty,  Illinois. 
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Awarding  OommUtee  Jason  Garler,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  E.  Simms,  Adams  coantr,  Illi- 
Bois ;  James  M.  Hill,  Cass  ooonty,  Illinois. 

LOT  SO.  li^DBAUaHT  HORSES. 

8TALU0N8  JOUK  TKAB8  OLD  AXD  OYIS — 10  EMTKII8. 

First  Premium,  $40—"  Toong  Canada"— James  Addison,  Richview,  York  conntj,  C.  W. 
Second  Premium,  $S(—'*Roland"— Lewis  Russ,  Onarga,  Iroquois  counir,  Illinois. 

STALUOjrS  THRn  T1AB8  OLD  AJtD   UKDKB  FOUB — 8   INTRUES. 

First  Premium,  $80— "Louis''  —A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $10 — "Highlander" — Wm.  Graham,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

STALLIONS  TWO   TKARS  0L»   AUD   UNDER   THRn — 8   KNTRIB8. 

First  Premium,  $20— "Morgan  Lion"— Sam.  Hose,  Oregon,  Ogle  county.  Illinois. 
Second  Preniium,  $10— "Prophet  2d"— Wm.  Rink,  Dixon,  Lee  county,  Illinois. 

GILDING   FOR   DRAUGHT — 5   ENTR1C& 

Premium,  $20— "Doc**— Henry  Lash,  Bloomington. 

Awarding  Cdm9n»Ue«,—Wm.  Derby,  Chicago.  Illinois ;  James  M.  Hill,  Cass  county ;  B. 
F.  Hitt,  Exeter,  Scott  county ;  A.  O.  Carle,  Lfrbana,  Champaign  county  j  B.  C.  Paine, 
DeKalb  county,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  18-JACKS,  JENNETS  AND  MULES. 

JACKS  OVIR  FOUR  TKARS  OLD — 2  XNTRIKS. 

First  Premium,  $40^*<Buena  Vista" — Henry  Tanner,  Taylorville,  Christian  county,  Illi- 
nois. 
Second  Premium,  $2&— "General  Walker  "—Washington  Des,  Springfield,  Hlinois. 

JACKS  THRKl  TKARS  OLD   AND    UNDKR  FOUR — 5  XNTRIK8. 

First  Premium.  $80—"  Sam  "— B.  F.  Hitt,  Exeter,  Scott,  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $16— "Bourbon  Star  "—David  Root,  Batavia,  Illinois. 

JACK  ONE  TKAR  OLD  AND  UNDER  TWO — 1  ENTRT. 

First  Premium,  $20—" "—Calvin  Rowley,  Bockford,  Illinois. 

JACK  SUCKING  COLT — 1  ENTRT. 

First  Premium,  $10—" "—A.  H.  Hawley,  McHenry  county,  Hlinois. 

JENNET  FOUR  TEARS  OLD  OR  OVER — 6  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium.  $80 — "Topsy"— T.  A.  Miller,  Barrington  Station,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $15 — "Polly  "—J.  W.  Seymour,  Barrington,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

JENNET  SUCKING  COLT — 1  ENTRT. 

First  Premium,  $10 — "  Dinah  " — J.  W.  Seymour,  Barrington,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

PAIR  MT7LES  FOR  DRAUGHT   OR  FARM — 6  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20— "Nellie"  and  "Dollie"— J.  M.  Graham,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— "Pollie"  and  "Mollie"— Kidder  A  Knox,  Kvanston,  Cook  county, 
Hlinois. 

MULES  OYER  ONE  AND   UNDER  TWO  TEARS   OLD— 8   ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $10—"  Susan  **— Wm.  Y.  McCord,  SanU  Anna,  De  Witt  county,  Hlinois. 
Second  Premium,  $6— "  Vic"— B.  F.  Hitt,  Scott  county,  Illinois. 

Awarding  CammUtee. — Thomas  S.  Adams,  Chairman,  Mt.  Sterling,  Illinois ;  Wm.  M. 
Derby,  Chicago,  Illinois;  B.  G.  Roots,  Tamaroa,  Illinois;  A.  J.  Dunlap,  HenderAm, 
Illinois. 

CLASS    C— SHEEP. 

LOT  NO.  19— MUTTON  SHEEP— LONG-WOOLED. 

BUCKS  OYER  TWO  TEAJtS  OLD— 9  RNTBIE8« 

First  Premium,  $20— P.  G.  Bander,  New  Milford,  Illinois.  ^ 

Second  Premium,  $10— Thomas  Ashton,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
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BUfKS  OTIR  OMB  AND  ITNSKB  TWO   TIABS  OLD — 6   EVTRIBS. 

First  Premium,  $20— P.  G.  Bander,  New  Milford,  IlUDois. 
Secood  Premium,  $10— Sam.  Toms,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

BUCK  LAMBS  UNDXR  OXB  TSAR  OLD — 6  KNTRIBS. 

First  Premium,  $20— Thomae  Ashton,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
Second  Premium,  $10— P.  G.  Bauder,  New  Milford,  Illinois. 

PKN   or  THRSB  IWKS  OVER  TWO  TKABS   OLD — 6   ENTRIKS. 

First  Premium,  $20— Thomas  Ashton,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
Second  Premium,  $10— P.  G.  Bauder,  New  Milford,  Illinois. 

PSN  OJ  THREK  EWES  DNDER  TWO    TEARS  OLD i  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20— P.  G.  Bauder,  New  Milford. 
Second  Premium,  $10— A.  W.  Arnold,  Kiibnck,  Illinois. 

PEN  or  THREE  EWE  LAMBS  UNDER  On  TEAR  OLD 6  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20— J.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Second  Premium,  $10 — Sam.  Toms,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

LOT  NO.  2#-MIDDLE-W00LED,  SOUTHDOWN,  ETC. 

BUCKS  OVER  TWO  TSARS  OLD— 9  ENTRIES. 

First  Premiom,  $20— G.  W.  Becraft,  Jacksonville. 
Second  Premium,  $10 — Sam.  Toms,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

BUCKS  UNDER  TWO  TEARS  OLD^ll   ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20— S.  C.  Rankin,  Fairmount,  Illinois. 
No  Second  Premium  awarded. 

BUCK  LAMBS  UNDER  ONE  TEAR  OLD— 7  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20— James  N.  Brown,  Berlin,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premiom,  $10— Sam.  Toms,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

PEN   or  THREE   EWES  OVER  TWO  TEARS  OLD — 6   ENTRIES. 

First  Preminm,  $20 — James  N.  Brown.  Berlin,  niinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— Sam.  Toms,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

PEN  or  THREE  EWES  OYER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

First  Preminm,  $20— James  N.  Brown,  Berlin,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— G.  W.  Becraft^  Jacksonville. 

PEN  or  THREE  EWE  LAMBS  UNDER  ONE  TSAR  OLD. 

First  Premium,  $80— G.  W.  Becraft,  Jacksonville. 
Second  Premium,  $10— Sam.  Toms,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

LOT  NO.  24— FAT  SHEEP. 

THREE  PAT  SHEEP  OVER  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

Premium,  $15 — James  N.  Brown,  Berlin,  Illinois. 

THREB  PAT  SHEEP  UNDER  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

Premium,  $15 — G.  W.  Becraft,  Jacksonville. 

The  premium  fat  sheep  in  both  the  foregoing  lots  were  crosses  of  Southdown  and  Native. 

Awarding  CommitUe  for  LoU  19,  20  and  24.— Charles  W.  Murtfeldt,  Chairman.  Ogle 
county,  IlUnois;  8.  M.  Parsons,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois;  Charles  H.  Bosenitiel,  ate- 
pheason  ooanty,  Illinois. 
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LOT  NO.  21— FRENCH  MBRIN0B8. 

BUCKS  OYER  TW9  TIlJtB  0LD-«-6  BMTB3E8. 

First  Premium,  $20— B.  Humphrej,  Lyons,  Wisconsin. 
Second  Premium,  $10— A.  &  MeConnell,  Springfield. 

BUCKS  UNPXR  TWO  TEAJbB  OLD— 4  1KTBII& 

First  Premium,  $20— John  McCDnnell,  Springfield. 
Second  Premium,  $10 — ^A.  B.  McConnell,  Spnngfield. 

BUCK  LAMBS  CNDBR  ONK  YBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium,  $2a-nJohn  McConoell,  Springfield. 
Second  Premium,  $10— A.  B.  McGonnell,  Springfield. 

PEN  or  THREE  EWES  OYER   TWO  YEAKi  OLD — 6  XNTRlBfl. 

First  Premium,  $20— John  McConnell,  Springfield. 
Second  Premium,  $10 — A.  B.  McConnell,  Springfield. 

l^EW  or  THREE  BWBS  UXDER  tWO  TEARS  OLD— 4  EliTBIBSi. 

First  Premium,  $20— A.  B.  McConnell,  Springfield. 
Second  Premium,  $10— John  McConnell,  Springfield. 

PBir  or  THREE  EWE  LAMBS   UNDER  ONE  TEAR  OLD — i  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20— C.  H.  Rosenstiel,  Freeport,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— A.  B.  McConnell,  Springfield. 

Atbarding  CommitUs,  Lot  21.— William  B.  Green,  Chairman,  Napeirille,  Ittinoist 
D.  C.  Reed,  Kalamasoo,  Michigan ;  Miron  Spencer,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  22— SPANISH  MERINOES. 

BUCKS  OYER  TWO  TEARS  OLD — 8  EltTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20 — P.  Spencer,  Danville,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10-^A.  B.  McConnell,  Springfield. 

BUCKS  UNDBR  TWO  TBARS  OLD— 12  ENTRIB6. 

First  Premium,  $20— Gorham  Si  Qillett,  Hadley,  Ulinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— Kelly  St  Barnes,  Wbeaton,  Illinois. 

BUCK  LAMBS  UNDER  ONB  TEAR  OLD — 11  ENTRIBSi 

First  Premium,  $20— A.  B.  McConnell,  Springfield. 
Second  Premium,  $10— Kellj  St  Barnes,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

PBN  or  THREE  EWES  OYER  TWO  TBARS  OLD— 8  BNTBIfeS» 

First  Premium,  $20— A.  B.  McConnell,  SpHngReld. 
Second  Premium,  $10— Kelly  St  Barnes,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

PEN  or  THREE  EWES  UNDER  TWO  TBARS  OLD— 10  BNTRIBSk 

First  Premium,  $20— Kelly  St  Barnes,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— P.  Spencer,  Danville,  Illinois. 

PEN  or  THREE  EWE  LAMBS  UNDBR  ONE  TEAR  OLD-  -8  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20 — John  McConnell,  Springfield. 
Second  Premium,  $10— Kelly  St  Barnes,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 
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BUCKS  UlTDBE  TWO  JMABB  OLD—IS  VNTBIU. 

First  Premium,  $S0— John  McConnell,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
Seoond  Premium,  $10 — A.  B.  McConnell,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

BUCK  LAMB  nin>BB  OXB  TBAR  OLI>— 18  BNTBIB8. 

First  Premium,  $80—0.  H.  RosenstieL  Freeport,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— P.  Bumham,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

PKf  or  THRBB  BWBS  OVER  TWO  TBARS  OLD— 10  RKTRIK&. 

First  Premium,  $20— P.  Spencer,  Danville,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— C.  H.  Rosenstiel,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

PEN  OF  THBBB  BWBS  UNDBB  TWO  TBAB8  OLD — 8  BHTRIBa, 

First  Premium,  $20— P.  Spencer,  Danville.  Illinois. 

Seoond  Premium,  $10^A.  B.  McConnell,  Springfield,  Dlinois. 

PBir  or  THRBB  BWB  LAMBS  UlfDBR  ONB  TBAR  OLD — ^12  BNTRIBS^ 

First  Premium,  $20 — C.  H.  Rosenstiel,  Freeport,  Dlinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10 — John  McConnell,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  27— SWEEPSTAKES  FOR  ALL  MUTTON  BREEDS. 

OXB  BUCK  AVD  ICINB  BWBa  OF  ANT  A6B — 8  BNTRIBS. 

First  Premium,  $20 — ^Thomas  Ashton,  Eljria,  Ohio. 

Second  Premium,  $10— P.  Q.  Bauder,  New  Milfurd,  Illinois^ 

LOT  NO.  96-SWEEPSTAKES  FOR  FRENCH  MERINOES. 

OKB  BUCK  AXUl  NINB  BWBS  OT  ANT  AQB — &  BNTRIBS. 

First  Premium,  $20 — John  McConuell,  Sprlo^eld,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— A.  B.  McConnell,  Sprwgfield,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  2e-SWEBPSTAKES  FOR  SPANISH  MERINOES. 

OKB  BUCK  AND  NINB  BWBS  OF  ANT    AOB— 5  BNTRIBiL, 

First  Premium,  $20 — ^P.  Spencer,  Danville,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10 — C.  H.  Smith,  Nej,  Illinois. 

Awarding  CommUtee/iDr  Lai«2i,  25,  26 anc^ 27. — Charles  D.  Qaight,  Naperville,  Illinois,, 
W.  P.  Benson,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin ;  L.  Q.  Collins,  Montgomery  county,  Indiana. 


CLASS  D— SWINE. 

LOT   NO.    28  — BERKSHIRES. 

BOABS  OYSR  TWO  TSARS  OLD — 2  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20 — John  C.  Crowder,  Springfield.  Illinois. 
S«Dond  Premium,  $10— Jesse  Cloyd,  Champaign,  Illinois, 

BOARS  OYXR  ONI  AND  UNDER  TWO  TEARS  OLD — 3  EMTRIKa 

First  Premium,  $20— J.  M.  Graham,  Champai^,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10 — John  C.  Crowder,  Spnngfield,  Illinois. 

BOARS  UNDER  ONE  TEAR  OLD— 7  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $10 — Jesse  Clovd,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $5—  "  "  '•  " 

BOWS  OYER   TWO  TEARS  OLD— 4  ENTRIES* 

First  Premium,  $20— John  C.  Crowder,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— J.  M.  Graham,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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sows  OtXB  0211  AND  UNDER  TWO  TKAB8  OLD^S   ENTRIU. 

First  Premrnm,  $20 — ^John  C.  Crowder,  Springfield.  Illinois. 
Second  Preminm,  $10 — Jesse  Clojd,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

BOWS  UNDER  ONE  TEAR  OLD — 7  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $10— J.  M.  Graham,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $&— Jesse  Gloyd,  Champaign,  Ulinois. 

LOT  NO.  80— SUFFOLK,  CHINA,  ESSEX  AND  OTHER  SMALL  BREEDS. 

BOARS  OYER   TWO  TEARS  OLD — 6  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20— J.  J.  CleTekand,  Naperville,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  John  Wentworth,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

B0AR9  OYER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  TEARS  OLD — 5  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20— R.  S.  Palmer,  Naperville,  IlUnois. 
Second  Premium,  i^lO— J.  M.  GiUett,  Iiadley,  Illinois. 

BOARS  UNDER  ONE  'nCAR  OLD — 1 1  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20 — J.  V.  Robbins,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Second  Premium,  $5 — Austin  Richards,  Downer's  GroYe,  Illinois. 

SOWS  OYER   TWO  TEARS  OLD — i  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20— Horace  Miller,  Rockford,  Illiaois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— John  Wentworth,  Chicago^  Illinois. 

sows  OYER  ONE  YEAR  OLD  AND  UNDER  TWO  TEARS  OLD— 6  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20 — Austin  Richards.  Downer's  Grore,  Illinois. 
S4cond  Premium,  $10 — ^Frank  Kimball,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

SOWS  UNDER  ONE  TEAR  OLD— 8  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $10— Horace  Miller,  Rockford,  HHnois. 
Second  Premium,  $5 — John  Wentworth,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

sows  WITH  UTTERS  OE  PI3S   UNDER  EOUR  MONTHS  OLD — 4  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20— B.  E.  Gorham,  Hadlej,  Will  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10 — Horace  Miller,  RocKford,  Hlinois. 

Awarding  CommUUefor  LoU  28  and  80. — A.  J.  Wamerj  Chairman,   Prophetstown, 
Illinois ;  C.  C.  Blisch,  Kewanee,  Illinois ;  0.  Bturoord,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  29-CUMBERLAND,  YORKSHIRE,   CHESTER  WHITE,  WOBURN,  IRISH 
AND   MAGIE  BREEDS. 

BOARS  OYER  TWO  YEARS  OLD — 6  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20— S.  I^  Morey,  Adams  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— J.  Y.  Robbins,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

BOARS  OYER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  TEARS  OLD — 6  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $20 — Edward  Waterhouse.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Second  Premium,  $10— J.  H.  Benson,  Cardington,  Ohio. 

BOARS  UNDER  ONE  TEAR  OLD 11  ENTRIES. 

First  Premium,  $10 — J.  B.  Phinney,  Champaien,  Illinois. 
3econd  Premium,  $5 — A.  Moss,  Belvidere,  IlliDois. 

ROWS  AVER  rvrn  waiui  ni.n— ~9  VMTniva 
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BOWS  UNBCR  out  TEAR  OLD — 8  1NTRIK5. 

First  Preminro»  $10— J.  Bw  Phioney,  Champaigo,  IlUnoiSv 
Secood  Premium,  $5 — A.  Moss,  Belvidere,  Illinois. 

sows  WITH  LrrrSRS  of  PIOS  CNDKR  four  BSONTIIV  old— 4  KNTRUHk 

First  Premium,  $20— J.  Y.  QobbiBS,  Madtson,  WiscoDsra. 
Seeoiid  Premiam,  $10—  " 

LOT  NO.  81— CROSSES. 

BOARS  VMDER  ON R  TEAR  OLD — 1 1  ENTRIES. 

First  PreroroiD,.$10— S.  I.  Morev,  CUjton,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium^  $5 — James  M.  £bll,  Jersej  Prairie,  Illinois. 

sows  OTSR  ONB.  AND   UNDER  TWO  TEARS  OLD— 8  INTRISSw 

First  PreoMQm,  $30 — Jesse  Cfeyd,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Second  PremtUD,  $10— David  Callahan,  Springfield,  Illinois.  ^ 

80^«S  UNDER  ONE  TEAR  OLD— ^  RJISRIES. 

First  Premraoi^  $10— S.  L  Moraf ,,  Adams  county,.  Ulioois. 
Second  Premium,  $5— R.  S.  Psiicter,  Napenrille,  IlUuoiSi^ 

sows  WITH  LITTERS  OF  PIOS  UNDER  FOUR  MONTHS  ORD— 2  ENTRIES. 

First  PremMun,  $80— Cbartes  Snoad,  Joliet,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— Jesse  Cloyd,  Champaign^  Illinois. 

Awordinf  CommUteefor  Zptt  2ft  and  SI.— W.  P.  Sisson,  Chairman,  Oalnburg,  HUboIs; 
R.  ilaniati,  Urbana,  Illinois ;  Luther  Martin,  Galesburg,  lUijiuis. 

LOT  NO.  8^— SWEEPSTAKES  FOR  ALL  BREEDS  AND  CROSSES. 

BOAS  ABD  THREE  SOWS — 12  BNTRIB%  REBRBBENTINa  SUFFOLK,  CUESTBB  WWras,  BBlOBSfBRB 

A«D  BERK8H1RS8. 

First  Pranunm,.  $20 — Be^kshires — belon  jpng  to  John  C.  Crowder,  Snring^eld,.  Illinois^. 
SeeoBd  Preninni,  $15r-SvffolkA— belonging  to  Horace  Miller,  IfaMkford,  Illinois. 

BOAR  OF  ANT  AGE — 25  ENTRIES. 

Pr«miBBs»  $20— SnffiDlk— belonging  to  John  Wentworth,  Cbiaag0|.lllinolSw 

sow  OF  ANT  AGE— 22  EBTRKa. 

Premiuns,.  $20— J.  B..  Phinney,  Champaign,  Illinois* 

AwardiHf  OommitUi/or.  Loi  88.— AWa  Dunlap,  Chairman,  Beoria,.  Olioeis;  WiDisas  P. 
West^  Oenevn,  MUnoio;.  Charles  W.  Mortfeldt,  Oregon,  Illinois^ 


CLASS  E— POULTRY. 

LOT  NO.  88. 

SBOW  OF    OmCKBNS— NOT   LBS8  THAN  KYB  DnTBWi  WlUBfli 

First  PrtSBUUB,  $10— W.  G.  Wells,  Lockport,  Illinois. 
Seeond  PBemiiMB,  $5^I>aTid  Callahan,  Spriugfleld,  lUinoist 

SHOW  OF  POULTRT  OTHER  «IAK  CHCKBBSk. 

First  Premiim,  $10— John  Wentwortb,  Chicago,  lUioeie. 
Sceond  Pieminm,  $5— David  Callahan,  Springtield,  UlinoiA 

ONB  BAIR  OHICKBNB  BOB  FABMBBS'  VS&. 

First  Premtam,  $8 — ^Bramas — hy  David  Callahan,  Springfleldv.  lIliBois. 
Seeond  Premium,  $2— Black  Spanish— l^  David^ Anderson,.  Si.  Charles,  Illinois. 

Aweuyttkff'  etmmUU«tf6r  £o^88;— P.  a  Speneer,. ChalgBMUS^  DanTille,  Illinois;  Horace 
Messenger,  Lockport,  Illinois ;  J  M.  OillottjjUadley. 

—9 
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CLASS  F— MECHANIC  ARTS, 

LOT  NO.  «4— PLOWS,  SOWEBS,  CULTIVATORS,  ETC. 

TWO  HO«n  PLOW  POB  OUriKAL  POBPOSS*— 2  IVTUBS. 

Prtmimn,  Gold  Medal— Fortt  k  BradUj,  Gbietfo,  IllinoU. 

TWO  HOBM  FLOW  FOB  CLAY  BOIL— S  BXTBIBS. 

Premliim,  $90— CbBrles  H.  DMr«,  lloliae,  Illinoii. 

TWO  SOBSB  FU>W  FOB  ALLVTIAL  OB  FBAIBtB  tOIL— <  BXTBOt. 

Premium,  $80— Chtrlee  H.  Deere,  MollDe,  Illinois. 

TWO  HOB«B  FLOW  FOB  SOD  OB  TUBF— 8  BKTBI18. 

Premiom,  $$0— Chsrlee  H.  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois. 

OITB  HOBSB  FLOW— 1  KfTBT.  t 

Premium,  $£— Cbtrles  H.  Deere,  M oliae,  Illinois, 

•UBSOIL  FLOW — i  BirtBIBt. 

Premium,  $80— Chsrles  B.  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois. 

tnrGLB    SBOTBL  PLOW — 8  BIfTBIBS. 

Premiam,  $&— Chsrles  H.  Deere,  Moline,  lUinois. 

DOSBLB  SHOTBL  FLOW — B   BXTBIBS. 

Premium,  $&— Chsrles  H.  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois. 

TBBBB^HOTBL  FLOWS— S  BXTBIBS. 

PreminB^  $A-ClMries  H.  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois. 

TBBBCH  PLOW— 8  BITTBIBS. 

Preml«i|]\  $80—81.  Joseph  Irea  CooApanj,  Mishwsuks,  Indians. 

QAXQ  FLOW— 8  BXTBIBS. 

Premiom,  $l<^^soob  Qsege,  Shiloh,  St  Clsir  oounlj,  Illinois. 

New  and  Tslnable  implements  which  shall  pni  the  soil  in  condition  to  propagate  a  crop 
at  less  expense  than  bj  ordinary  plowing ;  premiom  $100. 

For  this  there  were  fire  entries,  and  the  Awarding  Committee,  throngfa  their  Chairman, 
report  **  No  premium  awarded,  becaose  we  bad  no  proper  place  or  time  or  weather,  to  trj 
either  of  the  machines— y>U  report  at  length  on  each."  (The  final  report  has  not  been 
FeoeiTed.— ^i«r^^<ify.) 

GTLTIYATOB— 11  BXTBIBS. 

Premiom,  $fr— N.  4  J.  Carr,  Monmooth,  Dlinois, 

TWO  HOBSB  HABBOW— 4  BXTBIBS. 

Premiom,  $10— William  Black,  Bloe  Island,  Illinois. 

BBYOLTIXO  SABBOW — 1  BXTBT. 

Bj  a  G.  Bandsll,  Bockferd,  Uliaois.    The  Committee  saj,  '<  wortbj  of  notioe.*' 

<"  KOtBSB  COBX-PLAXTBB— 4  BXTBIBS. 

Premiom,  $l&.-0.  W«  Brown,  Galesbarg»  Illinois. 

HAXBt  COBX*FLAXTBB — 1  BXTBT. 

Noawsrd. 

WSBAT  DBILL— 8  BXTBIBS. 

Premiom,  $$K>— D.  J.  Powers,  Madison,  Wisconsin  -Smith,  Barnes  k  Co.,  Tiflbi»  Ohio, 
Patentees  and  ManafactuFers, 
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BOIM  BtOADCAIT  10WB»— 7  KrtUBS. 

Premiam,  Silver  Medal— Barnes  &  Bojnton,  Kookford,  lUiDofs,  "Barnes*  Broadoatt 
Sower." 

BAJTD  BROADCAST  iOWBll — 1  BKTET. 

Ko  award. 

Awwr^ng  CommUtMfor  Lot  84.— Wm.  Dnane  WUaob,  Chairman,  Iowa  Oijhr,  Iowa ; 
Alra  Danlap.  Peoria,  Uunois ;  D.  J.  Powers,  Jf  adison,  Wi«oonsin ;  H.  Miller,  J.  &  Toong* 
man,  A.  D.  Forbes.  Bookford«  Illinois. 

LOT  KO.  80— REAPERS,  MOWLRS,  ETC. 

RBAPBB— 8  BVTRIBS. 

Premtmn,  Gold  Medal— E.  Ball,  Canton,  Ohio. 

[XoTB.— In  this  lot  was  entered  hj  J.  C.  k  C.  K.  Mio^berr^r,  of  Lane  Station,  Ogieco«Btj» 
Illinois,  an  ini|ilement  of  which  the  Committee  say,  **  This  implement,  in  the  opinion  of 
joar  Committee,  should  not  come  in  competition  with  reapers,  it  being  a  **  header''  of  sn- 
perior  qoalities,  with  improvements,  making  it  (as  a  **  header  ^')  far  superior  to  any  known 
0/  joar  CommiOee,  jet,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  wouid  prefer  the  f«aper."] 

MOWBB— 8  BITTBIBS. 

Premium,  Gold  Medal— E.  Ball,  Canton,  Ohio. 

COMBIXBD  RBAPBB  ABD  MOWBB^H  BNTRIBS. 

Premiam,  Gold  Medal— E.  Ball,  Canton,  Ohio. 

OHB  BORSB  MOWBB— 8  BlTTBIBg* 

Premiam,  $S0— W.  A.  Talcott,  -Rockford,  Illinois. 

MOLX  DITCHING  MACBUfK — 1  BIfTRT. 

Premium,  Silver  Medal  and  $10— of  which  the  Committee  award  only  the  8i!vBr  Medaf, 
beoaoae  they  say  the  same  machine  has  heretofore  taken  the  highest  prise  of  this  Society, 
and  is  again  presented  without  improvement^ — to  James  Adair,  Mendota,  Illinois. 

iVFLgMBBT  FOR  SHOCKtNO  ABD  OUTTIHO  C9R1I — 1  BimtT. 

J.  W.  BopeACo.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Committee  say.  "This  implement  We  commend 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  though  of  its  efficiency  we  cannot  decide  nnlcss  we 
see  it  in  oae." 

RXTOLTINQ  HOBBI  RAKE — 8  BNTRUCS. 

Preaiiom,  $10— Farst  k  Bradley,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BPEUfChTOOTttBD  H0R8B  RAKI — 2  BNTTJIS. 

Prerainnti,  $10— Fnrst  k  Bradfey,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Awmrdina  ComtnUtetfor  Lot  85.--S.  M.  Paraons,  Chairman.  Chatham.  IlUnois;  a  D.  Dole, 
Mattoon,  Illinois ;  C.  Hi  Roaenstiel,  Freeport,  Ulinois;  E.  F.  McConnell,  Chatham,  niinois. 

I^yr  KO.  88— THRBSHIHG  AND  OTHER  MACHlNBS,  AND  GARDENERS'  TOOLS. 

THBX8RIH0   MAC01K1  AND  8XPARAT0B — 6  XBTRIXS. 

Prenunm,  Gold  Medal— J.  R.  Moffltt,  Piqna,  Ohio. 

TWO  HOB8B  TBllSHUfG  MACHINl — 8  XNTSIBS. 

Preminm,  $S5— Wilber,  Emery  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

XIOHT  HOBO  POWXB— 4  BBTmiB& 

PrcBuoBB,  $S0— BenneU  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

TWO  HORSX  POWXB — 8  XBTBIS8. 

D,  $l5«-Saodford*B  Anti-friction  Horse  Power— by  Bennett  Brothers,  New  York 


City. 
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•IfC  BOBM  POWZft— 4  UtTRUS. 

Premium,  $10^WUber,  Zmerj  k  Co.,  Chicago,  IlHnoit. 

rARKlKO  KILL 8  KlfTRlKS. 

Premium,  $5— Daris  k  Palmer,  Hudtoo,  Michigan. 

[Notc—Id  relatioa  to  the  Faoqin^  Mill  entered  bj  Brifl^ham,  Bean  k  Wright,  Somooaok, 
Del^alb  county.  Illinuii.  the  Awardinf^  Committee  lay,  "Your  Committee  believe  entrj  91 
to  be  the  best  Fanning  Mill  on  ezbibiiion,  but  it  waa  ruled  out  before  the  award  waa  madey 
on  account  of  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  entry.'*] 

CORN  AND  COB  MILL — 8  BNTRtlS. 

Premium,  $10— James  A.  Carpenter,  Beloit,  Wiaconsin. 

HORSE   POWER  CORX   SBBLLBB — S   BKTRIBS. 

Premiom,  $S0— A,  M.  Cook,  Chicago,  lUinoia. 

HAND   CORN  8HBLLBR-^1    ENTRY. 

Premium,  Silrer  Medal^A.  Adams  A  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illiaoia. 

PORTABLE  BAr  PRESS— 1  BNTRT. 

Premium,  $20— Edward  Little,  Amboy,  Illinois. 

HAT   PITCBINa  UAOHINB— 3   ENTBIBS. 

Premium,  $30 — LeTl  A.  Beardslej,  South  Edmeston,  New  York. 

STRAW  AND  HAT  CUTTER — 7  ENTRIES. 

Premium,  $10— E.  E.  Piatt,  Harrisburg.  PennsylTania. 

SMUT   MACHINE — 2   BNTBIBS. 

Premium,  $20 — ^Woodward  A  Hemmingwaj,  Moline,  Illinois. 

SPADING  POBK— 4     BNTRIBS. 

By  the  same  parties,  embracing  four  varieties  of  ForkB»-the  Committee  awarding  the  Pre* 
*mium.  Silver  Medal — to  Sprague,  Withington  A  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

CORN   KNIPB,   THREE   DIPPBBENT   KINDS. 

Premium,  Silver  Medal — Sprague,  Withington  A  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

SET  gardener's   TOOLS— 1   BNTRT. 

Premium,  $10— Sprague,  Withington  A  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

DISPLAY  OP  AOBICULTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS — 2  BNTRIBS. 

Premium,  $25 — Sprague,  Withington  A  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

Awardimg  CommiUUefor  Lot  S6. — J.  W.  Fawkes,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania ;  J.  B.  Hoyt» 
Madison,  Wisconsin ;  D.  J.  Powers,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

LOT  NO.  87— ENGINES  AND  MACHINERY. 

TWENTY  HORSE   POWER  STEAM  BNGINB,   FOB  USB  DURING  THE  FAIR— 1  BNTRY. 

Premium,  $100— No  award. 

GABDBN  BNOINB — ^2  BNTRIBS. 

Premium,  $5— H.  W.  Austin,  agent  for  Downs  A  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WIND  MILL  AND   PUMP  POR  PARMERS'   USE — 3  ENTRIES. 

Premium,  Oold  Medal— United  States  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

PUMP  FOR  WELL— 9  ENTRIES. 

No  award. 

PUMP  FOR  CISTERN — 1  BNTRY. 

Premium,  SilTcr  Medal— H.  W.  Austin,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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PORTABLB   ORIST  MILL — 2  BKTHIBR. 

Premiam,  $10— RzoeUior  Barr  Stono  Grist  Mill,  Beooeit  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

OHB   HUNDRBD    DRAIN    TILBft — 1   BHTRT. 

Premiam,  SiWer  Hedsl^L.  H.  HarUnd,  for  J.  Watkins. 

MILL  FOR  ORIMDlff*  SUOAA   CANE— 2  RNTRIBS. 

Preminm,  Gold  Medal— P.  W.  Gates  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SUOAR  BTAPORATOR,   WITH  APPARATUS    FOB    MAKIMO  SIRUP   AND   SUOAR — 3  KBTRIBS. 

lo  relation  to  tbeeDtrr  bjr  P.  W.  Gates,  Chicago,  the  Committee  aay.  "  Toar  Comnittee 
believe  this  to  be  the  best  Eraporator  ud  exhibition,  but  not  being  accompanied  with 
apparatus  for  making  Sugar,  do  not  make  award  of  Premium.** 

MORTISING  MA0R1NB — 1    ENTRY. 

Premiom,  Silver  Medal— H.  B.  Smith,  Lowell,  Massachusetts— entered  bj  W.  E.  Manning, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

TENONING  MACHINB — 1    ENTRY. 

Premiom,  Silrer  Medal— H.  B.  Smith,  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  by  W.  K.  Manning,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

SASH   MACHINE — 1   ENTRY. 

Premium,  Silver  Medal^*H.  B.  Smith,  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  by  W.  K.  Manning,  Chicago, 
lUiooia. 

STAVE   MACHINE — 1    BNTRY. 

Premium,  $10 — Hurlbnrt,  Bros,  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Awardiuff  CommiU4s/or  Lot  $7.— Wait  Talcott,  Chairman,  Rockford,  Illinois ;  Ephraim 
Brifga,  Medina,  Ohio ;  Jonathan  Smith,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

LOT  NO.  88— STOVES,  CASTINGS  AND  WORKED  METALS. 

DISPLAY  OF  STOVES— 3  BNTRI^B. 

Prconiiiii,  $20 — Allen  k  Dalton,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOKING   STOVB   FOR  WOOD — 5  ENTRIES. 

Ptcminm,  Silrer  Medal — H.  W.  Austin,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOKING  STOTB   FOR  COAL — 4    ENTRIBS.  ^ 

Prtmiom,  SUver  Medal— A.  B.  &  G.  H.  Miller,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

PARLOR  STOVB-r-6  ENTRIBS. 

PreiBiiim,  Silver  Medal— Littlefield*s  Base  Coal  Burners— H.  C.  Yanschaiok,  Chicago, 


SBBET  IRON — 1   ENTBY. 

Preoiiiins,  Silrer  Medal— Hall,  Kimbark  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BANK  LOOK — I  ENTRY, 

Premiam,  Silrer  Medal— Treasury  Bank  Look,  Linus  Yale,  jr.,  Shelbnme  Falls,  Massa- 
choaetts,  James  Sargeant,  agent. 

INSIDB   LOCK— 1    BNTRY. 

PremSam,  Silrer  Medal — William  H.  Greenwood,  Galva,  Illinois. 

WINDOW  SHUTTER  FASTENING — 1  BNTRY. 

Prenaiiim,  Silver  Medal— Smith  k  Brother,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WOOD    SCREWS- 1     ENTRY, 

Plremram,  Silver  Medal— Hall,  Kimbark  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinoi 
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BOBn  SBOBft— «  RXTBin. 

PremiiiiD,  Silrer  liedal— Hall,  Kimbark  &  Co.,  Chicafo,  Illinoia. 

HOtSa  8!!0a  KAILS — 1  BMTBT. 

Fremiom,  Silrer  Madal— Hall,  Kimbark  k  Co.,  Chicago,  IlUnois. 

CtTT  KAILS — 1  BKTBT. 

Premiom,  SiUer  Medal— Hall,  Kimbark  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

LAMPS— 1  BKTBT. 

Premiara,  Sihrar  Medal-— C.  Hammer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BAB   IROK^l    BKTBT. 

Premium,  Silrer  Medal— Hall,  Kimbark  it  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BOD  IRON— 1  BKTBT. 

Premium,  Silrer  Medal— Hall,  Kimbark  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Dlinois. 

BLI8TBBBD  STBBL— 1  BKTBT. 

Premium,  SilTer  Medal— Hall,  Khnbark  St  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BBrBIOBBATOB— 1    BKTBT. 

Premium,  Silver  Medal — Vanderroort,  Dickerson  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Awirding  CommitUtfor  Lot  S8. — D.  G.  Burr,  Chairman,  Paris,  Illinois ;  E.  Briggs, 
Medina,  Ohio ;  T.  B.  Leal,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  89— VEHICLES,  FUBNITUBE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 

DISPLAT  OP  BUO0IB8— 1  BKTBT. 

Premium,  $30— H.  WilleU,  Chicago,  IlHnois. 

TWO  HOBSB  CABBIAGBS — 8  BKTBIB8. 

Premium,  $15— Kinman,  Malefjt  k  Doyles,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

TOP  BUGOT— 5  BKTBIBS. 

Premium,  $10— E.  C.  Newton  k  Co.,  Batavia,  Illinois. 

OPBK  BUGOT— 4  BKTBIBS. 

No  award. 

BABOUOHB— 1    BKTBT. 

Premium,  $10— Walter  k  Haus,  Chicago,  Hlinois. 

SBT  or  ornoB  chaibs— 1  bktbt. 
Premium,  SilTer  Medal— Wm.  W.  Strong,  Chieafo,  Hlinois. 

SBT  OP  PABLOB  OHAIBt— 1  BKTBT. 

Premium,  Silrer  Medal— Wm.  W.  Strong,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SBT  OP  COTTAOB  PUBKITUBB— 1  BKTBT. 

Premium,  Silrer  Medal— Wm.  W.  Strong,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DISPLAT  OP    PABLOB  PCBKITDBB— 1  BKTBT. 

Premium,  $10— Wm.  W.  Strong,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CHUBK— 4    BKTBTBS. 

Premium,  Silver  Medal— Union— H.  C.  Ooodricb,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WASHIKO  MACHIKB— 4  BKTBIBS. 

Premium,  Silver  Medal— Exoelsior—S.  M.  Harris,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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CLOTHM  HOBSB~4  BHTBU8. 

Preminm,  $1— -Alfred  Wjker,  Niles,  Michigaa. 

Awarding  CommUt^/or  Lot  89.~Nichola8  Hanson,  AuiraaU,  Hancock,  county,  lUinois; 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois;  Charles  0.  Nason,  Moline,  Illinois;  J.  Stoddard. 

LOT  NO.  40— MANUFACTURES. 

SHIirOUW— S  IKTRISS. 

Premimn,  SUrer  Medal— J.  h.  Smith,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

wnrnow  bunds — 1  bntrt. 
'  Premium,  Silver  Medal — C.  T.  Boggs,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DOOSS— 2     BNTBIBS. 

Premiam,  Silver  Medal — S.  J.  Russell,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DIBPLAT  OF  OOOPBRS'   WOBC— 3  BBTBIBS. 

Premium,  $5-~C.  C.  Rounds,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

OILS  FOB  PAlNTIKa — 2  BKTBXB8. 

Premium,  Silver  Medal — A.  B.  Goodrich  A  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

•OLB    LBATHBR — 1   BXTRT. 

Premium,  Silver  Medal — ^Blackburn  Brothers,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

UPPBB  LBATHBR— 1  RIfTBT. 

Preouum,  Silver  Medal — Blackburn  Brothers,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BOUHD  BOOKS,  (ILLINOIS  MANUPAOTURB)— 1  BNTBT. 

Premium,  $10 — D.  A.  Ingersoll,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Awarding  CammiUss  for  Lot  40.— Charles  Rich,  Metamora,  Illinois;  J.  E.  Toungman, 
Rockfi>rd,  Illinois ;  D.  0.  Daniels,  CoUinsviUe,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.    41— FINE-WORKED  METALS,    PHILOSOPHICAL    APPARATUS     AND 

CUTLERY. 

DISPLAY  OP  WATCHB8— 1  BKTBT. 

Premium.  Silver  Medal — American  Watch  Companj,  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  Bobbins, 
A  Appleton,  agents.  New  York  Citj.  Committee  saj,  "  Eighteen  gold  watches,  all  of 
great  beaut j  and  value." 

DISPLAY  OP  PLATBD  WARB— 8  BlfrRIBS. 

Premium,  Silver  Medal— John  Hughes,  Qhicago,  Illinois.  Committee  say,  "Of  exquisite 
beauty  and  finish.  ** 

Awarding  Committee  for  Lot  41.— David  L.  Phillips^  Springfield,  Illinois ;  John  E.  Mo- 
Clun,  Bloomington,  Illinois ;  D.  6.  Burr,  Paris,  Illinois. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  CLASS  P.— FIREARMS. 

MUBZLB-LOADINa  BIPLB  CANNON,   SIX-PODNDBR — 1  BNTRT. 

Premium,  Grand  Oold  Medal— Norman  Wiard,  New  York  City,  for  Wiard's  Steel  Rifle 
Cannon, 

BBBDCH-LOADINO  RIFLB  FOB  1XPANTRT  8BBTICB — S  BKTBIB8. 

Premium,  Gold  Medal — Cheney  Brothers,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

BBSBOB-LOADINQ  OABBINB,    FOR  CAVALRY  SBRVICB — 8  BNTRIB8. 

Premium,  Gold  Medal— New  Haven  Arms  Company,  Wm.  C.  Stanton,  agent.  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 
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TABOrr  KIFLB->5  nrTUBS. 

Premium.  Silver  Medal — Willium  Jones,  Rookford,  lUiaois. 

SOLID  SH  *T  FOR  RIPLBD    CAKKON — S  BTTRItf. 

Premium,  Silver  Med&l— Uotcbkiss  &  Sous,  Sharon,  Connecticut. 

tnLLS  POR  BIFLR  CANHON — 1   BNTST. 

Premium,  Silver  Medal-  -Uotchkiss  &  Sons,  Sharon,  Connecticut 

[N.  B.  The  miscellaneout  entries  in  this  lot  were  very  numerots,  and  will  be  BOticed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  January  meeting,  1862.] 

Awarding  Committufor  Supplement  to  CUun  F. — Col.  Aufttln  Light,  Camp  Mather :  A. 
C.  Stedman,  Dixon,  Illinois;  Capt.  H.  Ootteg,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Pepry  U.  Smith,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

CLASS  G— FARM  PRODUCTS. 

LOT  NO.  42-GRArX  AXD  VEGETABLES. 

White  Winter  Wheat— $  entries : 
First  Premium,  $10 — Henry  Neal,  Waukegan.  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $5— £.  C.  Stevens,  Antioch.  Illinois. 

Bed  Winter  Wheat,  one  Bushel— 3  entries  : 
First  Premium,  $IU— A.  S.  Barnard,  Naperville,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  |5^Henry  Neal,  Waukegan,  Illinuis. 

Spring  Wheat,  one  Bushel— ft  entries: 
First  Premium,  $10— William  George,  Garden  Plain,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $5 — S.  W.  Arnold,  Cortland,  Illinois. 

Eye,  one  Bushel — ^1  entry : 

First  Premium,  $5 — E.  C.  Stevens,  Antioch,  Illinois. 
Oats,  one  Bushel— 8  entries  : 

First  Premium,  $5— E.  C.  Stevens,  Antioch,  Illinois. 
Spring  Barley — i  entries : 

First  Premium,  $6— J.  W.  Switxer,  Elgin.  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  Wheat  Plant — Horace  Messenger,  jr.,  Lookport,  IlliBoii. 

Different  Varieties  Indian  Corn  in  the  Ear,  one  Bushel  each — i  entries : 
First  Premium,  $10— L.  E.  Gordon,  Uay worth,  Illinois. 

[In  relation  to  the  entry  by  C.  W.  Murtfeldt,  of  Oregon,  Illinois,  Committee  say, 
"Greatest  number  of,  and  best  varieties,  but  not  the  required  amount  of  eaeh  veriety  to  en- 
title it  to  a  premium.!*] 

(;|orn  on  the  Stalk— 1  entry : 

First  Premium,  $5 — L.  E.  Gordon,  Hayworth,  Illinois. 
Buckwheat,  one  Bushel — 1  entry : 

First  Premium,  $5— Miriam  Smith,  Wayne,  Illinois. 
Timothy  Seed,  one  Bushel— 8  entries : 

First  Premium,  $5— Miriam  Smith,  Wavne,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  Wheat  Plant — E.  C.  Stevens,  Antioch,  Illinois. 

Clover  Seed,  one  Bushel — 2  entries : 
First  Premium,  $5— A  H.  Hanley,  McHenrv,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  Wheat  Plant-^  Wilber,  Emery  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Dlinoia. 

Early  Potatoes,  one  Bushel — i  entries  : 
First  Premium,  $5— L.  E.  Gordon,  Havworth,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  Wheat  Plant — Jonathan  Periam,  Hope,  Illinois. 

Late  Irish  Potatoes,  one  Bushel — 6  entries : 
First  Premium,  $5— S.  W.  Arnold,  Cortland,  Illinois. 
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Sweet  Potatoes,  one  Bashel— 2  entries  : 
First  Premium,  $5— Newhall  8i  Clark,  South  Pass,  Itliools. 
Second  Premium,  Wheat  Plant— Jonathan  Periam,  Hope,  lUinoiSi 

Onions,  one  Peck — 4  entries : 

First  Premium,  $8 — S.  Wilber,  Momence,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  Agricultural  Periodical— ^Gage  Bros,  k  Drake,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Table  Beets,  one  Bushel-^2  entries : 
First  Premium,  $8— S.  Wilber,  Momence,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  Agricultural  Period ical-^Gage  Bros.  &  Drake,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Table  Parsnips,  one  Bushel-^  entries : 

First  Premium.  $8— S.  Wilber,  Momence,  Illinois. 
Salsify,  three  Bunches— 1  entry : 

First  Premium,  $3— ^Qage  Bros,  k  Drake,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Celery,  twelre  Stalks — 2  entries : 

First  Premium,  $8-^Gage  Bros,  k  Drake,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  Agricultural  Periodical— ^Pred.  Volts,  Chicsgo,  Illinois. 

Cauliflower,  six  Heads— 2  entries : 
First  Premium,  $8 — Gage  Bros,  k  Drake,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  Agricultural  Periodical— Fred.  Volts,  Chiosgo,  Illinois. 

Cabbage,  six  Heads — 5  entries : 
First  Premium,  $8 — E.  Peacock,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  Agricultural  Periodical-^Jonathan  Periam,  Hope,  Illinois» 

Tomatoes,  one  Peck— 6  entries : 

First  Premium,  $8 — S.  Wilber,  Momence,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  Agricultural  Periodical-^J.  Periam,  Hope,  Illinois. 

Egg  Plant,  six  Eggs — 2  entries : 
First  Premium,  $8—Gage  Bros,  k  Drake,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  Agricultural  Periodical— J.  T.  Little,  Dixon,  Illinois. 

Peppers,  one  Peck— ^  entries : 

First  Premium,  $8 — J.  Periam,  Hope,  Illinois. 
Lima  Beans-^  entries : 

First  Premium,  $8 — ^J.  Periam,  Hope,  Illinois. 
Bnnch  Beans,  one  Peck — 5  entries : 

First  Premium,  $8-'E.  C.  Stevens,  Antioch,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  Agricultural  Periodical— J.  Periam,  Hope,  Ulinois. 

Field  Peas,  one  Peck — 4  entries : 
First  Premium,  $8— S.  W.  Arnold,  Cortland,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  Agricultural  Periodical — ^J.  Periam,  Hope,  Illinois. 

Greatest  rariety  Garden  Peaa-^2  entries : 
First  Premium,  $8 — S.  Wilber.  Momence.  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  Agricultural  Periodical— J.  Periam,  HQpe>  Ulinois. 

Pumpkins — ^1  entry  ; 

First  Premium,  $8 — J.  Periam,  Hope,  Illinois* 
Sqaashes — i  entries : 

Krst  Premium,  $8 — J.  Periam,  Hope,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  Agricultural  Penodioal-^Gage  Bros,  k  Drake,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Water  Melons — 1  entry : 

¥ini  Premium,  $8 — Gkige  Bros,  k  Drake,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Carrots,  one  Bushel — Sentries: 

First  Premium,  $8 — S.  Wilber,  Momence,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  Agricultural  Periodical — Gage  Bros,  k  Drake,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Variety  of  Vegetables  by  one  Person-^  entries : 
First  Premium,  $10 — S.  Wilber,  Momence,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $6 — ^J.  Periam,  Hope,  Illinois. 
—10 
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Named  Garden  Seeds  raised  in  niinois — 1  entry  : 

First  Premiam,  $5 — S.  Wilber«  Homeace,  Illinois. 
Spring  Wheat  twenty  Hushels — 2  entries : 

Premium,  $50 — S.  W.  Arnuld,  Corilaody  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  48.— FLOUR,  STARCH,  ETC. 

Flonr,  one  Barrel — 5  entries  : 
First  Premium,  $10 — Hawkins  k  Chapman,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $5 — Hawkins  &  Chapman,  Chicago,  Illinois.  * 

Aioardiug  CommitUe  for  Lots  42  an^MS. —Peter  Sweat,  Peoria,  Illinois;  Daniel  Fro«t, 
Lee  Centre,  Illinois;  E.  F.  Smith, ;  W.  H.  Gardner,  Amboy,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  44.— BUTTER,  CHEESE,  BREAD,  ETC. 
Twenty-fire  Pounds  Butter  in  Firkin,  made  at  any  time  during  the  year— 7  entries  : 
First  Premium,  $10 — Mrs.  L.  Wilmot,  Deerfield,  Lake  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $o — Wm.  Ritchie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Twenty  Pounds  May  or  June  Batter — 8  entries  : 
First  Premium,  $20— Mrs.  L.  Wilmot,  DeerAeld,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10 — R.  F.  Clough,  Elk  Grore,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

Ten  Pounds  Fresh  Butter  in  Roll— 4  entries : 
First  Premium,  $5 — W.  Ritchie,  Chicsj^o,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  Agricultural  Periodical — Miss  L.  Hastings,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Cheese  one  year  old — 1  entry  : 

First  Premium,  $10 — Charles  Rich,  Metamora,  Ulinois-. 
Cheese  under  one  year  old— 2  entries : 

First  Premium,  $5— James  Sovder,  Morrison,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $3 — C.  Goudy,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Lot  Honey  not  less  than  ten  Pounds — 11  entries  : 
First  Premium,  $6— B.  W.  Tuttle,  Galena,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $2 — Lewis  Dodge,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Two  Loaves  Wheat  Broad,  (Hop  Teast) — 3  entries  : 
First  Premium,  $5— Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Stockdale,  Springfield,  IlUiiois. 
Second  Premium,  $2 — Mrs.  W.  H.  Butler,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Two  Loares  Wheat  Bread,  (Milk  Rising) — 5  entries : 
First  Premium,  $5 — Mrs.  Fluyd  Hi^gins,  Chicaj^o,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $2 — Mrs.  M.  F.  Hastings,  Chieago,  Illinois. 

Two  Loaves  of  Bread  from  Unbolted  Floor — 8  entries : 
First  Premium,  $6 — Mrs.  W.  H.  Butler,  Chicafo,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $2 — Mrs.  D.  N.  Burnham^  Ubicago,  Ulinois. 

Two  Loaves  Rye  Bread — 1  entry : 

First  Premium,  $5— Mrs.  M.  F.  Hastings,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Sponge  Cake — 8  entries: 

First  Premium,  $2 — Mrs.  S.  Fowler,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $1 — Mrs.  W.  H.  Butler,  Chicago,  Illinois^ 
Fruit  Cake— 1  entry : 

First  Premium,  $2 — Mrs.  L.  Benedict,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Sour  Pickled  Cucumbers— 2  entries : 
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Cacamber  Catsup— 1  entry : 
Premium,  $1--Mftry  C.  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Awarding  CammiUes/or  Lot^. — J.  N.  Wetmare,  Chairman,  Ontario,  Knox  oountj, 
Illinois.    (Other  names  do  not  appear  on  the  book. — Ssc.) 

Special  CotmmiU4€  en  Honey  and  Bee  ffhea.—M,  Pardue,  D.  K.  Murtfeldt,  L.  H.  Robin- 
son, L.  fl.  Boots. 


CLASS  H— HORTICULTURE. 

LOT  NO.  45— TREES  AND  FRUIT. 

Display  of  Fruit  and  Deciduoae  Ornamental  Trees  from  Nursery— 2  entries ; 
Premium,  $20 — Orerman^  Mann,  iiloomington,  Illinois. 

Display  of  Ornamental  Shrubs  from  Nursery — 1  entry : 

Premium,  $20— J.  T.  Little,  Dixon,  Illinois. 
Display  of  Hardy  Evergreen  Trees  from  Nursery— 1  entry : 

Premium,  $20— T.  F.  Baldwin,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Collection  of  Apples,  not  less  than  twenty  fire  rarieties— 7  entries : 
First  Premium,  $20 — Arthur  Bryant,  Princeton,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $10— J.  T.  Little,  Dixon,  Illinois. 

Fifteen  rarieties  of  Apples  for  Cultivation  in  Northern  Illinois— 8  entries : 
First  Premium,  $10— J.  T.  Little,  Dixon,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $5— Arthur  Bryant,  Princeton,  Ulinois, 

Greatest  variety  Siberian  Crab  Apples — 1  entries : 

Premium,  $8— J.  T.  Little,  Dixon,  Illinois. 
Collection  of  Apples  by  Farmer  or  Amateur— 5  entries : 

First  Premium,  $10 — Clark  Chatien,  Payson,  Adams  county,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $d— B.  B.  Drake,  Elk  Qrove,  Cook  county,  Illiuois. 

Collection  of  Peaches  by  Farmer  or  Amateur— 1  entry : 

First  Premium,  $5 — Clark  Chatten,  Payson,  Uliqois. 
Collection  of  Plums  by  Farmer  or  Amateur — 2  entries : 

First  Premium,  $5— A.  S.  Sherman,  Waokegan,  Illinois. 

No  second  premium  awarded. 

Collection  of  Pears  grown  in  Illinois,  not  less  than  ten  varieties— S  sntries; 
First  Premium,  $15 — Robert  Douglass,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $3 — C.  U.  Hibbard,  Mareugo,  Illinois. 

0>llection  of  Autumn  Pears,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  grown  in  Illinois— 6  entries: 
First  Premium,  $10— D.  F.  Kinney,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $5— B.  F.  Long,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Collection  of  Winter  Pears,  not  less  than  three  rarieties,  grown  in  Illinois— A  entries : 

Premium,  $5 — Robert  Douglass,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 
Best  and  Greatest  variety  of  Peaches— 8  entries : 

First  Premium,  $10— Clark  Chatten,  Payson,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $5— Starr  Brothers,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Committee  sav,  "Mr.  Chatten  had  roanv  good  varieties,  true  to  name,  more  than  any 
other  exhibitor,  but  his  lot  was  disfigured  by  many  varieties  incorrectly  named.'* 

Best  six  Tsrieties  of  Peaches —5  entries: 
First  Premium,  $5 — George  Booth,  Alton,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $3— Stair  Bros.,        "        " 

Collection  of  Plums— 1  entry : 
First  Premium,  $5— C.  £.  Peck,  Winetka,  Illinois. 
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Twelre  Speoimeni  Quinces— 2  ODtries : 
First  Premium,  $8~Bobert  Dorej,  Shiloh,  Illinois. 
Beeond  Premium,  $2— Robert  Douglass,  Waukegsn,  Illinois. 

Collection  of  Autumnal  Raspberries— 1  entry : 

First  Premium,  $S — W.  S,  Steel  Evanston.  Illinois. 
Best  and  Greatest  variety  of  Native  Grapes,  not  less  than  six  Uunobes  each— 5  entries : 

First  Premium,  $10— H.  L.  Brush,  Ottawa,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $5 — Charles  H.  Rosenstiel,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

Best  and   Greatest  variety  of  Foreign  Grapes  grown  under  Glass,  not  less  than  six 
Bunches  each— 8  entries : 

First  Premium,  $10— J,  C.  Ure,  gardener,  to  I.  N.  Arnold^  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium, — A.  T.  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Awarding  CommiU44  for  Lot  45.— B.  G.  Roots,  Chairman.  Tamaroa,  Illinois ;  F.  K. 
Phoenix.  Bloomington,  Illinois;  8.  G.  Minkler,  Specie  Grore,  Illinois;  L.  Woodard,  Ma- 
rengo, Illinois ;  Adnah  Williams,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  4ft— CANNED  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS. 

Fresh  Peaches  in  Cans  or  Glass — 5  entries : 
First  Premium,  $5— Fred  Exter  Shiloh^  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $S — Mrs.  U.  H.  Tates,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

[NoTB.- The  Entry  in  this  lot  by  Mrs,  N.  P.  Iglehart,  was  of  peaohes  canned  in  1859  ; 
Committee  recommend  a  premium.] 

Pears  in  cans  or  Glass — 4  entries : 

First  Premium,  $5— Fred.  Exter,  Shiloh,  IlHnois, 

Second  Premium,  $2 — Mrs.  N.  P.  Iglehart,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Plums  in  Cans  or  Glass— S  entries : 

First  Premium,  $S— Mrs.  N.  P.  Iglehart,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Cherries  in  Cans  or  Glass— 8  entries : 

First  Premium,  $8 — Mrs.  Martha  L.  Drake,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $2— George  Thompson,  Geneva,  Illinois. 

Currants  in  Cans  or  Glass — 8  entries : 
First  Premium,  $S — George  Thompson,  Geneva,  Dlinois. 
Second  Premium,  $2 — Mrs.  U.  U.  Yates,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Strawberries  in  Cans  or  Glass— 8  entries : 

Premium,  $8 — Mrs.  Frank  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Display  of  Fresh  Canned  Fruits— 1  entry : 

Premium,  $10— Fred.  Exter,  Shiloh,  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois. 
Peaches  in  Sugar^-5  entries ! 

First  Premium,  $2 — Mrs.  J.  E.  Reynolds,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $1 — Mrs.  N.  P.  Iglehart,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Plums  in  Sugar — 8  entries : 
first  Premium,  $2^-Mrs.  Frank  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $1 — George  Thompson,  Geneva,  Illinois. 

Siberian  Crab  Apples  in  Sugar— 8  entries : 
First  Premium,  $2 — Mrs.  Charles  Rich.  Metamora,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $1— Mrs.  Frank  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois^ 

Pears  in  Sugar — 8  entries : 
First  Premium,  $2— Mrs.  Frank  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $1— Mrs.  N.  P.  Iglehart,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Cherries  in  Sugar— 1  entry: 

first  Premium,  $1— George  Thompson,  Geneva,  Illinois. 
Strawberries  in  Sugar —2  entries : 

First  Premium,  $2— Mrs.  J.  E.  Reynolds,  Chicago,  Illinois^ 

Second  Premium,  $1— George  Thompson,  Geneva,  Illinois. 
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Cr«b  Apple  Jellj— 1  entry : 

Premi|]m  $2--George  Thompson,  Genera,  Illinoia. 
Flam  Jelly — 1  entry : 

Premium,  $2 — Qeorge  Thompson,  Geneva,  Illinois. 
Qaince  Jelly— 1  entry : 

Premium,  $2 — Mrs.  K  P.  Iglehart,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Corrani  Jelly — Gentries: 

Premium,  $2 — Mrs.  £.  Little,  Amboy,  Illinois. 

Awarding  CommiUes/or  Zo<  46.— Peter  Sweat,  Chairman,  Peoria,  Illinois;  Mrs.  W.  S. 

Wait,  GreeuTiIle,  Illinois ;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bennet,  Morrison,  Illinois ;  Mrs.  Bosworth, 

Chicago,  Illinois;  Prof.  McChesney,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Henry  Shaw,  Tremont,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  47— NATIVE  WINES,  CIDER  AND  VINEGAR. 

Three  Bottles  Wine  from  some  Grape  other  than  Catawba  or  Isabella — 6  entries. 

Premium,  $10 — Peter  Sweat,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
Three  Bottles  Currant  Wine — 10  entries : 

Premium,  $10 — B.  F.  Long,  Alton,  Illinois. 
Three  Bottles  Rhubarb  Wine— 8  entries : 

Premium,  $8— E.  A.  Carter,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Twelve  Bottles  Cider— 1  entry : 

Premium,  $8 — W.  H.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Six  Bottles  Vinegar — i  entries : 

Premium.  $8— S.  G.  Minkler,  Specie  Grove,  Illinois. 

[There  were  several  entries  of  Catawba  and  Isabella  wines  in  the  regular  list,  and  some 
also  as  miscellaneous.  No  premiums  were  awarded  on  them,  and  Committee  say  of  these 
and  some  other  samples  from  currants,  that  they  consider  the  too  free  use  of  sugar  and 
want  of  age,  the  great  faults  w  mott  of  the  eampUs.] 

Awarding  Committee  for  LotiH. — Dr.  John  A.  Kennicott,  Chairman,  The  Grove,  Illi- 
'bois;  C.  W.  Murtfeldt,  Oregon,  Illinois:  Dr.  Helmuth,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Dr.  Scammon, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Charles  H.  Rosenstiel,  Freeport,  Illinois;  on  lots  in  which  he  was  not 
an  exhibitor. 

LOT  NO.  48— FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 

Begonias — 1  entry : 

First  Premium,  $10— J.  C.  Ure,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Collection  of  Green-house  Plants  in  Bloom— 1  entry : 

First  Premium,  $20— A.  T.  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Display  of  Pansies  in  Bloom — 2  entries : 

First  Premium,  $2— ^W.  S.  Steel,  Evanston,  Illinois.  ' 

Variety  of  Named  Dahlias — 2  entries : 

First  Premium,  $10 — Robert  Douglass,  Waukcgan,  Illinois, 
Second  Premium,  $6— J.  T.  Little,  Dixon,  Illinois. 

Twelve  Dissimilar  Blooms— 2  entries: 
First  Premium,  $6 — Robert  Douglass,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $8 — Edgar  Sanders,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Pyrmidal  Dahlia  Boquet— 2;  entries : 

Preminm,  $5 — Robert  Douglass,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Variety  Ver^nas  in  Bloom — 2  entries : 

Krst  Premium,  $5 — A.  T.  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $1— Edgar  Sanders,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Variety  of  Asters  in  Bloom — 1  entry : 

First  Preminm,  $2— Mrs.  H.  H.  Tates,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
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Awarding  CommUtMfor  Lot  48.— Arthur  Bryant,  Chairman,  Princeton,  Illinois:  Miss 

Alice  Kenaicott,  The  Grove,  Illinois;  E.  A.  Floyd, ;  E.  Reese,  NaperTille,  Illinois; 

James  Crow,  Crystal  Lake,  lUioois ;  C.  E.  Peck,  Winetka,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  49— FLORAL  DESIGNS  AND  BOQUETa 
Floral  Wreath— 1  entry : 

Premium,  $2— Mrs.  M.  L.  Hull,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Variety  of  Named  Flowers — 4  entries : 

First  Premium,  $10— Mrs.  J.  Cobb,  Wankegan,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $5 — Edgar  Sanders,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Third  Premium,  $3--Mrs.  H.  H.  Yates,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Pair  of  Flat  Bouquets— 8  entries : 
First  Premium,  $2— D.  Bonnard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $1— Edgar  Sanders,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Pair  Round  Bouquets — 8  entries : 
First  Premium,  $2— D.  Bonnurd,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $1 — A.  T.  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Variety  of  Named  Wild  Flowers— 1  entry : 

Premium,  $3— Mrs.  J.  B.  Cobb,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Awarding  Committet  for  Lot  49. — Arthur  Bryant,  Chairman,  Princeton,  Illinois; 
Samuel  Edwards,  La  Moille,  Illinois;  James  Crow,  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois;  £.  A.  Floyd, 
;  C.  E.  Peck,  Winetka,  Illinois. 


CLASS  I— FINE  ARTS. 

LOT  NO.  60— MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
Violin — 1  entry : 

Premium,  $2 — Julius  Bauer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Finte — 1  entry: 

Premium,  $2 — Julius  Bauer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Clarionet — ^1  entry : 
Premium,  $2 — ^Julius  Bauer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Set  of  Band  Instruments — ^1  entry : 

Premium,  $5 — Julius  Bauer,  Chicago,  Dlinois. 
Collection  of  Musical  Instruments : 

Premium,  Gold  Medal — Julius  Bauer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  61— SCULPTURE,  PAINTING  AND  DRAWING. 
Specimen  of  Sculpture — 1  entry : 

Premium,  $6 — Earnshaw  k  Marshall,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Illinois  Landscape  in  Oil — 6  entries : 

Premium,  $60 — George  James  Robertson,  Rockford,  Illinois. 
Fancy  Painting  in  Oil— 7  entries : 

Premium,  $10 — Mrs.  Mary  A.  Bush,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Cattle  Piece  in  Oil — 1  entry : 

Premium,  $20— Simeon  P.  Tracy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Animal  Painting  in  Oil — 8  entries : 

Premium,  $20 — Ben.  Cooley,  Quincy,  Illinois. 
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ElectrotrpiiiK — 1  entry: 

Prcmiaai,  $5 — A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  Chicago,  IllinoiB. 
Lithography — 6  entries : 

Premium,  $10 — Edward  Mendell,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

[Committee  say,  Mr.  Bf .  "  has  the  ^eatest  variety  on  exhibition.  The  specimens  of 
£.  Whitefield  being  confined  to  specimens  in  one  braoch  of  art  Landscape,  are  com- 
mended as  being  superior  to  any  in  thai  particular  branch.''] 

Wood  Engraring — 3  entries  : 

Premium,  $5— W.  D.  Baker,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Fruit  Painting  in  Water  Colors~2  entries : 

Premium,  $5— E.  Whitefield,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Flower  Painting  in  Water  Colors — i  entries  : 

Premium,  $5— E.  Whitefield,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Bird  Painting  in  Water  Colors— 1  entry : 

Premium,  $5— E.  Whitefield,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Crayon  Pencil  Sketch— 12  entries  : 

Premium,  $5— L.  James  Ferris,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
Monochromes— 4  entries :  < 

Premium,  $5— Cyrus  J.  Ward,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Ambrotypes — i  entries: 

Premium,  $10 — C.  W.  Florence,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Photographs — 7  entries: 

Premium,  flO^Wm.  Shaw,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Colored  Photographs — 8  entries  t 

Premium,  $15— C.  W.  Florence,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Topography — 2  entries : 

Premium,  $5— Burhans  &  Van  Vechten,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
pMimanship— 5  entries: 

Preminm,  ^ — Bryant  &  Stratton,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Drawings,   Plan  and  Specifications  for  School  House,  baring  reference  to  Heating  and 

Yentillation- 2  entries : 

Preminm  $15 — G.  P.  Randall,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Awarding  OommiiUe/or  Lots  I^oe-.  50  and  51. — E.  H.  Bebee,  Chairman,  GalenA  Illinois  ; 
J.  H.  McChesney,  Chicago,  Illinois;  D.  S.  Ntorse,  Pazlon,  Illinois;  0.  H.  Thompson^ 
Eostace,  Illinois ;  M.  S.  Bebb,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

GLASS  K— TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

LOT  NO.  52— MILL  FABRICS  AND  MATERIALS; 
Fire  Samples  of  Fine  "V^ool— -1  entry : 

Preminm,  $5 — Frank  Brownlee,  Little  York,  Illinois. 
Fire  Samples  of  Coarse  Wool — 8  entriefe : 

Preminm,  $5 — P.  Q.  Bauder,  New  Milford,  IHinois. 
One  Pound  Hewing  Silk— 1  entry  : 

Preminm,  $5— Cheney  Brothers,  Hartford,  Connectfcnt 
One  Pound  Woolen  Yarn — 1  entry : 

Premium,  $3 — Mrs.  Sarah  Kinney,  Bloomingdale,  Illinois. 

HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS. 
Display  of  Domestic  Woolen  Goods— 2  entries : 
Second  Premium,  $5— J.  W.  Switzer,  Elgin,  Illinois. 
Third  Premium,  $6— George  Holt,  Chidago,  IlHnofs. 
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Display  of  Men's  Clothing— 1  entry : 

Premiom,  $10— G.  F.  Belding  &  Co.,  Ghicmgo,  Illinoia. 
Display  of  Boots  and  Shoes — 2  entries : 

Premium,  $10 — P.  Hawkins,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Display  of  Hoop  Skirts— 1  entry  : 

Premium,  $10 — A.  G.  Downs,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Awarding  Committee  for  Lot  52. — D.  K.  Lincoln,  Chairman,  Round  Grove,  Illinois; 
Mrs.  D.  K.  Lincoln,  Round  Grove,  Illinois;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Saoford,  Mrs.  Nathan  Beadles, 
Lewiston,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.   68— NEEDLE,  SHELL  AND  WAX  WORK— SEWING  AND    KNITTIirG 

MACHINES. 
Plain  Knitting— 18  entries : 

First  Premium,  $8 — Geo.  Holt,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $5— V.  B.  Becrafl,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Third  Premium,  $8— Mrs.  H.  M.  Reynolds,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Plain  Sewing— 16  entries : 
First  Premium,  $10 — Mrs.  M.  M.  Van  Deusen,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $5 — Mrs.  W.  H.  Mann,  Bloomington.  Illinois. 
Third  Premium,  $8— Miss  Cora  M.  Adams,  (8  years  old,)  Batavia,  Illinois. 

Crochet  or  Fancy  Knitting — 82  entries : 
Half  of  First  Premium,  $5 — Louise  Booker,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Half  of  First  Premium.  $5— Mrs.  P.  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $5 — Mrs.  S.  L.  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Third  Premium,  $8— Miss  Flora  Leonard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Most  Tastefully  Executed  Quilt  or  Coverlet— 81  entries : 
First  Premium,  $10 — Mrs.  S.  R.  Paee,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $5 — Mrs.  Amasa  Morse,  Lisle,  Illinois. 
Third  Premium,  $8— Miss  Hannah  £.  Stacy,  Jacksonville,  Illinois^ 

Lace  Work  or  Hemstlching— 8  entries : 
Second  Premium,  $5— Mrs.  M.  M.  YanDeosen,  Springfield,  Illinois* 
No  first  or  third  premium  awarded. 

Ladies'  Embroidered  Slippers — 4  entries :  * 

Premium,  $5— Isabella  Pinkerton,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Worsted  Embroidery — 16  entries : 

First  Premium,  $8 — Sutton  k  Berkell.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Second  Premium,  $8— Mrs.  T.  H.  Hicks,  Warren,  Illinois^ 

Third  Premium,  $8— Mrs.  J.  Abbe,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Needle  Work  or  Floss  Embroidery— 17  entries : 
First  Premium,  $10 — Mrs.  Cora  M.  Emerson,  Chicago,  Illinois^    (Committee  say:  "This 

is  of  surpassing  beautv  and  superb  workmanship.") 
Second  Premium,  $5 — Mrs.  T.  C.  Ejitee,  Chicaj)^,  Illinois* 
Third  Premium,  $8 — Mrs.  £.  Little,  Amboy,  Ilhnois. 

Silk  Embroidery — 11  entries  : 
First  Premium,  $10 — Mrs.  E.  Little,  Ambov,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $5 — Mrs.  P.  0.  Loucks,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
Third  Premium,  $3— Mrs.  M.  M.  Van  Deusen,  Springfield,  Illinois* 

Most  Tasteful  Display  of  Work  in  Wax,  Feathers,  Hair,  Crape,  Spice,  etc.— 18  entries  t 
First  Premium,  $10 — Hair  Work,  by  A.  Opswaldt,  Chicajro,  Illinois. 
Second  Premium,  $8— Hair  Work,  by  Miss  H.  A.  Case.  Waukegan,  Illinois. 
Third  Premium,  $5 —  Hair  Work,  Gertrude  A.  Reynolds,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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[5on.— For  the  Premimn  offered  for  "best  specimen  of  machine  sewing  or  stiohing 
done  in  presence  of  tbe  committee/*  there  were  three  entries,  but  the  committee  prefer 
the  "LesTitt  k  Co.'a  Machine,'*  which  was  not  entered  for  competition  in  this  Lot,  and 
Rcommeod  the  award  of  a  Silver  Medal  to  said  machine.  Also,  for  the  premium  offered 
for  '*best  specimen  of  sewing  done  in  presence  of  the  committee  bp  ths  Unet&t  pricmi 
siocAiM  for  fiunily  use,*'  there  were  two  entries.  The  committee  make  no  award,  but 
recommend  the  award  of  SiWer  Medal  to  the  '*Ladd,  Webster  k  Co.  Machine/'  whioh 
was  not  entered  for  competition  to  this  Lot— 5«*y.] 

Best  bitting  Machine — 2  entries : 

Premiom,  $10 — G.  P.  Aberman,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
BesI  Specimen  of  Knitting^  done  in  presence  of  the  Committee-*S  entries : 
Prtmiam,  $5— G.  P.  Sherman,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Awr^wg  CommUiae  for  Lot  68.— A.  J.  Tuller,  Chairman,  Prophetstown,  lUiBoii  \ 
Vrs.  R.  McConnell,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cobleigh,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Johns,  Mrs.  Finney— op  Fabrics. 

A.  J.  Taller,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cobleigh,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Johns,  Mrs.  Wbitnej,  Mrs. 
Loom  D.  Parka,  Capt.  Tacker  and  Capi.  Gray— on  Sewing  Machines. 


CI.ASS  L— NATURAL  HISTORY.      , 

LOT  NO.  54-BOTANY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

Cellection  Illnstrating  the  Botanj  of  Illinois,  not  less  thap  600  N|umed  Specieir-8  entries : 

Premiom,  $75— Geo.  Yasej,  Ringwood,  Illinois. 
Golleetion  lUiistrating  the  Geology  of  Illinois— 3  entries : 

Premiam,  |75— J.  H.  McChesney,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

LOT  NO.  65— ZOOLOGY. 

CoQeetion  in  Omithologr  of  Illinois,  not  less  than  76  Named  Species— e  entries : 

Premium,  ^5 — ^Pred.  Kempfer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
GoQection  Ulostrating  the  Conchology  of  Illinois,  not  less  than  60  Named  Species— 4 
entries: 
Premium,  $£0 — M.  S.  Bebb,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
CoSectien  lUoatrating  the  Entomology  of  Illinois,  not  less  than  1,000  Species  Named: 
Premium,  $75 — B.  D.  Walsh.  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

A»ardiM9  CommUt^/or  loUUand  65.-J.  a  Turner,  Chairman,  J^ksonrille,  Illinois; 
JsBKsP.  Weaton,Galesburg,  Illinois;  L  A.  Lapham,  Milwaukee,  Wipoonsin;  W.  4, 
ftjder,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

CLASS  F. 
Betsy  Harrow: 
Jsha  Walker,  Blue  Island,  Illinois.    Highly  oommendedr 

Spring  Shorel*  for  Drill : 
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OrattAod  Ondn  BcTtbet: 

Wilber,  Emery  k  Co.,  Chicago,  HHdois.    Very  highly  commended. 
Lot  Grain  and  Grus  Scythes : 

Sprague,  Withington  ft  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
ImproTed  Reel  for  Harvesters  \ 

Geo.  S.  Cortis,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Very  highly  commended. 
Lot  Cast-steel  Ladies'  Hoes : 

Spragne,  Withington  ft  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Tery  highly  commended. 
Lot  Four-Teeth  Weeding  HoM—Cant-steel : 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigao.    Highly  oomroended. 
Lot  Solid  Shank  Ca8i.steel  Hoes : 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Lot  Solid  Socket  Cast-steel  Hoes  i 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Lot  Cast-steel  Garden  Bakes— Five  kinds : 

Spragne,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Lot  Tobacco  Hoes,  Solid  Shank-^Three  kinds : 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Lot  Iron  Garden  Rakes — Three  kinds  : 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 

One  Lot  Six-Tooth  Weeding  Hoes,  Cast-steel : 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Lot  Cast-steel  Four  Tined  Barley  Forks : 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Lot  Cast-steel  Fbnr  Tined  Forks  for  Manure,  with  Strap  Fermles,  D  and  Long  Handle: 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Lot  Cast-tteel  Four  Tined  Forks,  D  and  Long  Handles : 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Lot  Cast-steel  Three  Tined  Porks,  Strap  ^Ferrules  : 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Lot  Cast-steel  Three  Tined  Forks : 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Cast-steel  Two  Tined  Hay  Forks : 

Spragne,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Lot  Eight  Tined  Sluice  Forks,  Square  Tined,  for  California,  Ac. : 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Lot  Diamond  Eight  Tined  Sluice  Forks,  for  Australia  and  California  Mining : 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Lot  Grain  Cradles,  Assorted  ] 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commanded. 
Lot  Scythe  Snaths,  Assorted  kinds : 

Sprague,  Withington  k  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Highly  commended. 
Best  Patent  Pick: 

J.  Hyde  Fiaher,  Chicago,  Hlinois.    Highly  commended. 
Excelsior  Bphr  Stone  Mill,  for  Feed : 

Bennett  Brothers,  New  York  City.    Highly  commended. 
One  Model  for  Eight  Horse  Power : 

Bennett  Brothers,  New  York  City.    Highly  commended. 
Equalizer  for  Horse  Power : 

N.  A.  Pitts  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 
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Bale  of  Hay,  to  Exhibit  qnaUtj  of  Baling : 

H.  A.  Watkins  k  Bro.,  (Hlesbnrg,  Illinois.    Hiorfalj  eommondedi 
One  Doien  Hand  Rakes : 

O.  W.  Clarke,  Appleton,  Wisconnn.    Yerj  bighlj  commended. 
Machine  to  Separate  Oats  fi'om  Wheat  t 

T.  H.  McCallochy  Peoria,  Illinois.    Hi^ly  oommendedi 
Combined  Thresher,  Com  Shelter  and  Grinding  Mill : 

J.  W.  Eddj,  Batavia,  Kane  oountj,  Illinois.    Highlj  commended* 
Borson's  American  Grain  Binder : 

H.  W.  Burson,  Annawan,  Henry  county,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 
Cider  MiU: 

Wilber,  Emery  A  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 
Plowing  Machine : 

J.  M.  Farrar,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.    Tery  highly  commendedi 
BUnd  Stile  Bonng  and  Staple  Driving  Machine : 

H.  B.  Smith.  Lowel,  Massachusetts ;  W.  K.  Manning,  Chicago,  lUinois.    Tery  higfalf 
commended. 

One  Model  of  Sleeping  Car : 

J.  Hyde  Fisher,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Tery  highly  oommendedt 
Machine  for  Grinding  Knites  and  Scissors  t 

Hyatt,  Bros.  A  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Tery  highly  commended. 
Anortment  Steel  Composition  Bells : 

Brown  A  White,  New  York  City.    Tery  highly  commended. 
Barrison's  Patent  Apparatus  for  Binging  Bells : 

Brown  A  White,  New  York  City.    Highly  commended. 

Model  Water  Wheel : 

Milton  Dilts,  Columbus  City,  Indiana.    Tery  highly  commendedi 
Botary  Wrench  with  Adjustable  Jaws : 

O.  W.  Norton,  Earlyille,  DUnois.    Tery  highly  commended. 
One  BcTeling  Jointer : 

William  Watkins,  Crete,  Illinois.    Tery  highly  commended. 

Sheep  Shearing  Machine : 

0.  Hnbbel,  Genera,  Wisconsin.    Tery  highly  commendedt 
Circular  Saw: 

John  Tear,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Tery  highly  commended. 
Steam  Talre  i 

D.  B.  Prindle,  East  Bethany,  New  York.    Tery  highly  commended. 
Andrew  Derrom's  Portable  House : 

John  Drew,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Tery  highly  commended. 
Water  Elerator : 

John  C.  Hall,  Pontiac,  Michigan.    Tery  highly  commended.    (F.  B.  McGregor  A  Co.'t) 
Well  Bucket : 

B.  W.  Hunt,  Ckdesburg,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 

One  Hot  Air  Furnace : 

0.  Woodin,  Jackson,  Michigan.    Commended. 
Bent  Iron  BaU : 

George  Dunlap,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 
Combined  Water  Filterer  and  Cooler : 

CK  B.  Dsris,  Chioago,  Hlinois.    Commended. 
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Thimble  and  Skeini  for  Wagons : 

Lange,  Brown  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Ulinoia.    Highly  oommended. 
Wagon  Tire  Bender : 

Lange,  Brown  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinoia.    Commended. 
ImproTed  Seamlena  Thimble  Skeins  and  Boxes : 

Uall,  Kimbark  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 
Plow  Steel  Slabs : 

Hall,  Kimbark  k  C04,  Chicago,  Ulinois. 
Cast-Steel : 

Hall,  Kimbark  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
AnTiU  and  Vises : 

Uall,  Kimbark  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commendedi 
Pressed  Spikes,  Rivets,  Bolts,  Nuts  and  Washers: 

Hall,  Kimbark  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 
Hoop-Iron : 

Hull,  Kimbark  k  Co.,  Chicago,  lUinois.    Commended. 
Seven  Game  Traps : 

Edward  Kushenskj,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 
Set  of  Tools  for  Repairing  Telegraph  Wires,  and  other  Purposes  1 

J.  Hjde  Fisher,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 
Hickorj  Spokes: 

Hall,  Kimbark  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 
Alarm  Lock.  "Deckrow's  Patent :" 

Wallace  Smith,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Verj  highly  commended; 
Belt  Coopliog : 

Samuel  Meltxler,  Naperrille,  Illinois.    Commended. 
Portable  Gas  Generating  Apparatus : 

A.  K.  Tupper,  Pontiac,  Michigan.    Very  highly  commendeda 
Four  F'ilterers : 

A.  R.  &  G.  H.  Miller,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 

Agricultural  Cauldron  and  Steamer : 

D.  R.  Prindle,  East  Bethany,  New  York.    Commended. 
Meat  Cutter : 

H.  W.  Austin,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 

Lot  Scales : 

H.  W.  Austin,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 
Two  Druggist  Scales : 

8.  S.  Hitchcock,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Commended. 
Four  Platform  Scales : 

B.  8.  Hitchcock,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Commended. 
One  Slz-Ton  Hay  Scale  : 

8.  8.  Hitchcock,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Commended. 
Three  Trucks: 

8.  S.  Hitchcock,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Commended. 
Hay  Scale— Ten  Tons : 

S.  8.  Hitchcock,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 

Air  Gun: 

J.  H.  Morse,  Peoria,  Illinois.  Commended. 

Combination  Lock :  ^ 

i.  U.  MoTM,  F«ori»,  Hliaoii.  Onm— iiUA 
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TvoXcGreggorTentilatiDf  ftad  GaM-barnlof  Stores: 
H.  d  Tan  Sch«ick,  Chicago,  Dliaois.    Coaimended. 
MagWMachioe: 

Luge,  Brown  4  Co.,  Chieaieo,  nUnois.    Commended. 
UniTenel  Wringer : 

MeiropoliUn  Washing  Macfaitte  Company,  Middlef&eld,  Conneeticnt    Commendedi 
Waahtag,  Wringing  and  SUtfching  Machine : 

Junet  B.  Eioe,  Anrora,  DUnoia.    Highly  eommended. 
Tvo  Boeing  Horses : 

James  B.  Thooann,  Chicago.  Hlinois.    Highly  commended. 
Three  Boys*  Hand  Sleds: 

Jimai  B  Thomns,  Chicago,  Uli&ois.    Commended. 
Six  CUUren*s  Wagona': 

Jaacs  B  Thomas,  Chicago,  niinois.    Commended. 
OMfireom: 

T.  B  Pearson,  M(»Tison,  Illinois.    Commended. 
Tvihe  Brooms: 

L  D.  Ferry,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended* 
Piteit  Antomstic  Fan  and  Fly  Brash  : 

WtOiam  Carpenter,  Peoria,  Illinois.    Tery  highly  commended. 
lodel  for  Improred  Shop  Bin  or  Snbstitate  for  Drawers : 

S.  B  Shahs,  Princeton,  Illinois.    Yeiy  highly  commended, 
dotting  Solkey  : 

Joaeph  Hedman,  PUno,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 
Sky  Ladder  Chairs: 

K.  K.  W.  Blake,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended, 
liodd  of  Bedstead  wUh  Mosketo  Bar': 

S.  K.  W.  Blake,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Conunended. 
^sam  Ironing  Board : 
^  1^  W.  Blake,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 


X.  K-  W.  Blakn,  Chicago,  Dlinois.    Highly  commended. 
Shut  Beard: 

^  I- W.iaakn,CWcsgo,  Illinois,    highly  commended. 
9kep  Ladder: 

^1-W.  Blake,  Chioago,Illinois.    Highly  commended, 
li^ Trotting  Boggy: 

H-Vdkto,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 
^****  of  Irory  Tynisg: 

0«tiaa.  WiUiauML 
^»y^  of  Leather: 

BU^bam  k  Bmen,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 
D^WTs  ExceWori/aiment . 
Cfc«<«iKChicv.Ulinois.    Comm«Hled. 
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One  Pistol  and  Holster  Block : 

S.  A.  Minor,  Chicago,  Illinois.    EUgfa  oommcndatioiL 
BestGlae: 

Turner  k  Touog,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Best  Neats-foot  Oil : 

Turner  k  Young,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  oommendtd. 
Cement  Roofing : 

Johns  k  Crosby,  New  York  City.    Highly  oommended. 

One  Case  Dr.  W.  W.  Allport^s  Dentrifice,  by  himself: 
E.  H.  Sargent,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 

Sample  Ox  Bows : 
0.  W.  Clark,  Appleton,  Wisconsin.    Highly  commaoded^ 

Sample  Cologne  Spirits : 

A.  T.  Crosky,  Chicago,  Illinois,    ffighly  oomnMnded* 
Sample  of  Alcohol : 

A.  T.  Crosky,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Comrnended. 
Model  of  a  Still: 

A.  T.  Crosky,  Chicago,  Illinois.  -  Commended* 
Specimen  of  Window  Sash : 

C.  T.  ^oggs,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 
Chess,  Checker  and  Backgammon  Board : 

Ellas  Suttle,  Belridere,  Illinois.    Commended. 
Specimen  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Book  Binding : 

Cyrus  J.  Ward,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 
Portable  Fence: 

D.  B.  Prindle,  East  Bethany,  New  York.    Commended. 
Model  of  Joiner's  Bench  : 

Wm.  Linton,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 

Two  Bolls  Rubber  Belting,  Two  Rolls  Leather  Belting,  Two  Rolls  Rubber  Hose  and  othtr 
Rubber  Goods : 

John  B.  Ideson,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 
FiTc  Gallon  Can  of  Paint : 

S.  S.  Hitchcock,  Chicago,  IlUnois.    Highly  commended. 

CLASS  G. 
Ktttmeg  Muskmelon: 

Gage  Brotheis  k  Drake,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 
Sample  of  Malt : 

J.  S.  Saberton,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 

One  Bale  of  Hops : 

H.  B.  k  A.  M.  Lewis,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Very  highly  commended* 
Best  Bale  of  Hay : 

William  Butts,  Jefferson,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 

Best  Collection  of  Pickled  Tegetables : 
Charles  Kohler  k  Co.,  Chicago,  IlUnois.    Commended. 
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ChineM  Cane  Sirup : 
Justin  Rogers,  Elkhorn  Grore,  Illinois.    Commended. 

Sample  Sugar  Cane  Sirap : 

J.  C.  Plumb,  Madison,  Wisconsin.    Commended. 
Uncle  Sam's  Pop : 

Samuel  Yale,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 

CLASS   H. 

Best  Cotton  Tree : 

Joseph  Creole,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 
Variety  of  Grapes,  viz :  Black,  Hdmburg.  White  Chasolas,  Wilmot,  Hamburg,  etc. 

Gage  Brothers  k  Drake,  Chicago  Illinois.    Veiy  highly  commended. 
Display  Delaware  Grapes : 

William  Cutler,  Beverly,  Illinois.    Very  highly  commended. 
Two  Tarieties  of  Apples : 

A.  Balnbridge,  Cobden,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 

Catowba  Grapes: 
A.  Bainbridge,  Cobden,  Illinois.    Very  highly  commended. 

Two  varieties  of  Pears: 
A.  Bainbridge,  Cobden,  Illinois.    Very  highly  commended. 

Best  White  Heath  Peaches : 
A.  Bainbridge,  Cobden,  Illinois.    Very  highly  commended. 

Best  Variety  of  Peaches  without  name : 

A.  Bainbridge,  Cobden,  Illinois.    Very  highly  commended. 
Collection  Catawba  Grapes : 

W.  B.  Aller,  Cobden,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 

Collection  Apples  from  Wisconsin : 

J.  C.  Plumb,  Madison,  Wisconsin.    Very  highly  commended, 
mx  Tarieties  Plums : 

J.  a  Plumb,  Madison  Wisconsin.    Highly  commended. 

Four  varieties  of  Pears : 
J.  C.  Plumb.  Madison,  Wisconsin.    Highly  commended. 

Best  Collection  Peaches  in  variety : 
Newhall  A  Clark,  South  Pass,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 

Apple  Jelly : 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Schenck,  Libertyville,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 

Baspberry  Jelly : 
Mrs.  N.  P.  Iglehart,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 

Best  Present  Use  Ale : 

A.  P.  Dickinson,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 
Four  Bottles  of  Tomato  Wine,  for  Medicinal  Purposes : 

Dr.  E.  F.  Garvin,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 
One  BoUle  Sparkling  Catawba:  . 

American  Wine  Company. 

Catawba  of  1S57 : 
Charles  Carpenter,  Kelly's  Island,  Ohio.    Very  highly  commended. 

Four  Bottles  of  Catawba  of  1858 : 
Charles  Carpenter,  Kelly's  Island.  Ohio.    Commended. 
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Isabella  Wine,  rintage  1858 : 
Oharlei  CarpeDter,  Kelly's  Island,  Ohio.    Commended. 

HollThocks : 
J.  'C.  Ure.    Highly  commended^ 

One  Rustic  Seat : 

John  0.  Fuller,  Eranston,  Illinois.    Highlj  commended. 
Winter  Bouquets : 

W.  S.  Steel,  Eranston,  Illinois.    Highlj  commended. 

CLASS  I. 

Fire  Snare  Drums : 
O.  D.  Poster,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 

Lot  Daguerreotypes : 

C.  W.  Florence,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  oommended. 
Specimens  of  Fresco  Painting : 

Jeone  k  Almini,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Two  Landscapes  in  Water  Colors : 
£.  Whitefield,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 

Marble  Mantles : 
J.  £.  Cassidy,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 

One  Book  Stencil  Samples : 

P.  B.  Green,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  oommended. 
Series  Commercial  Text  Books : 

Bryant  &  Strattoo,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended, 
Psintings  snd  Gildings  on  Glass : 

Otto  Stietz,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
System  of  Book-keeping : 

Bryant  k  Stratton,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 
Best  Specimens  of  Printing : 

Thompson  &  Day,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  commended. 
Best  Carving  in  Ivory : 

A.  W.  Escheriok,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Very  highly  comm6nde4» 
Specimen  of  Printing : 

Beach  A  Barnard,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  oommended. 
Two  Wster  Color  Paintings,  Figures : 

E.  Whitefield,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Highly  'commended. 

CLASS   K. 
Display  of  Furs : 
Thomas  B.  Morris  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended, 

Cotton  Batting : 

Mosser  A  Brother,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Commended. 
One  Box  Silk  Ribbon : 

Cheney  Bros.,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Six  Pieces  Pongee  Handkerchiefs : 
Cheney  Bros.,  Hartford,  Connecticut    Commended. 

One  and  One-half  Pounds  Machine  Silk  Twist : 
Cheney  Bros.,  Hartford,  Conneciicnt    Oommended, 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  FOR  FAIR  OF  1861. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LOT  84,  CLASS  F. 

Dear  Sm: — ^The  undersigned,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Lot  No.  84,  Class  F,  Agricultural  Implements,  at  your  last  State 
Fair  at  Chicago,  begs  leave  to  present  some  of  the  difficulties  un- 
der whidi  the  Committee  labored  in  their  examinations : 

JFtrst  They  were  not  placed  on  duty  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
fifth  day  of  the  Fair. 

Second.  The  range  of  Implements  embraced  more  than  one 
Committee  could  examine  properly  without  two  days'  full  employ- 
ment— one  day  being  ad  lon^  a  time  as  should  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  parties  visiting  ttie  Fair  with  the  view  of  enjoying  all 
its  benefits. 

Third.  The  grounds  for  the  trial  of  plows  and  other  imple- 
ments requiring  field  tests,  were  not  officially  made  known  to  the 
Committee  at  any  time ;  and  when  found,  tlirough  the  exertions  of 
some  of  the  exhibitors,  they  were  i]xa];^ropriate,  and  too  remote 
(two  miles)  from  the  Grounds,  especially  as  no  means  of  convey- 
ance were  provided  for  the  Committee  to  reach  them,  although 
promised  when  demanded. 

jpourth.  Four  or  five  Implements^  entered  and  competing  for 
the  $100  premium,  as  new  and  viduable,  required  a  full  and  exten- 
ded trial  m  the  field  to  test  their  several  dnms  of  merit  2^o  op- 
portunity whatever  was  afforded  for  such  a  test  after  the  books  of 
entry  were  placed  in  my  handsy  although  the  parties  exhibiting  had 
been  in  readiness  for  two  days  previous,  when  it  might  have  oeen 
done.  On  the  promise  of  smtauavthides  for  the  weadier,  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  Committee  to  the  grocmds  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  Monday  of  the  Fair,  the  exfaibftoirs  were  promiised  a 
trial  at  that  time.  The  Implements,  all  of  which  were  cumbrous, 
were  takenj^o  the  trial^fields  through  mud  and  rain,  at  considerable 
expense  fodkeams,  etc,  but  the  Committee  could  not  follow  t^em 
tor  want  o*the  promised  conveyance.  They  occupied-their  time, 
however,  in  the  rain,  in  examining  and  awaraing  premiums  on  all 
the  Implements  left  on  the  G-round.  Aftier  remaining  on  the  field 
for  some  two  or  three  hours,  the  exhibitors  who  went  out  returned 
to  the  Fair  Grounds  about  5  v.  m.,  greatly  chanined  and  consider- 
ably angered  at  the  neglect  of  some  one^  and  finding  no  officer  on 
the  ground  on  whom  to  vent  their  feelings,  the  Committee  were 
compelled  to  receive  their  freely  outspoken  indication.    Properly 
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managed,  all  this,  I  think,  could  have  been  avoided  and  an  award 
made.  Under  the  circumstances,  no  awa/rd  ooiUd  ie  made  that 
would  have  done  justice  to  all  parties  concerned — Whence  Tume  was 
made. 

A  SuGOEsnoN. — It  is  suflScient  for  one  Committee  to  examine 
and  test  the  plows  alone;  another  the  drills,  seed-sowers  and  corn- 
planters;  another  the  cultivators,  harrows,  rakes,  etc.,  and  no  pre- 
miums should  be  awarded  on  either  without  a  field  test.  Placing 
too  great  tasks  upon  Committees  is  a  fruitful  source  of  dissatisfiac- 
tion  to  all  parties  interested,  and  tends  more  towards  throwing  dis- 
trust, ^if  not  contempt,  upon  any  Society's  awards,  than  pemaps 
any  other  one  thing  in  the  management  of  Fairs. 
Keepectfiilly  submitted. 

WM.  DCAICE  WILSON, 

of  De$  MohUb,  Iowa, 


BEPORT   OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CLASS   I^  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
To  ike  nUnou  Stats  AgrieuUurdl  Society : 

Officbbs  and  Members:  Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  as- 
signed tilfe  d^ty  <>f  examining  collections  of  specimens  exhibited  at 
the  late  State  Fair,  in  the  Department  of  Natural  EBstory,  Class 
L,  under  the  superintendence  of  R.  H.  Holder,  Esq.,  and  of  award- 
ing premiums,  would  herebv  submit  their  report: 

As  only  two  members  ot  the  Awarding  Committee  originally 
appointed  for  Lot  54,  and  no  member  of  that  appointed  for  Lot  55, 
i^peored  at  the  Fair  Ground,  the  undersigned  were  induced  by  the 
superintendent  to  stand  as  substitutes  lor  the  two  committees,  and 
to  attempt  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both. 

Li  Botany,  three  entries  were  made.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Helmuth, 
of  Chicago,  exhibited  a  valuable  collection  of  live  hundred  species 
of  plants,  with  which  we  were  much  pleased,  and  whicn  we 
mailed  "  worthy  of  high  commendation."  "We  were  especially  in- 
terested in  a  collection  of  twelve  hundred  spedes,  including  mosses, 
offered  for  exhibition,  by  M.  S.  Bebb,  Esq.,  of  Springfield.  "We  can 
hardly  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  this  oollectioiu  It  is,  in  itself, 
a  monument  of  praise  to  the  industry,  scientific  accuracv  and  artis- 
tic skill  of  the  exhibitor.  The  specimens  examined  by  us  were 
generally  very  perfect,  exhibiting  often,  with  great  taste  and  accu- 
racy, the  different  ]part8  of  a  given  species  at  successive  stages  of 
its  growth,  presentaaig  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower  and  fruit,  and  pre- 
serving with  great  success  the  natural  colors  and  appearance  of  the 
plants.  The  portion  of  this  collection  included  m  the  order  of 
oomptmta^  was  very  valuable.  In  pressing,  preserving  and  ar- 
ranging specimens  for  exhibition,  Mr.  Bebb  mw  no  supenor.  "We 
recommend  that  a  special  nremium  be  voted  him  by  the  Society. 

Dt.  Gheorge  Vasev,  of  Eingwood,  exhibited  1360  specimens  of 
XUinois  plants,  in  wnich  mosses  were  included.    The  specimens  in 
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tliis  collection  were  generally  good,  well  preserved  and  ofrefully 
labelled.  They  were  systematically  arranged,  each  specimen  in 
its  proper  place,  according  to  its  order  and  genus.  This  collection 
includes  160  plants  more  than  any  other  presented,  and  seems  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  the  "  J^^  collection  Ulustratina  the  botany  of  lUi- 
nois.^^  We  have,  therefore,  awarded  to  the  exhibitor  the  Society's 
premium  of  seventy-live  dollars. 

In  the  division  of  Geology,  two  collections  were  exhibited.  A. 
BL  Worthen,  Esq^.,  of  Springfield,  presented  900  species  of  fossils, 
many  of  the  specimens  veiy  fine,  aSbrding  rich  illustrations  of  the 
organic  remains  found  in  tne  earth  within  the  boundaries  of  our 
State.  Included  in  this  collection  were  76  species  of  plants,  38 
of  corals,  300  of  encrinites,  from  400  to  500  of  shells,  and  lOO 
specimens  exhibiting  fish  remains.  All  were  scientificially  classi- 
fied and  arranged.  As  apaleontological  collection,  this  contribution 
is,  in  our  opinion,  deserving  of  a  first  class  premium;  but  the  speci- 
mens seemed  to  your  Committee  to  be  too  exclusively  confined  to 
one  department  of  Geology  to  be  entitled  to  the  premium  offered, 
by  you. 

Prof.  J.  H.  McChesney  exhibited  a  collection  less  valuable  in 
some  respects,  than  the  above  mentioned,  but  illustrating'very  fully 
the  entire  Geology  of  the  State,  presenting  specimens  of  the  min- 
eral masses  which  compose  the  earth  ana  ol  the  organic  remains 
which  they  contain.  Of  rocks — including  geodes  and  building 
materials — clays  and  soils,  he  presented  355  specimens;  of  plants, 
17  species;  of  corals,  41 ;  of  coals,  42 ;  and  in  addition,  368  other 
specunens,  illustrating  paleontology.  To  this  exhibitor,  we  have 
awarded  the  Society's  premium. 

Of  "Useful  Minerals,"  there  was  but  one  collection  presented, 
and  that  by  Prof.  J.  H.  McChesney.  It  consisted  of  100  speci- 
mens, and  80  varieties,  including  iron,  zinc,  copper,  (carbonate  and 
native,)  sulphuret  of  Barites,  quartz,  manganese  and  chalcedony. 
It  seemed  to  your  Committee  worthy  of  your  premium  of  fifty 
dollars,  and  they  have  awarded  it  accordingly. 

Of  tlie  native  woods  of  Illinois,  one  collection  was  presented  by 
A.  B.  Bodley,  Chicago.  It  was  not  without  interest  and  value, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  a  collection  to  deserve  the 
Society's  premium,  should  more  generally  present,  not  only  the 
wood,  but  the  bark,  leaf,  flower  ana  fruit  of  the  different  trees.  It 
would  be  desirable  that  accompanying  cards  should  give  the  com- 
mon and  spedtic  names,  and  locate  the  place  of  growth  of  every 
specimen. 

In  Ornithology,  two  collections  were  entered.  That  presented 
hy  R  H.  Holder,  Esq.,  of  Bloomin^n,  is  regarded  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  especially  valuable  in  a  scientific  pomt  of  view.  It  em- 
braces 147  species  included  in  20  genera.  The  aim  of  the  exhi- 
bitor has  evidently  been,  not  to  muUiply  and  arrange  showy  speci- 
mens for  cabinet  display  or  for  sale,  but  to  collect  and  preserve,  for 
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the  advancement  of  a  most  interesting  department  of  Natmrd  Sci- 
ence, the  fiill  number  of  species  belonging  to  every  genus  of  birds 
found  in  the  State,  and  to  place  all  on  exmbition,  according  to  their 
orders,  families  and  genera.  And  this  effort  has  been  so  fer  sue 
cessful  as  to  deserve^  m  our  view,  the  highest  commendation,  and  a 
premium  equal  to  any  offered  by  the  Society;  but  your  Commit- 
tee have  felt  that  your  premium  should  be  awarded  to  a  larger 
collection,  placed  on  exhibition  by  F.  Kaempfer,  of  Chicago.  This 
exhibitor,  who  is  a  professional  Taxidermist,  presented  226  speci- 
mens and  169  different  species.  All  were  prepared  with  much  artis. 
tic  skill,  and  had  been  tept  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Though  evidently  not  collected  or  arranged  for  the  special  encour- 
agement of  Science,  yet  this  seemed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  '^hest 
collection,"  and  to  entitle  the  exhibitor  to  the  premium,  which  we 
have  accordingly  awarded. 

Four  collections  were  exhibited,  illustrating  the  Conchology  of 
Illinois ;  one  from  N.  W.  University,  entered  by  E.  A.  CliSbrd, 
Evanston;  another  by  E.  R.  Eoe,  of  Bloomington ;  a  third  by 
Prof.  J.  H.  McChesney,  of  Chicago,  pronoxmced  by  the  Commit- 
tee worthy  of  "high  commendation;"  and  the  fourth  by  M.  S. 
Bebb,  of  Springfield.  The  last  was  evidently  the  best,  command- 
ing the  particular  attention  and  special  praise  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  Society's  premium. 

In  Entomology,  a  collection  exhibited  by  T.  G.  Floyd,  of  Ma- 
comb, entitled  me  exhibitor  to  the  "commendation"  of  the  Soci- 
ety. In  this  department,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Helmuth,  of  Chicago, 
made  a  fine  exmbition.  His  collection  of  Beetles  is  very  valuable 
and  attracted  much  attention.  He  has  over  1100  species  collected 
in  Illinois,  besides  many  fine  species  from  other  States  and  foreign 
countries.  We  think  him  entitled  to  "very  high  commendation," 
especially  for  specimens  exhibited  belonging  to  me  order  of  Coleop- 
tera.  But  by  far  the  best  collection  exhibited  was  presented  by  B. 
D.  TValsh,  E&q.,  of  Rock  Island.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  in 
too  high  terms  of  this  extensive  collection  of  the  insects  of  Illinois. 
So  £Eur  as  Illinois  insects  are  concerned,  it  outnumbers  in  the  order  ot 
Coleoptera,  the  collection  of  Dr.  Helmuth,  and  is  very  full  in  all  the 
other  orders.  It  could  only  have  been  collected  and  arranged  by 
an  exercise  of  industry,  perseverence  and  skill,  and  by  an  applica- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge,  reflecting  great  honor  upon  the  col- 
lector and  entitling  him  to  nigh  rank  among  the  Naturalists  of  the 
State  and  of  the  country.  The  Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce his  the  "best  collection  illustrating  the  Entomology  of  Illi- 
nois," and  unanimously  award  to  him  the  premium  of  the  Society. 
Respectftdly  submitted. 

J.  B.  TURNER, 
J.  p.  WESTON, 
W.  H.  RYDER, 
L  A.  LAPHAM, 
CmcAOO,  B^pUmbtrX^j  1861.  Awarding  CtmmiiUe. 
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WINTER  MEETING  OF    EXECUTIVE    BOAKD. 

JANUARY,      1862. 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 
E8S  AT  S. 

On  the  CultiTation  of  Coitoo  in  Illinois :  0.  T.  Chase,  Chicago $10  00 

Special  Premium  for  Essaj  on  same :  M.  L.  Dunlap,  Champaisn 10  00 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Chinese  and  African  Snear  Canes,  ana  their  Manufacture 

into  Sirup  and  Su^ar :  £.  F.  Newberry^  Litchfield,  Montgomery  county 10  00 

On  Preparation  of  Soils :  J.  B.  Turner,  Jacksonville 10  00 

On  Orcnards  in  Illinois :  J.  T.  Little,  Dixon,  Lee  county 10  00 

On  Drainage :  H.  M.  Kidder,  Evanston,  Cook  county. 10  00 

The  Committee  on  Essays  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, 
reported  thev  deemed  the  Essays  by  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
very  valuable,  and  being  unable  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision 
as  to  their  respective  merits,  recommended  the  award  of  a  pre- 
mium of  twenty-live  dollars  to  each. 

FLELD     CROPS, 

A.  8.  Barnard,  Du  Page  county,  for  the  best  field  Wheat  (Fall  or  Spring.)  not  less 
than  fi^e  acres,  the  "Manny  Prise  "  of  Manny's  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower  $145  00 

J.  J.  Woodside,  Coulterville,  Randolph  county.  White  Wheat,  Second  best 15  00 

J.  J.  Woodside,  Coulterville,  Randolph  county.  May  Wheat  (Special  Premium)..  10  00 

S.  W.  Arnold,  Cortland,  DeKalb  county,  Spring  Wheat,  Second  best 16  00 

H.  L.  Boies,  Sycamore,  DeKttlb  county.  Spring  Wheat,  Third  best 10  00 

S.  W.  Arnold,  Indian  Corn,  Second  best 25  00 

S.  W.  Arnold,.  Oats,  Second  best 10  00 

S.  W.  Arnold,  Beans,  First  Premium 10  00 

S.  Wilber,  Momence,  Onions,  First  Premium 10  00 

FARMS,     NURSSBIES,     ETO. 
Best  improved  and  highly  cultiTated  Farm  of  not  less  than  160  Acres :  First  Pre- 
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Bert  ainii|ed  mod  eoHiTatod  Nursery  of  Orafted  aod  Budded  Apple  Treee,  1  to  4 

fetn  oldL  Cbaries  Kennioott,  Saodoral,  Marion  oonntT,  Pint  Premiam 30  00 

Saith  0.  Miiikler,  Speeie  Orore,  Kendall  oonnt?,  Seoond  Premmm 10  00 

Beit  Apple  Orchard  m  bearing,  not  leas  than  100  trees,  with  names  and  Tuieties, 

A  &  Coe;  Port  Brron,  RoekialaDd  oonnty.  First  Premiam $95  00 

Snith  Q.  Mmkler,  Speoie  OroTe,  Kendall  ooontr,  Seoond  Premiam    15  00 

Bast  Peer  Orchard  of  not  loss  than  one  handrea  Trees  in  bearinf^  Robert  Doaglas, 

Wukegan,  Lake  eoontj.  First  Premiam 85  00 

WilliMnfatea,  Tamaroa^  Ferry  ooantj,  Seoond  Premiam 15  00 

BMt  Peach  Ordiard  ia  oenring,  not  less  than  one  hondred  Trees,  A.  P.  Grosbj, 

Centnlia,  Marion  conntT.  First  Premiam 85  00 

WBfiaa  TtteSk  Tamaro^  Ferrj  ooontgr,  Seoond  Premiam 15  00 

BMt  experiment  in  Underdraining,  darioff  the  jear,  not  less  than  10  acres,  Henry 

IL  Kidder,  Bransion,  Cook  oonnty,  Firrt  Premiam 50  00 

&Bth  6.  Ifinkler,  Specie  QroTO,  Kendall  ooanty,  Second  Premiam 10  00 

Beit  Apple  OrdiardTin  bearing,  not  less  than  100  Trees,  with  names  and  Tarieties, 

A  S.  toe,  Port  Byron,  Roeklsland  connty,  First  Premiam 85  00 

For  the  best  ten  ponnds  of  Sugar,  made  from  Chinese  or  Afrieao  cane,  <ln  this  case 
ifricnJtoJohnH.8mith7wnt7«|ltti><^ 35  00 

There  were  nuuiy  samples  on  exhibition  from  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
which  could  not,  ander  the  rule  of  the  Societjj,  compete  with  the 
nfiiuMB  prodoctioiis.  Of  these,  t^i  potrnds  presented  by  Henry 
Cook,  Iboisfield,  Ohio,  received  the  highest  commendation.  This 
ymple  was  well  granulated,  of  light  color,  and  free  from  gum, 
bang  what  is  known  in  commerce  as  a  livelj,  brightoolored  sugar. 

lor  &e  best  twenty  ponnds  of  Sagar,  made  on  Cook's  BTsporator.  the  Premiam  of  one 

efCoeVs  Best  Copper  Ho.  4  Eraporators,  offered  bj  Messrs.  Blyrayers,  Bates  A  Day, 

im  awarded  to  Harrey  B..  Smith,  of  Qaiaoy.  Illinois. 
ler  Ibe  best  gallon  of  Sirup  of  Chinese  or  Anrican  cane,  (in  this  case  AfHoan,)  awarded 

teJ.H,STOth,Qainoy,  niinois $15  00 

fw^aUoB  of  Sirvp,  made  from  Sow  Case,  (the  species  andetennined,)  a  speoUl  pre- 

Bnm  of  no,  awnrded  to  Samnefjiooker,  Eoshyille,  Illinois. 
F^tbe  best  gallon  Strop  from  Chinese  Cane,  a  speoiai  premiam  of  $10,  was  awarded  to 

QL  D.  Bobvts^  JacksonrUle. 

Two  samples  of  Sirup,  made  by  Pifield  <fe  Ohoate,  of  Tiskilwa, 
Bweau  county,  Illinois,  were  very  moch  admired. 

Samples  presented  by  S.  W.  Arnold,  of  Cortland,  DeKalb 
Qoanhr,  Illinois;  Hoigan  L.  Lloyd,  of  Monds,  Illinois;  Lyman 
Hejcham,  DitPace  county,  Illinois :  and  others,  were  excellent, 
»d  it  was  really  diflBcuJt  to  decide  wnere  the  premium  should  go. 

Hr.  C.  Cory,  of  Lima.  Lagrange  county.  IndianiL  presented 
amples  of  Sorghum  and  Maple  Sugar,  and  Sorghum  Sirup,  made 
oifis  Evaporator,  a  model  of  whidi  he  exhibited.  The  sirups 
▼«e  fifle,  and  the  Jfeple  Suear  very  superior.  The  Sugar  seemed 
to  have  been  injxired  m  gramuation  by  the  too  free  use  of  lime. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  FIELD  CROPS,  ETC- 


STATEMENT  OF  B.  W.  ABNOLD. 
OOBN. 

Statement  of  maimer  of  cultivatioii,  etc^  of  afield  of  com  raised 
by  8.  W.  Arnold,  of  Gortland,  DeKalb  county,  Dlinoifl,  1861: 

Land  broke  four  years  ago  last  spring.  First  three  crops  on  the 
land  was  wheat ;  fourth,  com.  The  straw  from  about  thirty  acres 
of  wheat  was,  last  year,  spread  on  the  land  and  burned.  Com- 
menced plowing  the  7th  or  May,  with  three  horses;  furrow  not 
less  than  10  indies.  After  plowing,  draped  and  rolled ;  marked 
very  deep,  the  driver  riding  on  marker;  nve  rows  at  once,  8  feet 
li  mches  between  rows,  rlanted  15th  and  16th  of  May;  mostly 
dropped  by  hand,  one  seed  in  a  place,  10  inches  apart,  and  covered 
by  rolling  across  the  furrows.  '  Commenced  working  with  two 
horse  dr^,  the  narrow  end  behind,  as  soon  as  the  rows  could  be 
well  seen.  Worked  in  all  five  times,  with  drag,  shovel-plow  and 
cultivator.    Harvested  in  the  usual  way,  the  last  of  October. 

Plowing  com  ffronnd  with  three  honee  three  dajs,  at  $S  per  dAjr, $6  00 

Dreg^ng,  rolungand  me^ng,  ly^dajn,  at$l  60, %  85 

Planting— to  six  dars  labor  at  76c, 4  60 

Seed  com.  fire  pecKs, , 62 

Working  fire  timet— 1  daj,  1  horse  and  man  each  time,  at  $1  IS)^  per  daj, 6  62 

Hanresung— to  18  dajs,  one  man  at  75c ^ 9  75 

Total  cost  of  prodnetioD,  exel«siTe  of  interest  on  inrestment^ ^. . .  .$88  74 

S.  W.  ARNOLD. 


STATEMENT  OF  iL  a  BARNARD,  BLOOMIKOTON,  HoLEAN  COUNTY. 
WINTBB  WHEAT. 

The  land  on  which  the  above  crop  was  raised,  was  two  years  ago 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  small  timber.  The  timber  was 
gnMed  up  in  February  and  March;  the  land  plowed  in  June;  the 
wheat  sown  September  10th,  and  harvested  July  10th  and  11th. 
The  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  similar  to  the  soil  of  all  timber  land  through 
the  north  part  of  the  State.    It  was  only  plowed  once,  and  no 
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other  cultivAtioD,  except  to  harrow  in  the  seecL    The  kind  of  wheat 
is  what  is  here  known  as  the  MedUerrcmewn. 
Expenses  of  the  crop: 

DB. 


To  five  dars'  plowing  wHh  three  horses  and  two  men, |15  00 

three  dajs'  harrowing,  two  horses  and  one  man,  $2  per  day, 6  00 

eight  hushels  seed  wheat,  at  $1, 8  00 


harresting  and  stacking, ^ 12  00 

threshhig, 15  00 

marketing,  (half  the  crop  sold  at  home  for  seed,) 5  00 

Total, : ^1_00 

^7 196  bushels  and  iO  pounds  wheat  sold  atdOoento, $166  63 

TWal  profit, $96  6» 


STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  J.  WOODBIDE,  RAND0I*PH  COUNTY. 
WINTEB  WHEAT. 

Says :  I  raised  a  crop  of  white  winter  wheat  the  past  season  npon 
a  certain  piece  of  land,  surveyed  by  J.  S.  Lemon;  that  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  srown  thereon  was  one  hundred  and  eiffhty-nine  and 
one-half  bush^y  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel;  that  ne  was  as- 
sisted in  harvesting  and  measuring  said  crop  of  wheat  by  Henry 
Ledbetter;  that  the  statement  annexed,  subscribed  by  this  depo- 
nent as  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  expense,  etc.,  is  in  all  respects 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief;  and  that  the  sample 
of  grain  exhibited  is  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  whole  crop. 

JOHN  J.  WOODSIDE. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  J.  WOODSIDE,  RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 
WINTER  WHEAT. 

I  raised  a  crop  of  May  (winter)  wheat  the  past  season,  upon  a 
certain  piece  of  land,  surveyed  by  J.  S.  Lemon;  that  the  quantity 
of  wheat  grown  thereon  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  and  one- 
half  bushels,  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel ;  that  he  was  as- 
sisted in  harvesting  and  measuring  said  crop  of  wheat  bv  Henry 
Ledbetter;  that  the  statement  annexed,  suDScribed by  tnis depo- 
nent, as  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  expenses,  etc.,  is  in  all  re- 
spects true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief;  and  that  the 
sample  of  grain  exhibited  is  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  whole 

crop. 

^  JOHN  J.  wooDsms. 
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STATEMENT  OF  8.  W.  ASNOLD. 

SPEINa   WHEAT. 

Statement  of  the  method  of  cultivatiou  of  5  13-100  acres  of 
spring  wheat,  raised  by  S.  W.  Arnold,  Cortland,  Illinois,  seasoa 
of  1861: 

Ground,  high,  slightly  rolling  pndrie.  The  present  is  the  third 
crop  of  wheat  in  succession ;  ground  broke  four  years  last  spring; 
plowed  last  October  in  the  ordmary  manner,  with  two  horses,  about 
six  inches  deep;  was  sown  about  1st  of  April,  with  about  two 
bushels  clean  seed  of  the  China  Tea  variety ;  narrowed  once,  and 
cross  harrowed  once,  and  finally  rolled  with  a  wooden  roller.  No 
manure  has  ever  been  used  on  the  land,  except  a  small  straw  stack 
was  burned  on  a  few  square  rods. 

To  2Xd»y8' plowing,  It  $1  60  per  day, $4^ 

1  day  dragging  and  rolling I  60 

sowing  88,  reapinj^  —  cento  par  acre,  $1  59, I  9i 


binding  and  stackinff, 4  00 

isne' 

Chicago  1 
2  bushels  pier  acre,  seeo,  12>^  boBheU,  at  76  cents, ..  T.' '. 9  87H 


threshing  111>^  bushels  at  Scents, '. 8  93 

cost  of  freight  to  Chiciu^  and  commission  for  selling,  10  cents, 11  15 


Total  cost  delivered  in  Chicago, $41  18^ 

The  wheat  is  still  on  hand  reserved  for  seed,  and  the  Committee 
may  put  what  price  they  please  upon  it,  having  reference  to  Chi- 
cago price  current 

a  W.  ARNOLD. 


STATEMENT  OP  HENHyS.  BOIES,  SYCAMORE,  DEKALB  COUNTY. 
SPRING    WHEAT. 

Statement  in  regard  to  Spring  Wheat: 

The  land  upon  whidi  this  crop  was  raised,  was  well  manured  in 
the  spring  of  the  previous  jeox  with  barn-yard  manure,  and  mostly 
planted  to  potatoes,  of  which  a  good  crop  was  raised,  and,  as  the 
digging  of  the  potatoes  left  th«  Iwd  in  the  &U  in  fine  order,  it  was 
not  plowed  at  all  for  this  crop ;  huit^  on  tl^e  25ih  day  of  March,  I 
sowed  ten  bushels  of  Java  wheat  upon  it  broadicast.  The  ground 
at  this  time  waa  thaw^  out  only  aJ>out  three  indiM  deep,  but  was 
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crop  of  onr  county  to  about  one-half  the  average  (I  hardly  know 
exactly  what,)  affected  this  to  a  considerable  extent,  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  very  good  profit  for  a  year  of  failure  of  crops,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  statement,  which  I  take  from  my  account 
book: 

FIELD  NO.  2 — SPRING  WHEAT. 
DR. 

Tb  13<  days'  work  of  man,  and  1  days'  work  of  team,  sowing  and  dragging. |2  18 

10  bushels  seed  wheat,  80  cts 8  00 

Reaping  5W  acres  at  75  cents 4  18 

Binding,  4X  days 4  16 

Settingup,  IX  days 1  48 

Stacking 2  80 

Threshing 18  00 

$85  65 

CR 

By  180  bushels  No.  1  wheat  on  hand  now,  worth  60  cents $78  00 

86  65 

Set  profit $42  85 

180  bushels,  diyided  by  5  47-100  acres,  makes  28  76-100  boshels  per  acre. 

'  H.  L.  BOIES. 


STATEMENT  OF  S.  WILBEB. 
ONIONS. 

HoMBKCS,  Kavkakbs  Oouktt,  Ijacrois, 
Vecmihtr  1,  1861. 
To  ^  Corretponding  8«er€lary  of  the  8taU  AgrienUttral  SwUif : 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  a  statement  of  the  one-fourth 
acre  of  Field  Onions,  the  crop  which  I  entered  for  premium  at  the 
Ninth  Agricultural  Annual  Fair,  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois  : 

The  yield  from  the  one-fourth  acre  was  175^  bushels,  at  the  rate 
of  702  bushels  to  the  acre ;  soil  black,  sandy  loam,  rather  inclined 
to  moisture ;  had  been  cultivated  in  onions  for  six  consecutive 
years,  and  well  manured  each  year  except  one.  This  year  apjplied 
ten  loads  of  well  rotted  manure,  after  plowing;  evenly  spread  and 
harrowed  in.  Quantity  of  seed,  one  pound;  variety,  Danvers 
Yellow ;  sowed  May  9th,  with  hand-drill  in  rows  14  inches  apart. 
Harvested  September  23d ;  I  raised  them  for  seed ;  price  estimated 
at  fifty  cents  per  bushel ;  account  of  expenses  carefully  kept ;  and 
the  following  is  my  statement : 

D&. 

To  10  loads  manure  at  15  cents |1  ^ 

Ipoandseed 1  00 

Plowing  and  FoUin|f 75 

12  dajr  labor,  calUyatinff,  etc.,  7o  cents 9  00 

4^daja*  barTesting  at  75  cents 8  W 

$15  68 

CR 

Bj  175K  bnahels  at  50  cents $87  75 

Net  profit .$78  12 
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I  raised  one-fourth  acre  of  the  Ked  Onion  contiguous  to  the  other, 
which  yielded  only  153  bushels.  I  sowed,  this  year,  one-half  pound 
less  seed  than  last,  and  raised  larger  onions,  but  about  the  same 
number  of  bushels.  My  manure  cost  only  the  hauling — about  15 
cents  per  load.    The  crop  was  measured  in  a  sealed  Imf-busheL 

SLOCUH  WILBER. 


STATEMENT  OF  S.  W.  ARNOLD. 
OATS. 

Statement  of  manner  of  cultivation  of  a  field  of  oats  raised  by 
S".  W.  Arnold,  of  Cortland,  DeKalb  county,  Dlinois,  in  1861 : 

Land  broke  four  years  ago  last  spring ;  first  crop  wheat,  second 
com,  third  wheat,  fourth  oats.  Manner  and  time  of  plowing,  drag- 
ging and  rolling,  about  the  same  as  the  statement  for  spring  wheat; 
quantity  of  seed,  between  four  and  five  bushelsjper  acre,  (not 
measured  exactly ;)  sown  with  Gaboon's  Broadcast  Hand-sower,  the 
29th  day  of  April,  1861.  ' 

Plowing,  5  days  at  $1  50 |T  60 

Dragging  and  rolling,  S  dajs $00 

Sowing,  60  cents ;  seed  at  80  oenta  per  bathel,  about  $S  60 4  10 

Reaping,  62  W  oenta  per  acre 6  46 

Binding  ana  stacking 8  28 

Threshing 1$  44 

Cost  of  prodnction $4S  77 

Crop  on  hand  worth  very  little  to  sell ;  Committee  can  value  it 
as  they  please ;  cost  of  carnage  to  Chicago  and  commission  for  sell- 
ing, about  six  cents  per  busheL 

a  W.  ARNOLD. 


STATEMENT  OP  8.  W.  ARNOLD. 
BEANS. 

Statement  of  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  of  a  field  of  Beans, 
raised  by  S.  W.  Arnold,  of  Cortland, 'DeBIalb  county,  Illinois,  in 
1861 : 

Ground  occupied  last  year  by  watermelons,  which  were  slightly 
manured  in  the  hill  with  hog  and  cow  manure ;  ground  broke  five 
years  ago  last  spring ;  ground  rather  low,  but  not  at  all  wet ;  plowed 
m  common  way,  27th  May ;  dragged  alternately  several  times ; 
marked  out  witn  horses ;  rows  15  mches  apart ;  planted  28th  of 
May ;  15  inches  apart  between  hills,  four  beans  in  a  hill,  and  cov- 
ered with  hoe ;  dressed  out  twice  with  hoe,  and  harvested  in  Sep- 
tember ;  yield  thirteen  bushels  nineteen  pounds. 
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Plowuig»  draesiog,  rolling  and  marking,  )^  daj $     75 

Flantioff,  to  i  aayi     -  •-•       -  -  -~ 

2V  pecks  beans  at  ,    . 

Polling  and  stacking,  '2  days 1  60 


Flantinff,  toTdays,  at  75  cents 1  60 

*"  '     cks  1  '  "'        '     "   ' 


I  beans  at  $1  per  bnsbel 62 

nd  stacking,  2  days 1  60 

Thresfiing,  1  day ^ 75 

Total  cost  of  prodnetion $5  12 

Mostly  sold  in  Chicago  at  $1  25  per  bnsbel,  freight  and  commission,  10  cents $1~15 

115  88 

a  W.   ARNOLD. 


MANTJFACTUEE  OF  SUGAE   AND     SIRUP. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  H.  SMITH,  OF  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS.  

The  litde  experience  whieli  I  have  had  for  the  last  few  years,  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil  and  manufecturing  sirup  and  sugar  from  the 
Chinese  and  African  canes,  has  heen  mtught  with  much  interest 
and  encouragement. 

The  ferming  community  in  our  district  have  generally  expressed 
full  satisfection  for  the  munificent  returns  for  their  labors. 

Not  less  than  six  thousand  barrels  of  good  sirup  have  been  man- 
ufactured in  Adams  county  this  season;  while  m  feet  our  imple- 
ments were  of  the  rudest  material,  and  unfit  to  make  good  experi- 
ments. Hereafter  we  shall  spare  no  means  for  a  proper  outfit. 
We  have  used  the  Cincinnati  Crusher  and  Cook's  Evaporating 
Pan,  No.  3;  and  a  long  pan  put  in  connection  with  this,  say  2| 
feet  wide  and  20  feet  long,  the  bottom  being  of  copper,  or  galvan- 
ized iron,  has  produced  liax  the  best  and  most  economical  results  in 
our  experience,  making  260  to  375  gallons  per  day,  with  one  cord 
of  wood.  We  use  the  evaporator  until  the  juice  is  thoroughlv  clari- 
fied and  no  white,  gluey  scum  making  its  appearance,  and  that  dis- 
appears at  about  20  deg.  to  25  deg.  iBeaume;  then  it  passes  gradu- 
afly  into  the  long  pan,  which  is  ^o  under  a  concentrated  boil,  run- 
ning itself  down  to  the  end  of  the  long  pan,  and  as  it  reaches  85 
deg,  to  37  deg.  Beaume,  the  gate  is  opened  into  a  large  fiat  cooler 
that  will  hold  the  labor  of  the  day.  Frequently  stirring  it  through 
the  day,  the  next  morning  you  will  find  a  considerable  granulation,  if 
from  tne  African  cane,  similar  to  the  specimens  in  the  bottle  noW  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration,  in  sirup  and  sugar,  and  without  the  aid 
of  any  diemical  agent,  and  nothing  but  skimmer  and  fire.  The  sul- 
phite of  lime  will  extract  all  the  add  from  the  sugar,  if  a  solution  of  it 
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is  mingled  with  the  juice  while  in  the  process  of  cleansing.  "We 
have  by  this  process  made  about  one  ton  of  sugar  this  season,  from 
the  African  cane.  This  specimen  of  sirup  is  from  the  Chinese 
cane,  without  the  use  of  anything  but  the  skinuner  and  fire.  Our 
climate  has  proved  beyond  a  douot  that  we  have  in  these  Chinese 
and  African  plants,  a  staple  production,  which  is  natural  to  our  soil, 
and  will  be  one  of  our  greatest  conmiodities  of  compiercial  ex- 
change. 

Upon  the  soil,  the  opinion  has  been  prevalent,  the  richer  the  soil 
the  better  the  canCy  but  that  is  a  losing  mistake;  for  the  more  luxu- 
riant and  rank  the  cane,  the  more  spongy  and  woody  fibres  in  the 
stalk;  and  although  it  yields  more  jmce  to  the  acre,  it  will  run 
onlv  5  to  7  deg.  Beaume,  while  a  smaller  growth,  on  weaker  land, 
will  run  from  10  to  12  deg.  Beaume.  The  Chinese  cane,  when 
raised  on  sandy  soil,  gives  a  most  beautiful  flavored  sirup,  and  is 
more  desirable  for  sirup  than  any  of  the  Imphee  kinds,  as  there  is 
much  more  acid  in  the  African  canes.  We  nave  met  with  several 
varieties  of  the  African,  but  find  in  our  experiments  only  three  that 
are  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil.  The  remainder,  the  seasons 
are  too  short  for  ripening.  Tlie  Neeaza-na  Boombwa-na  and  Oom- 
se-a-na — these  will  ripen  in  ninety  days,  and  our  yield  has  been 
1200  pounds  of  sugar,  and  125  to  200  gallons  of  sirup  to  the  acre. 

We  find  no  trouole  from  these  canes  to  make  sugars,  and  had  we 
the  implements  for  a  refining  process,  or  had  we  been  permitted  to 
take  our  sugar  to  the  Chicago  refinery,  our  specimens  would  havo 
equaled  Belcher's  best  white  crushed.  You  can  take  all  acid  taste 
from  the  Imphee  cane  with  a  small  solution  of  sulphite  of  lime. 

We  find  also  that  the  season  has  much  to  do  with  the  saccharine 
richness  of  the  cane.  A  dry  season  has  proved  much  the  most  iEa- 
vorable,  and  in  fact  these  are  the  most  hardy  plants  of  all  our  fum- 
ing vegetation,  and  a  severe  drouth  is  greatly  to  their  advantage. 
A  nigh,  rolling,  sandy  soil,  we  have  succeeded  the  best  with;  not 
but  these  plants  will  give  a  good  return  on  any  soil,  even  on  the 
fiat  meadow  land,  and  will  improve  the  land  wherever  they  grow. 

JPlanting.-r-TlnB  should  be  as  early  as  convenient,  the  seed  being 
soaked  about  two  hours  in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  (say 
one  ounce  to  one  pint  of  seed).  Every  day  gained  will  be  so 
much  done  in  the  manufacturing  before  trost.  u  you  plant  radish 
seed  with  the  cane,  they  are  up  soon,  and  will  guide  you  in  early 
cultivating  your  crop.  We  have  lost  much  in  covering  too  deep : 
cover  very  lightly.  The  seed,  if  covered  deep,  will  rot.  VTe  nseno 
manure,  unless  it  may  be  vegetable,  and  by  this  means  we  have  been 
able  to  work  our  crop  by  the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September. 

Some  portions  of  your  field  may  be  fit  to  work  earlier  than  other 
portions.  You  may  determine  this  by  cutting  at  different  points 
and  expressing  the  juice,  and  it  will  vary  from  five  to  ten  degrees, 
Beaume.  We  believe  the  Chinese  cane,  if  planted  year  after  year, 
without  change  of  seed,  will  naturally  run  to  broom  com,  even  if 
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there  is  none  near  it  to  hybridize  from,  and  we  know  that  the  Af- 
rican and  Chinese  do  hybridize  from  each  other,  but  we  have  not 
made  the  experiment  exulnsiyely  to  know  the  result.  We  plant 
four  feet  one  way  and  twelve  inches  the  other,  north  and  south. 
The  African  cane  stands  the  winds  of  our  prairies  much  better  than 
Chinese,  because  it  does  not  grow  so  tall,  and  has  a  much  thicker 
stalk.  Cane  that  is  broken  or  bent,  or  scarred  in  any  way,  is  unfit 
for  sugar  or  sirup,  because  the  wound  sours  the  juice,  and  gives  the 
sirup  a  dark  color.  The  seed  will  become  a  very  important  item 
in  tnis  crop.  There  are  not  less  than  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  it  is  worth  more  than  com  for  horses,  hog^  or  any 
kind  of  stock,  and  makes  as  good  a  cake  as  the  buckwheat.  We 
have  fatted  hogs  exclusively  with  the  cane  seed,  and  as  good  pork 
as  any  we  ever  had. 

If  you  sow  oats  and  mix  the  cane  seed,  you  can  harvest  your 
oats  and  have  a  fine  ^rass  pasture  all  the  season  for  stock,  and  the 
cow  that  is  fed  u^on  it  will  give  an  increased  quantity}  of  milk. 

When  you  begin  to  manufacture  your  crop,  strip  the  leaves,  cut 
the  cane,  and  express  the  juice  all  on  the  same  day,  if  you  would 
avoid  the  souring  or  fermenting  of  the  juice,  (which  commences  as 
soon  86  the  cane  is  cut,)  otherwise  you  will  destroy  the  flavor  of 
the  sirup.  From  fermented  juice  the  acid  is  hard  to  remove;  but 
a  natural  acid  can  be  remedied.  There  is  naturally  in  the  leaf  a 
bitter  sap,  which  will  produce  bitter  sirup,  and  this  has.  been  called 
by  most  people,  scorched  sirup.  Now,  when  the  leaf  is  removed, 
it  causes  a  wound  and  this  bitter  sap  runs  to  the  stalk|  if  it  stands 
any  time  after  stripping.  Yet,  this  is  much  more  perceptible  when 
the  frost  strikes  the  leaf.  Then  you  have  what  is  called  scorched 
sirup  all  the  time.  If  the  weather  is  cool,  I  would  advise  the  cane 
to  be  cut  and  shocked  before  the  frost  touches  it; 

We  have  referred  to  the  refining  process.  The  Chicago  refinery, 
we  have  but  little  doubt,  will  have  all  it  can  do  another  season  to  re- 
fine our  sinq)  and  sugar.  Why  not?  Our  suffar  has  ad  good  a 
body,  and  as  firm  a  crystalization,  as  any  of  the  Southern.  All 
sugars  have  to  be  puiged  from  the  molasses;  and  I  remember  well 
"vmen  our  Southern  sugars  were  as  moist  and  heavy*as  the  speci- 
mens before  vou.  Dur  draining  process  has  been  rather  a  forced 
one,  and  we  nave  pressed  the  sump  from  the  sugar  tJirough  fine 
bale-doth.  Last  week  tiiese  specimens  were  in  the  sirup.  We 
have  not  used  a  draining  room,  which  should  be  kept^at  a  temper- 
ature of  about  ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  African  sirup  kept 
in  such  a  room  will  produce  seven-tenths  sugar. 

ifaNMwyg^  1868. 

Mr.  8.  states  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  five  cents  per  pound, 
eirup  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon. 
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STATEMENT  OP  HENHY  COOK,  OF  MANSHELD,  OHIO. 

The  sample  of  sugar  (10  lbs.,)  accompanying  the  followinff  state- 
ment, was  the  best  article  on  exhibition,  and  received  the  niffheet 
commendation  of  the  Executive  Committee — ^being  produced  out 
of  this  State,  it  could  not  compete  for  the  premium* 

To  (K4Memktr9<^tJU  Board  <^  OiimnoUStaUAgrieidtw^ 

Gentlemen:  In  response  to  the  liberal  offer  of  your  Society  for 
the  best  samples  of  Sorghum  sugar,  I  send  herewith  ten  pounds  of 
my  crop  of  1861,  together  with  a  sample  of  several  barrels  of  my 
molasses.  My  process  of  cultivating  and  manufacturing  the  sorgho 
plant  is  as  follows: 

I  sprouted  my  seed  by  putting  it  into  warm  watei^  and  letting  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours  by  my  stove.  On  the  7th  of  May,  I  planted 
it  in  a  piece  of  gravelly  upland,  soil  rather  poor  ana  had  been 

Slanted  m  cane  the  two  preceding  vears.  My  cane  stood  about 
iree  feet  apart  one  way  and  two  and  a  half  the  other.  I  began  to 
work  it  as  soon  as  I  could  see  the  cane,  and  kept  the  ground  clean 
and  well  stirred  until  the  cane  was  about  three  feet  high.  I  allowed 
the  suckers  to  grow  with  the  rest.  About  the  first  of  October  the 
seed  began  to  ripen,  but  not  over  half  the  cane  matured  before  I 
cut  it  up,  for  fear  of  frost  I  shocked  it,  and  allowed  a  circulation 
of  air  tnrough  it  by  banding  around  the  tons  instead  of  the  mid- 
dles. After  standing  a  few  days,  I  haulea  it  into  the  bam  and 
stripped  and  topped  it,  as  my  time  was  so  taken  with  my  neigh- 
bors^ cane  I  coma  not  work  my  own,  but  when  I  worked  it  I  found 
that  the  exposure  to  the  sun  while  in  shock  had  brought  on  fermen- 
tation and  materially  injured  my  prospects  for  the  ton  or  two  of 
sugar  I  had  intended  making.  As  an  experiment,  I  selected  the 
ffafiows  stalks,  or  breaks  of  my  shocks,  pressed  them  out  and  boiled 
me  juice  on  the  Cook  Evaporator,  and  set  the  sirup  in  a  warm 
place,  in  an  open  shallow  vessel — the  temperature  about  80  deg.  P. 
The  result  was  crystalization  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  used  no  de- 
fecating agents  except  heat  amd  the  Skimmer.  The  sirup  weighed 
eleven  pounds  to  me  gallon.  When  thoroughly  crystaliz^,  I 
drained  it  bv  pressing  out  the  molasses.  My  mode  of  doing  this 
is  to  pour  the  crysttdized  mass  into  a  strong  bag  of  coarse  unen, 
and  put  it  under  any  press  which  may  be  convenient.  A  short 
time  IS  sufficient  to  press  it  dry.  The  sugar  should  be  warm  when 
put  into  jpr^ss.  I  prefer  this  to  any  other  mode  of  draining,  be- 
cause of  its  s^eed  and  thoroughness. 

My  deductions  from  four  years'  experiments  are,  that  sorffhum 
sugar  can  be  made  with  certainty  ana  profit;  that  the  cane  should 
ripen  in  the  field  if  possible;  that  when  the  juice  has  attained  its 
maximum  of  sugar  tne  cane  should  be  cut  and  worked  as  rapidly 
as  possible;  that  such  portions  of  the  cane  as  cannot  be  immediately 
worked  should  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  weather. 

There  is  a  gum  in  the  cane  juice  which  must  be  removed  before 
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^^'l^^i^oii  and  draina^  can  be  accomplished.  I  have  never 
suGceeded  in  removing  this  in  ordinary  pans  and  kettles,  or  by  the 
TO  of  chenuwds.  The  juice  mnst  be  snbjected  to  diflTerent  degrees 
^Jj^' ™^^^g  from  a  low  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  means  af- 
lordea  of  Temoving  the  impurities  while  subjected  to  this  heat,  lest 
Mmngonce  been  liberated  from  the  juice,  they  may,  bv  continued 
J«umg,  become  re-incorporated.  This  process  eventually  liberates 
the  gum  so  that  it  may  be  removed  with  the  skimmer. 


HENBT  COOK. 


STA.TEMBNT  OP  GEO.  J.  MAXWELL,  LEXINGTON,  OHIO. 

^n^  speomen  of  engar  presented  by  Mr.  M.  is  the  lightest col- 
«^  sample  on  exhibition,  at  the  late  meetiuff.  It  is  indeed  a  very 
beautiful  article.] 

The  accoimjanyinff  sample  of  sugar  is  forwarded  as  a  specimen 
Of  my  manufacture  from  this  fall's  crop.    My  mode  of  cultivation 

X  f°^^^a<^ture  is  as  follows : 

tht  ^^^^^^Jf^  ^  mellow  piece  of  land  which  had  been  in  broom  com 

l^A  y^^^^y  plowed  it  deeply,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  drilled 

Tfh^^'^^ZJ^  I'ows  about  three  feet  apart    When  the  cane  came  up, 

«^^^^>r^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  inches.    The  soil  was  of  a  warm, 

Ik  ^"^frSf ^^^^  nature,  with  a  trace  of  lime  in  its  composition. 

th<^^    *!^ri^^i^  stirred,  hoeing  my  cane  four  times  and  cleaning  out 

^a^^^^    ^^^^nghly.    At  the  last  hoeing  the  cane  was  about 

^^~  nigti.    ^art  of  the  cane  was  suckered.  but  in  working  up 

ti^^^      ^^  ^^*  perceive  that  I  had  gained  anything  by  it,  as 

^^^^  ocers    left  all  matnred,  and  were  as  rich  in  juice  as  the  main 

nn?^r^  ^^  4^^^  ^  September,  the  seed  had  ripened,  but  I  was 
^rtdS^S^  i-i^  "^^^^  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^2^*  ^^  ^^  ^^y®  afterward,  at 
thoroucSf^^  ^  lower  three  joints  were  quite  yellow,  showing  its 
lon^  f^  J^P^ess.  About  the  propriety  of  allowing  it  to  stand  so 
Wv:Z!.  ^  V^^^  ^  ^^  <^^er  of  frost,)  I  can  express  no  opinion. 
and  V^^K  ^  to  the  miu!  topped  it,  cut  the  canes  in  the  middle, 
^^r^^iT^^^S^^  ^^  ^®  butts  by  itself,  on  one  of  Cook's  evapo- 
s^^rt?I^^^^.^^f*^yforeignsub8tancesfordefecation.    On 

UttvU^t^T^^i^^^  ^^  never  barreled  at  all)  into  a  warm  place, 
"  CTjetalized  m  fortv^io>.f  i.^ rm ^J  ^^  « «^^t  ^^J 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WARNER,  OF  MORRISON,  ILLINOia 

Mossnoir,  Whitbsidi  Oountt,  iLLoron, 
Jamiarp  6,  186S. 

Dear  Sir  :  Being  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  agriculturista 
to  be  holden  in  Springfield,  on  the  7th  inst,  I  submit  the  following 
items  pertaining  to  sugar  and  sirup,  for  the  j^ear  a.  d.  1861.  On 
or  about  December  25th  last,  I  forwarded  circulars  to  seventy-two 
persons  in  this  county,  reported  to  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sorghum  sweets,  propounding  certain  questions  relative  to  the 
culture  and  manufacture  thereof.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have 
received  answers  from  twenty  of  the  number,  irom  which  I  gatiier 
the  following  facts : 

Of  the  twenty  reported,  twelve  have  iron  and  eight  wooden  mills. 

The  total  number  of  gallons  of  sirup  made  is  12,996. 

The  greatest  number  of  gallons  of  sirup  made  by  one  person  is 
1,500. 

The  least  number  of  gallons  made  by  one  person  is  100. 

There  was  no  sugar  made  equal  to  ordinary  New  Orleans,  unless 
in  very  small  quantities. 

Seventeen  of  the  number  do  not  deem  clarifying  materials  es- 
sential to  the  manufacture  of  sirup  ordinariljr,  one  of  the  number 
does  deem  clarifying  essential,  and  two  are  silent  upon  the  subject 

The  averaged  number  of  gallons  of  juice  boile  J  mto  one  of  simp 
is  7  9-10. 

Ten  of  the  number  are  in  favor  of  the  African  cane  for  general 
cultivation,  two  are  in  favor  of  the  African  cane  for  general  culti- 
vation, two  are  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  cane,  and  eight  had  not  yet 
sufficient  experience  to  decide. 

Seventeen  of  the  number  pronounce  in  favor  of  a  richy  sandy 
sail  for  the  culture  of  both  tne  African  and  Chinese  cane,  one  in 
favor  of  a  well  drained  clay  soil,  and  two  are  silent  in  the  matter. 

The  greatest  average  number  of  gallons  of  sirup  per  acre  in  an] 
one  vicinity  is  225,  the  least  80,  and  the  average  142  6-10.  j 

The  greatest  cost  per  gallon  of  sirup,  as  established  by  any  onej 
manufacturer,  is  fifty  cents,  the  least  twenty  cents,  and  the  average 
thirty-one  cents.  j 

Taking  the  twenty  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  at 
airuD  as  a  standard  of  the  whole  number  of  seventy-two  persons  in 
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cane  seed,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  wb8,  by  carelessness,  intermixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  broom  com  seed.  The  effect,  in  the  fall 
of  1860,  was  hardly  perceptible,  but  in  the  fall  of  1861,  it  proved 
disastrous  in  the  extreme,  the  juice  from  tiie  mill  indicating  only 
two  decrees  on  the  saccharometer,  and  producing  dairk^  strong  cmd 
bitter  sirup,  scarcely  worth  anything.^* 

The  sample  marked  "  B,"  is  the  average  of  fifteen  different  par- 
oels,  made  from  different  cane  at  one  mHl.  The  richest  juice  ex- 
pressed at  that  mill,  marked  seven  and  a  half,  while  the  average 
was  about  five  d^sreee  on  the  saccharometea:. 

The  sample  "  O,''  is  the  entire  barrel  of  sirup  in  the  act  of  gran- 
ulation ;  m^de  from  Chinese  sugar  cane.  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  barrels  over  the  county  in  a  similar  condition. 

The  sample  "  D,"  taken  from  a  barrel  of  sirup,  forty  per  cent, 
of  which  had  granulated,  made  also  from  Chinese  sugar  cane. 

The  sample  ^^  £,''  is  made  from  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  a  com- 
mon artide. 

No  clarifying  molmals  were  used  in  any  of  these  samples.  I 
vCTv  much  regret  my  inabilitjr  to  furnish  you  with  some  samples, 
made  fit>m  the  African  cane,  the  sirup  of  which  is  very  nice.  I 
have  not  yet  received  the  samples  promised. 

From  my  own,  and  knowleoge  derived  from  others,  I  am  satis- 
fied the  iifrican  cane  contains  but  little  of  that  addy  so  abundant 
in  the  Chinese  cane,  and  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  cane  is 
ridier  and  produces  more  cfystalizable  matter.  Of  the  twenty 
sugar  growers  hereinbefore  reported,  it  will  be  seen  a  large  major- 
ity are  in  &vor  of  the  African  cane  for  general  cultivation.  But  I 
tmnk  when  we  shall  be  masters  of  the  art,  to  neii^raluse  the  acidj  so 
prevalent  in  the  Chinese,  we  shall  thijolc  more  of  it  than  we  do 
now.  I  have  no  doubt  its  yield  of  sirup  per  acre,  is  more  than  the 
African,  as  a  general  thing. 

This  county  has  produced  more  sirup  this  season,  by  one-half  at 
least,  than  was  ever  brought  into  it  in  any  one  jrear.  Many  fami- 
lies have  almost  entirely  dispensed  with  the  use  of  sugfuc.  Next 
season  this  county  will  doubtless  become  an  exporter  of  sirup,  to  a 
great  extent  And,  shidl  the  people  of  this  otate  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  themselves  of  the  proper  methods  of  clari^dng  and 
granmatiug  the  sorghum  sweets,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
State  of  Illinois  cannot  b^an  exporter  of  susar  and  sirup  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  at  lesejmcee  than  she  has  imported  them  at 
for  the  same  period.  Tours,  truly, 

ED.  B.  WABNER. 


STATBOQfr  OF  GBORCT  H.  PAGE,  DIX0N»  LBB  COUNTY. 

Ibrou^  the  reguest  of  President  Van  Epps,  we  herewith  sub- 
mit, briciy,  our  views  and  experience  in  regard  to  the  cuhm^  and 
nuam&etoTC  of  the  Sorghum^  together  with  a  sample  of  Sirup : 
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We  choose  to  plant  as  early  as  com  can  possibly  be  planted,  on 
dry  land,  three  and  a  half  feet  each  way.  There  is  economy  in 
cultiyating  it  both  ways.  Think  it  best,  to  make  sure  of  a  good 
stand,  to  pnt  double  tne  seed  in  a  hill  that  you  wish  to  grow  there ; 
then  thin  out  to  four  stalks.  If  grown  any  thicker  than  that,  there 
is  greater  danger  (being  slinmter  stalks)  of  lodging  by  wind,  and 
costing  eyery  thing  to  strip  it.  We  hoe  once,  the  first  thing,  as 
soon  as  out  of  the  ground ;  then  cultiyate  like  com. 

We  prefer  to  haye  the  seed  nearly  all  black,  before  cutting,  but 
would  cut  almost  any  time  before  tnat,  rather  than  haye  it  frost- 
bitten. It  will  do  no  harm  at  all  to  strip  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore cutting,  to  £Etcilitate  gathering  a  large  crop.  Bind  itiy  all 
meams;  it  pays  in  handling,  as  eyidently  as  it  does  to  bind  wneat 
Our  neighbors  all  agree  to  this,  after  trying  both  ways.  Use  osier 
willow  or  any  thing  most  conyenient 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  we  vo^itmeUj  hrww^  it  is,  that  it 
may  be  kept  and  worked,  with  equally  good  or  better  success,  two 
and  three  months  after  cutting,  (that  \&f(/r  iirwp^  in  making  sugar 
we  haye  no  experience.)  It  eyapwates  some  in  the  stalk  by  lying. 
None  the  less  sirup,  to  speak  of  noweyer.  The  siq)  is  purer  by  the 
stalk  hardening ;  and  there  is  economy,  a^ain,  in  boilmg  sap  thus 
made  sweeter.  It  is  reduced  to  sirup  in  fess  time,  and  of  course, 
better. 

Binding  is  necessary,  again,  in  our  method  of  putting  up  to 
keep.  We  pile  the  bundles,  in  square  form,  by  crossing  them ;  lay- 
ing them  four  or  six  inches  apart.  In  this  way  the  air  circulates 
readily  through  the  pile,  and  thus  precludes  any  possibility  of 
moulclmg. 

It  necSs  to  be  dried  in  the  field  a  couple  of  days  before  piling. 
If  to  be  kept  yery  lon^,  coyer  the  top,  but  leaye  the  sides  of  the 
pile  open  till  danger  of  frost ;  then  the  most  conyenient  way  is  to 
stand  shock  com  up  by  it. 

The  sample  submitted  was  made  from  the  Chinese  yariety.  (No 
experience  with  Imphee.)  Made  on  Gate's  pan,  eight  weeks  after 
hem/g  outy  a/nd  ten  i/oedca  after  etriprn/ng.  We  used  nothing  to 
deanse,  ^co^pt  theskinuner,  while  boiling.  Put  the  cream  of  lime 
into  simp.  Add  this  in  the  coolers,  about  one  quart  to  a  barrel. 
Btiye  had  no  dijfficulty  with  sirup  souring. 

We  haye  done  something  at  Sorghum  making  for  the  last  three 
years.    First,  only  about  60  gallons  on  Cook's  pan.    Next  year. 
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the  seed  will  often  ripen  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  if  planted 
comparatively  late,  and  it  may  be  called  ripe  cane ;  but  the  idea  is,  to 
have  it  ripen  during  the  hot  weather,  in  order  to  sweeten  the  staJk. 
This  looks  reasonable,  from  the  fiict,  that  cane  is  hiown  to  be 
sweeter  south  than  north. 

We  might  easily  write  off  a  dozen  pages,  by  particularizing  upon 
the  modes  of  securing  cane,  with  other  things,  and  by  disoissmg 
the  merits  of  different  evaporators ;  but  brief  accounts  are  more 
frequently  noticed  and  read  with  greater  interest. 

Dimn^  Lu  eaun^,  ItUnoia,  FOruary  2S,  1868.  GEORGE  H.  PAGE. 


STATEMENT  OP  MB8SR&  FinELD  AND  CHOATB,  TISKILWA,  BUREAU  COUNTY. 
Jobs  P.  Bmtsoldb,  Ea).,  Carretpanding  Seontary,  lUinais  StaU  AgrictUtwal  Socieiy: 

Sm :  We  planted  about  fifteen  acres  to  Sorghum  or  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane ;  but  a  part  of  the  field  came  up  so  imevenly  that  it  was  not 
probably  equal  to  more  than  thirteen  acres  of  good  cane.  From 
this  we  manufectured  about  1,950  gallons,  or  an  average  of  about 
160  gallons  per  acre.  Besides  our  own,  we  made  about  580  gal- 
lons for  others;  making  a  total  of  about  2,500  gallons. 

In  manufacturing,  we  used  a  one  horse  vertical  cast-iron  mill, 
made  by  J,  P.  Frost.  &  Co.,  Galesburg,  and  Cook's  No.  8  Evapo- 
rator, set  upon  a  bricK  arch.  We  were  obliged,  however,  to  rather 
crowd  our  mill  to  keep  the  evaporator  supplied  with  juice ;  and^  for 
that  reason,  used  two  norses  on  it  the  most  of  the  time.  The  juice 
ran  from  the  mill  into  a  tub,  containing  a  strainer  of  grass  or  nay, 
and  was  conveyed  from  that,  through  a  spout,  to  another  tub,  stand- 
ing over  the  evaporator,  in  the  sugar  house,  and  also  containing  a 
strainer  of  the  same  materiaL  From  this  it  was  drawn  through 
a  feucet,  or  gate,  into  the  evaporator.  We  used  coal  in  boil- 
ing, keeping  the  hottest  fire  near  the  mouth,  as  we  aimed  to 
have  heat  enough  under  the  front  part  of  the  evaporator  to  thor- 
oughly darily  me  juice  by  the  time  it  reached  the  middle  of  the 
pan,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  have  enough  back,  where  it  had 
become  thick,  to  scorch  it.  We  aim  to  keep  a  stream,  larger  or 
smaller,  running  into  tlie  pan  constantly,  and  a  small  one  running 
out  as  much  of  the  time  as  we  can.  From  the  pan  the  sirup  is 
passed  slowly  through  a  cooler  of  (as  fer  as  I  know)  a  somewhat 
novel  construction,  into  the  barrel.  The  cooler  consists  of  a  frame 
four  feet  four  incnes  in  hight,  upon  which  is  placed  a  box,  or  tub, 
with  a  ^te,  under  which  are  arranged  a  series  of  tin  spouts,  fifteen 
in  numoer,  each  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  open  at  one  end, 
and  so  placed,  one  under  tibe  other,  that  the  sirup  must  pass  through 
their  whole  united  length,  about  twenty-five  feet,  before  reaching 
the  barrel ;  the  spouts  being  so  arranged  that  the  pitch  gradually 
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increases  from  the  first  to  the  last,  to  fiunlitate  the  passage  of  the 
sirup  as  it  becomes  cooler  and  thicker.  It  is  also  so  arranged  that 
the  pitch  of  fdl  the  spouts  can  be  changed  at  pleasure.  Under  this 
IB  placed  the  barrel,  to  receive  the  sirup.  Our  other  implements, 
except  the  saccharometer,  gauge-rod  and  wantage-rod,  were  the  com- 
mon utensils  of  the  kitchen. 

We  used  no  other  cleansing  agents  than  fire  and  the  skimmer. 

We  have  made  no  endeayors  to  make  su^ar,  but  have  no  doubt, 
from  what  we  have  seen,  and  ourselves  accidentally  accomplished, 
that  it  can  be  done,  under  favorable  circumstances. 

We  have  usually  aimed  to  boil  our  sirup  to  about  36  deff.  Beaume ; 
but  sometimes  have  run  it  up  to  40  deg.,  when,  by  stanfing  a  short 
time,  we  found  it  to  be  quite  a  thick  crude  sugar  or  mal^a,  and, 
when  drained,  made  a  very  light  straw-colored  sugar,  of  a  very 
fine  flavor. 

From  a  careful  estimate  of  our  expenses,  for  the  past  season,  we 
have  calculated  that  the  actual  cost  of  rent  of  land,  labor,  plowing, 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting  and  fitting  the  cane  for  the  mifi, 
has  been  about  fift^n  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  cost  of  manu&c- 
ture  about  twenty  cents,  making  me  cost  of  production  about  thir- 
ty-five cents.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  ovnng  to  various 
causes,  our  expenses  have  been,  perhaps,  somewhat  greater  than 
they  would  be  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

We  have  now  about  a  thousand  gallons  of  sirup,  which  is  worth 
from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  gallon. 

DeoembiT  80,  1861. 

[The  accompanying  samples  of*  sirup  were  of  a  light  color  and 
good  flavor.] 


FAEM S,  NURSEEIES,  ORCHAEDS,  ETC. 


BEPOBT  OF  AWARDING  COHlirrTEE  OK  FARMS,  KURSBRISS,  ORCHARDS  AND 

DRAINING,  FOR  1861. 

JoBN  p.  Retvolds,  Esq.,  Oorrttponding  Seerttary  IHincu  8taU  AgritmUmal  Soddp: 

The  committee  on  Farms  and  Nurseries  having  made  their  ex- 
aminations and  awards,  beg  leave  to  make  a  detaued  statement  in 
rel^ttion  0iereto. 

The  Committee,  consisting  of  M.  L.  Dunlap,  "William  T.  Hull 
and  C.  T.  Chase,  arranged  to  meet  at  Centraua  on  the  28d  July, 
1861,  but  from  unavoidable  drcnmstances,  Mr.  Chase  could  not  be 
present,  nor  was  he  with  other  members  of  the  Committee  but  a 
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small  portion  of  the  time  during  tiieir  examination,  but  in  most 
cases,  made  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  several  premises.  In  making 
this  report,  we  propose  to  give  a  discursive  account,  merely  writing 
out  the  notes  taten  as  we  progressed  in  our  examinations. 

The  great  range  of  climate  of  this  State,  running  as  it  does, 
through  over  four  hundred  miles  of  latitude,  and  with  a  corres- 
pondmg  variety  of  soils,  admonished  the  Committee  that  their 
task  was  no  easy  one,  when  it  was  farther  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  valleys,  air  currents  and  water  sheds  of  the  country  com- 
bined to  exert  special  influences  on  certain  districts,  aiding  or  re- 
tarding the  hana  of  culture.  The  Fruit  *Hills  of  Egypt,  looming 
up  like  a  wall  before  the  clouds  that  carry  moisture  to  the  basin  of 
Egypt,  by  their  wood-crowned  summits,  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
floating  vapors,  and  rob  them  of  the  genial  shower  that  is  needed 
on  the  parched  plains  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  ammonia  and  other 
gases  that  the  noon-day  sun  sends  aloft  from  the  rich  bottom  lands 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  are  thus  deposited  on  these 
Fruit  Hills,  making  them  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  fertility. 
When  the  riant  oaks  and  poplars  that  now  tower  above  their  summits 
shall  rive  pace  to  the  orchard  and  the  vineyard,  Pomona  shall  then 
hold  her  court  in  regal  'splendor,  amid  the  clusters  of  the  vine,  the 
blushes  of  the  peach,  the  gorgeous  pencilings  of  the  apple  ana  the 
pear,  and  the  flow  of  the  wine  press.  Nature  has  thus  given  to 
mese  now  wood-crowned  hills  a  climate  soft  and  genial  as  that  of 
Italy,  a  soil  weathered  down  from  the  surrounding  rocks,  formed 
under  the  deep  blue  sea,  of  myriads  of  coral  insects  that  give  to 
the  soil  a  depth  of  fertility  that  wiU  to  the  end  of  time  make  that 
part  of  the  State  "the  garden  of  fruits,"  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
man. 

With  all  these  gifts  so  profusely  strewn  by  the  hand  of  the 
Great  Giver,  man  has  done  little  to  advance  its  benefits,  and  no  one 
of  the  fruit  growers  of  that  section  has  had  the  enterprise  or  the 
ambition  to  compete  with  their  brother  cultivators  of  the  more  arid 
plains  of  Tipper  Egypt,  the  great  stretches  of  prairie  of  Central 
Illinois,  or  the  more  exacting  climate  of  the  lake  region.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  energy  and  enterprise  are  more  than  a  match  for 
natural  advantages,  and  the  skillftd  gardener  and  fermer  will  make 
up  in  artificial  expedients  what  nature  has  denied  him.  And  bj 
this,  fliose  who  surround  the  throne  of  Pomona,  and  bask  in  his 
smiles,  may  find  tiiemselves  laggards  in  the  van.  They  must  be  up 
and  ts^e  their  place  among  the  ranks  of  men  if  they  would  main- 
tain tJieir  position,  or  they  will  find  themselves  thrust  aside  by  the 
energy  of  those  of  a  more  exacting,  ungenial  climate. 

The  Plains  of  Uppeb  Egypt. — ^This  part  of  the  State,  lying  be- 
tween the  Big  Muddy  river  on  the  south  and  the  line  of  chalk-like 
soil  extending  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton 
rsdlroad,  may,  from  its  peculiar  configuration,  be  more  properly 
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called  the  Basin  of  Egypt,  as  at  no  distant  day  it  was  doubtless  the 
bed  of  a  fresh  water  mke,  into  which  the  turbid  water  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  drift-wood  of  the  Mississippi  were  for  ages  deposited, 
adding  to  the  bottom  of  this  lake  an  iumiense  depth  of  river  silt, 
the  washing  of  the  great  lime-stone  plains  to  the  north-west.  When 
this  lake  cut  through  the  "  grand  chain  "  at  Caue  Girardeau,  the 
waters  were  drained  off;  and  so  recent  was  this  tnat  little  vegetable 
mould  has  been  added  to  the  general  surface.  The  soil  is  of  the 
richest  material,  containing  all  the  elements  of  fertility  of  the  va- 
rious limestone  ranges,  through  which  flow  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, admixed  with  the»8oils  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  soil 
is,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  general  farming,  and  in  most  iiases  to 
fruit  culture.  The  "^nd  cEeuu"  robs  the  clouds  that  come  from 
the  south  of  their  moisture,  and  hence  the  hasin  is  subject  to  long 
periods  of  drouth,  and  with  the  sun  beating  on  the  chalk-like  sur- 
lace,  renders  it  of  less  value  for  pasturage;  out,  with  deep  culture 
and  early  seeding,  it  is  valuable  lor  the  cereals.  With  the  unequal 
rains,  some  considerable  skill  is  required  to  farm  it  profitably,  in 
this  part  of  the  State;  but,  with  the  richness  of  soil  and  mildness 
of  cumate,  it  should  hold  a  high  position  not  only  in  the  cereals, 
but  with  many  of  the  semi-tropical  plants,  such  as  cotton,  castor 
beans,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  Among  the  farmers  of  this  section  the 
Committee  report  that  no  one  had  sufficient  ambition  to  compete 
for  the  farm  premiums.  At  the  same  time  the  fruit  growers  evinced 
a  more  wide-awake  disposition.  Something  should  be  done  to 
arquse  the  dormant  energies  of  the  fruit-growers  of  the  "  grand 
chain"  and  the  farmers  ot  the  Basin,  that  they  may  be  brought  in- 
to hearty  competition  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  State. 

Commencement  of  our  Labors. — Tuesday  morning,  tlie  23d, 
Mr.  Yates  found  us  at  the  hotel  at  Tamaroa,  Washin^n  county, 
and  drove  us  to  his  place,  which  is  about  two  miles  oistant  to  the 
south-west  of  the  village.  The  general  character  of  the  prairie 
hereabouts  is  almost  level,  and  the  soil  a  light  chalky  one,  easily 
dissolved  in  water,  and  in  the  wet  season  forming  a  perfect  mortar 
bed,  almost  impassable  for  teams.  The  sight  of  Mr.  Yates'  ferm 
rises  from  this  level  prairie  in  an  oval  form,  sloping  to  all  points, 
and  is  some  twenty  feet  in  the  center  above  the  surrounding  level. 
In  the  general  upheaval,  this  point  was  undoubtedly  thrown  thus 
above  the  plain,  for  the  sandstone,  or  silicious  conglomerate  under- 
Iving  the  upper  coal  strata,  is  within  twelve  feet  of  the  surface  at 
the  apex  ol  the  mound  where  the  house  is  located,  and  the  weU  is 
sunk  mto  this  sandstone  some  forty-five  feet,  where  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  found,  from  which  the  lime  is  tolerably  well  fil- 
tered by  the  sandstone.  The  fitrm  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  all  prairie,  and  distant  from  the  timber  about  two  miles  to  the 
northana  west.  Thesiteisadelightfiil  one,  from  which  you  overlook 
the  prairie  on  all  sides.    The  prairie  is  but  a  few  miles  in  extent, 
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but  contains  several  siniilar  elevations,  all  of  which  are  vastly  bet- 
ter adapted  to  fruits,  than  the  flat  prairie,  for  from  these  miniature 
table  lauds  the  cold  air  can  roll  down  to  the  lower  level,  and  thus 
frost,  while  on  these  the  fruit  would  measurablv  escape.  The  ap- 
ple and  most  of  the  peach  orchard  occupies  the  north  and  north- 
east of  the  slope,  while  the  dwarf  pears  that  of  the  north-west. 
So  regular  is  this  slope  that  the  surface  water  can  be  led  either  to 
the  north  or  west,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  cultivator. 

In  entering  the  pear  orchard  from  the  east  we  first  came  to  one 
hundred  White  Doyennes,  fine  thriftv  trees,  with  a  moderate  crop 
erf  fioiit;  some  trees  quite  well  loaded  and  others  with  none,  or  but 
a  few  specimens.  Tne  next  rows  contain  two  hundred  Bartlets, 
oontaining  a  good  fair  crop,  many  trees  bending  with  the  weight 
of  fruit,  and  all  making  a  ^ood  show.  On  many  of  the  trees  in 
the  orchard  we  observed  strips  of  tin,  which  Mr.  Y.  informed  us 
was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  ofi'  the  crows  that  otherwise  would 
destroy  the  frmt  as  fast  as  it  ripened,  but  these  tin  strips  kept  them 
at  a  respectful  distance,  and  the  crop  was  thus  saved.  Twenty- 
five  trees  of  the  English  Jargonelle  were  not  doing  well,  and  gave 
us  an  unfavorable  impression  of  their  value.  The  next  in  order 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  Stevens'  Genessee;  trees  fine,  but 
no  fruit;  last  year  they  had  grown  a  bountiful  crop.  The  above 
trees  had  been  set  in  the  spring  of  1857,  of  two  year  old  trees, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  orchard  was  set  at  the  same  time,  of 
three  year  old  trees.  These  latter  were  much  the  largest,  appa- 
rently more  than  a  year's  difierence,  and  we  can  only  account  for 
it  that  they  were  originally  much  better  trees  when  taken  from  the 
nursery.  The  difference  between  first  and  second  class  dwarf  pear 
trees  is  a  wide  one,  and  one  that  tree  planters  should  be  carefal  to 
regard.  A  hxmdred  Buffams  loom  up  like  Lombardy  poplars, 
healthy,  vigorous  trees,  with  a  few  specimens  of  fruit.  Tliis  varie- 
ty is  not  a  young  bearer,  but  will  probably  give  a  better  account  of 
itself  some  half  a  dozen  years  hence.  Twenty-five  Seckels  are 
thrifty  and  contain  fine  specimens,  though  not  abundant ;  among 
them  we  found  a  single  specimen  badly  cracked,  the  only  one  that  we 
saw  in  the  orchard ;  the  tree  was  thrifty  and  contained  about  a  dozen 
other  specimens,  all  fine.  Twenty-five  Summer  Virgalieu  trees,  not 
tiirifty ,  yet  presenting  quite  a  show  of  indifferent  fruit.  Twenty-five 
of  B.'d' Aremberg,  very  thrifty,  with  a  few  specimens  of  fruit.  One 
hundred  and'twdve  trees  of  the  famous  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  fine 
trees,  but  sparsely  fruiting  this  seasou,  last  year  having  borne  abun- 
dantly of  most  superb  frmt,  as  all  who  visited  the  State  Fair  at  Jack- 
sonville can  testify.  This  is  Mr.  T.'s  fevorite  varie^.  Ten  of  the  B. 
Goubault  have  not  done  well.  Seventy-two  of  the  Beurre  Brown  are 
without  fruit.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  Beurre  Diel  are 
magnificent  trees,  with  a  moderate  show  of  specimens.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  of  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  good  trees,  with  a 
moderate  snpply  of  pears.    Forty-one  of  the  old  Summer  Belle, 
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with  their  strong  shoots,  are  herewith  greeted  with  pleasure  foi 
"  auld  lang  sjme.  Last  year  the  fruit  of  these  was  ripe  July  4th, 
but  at  this  time  just  reaay  for  house  ripening.  This  fruit  should 
always  be  picked  rather  green  and  house  ripened,  or  it  will  other- 
wise rot  at  the  core.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Glout  Morcean, 
with  scattering  specimens,  and  a  hundred  of  Fondante  d' Automne, 
without  the  desired  result,  though  fine  thrifty  trees.  Fifty  of 
Swan's  Orange  are  in  the  same  category,  to  whicn  we  add  seventy- 
five  Beurre  d'Amalis,  and  twenty-five  of  Virgalieu,  with  one  hun- 
dred of  the  La  Jalva;  but  here  comes  a  relief  in  the  way  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  with  asujperb  show  of 
melting  beauties.  The  list  closes  with  a  hundred  ot  the  Easter 
Beurre,  that  have  given  evidence  of  more  growth  of  tree  than  of 
fruit. 

The  trees  are  set  sixteen  feet  each  way,  have  not  been  cropped, 
but  kept  well  cultivated  with  the  one  horse  plow.  Mr.  Tat^  says 
that  most  of  the  varieties  bore  well  last  year,  and  that  the  fruit  was 
much  larger  and  fairer  than  this.  Last  spring  nearly  every  tree 
blossomed  profusely,  but  several  severe  frosts  following  in  quick 
succession,  the  larger  part  of  the  orchard  was  stripped  of  the  em- 
bryo fruit;  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Bartlet  and  the  Louise  Bonne 
held  a  fair  crop,  while  some  others  have  a  small  show,  but  the 
greater  number  are  perfectly  barren.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  in 
subsequent  examinations  we  shall  find  these  two  varieties  to  hold 
a  higli  position  as  regular  bearers.  Mr.  Yates  lays  the  loss  of  a 
full  crop  to  spring  frost,  of  which  he  despairs  of  a  remedy.  We 
have  before  stated  that  the  elevation  is  favorable  to  ward  off  this 
danger,  and  we  believe  that  with  correct  culture  it  will  prodnoe 
this  effect;  but  soihething  more  than  mere  plowing  and  planting  is 
wanting.  If  the  ground  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  the  air 
charged  with  the  damp  exhalations  of  this  saturated  soil,  it  will 
show  no  other  result  than  that  attending  the  low  ground,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  a  damp  atmosphere  is  more  dangerous  in  a  cold 
night  than  a  dry  one.  The  inrerence  then  is,  to  have  this  table 
land  or  orchard  slope  so  dry  that  the  air  cannot  become  saturated; 
and  as  it  will  be  liditer  in  consec^uence,  it  will  envelop  the  higher 
and  dryer  ground,  thereby  lessening  the  danger  from  frost  TJndOT- 
draining  is  then  the  key  to  solve  the  mystery.    But,  say  our  friends 
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band  the  substance  is  a  fine  clay  loam,  which  is  permeable  to  mois- 
ture, but  as  most  of  the  water  is  held  above,  it  remains  quite  com- 
pact, unless  in  lone  continued  rains.  Now,  if  the  water  could  be 
let  down  through  mis  band  by  mole  or  tile  drains,  all  the  soil  above 
it  would  become  at  once  dry  and  fiiable,  and  this  band  itself  soon 
weather  down  into  kindly  soil ;  at  the  same  time  the  substratum 
would  become  modified,  and  the  heat  that  now  goes  to  eva^rate 
the  water  would  warm  up  the  soil,  and  thus  create  an  artificial  at- 
mosphere several  degrees  warmer  than  on  the  undrained  soil,  and 
the  result  would  be  ahnost  certain  crops,  instead  of,  as  now,  acci- 
dental ones.  There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  that  one-fourth  of 
this  orchard,  thoroughly  imaerdrained,  would  pav  a  better  revenue 
than  the  whole  of  it  under  the  best  system  of  tillage  without  this 
improvement. 

This  sin^ar  formation  of  the  clay  band  has  not,  that  we  are 
aware,  excited  attention  beyond  a  few  farmers,  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  the  successfdl  culture  of 
finite  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  will  also  have  a  material  infiu- 
ence  on  the  culture  of  winter  wheat.  This  band,  underlving  as  it 
does,  a  large  portion  of  the  basin,  exerts  a  deleterious  influence  on 
it,  and  must,  m  some  way,  be  overcome.  To  this  end  we  would 
recommend  that  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Society  ofier  a  suitable 
reward  for  the  best  mode  of  treating  it,  with  a  view  to  its  modifica- 
tion. In  this  way  a  more  genercl  attention  will  be  called  to  the 
subject,  and  doubtless,  with  sood  results. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  mat  this  orchard  is  set  on  the  svstem  of 
flat  culture ;  had  it  been  well  ridged  up,  no  doubt  the  result  would 
have  been  more  satisfiactory .  Mr.  Yates  cultivates  his  orchard  four 
times ;  first  from  the  trees,  next  to  the  trees ;  again  fix)m  them,  and 
last,  late  in  the  fall  after  the  growth  is  completed,  a  heavy  ftuTOW 
to  tnem,  leaving  a  clean  open  dead  ftirrow  in  the  center  to  drain  off 
the  water ;  but  with  this  flat  culture  it  still  leaves  it  fiat  and  liable 
to  water  logging  about  the  collar  of  the  trees. 

His  crop  is  mjured  by  a  green  worm  about  half  an  inch  long, 
which  glues  a  leaf  to  the  frmt  under  which  he  eats  the  rind  of  the 
pear,  ^diich  arrests  the  growth  under  the  surface  eaten,  and  which 
disfigures  the  fruit  There  is  no  appar^it  injury  to  the  texture  of 
the  fruit ;  hand  picking  would  be  a  cheap  and  effectual  remedy,  but 
most  of  the  mischief  was  done  before  being  observed. 

We  would  suggest,  instead  of  so  many  Rowings,  the  use  of  the 
roller  and  the  harrow,  hx  this  soil  all  trees  throw  Sieir  roots  deeply 
into  the  soil,  and  you  can  plow  close  to  the  trunk  with  impunity. 

Peach  and  Apple  Orohabd. — ^The  apple  trees  were  set  two 
rods,  or  thirfy-thiee  feet  apart  each  way,  and  intermediate  rows  of 
peadi  trees  set  throudbi  uiem  both  ways,  making  tiie  squares  six- 
teen and  a  half  feet.  These  are  also  cultivated  wim  the  smgle  plow 
and  mule^  but  receive  less  attention  than  the  pears.  The  trees  nave 
been  set  K>ur  years.    The  apples  have  not  made  remarkable  growth, 
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from  bad  handling  in  the  first  place  by  the  nurseryman — few  of 
them  have  fruit.  The  peach  trees  are  loaded  down,  and  the  orchard 
of  a  thousand  trees  will  furnish  several  hundred  bushels  for  mar- 
ket, and  cannot  fail  of  making  good  returns  for  the  outlay.  Of  the 
varieties  we  shall  speak  in  anomer  place. 

The  Chikoh  Bug. — ^The  chinch  bu^  has  become  a  permanent 
enemy  and  makes  his  annual  inroads  mto  the  field  crops.  From 
the  wheat  stubble  he  attacks  the  com  and  continues  with  it  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  A  constant  stirring  of  the  soil  is  the  best 
remedy  now  known  to  protect  the  com ;  he  does  not  like  to  be  cov- 
in dry  dirt  at  all.  The  late  Hungarian  grass  affords  the  most 
pleasant  food  for  him. 

The  Wheat  Midge. — ^We  had  hoped  that  we  would  have  been 
spared  the  infliction  of  this  pest,  but  it  appears  that  we  are  not,  for 
he  is  reported  here  in  already  uncomfortable  numbers.  Early 
sowing  is  the  best  known  remedy — ^but  then  comes  the  Hessian  fly 
with  fliis  early  seeding.  Here  we  have  another  incentive  to  try 
the  early  seeding  and  pasturing,  which  we  have  before  recom- 
mended. The  May,  or  Alabama  wheat,  from  its  earliness,  has  in 
most  cases  escaped  them. 

The  yield  is  good,  and  from  the  best  evidence  that  we  can  get, 
will  average  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  Peaoh  Gbub. — Mr.  Yates  finds  the  peach  grub  somewhat 
troublesome.  His  remedy  is  to  take  them  out  with  a  knife  in  Oc- 
tober, they  are  then  small  and  to  work  in  the  bark.  With  a  garden 
trowel  he  lays  the  collar  of  the  tree  bare,  and  with  a  knile  takes 
out  the  young  grab.  The  process  is  not  a  very  laborious  one,  and 
should  not  be  neglected. 

The  Familt  MEDiomE  Chest. — ^The  vegetable  garden  is  the 
great  medicine  chest  of  the  farmer,  and  it  should  be  well  fiUed  with 
good,  thriflr,  well  cultivated  plants.  No  labor  on  the  fismn  will 
pay  so  good  a  per  centage  as  that  devoted  to  the  production  of  a 
good  vegetable  garden  to  the  extent  required  by  the  family. 

Maniiee. — On  this  large  fruit  ferm  no  regard  is  had  to  the  sav- 
ing of  manure,  and  certamly  the  pear  and  peach  trees,  with  thor- 
ough culture,  do  not  need  it,  yet  the  old  apple  ordiard,  now  in 
grass,  would  well  repay  the  outlay  for  a  reasonable  supply.  The 
small  fruits  need  it  for  muldbing,  and  it  would  be  valuable  in  the 
garden  if  not  on  the  com,  but  its  use  is,  we  believe,  entirely  over- 
looked. 

We  arrived  in  Centralia  in  the  afliemoon  and  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  Mr.  A.  F.  Grosbv  waiting  for  us  with  a  carriage.  His  fEum 
is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  the  station,  on  a  gentle 
slope  overlooking  the  village.  The  apple  orchard  which  he  had 
entered  for  the  premium,  was  almost  leveL  gently  sloping  to  the 
^  southeast  just  enough  for  sur&ce  drainage.    The  trees  when  planted 
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were  three  years  old,  and  have  been  set  six  years.  The  culture  has 
been  of  the  best,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  orchard,  for 
the  trees  in  the  first  place  were  badly  grown  in  the  nursery  and 
worse  handled,  giving  them  a  set  back  on  transplanting  that  re- 
quired some  two  years  of  generous  care  to  bring  them  up  to  grade. 
They  are  now  in  the  most  thrifty  condition  and  presenting  a  feir 
show  of  fruit  for  such  a  selection  of  varieties.  The  trees  are  set 
thirty-two  feet  apart,  on  a  level  surface,  and  the  ordinary  level  cul- 
ture is  adopted.  A  crop  of  buckwheat  is  now  some  two  inches 
high. 

Vabibties. — ^As  we  enter  the  orchard  from  the  north  side,  we 
are  greeted  with  two  rows  of  Ked  June,  rich  in  the  deep  red  of 
their  pomonal  beauties ;  twenty-one  of  these  marshaled  into  line, 
loaded  with  fruit  now  ripe,  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  the 
school  boys  of  the  more  tardy  north.  Twenty  Bawle's  Janet,  with 
a  fiur  crop,  in  their  round  synmietrical  heads.  Ten  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  loaded  with  a  heavy  crop,  as  is  its  wont  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  Ten  Franklin  Golden  rippins,  with  but  few  specimens, — 
the  trees  are  too  upright,  with  head  too  high — ^we  would  re-graft  it. 
Ten  trees  of  that  sprm^  fevorite,  the  Little  Romanite,  always  to  be 
depended  upon,  and  5ways  will  keen  good ;  though  not  of  high 
flavor,  it  will  continue  one  of  the  peopW  apples.  Kine  Newtown 
Pippins,  with  compact  head  and  moderate  growth,  but  here  it  is  at 
home,  and  the  crop  is  feir  in  quantity  and  superior  in  quality.  Ten 
of  the  Rambo  have  made  lar^e  growth,  but  even  here  it  shows  the 
effect  of  the  winter.  It  will  not  do  to  stimulate  them  with  high 
calture.  They  have  a  fair  crop,  notwithstanding  the  hard  usage  of 
the  winter.  Now  they  have  commenced  fruiting,  their  growth 
will  be  less  rapid,  and  of  course  more  hardy.  Three  trees  of  the 
Early  Harvest  nave  never  folly  recovered  from  their  nursery  treat- 
ment. Seven  of  tlie  Summer  Queen  are  patterns  of  thrift  and 
bearing — the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe.  This  will  be  found  vduable  for 
market ;  it  is  a  hardy  and  good  growing  tree,  productive  and  strong. 
The  orchard  contains  in  afl  one  nundred  and  ten  trees,  and  reflects 
no  small  credit  on  the  care  and  skill  of  its  owner,  whose  spare  hours 
from  the  active  duties  of  the  counting  room,  are  devoted  to  his 
pomological  pets. 

Ajiotheb  Apple  Obohasd. — ^Mr.  Crosby  has  another  orchard 
of  five  hundred  trees,  taken  fi^m  the  nursery  at  three  years  old, 
and  now  two  years  set.  This  is  the  fin^t  orchard  of  its  age  that 
we  have  seen  anywhere.  The  trees  were  grown  at  the  KiPage 
County  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  and  show  that  they 
know  now  to  grow  trees,  how  to  Mfl  them,  and  next,  though  not 
least,  how  to  pack  them  for  shipment.  The  heads  are  low — from 
two  to  three  feet — ^with  dean,  straight  trunks.  Some  few  of  the 
trees  are  in  bearing.  The  selection  of  varieties,  for  a  commerdri 
orchard,  is  not  the  best  for  this  point,  containing  too  many  autumn 
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varieties.  The  early  summer  apples  are  wanted  for  the  north,  and 
the  late  keepers  for  the  south.  The  trees  are  set  twenty-six  by 
forty  feet,  and  are  to  be  cropped  with  hoed  crops  for  some  years 
until  in  full  bearing.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  this  orchardwiU  prove  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  the  owner.  This  orchard  has  received  far  less  at- 
tention than  the  other,  from  the  feet  that  the  nurseryman  performed 
his  duty.  The  day  is  not  distant  when  planters  will  be  more  care- 
ful to  whom  they  give  orders  for  trees.  The  idea  that  a  tree  is  a 
tree  as  much  as  a  post  is  a  post  will  not  be  tolerated,  for  there  are  live 
trees,  dying  trees  and  dead  trees,  but  generally  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Peach  Orohabd. — ^This  orchard  has  been  set  but  two  years,  mrith 
trees  but  one  year  old  from  the  bud.    The  growth  of  the  tree  is 
most  remarkable  and  healthy ;  of  course,  too  young  to  prodaoe 
much  fruit  in  this  vi^rous  condition.    The  varieties  are  seventy- 
two  of  Coles*  Early  lied,  which  have  a  moderate  show  of  speci- 
mens ;  the  same  number  of  Early  Crawford,  with  a  feir  show  of 
fruit ;  twenty-four  Early  York,  some  of  which  are  loaded  with 
fruit  nearly  ripe ;  ten  of  Hawks'  Early  Cling  (I;)  twelve  Belle  Shiv- 
ers (?);  twenty  Grosse  Mignonne,  fruiting ;  twenty-four  Early  Bo jal 
George ;  fourteen  Old  Mixon  Freestone,  with  a jjood  crop ;  twenty- 
two  mte  Crawford;  twentjr  Alberge;  eleven  Stump  the  World; 
forty-three  Red  Cheek  M!elocoton;  twenty  Hawks^  Early  Red; 
twenty  Compton's  Rareripe;  twenty  George  the  Fourth;  eighteen 
Heath  Clin^;  thirty-six  Ward's  Late  Free;  fifty-five  Druid  Hill; 
in  all,  five  hundred  trees,  probably  of  their  a^e  unsurpassed  any- 
where in  the  State.    The  aspect  of  the  orchard  is  a  tolerable  rapid 
descent  to  the  northwest,  but  not  enough  so  to  wash  the  soil  in 
heavy  rains.    A  crop  of  Decuis  sown  broadcast  is  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  C.  uses  the  roller  to  ereat  advantage.    He  finds  it  very  eco- 
nomical, and  would  not  thmk  of  doing  without  it    The  trees  are 
set  twenty  feet  eadi  way. 

After  leaving  the  fruit  ferm  of  Mr.  Crosby,  we  called  to  view 
the  garden  of  O.  A.  Montross.  We  are  promised  some  account  of 
his  operations,  and  shall  pass  over  a  further  notice  at  this  time, 
further  than  to  say  that  if  there  is  another  warden  in  the  State,  the 
same  size  of  his,  equally  valuable,  we  shomd  like  to  see  it 

At  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  July  24th,  we  reached  SandovaL  and  found 
our  young  friend  Charles  Kennicott  in  waiting  for  us.  His  nursery 
is  about  one  mile  east  of  the  station,  and  a^oining  the  south  side 
(rf  O.  &  M.  Railroad*    The  ^ound  slopes  gentiy  to  the  south,  and 
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iiutsadi  asthe  market  orchardist  needs  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
his  soccess,  and  just  such  a  selection  of  vaneties  as  have  been 
fcondadequateto  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  part  of  the  north- 
west  Bom  almost  in  the  nursery — at  all  events  reared  in  one 
led  with  the  useful  and  the  beautiful,  making  it  a  life  study,  a 
t»aM83  and  a  pleasure,  in  which  good  taste  and  training  have  been 
combmed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  young  friend,  here  on  the  prairie 
fibw  of  Egypt,  has  commanded  a  success. 

The  CTOonclg  devoted  to  the  ornamental  and  the  small  finiits  cover 
wme  three  acres.  Among  the  small  truits  we  notice  nearly  the 
whole  femily  of  currants  and  raspberries :  Houghton's  gooseberry 
stHids  solitary  as  the  only  reliable  kina  in  this  section.  About 
half  of  the  nursery  is  budded  six  to  fifteen  indies  high,  and  the 
reniainder  root  grafts.  The  heads  commence  at  two  or  three  feet 
fiomthegrooncL 

The  rose  is  a  great  favorite  here,  and  the  cultivation  is  extensive 
and  select  Evergreens  make  a  fine  growth,  and  are  much  in  de- 
mind.  We  remamed  here  fourteen  hours  for  the  next  train,  which 
give  US  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Price,  which 
a^  Hr.  K.  on  the  west  Mr.  P.  is  a  farmer  and  a  botanist,  and 
his  grounds  are  rich  in  rare  luirdy  plants.  He  has  done  cousidera- 
Ue  onderdraining,  and  finds  in  it  a  marked  advantage.  In  one 
pwt  of  his  garden  on  which  it  is  dilEculJ;  to  grow  plants,  they  are 
BOW  the  most  luxuriant.  The  drains  are  put  in  below  the  band  of 
"scald"  day  before  alluded  to ;  in  fact,  there  are  several  outcrops 
of  it  on  his  ferm.  In  this  part  of  the  State  the  rains  fall  in  tor- 
rats,  and  not,  as  at  the  nortn,  in  long  continued  gentle  showers ; 
it  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  get  rid  of  the  water  before  the 
plats  are  drowned  out,  and  as  it  cannot  penetrate  the  band  of 
wld  day,  it  must  evaporate  or  be  carried  off  m  underdrains.  Mr. 
P.  thmb  the  mole  plow  cannot  be  forced  through  the  subsoil  at 

m  season  of  the  year,  and  that  nothing  short  ot  the  shovel  and 

pii  will  be  of  use  in  putting  in  the  tile. 
M9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  25th,  the  conductor  put  us  down 

EC  the  Commeraal  Gardens  of  Messrs.  Overmann  &  Mann, 
liles  west  of  Bloomington. 
Be  nurseriee  of  Messrs.  Overman  &  Mann  are  located  on  a 
hipiwell  of  the  prairie,  overlooking  a  large  extent  of  country^ 
lettksur&ce  of  the  ferm  is  undulating,  and  most  of  the  frxiit 
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but  not  so  thick  but  that  the  sun  comes  through  the  interstices  of 
the  straw,  giving  just  a  fidnt  appearance  of  sunlight,  similar  to 
that  of  a  rather  dense  forest.  Between  these  rows  of  posts  the 
I  plant  beds  are  made,  six  feet  wide,  and  the  plants,  which  are  six 
to  eight  inches  high,  bedded  in  them,  the  sides  are  left  open  for  a 
free  circulation  of  the  ah*.  They  are  watered  occasionally  ae 
needed,  with  a  garden  engine,  by  carrying  the  hose  under  the  shel- 
ter and  sprinl^nff  with  a  rose.  The  heavy  rains,  of  course,  wet 
them  thoroughly,  out  th^  cover  arrests  the  dews  and  light  showers. 
Where  a  large  quantitv  are  thus  treated,  it  woidd  be  better  to  have 
a  good  well  with  an  aoundant  supply  of  water,  and  with  a  force 
pump,  send  the  water  through  Inoia-rubber  hose  the  distance  re- 
quired, say  three  to  four  hundred  feet.  The  plants  are  to  remain 
in  these  beds  two  vears.  The  second  year  the  cover  will  become 
thin,  and  they  will  need  little  more  tWi  to  look  after  the  weeds 
and  an  occasional  watering.  Of  course,  when  exposed  to  the  winds 
the  covering  of  straw  must  be  kept  on  by  small  poles  or  brush  over 
it.  Last  spring  they  bedded  out  some  seventy  thousand  plants, 
and  most  of  them  are  doing  well.  We  noted  among  them  Black, 
or  American  Spruce,  Balsam,  Hemlock,  Arbor  Vitse  and  Red  Ce- 
dar. The  last  named,  from  Union  county,  in  this  State,  and  the 
others  Mr.  O.  personally  attended  the  gatnering  himself  in  the 
north  part  of  Wisconsin.  ^We  are  thus  particular,  for  most  people 
lose  a  large  share  of  their  young  Evergreens  by  exposure  to  our 
hot  sun  and  drying  continental  winds  the  first  season  after  setting 
them  out  on  the  prairie.  We  have  been  successftil  with  putting 
them  in  the  shade  of  other  trees  and  protecting  them  from  the 
sharp  prairie  winds,  but  the  plan  of  the  Messrs.  0.  &  M.  is  doubt- 
less the  best  under  all  circumstances,  when  we  consider  growth  and 
acclimation.    Their  loss  is  about  ten  per  cent. 

EvEEGREENS  FBOM  Seed. — ^Thcy  havc  planted  about  seventy 
dollars  worth  of  European  Evergreen  Seed  under  this  same  protec- 
tion, but  without  success;  and  some  two  hundred  Norway  Spruce 
plants  is  the  result  The  seed  was  sown  in  a  black  loamy  soil, 
made  up  into  seed  beds.  We  should  have  stated  that  for  the  con- 
venience to  water,  these  Evergreen  beds  are  located  on  the  lower 
f  rounds  or  the  black  mucky  loam.  The  seed  requires  sand,  and 
ence  the  failure. 

Obey  Willow. — ^The  want  of  timber  on  the  prairie,  has  been 
felt  by  all,  but  to  grow  trees  and  transplant  from  the  nursery 
has  been  more  expensive  than  many  can  afford ;  it  is  true  the  Cot- 
tonwood would  grow  readily  from  cuttings,  and  make  a  rapid 
frowth,  yet  the  wood  is  of  utile  value,  and  it  also  affords  a  ffood 
arbor  for  insects.  In  the  Grey  Willow  we  have  a  rapid,  clean 
growing  tree,  valuable  for  shelter  from  the  winds,  good  for  rails 
and  fire-wood;  added  to  this,  it  can  be  grown  from  cuttings  at  a 
mere  nominal  rate.    It  is  weU  known  that  charcoal  for  powder  is 
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made  fem  the  Willow ;  and  it  is  this  same  Grey  Willow  that  is  used 
«k  Wilmington  for  this  pnippofie,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and 
jaMe  Qualities.  For  ffi-e-wood  alone  we  think  it  will  pay  to 
Fj^tit  The  grain  is  straight,  and  it  splits  freely  into  ndls,  and 
^«iWd  upfrom  the  ground  must  prove  durable.  They  have 
?^^^four  years  old  from  cuttings  eighteen  feet  high  and  five 
^«  in  diameter  six  inches  from  ttie  ground.  Thus  it  will  be 
^4alit  will  soon  make  not  only  a  shelter  from  the  bleak  winds 

uiaskorttime, but  also  material  for  fimn  purposes;  or  to  be  more 

exp^ 

•*  In  sammer  ibade. 
In  winter  fire.'» 

Wewoddnot  plaoe  it  in  advance  of  our  Silver  Leaf  Maple,  but 
^1  cheap,  quick  grown  shelter,  it  is  among  the  most  valuable  that 
^  We  wen;  and  when  we  take  into  account  that  the  cuttings 
w  Bold  at  the  low  rate  of  three  dollars  a  thousand,  and  that  the 
^  lill  now  on  high  or  low  prairie,  certainly  no  £EUiner  need 
*»Jfirto  havehis  buildings  and  house  grounds  stand  out  unpro- 
tected from  the  keen  wincb  of  winter.    A  belt  of  these  Willows 

AwmouL  Fish  Pond,  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet  scooped  out  of 
t  low  place  in  the  prairie,  and  which  is  supplied  with  water  from 
^  iQoIe  drains,  nmniog  tlirough  the  depressions  of  the  prairie 
fljellg.  The  pond  is  sixfeet  deep,  and  stocked  with  cat-fish — some 
rfwhich  are  now  fifteen  inches  long — ^bass,  silversides,  perch  and 
^fisK  The  Messrs.  0.  &  M.  are  large  growers  of  osage  plants,* 
%  acres  of  which  they  have  in  fine  oroer.  The  seeds — ^forty 
bislidfr-were  soaked  in  this  pond  for  several  weeks,  and  planted 
ft  the  time  of  sprouting.  Thousands  of  our  prtdrie  fiirms  can  have 
J^Mgood  ponds  wi%  a  trifling  outlay,  and  which  will,  at  the 
'^ue,  famish  an  abnndaat  «upp]iy  of  water.  Until  we  saw 
I  ^  pond  we  had  no  idea  that  mcbaauxury  o^dbehad  upononr 
^&rm,\]iut  now  we  are  positive  that  it  is  of  easjr  attainment,  and 

«e4ing  must  be  done.   The  earth  must  be  either  wheeled  or 

w&&^  and  this  most  be  done  in  winter  or  other  leisure  time. 

Aanii&luaidpnmp  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  water  out  while  %it- 


OiMiiBiDOE.— To  Messrs.  O.  &  M.  much  is  due  fcr  the  Jntro- 

*«**on  of  the  oeage  for  hedging.    They  have  grown  large  quanti- 

^^^Miplante,  at  the  same  time,  they,  like  others,  did  not  fiilly 

"wfenfind  theiabit  of  the  plant,  and  hedging  made  poor  progress, 

:  wrfflwrt  hedges  have  been  turned  out  in  oad  order ;  but  now  it  is 
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can  then  be  trimmed  or  not,  to  suit  the  fimcy  of  the  owner.  We  saw 
a  fine  hedge  set  in  June,  of  plants  returned  to  them  as  worthless. 
These  were  soaked  in  the  pond  for  a  week,  and  then  set  out,  and 
the  hedge  stands  as  pretty  as  any  that  we  have  seen.  "We  mention 
this  to  show  the  value  of  soaMng  the  plants  before  setting,  when 
they  have  become  partially  shriveled  by  long  exposure  in  shipping. 
Had  these  plants  oeen  set  after  their  return  without  this  precau- 
tion, few  of  them  would  have  grown.  As  it  is,  they  will,  m  four 
years,  make  a  fine  hedge,  and  at  a  cost,  we  think,  of  less  than  fifty 
cents  the  rod. 

SoRBEL  OS  Strawbebbt  Beds. — ^Mr.  O.  called  our  attention  to 
the  sorrel  that  had  been  received  among  his  strawberry  plants,  and 
which  would,  in  a  short  time,  ruin  the  beds.  He  considers  it  the 
worst  weed  that  we  have  for  Uiis  crop,  and  would  warn  all  planters 
to  guard  against  its  introduction.  On  new  land  it  grows  with 
great  vigor  and  will  soon  run  out  the  plants. 

The  Dioscorea  Batatas. — ^Three  years  since  they  set  out  three 
thousand  cuttings  of  this  plant,  nearly  all  of  which  grew.  They 
are  nearly  hardy,  killing  back  but  little.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
they  are  dug,  when  the  roots  are  of  fair  size,  but  of  little  value  for 
food. 

The  Lawton  Blaokbbbbt. — Here  it  is  well  loaded  with  finit, 
though  not  protected;  with  slight  shelter  it  promises  to  be  valuable. 

The  Oechabd. — It  is  trained  with  heads  three  to  four  feet  trojn 
the  ground,  and  is  located  on  a  northern  slope,  but  it  is  yet  too 
young  for  bearing.  The  whole  grounds  are  new,  say  four  to  five 
years,  and  contains  over  two  hundred  acres,  which,  in  a  few  years, 
will  be  one  of  the  establishments  of  which  Illinois  will  be  prond. 

The  Nubsbby. — ^The  stock  of  apple  trees  in  the  nursery  is  large, 
and  the  trees  are  very  thrifty,  tho^h  like  most  nursery  grown 
trees  have  beei;  pruned  too  freely.  The  time  is  not  fisur  distant  wben 
nursery  trees  ^ml  be  nearly  innocent  of  the  pruning  knife  of  the 
nurseryman,  and  turned  ov^r  to  the  orchardist  with  heads  unkempt, 
to  be  by  him  r^ulated  to  the  proper  form.  The  experience  of  Uie 
"Old  DoctOTj"  I)r.  L.  S.  Penninffton,  of  Sterling,  Whiteside  oocm- 
ty ;  of  Dr.  Haskel,  late  of  Rockford,  now  of  Micnigan,  and  others, 
have  freely  settled  the  value  of  low  heads,  or  the  non-nursery-prti- 
ning  system.  The  low  heads  and  symmetrical  form  pf  the  trees  in 
the  grounds  of  Charles  Kennicott,  pleased  the  Committee,  by  fer, 
more  than  those  of  Messrs.  O.  &  M.,  though  their  trees  in  aU  oth- 
er respects,  are  very  fine. 

In  the  arrangement  of  tiie  varieties,  the  Messrs.  O.  &  M.  bave 
.iKlopted  a  plan  highly  commendable.  In  setting  out  the  grafts  in- 
to nursery  rows,  Uiey  begin  with  the  earliest  of  the  sunmier  varie- 
ties, and  those  maturing  in  succession  are  arranged  according  to 
season*    In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  make  a  selection  of  a  suoeeesion 
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oi  fruits  so  hu^hly  desirable,  but  whioh  is  too  often  overlooked  in 
the  hurry  of  me  spring  and  autumn  sales,  by  the  busy  nurseryman. 
This  arran^ment  will  at  all  times  i^ave  labor,  and  t^id  to  a  better 
selection,  mr  the  value  of  varieties  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
time  of  maturity  can  be  the  more  readily  discussed,  and  selections 
made  with  a  much  better  understanding  of  the  wants  of  the  jdanter. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  this  selection  of  trees,  to  have 
none  but  the  best;  that  is,  to  combine  hardniness,  thrift,  good 
quality  and  productiveness.  The  lon^  and  varied  experience  of 
Mr.  O.  has  eminently  fitted  him  to  arrive  at  condusions  that  are 
reliable  in  this  respect  A  careful  and  close  observer  of  the  effects 
of  dimate  on  fruits,  he  was  among  the  &st  to  discover  that  certam 
varieties  must  be  discarded,  and  that  nothing  short  of  actual  trial 
could  be  reUed  upon  to  settle  the  value  of  any  particular  variety  on 
the  open  prairie. 

The  confidence  of  these  gentlemen  in  pears  is  of  a  low  order, 
and  fliey  pay  little  attention  to  this  frnit.  Cherries,  with  the  ex- 
oei>tion  of  the  May  cherry  of  the  West,  have  riven  them  as  little 
sadfi&ction.  This  May  dierry  is  probably  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed by  Downing  as  ^^  Kentish,"  and  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
sold  under  the  name  of  Earlv  Bichmond.  The  dimate  of  Bloom- 
ington  not  being  adapted  to  tne  peach  crop,  little  attention  is  riven 
to  grafted  orbuddea  trees,  as  tne  common  seedlings  are  K>und 
more  hardy  and  reliable.  Their  stock  of  omamentd  trees,  plants 
aeod  shrubs  is  laree,  and  the  plants  are  well  grown. 

Thus  fiir  they  lave  paid  httle  attention  to  shelter,  not  from  any 
lack  of  a  foil  l>elief  in  its  value,  but  for  the  want  of  tune  to  plant 
&B  trees.  When  we  can  consider  the  recent  establishment  of  tiiese 
large  gardens  of  fruit  and  flowers,  we  can  but  know  the  owners 
are  men  of  skill,  and  of  the  mo^  undring  perseverance,  and  who 
enmot  frdl  of  sticcess  now  and  b^eafter.  A  half  a  day  was  too 
diort  to  do  ftill  justice  to  this  place,  but  trains  will  not  wait,  and 
Committee  must  hasten  forwanL 

Tdcbeb  Bblts. — Soon  after  dinner  Mr.  O.  gave  us  a  ride  behind 
his  mules  to  the  ferm  of  Mr.  Osborne  Barnard.  On  the  wajr  we 
passed  the  Sum  of  Mr.  K.  H.  Fell,  who  is  well  known  for  his  in- 
tefest  in  tree  planting.  For  timber  belts  he  uses  the  silver  leaf  ma- 
ple, and  sets  t^m  m  rows  eight  feet  apart  each  way.  Three  of 
th^e  rows  make  a  good  belt,  and  occupy,  on  forty  acres  of  land, 
fcur  acres.  But  tins  land  is  not  lost,  as  by  planting  ei^ht  feet  he  will 
have  a  good  growth  of  blue  grass  for  winter  fbed  lor  his  stock,  or  he 
oan  grow  the  Lawton  bla^iberry,  or  Black  Oap  raspberry  to  ^ood 
advantage.  The  beltsf  are  now  m  com^  so  that  tiie  cost  of  culture 
10  but  a  trifle  more  than  that  of  an  ordmary  crop.  Another  year's 
growth  of  the  maple  will  put  an  end  to  the  com  crop. 

State  Nobmajl  TJiiivb»5itt»-— This  being  in  pur  way  we  spent 
an  hour  in  the  natural  history  room,  in  admiring  thp  nne  specimens 
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of  birds  pnt  up  by  onr  friend  Holder,  and  the  extensive  collection 
of  rocks,  coals,  etc.,  by  the  industrions  Wilber,  and  the  fine  paint- 
ing of  the  young  artist,  J.  E.  Bryant,  nephew  of  our  illustrious 
poet  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Hovey  was  absent  at  Washington  ar- 
ranging for  a  r^imait  of  teachers  and  students  to  fight  thel)attl6B 
of  ms  country. 

A  Twenty  Aobe  Fabm. — ^The  only  entry  of  a  twenty  acre  ferm 
was  that  of  Mr.  O.  Barnard,  near  feloomington.  The  farm  con- 
tains in  all  twenty-five  and  a  half  acres,  less  the  highway  on  one 
side  and  a  lane  on  the  other,  and  is  occupied  as  follows : 


Cora 9 

Spring  Wheat Sh4 

Oits.. g 

Meadow 2l< 

Orchard j^ 

Road  and  yard » 1 

Potatoes 6 

Total K}4 

Five  acres  of  the  com  land  was  in  com  last  season,  plowed  a  foot 
deep  and  heavily  manured,  most  of  the  manure  hauled  from  the 
city.  The  other  was  a  pasture  field  previouslj  manured.  On  one 
comer  of  the  five  acre  lot  four  loads  of  ^  hme  had  been  spread. 
Last  year  the  crop  was  not  as  good  on  it,  but  now  we  can  see  no 
difference  between  it  and  that  treated  with  manure.  The  pastnve 
land  was  plowed  eight  inches  deep.  A  single  mole  drain  had  been 
run  throudi  the  five  acre  field,  and  along  its  track  the  com  was 
much  the  best.  The  line  of  drain  could  be  easilv  seen  in  looking 
over  the  field.  The  whole  nine  acres  presents  an  unmense  growth. 
The  com  is-drilled  in  rows  about  tmreefeet  apart  and  cultivated 
with  double  shovel  plow  and  cultivator — flat  cultnre  and  all  weeds 
destroyed.  The  potatoes  are  very  fine.  The  land  was  manured 
and  plowed  deep ;  rows  three  feet  apart,  hills  one  foot,  with  one  eye 
in  a  hill;  cultivated  with  shovel  plow;  variety  meetly  Neshan- 
nock ;  uses  large  potatoes  for  seed.  The  wheat  crop  was  exceed- 
ingly heavy  in  the  straw,  but  the  berry  was  not  well  filled. 

Thb  MiiiLDOW  is  a  mixture  of  timothy  and  clover ;  was  very 
heavy,  having  been  top-dressed  after  harvest  last  year,  seven  loam 
of  well-rotted  manure  to  the  acre.  From  our  experience  and  ob- 
servation^ we  think  a  ton-dressing  of  manure,  immediatelv  after  the 
hay  has  been  taken  o^  the  jao&t  valuable  treatment  mat  can  be 

g'ven  ameadow;  it  answers  as  amulch  to  protect  the  exposed  roots 
om  the  sum,  and  on  the  first  rain  the  aftermarths  spring  up  with 
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with  even  a  light  toprdresBing  we  have  always  formed  a  good  after 
growth.  ^ 

Thb  Obohabd  has  been  set  four  years  and  begins  to  show  a  few 
finpedmens  of  fruit.  The  varieties  were  not  well  selected  for  a  fam- 
ily orchard,  and  will  need  to  be  extended  for  this  purpose.  An 
orchard  of  this  kind  should  contain  a  good  proportion  of  summer 
and  autumn  fruits  adapted  to  cooking.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that 
we  need  most  of  the  table  sorts.  Such  apples  as  the  Keswick 
Codlin,  Holland  Pippin,  Vellow  Belleflower  and  Stannard  cannot 
well  be  dispensed  witn  in  the  kitdien,  so  long  as  apple  pies,  dump- 
Un^  and  tarts  are  great  staples  of  health  and  ffood  living.  The 
oitmard  has  made  a  vigorous  crowth,  having  been  cultivated  in 
low  hoed  crops — this  season  in  Dutter  beans  for  the  city  market, 
llie  orchard  contains  sixty-two  apple,  a  few  pear  and  plum  trees. 
On  the  west  side  is  an  Osage  hedge  and  a  belt  of  forest  trees,  about 
two  rods  wide ;  on  ihe  east,  and  next  to  the  house  grounds,  a  screen 
of  arbor  vitaes,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  add  much  to  the  beauty 
and  value  of  the  place,  breaking  off  the  south-west  winds  of  winter 
from  the  building. 

Thb  Garden  is  among  the  best,  and  contains  all  of  the  small 
fruits,  with  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables,  and  is  under  the  more 
immediate  charge  of  Mrs.  B.,  not  that  she  does  all  the  labor  of 
digging,  plantii^  and  weeding,  but  directs  and  superintends  its 
management,  'xhe  crop  of  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries  and 
grapes  would  make  glaa  the  &mily  of  many  a  ^^  large  farmer.'' 

The  Fbouti  Yard  is  set  in  blue  ^rass,  and  more  or  less  planted 
to  evergreens  and  small  flowering  snrubs  and  plants. 

The  Pish  Pond,  near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  fium,  is  a 
small  rush  pond;  this  is  being  carted  out  and  the  muck  spread 

Xn  the  upland,  and  thus  far  with  valuable  results.  This  pond, 
m  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  will  form  a  valuable  fish  pond,  and, 
at  the  same  tune,  supply  water  for  the  stock.  The  sub-soil  at  this 
pmnt  being  a  tenacious  clay,  is  well  adapted  to  mole  draining  and 
will  thus  supply  water  to  the  pond  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
above  purposes.  The  fieurm  is  divided  into  three  fields,  and  this 
season  will  afford  no  pasture,  and  the  stock  is  pastured  on  an  ad- 
jcHBing  £uin. 

The  Sasn  cost  about  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  is  divided  into 
stably  granaries,  tool-house,  carriage-house  and  threshing  fioor. 
The  hay  and  grain  is  stored  overhead.  For  afium  of  this  size  it  is 
exceedingly  convenient.  The  house  cost  about  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, is  o?  wood,  with  a  good  stone  odlar,  with  cement  fioor ;  the 
well  and  cistern  are  suppBed  with  excellent  pumps,  and  everything 
is  arranged  for  comfort  and  convenience,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  three  women  in  this  house  can  accomplish  more  than  four  on 
the  average  of  our  farms.    The  style  of  the  furniture  and  of  the 
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Hving  is  that  of  the  wealthy  class  of  our  city  fiumlieS)  and  this  from 
the  twenty-five  acre  farm. 

Ths  Stook  consists  of  four  brood  mares,  that  do  the  work,  and 
this  season  raised  three  colts;  these  are  bred  from  the  best  horses, 
and  of  course  bring  a  high  price;  in  &ct  is  one  of  the  main  points 
from  which  the  prc^ts  are  ^wn.  One  cow  is  all  of  the  homed 
stock,  but  this  is  none  of  your  cheap  kind ;  she  is  amilker  of  the  first 
order,  and  supplies  the  family  witn  an  abundance  of  milk  and  but- 
ter. Eleven  nead  of  aged  porkers  are  this  season  deprived  of  their 
usual  pasture,  and  depend  on  weeds  and  com  for  forage;  but  they 
appear  to  have  a  good  time,  judging  from  the  amount  of  &t  they 
carry.  Thev  include  Berkshire  and  Graziers  from  the  stock  of  Mr. 
Growder,  of  Sangamon  countv,  with  two  or  three  of  the  Polands. 
The  quantity  of  poultry  is  smaU,  much  less  than  would  prove  profi- 
table. The  fences  are  of  the  board  and  post,  with  some  young 
hedge  too  young  to  turn  out  On  the  £urm  are  several  hundred 
rods  of  underdnun,  part  of  it  mole  and  part  made  of  boards  and 
filled  in  with  earths  Wherever  these  drains  occur  we  can  see  a 
marked  difference  in  the  crops.  Ko  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  on 
any  part  of  the  form,  and  now,  after  five  y^ftrs^  the  seed  seems  al- 
most exhausted,  and  the  crops  are  easilv  tifled,  tnough  one  hundred 
loads  of  manure  are  hauled  from  the  city  and  used  tor  top-dressing, 
in  addition  to  that  made.  With  the  aid  of  one  hand  for  six  months, 
Mr.  B.  has  done  the  fium  work.  Last  year  his  sales  amounted  to 
over  seven  hundred  dollars ;  this  was  for  colts,  pork  and  farm  pro- 
ducts sold  not  estimated. 

The  fjurm  cost  originally  forty  dollars  an  acre,  partially  improved, 
and  the  improvements  must  have  cost  about  one  hundml  ana 
twenty  dollars  per  acre  more,  and  the  stock,  tools  and  furniture 
another  thousand,  makinjg  an  outlay  of  about  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  ferm  is  three  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  of  Bloomington, 
and  of  course  just  in  the  suburbs ;  in  fact,  Mr.  B.  is  a  suburban 
&rmer,  with  an  abundance  of  means  aside  from  his  &rm,  and  of 
course  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  more  than  he  pleases,  or  to  make 
his  living  exclusively  from  his  well'tilled  acres.  He  was  formerly 
a  large  rarmer  in  Ohio,  and  of  course  a  slave  to  his  hundreds  of 
acres;  inured  to  a  form  life,  he  would  be  lost  in  anjr  other  employ- 
ment, nor  could  he  be  satisfied  to  rust  out  in  inglorious  ease.  Hje, 
therefore,  wisely  selected  the  number  of  acres  that  he  could  till  with 
ins  own  hands,  and  without  making  his  wife  a  kitchen  dmdge,  as 
is  the  case  on  most  large  fiums.  ne  do  not  hold  this  farm  up  as  a 
pattern  for  the  fiurmer  of  limited  means,  but  to  show  there  is  more 
real  profit  and  enjoyment  on  a  small,  well  tilled  farm  than  on  the 
larger  ones.  The  nearness  of  market  and  the  judicious  selection  of 
&e  crop  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  success ;  so  of  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  manure  from  the  dty  that  has  only  cost  the  hauling. 

A  forty  acre  fiurm  would  more  nearly  suit  our  views  of  a  small 
farm  outside  of  the  dty.    This  would  afford  pasturage,  and  for  the 
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majority  of  small  fiumers  with  large  families  be  more  desirable. 
We  cannot  close  with  this  farm  without  remarking  that  we  have 
never  seen  a  farm  of  its  size  managed  with  the  same  economy  of 
labor,  nor  so  many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  for  a  family  of 
five  persons  so  ample  and  so  well  arranged,  procured  by  their  own 
labor  as  in  this  case.  Truly  the  small  &rmer  is  the  wdependent 
farmer^  while  the  "large  farmer"  and  his  fiemiily  are  slaves  to 
their  broad  acres. 

Ajb  Mr.  B.  will.make  a  report  of  his  crops  and  mode  of  farming 
to  yon,  we  will  leave  the  subject  for  the  present. 

At  six  o'clock  A.  M.,  of  July  26th,  we  parted  with  Mr.  B.,  and 
took  the  train  for  Springfield,  to  examine  the  pear  orchard  of  John 
S.  Bradford,  which  is  about  one  mUe  west  of  the  State  Capitol. 
The  land  is  rather  too  flat  for  orcharding,  and  liable  to  damage 
firom  late  spring  frosts.  Mr.  B.  has  a  plat  of  ten  acres,  forming  a 
desirable  suburban  residence,  upon  which  he  has  placed  a  fine  resi- 
dence and  ample  out  buildings,  and  during  the  hours  of  relaxation 
from  active  city  business  he  has  made  a  small  paradise,  redolent 
with  rural  beauty  and  the  substantial  of  good  living. 

The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  with  rather  a  retentive  sub-soil,  but  the 
whole  is  underdrained  with  brick  tile  to  the  depth  of  two  and  a 
half  feet  (too  shallow — should  have  been  not  less  than  three  feet,) 
at  a  distance  of  twenty-four  feet,  which,  on  the  whole,  makes  pretty- 
efficient  drainage.  We  vrish  that  every  farmer  in  the  State  could 
see  the  rank  growth  of  com  and  vegetables  on  this  underdrained 
land,  with  orainary  culture  and  vnthout  manure ;  we  think  they 
would  open  their  eyes  a  little,  and  possibly  conclude  that  tile  and 
the  spade  are  equal  to  a  UtUe  mare  tcmd.  The  dwarf  pears  are  set 
eight  by  twelve  feet  apart,  a  part  of  ihem  were  two,  and  the  remain- 
der three  years  old  from  the  bud  when  set,  and  have  been  set  four 
years,  and  they  number  four  hundred  and  fifty  trees.  Of  course, 
on  this  soil,  and  with  the  culture  they  have  received,  they  are  very 
thrifty.  The  trees  were  from  the  same  nurseir,  of  the  same  quality, 
and  procured  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Mr.  Yates,  at  Tamaroa. 
They  are  now  larger  and  more  vigorous  than  the  latter,  which  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  effiect  of  the  perfect  drainage.  Mr.  B.  has 
cropped  his  grounds  to  com  or  vegetables,  while  Mr.  Y.  has  culti- 
vated the  trees  only.  We  prefer  the  cropping,  especially  in  com, 
but  would  not  plant  nearer  than  four  feet  to  the  tree ;  leave  the 
stalks  standing  until  spring  and  then  plow  them  under.  The  com 
protects  the  tree,  whue  growing,  from  being  swayed  over  to  the 
northeast,  and  in  winter  modifies  the  sudden  changes.  In  the  or- 
chard, like  that  of  Mr.  Yates,  there  is  a  large  per  centage  of  varieties 
that  appear  to  be  of  little  value  with  us.  The  Bartletts  are,  as 
usual,  well  loaded  with  fruit,  notwithstanding  the  complaint  of  late 
frost  The  same  may  be  said  of  Swan's  Orange,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey  and  Madeline,  while  Stevens'  Genesee,  Summer  B3lle, 
Beurre  Diel  and  Winter  Nelis  have  a  fiur  show  of  fruit.    The 
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same  worm  that  disfigured  the  fruit  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Yates  is 
also  here,  but  to  a  much  less  extent.  The  trees  are  very  healthy, 
and  with  the  single  drawback  of  topography  give  promise  of  ridi 
returns.  The  underdraining  will,  to  some  extent,  modify  the 
effects  of  spring  frost,  and  another  season  we  shall  hope  to  see  the 
whole  orchard  loaded  with  rich  clusters  of  melting  frmt. 

DwAKF  Apples. — ^Mr.  B.  has  two  hundred  dwarf  apple  trees  in 
the  same  grounds,  set  at  the  same  time  with  the  pears.  They  have 
made  a  fine  growth,  but  as  yet  show  no  fruit.  Certainly,  with  the 
treatment  given,  the  dwarf  apple  on  the  prairie  thus  far  has  proved 
a  failure. 

In  our  joumeyings  of  the  week  we  have  been  greeted  at  eveiy 
turn  with  militair  preparations,  and  at  times  have  almost  been  led 
to  distrust  the  value  of  our  commission — ^but  when  we  look  to  the 
thousands  of  homes  that  stand  out  in  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun ; 
when  we  see  thousands  of  children  playing  at  the  roadside  and  on 
the  shady  sideol  buildings — ^whenwesee  great  corn  fields  flanking 
and  inclosing  the  dwelling  and  usurping  the  garden — ^when  we  see 
the  pale  &ced  mother  at  the  window,  around  which  clusters  no 
vine,  no  smiling  fiower,  and  the  yard  grown  up  with  noisome 
weeds — when  we  see  the  well  but  a  sink  hole  at  the  edge  of  the 
slough — ^when  the  dstem  is  but  an  old  barrel,  warped  and  distorted 
in  the  sun — ^when  the  iarm  tools  are  unhoused  and  the  stock  de- 
pending upon  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  worm  fence,  we  feel  that 
there  is  yet  a  mission  for  us,  and  that  the  agricultural  society  are 
wise  to  pursue  their  onward  progress,  and  continue  to  hold  out  re- 
wards for  the  improvement  and  me  beautifying  of  our  homes. 

Julv  29th.  A  day  of  rest,  after  a  week  on  the  cars  and  in  ramb- 
ling through  orcharos  and  over  large  feums,  is  a  luxury,  as  well  as 
a  necessity.  Were  it  not  for  this  seventh  day  we  should  have  no 
stopping  places  in  the  journey  of  life,  no  breathing  spell,  no  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiAd,  but  a  tireless  task  like  the  continuous  run- 
ning of  a  river.  Surdy  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  tJie  tarmer,  that 
he  could  rest  him  from  labor  and  admire  the  handiwork  of  the  Cre- 
ator, whether  in  the  waving  branches  of  the  leafy  forest  that  sends 
forth  its  grateful  shade  to  Smt  out  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  or 
shield  him  from  the  winter  blast. 
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July  30th.  At  eiffht  o'clock  a.  m.  all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee took  seatfi  in  me  cars  of  the  lake  shore  road  for  Waukegan, 
and  at  Evanston  were  jomed  by  Mr.  0.  D.  Bragdon,  the  Western 
editor  of  the  RwrdL  Jsevo  Yorker.  A  pleasant  ride  of  two  hours 
along  the  forest  skirted  shore  of  the  lake,  passing  several  pretty 
suburban  towns,  we  were  duly  set  down  at  Waukegan,  the  "Little 
Fort "  of  the  olden  time.  Here  the  beetling  cliffs  encroach  upon 
the  lake,  and  upon  which  stands  the  beautiM  city  of  "Waukegan. 
Tears  ago,  before  grey  hairs  had  invaded  our  brow,  we  had  spent 
a  week's  fishing  on  the  shore,  and  had  wandered  through  the  forest 
aisles  where  now  stands  the  city ;  but  a  few  years  ago  and  this  was  a 
part  of  the  unbroken  forest  that  swept  up  from  the  Chicago  river  and 
joined  bands  with  tiie  vast  wilds  of  the  north.  Now  we  have 
broad,  well  paved  streets,  Uned  with  stores  and  shops,  and  out  of  the 
din  of  business  hundreds  of  residences  surrounded  with  the  waving 
drapery  of  forest  and  floral  verdure.  Certainly  this  city,  in  point  of 
picturesque  beautv,  is  not  surpassed,  and  for  the  luxury  of  fruit  and 
beautiful  homes  has  few  equals.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  main 
streets  leading  north,  we  come  to  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Robert 
Douglas ;  graceftd  walks  of  the  lake  gravel  wind  among  magnifi- 
oent  conifers,  pears  and  dwarf  apples  loaded  with  fruit,  fljmked  with 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  occasionally  relieved  with  a  patch  of 
lawn  with  its  closely  shaven  blue  grass  carpet.  It  is  a  fairv  picture, 
a  commingling  of  the  useful  and  the  ornamental,  all  draped  in 
beauty.  IS  o  professional  landscape  gardener  had  a  hand  in  this — 
it  was  designed  for  use — ^but  it  has  grown  up  a  place  of  beauty. 
The  specimens  of  Austrian,  Scotch  and  White  Pine,  standing  singly 
on  the  lawn  and  in  front  of  the  house,  are  among  the  largest  speci- 
mens in  the  State,  while  the  Balsam  and  Black  Spruce,  from  our 
iKMrthem  forest,  are  unexcelled ;  in  feet,  one  specimen  of  the  Ameri- 
can Black  Spruce,  twenty  feet  high,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
of  the  European  Norways ;  its  drooping,  graceful  branches  can  but 
challenge  the  admiration  of  all.  A  few  years  since  the  grounds 
wwe  covered  with  a  heavy  Oak  forest,  but  this  was  cleared  off  and 
the  stumps  grubbed  out,  tne  surface  leveled,  walks  laid  out  and  the 
grounds  planted.  To  the  east  is  the  lake,  now  presenting  its  peace- 
ful mood,  as  it  reflects  tiie  sun,  with  Uie  thermometer  at  97  deg.  in 
the  shade ;  to  the  north  and  west  the  forest  is  driven  back  a  mile, 
but  its  kindly  influence  is  yet  felt  in  winter  and  early  spring.  Never 
have  we  seen  grounds  more  conveniently  planned  and  so  well 
planted  as  these.  Walks  bordered  with  fruit  and  flowers,  clumps 
of  conifers,  of  pears,  and  of  dwarf  apples,  fringed  with  small  fruits. 
Among  the  pears,  Bartlett,  Louise  ^onne  de  Jersey  and  Flemish 
Beauty  are  me  favorites,  and  well  they  may  be.  for  they  are  loaded 
with  fine  specimens  of  melting  fruit.  The  cnerry  slug  has  been 
somewhat  annoying,  on  both  cherry  and  other  trees.  The  remedy 
is  simple :  SprinHe  the  trees  in  the  middle  of  the  day  with  dry 
dirt,  sunply  dust  it  on  the  leaves  infested,  the  dry  earth  adheres  to 
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the  slimy  coat  of  the  slug  and  kills  him.  Some  specimens  of  the 
native  Larch  are  veiy  fine,  but  this  we  think  due  to  the  sheltered 
situation,  and  we  would  not  recommend  their  planting  when  the 
European  can  be  obtained,  as  they  are,  in  all  respects,  much  more 
desirable.  A  small  shrub  of  the  Japan  Quince  is  loaded  with  fruit 
— a  rare  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  yellow  Siberian 
Crab  shoidd  oftener  find  a  place  in  our  ornamental  grounds.  The 
tree  itself  is  beautiful  in  form,  in  foliage,  in  bloom  and  in  fruit,  pre- 
senting through  the  season,  in  all  its  changes,  a  succession  of  b^utj, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  fruit 

Dwarf  Apples. — It  would  appear  that,  notwithstanding  the 
dwarf  apple  does  not  fruit  well  on  prairie  soils,  yet  on  timber  land 
they  promise  better,  if  we  take  the  numerous  specimens  in  these 
grounds  for  proof.  Among  them  we  note  Twenty  Ounce,  Wag* 
goner.  Early  Strawberry  and  the  Baldwin,  in  this  dump  of  trees, 
oompletelv  sheltered,  as  it  is  proven  a  good  bearer.  Mr.  Douglas 
suggests  that  the  mode  of  settmg  the  dwarf  apple  may  have  some> 
thmg  to  do  with  its  productiveness.  He  says  tnat  the  stock  of  the 
dwarf  apple,  like  that  of  the  pear,  is  tender,  and  needs  the  same 
treatment ;  that  is,  the  stock  should  be  below  ground,  yet  not  so 
deep  that  the  ^raft  will  take  root.  If  the  stock  is  above  ground,  the 
winter  frost  will  so  weaken  it  that  the  tree  will  cast  its  fruit  or  not 
set  any  fruit  buds,  and  if  set  deep  will  root  from  the  graft,  and  the 
tree  will  then  no  longer  be  a  dwarf.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  much  truth  in  his  sug^stions,  for  we  know  that  in  setting  out 
dwarf  apples  little  regaronas  been  paid  to  these  points. 

As  low  headed  trees  on  their  own  stocks  in  these  grounds  have 

S reduced  good  returns,  at  the  same  age,  we  can  see  no  need  for  the 
warfs,  more  especially  when  such  nice  care  must  be  bestowed, 
not  only  in  the  w)rder,  but  in  the  amount  of  shelter. 

The  dwarf  pear  came  near  proving  a  failure  with  our  Western 
planters  from  the  same  cause,  and  now  we  are  careful  to  plant  them 
BO  that  the  juncti<m  of  stock  and  graft  shall  be  just  below  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  ground*  The  apple  trees  of  Mr.  D.  have  been  set  five 
years,  and  nave  produced  large  crops  of  fridt.  We  think  those  on 
timber  land^  by  r^arding  the  above  hints,  may  feel  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  growing  fruit  on  the  dwarf  apple ;  at  the  same  time  we 
should  feel  safer  wim  the  Keswick  Codlin,  TeUow  Ingestrie,  Sum- 
ma*  Eose,  Ked  June  and  Hawthorne,  treated  as  dwarfs  and  planted 
in  clumps,  than  with  the  ordinary  selections  of  dwarf  apples.  The 
above  are  early  and  abundant  bearers,  have  a  dwarfish,  compact, 
symmetrical  habit,  and  are  valuable  for  cooking.  To  these  we 
might  add  Red  Astraehan  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  where  space 
was  abundant,  and  a  large  quantity  required.  The  dwarf  apple 
mania  has  had  a  good  run  at  the  West,  but  thus  far  without  satis- 
fisfcctory  results. 

The  Hot  Wind. — ^About  the  middle  of  June  the  wind  blew  a 
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gale  from  the  Bonthwest  for  two  days ;  it  was  hot  and  dry,  and 
aisped  tip  the  leaves  of  forest  and  other  trees,  and  in  many  cases 
killed  the  tender  shoots.  Its  effect  is  visible  in  all  directions  on 
the  sonth  and  west  sides  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  aU  Mnds.  The  fruit 
has  also  been  materially  lessened  in  both  quantity  and  quality, 
those  most  exposed  more  seriously  than  those  under  shelter. 

Thb  Lawton  Bulchebbbby. — ^In  the  groundd'  of  Mr.  D.  this  fruit 
xmuntains  its  Eastern  reputation,  and  the  canes  are  loaded  with  fruit 
just  beginning  to  change  color.  They  evidently  like  shelter  here 
on  the  Jake  shore  and  in  timber  land.  Mr.  D.  has  an  acre  or  more 
set  out  for  fruit,  from  which  he  will  reap  a  rich  harvest,  and  so  well 
is  he  pleased  with  them  that  he  is  intending  to  extena  his  planta- 
tion. They  need  winter  protection  and  shelter  from  the  winds, 
when  we  tmnk  they  will  prove  valuable.  A  light  covering  of  straw 
tfarown  on  them  is  all  that  is  needed ;  this,  of  course,  cannot  cost 
much,  and  will  be  well  repaid  in  fruit. 

Ths  Dobohesteb  is,  dpubless,  a  great  humbug,  notwi&sfcanding 
the  indorsement  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultum  Society.  Here 
are  plants  from  a  celebrated  Boston  house.  A  part  of  mem  have 
strong  green  canes,  with  small  fruit  of  little  value,  and  a  part  have 
red  canes  with  the  smallest  fruit,  the  whole  doubtless  picked  up  by 
some  arrant  wi^g  who  named  them  Dorchester,  and  imposed  upon 
the  good  natur^  members  of  die  society. 

In  these  closely  planted  borders  the  Mahonia  stands  the  winter 
and  appears  healthy,  while  man^  other  half  hardy  plants  are  quite 
at  home.  The  Horse  Ghesnut  is  a  fine  tree  i^ng  the  lake  shore, 
and  should  be  more  often  planted. 

The  gem  of  the  place  is  a  hedge  of  red  cedar,  separating  the 
house  grounds  from  the  fruit  garden  and  nursery.  One  of  arbor 
vitffi  to  the  north  of  the  house,  two  years  set,  promises  to  rival  it. 
Mr.  D.  has  made  free  use  of  evergreens  for  ms  shelter.  To  break 
off  the  northwest  wind,  a  line  of  white  pines  were  set  some  vears 
since,  about  four  feet  apart ;  they  are  now  over  twenty  feet  high, 
and  lorm  a  wall  against  the  winter  blast,  when  the  foliage  has 
dropped  from  the  dumps  of  deciduous  trees,  and  they  no  longer 
hold  it  in  check.  Just  tnink  of  it,  a  belt  four  hundred  feet  of  a  hun- 
dred trees,  costing  fifty  dollars  for  plants  and  labor  I  Why,  you 
could  not  purchase  it  alter  ten  years  set  for  ten  times  the  amount, 
for  while  it  is  at  all  times  beautiful,  it  is  eminently  usefuL 

U  CuBBu^NTS. — ^Mr.  D.  has  a  large  number  of  the  while  currants  set 
in  the  shade  along  his  borders,  and  at  this  time  tb^  are  loaded  with 
ripe  fruit,  the  shade  delaying  them  some  two  wedks.  We  have 
nev&r  seen  so  fine  a  show  of  mis  fruity  and  even  here,  on  the  lake 
shore,  shade  appeans  to  be  of  valfte  to  them. 

Tsk  HousB  GhftOTJiTDS,  proner ,  occupy  about  five  acres,  and  while 
they  are  most  attractive  to  uie  eye  they  are  ako  useftd,  and  return 
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to  the  owner  several  hundred  dollars  of  solid  cash,  annoallj.  The 
&ult  with  our  landsca]^  gardeners  is  the  intensely  ornamental, 
ignoring  the  useful,  giving  us  leaf  and  flower ;  but  we  have  vet  to 
learn  tmtt  a  Siberian  crab  is  less  valuable,  if  after  the  spring  dothee 
it  in  gorgeous  floral  beauty,  and  the  summer  robes  it  in  richest  ver* 
dure  that  the  autumn  mav  not  drape  its  branches  in  clusters  of 
valuable  fruit.  We  like  tnis  commmgling  of  the  ornamental  and 
the  useful,  and  would  not  have  them  separated  and  a  hedge  set  be- 
tween them.  To  those  about  to  plant  extensive  grounds,  we  com- 
mend those  of  Mr.  D.  to  their  consideration. 

EvsBGBEBN  Sesdlikqs. — ^Mr.  D.  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
Rowing  of  evergreen  seedlings.  The  beds  are  made  of  sand  and 
shaded  with  frames  of  lath  four  feet  square,  the  opening  being  about 
half  an  inch,  usin^  inch  wide  lath.  These  frames  rest  on  stakes 
about  eight  inches  nigh,  allowing  the  wind  free  access  under  them, 
after  they  are  up  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  cedar  bird,  who  is  very 
fond  of  tnem  wnile  young ;  it  keeps  him  out ;  boards  are  put  to  the 
sides  of  the  beds  until  about  the  middle  of  ti  une.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Messrs.  O.  &  M.  failed  to  grow  seedlings  on  common 
prairie  soil,  and  we  believe  others  have  had  indifferent  success ;  this 
has  been  the  case  with  us.  We  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
succeed  with  the  use  of  sand  and  similar  frames,  thouffh  we  may 
not  do  as  well  for  want  of  the  lake  wind,  as  Mr.  D.  Although  a 
long  drouth  has  effected  many  other  plants,  yet  those  seedlings  do 
not  appear  to  suffer  in  the  least,  although  they  have  not  been 
watered  at  all. 

Pbab  Sbedunqs. — ^In  these  Mr.  D.  has  not  been  as  successful  ag 
he  desired.  He  sowed  a  large  quantity  of  imported  seed,  all  of 
which  came  up  welL  but  in  a  part  of  the  grounds  a  liberal  supply 
of  manure  was  used,  and  the  white  grub  has  destroyed  them  by 
the  thousands.  In  the  unmanured  ground  the  stand  is  f^ood,  and 
the  plants  are  very  fine.  Pear  seed  should  be  sown  on  virgin  soil, 
deepy  sub-soiled  and  thoroughly  pulverized. 

DwABF  Pbab  Obohabd. — ^The  dwarf  pear  orchard  numbers  some 
one  thousand  trees,  four  hundred  of  wbich  are  in  bearing.  The 
leading  and  most  profitable  varieties  are :  Bartlett,  Louise  Bonne 
de  JersOT^  Seckel,  Glout  Morceau,  White  Doyenne,  Swan's 
Orange,  MMeline,  Stevens'  Genessee  and  Winter  K elis. 

The  truth  is,  that  one-half  of  the  dwarf  pear  trees  in  this  State 
are  of  no  value,  and  never  will  be,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
varieties  are  not  adapted  to  the  sdl  and  climate.  We  hope  plant- 
ers will  take  lessons  from  substantial  facts,  and  in  making  out 
CH-ders  for  trees,  wiU  order  what  they  want.  It  is  better  to  pay  a 
hundred  dollars  for  a  hundred  trees  that  will  bear  good  crops  of 
fruit  than  to  take  a  medley  of  varieties,  two-ihirds  of  which  may 
prove  worthless,  even  if  they  are  purchased  at  half  price.  So  mr 
as  our  observation  extends  there  are  a  few  varieties  that  prove 
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hardy  and  reliable  bearers,  whfle  the  great  ntimber  of  varieties  are 
to  us  worthless.  These  varieties  appear,  with  limited  exceptions, 
equallv  valuable  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  of  which  we  shall 
have  nirther  occasion  to  speak. 

The  Standabd  Fbab  Obohabd. — ^Among  standard  pears,  the 
Flemish  Beauty  is  esteemed  by  Mr.  D.  the  best  of  all,  and  right 
well  does  it  maintain  this  character,  trees  but  half  a  dozen  years 
set  producing  five  bushels  of  flruit  each.  They  appear  to  vie  with 
the  jEleswick  Codlin  in  early  and  abundant  crops.  The  standard 
orchard  entered  for  the  premium  contains  one  nimdred  and  fifty 
trees  set  ten  feet  each  way,  and  treated  as  dwarfs.  They  consist  of 
Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty  and  White  Doyenne,  these  latter  having 
the  tope  regrafted  to  the  Flemish  Beauty.  The  trees  have  been 
four  years  set  and  have  made  a  remarkable  erowth.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  this  style  of  growing  pears  is  the  true  one,  though 
the  distance  apart  is  doubtless  too  small.  Tbey  would  be  readuy 
taken  for  vigorous  growing  dwarfs.  The  soil  is  a  rather  stiff  clay 
loam,  thoroughly  underdramed,  which  is  the  case  with  a  large  part 
at  Mr.  D.'s  pounds.  The  orchard  is  planted  to  the  Lawton  Black- 
berry, now  m  the  second  year,  and  well  loaded  with  fruit.  At 
present  these  finits  agree  pretty  well,  but  in  three  or  four  years  we 
suspect  the  pear  trees  will  require  all  the  space.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  D.  nas  selected  but  two  varieties  for  his  standard  orchaxd, 
having,  by  regrafting  the  White  Doyenne,  placed  that  variety  out 
of  the  list,  ^ere  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  correctness  or  tins 
dboice,  taking  a  saies  of  years  together;  both  are  vigorous  grow- 
ers, abundant  and  sure  beiu'ers,  ana  both  of  the  best  quality  of  fruit. 
Weore  we  to  add  to  the  list,  we  would  include  Stevens'  Genessee, 
Looise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  Fondante  d' Automne,  and  for  winter. 
Winter  Nelis. 

The  Nukskby  grounds  of  Mr.  D.  contain  thirty-two  acres,  closely 
planted.  Dwarf  and  standard  pears,  apples,  the  small  fruits  and 
evergreens  are  the  leading  staples,  though  a  liberal  space  is  ^ven 
to  the  floral  department,  where  the  dahlia  and  peonia  stand  at  the 
head,  and  are  rather  spedalitiee. 

We  next  visited  the  pear  orchard  of  A.  8.  Shenoan.  Mr.  S. 
pardiaeed  the  grounds  some  half  a  dozen  years  since.  It  then 
contained  twenty-five  dwarf  pears,  then  six  years  set,  making  them 
nofW  twelve  years  from  the  setting.  Most  of  these  are  Louiae 
Boone  de  Jermj.  and  now  loaded  with  fruit.  The  trees  are  large 
and  vigorous.  Thej  stand  upon  the  summit  of  a  pretty  hi^h  rid^ 
with  good  natural  drauDuwd  and  protected  on  the  north  and  west  by 
a  large  ^>ple  orchard,  bimding  and  shade  trees. 

BouLDEBS  FOB  Mtjloh. — Thosc  largo  trees  are  mulched  with  a 
Hberal  supply  of  granite  boulders,  which  protect  the  roots  and 
mftiTifatin  the  trees  in  place.  Mr.  S.  has  five  hundred  dwarf  and 
ata^dJEtrd  pear  trees  and  all  of  them  have  roa^  miuldnng.    The 
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newly  set  treee  first  receive  a  good  coadng  of  straw  or  prairie  hajy 
and  as  bis  stock  of  boulders  were  ezbansted  by  the  large  trees,  be 
nses  qnarried  stone  to  place  about  them.  From  the  very  vi^rous 
growth  of  his  trees  we  must  infer  that  this  treatment  is  of  considerable 
advantage,  and  we  feel  disposed  to  recommend  it  when  the  stone 
can  be  readily  procured.  Bus  young  orchard  is  set  eight  by  twelve 
feet,  half  dwam  and  half  standarc^  set  alternately.  Among  the 
standard  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Flemish  Beauty,  ana  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  of  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  almost  the 
entire  amount  of  the  standard.  When  we  consider  the  multiplicity 
of  new  pears  and  the  desire  for  novelty,  we  may  consider  oiur 
"Waukegan  fiiends  a  little  old  fogyish  in  their  adhesion  to  old  and 
weU  tried  fi-iends ;  the  result  is  ptenty  of  firuit,  while  those  who  run 
after  novelties  have  plenty  of  trees,  such  as  they  are. 

Babk  Liob.— The  bark  louse  had  become  so  abundant  on  the 
apple  orchard  of  Mr.  8.  that  fears  were  felt  of  its  destruction,  aud 
it  became  necessary  to  look  after  some  effectual  remedy.  Mr.  S. 
uses  linseed  oil  and  tar  in  equal  quantities.  These  are  mixed  over 
the  fire  by  a  gentle  heat,  to  dissolve  the  tu*.  This  mixture  is  put 
on  with  a  brush  at  anv  time  during  the  winter  or  early  spring,  and 
has  the  appearance  oi  a  varnish.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the 
alkaline  washes  used  on  the  young  insects^  that  it  can  be  applied 
to  all  parts  of  the  tree  without  the  least  injury  to  the  shoots  or 
buds,  while  it  is  death  to  the  insect  His  trees  are  nearly  free  of 
the  insect,  and  have  become  vigorous  apd  fruitful. 

The  Lohbabdt  Poplab  is  being  used  by  Mr.  8.  for  a  bdt  on 
the  outside  of  his  ordiard  for  shelter.  They  are  of  rapid  growth 
and  easy  culture,  requiring  only  cuttings  set  three  feet  apart  and 
cultivated  for  the  first  two  years,  when  mey  will  have  become  well 
established.  Mr.  8.  has  planted  a  part  of  his  pear  orchard  to 
strawberries,  but  we  apprehend  that  he  will  not  find  them  a  desir- 
able crop ;  better  put  in  small  hoed  crops. 

T&ANSPLANTBD  FoBssT  TssEs,  of  Mr.  Gluurles  £.  Pe(^,  of  Wi- 
netka.  Cook  county.  Mr.  P.  has  twenty-two  acres,  which,  last 
year,  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  farm,  and  upon  which  be . 
received  the  first  premium  for  the  best  farm  of  twentv  ao'es.  If 
twenty-two  acres,  surrounded  with  an  expensive  rustic  fence,  ten  of 
which  is  laid  out  into  jpiurk  and  twdlve  of  it  into  the  most  beaatifol 
CMrnamental  grounds,  vnth  its  miles  (tf  graveled  walks,  and  thousan^ 
of  omamentd  trees,  plants  and  shrubs,  with  a  mansion  and  out  hmHa- 
ings  costing  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  is  a  farm,  then  this 
is  one,  but  not  such  as  should  be  reoommended  for  the  small 
farmer,  unless  his  rent  and  bank  account  was  more  ample  than  that 
of  most  small  fiumers.  We  have  a  curiosity  to  see  tne  report  of 
the  committee  and  to  learn  something  of  the  working  and  cultmie 
of  this  farm.  No  man  better  understands  the  culture  of  the  soil 
than  Mr.  P.,  for  no  such  suburban  home  has  been  carved  out  o  f 
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the  forest  belt  that  fringea  the  lake  as  this.  There' are  more  costly 
buildings,  more  ornate  indosures,  but  for  gems  of  forest  beauty, 
we  can  safely  challenge  the  West.  Conifers  of  the  most  symmetri- 
cal and  vigorous  growth,  elms,  maples,  ash,  linden  and  other  decid- 
uous trees,  presenting  such  a  wealtn  of  foliage  that  we  suspect  that 
thev  had  no  relationship  with  those  of  the  primeval  forest.  Yet 
such  is  not  the  fact,  for  nve  years  since  they  stood  under  the  shade 
rf  the  parent  tree,  and  were  torn  from  their  home  and  transplanted 
to  the  broad  lawns  that  thev  now  so  proudly  grace.  We  have  but 
to  carry  the  reader  back  half  a  dozen  years  to  show  him  this  place 
with  its  tangled  brushwood  and  forest  of  lofty  oaks,  on  the  nigh 
ground,  with  giant  black  walnuts,  lindens,  ash  and  water  oaks  at 
me  front  of  yonder  slope,  where  the  dripping  from  the  upper 
** steppe"  had  formed  a  morass  over  whose  treacherous  surface  it 
was  dangerous  to  drive.  The  timber  was  cut  down  and  sent  to  the 
city  for  wood,  the  stumps  dug  out,  the  surfiwe  leveled  and  miles  of 
underdrains  laid  deep  in  the  soil.  The  trendung  spade  was  used 
with  no  stinted  hand— walks  were  laid  out,  trees  twenty  feet  high 
brought  fi*om  the  open  woodland  and  set  out,  the  choicest  and 
largest  conifers  were  purchased  without  regard  to  cost,  the  lawn 
was  sown  to  blue  grass  and  the  borders  set  with  shrubs  and  plants, 
and  thus  five  acres  were  devoted  to  the  beautiftd.  On  the  remain- 
ing seven  stand  the  family  mansion,  a  house  for  the  hired  help,  a 
carriage  house,  bam  and  extensive  sheds,  a  magnificent  young 
orchard  and  extensive  fruit  and  vegetable  warden.  All  of  these 
are  well  arranged  and  kept  in  the  moat  Muxurable  order.  The 
onderbrush  was  eat  fiK)m  the  remaining  t^i  acres,  the  surface 
leveled  and  sown  to  Uue  grass.  In  this  woodland  was  a  small 
dough,  the  muck  fit)m  whi(£  has  been  hauled  to  the  bam-vard  and 
oompoeted  with  manure,  with  which  to  dress  the  lawn  ana  to  stim- 
ulate the  orchard  and  the  garden.  In  a  short  time  the  slough  will 
be  a  fish  pond,  swarming  with  fry  for  breakfest.  Call  you  this  a 
fium,  from  whose  willing  surfiswje  you  could  clothe  and  educate  a 
family  and  lay  by  suflBicient  to  set  up  the  young  people  in  business 
when  they  leave  the  parent  hive  ?  We  think  not  It  lias  one  of  the 
first  elements  of  a  wrm — underdraining  and  a  viduable  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden;  the  lawn  supplies  the  hay  and  the  park  the  pas- 
tare,  and  in  this  respect  it  might  be  called  a  grazing  farm — ^for  aris- 
tocratic cows.  But  Mr.  P.  is  a  farmer,  and  nas  a  fine  ferm  a  short 
distance  to  the  west,  on  which  he  has  some  of  the  best  stock  in  the 
State.  At  this  point  the  lake  comes  up  to  a  bold  shore  some  fortv 
feet  hiffh;  for  the  next  eighty  rods  the  ground  is  very  level,  though 
gTBdumly  rising  some  ten  feet  for  ample  drainage,  then  we  have  a 
rise  o£  thirtv  leet  in  the  hundred  to  the  upper  land,  along  which 
runs  the  railroad,  and  from  which  you  can  look  out  on  the  broad 
esroanse  of  water. 

The  Obchakd  is  set  with  alternate  rows  of  standard  and  dwarf 
apples,  and  though  on  land  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Doug- 
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las,  who  is  successful  with  the  dwarf  apple,  yet  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded well  here.  The  trees  are  remarkably  vigorous,  but  as  yet 
show  little  fruit.  They  are  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  At 
the  same  time  the  stanoard  trees  set  with  them  are  vjelding  good 
crops.  Among  them  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  KeswicK  Cod- 
lin  are  great  summer  favorites.  "We  can  only  account  for  this  freak 
of  the  awarf  apple  uj^n  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Douglas,  as  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  On  the  west  the  grounds  are  protected 
by  the  park,  and  on  the  north  by  the  old  forest,  and  are  partially 
open  to  the  south  and  east.  The  good  taste  of  the  people  having 
saved  from  the  axe  numerous  specimens  of  the  old  forest,  gives 
to  the  village  a  rural  beauty  most  desirable. 

Thb  Fengs  is  a  rustic  picket,  posts  and  scantling  put  up  in  the 
usual  way,  only  higher,  as  the  fence  is  six  feet  high.  The  pickets 
are  round  saplings  not  less  than  one  inch  at  small  end  nor  more 
than  two  at  the  large  one.  These  are  cut  in  summer  when  the 
bark  will  peel,  are  stripped  of  the  bark  and  nailed  on  while  green. 
At  that  season  of  the  year  they  soon  become  dry  and  ham  as  a 
boae,  and  make  a  very  strong  and  desirable  picket  As  compared 
with  pine  or  other  sawed  stmF  they  u*e  more  durable,  strong  and 
in  better  taste  for  grounds  of  this  character,  most  especially  about 
the  park,  and  we  take  the  occasion  to  commend  it  in  place  of  the 
old  worm  rail  fence  about  all  woodland  pastures. 

Thb  Birds. — ^In  all  orchards  near  the  woodland  we  hear  doleful 
complaints  of  the  birds  depredating  on  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  here 
they  appear  particularly  troublesome,  the  raspberries  and  currants 
are  spinted  away,  and  the  early  apples  are  bored  into.  There  ap- 
pears no  other  way  than  to  grow  a  supply  for  them. 

Gbapbs. — In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wilson,  near  by,  we  saw  some 
of  the  most  vigorous  vines  of  the  Isabella  that  we  have  seen,  and 
such  bunches  of  fruit  in  the  open  air  we  did  not  suppose  possible. 
We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes,  yet  here  was  the  fruit,  color  and 
form  of  the  leaf  of  the  true  Isabella,  but  the  size  of  both  fruit  and 
leaf  staggered  us.  Mr.  W.  would  not  admit  more  than  under- 
draining  and  the  spade  in  his  culture.  If  this  is  true  we  would  ad- 
vise vineyard  culture  along  the  slopes  of  these  lake  steppes,  for  the 
genial  hills  of  Cincinnati  are  no  match  for  them.  The  soil  is  clay 
loam,  friable  and  yielding  in  its  composition.  Mr.  W.'s  fruit  trees 
are  loaded  with  fruit  beyond  anything  we  have  seen.  Certainly 
there  is  some  advantage  of  either  soil  or  culture,  but  our  visit  was 
confined  to  a  short  morning  hour  before  the  leaving  of  the  trmin. 
Here,  in  a  few  rods  square,  was  no  small  amount  of  grapes,  plums, 
pears  and  apples,  and  the  finest  lot  of  vegetables,  sweet  potatoes  in- 
cluded. We  often  hear  fiumers  talk  of  these  retired  city  folk,  as 
though  they  knew  little  of  the  culture  of  the  soil.  But  they  forget 
that  they  are  investigating  men,  and  soon  dive  into  the  hidcten 
mysteries  of  deep  tillage,  morough  culture  and  composting  of  fer- 
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quality  of  products.  Of  coorBe  there  is  a  class  of  city  parveniies 
who  fdETect  to  know  everything,  and  who  really  know  nothing  nor 
never  wilL 

A  ride  of  four  miles  brought  us  to  Evanston,  at  which  point  we 
met  Mr.  H.  M.  Kidder,  of  the  firm  of  Kidder  &  Ejiox,  and  the 
managing  partner  of  the  firm.  They  have  forty-five  acres  under- 
drained  with  pipe  tile,  all  of  which  is  bdng  prepared  for  small 
fruits. 

The  soil  is  a  low  marshy  flat,  of 'the  most  unpromising  descrip- 
tion, of  no  great  value  for  grass,  and  in  its  natural  condition  usdess 
for  culture,  except  a  narrow  ridTO  near  the  lake,  which  is  sandy  and 
produces  ffood  crops  of  vegetaoles  when  well  manured.  The  faU 
m  110  toSb  is  but  five  feet;  all  the  water  that  falls  on  the  surface 
must  be  evaporated  or  slowly  find  its  way  to  the  iNorth  Branch  of 
the  Chicago  river.  The  land  lies  about  thirty  feet  above  the  lake. 
The  sand  ridge  before  noted  is  some  fifteen  feet  hi^h,  and  at  its  base 
for  some  distance  the  spring  forms  a  swampy  soil,  which  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  quicksand,  but  so  soon  as  we  come  on  to  the  day 
flat,  there  is  little  appearance  of  water,  even  in  the  deep  drains,  so 
indurated  is  this  cemented  sand,  gravel  and  clay  that  forms  the  sub- 
soil. The  fiuin  ocmtains  over  two  hundred  acres,  forty-five  of  which 
have  been  drained.  The  main  drain  is  sunk  four  feet  deep,  and  is 
formed  of  inch  pine  stufl^  with  an  inside  opening  of  six  inches ;  into 
this  the  side  drains  are  discharged.  These  are  sunk  three  and  a 
half  feet,  but  are  kept  to  regulu*  grades,  and  in  some  places  are 
five  feet  deep.  At  tne  distance  of  two  feet  is  a  thin  layer  of  quick- 
sand, just  under  the  peaty  soil,  where  the  almost  impermeable  sub- 
soil is  met,  into  whicn  the  tile  is  sunk  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  drains 
are  placed  four  rods  apart,  which  Mr.  K.  considers  ample.  During 
heavv  rains  an  immense  amount  of  water  is  discharged,  but  as  the 
Mil  becomes  weathered  down,  its  surfece  more  retentive  and  the 
sub-soil  more  yielding,  this  will  be  changed  and  the  water  more 
dowly  discharged.  The  tough  prairie  W)d  is  first  broken  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  land  is  plowed  eight 
inches  deep  and  sub-soiled  to  a  depth,  in  all,  of  twenty-two  inches. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  solid  nature  of  this  sub-soil,  we  have  but 
to  recur  to  the  level  above  the  lake,  which  is  about  thirty  feet,  and 
then  to  state  that  the  well  is  sunk  sixty  feet  without  furnishing 
more  than  a  moderate  supply  of  indifferent  water,  impregnated  with 
the  salts  of  iron.  The  soil  isticrid,  and  will  require  thorough  aera- 
tion before  it  will  be  valuable  for  all  crops.  Of  this  forty-five 
acres,  two  acres  are  set  to  BrinUe's  Orange  raspberry,  plants  set 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  rows,  and  the  rows  five  feet  apart.  These  are 
making  a  good  growth — set  last  spring.  Ten  acres  are  set  to  straw- 
berries,  five  of  which  are  nearly  destroyed  by  the  white  grub.  This 
part  of  the  ground  had  been  slightljr  manured.  Wilson's  Albany 
and  Triompne  d'Grand  are  the  varieties  set.  The  growth  has  been 
remarl^bly  good,  considering  the  newness  of  the  soil.  Ten  acres 
—15 
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were  set  to  the  American  Black  Cap  raspberry  last  sprinff,  but  from 
some  cause,  probably  from  late  setting,  a  large  sliai'e  of  the  plants 
failed  to  grow.  Twelve  acres  were  last  year  set  to  the  Lawton 
blackberry,  and  which  have  made  a  moderate  growth.  An  acre  set 
to  rhubarb  has  made  a  remarkable  growth,  the  soil  appearing  to  be 
well  adapted  to  it.  On  this  soil  potatoes  thrive,  but  com  is  no  favorite. 

In  working  his  grounds  Mr,  BL  uses  a  one-horse  sub-soil  plow, 
and  esteems  it  hignly.  It  must  oe  of  great  value  in  strawberry 
culture  to  loosen  up  the  soil  after  the  heavy  rains  of  winter 
and  spring.  Mr.  K.  is  a  resident  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
does  an  extensive  business  in  the  crowing  of  the  small  fruit  shrubs 
for  sale,  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  West  in  this  speciality. 

That  they  will  succeed  we  have  little  doubt,  though  we  think 
they  have  not  made  the  best  selection  of  soil  for  their  experiments, 
but  they  have  gone  to  work  with  an  energy  that  will  accomplish 
success. 

A  Stbawbebey  Patch. — On  the  western  slope  of  the  sand  ridge 
before  alluded  to,  Messrs.  K.  &  K.  have  seven  acres  of  bearing 
strawberry  vines,  all  Wilson's  Albany,  luxuriant  as  need  be.  On 
account  ol  the  dry  weather  at  the  time  of  cropping,  the  yield  was  light, 
thus  a^ain  assurmg  us  that  without  an  abundance  ol  water  at  mat 
time,  mat  a  strawberry  crop  is  not  the  most  certain  in  the  world. 
The  plants  are  cultivated  in  drills  or  hills  about  two  feet  apart,  the 
rows  of  plants  covering  half  the  space.  They  are  worked  -ith  a 
horse  hoe,  and  the  weMs  |  ulled  out  of  the  rows  by  hand ;  they  are 
in  excellent  order,  and  it  woulu  appear,  to  look  at  them  at  this  time, 
that  they  could  not  &il  of  a  large  crop  next  season. 

On  the  east  or  opposite  side  of  the  ridge,  divided  by  the  liigh- 
way,  i^  the  oxptirimental  gar  Jen,  where  varieties  are  tested.  Here 
we  had  a  feast  of  Briiiklr'  Orange,  Tellow  Antwerp,  and  other 
raspbemes.  The  Bri  .  ;iro  fast  gaining  favor,  and  ajs  they  pro- 
duce an  abundant  crc],  \  ':  slight  protection,  will  soon  be  among 
the  common  garden  st£^\.  ^  ol  good  living.  Before  we  close 
Avith  ilio  subject  we  will  say  that  many  varieties  ( i*  rntall  fruits  can 
be  hixa  of  this  firm  at  low  rates,  especially  of  £h*a\^  beiry,  raspberry 
and  biack^^erry  plants.  Mr.  K.  has  no  confidence  in  the  mole 
ditche.-  i  r  Lis  soil. 

Kei'..  .:.ig  to  the  city,  ^ve  took  the  night  train  for  Cortlarni,  in 
UeKi..'  c  iiiity,  to  examine  the  ferm  of  S.  W.  Arnold,  situate*!  tour 
mile-i<  ui  11  '.t  cho  vUlage.  It  was  the  first  day  of  Au^st,  auj  the 
harvesr  sua  continued  to  pour  out  its  ardent  heat,  for  the  past  tliree 
days,  bringing  forward  tne  later  sown  grain  rapidly,  and  from 
its  extreme  heat  driving  the  laborer  to  the  «liade,  or  made  him.  a 
laggard  at  his  work  an  he  breathed  the  heated  air.  Cortland  is  on 
one  of  the  largest  prairies  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  wid  yet  it 
is  nearly  all  u  ^  icT  cultui-e,  not  in  large  farms,  but  in  those  ranging 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  bixty  acres.     Spring  wheat  is  the 
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great  staple,  and  the  music  of  the  busy  reaper  come  to  ns  on  the 
morning  air  from  all  directions.  Coming  from  the  great  corn  zone, 
and  passing  through  the  woodlands  of  the  lake  shore,  where  the 
small  feurms  are  carved  out  with  the  axe,  it  is  a  change  of  feature  to 
see  field  after  field  of  ripening  wheat,  with  an  almost  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, only  now  and  then  a  green  spot  of  com,  or  may  be  a 
meadow  or  pasture,  to  vary  the  landscape.  The  fences  are  of 
p)6ts  and  boards*;  -three  boards  of  six  inches  in  width  make  the 
ience;  of  course,  no  pigs  or  sheep  are  allowed  at  large.  Of  sheep 
we  saw  none  in  the  four  mile  drive,  wliile  each  farm  has  its  small 
hog  pasture  of  one  or  two  ixres,  where  the  lazy  porkers  take  their 
ease  and  grow  fat.  Goou  Suffolks  are  the  favorites,  with  now  and 
then  a  croscs  of  Berkshire  by  the  way  of  variety.  Ko  better  lot  of 
hogs  can  be  found  anywhere  than  is  now  owned  by  our  farmers,  and  it 
is  money  thrc»wn  away  to  83nd  out  of  the  State  tor  better,  for  better 
cannot  be  had. 

Oechard  Protection. — About  two  miles  south  of  the  village  is 
in  orchard  of  two  or  three  acres,  well  loaded  with  fruit,  and  to 
every  appearance  as  healthy  and  productive  as  the  best  on  timber 
land,  but  this  orchard  is  completely  sheltered  by  a  belt  of  locust 
treea,  two  or  three  rods  wide.  This  is  the  secret,  and  when  our 
prairie  fiEumers  wish  to  grow  fruit  they  must  not  forgot  that  pro- 
tection is  one  of  the  concutions  of  success. 

Book  Fakmino. — On  the  way  our  driver  pointed  out  to  us  several 
^book  formers,"  men  who  wrote  for  the  papers  and  farmed  it  ac- 
cording to  convenience — ^who  calculated  their  products  by  the  num- 
ber of  acres  planted  without  regard  to  culture.  One  was  farming 
aad  studying  law.  If  his  law  turns  out  as  poor  as  his  crops  he  will 
^tbut  a  poor  specimen  of  the  genus  ^Az/sr-' '.  O  liers  went  upon 
tbeplan  of  farming  made  easy,  a  u],  judgiug'  from  the  light  cro^^-^, 
they  will  hav^*  an  easy  time  haiiLng  to  laurket.  But  the  m  ]  iy 
of  the  fiarmers  of  this  tour  mile  drivo  aro  successful,  thrifty  f^i^i  r. . 
They  lack  bam^',  orchards  and  timV.or  b  4ts,  it  is  true,  but  we  weiv 
told  that  a  few  years  since  most  o\  the.o  men  made  their  claims  far 
oat  on  the  prairie,  where  th*  liind  co.ud  be  had  at  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  acre,  and  in  m  /  t  cases  have  from  these  acres  paid  for 
them,  and  are  now  on  the  bljh  road  to  prosperity. 

A  HcxDRED  xsD  SixTY  AciiF  Faum. — TUe  ikrmof  Mr.  Arnold 
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45  acrei  of. China  Tea  Wheat 

12      "  Rio  Grand  Wheat. 

8  "  An  early  bearded  rarietj. 

9  " Oatg. 

8      '*  Com. 

ly^  '*  Potatoea. 

1      «*  Sorghum. 

\}4  •«  Garden. 

61  acres In  crop. 

The  remainder  is  unbroken  and  used  for  prairie  hay  and  pasture. 
The  farm  is  new,  having  been  commenced  five  years  since,  and 
from  its  own  products  made  the  payments  of  the  soil  at  five  dollars 
per  acre,  and  also  the  present  improvements.  Mr.  A.  is  but  an  in- 
valid, and  capable  of  but  little  labor,  but,  with  the  aid  of  two  small 
boys  and  hired  hand,  with  his  good  management  he  has  succeeded, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  hard  times,  of  which  wo  have  heard  no  iucon 
siderable  complaint  during  the  years  1857-8-9,  but  during  all  of  tlio« 

Eoor  seasons  Mr.  A.'s  crops  were  good,  most  of  which  was  due  t< 
is  better  mode  of  farming. 

Culture  of  Spring  "Wheat. — So  soon  as  the  wheat  is  ciire( 
enough  to  stack,  it  is  hauled  from  the  fleld^  and  one  of  the  boys  pnti 
the  team  to  the  plow  and  stubble  is  at  once  turned  under,  and  evei 
now,  at  this  earlv  date,  about  one-third  of  the  ffrain  land  has  beei 
turned  over,  while  not  over  two-thirds  of  the  whme  is  cut.  It  is  astoi 
ishing  how  soon  the  seeds  of  weeds  spring  up  after  the  grain  is  en 
and  the  sun  allowed  free  access  to  the  soil,  and  so  soon  as  they  ar 
well  out  of  the  ground  Mr.  A.  deems  the  best  time  to  turn  thei 
under  with  the  stubble.  The  scattered  grain  at  once  springs  u 
and  gives  him  a  good  supply  of  the  best  mil  feed  for  his  stock,  an 
in  spring  the  land  is  in  fine  condition  for  com,  wheat  or  oats.  H 
com  is  innocent  of  weeds,  and  without  farther  plowing  is  ready  f< 
spring  wheat.  The  nine  acres  of  oats  will  bo  followed  with  coi 
next  season.  He  sows  his  spring  wheat  before  the  frost  is  all  oi 
of  the  ground,  not  waiting  for  the  ground  to  become  dry  and  settle 
August  plowing  and  March  sowing  are  his  essentials  of  success  in  t\ 
culture  of  spring  wheat,  and  from  his  success  we  must  admit  thi 
they  are  of  no  small  value. 

Oats  are  not  to  be  sown  so  early,  but  the  same  system  of  plot 
ing  is  to  be  observed.  Oats  will  rot  in  the  ground  if  sown  tc 
early,  or  when  the  ground  is  muddy,  but  not  so  of  wheat.     He  son 
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the  Rio  Grande  considerable  smut.  Now,  had  the  brine  been 
stronff  and  the  skimming  process  thorough,  neitlier  of  these  would 
have  been  seen.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  have  either  oats  or 
smut  in  spring  wheat  while  the  remedy  is  so  cheap  and  simple. 

China  Tea  Wife  at. — This  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  wheat,  and 
gives  promise  of  being  the  most  valuable  among  our  spring  wheats. 
The  heads  are   long  and  well  tilled,  the  straw  bright  and  strong. 
We  don't  like  its  lon^  beards  anv  better  than  the  Kio  Grande,  and 
it  has  the  fault  of  shelling  badly  if  left  standing  too  long  before  cut- 
ting.   But  for  its  fine  yield  we  sliall  make  the  Club  give  place  to  it 
next  spring,  and  shall  endeavor  to  cut  it  so  early  that  we  may  not 
lose  by  its  shelling  propensity.     Its  quality  for  flour  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list.     It  was  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  chest  of 
black  tea  some  fifteen  years  since,  by  a  gentleman  in  Eensalaer 
county,  New  York,  who  obtained  some  six  or  seven  kernels  at  the 
time,  and  from  which  the  present  supply  has  been  derived.     We 
saw  several  fields  of  it  in  the  neighborhood,  and  plenty  of  it  can  be 
bad  for  seed  at  the  price  of  other  good  seed  wheat. 

The  Honr  Wind. — ^We  have  before  mentioned  the  effects  of  the 
two  days  of  hot  wind  on  the  fruit  trees  near  the  lake  shore.  Here 
its  effect  >^as  to  rust  the  foliage  of  the  wheat  at  the  time  of  heading, 
aod  so  serious  was  the  injury  to  the  leaves  that  most  farmers  des- 
paired of  a  crop,  and  the  conmion  report  was  that  the  spring  wheat 
crop  of  I^ortliern  Illinois  was  ruinea  by  the  rust,  but  the  stem  and 
mA  remained  uninjured,  and  the  result  is  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  of 
an  average  quality.  The  yield  will  range  from  eight  to  fifteen 
bushels,  ^while  some  fields,  like  these  of  Mr.  Arnold,  will  probably 
reach  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  Fruit  and  shade  trees  were 
injured  at  the  same  time ;  the  heavy  wind  appeared  to  whip  out  the 
lives  like  the  wearing  away  of  a  calico  flag,  doing  more  damage 
from  its  force  than  from  other  causes.  The  orchard  before  noticed 
appeared  to  escape  its  bad  effects,  while  the  locust  trees,  thirty  feet 
lugh,  were  pretty  much  denuded  of  the  leaves. 

Harvest  Beeb. — ^While  in  the  harvest  field,  Mrs,  A.,  at  ten  and 
again  at  four  o'clock,  sends  out  a  lunch  to  the  harvesters.  Accom- 
panying the  lunch  is  a  jug  of  what  she  calls  harvest  beer,  and  which 
we  sampled  several  times  during  our  stay,  and  for  this  style  of 
weather  tbund  it  very  agreeable.  It  is  made  as  follows :  One  gal- 
lon of  water,  a  half  pound  of  sugar,  oil  of  spruce  to  flavor  to  taste, 
aid  a  little  yeast,  shake  it  well  and  put  in  a  jug  and  set  in  a  cool 
place.  In  from  six  to  twelve  hours  it  is  ready  for  use ;  it  will  keep 
abc»ut  two  days. 

TfiK  Garden  occupies  one  and  a  half  acres,  and  is  the  best  farm 
garden  that  we  have  seen  thus  far  in  our  joumeyings.  Rhubarb, 
isparagua,  cnions,  beet«,  peaSi  Lima  beans  and  early  potatoes  were 
all  in  Sieir  glory.  From  these  the  boys  had  sold  at  the  village  to 
the  amount  of  seventy-five  dollars  to  this  date,  and  that  without 
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having  apparently  lessened  the  stock.  In  a  year  or  two  more  the 
long  rows  of  small  finits  will  add  to  their  income  in  no  small  way. 
For  the  first  time,  except  in  our  own  grounds,  we  find  the  Lima 
bean  growing  without  poles,  and  the  boys  say  they  do  quite  as  well. 
Other  former  boys  will  do  well  to  make  a  note  of  this  consoling 
fact,  for  it  will  save  them  no  small  amount  of  labor.  The  warden 
is  arranged  for  working  the  long  rows  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
with  a  horse.  Here  we  again  met  with  large  sized  dwarf  apple 
trees  without  fruit,  while  dwarf  pears  of  the  same  a^e  are  bending 
beneath  their  loads.  The  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  White  Doyenne 
and  Bartlett  stand  again  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  Black  Cap 
raspberry  is  a  favorite,  as  it  is  in  all  prairie  grounds  where  it  has 
had  a  trial. 

The  fi*uit  is  much  improved  in  size  and  quantity  by  cutting  the 
canes  back  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground  during  warm  days  in 
March.  This  will  also  save  the  trouole  of  stakes  and  strings,  as 
they  will  need  no  tying  up.  In  this  way  they  are  also  less  Bable 
to  drouth.  They  should  be  planted  in  rather  moist  land,  not  either 
too  dry  or  too  wet.    The  garden  is  protected  by  belts  of  locust. 

The  Orchard  has  been  set  but  two  or  three  years,  and  contains 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  trees,  to  be  reinforced  with  five  hun- 
dred more  next  spring,  which  are  now  in  the  garden  ready  for  the 
transfer.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  to  be  extensively  used  about  the 
orchard  to  break  off  the  wmds. 

The  Stock  consists  of  two  span  of  horses  and  brood  mares,  three 
colts,  four  cows  and  twelve  head  of  young  cattle.  The  piggery  is 
more  extended  in  proportion,  and  contains  fine  specimens  ot  a  cross 
of  Suffolk  and  Essex.  They  are  all  fed  on  meal,  the  slops  from  the 
house  and  refuse  of  the  garden.  The  stable,  sheds  and  tool  house 
are  cheap,  yet  efficient  structures,  waiting  the  development  of  the 
mine  to  present  more  ample  buildings.  The  fences  are  of  the  class 
before  noticed,  with  the  addition  ol  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
well  made  gates. 

The  front  yard  is  well  laid  out,  and  filled  with  fruit,  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  To  those  who  say  they  have  no  time  to 
attend  to  these  things,  we  will  point  to  the  well  made  walks,  grass 
plats  and  fiower  beds  of  this  farm  house.  The  time  will  come,  in  tiact  is 
not  distant,  when,  to  be  entitled  to  be  a  good  farmer,  there  must  be 
a  good  yard  and  garden  as  the  first  requirements  of  the  creed.  The 
side  of  the  yard  is  flanked  with  twenty-five  dwarf  and  the  samfe 
number  of  standard  pears,  many  of  them  loaded  with  fruit,  but  like 
all  selections  of  pears,  containing  too  great  a  proportion  of  poor  va- 
rieties. A  half  dozen  fine  evergreens  are  not  tne  least  ox  the  at- 
tractions in  these  grounds. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Koger  Williams,  of  Quaker 
memory,  and,  like  his  progenitor,  with  Quaker  proclivities.  He 
believes  in  using  brains  as  well  as  muscle  in  farming,  and  has  de- 
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monstarated  their  value.  There  ia  no  overworkinff,  no  driving  or 
firetting,  but  a  steadv  perseverance,  and  to  save  as  Ae  goes.  W  ith 
a  library  well  stored  with  useful  books  and  a  good  supply  of  news- 
papers, himself  and  bop  find  ample  time  to  read.  Their  home 
18  beautiful  and  attractive,  consequently  tiae  village  store  nor  the 
village  groggery  have  no  attraction  for  therii,  and  they  will  yet  write 
their  names  m  the  history  of  the  agricultural  progress  of  tne  State. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  limited  means  witii  which 
to  operate  this  farm,  we  must  award  to  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  indus- 
trious and  intelh'^nt  £»mily  no  small  credit  for  th^  exoellent  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  as  a  pattern  fann. 
A  half  a  dozen  years  hence,  with  like  oontmued  treatment,  this  will 
be  one  of  the  best  fiirms  in  this  part  of  the  State.  In  farmijD|f,  brains 
are  an  essential  element,  combmed  with  industry  and  cwital.  The 
man  who  works  the  hardest  is  not  the  most  sucoes^l  in  nis  calling, 
but  the  man  who  judiciously  applies  his  labor.  The  farmer  who 
puts  up  a  pair  of  bars,  tiirough  wnich  he  daily  passes,  has  made  an 
mvestment  that  will  deduct  no  small  amount  of  daily  labor,  which, 
if  properly  invested  in  the  building  of  gates,  woxdd  be  well  laid  out. 
Poor  toofs,  whether  badly  made  or  worn  out,  are  pow  investments, 
and  are  discarded  by  the  intelligent  fiumer. 

At  two  o'clock  we  took  the  train  for  Cottage  Hill,  to  take  a  look 
at  the  large  orchard  of  J.  W.  Wakeman,  situated  about  one- and  a 
half  miles  northeast  of  the  station.  Mr.  Wakeman  was  not  at  home, 
and  his  son  Bradford,  one  of  tiie  most  industrious  and  practical 
young  orchardists  in  the  State,  showed  us  through  the  extensive 
grounds.  The  hot  windj  before  allud^  to,  did  no  small  amount 
of  damage  to  the  cherry  crop,  and  the  firuit  fell  from  the  trees  as 
though  a  hard  frost  had  cut  them  loose  from  the  foot-stalks.  The 
cherry  orchard  is  protected  on  the  south  and  west  by  a  heavy  belt 
of  locust  and  other  transplanted  forest  trees,  now  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  while  the  slope  of  the  land  is  to  the  northeast.  Xhe  trees 
are  apparently  perfectiy  sound  and  making  a  good  ^owth,  and  next 
Beason  we  doubt  not  tiiey  will  turn  out  hundreds  of  bushels  of  fiTiit. 

Of  late  there  appears  some  littie  confusion  in  regard  to  this  cherry 
—die  New  York  nurseries  sendingout  a  cherry  called  the  Early 
Hay,  and  another  called  the  Early  Kichmond.  in  most  cases  a  dif- 
ferent fruit  The  May  cherrv  in  question  is  wnat  is  known  in  Ohio, 
K^ituckv,  Virginia,  and  throughout  the  West  as  the  "May," 
** Early  May,"  and  sometimes,  near  Cincijmati,  as  "Early  Kiclx- 
mond,''  wiule  in  New  York  the  Early  May  of  Downing,  and  in 
Northern  Ohio,  of  Elliot,  is  an  inferior  fruit,  and  not  worth  culti- 
Tating  with  the  May  dierry  in  question.  Downing  correctly  des- 
mbee  this  cherry  under  the  name  of  "  Kentish^  and  as  Early 
Bichmond  is  a  synonymous,  it  may  sometimes  be  sent  out  under  that 
name,  but  we  presume  as  a  synonym  of  the  Early  May  pf  Downing, 
whidi  has  unK>rtunately  g  t  confounded  with  our  now  popular  May 
dierry. 
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Hie  orchard  i»  aldo  in  iine  condition.  Most  of  it  was  grafted 
standard  biffht^  say  three  feet.  The  "hot  wind''  reduced  the  crop 
naore  serioosly'than  that  of  the  cherries.  This  orchard  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  State,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  promising.  Most  of  the  soil,  except  near  the  house,  is  a  clay 
loam,  with  a  tenacions  subnsoil  rather  retentive  of  moisture.  Be- 
fore setting  the  orchard,  lands  were  so  plowed  that  the  dead  fur- 
rows were  made  on  the  line  of  the  trees ;  the  next  plowing  reversed 
this,  and  the  trees  were  set  in  a  furrow  opened  by  the  plow  over 
this  dead  fiurow,  and  were  mainly  coverea  with  the  plow,  sufficient 
earth  having  been  thrown  on  to  the  roots  with  a  spade  to  nold  them 
in  place ;  repeated  plowings  have  thrown  up  a  heavy  ridge  against 
the  trees,  Mid  now  there  must  be  over  a  foot  of  earth  above  the 
original  collar  of  the  tree :  below  this  the  drainage  was  made  good 
by  the  old  dead  furrow.  <rhe  whole  is  to  be  mole  drained  between 
each  row  of  trees.  This  may  be  called  deep  planting,  but  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  trees  have  all  imtde  a  vigorous 
growth,  and  show  no  signs  of  lagging,  we  may  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  well  drained  soil  deep  planting,  if  not  the  best,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  worst.  In  this  case  the  de^  fiirrows  between  the 
rows  are  at  least  two  feet  below  the  earth  at  the  base  of  the  trees, 
and  as  the  slope  is  gradual  it  already  affords  good  drainage.  He 
now  proposes  to  put  the  mole  three  feet  below  this  dead  furrow, 
which  will  make  it  an  average  of  four  feet.  This  will  require  about 
one  hundred  rods  to  the  acre,  and  at  a  cost  of,  say  ten  dollars. 
When  this  is  done  we  apprdiend  Mr.  W.  will  have  one  of  the  best 
paying  orchards  in  the  State.  As  much  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
deep  planting,  we  wish  to  recall  to  mind  the  previous  preparations 
in  regard  to  draining.  In  anything  like  low  grounds,  or,  those  not 
having  a  good  slope,  we  would  recommend  planting  on  the  surface 
and  throw  successive  furrows  on  to  the  trees,  so  as  to  obtain  good 
drainage,  but  when  the  ground  is  underdrained  would  prefer  the 
flat  culture. 

The  grounds  of  Liput*  Qov^  Hoffhian  adjoin  those  of  Mr.  W.  on 
the  east.  Forest  tree  planting  has  been  the  Governor's  hobby,  and 
one  that  he  has  successfully  rode,  and  his  grounds  wear  the  most 
inviting  appearance  just  now,  when  shade  is  at  a  premium,  with 
the  thermometer  at  a  hundred  under  these  leafy  treasures.  A  lib- 
eral sprinkling  of  evergreens  has  added  much  to  the  beauty  of 
these  extensive  grounds. 

Late  in  the^  evfening  we  again  took  the  train  bound  West,  and 
about  midnight  arriv^  in  the  village  of  Oswego,  on  the  beautiful 
Pox  river.  We  were  sent  to  the  prmeipal  hotel,  which  is  nqiserably 
k^pt  by  a  man  whose  name  we  were  determined  to  forget  befbre 
dinner;  but  we  fear  th^  effect  of  the  bad  breakfast  did  n^  wear  off 
until  we  'sat  at  the  bountiful  board  of  Mrs.  8.  G.  liGnkler.  To  ridd 
part  of  the  ni^t  in  such  hot  weather,  to  swelter  the  rest  of  it  in  a 
small  room,  just  large  enough  for  two  bed  ,  and  then  to  be  served 
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with  vilhmous  coffee,  tough  steak,  drenched  with  rancid  butter, 
with  a  lump  of  the  same  to  grease  your  sodden  rolls,  flanked  with 
egga  fried  in  the  same  delectable  stnff,  is  abont  enough  to  make 
eren  the  pretty  village  of  Oswego  look  as  though  seen  through  a 
smoky  ^ass. 

A  driTe  of  four  miles  brondit  us  to  the  nursery  and  orchard  of 

S.  G.  Minkler.     The  ordiara  contains  fourteen  hundred  trees. 

The  aspect  is  to  the  northwest,  and  protected  on  the  north  by  the 

forest  and  also  to  a  shotrt  distance  to  the  south  and  west.    The 

brcien  nature  of  the  country  along  the  left  slope  of  the  Fox  river, 

tends  also  to  aid  in  breaking  off  the  winds  from  the  south  and  west. 

The  a(Hl  is  a  day  loam,  though  varying  in  character,  but  all  highly 

Aarged  with  lime,  this  part  of  the  country  lying  on  the  Niagara 

lime^one  belt.     Fifteen  oi  the  trees  have  been  set  twenty  years; 

the;  were  seedlinge  and  top-grafted;  some  of  these  tr^es  are  dead, 

mi  all  showing  signs  of  decay.    This  does  not  argue  that  top* 

grafted  trees  are  longer  lived  than  those  root-grafted.    Fifty  of  the 

trees  have  been  set  fifteen  years  and  the  remainder  at  intervals 

ereiy  year  since.     All  of  the  sizeable  trees  had  set  full  of  fruit,  but 

tke  ^hot  wind"  com»  and  a  large  part  of  the  younc  fruit  fell  off. 

Lastyear  he  had  a  very  full  crop.    Mr.  M.  does.not  uke  to  give  up 

the  old  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  we  must  confess  that  in  his 

9wl  the  trees  are  fine  and  the  fruit  rather  abundant,  yet  we  could 

wt  recommend  it  on  common  prairie  land.    The  Yellow   BelU 

flowQ"  is  a  firvorite.  nor  can  he  see  any  diffference  in  the  value  of 

iwt  and  top  graflea  trees,  both  ly{  whidi  he  has  had  a  long  time  in 

bearing.    The   Winesap,  Minkler,  Keswick  Oodlin,  Duchess  of 

OMenberg,  Early  Harvest,  Red  June  and  Baules'  Janet  are  especial 

ivorites.    The  Red  June  is  a  small  tree  and  can  be  set  close. 

The  Eambo  is  a  little  tender  but  would  plant  it  if  he  had  to  replace 

fte  trees  every  dozen  years.    Smith's  CSder  is  a  prolific  bearw  and 

ndnable;  it  is  an  excellent  table  apple,  and  from  the  word  cider 

Wng  attached  to  its  name  people  have  overlooked  its  Value  ft)r 

Iwth  cooking  and  the  table;  Yellow  Injestrie  is  very  hardy  and 

pwdiwtive,  but  he  thinks  too  small  for  market.    We  take  the 

responsibility  to  say  that  for  those  without  orchards  this  variety 

Awild  not  be  omitted^  ft)r  its  early  and  abundant  crops.    Benoni 

and  Mother  are  both  first  rate;  the  first  named  should  be  in  even 

a  small  collection;  Wf^er  hi^^  valued ;  English  Golden  Russet 

ffld  EngKsh  Russet  profitable;  Baldwin  all  d^  and  of  no  value; 

Summer  Queen  and  Eariy  Pennock  are  also  ranked  amone  the 

staple  varieties;  Boston  a^d  American  Golden  Busset  both  too 
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no  great  amount  of  fancy  varieties  are  planted.  He  has  tested  a 
large  number  of  varieties,  many  of  which  gave  out  in  the  winter 
of  1854-'5,  and  of  course  have  been  dropped.  The  Snow  and 
Holland  Pippin  have  not  had  a  trial  in  his  grounds.  The  trees  are 
set  two  rods  anart  each  way,  and  while  young  cropped  to  com. 
Orcharding  to  Mr.  M.  has  proved  highly  remunerative ;  his  fruit  is 
hand  picked,  and  always  commands  a  ready  sale. 

The  Nubsert. — In  the  nursery  the  trees  are  grown  stocky  and 
with  low  heads,  say  two  or  three  feet.  The  varieties  are  mainly 
those  above  named. 

The  orchard  and  nursery  are  parts  of  a  large  farm  which  is  car- 
ried on  to  good  advantage.  Mr.  M.  has  one  of  the  best  bams  in 
the  State,  and  for  sheep,  pigs,  horses,  mules  and  neat  stock  is  not 
easy  to  be  beat.  The  day,  though  sending  the  mercnrv  above  a 
hundred  in  the  shade,  was  pleasantly,  though  rather  laboriously, 
spent  in  looking  through  his  well  kept  grounds.  As  a  farmer  and 
orchardist  Mr.  M.  is  among^he  most  successful ;  he  has  done  much 
towards  establishing  the  fact  that  an  abundance  of  fruit  can  be  ftir- 
nished  at  a  cheap  rate  and  at  the  same  time  pay  a  good  profit  to 
the  cultivator.  A  proper  selection  of  varieties,  aspect,  shelter  and 
good  culture  are  required. 

Muck  fob  Manure.— Mr.  M.  has  a  large  pond  or  muck  hole 
lying  near  the  grove  and  where  his  stock  nave  an  abundance  of 
water.  This  muck  is  hauled  to  the  up  land  and  treated  as  manure 
by  spreading,  as  hauled  direct  from  the  pond-  It  is  found  of  eaual 
value  with  manure,  and  for  wheat  and  clover  is  of  ^eat  value  wnen 
applied  as  a  top  dressing.  Throughout  the  Fox  nver  valley  there 
are  hundreds  of  similar  ponds,  which,  in  time,  will  prove  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  the  wheat  grower.  At  12  o'clock  at  nignt  we  parted 
with  Mr.  Minkler  at  the  Oswego  station,  and  took  the  cars  for  a 
night  ride.  The  Rock  Island  and  0.  B.  &  Q.  railroads  cross  each 
other  near  Wyanet,  and  in  going  to  Bock  Island,  instead  of  having 
a  stopping  place  at  the  crossmg,  passengers  must  get  out  at  Wyanet 
and  take  a  mile  drive  in  an  omnibus  to  Pond  creek,  on  the  Bock 
Island  road-  All  this  is  decidedly  pleasant  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  especially  when  a  thimder  shower  is  just  in  the  offing 
and  ready  to  pour  down  on  your  devoted  head.  We  do  not  know 
which  of  these  roads  is  to  blaine  for  this  contemptible  arrangement, 
and  we  can  only  wish  that  they  lose  no  small  share  of  travel  in 
consequence.  Some  railroads  have  vet  to  be  taught  that  a  course 
of  policy  that  would  ruin  an  individual  will  have  the  same  effect 
(m  them.  When  we  again  visit  Bock  Island  we  shall  endeavor  to 
do  so  without  crossing  over  to  Pond  creek — one  experience  of  that 
kind  is  ample.  We  arrived  at  Bock  Island  in  time  for  breakfast, 
and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  our  old  friend,  D.  F. 
Kinney,  accompanied  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Stoddard,  who  had  entered  his 
pear  orchard  for  the  inspection  of  the  opmmittee.    We  should  have 
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observed  that  bnsiness  detained  Mr.  Ohase  in  Chicago,  and  that 
Mr.  Hull  and  ourself  now  constituted  the  working  part  of  the 
committee. 

The  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  at  this  point  are  not  very 
wide,  and  we  soon  commenced  ascencung  the  bluffs  that  overlook 
the  river,  and  a  grand  sight  it  is.  You  look  up  to  Moline,  the  to 
be  Lowell  of  the  W  est,  and  above  and  below  the  beautiful  scenery 
that  make  up  the  tcmt  ensemble  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  The 
bridge  over  which,  at  no  distant  day,  shall  trundle  the  riches  of  the 
Orient — ^the  beautiful  island  that  fies  so  quiet  in  her  repose  may 
ere  long  resound  to  the  clang  of  mighty  forges,  feshioning  out  the 
sinews  of  war,  to  guard  the  eagle  of  liberty;  these  were  to  us 
beautiful  in  their  present  and  pleasant  in  their  prospective. 

The  pear  orchard  of  C.  H.  Stoddard  is  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  ba!ck  from  the  bluff*,  on  a  nearly  level  plain  of  considerable 
extent.  The  soil  is  a  whitish  prairie  drift,  similar  to  the  land  in 
the  basin  of  Egypt.  They  have  here  also  suffered  with  the  hot 
dry  wind  of  the  14th  and  15th  June,  doing  damage  to  fruit  and 
fouage.  At  this  point  it  was  followed  by  a  fi'ost  on  the  17th  and 
several  days  of  cold  weather.  Most  of  the  trees  were  well  set  in 
fruit,  but  at  that  time  it  fell  off  rapidly. 

The  orchard  contains  one  hundred  and  seven  standard  pears,  six 
years  set.  The  land  has  not  been  underdndned,  and  has  been 
cropped  to  corn.  The  trees  have  made  a  remarkably  fine  growth. 
They  are  mostly  White  Doyenne,  Bartlett  and  Stevens'  Genessee. 
The  Bartletts  have  a  fair  show  of  fruit,  proving  it  as  popular  on  its 
own  stock  as  that  of  the  quince.  If  no  casualty  should  overtake 
this  orchard  it  will  soon  produce  hundreds  of  bushels  of  pears.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  S.  to  tile-drain  the  orchard.  Tile  is  made 
near  by  of  the  common  brick,  but  as  the  demand  increases  the  tile 
machines  will  come  into  use. 

The  committee  would  have  awarded  this  orchard  the  second 
premium,  but  the  requirements  were  for  one  hundred  bearing 
trees,  and  as  the  number  fell  short  in  this  respect,  it  of  course  was 
thrown  out,  but  we  take  especial  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  it, 
and  would  commend  it  hignly.  The  truth  is,  standards  must  take 
the  lead  in  all  pear  orchards  for  market  purposes.  Dwarfs  may 
answer  for  the  garden  and  as  ornamental  trees,  but  for  a  profitable 
thing  are  found  wanting. 

The  nursery  of  D.  F.  Kinney  is  adjoining  Mr.  S.  on  the  west. 
The  plain  was  formerly  covered  with  a  light  growth  of  timber,  and 
in  many  places  is  yet  standing,  offering  a  very  good  protection  to 
the  orcnard.  In  his  fruit  ^ard^  are  a  large  number  of  dwalrf 
apple  trees  six  years  set,  and  now  presenting  &  good  crop  of  fruit. 
Tms  is  the  second  place  on  timber  land  where  we  have  met  the 
dwarf  apple  doing  well.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  especially 
fine.  Mr.  K.  complains  of  the  Brown  Thrush,  which  nests  in  his 
trees  in  large  numoers  and  preys  upon  his  fruit.    We  hear  com- 
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plaints  of  birds  in  all  locations  near  the  forest,  but  little  or  none  on 
the  prairie. 

In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Dailing  we  saw  dwarf  pears,  eight  years 
set,  loaded  with  fruit,  and  two  Flemish  Beauty  standards,  but  five 
years  set,  bending  with  their  loads  of  beautiful  fruit. 

Port  B;^on,  some  eighteen  miles  iip  the  river,  was  our  next 
place  of  visit,  and  we  parted  with  our  Rock  Island  friends  in  the 
morning  to  visit  that  locality  and  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  Mr.  A. 
S.  Coe  at  the  depot  with  his  carriage,  ready  to  drive  us  to  his  farm, 
which  is  some  four  miles  distant  to  the  northeast 

The  land  near  the  river  is  very  much  broken,  but  from  its  ready 
access  to  the  river  market  it  had  been  settled  at  an  early  day.  The 
ridges  run  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  and  present  the  appearance 
of  haWng  been  cut  away  by  the  slow  process  of  heavy  rains.  The 
soil  being  quite  sandy  would  seem  to  wvor  this  idea.  The  orchard 
occupies  the  crest  of  two  ridges  and  the  slopes  and  space  between 
them.  The  drainage,  except  near  tlie  bottom  of  the  valley,  is  per- 
fect, requiring  no  underdraming;  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the 
ordinary  prairie  soiL  It  is  what  might  be  called  a  warm,  quick 
soil,  l^he  trees,  for  some  forty  acres  of  the  orchard,  were  conmion 
root  grafts,  set  eleven  years  ago  in  the  nursery,  and  at  two  years 
reset  in  the  orchard.  The  remainder  have  been  set  from  time  to 
time  up  to  within  the  past  two  years,  making  in  all  seventy-five 
acres,  which,  at  twenty-four  feet  apart,  is  seventy-five  trees  to  the 
acre,  or  an  aggregate  of  five  thousand  six  hundred  trees.  To  stand 
upon  one  of  these  fruit  crowned  hills  and  look  down  the  long  slope 
and  up  the  opposinff  hill  half  a  mile  distant,  and  view  the  stately 
rows  of  the  apple  laden  with  fruit  is  worth  a  long  distance  of  weary 
travel  to  see.  The  peculiar  topography  of  the  ground,  the  size, 
and  form  of  the  trees,  all  lend  their  aid  to  charm  the  beholder. 
The  sun,  which  had  all  day  glowed  like  a  furnace,  was  just  setting 
behind  the  blutts,  to  the  west  of  the  great  river,  as  we  drank  in  the 
inspiring  scene — the  last  day  of  the  week,  which  had  been  one  of 
arauous  trial,  amid  the  blazing  heat  of  the  August  sun,  no  wonder, 
half  invalid  as  we  are,  that  the  day  of  rest,  in  the  very  temple  of 
Pomona,  was  hailed  with  delight,  as  we  stood  among  those  senti- 
nels of  health  and  saw  the  light  of  day  fiide  out  into  the  night 

This  orchard  has  been  trained  on  the  non-pnming  system,  and 
the  trees  branch  from  and  near  the  ground,  it  has  been  but  nine 
years  set,  yet  it  has  produced  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit 

The  Fiee  Blight. — As  we  i^proached  the  Mississippi  river 
from  the  east,  we  saw  specimens  of  the  fire  blight  on  the  apple 
trees — first  a  faint  tinging  of  the  t^minal  shoots  with  the  blackened 
foliage,  and  as  we  come  into  the  valley  it  became  more  common 
and  more  destructive  to  the  trees.  Now  and  then  a  pear  tree  was 
like  affected,  and  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Coe  we  find  some  varieties 
seriously  damaged,  especially  is  this  the  case  with  Smith's  Cider,  by 
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the  way,  oflierwiBe  one  of  the  mo6t  desirable.  The  Black  Vande- 
vere  that  was  extensively  planted  at  an  early  day,  is  in  a  worse 
condition,  but  we  can  well  spare  it  as  it  is  a  worthless  frnit  at  the 
best. 

The  orchard  was  set  with  two  year  old  trees  brandied  at  the 
ground,  that  is,  root  grafted  trees  that  had  never  felt  the  knife  after 
grafting  thenu  were  set  twenty-four  feet  apart^each  way,  with  flat 
culture,  and  the  ground  cultivated  in  corn  for  the  first  five  or  six 
years,  since  then  they  have  been  sown  to  buckwheat  and  plowed 
shallow,  say  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  deep.  The  buckwheat 
is  not  harvested,  it  grows  thin  and  rather  sickly  in  the  shade,  but 
has  a  most  excellent  effect  by  keeping  the  soil  open  and  porous, 
and  serves  as  a  mulch  in  winter.  There  has  been  no  time  lost  by 
getting  the  trees  up  to  form  a  head,  and  we  may  safely  say  that 
fliis  nine  year  old  orchard  is  as  large  now  as  it  would  have  been  at 
twelve,  had  the  usual  mode  of  pruing  been  adopted.  Here,  then, 
is  a  §ain  of  three  yeai'S,  which  in  a  country  almost  destitute  of 
firuit,  js  an  object  <rf  no  small  importance.  Our  State  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  for  years  discussing  this  subject  of  low  heads, 
while  most  of  the  nurserymen,  who  have  advocated  it,  have  not 
had  tlie  courage  to  brave  old  opinions  and  grow  their  trees  in  this 
manner,  but  have  continued  to  cater  to  public  opinion  for  fear  of  com- 
promising their  sales.  We  talk  of  eastern  grown  whips  that  are 
peddled  through  the  country,  but  we  can  assure  these  same  ped- 
dlers that  they  can  find  thousands  of  these  same  whips  ^own  here 
that  will  pass  for  eastern  trees  without  the  least  suspicion.  We 
have  never,  until  this  writing,  been  identified  with  the  ultra  low 
headed  orchardists,  but  have  advocated  it  so  far  that  we  could  culti- 
vate under  the  tree,  but  here  is  a  proof  of  its  value  that  cannot  be 
denied  or  set  at  nought.  It  is  true  that  with  some  varieties,  such 
as  Willow  Twig,  Winesap  and  Yellow  Bellflower  that  send  out 
their  branches  at  the  surface,  are  too  low  on  account  of  spreading 
habit,  and  should  have  their  lower  branches  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  more  convenient  gathering  of  the 
Iruit,  while  the  Rambo,  English  Russet  and  the  more  upright 
growers  can  be  headed  at  the  surface  with  impunity.  We  ao  not 
promise  that  we  will  not  grow  trees  to  suit  the  taste  of  our  custo- 
mers^ but  our  own  planting  hereafter  shall  be  on  this  plan.  Trees 
thus  grown  are  safely  protected  from  high  winds,  for  as  the  wind 
cannot  get  under  their  heads,  the  fruit  is  not  thrown  oft'  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  and  in  this  orchard  there  are  but  few  windfalls,  though 
the  trees,  many  of  them,  are  bending  to  the  ground  with  their  loads 
of  friiit.  The  same  hot  wind,  so  much  complained  of,  severely 
lessened  the  crop  on  most  but  not  all  varieties. 

Vabikties. — ^The  Winesap  is  one  of  the  greatest  favorites,  but 
does  not  produce  fiill  crops  every  year,  and  this  year  is  one  of  the 
least.     Sweet  Bough  is  a  moderate  bearer,  but  the  fioiit  is  fine — not 
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on  the  whole  considered  profitable.  The  Early  Harvest  is  also 
thrown  out  and  its  place  occupied  with  White  June,  which  is  a 
rampant,  upright  grower,  and  produces  good  annual  crops,  while 
the  Early  Ilarvest  l^ears  alternate  years  moderate  crops  oidy.  The 
Domine  is  also  one  of  the  best  payi^  varieties,  and  with  its  long, 
slender  leaves,  quite  ornamental.  The  Rambo,  on  dry  ground,  is 
valuable,  but  in  l<fw  situations,  worthless.  The  tree  is  tender,  Ijut 
with  the  Minkler,  Mr.  Coe  would  not  part.  He  says  it  should 
never  be  root  grafted,  while  Raules'  Janet  should  always  be  root 

f  rafted.  Wo  have  frequently  observed  that  in  top  grafting  liaules' 
anet,  that  it  makes  a  very  slow  growth,  ahnost  dwarfish  in  its 
habit,  and  this  may  account  lor  it.  As  we  shall  soon  give  c>ur  views 
on  root  grafting,  we  will  not  pursue  this  subject  ftirtlier  at  this  time. 
The  Rhode  Island  Greening  is  of  little  value  with  liim,  although 
the  soil  is  sandy.  The  bliglit  is  the  drawback  to  Smith's  Cider, 
which  would  otherwise  stand  among  the  best.  Willow  Twig  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable;  it  is  always  hardy  and  productive.  Ued 
Astrachan,  Early  Pennpck,  Keswick  Codlin  and  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg are  profitable  summer  varieties.  White  Winter  Pearmain, 
Yellow  Bellflower,  Little  Romanite  and  Swaar,  all  valuable  for  the 
winter. 

About  four  miles  to  the  southeast  and  more  out  npon  the  prairie, 
is  the  orchard  of  WilHam  0.  Pei.  ^sal,  an  old  and  valued  fnend  of 
the  writer,  and  to  whose  grounds  Mr.  Coe  had  the  kindness  to 
drive  the  committee.  The  orcu^rd  covers  eighty  acres  on  the  home 
farm  of  five  hundred  and  forty  acres;  on  anoth^.  •  ti-m,  a  mile  dis- 
tant, ton  acres  are  also  planted  to  apple  on  ]iur<] — it  \^'ili  thus  be 
seen  that  Mr.  P.  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the  va^io  ul*  fruit  growing. 
The  trees  are  part  upon  the  1(mv  head  and  part  standard  high  sys- 
tem, but  Mr.  P.  dooo  not  hesitate  to  give  a  wide  preference  to  the 
low  heads.  His  favc^rite  summer  varieties  p  ;  :  Keswick  Codlin, 
Early  Pennock,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  acf.  .^  '*'t  June;  for  fall, 
Rambo,  Fall  Wine,  Fallawater  and  Snow  A^  > .  winter,  Brabant 
:.>ellflower.  Smith's  Cider,  though  of  late  ii  Lur-,  heen  seriously 
injured  by  the  bMjht;  '^a'  '::^8ap.  Willow  Twig,  White  Winter  Pcju- 
main.  Little  Komanite,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Domine  and  Marylana 
Queen.  There  are  other  varieties  on  trial  that  may  prove  equall  v 
valuable,  but  these  have  been  ^o  thoroughly  tested  tnjit  they  have 
become  favorites.  Raules'  Janet  does  not  give  Mr.  P.  satisfaction. 
Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenburjr,  Baldwin,  and  many  others  have 
failed  and  been  discarded. 

Pears. — ^Mr.  Coe  has  not  succeeded  with  the  pear,  while  the 
trees  planted  by  Mr.  P.  in  well  sheltered  locations  have  done  well, 
and  at  this  time  have  a  good  show  of  fruit.  Mr.  P.  says  it  is  use- 
less to  plant  pears  without  having  tliem  well  pi  ot»  oted  Irom  the 
wind.  Bartlett,  White  Doyenne  and  Flemish  Beauty  do  well, 
either  as  standard  or  dwarfs. 
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Aspect. — ^A  portion  of  the  orchard  was  set  on  flat  land,  but  most 
of  the  trees  have  either  died  or  proved  barren  by  frost,  while  those 
on  the  swells  have  done  well.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  an 
open  anbeoil,  requiring  but  little  more  than  sur&ce  drainage.  All 
tms  part  of  the  land  lying  between  the  Rock  and  Meredosia  rivers 
is  more  or  less  sandy  or  a  sandy  loam,  and  produces  abundant 
carops  of  spring  wheat  and  oats,  and  the  farms  are  but  a  succession 
of  fields  <»f  these  cereals,  now  mostly  in  shock,  with  only  now  and 
then  a  ^iece  of  late  oats  uncut.  On  our  return  we  passed  a  seed- 
^  0^'    i^d  well  loaded  with  fruit,  but  the  quality  is  so  poor  that 

it  is  i    lit:  le  value,  except  for  dder. 

A  FRuir  C^vK. — ^Mr.  Coe  had  just  completed  a  fruit  cellar  or 
cave,  a  description  of  which  will  be  of  interest  to  fruit  growers. 
It  is  about  thirty  rods  from  the  house  on  the  northeast  slope  of  the 
MIL  Tlic  v-allo  are  of  limestone,  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  arched 
over  will-  hammered  stone,  laid  in  mortar  and  cemented  over;  on 
the  outaide  it  is  thirty  seven  feet  long,  thirteen  wide  and  sixteen 
high,  to  be  divided  into  two  stories,  the  lower  one  of  which  is  sunk 
in  the  hiU,  the  upper  part  is  to  be  covered  with  earth,  roof  shapen, 
and  turfed  with  blue  grass.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  orchard, 
and  the  large  trees  shelter  it  from  the  sun.  It  is  well  arranged  for 
ventilation  and  cannot  feil  of  being  one  of  the  most  admirable 
places  for  the  preservation  of  fruit.  In  one  comer  will  be  a  bin  of 
ice,  which  will  add  to  its  coolness. . 

HoGGisa  Down. — ^Mr.  Coe  has  a  good  opinion  of  the  value  of 
clover  in  the  orchard,  to  be  pastured  with  swine.     The  swiiie  will 

S've  the  surface  a  partial  culture,  and  tlie  clover  roots,  which  are 
ennial,  vrill  add  value  to  the  soil  by  keeping  it  open,  and  by 
decay  enrich  h.  Yi.jy  \clil  also  gather  up  all  the  early  windfalls, 
many  of  v^  '      '    'ituin  insects,  and  thus  prove  of  beneht. 

Pbesekn  ATI) :    .^  FRurr. — ^The  fruit  is  hand  picked,  and  the 

summer  and  a  . » ina  apples  taken  to  market  in  a  spring  wagon. 

The  wint^     .'   ,,      are  put  in  barrels,  the  heads  firmly  pressed  in 

and  he<.**  I     .      .  ,      :\>  is  no  sweating  of  the  fruit  before  putting  up, 

but  it  is  pl'-'ked  viicu  dry  b}"  hand,  and  put  into  the  barrels  at  the 

tree,  aii<l  a  tow  lu^es  bjied Vor  ventilation ;  these  are  drawn  to  tlio 

house  on  a  si^ie  boat,  a  .  ~  I  ilt  out  under  tlie  shed  until  the  weatlicr 

begins  to  freeze  too  solid  tr»  ]>'(av,  when  the  barrels  are  put  into  tlu^ 

cefiar.     lu    tlnr  manu  r    •'  ^'  keep  remarkably  well  with  Iv'.h- 

trouble,  and  ai'  seldom  rei>iiclced  for  sale. 
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scalding  of  the  ^est  side  of  the  trunks  in  the  son,  to  make  lodg- 
ment for  borers;  no  sweeping  off  of  the  fruit  by  high  winds;  no 
long  days  of  toilsome  labor  in  pnmiiL^ ;  no  needless  waste  of  time 
in  balancing  the  heads ;  no  spoiling  of  die  fruit  by  its  falling  a  long 
distance  to  the  ground ;  no  teaious  efforts  in  picking ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  we  have  an  early  fruitage  and  abundant  crops.  Let  us  hereaf- 
ter throw  aside  the  whips,  or  cut  them  back  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  to  send  out  new  heads,  and  plant  only  such  varieties  that 
have  proved  hardy  and  abundant  bearers  under  ordinary  exposure 
and  culture.  In  such  an  orchard,  belts  of  trees  for  protection  are 
of  value,  but  much  less  so  than  with  high  heads.  As  an  evidence 
of  this,  we  saw  an  orchard  within  two  miles  of  Mr.  Coe,  well  pro- 
tected by  locust  belts,  the  trees  had  heads  sufficiently  high  to  drive 
a  team  imder  them,  had  been  set  several  years  longer,  but  yet  it  is 
not  as  productive,  though  the  trees  are  very  thrifty,  taking  into 
consideration  their  manner  of  treatment. 

Quincy  was  our  next  point  of  visit,  but  the  war  played  the  dick- 
ens with  the  river  travel,  and  it  is  now  but  a  waste  of  waters,  with 
only  a  semi-occasional  steamer  plowing  its  placid  surfece,  we  there- 
fore retraced  our  steps  by  rail  to  the  memorable  "Pond  Creek," 
and  crossed  over  to  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  road  at  Wyanet,  and  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  August,  arrived  in  Quincy, 
and  put  up  at  the  Adams  House. 

80ROHUM. — ^Nearly  every  farm  in  the  west  part  of  the  State 
appears  to  have  its  acre  of  Sorghum,  and  we  saw  several  mills  and 
boiling  houses,  where  it  is  worked  up  on  the  shares.  From  what 
we  saw  and  heard  of  the  extent  of  tne  planting,  the  west  part  of 
the  State  wiU  nearly  or  quite  supply  the  local  demand  for  sirup  the 
coming  year.  The  crop  is  rather  late  like  that  of  corn,  but  is  well 
grown,  and  must  turn  out  a  good  yield.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
farmers  understand  its  manutacture,  and  since  the  chemists  have 
let  them  alone,  will  make  a  good  article.  Sugar  making  is  yet  in 
the  distance,  at  least  its  profitable  demonstration. 

Broom  Corn. — ^Immense  crops  of  this  was  grown  last  season, 
and  the  price  broke  down  so  badly,  carrying  with  it  numerous 

{growers,  that  this  season  very  mudi  less  was  planted,  and  we  shall 
00k  for  a  brisk  demand. 

The  Mississippi  Bottom. — ^From  Quincy  our  route  led  for  nine 
miles  along  the  river  bottoms,  the  road  running  just  under  the 
high  bluff  that  shuts  out  the  prairie  to  the  west  The  heat  was 
intense  as  we  rode  out  of  the  city  and  under  the  shadow  of  those 
cliffs,  clothed  with  the  giants  of  the  forest,  and  were  met  with  the 
cool  breeze  that  came  up  from  the  river;  the  birds  made  merry 
music  as  if  enjoying  the  scene.  The  river  is  away  to  the  far  side 
of  the  wide  sweep  of  the  bottom  land,  now  dotted  with  vast  fields 
of  com,  and  of  the  new'  plowed  stubble,  now  being  prepared  for 
winter  wheat,  for  here  winter  wheat,  year  after  year,  is  sown  on 
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the  same  gronnd,  and  from  the  appearance  of  tbe  large  stacks 
of  grain,  must  produce  abundantly.  The  lower  lying  portions  of 
the  bottom  are  vet  in  timber  of  the  heaviest  description.  So^le  qx-. 
cellent  springs  burst  out  from  the  rocky  blufEs,  mostly  in  the  saijd' 
stone  shale,  which  has  overlaid  the  lime.  On  our  return  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  scene  had  changed,  the  wind  had  ceased  to  come  up 
fix)m  the  river,  the  stm  poured  its  fiercest  heat  imobstructed  on  our 
road,  the  dust  rose  on  all  sides  and  covered  us  as  in  a  fog.  The 
sweat  poured  from  our  horse,  whose  festest  gate  was  a  slow  walk. 
The  birds  had  fled  from  the  roadside,  and  nought  looked  pleasing, 
save  the  fresh  springs  as  they  gushed  forth, from  their  rocky  beds 
to  refi^sh  the  thirsty  traveler  and  more  than  thirsty  horse.  The 
poetry  of  the  morning  had  turned  to  dustv,  dreary  prose. 

Ascending  the  bluns,  a  drive  of  a  mile  brought  us  to  tiie  farm  of 
Clark  Chatten.  This  had  formerly  been  heavy  timber,  when  Mr.  • 
Chatten,  fresh  from  Yankee  land,  with  axe  on  shoulder,  a  quarter 
rf  a  century  since,  entered  its  massive  aisles  of  towering  oak  and 
maple,  and  commenced  carving  out  a  home  for  his  young  fenodly. 
fhe  small  clearing  and  log  house  have'  given  place  to  ample  build- 
ings, extensive  out-houses  and  far  reachmg  fields.  The  farm  con- 
tains four  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  cleared  land,  two  hundred 
^  fifty  acres  in  winter  iraeat  now  in  stack,  forty  acres  of  apple 
orchard,  twelve  to  peach  and  six  to  pears,  tie  remainder  to  com, 
meadow  and  pasture.  The  whole  is  divided  into  fifteen  fields,  re- 
quiring fourteen  miles  of  fence,  all  of  which  is  of  rails,  laid  iu  the 
wonn  form  with  stakes  and  riders,  and  bids  defiance  to  brutes, 
while  for  noian  it  is  no  small  amount  of  labor  to  get  over,  as  we  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  testify.  The  &rm  is  mostly  worked  on 
Aares  by  tenants,  six  of  whom  have  houses  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, llie  soil  is  the  greyish  white  drift,  peculiar  to  the  basin  of 
Egypt 

VABmnus  OF  Wboeat. — ^Mr.  0.  sows  the  Blue  Stan  and  the  May 
or  Alabama,  in  about  equal  quantities.  He  estimates  his  crop 
liis  year  at  an  average  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Olpver  grows 
rank,  and  is  extensivelv  cultivated.  Lime  is  being  used,  and 
promises  to  prove  profitable,  even  in  this  lime  soil^  so  "Mr.  0,  thinks,, 
and  is  making  extensive  arrangements  for  burmng  it  on  his  own 
land,  which,  extending  to  the  river  bottom,  affords  fine  lime-stone 
in  the  bluflfe.  We  must  confess  that  our  own  faith  is  weak  in  the 
experiment.  In  some  of  his  fields  he  has  sown  winter  wheat  con- 
tinually for  over  fifteen  years,  and  now  when  the  crop  lags,  we 
Itmk  a  change  to  grass  will  prove  more  beneficial  than  Ume.  Mr. 
C.  is  a  believer  in  the  value  of  manure,  and  is  careful  to  spread  it 
upon  his  land,  and  as  he  has  some  twenty-eight  head  of  horses  and 
mnles,  one  hundred  of  cattle,  and  a  fine  lot  of  hogs,  he  has  no  small 
amount  of  it  to  haul  out.  His  fences,  gates  and  buildings  are  all 
kept  in  good  order  and  ready  for  use. 

—16 
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It  is  doubtftd  if  there  is  a  farm  in  this  State  that  returns  a  better 
net  per  centage  to  its  owner  than  this  one  of  Mr.  Chatten.  The 
tenants  all  make  money,  and  as  it  is  an  object  for  them  to  remain, 
and  as  they  cannot  do  this  and  neglect  their  duties,  it  becomes  theiB 
interest  to  do  their  work  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  take  good  care 
of  the  premises.  Mr.  C.  is  a  man  of  iron  constitution,  of  great  prac- 
tical ability,  and  by  hard  labor  and  careful  mana^ment  he  has 
carved  out  one  of  the  most  yaluable  homesteads  in  me  State.  As 
a  fcdmer  he  has  few  equals,  while  his  orchards  are  among  the  most 
extensive  and  profitable  in  the  Northwest 

The  peach  orchard  is  set  eighteen  feet  each  way ;  the  trees  are 
large  and  full  of  fruit,  but  have  been  badly  injured  by  the  late  se- 
vere winters,  and  will  not  last  more  than  a  few  years  at  the  best, 
probably  this  is  the  last  heavy  crop  that  they  will  produce.  They 
have  been  set  seven  years,  and  have  proved  very  profitable. 

The  Psaoh  Qrub. — ^These  have  proved  troublesome  heretofore, 
but  now  Mr.  0.  has  a  remedy :  hog  manure,  ashes  and  tobacco 
stems,  each  will  drive  out  the  grubs.  He  has  purchased  tobacco 
stems  by  the  wagon  load,  put  them  at  the  roots  of  the  tree  in  the 
spring,  and  no  worm  will  trouble  them.  Hog  manure  put  at  the 
roots  of  the  tree  has  the  same  effect.  Tobacco  \mns  largely  grown 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  stems  are  cheap,  costing  Tittle  more  than 
the  hauling. 

pBOTEonoN. — ^Though  the  fium  is  shut  in  by  heavy  waUs  of  for- 
est, yet  so  desirable  is  shelter  from  the  wind,  that  Mr.  C.  is  now 
making  a  tight  board  fence  on  the  north  and  west  side  of  his  peach 
orchard,  six  feet  bigh,  to  break  off  the  wind. 

CuLTTTEE. — Along  the  rows  of  trees,  three  feet  on  each  side,  they 
are  cultivated  with  a  one-horse  plow,  while  the  intervening  space 
of  twelve  feet  is  in  clover,  now  being  mown  and  used  for  nay. 
Next  week  he  will  bedin  to-eend  his  crop  to  toarket  at  Hannibal 
and  Quincy,  each  e$][ui£8tant  ten  miles ;  m>m  these  points  dealers 
ship  tiem  east  and  north,  mostly  from  Quincy  by  river. 

The  Apple  Osohabd. — ^The  heads  of  most  of  his  apple  trees  are 
four  to  six  feet  high,  and  in  many  cases  show  the  effects  of  the  sun 
on  the  west  side  of  the  trunks.  The  oldest  part  of  the  orchard  has 
been  set  seventeen  years,  showing  that  during  his  early  years  of 
farm  Kfe,  Mr.  C.  paia  little  attention  to  what  is  now  his  fiavorite  pur- 
suit, fruit  growing.  Some  of  these  trees  are  a  foot  in  diimieter,  with 
wide  spreading  tops,  and  look  as  though  they  mi^ht  last  a  half  a 
century  yet.  To  within  the  past  three  years  they  have  been  culti- 
Tated  m  com  and  other  crojis,  but  since  then,  simply  plowed  and 
harrowed  two  or  three  times  during  the  season.  The  blight  is  some- 
what prevalent  on  the  apple,  affecting  most  varieties  more  or  less ; 
it  is  also  on  thi  forest  treoF,  especially  along  the  rF  vines  and  edges 
of  the  clearii  ^.    On  the  p  iar  it  ie  qmte  destructivd,  and  has  nearly 
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rtrined  the  whole  pear  orchard.  Trees  six  inches  in  diameter,  load- 
ed  with  fimit,  were  dying  with  it.  Some  dozen  years  since  the  samfi 
fire  blight  went  through  the  country,  and  left  but  few  pear  trees 
in  its  pathway.  As  we  have  only  met  it  along  the  Mississippi 
river,  we  hope  it  will  not  travel  inland. 

Varieties  of  Apple  Cultivated. — American  Golden  Russel^ 
good;  Milam,  good;  White  BeMower,  good;  Early  Strawberry, 

food;  Sweet  fitter,  good;  Maiden's  Blush,  good;  Yellow  Befi- 
ower,  good ;  Holhmd  Pippin,  good ;  Pennsylvania  Eed  Streak, 
good;  urannywinkle,  good;  liarly  Harvest,  good;  Smifli's 
Cider,  good;  rryor's  Red,  good;  Ohio  Winter,  good;  Summet 
Queen,  good;  Raule's  Janet,  good;  Vandevere,  good;  Baldwin, 
TOod;  Sweet  Paradise,  good;  Sweet  Romaoite,  good;  Peck's 
feasant,  good ;  G.  W.  Sweet,  good ;  English  Red  Streak,  dder, 
good ;  Jonathan,  good ;  Red  June,'  good ;  i  ellow  Newtown  Pippin, 
best ;  Komanstem, best;  Old  Pearmain,  best ;  Winesap,  best ;  Vir- 
ginia Greening,  best ;  Willow  Twiff,  best ;  Little  Romanite,  best ; 
BihAihi  Boflfi^  worthless.  What  Mr.  C.  means  by  leat^  is  the  most 
profitable  manat  Bort&  It  will  be  seen  that  he  ranki^  Baldwin 
among  his  good  sorts.  He  has  but  few  summer  varieties,  and  no#> 
withstanding  that  Quincy  is  an  important  fruit  market,  yet  it  is 
poorly  suppEed  with  good  summer  apples^  mofii  of  those  now  in 
market  bem^  the  windfalls  of  winter  varieties,  and  are  sold  at 
twrenty  t^  thirty  cents  a  bushel  to  ship  north,  while  good  apples, 
such  as  early  Harvest,  readily  bring  seventy-five  <ients,  ana  are 
scarce  at  that 

PBESEBvmo  FEurr  m  Bbotb. — ^Mr.  C.  has  succeeded  weB  ta 
preserving  specimens  of  finiit  in  brine,  especially  of  peachea  In 
some  he  na&  added  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  to  a  decided  advan- 
tige.  The  firuits  to  be  operated  on  should  be  just  colored  up,  but 
not  fully  ripe,  or  at  best  not  in  first  rate  eatm^  condition.  Ths 
brine  is  made  as  strong  as  possible  and  the  fruit  placed  in  it  in 
glass  jars.  If  fully  npe  the  colors  fede,  while  if  just  right  the 
colors  are  set.  It  is  probable  that  a  few  hours  iB  a  solution  of  ahim 
will  tend  to  set  the  colors. 

In  the  evening  we  drove  out  four  miles  on  the  Warsaw  road  to 
the  farm  of  Samuel  B.  Turner,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the 
committee  was  again  full  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Chase. 

A  Fabm  of  Eighty  Aobbs; — ^The  farm  of  Mr.  Turner  contains 
eighty  acres,  and  fronts  ihe  Warsaw  road,  and  is  directly  opposite 
that  of  K.  K.  Jones,  who  took  the  first  premium  for  the  best  forty 
acre  farm  last  year.  The  house  is  a  fine  two  story  brick,  with  w« 
laid  out  grounds  in  front,  in  the  usual  style  of  suburban  residences. 
The  fault  with  these  grounds  ia  in  the  planting  too  large  a  proportion 
of  deciduous  trees,  but  they  are  not  so  closely  planted  that  this 
defect  cannot  be  rem^ea  and  conifers  put  m  to  fill  up.  The 
great  feature  of  the  place  is  its  Osage  hedges,  which,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  some  twenty  rods  of  post  and  board,  to  cross  a  piece  of  low 
ground,  is  the  fencing.    They  are  well  made,  and  proof  against  any 
and  all  descriptions  of  farm  animals.    It  is  handsomely  trimmed  in 
the  obtuse  corneal  form,  which  gives  it  an  ample  base,  and  at  the  same 
time  exposes  the  leaves  to  the  sun.    The  most  of  the  fence  is  made 
with  a  smgle  row  of  plants,  but  Mr.  T.  prefers  two  rows  set  alter- 
nately, thus:  *<f.*»*.    This  gives  at  once  a  better  base,  but  for 
farm  purposes  we  doubt  if  it  is  better  than  a  single  line  set  four 
inches  instead  of  two  lines  at  eight  inches,  the  same  number  of 
plants  are  used,  and  the  cost  of  the  setting  about  the  same.     Mr. 
Turner's  hedges  are  all  perfect,  that  is,  there  are  no  breaks  in  them, 
and  but  one  place  where  a  small  dog  could  ^et  through,  and  that 
was  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  ratters  Sirough  into  the  next 
field.    The  fences  are  a  perfect  mass  of  verdure,  armed  with  its 
bristling  thorns  concealed  beneath  the  leaves,  but  ready,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  to  dispute  his  passage.    The  hedge  should  be 
trinmied  twice  a  year,  the  nrst  in  June  and  again  in  September  or 
first  of  October,  but  never  during  a  drought — this  has  reference  to 
the  full  grown  hedffe.    Mr.  T.  uses  a  short  scythe ;  one  man  can 
trim  a  hundred  rods  a  day  on  both  sides,  and  do  his  work  first  rate. 
Trees  should  not  stand  in  the  fence  line,  especially  when  young,  as 
the  shade  retards  their  growth.     Along  side  of  a  timber  belt  it 
would  be  different,  for  there  the  hedge  would  have  the  sun  during 
part  of  the  day. 

The  Fields. — ^First  is  the  house  grounds  well  laid  out  and  par- 
tially planted,  with  most  of  it  in  blue  grass  and  clover  lawn ;  to 
the  south  of  this  a  clover  pasture  of  five  acres,  and  north  of  the 
house  grounds  is  the  horse  pasture,  in  which  is  one  hundred  apple 
trees  nme  years  set,  but  not  remarkable  as  to  growth  or  profit.  A 
stiff  blue  grass  sod  is  not  as  conducive  to  the  growth  of  an  orchard 
tree  as  might  be.  This  ordiard  is  to  be  broken  up  so  soon  as  rain 
comes  to  soften  the  soil,  which  is  now  baked  hard  by  drought,  and 
to  be  sown  to  winter  rve  for  pasture  for  the  horses,  and  will  per- 
mit a  better  growth  of  the  trees ;  this  will  in  turn  be  plowed  imder 
and  sowed  to  timothy  and  clover.  But  as  this  orchard  is  neither 
planted  in  the  right  place  or  of  profitable  varieties,  a  new  orchard 
has  been  set  the  past  spring,  two  hundred  and  fifty  trees,  mostly 
winter  varieties,  at  the  distance  of  forty  feet  eadi  way — ^a  pretty 
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trees.  After  planting,  the  trees  were  liberally  mulched  with  coarse 
litter.  In  Dlanting  me  com  an  entire  row  was  left  out,  for  the 
benefit  of  tne  trees,  thus  to  some  extent  preventing  too  much  shade, 
while  the  trees  are  young.  The  trees  have  made  a  fine  growth, 
and  in  a  half  dozen  years  will  begin  to  make  liberal  returns.  The 
remaining  sixty-five  acres  are  in  one  field,  but  is  to  be  subdivided 
into  two.  The  com  was  worked  with  one  of  Prof.  Turner's  two- 
horse  cultivators  until  the  laying  by,  which  was  done  with  a  common 
one-horse  cultivator. 

The  Abmy  Wobm. — ^We  heard  complaints  of  this  worm  as  fiur 
north  as  Kock  Island,  and  here  at  Quincy  every  one  has  had  sad 
experience  with  them ;  by  beinff  prompt  with  the  ditching  they 
were  kept  out  of  the  com,  though  they  swept  the  timothy  and  blue 
grass  meadows  and  pastures  clean,  and  as  Mr.  Turner  raises  hay 
for  the  city  market  he  was  a  large  loser.  He  savs  that  he  had  at 
least  a  thousand  bushels  of  worms  on  his  little  farm,  yet  he  kept 
them  strictly  to  the  grass  land.  The  clover  they  would  not  eat,  jmd 
the  result  is  he  wifl  have  a  small  supply  of  clover  hay  for  hie 


Clover  Lays  fob  Wheat. — ^Ten  acres  of  his  clover  meadow  as 
soon  as  cut  was  turned  over  for  wheat,  and  will  be  again  plowed 
before  sowing.  By  the  way,  a  part  of  this  was  left  for  experiment, 
and  will  be  turned  over  the  midole  of  this  month  and  sown  at  once 
on  the  sod. 

Oat  Stubble  fob  Wdtteb  Wheat. — ^The  oat  stubble  had  been 
tamed  over  three  inches  deep  to  kill  the  young  weeds  and  to  rot 
the  straw,  it  is  to  be  plowed  seven  or  eight  incmes  deep  and  sown 
to  winter  wheat  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  Live  Stock. — Seven  head  of  horses,  five  of  them  brood 
mares,  five  colts,  three  cows  and  a  fine  lot  of  pigs  make  up  the  list^ 
The  brood  mares  do  most  of  the  work.  Among  the  out-buildings 
is  a  good  substantial  granary  and  an  ice  house  well  filled,  and 
whose  cool  blocks  are  hiffhlv  acceptable  this  heated  term.  The 
graperv  contains  two  huncfred  vines  set  to  stakes  six  by  twelve  feet 
apart,  but  this  is  found  too  wide  and  is  to  be  filled  in  three  by  six 
feet.  Vines  grow  very  rapidly  in  all  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
these  are  not  an  exception;  they  have  a  fine  snow  of  fruit  for  younff 
vines.  A  liberal  supply  of  the  small  fruits  are  set  in  the  fruit 
«irdeii.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  yoimg  fisirmer,  but  he  certainly  shows 
that  he  knows  how  to  man^  a  farm,  and  we  can  assure  our  read- 
ers that  there  are  few  as  weu  reflated  and  profitable  &rms  in  the 
State  as  his.  The  main  crop  ot  this  farm  is  hay  for  city  use,  but 
to  produce  good  crops  it  has  been  rotated  with  the  small  grains  and 
with  com.  Wintpf  wheat  is  sown  on  the  sod  as  described;  this  is 
followed  with  oats,  another  crop  of  wheat  and  seeded  down,  where 
it  lays  in  meadow  a  few  years.    But  few,  even  large  fiirms,  pay  as 
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round  a  sum  as  this;  at  the  same  time,  it  allows  its  owner  to  live  a 
gentleman.  He  has  just  work  enough,  with  nothing  to  drive  him, 
and  nowhere  have  we  seen  an  eiglity  acre  farm  in  so  good  condi- 
tion as  this,  or  one  that  makes  a  more  pleasant  home,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  than  pays  its  way.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  pattern  farmer, 
and  has  the  good  sense  to  be  an  mdependent  former,  making  him- 
self and  feimly  comfortable  and  happy.  This  is  the  opimon  of 
two  members  of  the  committee,  who  award  Mr.  T.  the  first  premi- 
um, but  as  there  is  no  competition  Mr.  Chase  dissents,  and  the 
committee  aeree  that  his  reasons  shall  form  a  part  of  this  report 
and  be*placed  in  this  connection.  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee agree  not  to  discuss  the  views  of  Mr.  C,  they  are  left  for 
the  action  of  the  society  and  the  readers  of  the  report. 

*'  CmCAOOy  Jammary  6»  1862. 
JSjoecuHvt  Beard  lUinoU  8taU  Agricultural  SocUtjf : 

QnrTLEMKir : — I  beff  lemre  to  differ  ft'om  mj  associatec  of  the  Committee  on  Farms,  etc.* 
IB  tOQcblDi;  the  award  on  Mr.  Tarner'g  eighty  acre  fBxm.  In  my  opinion  the  outbnildings 
and  ingide  fences  are  not  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  first  class  premiam.  Mr.  Tamer 
designs  improving  both — until  then  I  woold  award  it  onlj  a  second  premium.  There  are 
manjr  farms  in  the  State  of  equally  good  soil,  well  cultivated,  etc.,  which  have  also  the 
requisite  amount  of  fences  and  outbuildings.  It  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  tbej  were  not 
entered,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  consistently  award  a  first  premium  to  a  place  which, 
for  reasons  assigned,  holds  as  jet,  a  second  rank. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  T.  CHABE." 

We  spent  one  hour  very  agreeably  with  our  old  friend  K.  K. 
Jones,  of  the  "  Pines."  and,  without  going  into  particulars,  we 
must  say  that  we  were  highly  pleased  and  gratified  with  his  Success. 
He  has  demonstrated  that  a  man  need  not  be  bom  on  a  farm  to 
make  a  good  farmer.  Mr.  J.  is  driving  at  the  grapes  and  other 
small  fruits  with  his  usual  energy,  and  the  first  attempt  at  a  large 
orchard  of  the  May  cherry  since  leaving  that  of  Mr.  W  akeman,  is 
on  his  grounds.  He  has  some  two  hundred  of  the  trees,  making  a 
fine  growth  among  his  fifteen  feet  corn,  fed  from  his  heaps  of  com- 
post He  has  dosed  his  small  fruits  and  grapes  with  tlie  same,  and 
they  are  making  a  remarkable  growth. 

Our  next  caJJ,  though  like  the  last,  was  unofficial,  on  our  friend 
J.  A.  Stewart,  of  the  Quincy  nursery.  Mr.  Stewart  was  born  a  nur- 
seryman, bred  a  nurseirman,  and  is  a  nurseryman  and  a  horticultu- 
rist in  every  respect.  His  trees  and  plants  exhibit  these  facts  on 
every  hand,  and  if  there  is  twenty-five  acres  of  nursery  anywhere 
in  the  West  better  selected,  better  arranged  and  better  cultivated  we 
have  not  seen  it;  The  varieties  are  selected  in  regard  to  this  latitude 
and  are  valuable.  The  May  cherry  is  largely  cmtivated,  being  the 
onlj  variety  found  valuable  thus  far  in  this  part  of  tlie  State.  Mr. 
S.  IS  doing  considerable  in  the  way  of  grapes,  and  has  selected  the 
Delaware  as  his  favorite.  We  must  minK  that  in  some  soils  this 
grape  does  much  better  than  in  others.  Here  it  grows  nearly  as 
strong  as  the  Isabella.  The  vineyard  contains  a  thousand  Amines  of 
Delaware,  Concord  and  Diana. 
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GBArrma  the  Oaape. — ^Mr.  S.  has  been  very  BuoceBsful  in  graft- 
ing the  grape,  for  which  he  nses  the  Clinton  for  a  stock.  The 
scions  have  on  two  to  three  buds ;  usee  a  waxed  thread,  but  no  wax 
otherwise;  cleft  grafts  in  all  cases,  and  binds  with  the  waxed  thread ; 
covers  with  earm.  Delawares  thus  grafted  had,  at  this  time,  made 
over  twelve  feet  of  new  shoots,  besides  the  laterals.  He  top  dresses 
his  grapes  with  leached  ashes.  Next  spring  he  will  add  two  thou- 
sand Delawares,  grafted  on  Clinton,  to  nis  vmeyard. 

Stbawbesst. — Mr.  S.  sold  one  hundred  bushels  of  strawberries 
the  season  just  dosed,  mostly  Wilson's  Albany.  It  will  thus  be 
88^1  that  he  has  some  fruit-growing  as  well  as  some  tree-growing 
prodivities. 

Rboipe  for  Hobse  Dbooling. — ^As  Mr.  Turner  makes  a  liberal 
use  of  dover,  his  horses  are  liable  to  be  troubled  with  this  disagree- 
able complaint.  His  remedy  is  to  cut  up  "burdock"  leaves  and 
Saed  with  his  oats.  On  our  return  to  the  dtv,  Mr.  Chase  parted 
company  with  us  to  visit  Mr.  Chatten,  and  as  his  business  engage- 
ments would  not  permit  of  his  presence  with  the  committee  only 
tB  stated. 

Tbde  Close. — Our  official  visits  were  now  closed,  and  with  a  half 
day's  leisure  before  the  time  would  expire  when  we  could  leave  for 
home,  we  therefore  accepted  the  kind  oflBer  of  Mr.  Turner  to  drive 
US  about  the  city. 

Thb  Value  or  Hobse  Feed. — In  consequence  of  the  foray  of 
the  "  army  worm  "  on  the  hay  crop,  hay  is  selling  at  $8  per  ton ; 
oats,  14  cents  per  bushel,  $8  per  ton ;  com,  15  cents  per  bushel, 
$4  40  per  ton. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  residence  of  Ex-Governor  Wood.  The 
Qoyemor  was  absent  at  Springfield,  but  one  of  his  sons  kindly 
invited  us  to  look  through  the  new  house  and  pounds.  The  house 
is  a  fine  octagonal  architecture,  but  on  the  miole,  too  much  of  a 
house — ^too  aristocratic  for  a  republican  governor.  Too  much  cut 
and  hammered  stone  about  the  walks— too  intensely  omamentaL 
We  turned  to  the  shade  of  the  giant  chesnuts,  for  though  only  two 
feet  in  diameter,  vet  their  great  OT)reading  heads,  festooned  with 
burs,  give  them  tne  appearance  of  giants — ^young  giants  at  least, 
and  as  they  were  planted  within  the  present  generation,  they  may 
jet  become  old  giants  in  their  time.  Certaimy  no  shade  tree  has 
pleased  us  like  t£ese,  with  their  fine  heads,  glossy  leaves  and  clus- 
tering burs  they  have  no  superiors  in  stately  beauty,  and  when  the 
antomn  froc^  diall  loosen  the  foot-stalks  of  their  leafy  garniture, 
open  the  husk  of  the  prickly  burr  and  shower  down  the  nut-brown 
mnt,  we  shall  have  a  combination  of  the  useful  and  beautiful  that 
ahoiild  induce  us  to  more  ftdly  appreciate  this  valuable  tree.  From 
the  top  of  the  house  we  look  fejr  over  into  the  State  of  Missouri. 
The  wnite  houses  of  the  village  of  Palmyra  are  just  visible  through 
the  blue  ether  that  arises  over  the  vast  Crests  that  belt  in  the  river. 
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Lagrange,  up  the  river,  presents  its  broken  outline  of 'blufis  and 
river  bottom,  amid  the  windings  of  the  great  river.  The  drought  is 
burning  up  the  vegetation  in  and  around  the  city,  and  unless  a 
timely  rain  should  visit  titem,  we  would  not  like  to  predict  the 
results. 

We  next  called  on  Dr.  Merrick  at  the  north  end  of  the  city,  and 
near  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  bluff  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
water.  The  Doctor  has  retired  from  active  business,  and  is  giving 
his  attention  to  his  garden.  Leaf  mould,  leached  aishes,  and  cow 
stable  manure  is  bei^  composted  in  large  quantities  for  his  grapes, 
trees  and  vegetables.  The  drought  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  his 
grounds,  and  the  strawbemr  beds  are  the  first  to  yield  to  its  influ- 
ence. His  new  seedling  Union  strawberry  was  badlj  parched  up. 
This  strawberry,  the  Doctor  thinks,  is  bound  to  win.  It  is  now 
three  years  old,  and  the  past  season,  on  a  plat  three  by  six  yards, 

S 'elded  ten  quarts  at  a  picking,  every  other  day,  during  the  season, 
de  fruit  is  dark,  red  and  glossy,  of  large  size,  stem  Ions  and 
upright,  holding  the  fruit  w3l  off  the  ground.    The  Chickasaw 

Sape,  a  new  seedling  of  the  Doctor's,  is  loaded  with  fruit  and  is 
e  only  grape  in  his  grounds  free  from  rot  We  will  here  state 
that,  commencing  with  the  gardens  at  Centralia,  the  grapes  were 
found  rotting  badlv  in  every  locality  that  we  have  visited,  Derhaps 
except  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  at  Winetka,  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  any  rot  on  his  vines.  While  all  other  varieties  are  rather 
seriously  affected,  the  new  seedling  is  not  touched,  even  when  they 
are  side  by  side  on  the  same  trelBs.  Even  the  Delaware  are  to 
some  extent  damaged.  This  grape  has  not  before  been  exempt, 
and  why  it  should  escape  this  season  is  a  mystery  that  we  cannot 
solve.  The  bunches  of  this  grape  are  long  and  moderately  well 
shouldered  with  round  and  very  large  berries.  The  leaf  resembles 
the  Isabella.  The  Doctor  says  it  is  a  seedling  of  the  wild  grapes 
from  the  bluff,  and  was  produced  before  there  was  any  cultivated 
grape  brought  to  the  neighborhood,  and  has  scouted  the  idea  that  it 
IS  any  other  than  a  seedling  of  the  Mississippi  wild  grape.  It  is 
now  eight  i^ears  old.  The  wood  is  short  lointed  and  of  a  peculiar 
color,  (uffering  widely  from  the  Isabella,  though,  as  we  said  before, 
the  leaf  is  almost  identical  with  it.  Whether  it  will  prove  as  val- 
uable when  sent  out  to  other  soils  is  yet  to  be  proved.  A  long  row 
of  standard  pears,  nine  years  set,  are  loaded  with  fruit,  in  fact,  this 
soil  and  cliinate  appear  suited  to  the  pear,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  fire  blight,  tney  appear  to  be  as  productive  as  the  apple.  In 
this  row  are  Suerre  feosc.  Winter  Nelis,  Bartlett  White  Doyenne, 
Seckel,  Andrews,  Onondagua,  Flemish  Beauty,  all  free  from  bliffht 
and  loaded  with  fruit.  Of  the  Dwar^  Dix,  and  Beurre  d' AnuSis, 
were  loaded  also.  Several  varieties  were  badly  blighted,  and  one 
large  tree,  six  inches  in  diameter,  had  been  cut  down  that  day  with 
the  axe,  killed  to  the  ground  with  the  blight  On  the  trelUs  were 
vines  of  the  Delaware  of  this  season's  growth,  fifteen  feet  long,  in 
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all  respects  a  match  for  the  Catawbas  that  are  growing  beside  them. 
The  pmnts  are  three  year  old  layers.  The  climate  here  is  not  snp- 
po^  to  be  weU  adapted  to  the  Currant,  but  the  Doctor's  bushes 
are  partially  shaded  and  thoroughly  mulched  with  com  stalks  each 
autumn,  and  have  produced  crops  equal  to  any  at  the  north.  The 
bushes  are  very  vigorous.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  val- 
ue of  this  kind  of  mulching.  By  putting  it  on  thick,  the  weeds 
are  kept  down  and  the  ground  enriched.  With  shade  and  mulch- 
ing, we  know  the  currant  will  produce  large  crops  in  all  parts  of 
the  State. 

HoMEWAKD. — ^At  seven  o'clock  the  whistle  gave  the  welcome 
sound  for  "off  homel"  It  was  the  dose  of  the  three  weeks  of 
active,  arduous  duty, during  the  most  heated  term  of  the  season; 
passing  over  nearly  two  thousand  miles  of  rail,  devoting  but  little 
time  to  sleep — and  most  of  that  on  the  cars  at  night — we  might 
well  be  excused  for  wishing  for  a  few  days  of  quiet  rest 

Pebsonal. — ^Before  this  report  was  written,  Mr.  Hull  joined  the 
anny,  leaving  the  chairman,  who  had  taken  tne  notes,  to  write  out 
the  report.  This  the  writer  has  feithfully  attempted  to  perform, 
and  he  alone  should  be  held  responsible  for  any  omissions  or  errors 
in  this  regmrd.    Kespectfolly  submitted. 

M.  L.  DUNLAP, 
WM.  T.  HULL, 
0.  T.  CHASE. 
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FIELD  TRIAL  OF   HARVESTING  IMPLEMENTS 
rAND  MACHINERY, 

HELD   NEAB  UIXON,   LEE   COUNTY,   ILLINOIS, 
aonmrcnra  tuir  O,  Am  laDiire  jolt  S6,  IMS. 


REPOKT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


In  May,  1854:,  near  Jacksonville,  Morgan  county,  the  Executive 
Board  of  this  Society  held  their  first  trial  of  farm  implements. 
The  machines  proposed  to  be  tried  were  com  planters  and  drills. 
Of  the  former  class  there  were  four  entries — of  the  latter,  none. 

In  July,  1854,  at  Bloomington,  McLean  county,  was  held  the 
first  trial  of  reapers  and  mowers—  of  the  former  tiere  were  three 
entries  (all  self-rakers) — of  the  latter  there  were  five. 

In  July,  1857,  near  Salem,  Marion  county,  was  held  the  second 
trial  of  reapers  and  mowers.  On  this  occasion  there  were  five 
entries  of  reapers  and  four  entries  of  mowers. 

These  comprise  all  the  field  tests  of  fium  implements,  except, 
perhaps,  such  as  may  be  said  to  attend  the  usual  "plowing  matches" 
occurring  during  the  annual  exhibitions,  which,  prior  to  1862,  had 
been  held  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  this  society. 

They  had  been  followed  by  manifest  benefits  to  the  country. 
Exhibitors  were  not  slow  to  observe  that  our  fermers,  with  their 
vast  fields  for  unobstructed  tillage,  must  soon  become  tlieir  willing 
customers,  nor  were  our  intell§ent  farmers  slow  to  recognize  in 
them  the  benefextors  who  were  to  relieve  their  occupation  from 
much  of  its  toilsome  drudgery. 

There  had  been  a  growing  disinclination  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  board  to  authorize  the  award  of  premiums  to  farm 
implements  and  machinery  wifliout  actual  trial,  xmtil  at  the  Febru- 
ary meeting  of  1862,  on  motion  of  ex-president  Brown,  it  was 
resolved  that  no  more  such  awards  should  be  made.  It  was  more- 
over understood  that  the  continued  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  our  State  was  never,  since  its  history  as  a  State  began, 
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so  entirely  dependent  in  the  immediate  future,  on  the  abundance 

m  exceUence  of  tana  labor-saving  machinery  as  now.    The  con- 

litioiiot  our  country,  rendering  certain  the  early  withdrawal  of  a 

Ittgeper  cent,  of  fiarm  labor  from  its  wonted  fields;  the  increasing 

Janand  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  agricultural  products,  afl 

poW  directly  and  most  clearly  to  the  necessity  of  quickening  in 

sm  ray  the  Clergies  of  inventors  to  the  improvement  of  this 

dassof  machinery. 

It  was  beheved  that  in  no  other  manner  could  the  board  oontrib- 

iitetoftiis  end  and  attain  the  desired  results  so  easily  or  so  certainly, 

ff  by  IrmyiTijf  together  manufacturers,  inventors  and  intelligent 

kmeisia  the  harvest  fields  of  the  State  to  make  and  to  witness  a 

trial  of  the  various  harvesting  implements  and  machines. 

Ikever  the  value  of  the  moards  ihemsehes  might  be  to  the 
poiEeifto  purchase  and  use  the  implements,  or  to  the  successful 
cAMoTS^  the  value  of  the  triaZ  to  all  the  competitors,  inventors, 
ffiffliii&cturerB  and  ultimately  to  the  nation,  was  scarcely  to  be  over 
ttdmated.  In  this  regard  it  Lb  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  our 
iDtidpatioiis  are  being  fully  realized. 

As  we  are  advised,  there  ifi  scarcely  a  machine  then  tried,  nearly 
perfect  as  many  of  tiiem  were,  which  is  not  being  announced  for 
the  opening  market  of  1863,  as  having  been  in  some  important 
4atnre  improved— a  result  traceable,  as  we  have  good  reason  to 
hdieve,  to  the  new  ideas  brought  out  and  the  apphcation  of  prin- 
ories  observed  by  inventors  for  the  first  time  dunng  the  progress 
tf  the  trial  of  1862.  These  we  regard  as  the  great  compensating 
fniiB  of  the  effort  then  made. 

It  is  due  alike  to  the  public,  to  the  competitors  on  that  occasion, 

cd  \fi  ourselves  to  say,  that  no  member  of  the  executive  board  is 

i«Matific  machinist;  that  no  more  weight  of  authority  is  claimed 

to  attach  to  the  awards  we  have  made,  than  should  properly  and 

^3  ittadi  to  the  honest,  deliberate  judgment  of  any  sinular  body 

of  practical  formers  and  business  men  who  had  been  selected — one 

tai  eaA  congressional  district  of  this  State,  to  form  the  executive 

bflinl  of  our  Dtate  A^cultuiul  Society.    The  supposed  difficulty 

i  obtming  the  services  as  awarding  committee  for  such  trial,  of 

ga^en  posaeesins  a  scientific  Imowledge  of  the  mechanical 

^afcfefnroived,  thoroughly  conversant  in  detail  with  the  prao- 

ial  ojxratioB  of  machines  of  this  class,  and  who  should,  at  the 
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For  the  best  combined  Beaper  and  Mower Diploma  and  175 

For  the  beat  Reaper "       "      60 

For  the  beat  Mower "       "       50 

For  the  beat  one-horae  Mower "        "      80 

For  thebeat  Heading  Maehine **       "      60 

For  the  beit  Grain  Bmder,  which  can  be  readily  attached  to  any  ordinary  Reaper.  .Medal. 

The  response  which  followed,  and  the  interest  felt,  will  readily 
be  inferrea  from  the  list  of  entries,  as  follows : 

COMBINED  BEAPKBB  AlTD  MOWERS,    • 

1.  Walter  A.  Wood,  Hooaick  FalU,  New  Tork,  Self-Raker. 
8.  Walter  A.  Wood,  Hooaick  Falla,  New  York,  Hand-Raker. 
8.  G.  H.  Rnffg,  OtUwa,  Ulinoia,  Hand-Raker. 

4.  Sheldon  1  Co.,  Anborn,  New  York,  Hand  Raker. 

5.  E.  Ball,  Canton,  Ohio,  Hand-Raker. 

6.  Seymour,  Morgan  k  Allen,  Brockport,  New  York,  Self-Raker. 

7.  C.  H.  McCormiok  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Self-Raker. 

8.  Cline,  Seiberling  k  Hower,  Doylestown,  Ohio,  Self-DeliTcrer. 

9.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Aubnrn.New  York,  Hand-Raker. 

10.  John  P.  Manny.  Rockford,  niinoia.  Hand-Raker. 

11.  H.  H.  Taylor,  Freeport,  lUinoia^  Bfand-Raker. 
IS.  George  S.  Curtia,  Chicago,  Illinoia,  Hand-Raker. 

18.  George  Easterly,  Whitewatar.  Wlsoonain,  Hand-Raker, 
li.  Thomas  H.  Medell,  OtUwa,  Hlinoia,  Hand-Raker. 

INDEPENDENT  REAPERS.  ' 

1.  H.  H.  Taylor,  Freeport,  Ulinoia,  Hand-Raker. 

fi.  John  P.  Manny,  Rockford,  Illinoia,  Hand-Raker. 

8.  D.  M.  Osborne  k  Co^  Anbum,  New  York.  Hand-Raker. 

i.  Cliae,  Seiberling  k  Hower,  Doyleatown,  Ohio,  Self- Deliverer. 

6.  0.  H.  McCormiok  k  Bro.,  Chicago,  Illinoia,  Self-Raker. 

6.  E.  Ball,  Canton,  Ohio,  Hand-Raker. 

T.  Seymour.  Morgan  k  Allen.  Brockport,  New  York,  Self-Raker. 

8.  W.  A.  Wood,  Hooaiok  Falls,  NewYork,  Self-Raker. 

INDEPENDENT  MOWERS. 

* 

1.  Sheldon  k  Co.,  Anbnm,  New  York,  Junior  Mower. 

9.  Sheldon  k  Co.,  Auburn.  New  York,  Senior  Mower. 

8.  Walter  A.  Wood,  Hooaick  Falls,  New  York,  two- wheel  Mower, 
i.  Walter  A.  Wood,  Hooaick  Falls,  New  York,  jointed  bar  Mower. 
6.  B.  Ball,  Canton,  Ohio. 

6.  Cline,  Seiberling  k  Hower,  Doyleatown,  Ohio. 

7.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co..  Auburn,  New  York. 

8.  John  P.  Manny.  Rocaford.  niinoia,  Senior  Mower. 

9.  H.  H.  Taylor,  Freeport,  nUnois,  Senior  Mower. 
.0.  George  S.  Curtis,  Chicago.  Illinoia. 

II.  H.  H.  Taylor,  Freeport,  Illinois,  Junior  Mower. 
Ift.  John  P.  Manny,  Rockford,  Dlinoia,  Junior  Mower. 

ONE-HOBSE  MOWERS. 
1.  Walter  A.  Wood,  Hooaiok  Falls,  New  York. 

HEADING    MACHINES. 

L  J.  C.  &  C.  N.  Mayberrj,  Rockford,  Illinoia. 

a.  Barber.  Hawley  k  Co^  Pekin,  Illinoia,  ''Hainea'  Harreater." 

8.  G.  H.  Rngg,  Ottawa,  Illinoia,  was  present  with  his  machine,  but  did  not  compete. 

GRAIN  BINDERS. 
1.  W.  W.  Barton.  Rockford,  Dlinoia. 
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Most  of  the  foregoing  entries  were  made  sufficiently  early  in  the 
season  to  indicate  by  the  first  of  July  the  probable  magnitude  of 
the  coming  trial ;  and  thus  President  Van  Epps,  whose  residence 
ig  in  Dixon,  and  who  was  charged  with  that  auty,  was  enabled  to 
make  the  most  ample  and  perfect  preliminary  arrangements.  We 
cannot  but  seek  to  impress  on  all  who  may  be  called  upon  to  con- 
dnct  a  similar  trial,  the  very  ^eat  importance  of  attending  to  this 
first  step.  Xo  detail  is  so  minute  as  to  be  safely  overlooked  or 
purposely  passed  by.  Nothing  which  can  possibly  be  done  before, 
should  be  left  undone  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  actual 
test  Any  &ilure  in  this  regard  will  surely  be  fatal  to  the  smooth 
working  and  easy  going  of  subsequent  operations,  and  seriously 
interfere  with  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

As  it  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  this  sodetv,  to  award  no  pre- 
miums to  implements  except  upon  actual  trial,  we  desire  in  this 
connection  to  ui^e  upon  exhibitors  the  necessity  of  being  early  and 
completelv  ready.  Ship  your  machines  in  ample  time  to  reach 
tieir  destmation,  and  be  on  the  ground  by  yourselves  or  active 
«gait8.  several  days  })efore  the  proposed  trial.  Secure  your  teams, 
and,  ii  the  machines  are  new,  and  nave  not  been  used,  set  tliem  up, 
ittheir  various  parts,  and  operate  them.  Bring  with  you  dupli- 
cates at  least,  of  all  the  minor  pieces.  If,  by  your  inattention  to 
tlieee  particulars  or  for  any  other  reason  you  are  not  prepared  for 
the  ordeal,  the  committee  may  be  compelled  to  award  a  premium 
to  a  machine  inferior  to  the  one  you  represent,  and  thus  you  inflict 
a  double  injury.  Remember,  too,  that  no  reputation  for  excellence, 
Wever  justly  earned  and  well  deserved,  can  be  peiinitted  to 
rffeet  positive  failure  when  actually  competing ;  and  that  it  is  beyond 
tlie  discretion,  of  any  committee  to  substitute  for  the  short-comings 
rf  a  competitor,  any  knowledge  they  may  previously  have  acquired  v 

of  the  character  and  capabilities  of  nis  machine. 
In  the  present  instance.  President  Van  Epps  had  secured  two 
FIS8  fielos.     The  first  was  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  Dixon, 
ffld  is  owned  by  Charles  Dement,  Esq.    There  was  Rowing  upon  •; 

it«beautiM  crop  of  timothy  grass,  standing  well,  with  a  little  ad-  "^ 

iniitnre  of  red  clover — the  whole,  as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  ^. 

«^eraging  quite  two  tons  per  acre.  i 

The  Burmce,  which  was  as  smooth  as  that  of  most  Western 
Bwadows,  was  most  elevated  at  the  south  end,  and  sloped  gently  }, 

mmI  quite  regularly  to  the  north.  ^  ; 

Across  this  slope,  from  east  to  west,  thus  rendering  them  nearly 
horizontal  the  longest  way,  twenty  lots  containing  one  acre  each, 
four  rods  in  width  by  forty  rods  in  length,  had  been  surveyed. 

Three  other  lots  of  the  same  dimensions  each,  extending  length-  i 

^  from  north  to  south,  had  been  surveyed  off  adjoining  and  on 
the  east  of  the  first  twenty ;  and  four  other  lots,  each  having  the  : 

*nne  area  had  been  surveyed  in  another  portion  of  the  field,  on  t 

^^uch  was  grass  quite  similar  in  variety  and  quality.    The  comers 
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of  each  lot  had  been  distinctly  marked,  and  the  lot  nmiil)«rt. 
The  topography  of  the  field  and  arrangement  of  the  lots  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  annexed  sketch  and  diagram.  A  wide  head- 
land on  the  west  side,  and  a  narrow  way  around  the  entire  plats^^ 
veyed,  had  been  cleared  of  grass.  The  second  grass  field  wa 
situated  half  a  mile  further  to  the  south-west — ^was  triangokr  in 
form  and  was  thickly  covered  with  a  mixture  of  white  clover,  Urn 
erass,  common  slough  grass  and  upland  prairie  grass.  No  part  of 
mis  field  had  been  mowed  the  preceding  year — me  previous  crop 
forming  a  thick  bed  of  tangled,  dry  and  tough  grass,  thiowi 
which  came  up  very  luxuriantly  tne  present  year's  crop.  Tm 
surface  of  the  ground  in  this  field  was,  in  general,  gently  undnl^ 
ting,  intersected  by  two  broad  shallow  ravines,  the  bottoms  rf 
which  were  soft,  and,  but  for  the  sward  upon  them,  would  hav« 
been  miry.  Skirting  these  ravines,  the  sumce  was  very  uneven, 
abounding  in  hummocks  from  five  to  fifteen  inches  in  hight 

The  grain  field  selected  comprised  one  hundred  and  sixty  xtm 
of  spring  wheat,  owned  by  Mr.  Moon,  CoL  Eyre  and  Mr.  Modkr, 
and  lying  some  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of* Dixon.  The  snr&oe 
of  the  ground  cut  over  was  qnite  even,  though  not  level— that 
were  no  abrupt  declivities.  Tne  ff^^  generdly,  stood  up  welt, 
but  in  some  places  was  lodged.  The  average  yield  of  grain  yM 
acre  was  about  twenty  bushels. 

Twenty-three  lots,  each  containing  one  acre  and  eighty-four  him- 
dredths ;  three  lots  containing  each  three  acres ;  and  one  lot  con- 
taining five  acres,  had  been  surveyed,  staked  and  numbered  a8  !»■ 
fore  described  when  referring  to  the  grass  fields.     [See  (fiagram.] 

On  Monday,  July  21st,  the  following  members  of  the  Board 
were  present  in  Dixon :  President  Van  Epps,  Vice  Presidents 
Rosenstiel,  Mattson,  Whiting,  McConnell,  Wait  and  Ozburn,  and 
Ex-President  Webster,  as  a&o  the  General  Superintendent,  Col. 
Horace  Capron,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  John  P.  Rey- 
nolds. Vice  President  Holder  arrived  subsequently,  and  attended 
during  a  portion  only  of  the  trial.  The  Board  assembled  at  the 
"Nacnusa  House,"  and  entered  at  once  upon  a  comparison  of 
thoughts  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure.  Communications  in 
writing,  having  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  coming  trial,  were 
received  from  several  of  the  expected  competitors,  and  duly  con- 
sidered. The  subject  of  a  scale  of  points,  as  the  basis  upon  which 
to  make  up  the  awards,  had  been  well  considered  by  every  member 
nrior  to  his  arrival,  ana  aftpr  afrep  intfirnhaTiaA  of  nnininu.  it  was 
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mi^^  woA-repr— dPtfag  Perfection. iO 

jTS^SrtyofcoMtnietiQB    "  "        10 

•rv^%  '•  "        1» 

•5"*»of4mR  ««  •«  90 

^2^f«ArtVrioe  -  •«        Vy.V.V.'. !!.* 5 

'*""Dii^  ot  maiukgemaDt     "  **        .*. ...10 

IpeifwtmMhine 100 

In  addition  to  these  prindpal  points,  each  of  which  mnst  be  con- 
\ ,  adered  in  (gamining  every  reaping,  mowing  and  heading  machine, 
.;^  I  the  Mowing  snb-pomts,  which  reiSily  range  themselves  under  one 
c.  ^    or  flie  oflier  of  flie  foregoing,  were  carehmy  considered : 

T :.  1.  ^of^t  of  mtohine. 

r ..  1.  Ai^v^bilitj  of  onttmg  aypTatus  to  dUferent  higbts  of  stabblo. 

1.  l^ii^  of  Mtion  or  length  of  time  required  to  cot  a  giren  area. 

&  Sm  oTpQttine  in  and  out  of  gear. 

C  AeMBbilUj  ^Mrta  (br  purposes  of  r^air%  oiUng^  etc. 
.1'  T.  CoiTemeDM  and  safetr  of  operator. 

8.  FlMshtj  of  iMckinff  and  taming. 

t.  Pacffih  vithflM  the  sise  orgaTel  maj  be  oontroUed  bf  the  drlTer. 
'i  10.  Sdevtft. 

li  ^  Weight  00  horsM*  neeka. 

7  Still  others  found  in  the  varions  scales  which  have  been  used  and 

i^poits  made,  and  others  referred  to  in  the  communications  from 
cwDpetitors,  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members. 

Each  was  fbmiahed  with  a  note  book  of  ample  dimensions,  con- 
J^^^  a  complete  list  of  entries,  and  sode  or  points,  in  which  to 
^■®«>m  his  impressions  and  observations  on  the  neld. 

After  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Holder  it  was  devolved  upon  him  to 
P"^^?^  a  specific  detailed  description  of  each  impjlement,  giving 
5*t*^  prominence  to  those  parts  and  principles  which  distii^gxdsh 
^fr^aUothers.  ±-  r        r  ~e 

^^^  board  met  regularly  everv  evening  during  the  progress  of 
^  Wal  to  discuss  me  work  oi  the  day  and  prepare  programme 
^^flowing. 

^^  Wn^  in  readiness,  on  the  morning  of  July  22d,  those  repre- 
1^77^  independent  mowers  were  notified  the  trial  would  oom- 


2^*f  nninediatdy  in  the  field  of  timothy  grass  one  mile  south  of 


j^gj^irere  fourteen  entriee  in  this  class,  but  owing  to  breaks  in 
j*T*<* occasioned  by  recent  unprecedented  heavy  rains,  only  six 
^r^jsiad  arrived  on  lite  ground  and  were  prepared  to  com- 
^tlietri&L     These  were— 

t  iff  £SS?!f  *  Power's  "  B»elalor/' 
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The  lines  between  the  respective  lots  were  indicated  by  the  high 
stakes  on  the  corners  with  flags  flying,  and  the  drivers  were 
instructed  to  confine  their  horses  and  machines  to  their  respective 
lots  and  in  no  event  to  trespass  on  those  adjoining. 

The  machines  placed^  preparations  were  made  to  attach  the 
Dynamometer  ana  test  the  draught 

The  instrmnent  used  is  known  as  "Gibbs'  Elliptical  Dynamome- 
ter." It  has  been  in  possession  of  the  society  for  seven  jears,  has 
been  used  on  various  occasions,  including  a  smiilar  trial  m  1857,  is 
seemingly  as  perfect  in  its  action,  movement  and  vibration  as  any 
instrument  of  like  construction  can  be;  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  not 
objectionable  for  want  of  reasonable  accuracy  when  properly 
attached  and  its  vibrations  carefully  noted  by  those  accustomed  t4> 
observe  it.  That  it  is  entirely  accurate  or  that  it  is  more  nearly  so 
than  any  other,  is  not  claimed.  Vice  president  Whiting,  assisted 
by  ex-president  Webster,  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  testing  the 
draft  of  the  various  machines  and  they  two  did  so  throughout,  in 
every  instance. 

A  carpenter  with  the  necessary  tools  was  emploved  under  their 
direction.  No  "tricks  of  the  trade"  such  as  buckling  the  breast 
straps  unusually  short,  thus  compelling  the  team  to  pml  partly  by 
the  tongue,  or  elevating  the  sickle  bar  above  the  proper  cutting 
point — were  permitted  to  prevent  a  fair  test  The  observations  of 
the  instrument  were  made  on  the  Jirst  round  token  the  sickle  was 
necessarily  amd  una/voidahly  catting  a  full  swath:  ami  the  coiiclu^ 
swe  indications  were  taken,  so  far  as  could  possibly  be  done,  when 
the  machines  were  on  level  ground  at  the  same  rate  of  speed — ^and 
meeting  with  like  resistance  from  the  standing  grass. 

On  miQ  first  swath  cut  with  the  Dynamometer  attached,  was  also 
determinea  the  hi^ht  of  stubble  a/nd  width  of  cut^  and  it  will 
therefore  be  readily  seen  that  any  undue  elevation  of  the  sickle  to 
lighten  the  draft  would,  in  that  much  detract  from  the  merit  of  that 
particular  machine  in  tne  quality  of  work. 

The  same  method  of  determining  the  dhraf  t,  the  hight  of  stubble 
and  width  of  cut  was  pursued  throughout,  except  that  in  reaping, 
each  machine  was  tested  on  a  five  acre  lot,  especially  surveyed  for 
that  purpose,  with  a  view  to  secure  entire  uniformity  of  surface 
and  grain.    Alter  each  machine  had  been  once  around  its  assigned 
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difidiarged  throughout.    The  members  of  the  committee  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  field.    The  large  crowd  of  visitors  and  anxious 
rkators  ^-ere  ranged  along  the  neadland  on  the  west,  overlooking 
whole  ground,  and  at  a  signal  from  the  superintendent,  the 
work  b^an.      A  scene  more  inspiriting  than  that  now  presented 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.    The  weather  delightfiil — ^the  air  pure 
and  unusually  cool  and  bracing  for  the  season — the  landscape  itsell* 
one  of  the  most  charming  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
B^ick  River — ^the  occasion  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  and 
impoTtant  in   the  history  of  industrial  progress — the  enthusiastic, 
excited  crowd  of  spectators  assembled  to  witness  the  peaceful  strife 
amon^  contestants  for  the  honors  of  the  harvest  field — ^the  eager 
and  absorbed  inventors,  manufacturers  and  capitalists  to  whose 
ears  the  didk  of  some  favorite  machine  was  but  as  the  music  of  the 
mint — all  conspired  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  those 
present,  not  easily  eflFaced. 

Every  machine,  while  in  motion,  was  examined  by  the  members 
of  the  committee.  Notes  were  taken  of  every  circumstance  deemed 
necessary  to  aid  in  arriving  at  a  correct  decision.  The  lands  were 
finished.  The  first  day's  operations  concluded  with  the  announce- 
ment that  such  other  of  the  independent  mowers,  and  all  combined 
machines  which  were  present  and  in  readiness,  would  be  tried  in  a 
MTuilar  manner,  in  the  same  field,  on  the  following  day,  commenc- 
incrat  8  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  description  we  have  thus  given  of  proceedings,  and  the  plan 
pursued  for  me  first  day,  will  answer  substantially  for  every  other, 
except  the  last.    The  same  general  mode  of  procedure  was  contin- 
ued.    The  non-arrival  of  some  of  the  machines,  for  causes  before 
referred  to,  interfered  to  a  limited  extent  with  the  regul^ty  of  the 
trial,  but  the  efforts  and  wishes  of  the  board  being  so  promptly  and 
heartily  seconded  bv  every  exhibitor,  they  succeeded  m  testing  all 
miMhini^  in  each  cLass,  in  a  manner  at  once  uniform  and  satisfac- 
tory.    On  the  23d  of  July,  all  combined  machines  on  the  ground, 
and  independent  mowers  not  tested,  were  operated  in  the  same 
fidd  of  tmiothy  grass. 

On  the  24th  and  26th,  all  combined  reapers  and  mowers,  inde- 
pendent reapers  and  heading  machines  were  operated  in  the  field 
of  wheat — tne  first  and  second  class  cutting  each  one  acre  and 
ei^ty-fbur  hundredths,  and  the  heading  machines  cutting  each 
three  acr^. 
The  attendance  of  visitors  on  these  two  days  was  probably  larger 
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required  of  others.  This  concluded,  all  combined  reapers  and  mow- 
ers and  independent  mowers  were  taken  to  the  triangular  field  of 
mixed  grass,  uneven  surface  and  rough  bottom  before  referred  to. 

No  survey  of  the  field  had  been  made.  A  natural  division, 
however,  made  by  one  of  the  ravines,  served  to  designate  the 
boundary  between  the  two  lots  into  which  it  was  separated. 

The  nght  hand  machines,  (those,  the  cutting  bars  of  which  pro- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  driver)  were  assigned  to  one  lot,  and  the 
left  hand  machines,  (those,  the  cutting  bars  of  which  project  to  the 
left  of  the  driver)  to  the  other,  as  foUows : 

BIGHT  HAND  MACHINES. 

1.  WftJter  A.  Wood's  Two- Wheel  Mower. 

8.  Walter  A.  Wood's  Jointed-Bar,  Mower,  aocompanying  his  Self-Raker. 

8.  Walter  A.  Wood's  CombiDed  Hand-Raker. 


7.  H.  H.  Taylor's  Buckeye  ^Jaoior)  Mower. 

8.  H.  H.  Taylor's  Backeye  Combined  Machine. 

9   D.  M.  Osborne  k  Co.*  a  Kirby,  Independent  Mower. 
10.  Seymonr,  Morgan  k  Allen's  Combined  Machine. 


LEFT   HAND    MACHINES. 

11.  John  P.  Manny's  Combined  Machine  (Senior  Mower.) 

12.  John  P.  Manny's  Independent  Mower  (Junior  Mower.) 
18.  George  S.  Curtis'  Combined  Machine. 

14.  G.  H.  MoCormick  k  Bro.'s  Combined  Machine. 


A  comparison  of  this  list  with  the  list  of  entries  will  show  that 
the  following  machines  were  not  present  at  this  last,  and,  to  an 
imperfect  machine,  the  most  troublesome  test  of  its  cutting  powers. 


COMBINED. 
O.  H.  Rugg's. 

Cline,  Seiberling  &  Hower's  "  Excelsior." 
George  Easterly's. 
Thomas  H.  Medell's. 
D.  M.  Osborne  k  Co.'s  **  Kirby." 


MOWERS. 
Cline,  Seiberling  &  Hower's  Two-Horse  Mower. 


The  machines  were  placed  as  above  numbered,  and  were  required 
to  follow  each  other  in  that  order,  cutting  "swath  about" — the 
committee  observing  their  operation,  noting  the  quality  of  work, 
etc.  At  one  point  where  the  tangled,  moist  grass  presented,  per- 
haps, as  much  difficulty  to  the  performance  of  good  work  as  any 
machine  is  ever  likely  to  encounter,  each  was  required  to  come  to 
a  full  stop,  and,  without  backing  in  the  least,  to  start  again. 
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Those  which  failed  on  this  test  are  No.  2,  Wood's  jointed-bar 
mower.  No.  7,  H.  H.  Taylor's,  Buckeye,  jr.  No.  8,  H.  H.  Tay- 
lor's Buckeye,  sen.  No.  14,  0.  JBL  McCormick  ffe  Oo.'s  combined 
machine.  These  machines  performed  well,  i»  every  other  portion 
of  the  field. 

Although  the  interest  had  been  well  sustained  throughout  the 
week,  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  culminated  during  this  last 
half  day.  Few  who  were  fortunate  enough  tp  be  present  will  easily 
forget  it,  while  to  those  who  were  not  mere  no  adequate  impres- 
sion can  be  conveyed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  operations  in  this  field,  the  combined 
machines  were  required  to  be  taken  to  the  public  square  in  the  city 
of  Dixon,  and  there  changed  fron;^  i^owers  to  reapers,  in'  presence 
of  the  committee — ^the  time  required  and  number  of  persons  per- 
forming the  work,  being  noted. 

This  closed  the  trial  proper.  Subsequently  the  committee  care- 
fully examined  the  stuoble  on  the  timothy  tleld,  firom  which  the 
crop  had  in  the  meantime  been  removed. 

They  had,  also,  witnessed  the  operation  of  Wood's  one-horse 
mower  on  the  first  day,  and  of  Burson's  grain  binder  during  the 
trial  of  the  reapers.  As  there  was  no  competition  in  either  case 
they  are  noticed  in  the  proper  place. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  various 
implements  in  the  miscellaneous  dass,  is  also  appended. 


THE  AWABDS. 

At  Peoria,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  Aucust,  the  members  of  the 
board  again  met,  and  after  comparison  of  memoranda,  agreed  on 
the  following  awards : 

For  the  best  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower,  to  John  P.  Manny,  of  Bock- 
ford,  Winnebaffo  county,  Ulinois Diploma  and  $75 

Fbr  b^  Independent  Reaper,  to  Walter  A.  Wood,  Hooaick  Falls,  New 
York,  Self-Baker Diploma  and  $50 

For  the  best  Independent  Mower,  to  E.  Ball,  ot  Canton,  Ohio,  "  Ohio 
Mower," Diploma  and  $90 

For  the  best  Heading  Machine,  to  Barber,  Hawley  &  Co.,  Pekin,  Illinois, 
**  Haines'  Harretter," :^ .' Diploma  and  $00 

Walter  A.  "Wood's  one-horse  mower  was  highly  commended  as 
a  machine  of  undoubted  excellence  in  its  dass. 

The  tabulated  statements  which  follow  exhibit,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  results  at  which  the  committee  arrived  from  their  notes 
and  memoranda  taken  on  the  field. 

Grading  the  machines  according  to  the  scale  of  points  has  been 
done  by  a  carefal  estimate  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  • 
operation  of  each  implement.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that 
the  difference  in  point  of  general  utility  between  several  of  the 
beet,  all  things  considered,  was  not  very  strongly  marked.     Each 
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had  warm  friends  among  the  members  of  the  committee,  as  each 
has  its  cirde  of  admirers  among  the  public.  The  award  of  a  pre- 
mium to  either  is  not  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  implying 
serious  objection  to  any  other. 

The  members  of  the  board  desire  to  express  here,  now,  their 
earnest  and  heart-felt  thanks  to  each  and  every  exhibitor  on  the 
occasion  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  co-operation  extended  to 
them,  and  hope  that  all  may  meet  again  in  a  similar  contest  at  no 
distant  day. 

We  also  extend  to  the  representatives  of  those  machines  a  cor- 
dis invitation  to  place  them  on  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair,  to  be 
held  at  Decatur,  commencing  September  28, 1863. 

To  Col.  Horace  Capron,  general  superintendent  and  his  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Oropsey,  and  to  Messrs.  J.  Crawibrd  and  J/  0.  Ayres,  the 
surveyors,  we  a&o  desire  to  acknowledge  our  obligations.  To  the 
citizens  of  Dixon  and  of  Lee  county  generally,  and  especially  to 
Messrs.  Dement,  Ool.  Eyre,  Mr.  Moon  and  Mr.  Moeller,  who 
kindly  ftimished  the  fields  of  grass  and  grain,  we  tender  our  warm- 
est thanks. 


TABLE  NO.  L 


Combined  Reaping  and  Mowing  Maohinea  in  Grain. 


Representing  peifsoUon .... 

1— Walter  A.  Wood's  Self-Raker 

2— Walter  A.  Wood's  Hand-Raker 

4— Sheldon  TCc,  "       "      

6— E.  Ball,  "       "      

6— Seymonr,  Morgan  &  AUen,  Self^Ukw 
7— C.  H.  McCormick  &  Bro.,       '*       " 
8— Cline,  SeiberllngA  Hower,    "       " 
9^D.  M.  Osborne  A  Co.,  Hand-Raker 

10— John  P.  Mannr,  '*       "     

11— H.  H.  Taylor,  "       "     .... 

12— George  S.  Curtis,  "       "     .... 

IS— George  Easterly,*  "       "     


ll 
If 

10 

f 
16 

r 

20 

5 

5  g 

i  ^ 

Is. 

10 

40 

89 

10 

12 

U 

86 

8 

12 

12 

25 

8 

18 

88 

8 

11 

86 

10 

11 

88 

10 

12 

88 

12 

11 

88 

8 

10 

85 

8 

12 

89 

14 

16 

10 

87 

10 

10 

25 

5 

15 

88 

5 

20 

100 


87 
80 
82 
76 
76 
78 
71 
78 
88 
98 
74 
80 
81 
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TABLE  iro.  n. 


Same  Machines  in  grass. 

If 

:  2, 

ll 

§2» 
10 

t 

8 
6 
8 
4 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
2 

I 

16 

10 

10 

8 

9 

10 

10 

16 

8 

10 

14 

10 

6 

7 

8 

2. 

20 

16 
16 
11 
12 
14 
12 
18 
12 
16 
16 
12 
12 
20 
7 

6 

6 
6 

ll 

S  o 

10 

8 
8 
8 
6 
8 
6 
8 
6 
4 
8 
8 
4 
8 
2 

RepresentiDg  perfection. ., 

40 

29 
29 
16 
85 
S5 
80 
86 
85 
80 
40 
86 
80 
20 
10 

100 

1— Walter  A.  Wood's  Mowing  Attachment*  to  Self- 
Raker  

74 

*— Walter  A,  Wood's  Hand-Raker 

78 

>— G.  H.  Rogg.f              **       " 

48 

4— Sheldon  4  Co.,           "        **     

71 

5— B.  Ball,                        "        "      

78 

6 — 8eyinour,  Morgan  &  Allen.  Self-Raker. 

68 

7— C.  H.  McCormick  A  Bro.,      **       **      

76 

8— €line,  Seiberling  k  Hower,  Self-Rakerf 

70 

9->D.  M.  Osborne  £  Co.,  Hand-Rakerf 

71 

10— John  P.  Manny,             "        "       

91 

11— H.  H-  Taylor,                 "        **       

76 

IS— George  S.  Cnrtis            "       '*       

62 

IS— George  Easterly,  :           "        "       

68 

14-Thoma8  H.  Meaellt        "       "       

27 

*Thl8  is  really  an  independerU  mower.    fNot  present  at  the  trial  in  prairie  grass. 
••20,"  in  column  "Ease  of  Draft,"  doud^vl, 

TABLE  NO.  m. 


tFig. 


Independent  Reaping  Machines. 

If 

:  2, 

ll 

h 

10 

8 
9 
6 
8 
4 
8 
6 
10 
8 

16 

10 

12 

8 

8 

12 
10 
10 
12 
12 

20 

10 
16 
12 
10 
11 
11 
12 
15 
16 

1 

1^ 

r 

t 

Representing  perfection .  ...........  . 

40 

5 

6 
6 
8 
8 
1 
8 
8 
6 
4 

10 

100 

1— H.  H,  Tavlor,  Hand-Raker 

87 

89 
85 
88 
89 
86 
88 
40 
86 

10 

8 

6 

10 

8 

76 

2— John  P.  "Manny,  Hand-Kaker 

91 

1— D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co^  Hand-Raker 

68 

4— Cline,  Seiberling  k  Hower,  Self- Deliverer 

78 

5— C.  H.  McCormick  k  Bro.,  Self-Raker. 

70 

6— B.  Ball,  Hand-Raker 

76 

7— Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen,  Self-Raker. 

74 

8— Walter  A.  Wood,  Self-R»iker 

92 

9— Walter  A.  Wood,  Hand-Raker 

88 

TABLE  NO.  IV. 


Heading  Machines. 

:  2. 
40 

80 
40 

si; 

10 

9 
9 

I 
1 

16 

12 
15 

r 

o 

20 

20 
19 

6 

5 
5 

sl 

10 

10 
8 

f 

Benresentinflr  Defection 

100 

1— J  0  &  C.  N.  Mayberry 

86 

2— Barber,  Hawley  A  Co ^ 

96 
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TABLE  NO.  V. 


Independent  Mowing  Maohines. 


Representing  perfection 

1— Sheldon  &  Co.,  Junior  Cayuga  Chief 

S— Sheldon  &  Co.,  Senior  Cayuga  Chief 

S— Walter  A.  Wood's  Two-Wheel  Mower 

4— Walter  A.  Wood's  Jointed-Bar  Mower 

5— B.  BaU's  Ohio  Mower 

6 — Cline,  Seiberlinff  k  Hower's  Excelsior* 

T— D.  M.  Osborne  4  Co. 's  Kirby 

8 — John  P.  Manny,  Senior  Mowar 

9~H.  H.  Taylor's  Buckeye,  Junior 

10— Georges.  Curtis ., 

11— John  P.  Manny,  Junior  Mower 

*Not  present  at  trial  in  prairie  grass. 

TABLE  NO.  VI. 


I   o 

II 

i! 

i 

1 

r 

r 

II 

.   -h 

3  •-•» 

• 

S-"* 

40 

10 

15 

ao 

5 

10 

88 

6 

9 

15 
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8 

85 

t 

9 

18 

8 

6 

88 

6 

9 

16 

5 

8 

85 

6 

9 

18 

5 

8 

40 

9 

10 

14 

5 

10 

88 

9 

10 

12 

4 

10 

86 

6 

8 

15 

5 

8 

88 

9 

10 

16 

5 

9 

88 

9 

8 

18 

5 

8 

88 

6 

7 

18 

4 

6 

87 

7 

9 

15 

5 

9 

100 


79 
72 
81 
76 
88 
88 
78 
87 
81 
74 
82 


Showing  width  of  cut  and  draft  in  grass  and  grain,  of  Com- 
bined Reapers  and  Mowers. 


^1 


bS, 


p 

:  5' 


5& 


h,  in. 


ft.  in. 


1— Walter  A.  Wood's  Mower,  (sold  with  the  Self-Raker  to 
make  up  the  Combined  Machine,) 

"    Self- RakingReaper,  sold  with  Mower 

2— Walter  A.  Wood's  Hand-Raker 

8— G.  H.Rugff's  Hand-Raker 

4-Sheldon  T Co.'s  Hand-Raker,  <*  Cayuga  Chief;" 

5— E.  BaU's  Hand-Raker 

6— Seymour,  Morgan  A  Allen's  Self-Raker 

7— C.  H.McCormiok  A  Bros.,  Self-Raker 

8— Cline,  SeiberlingA  Hower's  Rear-Deliverer  ''Excelsior," 

9— D.  M.  Osborne  i  Co.'s  Hand-Raker,  **  Kirby," 

10— John  P.  Manny's  Hand-Raker 

11— H.  H.  Taylor's  Hand-Raker,  Buckeye 

12— Geo.  S.  Curtis' Hand-Raker 

18 — G«o.  Easterly's  Hand-Raker 

14— Thomas  H.  MedeU's  Hand-Raker 


4  2 


lbs. 


200 

250 
875 
800 
250 
840 
825 
286 
290 
806 
805 
250 
285 
500 


lbs. 


260 
266 
886 

8ao 

825 
840 
400 
866 
840 
845 
840 
825 
826 
860 


TABLE  NO.  Vn. 


Showing  width  of  cut  and  draft  of  Independent  Reapers. 

Width  of 
cut     in 
grass... 

Width  of 
cut     in 
grain... 

1^ 

:  5* 

^2 

;  5- 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1— H.  H.  Taylor's  "  Buckeye  "  Hand-Raker 

6    9 
6 

5  2 

6  4 
6 

6 
6 

6    8 
6 

865 

i— John  P.  kanny's  Hand'lUker ..;!...!..!;.... 

846 

8— D.  M.  Osborne'  A  Co.'s  "  Kirby  "  Hand  Raker 

860 

4— Cline,  SeiberUng  A  Hower's  **  Excelsior  "  Rear  DeUyerer. 
6— C.  H.  McCormick  A  Bro.'s  Self-Raker 

825 
475 

e— E.  Ball's  Hand-Raker 

825 

T — Seymour.  Moriran  A  Alleif  s  Self-Raker 

850 

8— Walter  A.  Wood's  Self  Raker 

285 

9-WalUrA.  Wood's  Hand-Raker 

875 
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TABLE  NO.  Vni. 


Showing  width  of  cut  and  draft  of  Independent  Mowers. 


2^ 


ft.  in. 


1— Sheldon  St  Co. 'sCaynga Chief,  Junior.. 

9— Sheldon  k  Co.'s  C^uga  Chief,  Senior. 

•—Walter  A.  Wood,  TVo- Wheel  Mower.. 

4 — Walter  A.  Wood,  Jointed-Bar  Mower. . 
•5—E.  Ball  Ohio  Mower 

6— Cline,  Seiberling  Jt  Hower,  Excelsior.. 

T— D.  M.  Oshome  &  Co.,  Kirby 

8 — John  P.  Manny,  Mannj,  Senior 

9—H.  H.  Taylor,  Backeye,  Senior 

10— George  S.  Curtis 

11 — H.  H.  Taylor,  Buckeye,  Junior 

12 — John  P.  Manny,  Manny,  Junior 


lbs. 

315 
280 
200 
215 
260 
276 
225 
805 
205 
800 
245 
250 


*Mnch  the  heaTiest  grass  on  the  field,  and  mixed  with  ripe  blue  glass  at  the  bottom. 

TABLE  NO.  IX. 


Showing  width  of  cut  and  draft  of  Heading  Machines. 

§1 

O 

^ 

ft.  in. 

lbs. 

1— J.  C   &  C.  N.  Mayberry 

10  2 
10  2 

400 

2— Barber,  Hawley  k  Co.,  Haines*  Harrester 

875 

TABLE  NO.  X. 


One-Horse  Mower. 

§1 

r»-  O. 

:  ^ 
:  a 

f 

ft.  in. 

lbs. 

Walter  A.  Wood , 

8    6 

175 

In  the  foregoing  tables,  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  the  width  of  the 
cut,  as  measured  on  the  stubble,  and  the  numbei-  of  pounds,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dynamometer,  are  stated.  In  grading  the  draft  of  the 
various  machines,  as  shown  in  the  other  tables,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and 
5,  the  committee  have  allowed  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
actual  difference  in  the  resistance  from  the  standing  grass  and 
inclination  of  surface,  and  other  circumstances,  positively  encoun- 
tered by  the  respective  machines,  when  the  observations  of  the 
dynamometer  were  taken. 
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GENERAL  EEMARKS. 


COMBINED  MACHINES. 

Of  these  there  were,  at  least,  eight,  which  may  be  safely  classed 
as  first-rate  machines  for  general  use.    They  are  : 

1.  Wood's  Hand.Raker. 

1  Sheldon  &  Co.'a  *'Cayu^a  Chief." 

5.  Ball's  "Ohio  Reaper  and  Mower." 

4.  Sermour,  Morean  &  Allen's  Self- Raker. 

6.  C.'H.  McCormick  &  Bro.'s  Self-Raker. 
6.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.'s  *'Kirby." 

T.  John  P.  Manny's  Hand  Raker. 
8.  H.  H.  Taylor's  "Buckeye." 

Wood's  Self-Raker  would  certainly  be  found  in  this  enumeration, 
but  that  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a  true  "Combined'*  Machine. 
The  Reaper  and  Mower  are  entirely  and  in  every  part  distinct  ma- 
diines — not  convertible  in  any  sense;  and,  although  often  sold 
together,  and  thus  made  to  perlbrm  the  work  of  a  "combined 
machine"  of  the  first  class,  no  single  piece  of  either  is  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  its  work  by  the  other. 

Of  tne  remaining  entries,  each  has  its  special  points  of  excel- 
lence, as  will  appear  fi-om  the  tables ;  but  in  their  present  condition 
we  do  not  deem  either  of  them  equal,  in  the  aggregate,  to  eitlieroi 
those  enumerated  above. 


INDEPENDENT  REAPERS. 

Of  these  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  an  honor  to  its  inventor. 

Of  the  Self-Rakers,  we  rank  Wood's  first,  Seymour,  Morgan  & 
Allen's  second,  and  0.  H.  McCormick  &  Bro.'s  third. 

The  rake  or  fork  of  the  Wood  machine  is  attached  near  the  base 
of  the  teeth  or  tines,  to  an  endless  chain,  running  in  a  groove  in 
the  platform  or  apron,  and  is  carried  close  to  the  back  of  the  sickle, 
seizing  and  compressing  the  cut  grain  near  the  butts  of  the  straw, 
and  carrying  it  off  in  good  shaped  gavels  for  binding.  The  re- 
volving reel  does  not  interfere  with  tliat  near  approach  of  the 
rake  to  the  sickle  bar,  desirable  in  short  straw. 

In  the  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen  machine,  the  rake  revolves, 
or  rather  describes  a  quarter  circle — ^the  rake  head  being  about  as 
long  as  the  apron  is  wide,  the  gavels  are  swept  off  and  are  left 
lying  over  the  whole  width  of  cut. 

In  short  strawj  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  this  machine  would 
not  do  so  good  work  as  the  Wood's,  though  of  this  no  trial  was 
made.  With  both  tJiese  machines  the  drivers  can  readily  stay  the 
movement  of  the  rakes  at  pleasure,  until  the  gavels  contain  the  de- 
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sired  quantity  of  grain.  As  labor  saving  machines  in  the  harvest 
field,  tney  need  but  the  addition  of  a  practicable  automaton  binder 
to  make  the  triumph  complete. 

The  McCormick  Self-Raker  differs  in  principle  from  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  raking  contrivance  is  liable  to  serious  objections. 

1.  It  IS  a  jointed  elongation  of  one  of  the  arms  or  bars  of  the 
reel,  and  to  insure  durabiuty  the  machine  must  be  made  so  heavy 
and  cumbrous  as  to  require  four  horses  to  operate  it. 

2.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  "  sizing  the  gavels.''  At  each 
revolution  of  the  reel  a  gavel  is  swept  off,  whether  in  light  or  heavy 
grain — a  very  objectionable  feature,  as  every  farmer  well  xmder- 
Btands. 

The  machine  of  Cline,  Seiberling  &  Hower,  "  The  Excelsior," 
is  a  self-deliverer. 

The  principal  objection  to  it  seems  to  us  to  be  that  it  delivers 
the  ^ram  in  the  rear,  and  thus  in  the  return  track  of  the  horses  on 
the  lollowing  round.  The  cut  grain  must  of  necessity  be  taken 
up,  bound  and  cast  aside  immediately  after  the  machine  has  passed, 
WTiich  is  often  inconvenient,  and  with  oats  impracticable,  or  it  is  liable 
to  be  trampled  upon  and  run  over  by  the  team,  which  could  hardly 
be  tolerated  by  the  prudent  farmer. 

The  remaining  Independent  Reapers  are  hand-rakers,  and,  in  their 
dasB,  certainly  deserve  a  front  rank. 


INDEPENDENT  MOWERS. 

Of  the  eleven  entries  all  did  their  work  well,  and  but  one — the 
"Excelsior" — ^failed  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  last  day  in  the 
prairie  grass.  We  have  no  farther  distinctions  to  make  than  are 
shown  by  the  preceding  tables.  Probably  no  equal  number  of  first 
(dass  mowers  were  ever  before  assembled  in  the  same  field.  The 
figures  in  the  tables  show  how  near  perfection,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  American  genius  has  arrived. 


HEADEBS. 

In  referring  to  these  machines,  we  desire  to  make  the  following 
points — ^premising  that  the  table  (No.  4)  shows  that  in  grading  the 
two  macnines  which  were  tried,  qmUty  of  work  determinm  ike 
OMcvrd.    On  other  points  the  two,  m  the  aggregate,  are  equal. 

1.  The  Committee  believe  that,  in  the  operation  of  "heading" 
grain — ^that  is,  cutting  off  the  heads  with  a  small  quantity  of  straw 
— much  time  is  saved  in  gathering  the  crop,  but  that  much  of  the 
value  of  the  crop  may  be  lost  to  me  farmer  unless  every  part  cf 
the  operation  of  harvesting  is  well,  carefully  and  thorougnly  done. 

2.  It  is  doubtless  true  mat  grain  left  standing  until  sufficiently 
ripe  and  dry  to  cure  well  when  properly  stacked,  may  be  harvested 
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and  put  in  the  stack  or  rick  seciurely  at  the  rate  of  twenty  acres 
per  aay  by  one  Header,  two  wagons  with  beds  or  boxes  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  seven  men  and  eight  horses. 

3.  It  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  permit  grain  to  remain  so  long 
in  the  field ;  and  if,  from  any  cause,  it  has  been  so  left,  and  the 
harvesting  is  done  by  a  Heaaer,  the  greatest  care  should  be  exer- 
cised both  in  tlie  gathering  and  staddng ;  and  the  stacks,  if  not 
immediately  threshed  out,  should  be  securely  thatched  with  some 
material  equal  for  that  purpose  to  long  prairie  hay. 

We  are  aware  of  the  claim  by  some  that  grain  may  be  cut  by  the 
Header  and  safely  stacked  after  it,  when  as  green  as  to  be  har- 
vested in  ffood  condition  by  any  other  method.  This  may  be  pos- 
sible, but  does  not  seem  to  us  at  present  practicable.  Grain  cut  as 
"early  "  as  many  farmers  prefer  to  cut  it  and  stacked  in  bulk  in^- 
mediately  from  the  field,  in  the  manner  usual  with  those  harvesting 
with  Headers,  will  surely  become  musty  and  deteriorated  in  quality; 
and,  in  our  judgment,  to  avoid  this  result  with  such  ^ain  will  de- 
mand preparations  for  ventilating  the  stacked  gram,  either  by 
arrangement  of  bams  or  fixtures  in  the  stack  yard,  which  cannot, 
for  the  present,  be  profitably  made. 

4.  Lodged  grain  is  not  so  readily  gathered  by  the  Header  as  by 
the  Keaper. 

5.  The  two  machines  presented  were  probably  the  best  of  their 
dass.  The  Haines'  Harvester,  represented  by  Messrs.  Barber, 
Hawley  &  Co.,  Pekin,  Illinois,  performed  its  work  admirably, 
taking  the  wheat  clean,  and  the  operators  stacking  it  in  a  workman- 
like manner.    Time  of  cutting  three  acres,  87  minutes. 

The  Mayberry  machine,  represented  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  and  C.  N. 
Mayberry,  Rackford,  Illinois,  fiailed  to  exhibit  work  of  the  first 
quality.  The  cutting  was  not  well  done,  and  the  stacking  very 
badly.  The  time  consumed  in  cutting  the  three  acres  was  fifty- 
eight  minutes.     Quality  of  work  seemed  to  be  sacrificed  to  time. 

Each  machine  cuts  a  swath  ten  feet,  two  inches  wide. 


ONE-HOBSB  MOWEBS. 

But  a  single  machine  was  presented,  "Wood's  One-horse  Mower." 
At  present  there  is  probably  no  large  demand  in  the  West  for 
machines  of  the  capacity  of  this ;  and,  until  our  large  farms  are 
subdivided,  there  is  not  likely  to  be.  In  the  smaller  meadows  of 
the  States  lying  east  of  us,  and  especially  in  those  with  uneven 
surface,  or  where  the  timber  has  been  recently  taken  oflF,  the  stump» 
still  remaining,  this  small  and  excellent  machine  will,  we  think,  be 
found  very  serviceable.  In  the  test  it  performed  to  our  entire  satis- 
fiaction,  and  although  there  was  no  competition,  it  is  highly  com- 
mended. 
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bubson's  amebioak  gbain  bindeb. 

This  implement,  though  not  regularly  entered,  was  examined  by 
the  conmuttee.  It  can  be  attached  reamly  to  any  ordinary  hand 
raking  reaper,  and  with  one  man  to  operate  it,  will  leave  the  grain 
substantially  bound  with  wire  as  rapidly  as  horses  ordinarily  walk, 
while  drawmg  a  reaper.  The  remarks  and  descriptions  of  the  ma- 
chine, which  follow,  are  from  the  inventors  themselves,  and  we  are 
willing  to  say  that  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  correctly,  they 
exaggerate  httle  if  any  the  excellence  of  the  implement. 

Although  not  yet  perfect,  we  regard  this  as  the  most  promising 
invention  for  binding  grain  by  machinery  we  have  observed. 

Whoever  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  our  western  harvests  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  reaper,  can  appreciate  how  much  that 
implement  has  done  for  the  farmer,  one  item  in  the  count  being, 
that  it  has  doubled  the  capacity  for  wheat  growing  in  the  west. 
From  the  time  that  the  reaper  has  been  brought  to  practical  per- 
fection in  working,  the  binding  has  been  the  hard  part  of  harvest- 
ing, and  an  implement  that  would  perform  this  important  labor 
has  been  anxiously  looked  for  by  intelligent  agriculturists. 

The  first  attempts  at  machine  binding  were  made  »with  the  inten- 
tion of  using  the  straw  for  bands,  and  although  some  of  them  were 
very  ingenious,  yet  the  great  dissimilarity  in  the  band  material, 
and  the  compUcated  ina<2iinery  reqxdred,  tor  making  the  difficult 
motions  rendered  all  such  bindmg  devices  practically  useless.  Some 
very  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  twine  and  cord  of 
di&rent  kinds  of  manufacture,  yet  the  devices  for  tying  a  knot  are 
necessarily  complicated ;  also  for  twisting  and  tacking  the  ends, 
which  would  render  useless  an  implement  designed  for  general  use 
among  farmers.  The  liability  for  such  bands  to  be  eaten  by 
crickets  and  grasshoppers  in  the  field,  and  by  mice  and  rats  in  the 
stack,  is  also  thought  to  be  objectionable.    Still  another  objection 
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to  the  use  of  twine  is  its  cost,  which,  according  to  our  estimate,  is 
about  double  that  of  wire.     ^ 

The  introduction  of  wire  fi8  a  band  material  marks  a  new  era  in 
harvesting — ^its  extreme  cheapness,  amounting,  at  the  usual  price, 
to  about  twenty  cents  per  acre.  The  simplest  form  of  machinery 
fastens  the  band,  being  only  a  twist,  whife  its  durability  is  proof 
against  all  the  causes  which  destroy  other  bands.  All  who  nave 
used  them  speak  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  the  bands  hold. 

The  cut  represents  Burson's  American  Grain  Binder,  which  is 
placed  upon  the  reaper  platform  in  such  position  that  the  grain  is 
ehoved  to  it  instead  of  being  thrown  upon  the  ground,  enabling 
one  man  to  bind  the  usual  swath  of  the  reaper.  In  the  cut  (the 
full  lines  show  the  mechanism  in  position  to  receive  the  gavel,  the 
dotted  position  that  of  binding  the  sheaf)  the  reciprocating  arm, 
A,  moves  upon  its  suf)port8,  and  consists  of  four  pieces,  which  we 
call,  severally,  the  main  arm,  fore  arm,  handle  piece  and  lever,  re- 
ceiving its  peculiar  motion  by  the  lower  end  of  the  lever,  moving 
in  the  irregular  grooves  in  the  uprights.  The  wire  reel,  K,  is  placed 
upon  the  rear  extension  of  the  mam  arm,  and  serves  by  its  weight 
to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  arm.  The  curved  ratchet  rods 
act  upon  a  ratchet  pulley,  placed  upon  a  reel,  which  are  so  arranged 
that  any  desired  tension  may  be  placed  upon  the  wire,  which  is 
drawn  tight  around  a  large  or  small  sheaf.  At  the  same  time  the 
wire  is  placed  around  the  gavel,  a  cord,  fiistened  near  the  end  of  the 
fore  arm,  is  also  thrown  around  the  gavel,  and  by  means  of  the 
weight,  W ,  fastened  therron,  any  pressure  can  be  brought  upon  the 
sheaf  desired,  thereby  assisting  tiie  wire  in  drawing  the  sheaf  tight. 

In  operating  this  Binder,  it  is  placed  upon  any  reaper  platform 
(most  platforms  are  extended  for  that  purpose)  in  such  position  that 
the  forker  can  most  easily  move  the  grain  to  it,  when  the  binder, 
standing  on  that  side  of  the  implement  next  the  butts  of  the  grain, 
takes  hold  of  the  handle,  H,  and  pushes  it  down,  which  puts  the 
band  around  the  gavel,  then  with  the  other  hand  he  makes  one 
revolution  of  the  crank,  0,  which  twists  the  ends  of  the  band  to- 
gether, cuts  the  sheaf  portion  of  the  wire  from  the  reel  portion,  and 
securely  fastens  the  end  of  the  wire.  While  the  handle  is  being 
raised  the  sheaf  drops  off,  which  may  be  assisted  by  the  foot,  when 
the  implement  is  ready  for  another  sheaf. 

The  use  of  this  implement  has  these,  among  other  advanta^ : 

1.  The  saving  of  aoout  four-fifths  the  labor  of  binding,  where 
the  grain  is  thrown  into  ihe  stubble. 

2.  Saving  the  greater  part  of  the  grain  lost  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  binding. 

8.  Relieving  the  iGEffmer  of  much  of  that  vexation  which  acoom- 
panies  the  hiring  of  a  large  number  of  hands  in  performing  urgent 
work,  where  advantage  is  often  taken  of  the  fimner's  necessities, 
and  exorbitant  prices  demanded. 

4.  The  grain  bound  vrith  wire  handles  with  less  loss  than  in  the 
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common  method,  both  in  the  field  and  in  threshing,  and  the  wire 
bands  prove  no  detriment  in  threshing,  as  they  are  cut  and  run 
through  the  machine  without  injury  to  either  the  straw  or  grain. 

Two  of  these  binders  were  built  and  experimented  with  during 
the  harvest  of  1860 ;  about  twentv-five  for  the  harvest  of  1861 ; 
about  two  hundred  were  made  ana  sold  for  the  harvest  of  1862. 

This  implement  is  the  invention  of  W.  W.  Burson,  of  Rockford, 
and  H.  M.  Burson,  of  Atkinson,  Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An  exhibition  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  other  than 
those  to  be  tested  by  us,  had  been  invited,  and  several  inventors 
responded.  The  place  desimated  was  the  Public  Square  in  Dixon. 
The  Executive  Board,  finmng  it  impossible,  without  neglecting 
other  important  engagements,  to  make  a  personal  examination  of 
these  implements,  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  to  this  business, 
who  submitted  the  following  report : 

Dizox,  III.,  JiOy  28,  1842. 

"We,  the  xmdersigned,  committee,  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  ACTiculture  of  Illinois,  have  examined  one  of  Michael's  im- 
proved Indiana  fenning  mills,  grain  and  seed  separators,  which  was 
on  exhibition  by  Hansel,  Burr  &  Oo.,  of  Peoria,  at  the  trial  of 
reapers  and  mowers,  held  at  Dixon,  would  respectfully  report: 

That  we  have  examined  the  above  named  miU  and  seed  separa- 
tor, and  have  seen  it  operate  in  all  the  various  branches  of  cleaning 
grain  and  seeds,  such  as  separating  oats  and  all  other  foul  stuff 
&om  wheat,  and  also  separatm^  timothj  seed  from  clover,  cleaning 
them  perfectly.  We  have  tried  it  on  tmie,  and  saw  it  clean  Spring 
Wheat  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  bushels  per  hour,  and  do  good 
work.  We  can  cheerMly  recommend  it  to  tne  public,  and  espec- 
ially to  fitrmers,  as  a  good  fanning  mill,  and  the  oest  seed  separator 
that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice. 

J.  W.  BSCEEB, 
JOS.  UTLBY. 

Dizov,  III.,  Julf  S8,  1862. 

We,  the  undersigned,  committee,  appointed  bv  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  have  examined  one  of  t31ark  &  Utter's  Horizontal 
Sugar  Cane  Crushers,  made  at  Bockford,  Illinois,  which  was  on 
embition  at  the  trial  of  reapers  and  mowers,  held  at  Dixon,  Illi- 
nois, under  the  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Board,  and 
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would  cheerfully  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best  crushers  that 
has  ever  come  under  our  observation ;  would  like  to  see  it  come 
into  general  use  throughout  the  country. 

"  JOSEPH  UTLEY, 

J.  W.  BECKER. 

Dnox,  III.,  Jtdy  28,  18^2. 

We,  the  undersigned,  committee,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, also  examined  Cass  &  Bakers  Automatic  Scale,  patent^ 
February  25th,  1862,  a  very  simple  yet  ingenious  construction, 
which  weighs  and  registers  the  amount  in  its  passage,  controlling 
a  continual  stream,  acting  directly  from  the  weight  in  the  boxes, 
suspended  side  by  side  upon  diflferent  weigh  beams.  The  bottom 
of  boxes,  forming  valves,  are  held  in  a  closed  position  until  the  re- 
quired amount  passes  into  the  box,  the  settling  of  which,  as  the 
balance  is  arrived  at,  releases  the  valve,  wliich,  by  means  of  the 
weight  of  the  grain  thereon,  instantly  closes  the  opposite,  changes 
the  current,  and  indicates  the  amount  with  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment of  the  valves,  not  allowing  a  particle  to  escape  without  being 
weighed. 

In  grain  elevating  houses,  used  in  loading  vessels,  canal  boats 
and  cars,  or  unloading  the  same,  the  advantages  over  other  scal^, 
in  our  opinion,  are  as  follows :  1.  Its  rapidity.  2.  It  requires  no 
weighman  or  tally-man.  3.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  adding  or 
dividing,  as  upon  the  indicator  the  number  of  bushels  are  registered 
in  a  simple  manner,  4.  It  controls  a  continual  stream.  Its  use  as 
an  attachment  to  threshing  machines  saves  one  hand,  delivers  to  the 
farmer  his  grain  by  weight  mstead  of  measure,  the  usual  way.  Also 
obviates  all  mistakes  in  keeping  account  of  the  number  of  bushels. 
With  the  farmer  it  answers  the  double  purpose  of  scale  and  bagger. 
With  millers  and  distillers  it  seems  all  indispensable,  as  it  operates  as 
well  in  meal,  flour  and  shorts  as  in  erain. 

Various  sized  scales  are  constructed,  adapted  to  each  particular  use. 

JOSEPH  UTLEY, 
J.  W.  BECKER. 


Dixon,  III.,  July  28,  1862. 

The  committee  examined  attentively  this  apparatus  for  the  manu- 
facture of  our  Northern  sweets.  The  inventor  and  proprietor  was 
in  active  attendance,  explaining  its  several  principles  and  mode  of 
operation,  and  ofiering  testimony  to  its  performance.  He  claimed 
for  it  superior  darifying  and  cooking  qualities,  unusual  speed  and 
^  ease  of  management,  together  with  much  saving  of  fuel  and  labor. 

In  support  of  these  points  reference  was  made  to  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  pan,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  several  parts  to 
their  intended  use.  Samples,  also,  of  sirups  and  sugars,  taken  from 
large  quantities,  and  testified  to  as  of  pure  extraction  from  the 
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Chinese  sugar  cane,  were  also  exhibited  as  the  production  of  said 
evaporator.  These  were  of  the  higher  ^ades  of  sweets,  in  their 
unrefined  stages,  and  indicated  a  degree  of  perfection  but  seldom, 
if  ever,  before  reached. 

The  committee,  after  due  examination,  and  free  consultation  to- 
gether, have  come  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  this  said 
evaporator  possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  essential  properties  claimed 
by  the  proprietor,  and  do  hence  in  tibieir  decision  rank  it  No.  1  on 
the  list  of  Sorghum  Evaporators,  so  far  as  exhibited  at  this  collec- 
tion of  agricultural  implements,  or  as  otherwise  brought  under 
their  observation. 

JOSEPH  UTLEY, 
J.  W.  BECKER. 

The  committee  on  the  miscellaneous  class  having  failed  to  report 
upon  several  implements  on  exhibition,  we  append,  by  consent,  the 
notes  taken  by  the  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer: 


SOBGHTIM  APPABATUS. 

P.  W.  Gates  &  Co.,  of  Chi^o,  showed  one  of  their  fire  evap- 
orators and  a  medium  mill.  With  the  evaporators,  an  iron  fur- 
nace, front  and  grate  bars,  are  sold,  requiring  only  the  brick  work 
to  complete  the  setting. 

Mr.  McFarlane,  from  Ottawa,  presented  the  model  of  an  evap- 
orator for  boiling  sorghum  juice,  and  he  has  a  defecating  vat  of 
such  construction  that  the  heat  can  be  carried  through  the  center  of 
the  mass  in  pipes  or  underneath  it,  being  regulated  by  dampers. 
It  is  drawn  from  these  into  the  boilers,  wnich  are  set  a  little  lower. 
In  his  models  his  arrangement  of  flues  and  dampers  is  such  as  to 
give  him  very  complete  control  of  the  heat,  throwing  it  which  way 
5ie  operator  may  choose.  The  defecator  or  heater  can  be  made  and 
attached  to  almost  any  of  the  ordinary  evaporators. 


GBAIK  DBILLS. 

J.  E.  Toungman,  of  Kockford,  showed  his  popular  grain  drill. 
He  represents  the  feeling  as  decidedly  increasing  in  favor  of  that 
way  of  putting  in  grain,  and  related  several  instances  where  the 
cost  of  file  machine  would  be  saved  to  the  person  using  it  over 
those  who  did  not  the  present  season. 


CULTIVATOBS.     . 

Mr.  Stafford,  from  Decatur,  showed  a  sulky  cultivator,  for  culti- 
vating a  row  at  a  time,  the  frame  being  upon  wheels,  contains  four 
standards,  to  wluch  could  be  attached  any  desired  form  of  tooth  for 
cnltivatiiig  com  at  its  different  stages  of  growth  ;  those  on  at  the 
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time  were  constructed  to  use  either  end  up,  one  end  being  much 
wider  than  the  other,  and  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  rows, 
they  were  changed  from  side  to  side.  The  teeth  on  each  side  of  the 
row  were  connected  together  by  a  chain  passing  round  a  pulley  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  machine,  tne  object  of  which  was  to  allow  a 
compensating  motion ;  should  one  tooth  come  in  contact  with  any 
serious  obstruction,  like  a  stone  or  root,  this  arrangement  would 
allow  the  obstructed  tooth  to  fell  back  and  lift  out  of  the  way  of 
the  obstruction. 

The  machine  was  tried  on  Friday  in  a  field  of  sugar  cane,  where 
it  did  very  well ;  the  direction  of  the  machine  is  governed  very 
evenly  by  the  driver,  with  his  foot,  avoiding  hills  obstructions,  etc. 


STUBBLE  PLOW. 

A  stubble  plow,  manufactured  by  John  Dement,  Esq.,  of  Dixon, 
Illinois,  was  exhibited  by  him  at  work  on  the  fourth  day,  and  per- 
formed well.  We  hope,  however,  to  have  a  more  extended  trial  of 
this  and  of  the  Stafford  cultivator,  Youngman's  ^rain  drill  and  of 
the  spading  macliine  of  Messrs.  Comstock  and  Ghdden,  at  the  pro- 
posed trial  of  such  implements  in  the  fell  of  1863. 


THKESHEB  AND  8EPARAT0B. 

H.  A.  Pitts  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  exhibited  one  of  their  eight-horse 
power  threshers  and  separators,  of  very  fine  finish.  Their  work 
compares  with  anything  in  that  line,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of 
this  class  of  macnines  now  use  sudi  features  as  were  originally 
patented  to  Mr.  Pitts,  is  a  decided  compliment  to  them.  Their 
manufactory,  at  Chicago,  is  a  model  one — everything  completely 
systematic,  and  the  work  turned  out  of  the  best  quality. 

F.  B.  Hubbard,  of  Sterling,  also  exhibited  an  eight-horse  separa- 
tor, made  in  Ohio— Mr.  H.  being  the  western  agent  for  it 


OOBN  SHSLLEBS. 

James  Vaughn,  of  Magnolia,  Illinois,  showed  one  of  his  power 
corn  shellers.  Mr.  V.  has  been  one  of  the  most  successfrd  manu* 
facturers  of  shellers  in  the  State.  The  shelling  is  done  between  a 
cylinder  and  concave,  not  unlike  a  thresher  in  form,  and  is  passed 
into  a  rotary  sieve  or  screen,  the  outer  center  of  which  is  provided 
with  buckets,  which  bring  up  the  shelled  com  and  deliver  it  at  a 
spout  on  the  side  of  the  machine.  A  fan  is  so  attached  as  to  carry 
a  current  of  air  through  the  screen,  and  a  cob  devator  to  carry 
away  the  cobs. 

M.  D.  Gilman  &  Co.,  of  Ottawa,  also  exhibited  a  power  com 
sheller.  It  was  the  Smith  patent  sheller,  being  proviaed  with  a 
shoe  and  fen  to  prepare  the  grain  for  market,  as  is  needed  in  this 
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country.  This  firm  have  spent  much  time  and  money  in  making 
these  applications,  and  now  feel  confident  titiey  have  a  successfiu 
machine.    They  also  showed  a  power  for  driving  It 


A  CHUBN  AKD  WASHINa  KAOHINE 

Were  on  exhibition,  dnring  the  week,  the  latter  by  J.  H.  Toun^- 
man,  of  Rockford ;  the  former  exhibitw's  name  we  have  lost.  This 
was  a  simple  oblong  box,  divided  in  the  center  crosswise  by  a  per- 
forated partition.  In  one-half  was  a  plunger  or  dasher,  operated 
by  a  simple  lever,  one  end  of  which  was  attached  to  a  standard  fast 
on  the  chum's  side.  The  shaft  of  the  dadier  was  hollow,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  valve  at  the  bottom.  The  operation  was  to  carrv 
down  a  quantity  of  air,  which  would  rise  through  the  cream,  and, 
with  the  action  of  the  dasher,  give  a  greater  agitation  to  the  cream. 
The  shaft  being  hollow  and  ^e  dasher  nearly  ti^ht,  when  the  lever 
was  raised  the  air  would  flow  down  throi^h  me  shaft,  to  fill  the 
space  below,  and  when  the  lever  pressed  down  ^e  air  was  forced 
down  among  the  eream.  It  is  dauned  that,  especially  for  churning 
imlk,  it  is  very  superior. 


ENITTIKa  KACHIN9S. 

Mr.  Bronson.  of  Ohica^o,  showed  the  Alkin  knitting  machine, 
during  the  week,  at  the  Nacnusa  House,  where  ita  wonderful  action 
was  iSmired  by  hundreds  of  people. 


Messrs.  Oomstoc^  &  Glidden,  of  Milwaukee^  had  given  notice 
of  bein^  present  with  their  machine.  It  was,  howevar,  delayed  on 
its  way  there  until  Friday  ni^ht;  and  as  there  was  no  ground  near 
that  wh^re  the  mowing  macninee  were  used,  suitable  to  try  it,  it 
was  not  operated. 


BBOAD-OAST  SBEDmO  MAOHHTB. 

T.  A.  Gait,  of  Sterling,  showed  a  broad-cast  seeding  madiine  <m 
wheels,  sowing  nine  feet  wide,  designed  for  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
grass ;  price  $50. 


THE  XnnVBSSAL  CLOTHES  WBINGEB 

Was  shown,  during  the  week,  at  the  Nachusa  House,  attracting 
much  attention — the  operator  running  through  anything,  from  a 
pair  of  delicate  spectacles  to  a  horse  blanket. 
—18 
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WINTER  MEETING  OF    EXECUTIVE    BOATO). 

JAirUABT    t,    186». 

ThMmmiB  AWARDED. 

BB8AT8. 

Beti  MroTed  Emn  mi  lb*  CvhlTitiMi  of  tha  ChinMe  Md  AfrioMi  Sugar  Cmms^  the  Bz- 

prnsiOD  of  their  Jnioe  and  iU  Maanfiietvro  into  Simp  and  Sugar,  based  on  tbe  practioe 
of  the  aatbor,  with  Munplesof  seed  of  the  rarieties  of  the  Oane  referred  to,  and  of  the 
Binp  and  Sagar,  maaafiMstared  hj  the  author.    Premias  to  J.  H.  Sinith,  Qainej, 


Beat  u>MOTed  Beear,  hr  a  ladr,  on  the  Indeer  Adormneat  of  Ho»e.    Premiom  to  Miaa 
"    "'^  " e  **  Fanper'a  /  '       •••'«•         ««    »-     -v,  . — 


Blinois. 

Haiy^  MarlfeMl^'o/tbe  «*f  imer'a  Advewte,"  Ohioago^  BMoaia,    PiploM. 

TIBLD     OBOPS. 

Beit  ield  spring  wheat,  twentr  aoret.  special  priie  of  E.  Ball's  Combined  Reaper  and 

Mower,  awarded  te  BMnael  W.  Arnold,  Oortlaad,  DeKalb  eountj,  Illinoia. 
Seeood  premhun  on  spring  wheat^aotleaa  than  fire  aeres,  te  same.    Diploma. 

BVGAB      AKD      BIBUP. 

For  the  best  flO  lbs.  Borgho  or  Imphee  Sngar,  made  npon  Ceek's  Braporator.    n^miam 

-^A  No.  4  Cook's  Braporator,  offered  bj  Neaan.  Blymers,  Batea  A  Daj,  awarded  to  H. 
B.  Ssiith,  Qninej,  Adams  eoaatj.  Illinois  (Imphee.) 

Beet  10  pounds  8  ....  onn^  imde  hj  exhibitor  firom  Im- 
phee, the  rariel  mple  of  the  eaae  and  seed  iQ  be  pre- 
sented at  the  sa  nms.    Diploma. 

Beet  10  poanda  8  a  or  Chinese  oaaea,  or  sugar  beetaw 

Darid  Brown,  I  m. 

Beat  one  gaHon  o  Mrrel,  made  hr  exhibitor  from  Chi- 

aeee  lagar  eaM  leenang  i^pnts^  other  than  fire  and 

skimmer.    C.  1  [Hploma. 

Best  one  gaBon  S  1,  made  hy  exhibitor  from  the  Afri- 

ceo  or  Dnphea^  \  8<Au7ler  eennigr,  UtiBoia.    $U. 

On  motion  of  A.  B.  McOonnell,  it  was 

Jtuolvki,  That  the  sample,  one  gallon  of  Imphee  STrup.  presented  bj  B.  S.  Phelps^  Jr., 
of  Wjanet,  Bureau  «eounfy,  Illinois,  is  the  beat  sample  of  that  rariety  en  exhibition,  but 
not  haring  oomplied  with  the  re^utrements  in  furnishing  statements  ef  maaufaeture,  the 
premium  is  awarded  as  above. 

There  were  Beveral  other  samples  of  sngar  and  molasses  ex- 
hibited, and  the  Board  eq>edally  commended  some  twentj  pounds  of 
sngar  shown  by  J.  H.  Smith,  which  he  stated  to  hare  been  made 
from  cane  which  had  been  frozen  and  thawed  previous  to  the  ex- 

Eression  of  the  iuice.    The  color  was  a  deeper  yellow,  andin  granu- 
ition  and  freedom  from  waxiness  it  seemed  at  least  equal  to  any 
on  exhibition. 

Also,  sample  of  Imphee  sugar,  by  Samuel  Hooker,  of  Bushrille, 
Illinois, 
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It  is  believed  the  so-called  "  Otaheite  "  sngar  cane,  largely  dis- 
seminated by  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Scripps,  an<f  others,  of  Schuyler 
county,  Illinois,  is  tiie  variety  of  Impnee,  the  true  name  of  which 
is  Oomseecma^  and  as  there  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  the  perennial 
sugar  cane  of  the  Bouth  known  as  the  "  Otaheite,"  it  is  perhaps 
best  to  drop  that  synonym.  Other  samples  of  both  sugar  and 
simp  were  exhibited.  l!he  sugar  from  D.  S.  Pardee,  of  Rockford, 
Illinois,  made  from  immature  cane,  and  his  statement  of  the  process 
of  freeing  it  from  waxiness,  were  conmiended. 

OBOHABDS. 

BmI  pMoh  orehard.    PreBiimn  AW«rd«d  to  Dr.  O.  B.  Pelton,  of  Makaoda,  Unioa  qmb^, 
niuioiB.    Diploma. 


STATEMENTS  OP  FIELD  CROPS,  ETC. 

STATEMENT  OF  8.  W.  ARNOLD. 
FIELD  OBOP& 

StalemoDi  of  S.  W.  Abitold,  of  the  maimer  of  Cidthration  and  Harreating  and  Harketiaff 
of  e.19-100  aorea  of  Spring  Wheat.  66-100  of  an  acre  of  White  Beana,  49.8-100  ol  im 
acre  of  Sweet  Potatoea,  and  26.7-100  of  an  acre  of  Onions. 

The  manner  of  cultivation,  sowing  and  harvesting,  variety  of 
wheat,  and  cost  of  production  and  nuuSeting,  and  the  price  obtained 
therefor,  is  the  same,  substantially,  as  in  the  affidavit  pertaining  to 
the  crop  raised  on  the  26.64-100  acres;  and  the  number  of  bushels 
raised  was  one  himdred  and  thirteen. 

The  land  on  which  the  White  Beans  was  raised  has  produced  six 
crops  from  the  breaking — wheat,  com  and  potatoes;  the  crop 
immediately  preceding  uie  beans  was  spring  wheat;  soil  dry, 
rather  light  for  prairie,  has  a  southern  aspect ;  was  plowed  a  short 
time  before  planting,  dragged  and  rollea  thoroughly;  marked  in 
rows  fifteen  mches  apart,  and  dropped  four  beans  in  a  hiU ;  hills 
fifteen  inches  apart,' as  near  as  the  <m>pper  could  guess,  and  covered 
lightly  with  a  noe;  time  of  planting,  20th  May;  was  hoed  twice  by 
h^d,  and  pulled,  stacked  and  threSied,  in  the  ordinary  maimer,  in 
September ;  yield,  nine  40-60  bushels,  about  seven  bushels  of  which 
were  sold  for  $1  75  per  bushel,  and  the  remainder  reserved  for  home 
use. 

The  land  on  which  the  Sweet  Potatoes  was  raised  was  dry  prai- 
rie, with  southeastern  aspect,  sheltered  on  the  west  by  a  thick  row 
of  Lombardy  poplars,  and  on  the  other  three  sides  by  Locust  trees. 
The  indosure  contains  about  one  and  a  half  acres;  was  manured 
sli^tly  last  year,  plowed  very  deep  in  the  spring,  harrowed  and 
roued^  back-mrrowed  with  two  horses  and  plow,  t&owing  the  land 
into  ndges  about  three  feet  fit>m  obiter  to  center,  top  of  the  ridge 
Btnoothra  off  with  a  garden  rake,  and  plants  set  18  to  24  inches 
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apart,  from  the  20th  of  May  till  the  20th  of  June;  those  set  about 
the  10th  of  the  latter  month  were  the  most  thrifty  and  yielded  the 
largest  potatoes;  plants  raised  in  hot-bed;  potatoes  bedded  14th  of 
April.  The  yield,  in  bushels,  I  am  not  able  to  state,  as  they  were 
dug  and  marketed  a  few  bushels  at  a  time,  from  the  fore  part  of 
September  till  November.  The  amount  received  for  those  marketed 
was  $50  89.  They  were  sold,  about  one-half  for  $1  25  per  bushel, 
the  other  half  at  $1  per  bushel,  except  five  bushels  sold  to  one 
man,  at  75  cents  per  bushel.  They  were  used  once,  twice  and 
thrice  a  day  in  a  family  of  eight  to  twelve  persons,  from  the  first 
part  of  September  till  about  the  middle  of  November;  amount 
used  in  family  not  less  than  eight  bushels.  The  cultivation  was, 
twice  working  between  the  rows  with  horse  and  shovel  plow,  and 
thrice  hoeing  oy  hand,  and  once  lifting  the  vines  with  a  pitchfork. 
The  whole  amount  of  labor  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting about  equal  to  18  days  of  one  man,  at  75  cents  per  day, 
$13  50,  and  4,000  plants,  worth  $2  per  thousand,  $8  00. 

The  land  on  wmch  the  26.7-100  acre  of  Onions  was  raised  has 
been  used  five  years  for  a  vegetable  garden,  and  manured  with  bam 
yard  and  horse  stable  manure  to  a  considerable  extent  each  year. 
Land  plowed  in  the  spring,  and  mostly  set  with  the  top-onion  sets; 
about  one  quarter  planted  with  black  seeds  of  red,  white  and  yellow. 
The  produce  of  aU  these  were  superior  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
those  raised  from  sets.  The  Onions  were  Polled  for  market  as  soon 
as  they  had  began  to  form  new  bottoms.  The  cultivation  consisted 
in  four  times  hoeing  and  once  weeding  by  hand,  equal  to  about  18 
days  work  of  one  man,  including  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
before  planting  and  the  planting,  at  76  cents  per  day,  $13  50.  The 
planting  was  performed  about  the  first  of  April;  the  rows  were 
nfteen  mches  apart,  and  the  sets  put  from  three  to  six  inches 
aDart;  and  those  from  the  seed  minned  to  four  inches  apart. 
The  amount  received  for  those  sold  in  the  summer  was  $9  15. 
Forty  bushels  were  marketed  in  Chicago,  early,  yielding  $16,  ten 
bushels  selected  for  seed  and  home  use,  worth  75  cents  per  bushel, 
and  two  bushels  of  sets  for  seed,  worth  $1  50  per  busnel.  Total 
value  of  crop  $35  65.  One  portion  of  the  land  was  where  a  hot 
bed  had  been  the  previous  year,  and  the  manure  left  and  plowed  in. 
The  onions  on  that  place  were  much  the  largest. 

S.  W.  A|l»OLD. 

8.  W.  Arnold,  being  dalj  mroT%  Mtyt  that  he  ndeed  a  crop  of  Spring  Wheat  the  p«et 
leMon,  npon  land  sunrejed  br  Daniel  W.  Lamb,  and  that  the  qnantitj  grown  thereon 
was  one  hundred  and  thirteen  DiMhels,  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bashel,  and  that  he  was 
assisted  in  harvesting  and  measuring  said  crop  bj  Charles  M.  Downs,  G.  L.  Arnold  and 
Irwin  Arnold  ;  that  ttie  statement  annexe^*  subscribed  bj  this  deponent,  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  cultivation,  expense,  etc,  is,  in  all  respects,  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief;  and  the  sample  ofgrain  exhibited  is  a  fair  Avserage  sample  of  the  whole  crop ;  also, 
that  he  raised  a  crop  of  White  Beans,  a  crop  of  Sweet  Potatoes,  and  a  crop  of  Onions,  upon 
the  lots  of  land  surrejed  bj  the  said  Daniel  W.  Lamb,  and  that  they  were  harrested  and 
disposed  of  in  the  mamier  set  forth  in  his  statements,  made  above,  and  that  h%  wai  as- 
listed  in  the  harvesting,  measuring  and  marketing  of  the  jaid  crops  bj  Charles  M.  DowM, 
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G.  L.  Arnold  and  Irwin  Arnold,  and  that  the  statements  annexed,  subscribed  bj  this  de- 
ponent, as  to  the  manner  of  cnltivation,  expense,  etc.,  is.  in  all  respects,  true,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief  and  the  samples  exhibited  are  fair  ayerage  samples  of  the 
whole  crop.  ^W.  ABNOLD. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  day  of  December,  1862. 

ABRAM  CONANr,  J.  P. 

D^KM  CowUy,  m. 

Charles  M.  Downs,  G.  L.  Arnold,  and  Irwin  Arnold,  being  dnlj  sworn,  saj  thej  assisted 
S.  W.  Arnold  in  harresting,  st tting  out  and  measuriog  his  crop  of  wheat,  referred  to  in 
the  above  afiBdavit,  and  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  was  one  hunared  and  thirteen  bushels, 
and  was  grown  upon  said  ground,  as  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  S.  W.  Arnold. 

G.  L.  ARNOLD, 

I.  R.  ARNOLD, 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  December.  1962.  0.  M.  DOWNS. 

ABRAM  CONANT,  J.  P. 


STATEMENT  OF  C.  B.  PELTON. 
PEACH  OBCHABD. 

That  portion  of  the  State  of  Illinois  lyinff  sonth  of  Big  Muddy 
river,  along  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Centrd  Railroad,  is  heavily 
timbered,  and  is  crossed  some  three  miles  below  Carbondale,  in 
Jackson  county,  by  the  Grand  Tower  chain  of  hills,  which  runs 
across  the  State  from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Mississippi.  These 
hills,  in  Jackson  and  Union  counties,  often  rise  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  last  named  river.  On  their  tops  and 
sides  the  seedling  peach  tree  probably  flourishes  better  and  is  longer 
lived  than  in  anv  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  fruit, 
too,  is  more  highly  colored  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  Peach 
trees  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  still  bearing,  are  found  in 
Union  county.  One  of  these,  a  common  seedling  free-stone,  said 
to  be  above  thirty  years  old,  stands  ten  paces  from  my  dwelling 
house.  It  measured,  last  summer,  forty-six  feet  from  the  end  of  its 
extreme  branches,  and  girths  five  feet  three  inches,  one  foot  from 
the  ground.  It  has  borne  several  crops  within  the  last  six  years; 
but  that  of  the  present  year  was  so  enormous  that  many  of  its 
branches  were  broken  off,  and  its  symmetry  is  sadly  marred. 

Whether  the  fine  budded  varieties  will  live  as  long  here  in  a  pro- 
ductive state,  remains  to  be  proved.  Seedling  trees  bear  five  years 
out  of  six,  in  favorable  localities ;  budded  trees  may  not  do  quite 
so  wen.  t 

L  My  form  of  110  acres  lies  in  sections  10  and  11  of  township 
11  south,  of  range  1  west,  in  Union  county,  and  within  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  of  the  niinois  Central  Railroaa,  in  latitude  37i  deg., 
which  is  that  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

My  peach  orchard,  of  2,230  trees,  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  one  of 
the  ridges  of  the  Grand  Tower  chain,  running  off  to  the  northwest, 
and  the  land  inclines  mainly  in  that  direction-  The  surface  drain- 
age ip  perfect.  Probably  not  one  square  rod  that  is  level  can  be 
foand  m  my  orchard. 

II.    The  number  of  acres  in  orchard  is  about  21. 
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III.  The  following  are  the  varietieB  ^rown  by  me,  set  down  in 
the  order  in  which  they  began  to  ripen  this  year: 

1.  EarlT  TillotsoD July  li. 

a.  Trotfrs  Ewly  Red «'     " 

$.  Serrate  Early  York "    18. 

4.  Cole*»  Early  Red "    M. 

6.  Early  Crawford Abont  the  S5th  July, 

«.  Large  Early  York "       "     "       " 

7.  RedTlareripe "       **     " 

a  Yellow  Rareripe "       "     " 

».  Bergen'sYellow "       *'     ** 

10.  Clinton. *'       "  " 

11.  Cooledge'a  Favorite •'       "  " 

12.  Honest  John  (of  the  west,) "       "  " 

18.  Bellegarde. Jnlr  SO. 

14.  George  the  Fourth?  from  Cincinnati. *^  SO. 

15.  Oldmizon  Cling Augngt  10. 

16.  Nivette. .T "       " 

17.  MagnnmBonum. •*      " 

18.  Barker's  Seedling "       " 

19.  Late  Crawford...:.... "      15. 

20.  Ward's  Ute  Free "      " 

21.  Heath  Freestone "       " 

22.  Late  Red  Rareripe "       " 

2S.    WiUowPeach "      20. 

24.  Fox's  Seedling August22. 

25.  Columbia ^«       " 

26.  Lagrange. September  1. 

27.  HeathCling. 

28.  Smock  Freestone "  8. 

2».  Delaware  White "         10. 

The  following  varieties  have  not  yet  fruited  with  me: 

so.  Haines' Early  Red.  S4.  Stump  the  World. 

51.  Morris  White.  S5.  Grosse  Mignonne. 

52.  Monstrous  of  Douay.  86.  George  the  Fourth,  from  Rochester, 
SS.  Noble's  Cling.  5ew  York. 

IV.  The  product  sent  to  market  and  sold  at  our  station,  Makan- 
da,  of  the  seventeen  five  year  old  trees,  .and  the  eight  hundred 
three  year  olds,  with  a  few  two  year  olds,  was  2,460  boxes,  or  about 
1,025  bushels,  which  sold  for  $2,712  60.  After  paying  express 
cnarges  and  commissions  and  hired  help,  and  the  cost  of  boxes,  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  crop  was  about  $1,y50,  or  more  than  $200  per 
acre  for  some  eight  and  a  half  acres  gathered  from. 

V.  My  land  rests  on  sandstone,  which  crops  out  in  some  portions 
of  it.  The  soil  is  the  black  vegetable  mould  of  heavily  timbered 
lands;  the  subsoil  is  a  reddish,  yellow  clay,  with  a  plentiful  admix- 
ture of  sand.  When  I  moved  on  the  fenn  in  March,  1857,  much 
of  the  cleared  part  was  occupied  with  girdled  trees,  left  standing 
hj  the  former  owner.  The  Duming  of  these  on  the  groxmd  fur- 
nished the  land  with  a  sufficiency  of  lime  and  potash  for  several 
years.  Two  crops  of  com  on  a  part  of  the  land  mrst  set  with  trees, 
aiid  one  crop  on  another  part  were  all  that  had  been  grown  on  it 
since  it  was  cleared.    The  younger  portion  of  my  trees  is  on  older 

land  adjoining,  which  had  been  m  cultivation years,  and  bore 

a  crop  of  wheat  in  1857,  followed  by  corn  in  1858  and  1859. 

VI.  Seventeen  trees  were  planted  in  1857,  about  eight  hundred 
in  1859,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen  in  1860,  and  two 
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hundred  in  1862,  in  holes  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  wide  and 
eighteen  to  twenly  inehes  deep.  Distance  apart,  twenty  feet  eadi 
way.  This  is  dose  ^lou^  onf  ridi  limd in  Union  eonntj;  for,  when 
loaded  with  fruit,  last  summer,  the  branches  of  several  of  my  three 
year  old  trees,  (three  years  ola  in  the  spring  of  1862,)  oyermpped. 
Oom  is  then  ^own  for  two  years — ^the  &Bt  year  four  rows,  the 
second  year  three  rows,  between  two  rows  of  trees.  The  third 
year  the  ground  is  not  <mltiyated  in  order  to  chedc  the  growth  of 
the  trees  and  to  throw  them  into  bearing. 

My  trees  are  generally  headed  veiy  low,  some  startiug  from  the 
ground,  with  th^  or  four  main  branches,  others  with  stems  from 
one  to  four  feet  hij^.  They  are  mosilv  pruned  into  the  vase  form, 
by  cutting  out  the  leading  shoot,  and  forming  the  head  by  the  side 
brandies.  The  borer  is  cut  out  spring  ana  ML  The  earth  is 
removed  from  the  collar  of  the  tree^  parly  with  the  hoe  and  partly 
with  a  small  wooden  paddle,  to  avoid  wounding  the  bark,  and  the 
worm  is  followed  to  his  lodging  with  a  curved  metal  or  a  straight 
wooden  probe,  "Hie  use  of  a  probe  made  of  whalebone  or  hickory 
often  expedites  the  work  considerably,  as  one  can  cut  down  upon 
it  without  dulling  the  knife. 

We  have  anouier  worm  here  infesting  the  peach  tree,  which  I 
have  never  seen  described.  It  is  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  ineh  long,  and  the  thickness  of  a  sewing  thread,  white,  with 
two  brown  bars  on  the  bade,  near  the  head.  These  bars  are  only 
seen  under  a  magnifier.  My  sons  and  I  ca31  them  ^The  Thread 
Worm,"  for  want  of  a  better  name. 

Unlike  the  borers,  each  of  which  has  its  own  burrow,  these  worms 
are  found  in  numbed  together,  dozens,  scores,  and  sometimes  near 
a  hundred  attacking  a  tree  below  the  sor&ce  of  the  ground. 

They  are  not  "  cut  out,''  but  pulled  out  of  a  broa^  shallow  hole, 
often  twisted  together,  as  the  common  earth  worms  are  sometimes 
found.  Indeed,  they  might  readily  be  taken  for  young  earth  wonns 
by  a  careless  observer.  After  dearing  the  tree  of  them,  we  apply 
lune  or  ashes,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  which  destroys  any  we  may 
have  overlooked.  I  think  them  more  injurious  to  trees  over  two 
years  old  than  the  borer. 

During  the  fruit  season  we  let  our  pigs  and  shoats  run  in  the 
orchard,  while  the  hogs  are  fed  outside  on  wormy,  rejected  peaches, 
bushels  of  which  are  thrown  over  the  fence  to  th^oi  whenever  we 
are  engaged  in  picking. 

The  curculio  assists  in  thinning  our  fruit  for  us,  though,  in  our 
judgment,  with  no  particular  regard  to  our  interests,  puncturing 
too  many  specimens  on  ^ees  that  bear  thinly,  and  too  few  on  those 
that  bear  too  fulL  Gladly  would  we  dispense  with  her  services  al- 
together, but — ^'  it  takes  two  to  make  a  oargain.''  So  &r  we  have 
reSed  mainly  on  swine  as  allies  in  the  war  against  ^^  the  HttleTurk." 

All  my  trees,  except  those  set  out  last  spnng,  receiyed  one  plow- 
ing and  narrowing  in  May ;  those  excepted  ^ew  lonong  oom,  and 
had  four  plowings  and  two  hoeings  durmg  the  season. 
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YII.  The  frnit,  paeked  in  scant  half  bushel  boxes,  was  sent  by 
exrrese  on  the  Illinois  Central,  mainly  to  Chicago. 

Had  time  permitted,  I  intended  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
several  yarieties  frnited  by  me,  and  to  five  my  reasons  for  retain- 
ing some  and  rejecting  otners  in  an  onSiard  for  profit.  This  may 
be  done  hereafter,  if  desired.  The  best  I  can  now  do  is  to  indi- 
cate sudi  and  so  many  as  I  should  plant,  if  forming  a  new  ordiard : 

1.  fitrh^TUlotsonL  0.  Ward's  Late  Free, 

fi.  Troth's  Barlj  Bed,  10.  Heath  Freestone, 

t.  Early  Crawford,  IL  Fox's  Seedlings 

4.  Large  Barlj  To^  IS.  LaGrange, 

6.  Bellegarde,  IS.  Heath  Glmg, 

6.  Oldndzon  Free,*  14.  Smook  Freestone, 

7.  NiTotte,  16.  Delaware  White. 

8.  Late  Crawford, 

•Not  jet  fhihed  b j  me,  but  would  risk  it. 

GHABLES  B.  PELTON. 
Obobabd  Hill,  Unov  Gonrrr,  IiJ.iiroT%  Jhoember  81, 1868. 

I,  Charles  B.  Pelton,  being  dmlj  sworn,  do  declare  that  the  statements  aboye  made  bf 
me  are  tme,  to  the  best  of  mj  knowledge  and  belief.  CH ABLES  B.  PELTON. 

8worn  to  before  me,  this  iM  daj  of  Jannarj,  1868.         JOHN  BENDLSMAN,  Jy$tic$. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  MT  FOBMEB  STATEMENT. 

The  following  peaches  I  would  reject  for  the  reasons  stated : 

1.  Serrate  Early  York — The  frnit  rots  badly,  is  much  eaten  by 
insects  when  ripening,  and  the  leaves  and  youn^  shoots  mildew. 
It  is  not  so  early  or  so  la^  as  Troth's  Early  Red. 

2.  Cole's  Early  Eed — ^Iruit  too  small,  and  flavor  not  extra. 
8.  Eed  Rareripe — ^Bears  well,  but  mildews  and  rots  badly. 

4.  Bergen's  Yellow — ^A  most  beautiful  and  excellent  p^stch,  but 
the  poorest  bearer  in  my  orchard. 

6.  Clinton — Overbeai^;  the  fruit  is  too  small  and  of  inferior 


6.  Cooledge's  Favorite — ^A  very  pretty  and  cood  peach,  but  too 
small  to  sell  with  Early  Crawfc^  and  other  large  peaches  that 
ripen  with  it. 

7.  Late  Red  Rareripe — Has  not  borne  well  with  me. 

8.  White  Blossomed  Incomparable  or  Willow  Peach — ^A  big 
name  for  a  white  peach  of  Uttle  merit  in  our  locality. 

9.  George  the  Fourth — ^I  have  three  trees  under  this  name  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  For  two  years  past  they  have  borne  very  mod&' 
rate  crops,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  in  tlie  finit  ^^  the  highest  fla- 
vor "  spoken  of  by  Downing  and  others.  It  may  be  that  the  va- 
riety is  removed  too  far  soum  to  "do  its  best,''  or  a  mistake  may 
have  been  made  in  the  name,  though  the  leaves  and  frnit  answer 
the  description,  except  as  to  the  quaSty  of  the  latter.  At  any  rate, 
the  variety  I  have  fruited  xmder  this  name  is  not  an  excellent  or 
profitable  peach.  I  have  trees  from  Rochester,  New  York,  which 
will  bear  next  year,  and  shall  then  be  able  to  decide  this  matter. 
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10.  Oldmixon  Clinff — ^A^first  rate  jfruit ;  but  clings  do  not  sell  as 
well  as  freestones  in  tne  Northern  markets. 

11.  Harker's  Seedling — ^Not  so  good  as  Nivette. 

12.  Magnnm  Bonum — Same  remark. 

13, 14.  As  to  Honest  John  and  Columbia,  they  are  good ;  but  I 
throw  them  out  in  order  to  lessen  the  number  of  varieties. 

A  list  of  Peaches  most  profitable  with  me : 

1.  Early  Tillotson — ^Began  to  ripen,  July  14.  Does  well  here, 
but  mildews  some,  and,  as  an  orchard  tree,  is  inferior  to 

2.  Troth's  Early  Eed — A  few  peaches  ripe  JiJy  14.  Tree  a 
fine  g-ower  and  bearer.    The  most  profitable  variety. 

3.  JEarly  Crawford — ^Bearing  variable — ^large  and  small  peaches 
on  the  same  tree.  Not  a  gooa  crop  this  year,  but  some  specimens 
were  superb. 

4.  Yellow  Rareripe — ^Have  but  few  spedmens  of  fruit,  my  trees 
being  but  two  years  old,  but  it  promises  well.  The  Reyboulds,  of 
Delaware,  the  most  extensive  peach  growers  in  the  world,  cultivate 
this  variety,  instead  of  the  Early  Crawford. 

6.  Large  Early  York — ^A  first  dass  peach,  but  bore  too  full  this 
year. 

6.  Bellegarde — ^A  large,  high  colored  peach  of  the  highest  flavor. 
Bears  about  full  enough  without  thinning  the  finiit.  I  got  it  under 
the  name  of  Grosse  Mignonne. 

7.  Nivette — ^A  finer  fruit  than  Magnum  Bonum  or  Harker's 
Seedling. 

8.  Late  Crawford — Same  remarks  as  about  Early  Crawford. 

9.  Ward's  Late  Free — ^First  rate.  My  three  years  old  trees  bore 
too  full,  but  specimens  on  my  two  years  old  were  lar^e  and  fine. 
Its  time  of  ripening  seems  much  earlier  with  me  than  it  should  be. 
(See  the  Fruit  Books  of  Thomas,  Elliott,  and  Hooper.) 

10.  Heath  Freestone — ^Fruit  large,  and  therefore  sells  well. 

11.  Fox's  Seedling— A  ffood  peach,  moderate  bearer,  profitable. 

12.  La  Grange— Very  mie  for  a  late  peach,  and  bears  well. 

IS.  Heath  CUng — ^A  fine  bearer  and  a  magnificent  peach.  Makes 
a  beautiful  white  preserve,  and,  when  put  up  in  cans,  is  sweet 
enough  without  sugar. 

14.  Smock  Freestone — ^Bears  well  and  sells  well,  but  its  fiavor 
is  only  so-so. 

15.  Delaware  White — ^A  large,  white  freestone.  Valuable  for 
its  lateness. 

To  the  above,  add 

16.  Hale's  Early — ^Eipenin^  some  days  before  Early  Tillotson. 

17.  Oldmixon  Freestone — Ilipening  after  Belle^u^e,  and  the 
list  for  a  profitable  peach  orchard  is  as  complete  as  I  can  make  it 
with  my  present  information. 

CHARLES  B.  PELTON. 
Kakavda,  III.,  D^ornnbir^  1868. 
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STATEMEliTOFJ.  FRANOIS  &  SONS. 
APPLBfl. 

The  apples  we  exhibit  for  Ae  beet  three  varieties  ot  winter 
apples  are  the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Winesap  and  Bwaar — 
named  in  the  order  of  ripening.  The  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  as  a 
tree,  is  hardy,  a  moderate  grower,  and  regular  bearer,  while  the 
fruit  is  remarkable  for  its  regular  shape  and  beautiful  color.  We 
have  frnited  it  a  number  of  years,  and  find  that  it  is  perfectly  at 
home  on  our  prairie  soil ;  keeps  through  January,  and  is  a  mild, 
good  flavored  apple. 

The  Winesap,  as  a  tree,  grows  well,  is  hardy,  bears  jroung  and 
profusely ;  it  is  also  a  very  regular  shaped^  beautiful  high  colored 
apple,  keeping  well  into  February  and.  March,  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  Swaar  we  also  find  to  be  a  hardy,  thrifty,  wide  spreading 
tree,  a  good  bearer,  good  keeper — ^keeping  into  March,  and  April, 
and  may  be  kept  through  May — ^while  the  quality  is  A  No.  1. 

J.  FRANCIS  h  SONS. 

J3pfing/Uid,  lUUaii. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  FBAVOIS  &  SONa 
HANUFAOTUBS  OF  OIDES. 

The  cider  which  we  have  entered  for  a  premium  was  made  in 
November,  from  a  mixed  lot  of  apples,  on  a  portable  mill ;  barrel 
filled  up,  and  pumice  worked  off  at  the  bung.  After  working  be- 
tween  one  and  two  weeks,  ten  ounces  of  sulphate  of  lime,  mixed 
with  a  quart  o9  dder,  was  put  into  the  barrel,  and  the  whole  thor- 
oughly shaken,  then  bunged  up  tight  and  put  into  tbe  cellar. 

J.  FRANCIS  A  SONSL 

STATHMENT  OFfi.  VOBLE. 
MAKUFAOTUBB  OF  WIHB  FBOH  NATIVE  GRAPES. 
».  J,  P,  Be^noUi  : 

I  herewith  present  you  a  sample  of  wine  made  from  the  native 
grape. 

The  wine  is  made  by  extracting  the  iuice  of  the  grape  by  com- 
pression. To  each  gdW  of  juice  one  Mllon  of  water  is  added,  and 
three  pounds  of  sugar  are  added  to  eadi  gallon  of  the  mixture. 

It  takes  about  twelve  bushels  of  grapes  to  yield  a  barrel  of  fcMrty 
gallons  of  wine. 

The  wine  improves  by  age,  for  three  years,  which  is  as  long  as 
I  have  kept  any  yet. 

The  specimen  presented  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1861. 
Kespectfully,  &c, 

H.  NOBLBl 

/oiHMirjf  20, 1868. 
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TRIAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

HELD  AT  DECATUB,  COUMEKOINa  SIPTEMBEK  SI,  1868. 

BEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


7b  tks  SssseuHve  Board  qf  the  Illinois  8taU  AgricuUwaZ  Society : 

Q-ENTLKMEN  OF  THE  BoAED :  Having  been  appointed  by  you  as  a 
committee  to  attend  the  trial  of  implements,  and  to  award  pre- 
miums thereon,  to  be  held  at  Decatur,  Macon  county,  Illinois,  com- 
mencing on  the  21st  of  September,  1863,  we  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows : 

The  weather  was  very  fine  throughout  the  week  of  the  trial, 
thoxigh  the  summer  drouth  had  left  the  soil  in  a  hard  and  unyield- 
ing term  for  the  trial  of  earth  displacing  implements.  The  number 
of  implements  entered  was  not  large ;  out,  what  was  of  most  inter- 
est, nearly  all  of  them  came  into  the  field  of  trial  for  the  first  time, 
and  were  new  candidates  for  public  fevor. 

Doubtless  the  entry  fee  had  something  to  do  in  limiting^  the 
number,  as  none  felt  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  without  they  were 
san^ne  of  success ;  however,  the  competition  was  spirited,  and 
the  mterest  deepened  as  the  trial  progressed. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  improvements  in  agricultural  im- 
plements from  year  to  year ;  but  sml  more  so  to  review  the  progress 
of  invention  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  compare  those  of  1863, 
withlthose  presented  at  the  first  Illinois  State  Fair,  held  at  Spring- 
field5n^l863,  just  ten  years  ago. 

The^steel  plow  and  reaper  had  just  been  given  to  the  world, 
but  we  had  no  double-shovel  plows,  no  two-horse  cultivators,  and 
no  successful  gang  plows.  With  the  exception  of  the  form  of  the 
steel  clipper  plow,  which  has  undergone  uttle  change,  the  whole 
fiunUy  of  farm  implements  have  been  vastly  improved,  and  a  large 
number  of  new  ones  added. 

The  committee  lay  no  claims  to  infallibility,  in  making  their 
awards ;  but  they  do  claim  to  have  made  their  decisions  according 
to  their  best  judgment.  They,  also,  claim  that  those  receiving  no 
premiums  have  gained  by  the  exhibition.  They  have  brought  their 
miplements  into  general  notice,  and  many  witnessing  me  trial 
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may  differ  with  the  committee  and  advocate  and  purchase  those  not 
having  on  the  blue  ribbon. 

Another  view  of  this  question.  The  inventors,  the  manufiew!- 
turers,  the  curious,  and  all  mterested,  have  met  face  to  face.  There 
has  been  unconsciously  a  strong  friction  of  mind  against  mind. 
Genius  has  chafed  against  .genius.  Ingenuity  has  rubbed  hard 
against  ingenuity.  The  fruits  of  this  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Many 
a  man  who  came  to  the  place  of  trial,  thinking  and  believing  he 
had  all  the  ideas  of  value  on  any  given  point,  will  go  home  with 
quite  a  "large  flea  in  his  ear." 

In  order  to  observe  as  much  system  as  possible  in  our  report, 
we  will  conunence  with,  probably,  the  first  agricultural  implement 
ever  invented. 

The  plow,  unlike  many  modem  inventions  on  the  ground^  dates 
back  into  the  "  misty  past,"  to  "  time  immemorial."  Our  first  pa- 
rents, after  being  driven  from  the  garden,  where  cast  steel  plows  and 
double-shovel  cmtivators  were  not  needed,  were  obliged  to  impro- 
vise some  kind  of  a  plow,  or  earth-displacing  machine,  to  stir  np 
the  new  made  earth,  in  order  to  obtain  their  bread  by  the  toil  o£ 
their  hands  and  the  sweat  of  their  brows ;  and  from  that  day  to 
this — say  in  the  neighborhood  of  6000  years — ^mankind  have  been 
altering,  improving  and  obtaining  new  patents  on  the  plow ;  and 
it  seems  quite  plain,  by  the  feeling  manifested  at  this  trial,  that 
thev  are  not  tnrough  with  it  yet.  To  illustrate :  Let  us  refer 
back  to  the  days  of  Oincinnatus,  who  is  represented  to  have  been 
quite  a  respectable  farmer,  and  who,  to  save  the  city  of  Rome,  had 
to  leave  the  plow  in  the  furr6w  and  head  her  victorious  armief. 

Now  let  us  imagine  that  the  same  Gen.  Oincinnatus  could  have 
been  placed  down  at  the  beautiful  farm  of  Dr.  Johns,  at  Decatur, 
Illinois,  in  the  year  1863,  and  have  the  gang-plows,  the  trench- 
plows,  the  sub-soilers,  the  double-shins,  the  rolling  coulters,  etc., 
etc.,  would  not  Gen.  Oincinnatus  have  been  sligntly  surprised? 
And  supposing  Gen.  0.  had  critically  compared  the  Dement  plow, 
manufactured  at  Dixon,  and  the  Deere  plow,  manufactured  at 
Moline,  and  the  Dickinson  and  Orahood  plow,  manufactured  at 
OUnton,  and  the  Runk  gang-plow,  manufactured  in  Eeypt,  (we 
mean  Egypt,  Ill.J  In  short  had  the  Gen.  compared  all  the  plows 
on  the  ground  with  the  Oincinnatus  plow,  manufiictured  at  Rome, 
Italy,  would  he  not  have  surrendered  (the  plow  in  question,  not 
the  army,)  without  a  contest  ?  We,  as  your  committee,  "  reckon  " 
he  would. 


TWO-HOBSB  PLOWS,  FOK  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

1.  John  Dement,  Dixon. 

2.  Chas.  H.  Deere,  Moline. 

8.  Dickinson  &  Orahood,  CUnton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  awarded  to  Ool.  JoMir  Dbmott. 

No.  1  was  a  douhle-shin,  cast  steel  plow,  fourteen  inches  cut,  and 
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was  run  seven  inches  deep,  with  draft  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  The  owner  operated  this  plow  himself,  and  did  most 
excellent  work  in  all  positions  in  which  it  was  placed.  The  shop 
price  of  this  plow,  at  retail,  is  sixteen  dollars,  to  which  four  dollars 
18  added  for  tne  rolling  coulter,  an  implement  that  no  good  farmer 
can  dispense  with. 

No.  2  was  operated  by  a  hand  hired  for  the  occasion.  The  com- 
mittee cannot  be  responsible  for  the  handling  of  implements  on 
trial,  it  is  their  business  to  take  things  as  presented  to  them,  not 
as  they  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  be,  if  presented  in  a  different  form. 
This  plow  18  of  cast  steel,  with  a  cast  steel  share,  cast  in  iron 
moulds.  It  was  made  with  a  double  shin,  its  width  of  cut  was 
twelve  and  a  half  inches,  though  it  turned  a  wider  furrow,  and  at 
the  depth  of  seven  inches  the  draft  was  four  hundred  pounds.  It 
turned  a  most  beautiful  furrow,  and  had  the  appearance  of  running 
light,  but  to  the  surprise  of  the  committee,  its  draft  appeared 
heavy.  To  verify  this  several  trials  of  the  draft  were  maae,  but 
without  finding  any  change  in  the  result.  The  shop  retail  price  of 
this  plow  is  seventeen  doflars,  and  four  for  rolling  coulter.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  decide  between  these  two  plows,  but  the  extra 
cost  and  draft  waa  considered  an  over-match  for  a  little  smoother 
sur&ce,  and  the  award  went  as  above  stated, 

Ko.  3  has  the  appearance  of  a  good  plow,  but  came  to  the  trial 
unprepared.  It  had  no  roUinff  coulter,  ana  was  not  polished  for 
turning  a  clean  furrow,  until  the  second  day.  ^  It  cuts  twelve  inches 
wide,  and  at  six  inches  deep  the  draft  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Price  for  cast  steel,  sixteen  dollars.  After  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial  the  owners  saw  that  without  the  coulter,  which 
had  disappeared  somewhere  on  the  railroad,  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  a  serious  attempt,  and  contented  themselves  with  an  eithi- 
bition-  The  plow  is  weU  worthy  the  farmers  of  De  Witt  county, 
and  will  doubtless  be  prepared  to  make  a  better  record  another 
year. 

The  last  mentioned  firm  also  presented  a  turf  plow,  which  worked 
weU,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  who  saw  it,  a  good  plow ;  but  as 
there  was  no  competition,  the  committee,  under  the  rules,  have  no 
authority  to  award  a  premium. 

In  selecting  the  ground,  the  committee  designedly  procured  one 
piece  that  was  hard,  rough  and  weedy,  which  made  it  quite  hard 
Hot  teams  and  plowmen ;  but  the  plows  were  operated  with  much 
wedit,  and  all  did  good  work. 

GANG  PLOWS. 

1.  Jacob  L.  Bank,  of  NashyiUe,  iht  coantj  seat  of  Washington  conatf. 
t.  WUliam  L.  Black,  of  Lancaster,  Cass  conatj. 
t.  J.  O.  Bobinson,  Springfield. 
'  4.  J.  &  G.  Siebert,  Aahlej,  Washington  coantj. 
S.  By  the  same,  with  three  plowa. 

GOLD  MBDAJL  awarded  to  Jacob  L.  Bun. 
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Frye's  gang  Breaking  Plow  has  been  at  the  State  Fair  on  several 
occasions,  but  its  usefumess  has  never  been  established,  and  it  has 
gone  out  of  sight. 

Gang  plows  for  old  land  and  for  subsoiling,  have  now,  for  the 
first  time,  come  before  the  Society  for  a  trial,  though  they  are  not 
entirely  a  novelty  on  the  Fair  grounds.  The  interest  in  the  gang 
plow  has  been  steadily  gaining  ground,  for  the  past  two  years, 
more  especially  since  the  war  has  drawn  so  largely  on  farm  nands. 
Their  sale  has  been  largely  augmented-  and  they  have  generally 
given  satisfiwtion.  For  these  reasons  tne  trial  of  these  new  imple- 
ments was  an  exciting  one  to  the  large  crowd  of  spectators,  who 
entered  warmly  into  the  contest 

It  is  diflScult  to  decide  how  far  to  reconmiend  a  comparatively 
new  implement,  on  so  short  a  trial,  as  that  of  the  gang  plow  in  its 
present  form.  Mechanics  and  practical  farmers  have  for  a  long 
time  been  in  favor  of  mounting  the  plow  on  wheels,  but  thus  fisir 
their  expectations  have  not  been  fully  realized.  There  are  several 
questions  yet  to  be  answered  in  regard  to  it  before  the  gang  plow, 
or  even  the  single  plow,  will  be  properly  mounted  so  as  to  come 
into  general  use.  The  committee  confess  to  no  small  pleasure  in 
this  trial  of  gang  ptows,  and  trust  that  they  will  prove  a  complete 
success.  At  the  same  time  they  are  not  prepared  to  say  how 
many  plows  in  a  cang  are  best,  or  how  much  power  should  be  ap- 
plied. It  is  found  that  three  horses  abreast  economise  power  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  it  is  probable  that  one  or  two  plows  cutting 
one  or  two  furrows  within  the  capacity  of  such  a  team  may  be 
found  the  most  economical,  say  a  araft  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  plows  on  trial  were  drawn  by  four  horses  to  each,  and  ope- 
rated as  follows : 

Ko.  1.  Two  plows  of  10  inches  each,  running  5  inches  deep, 
with  a  draft  of  550  pounds.  Cost  $55 ;  without  the "  steel  springs 
for  seat,  a  deduction  of  ten  dollars  is  made,  or  $45. 

Three  horses  can  manage  this  plow  at  that  depth  very  easily.  The 
plows  are  easily  adjustea,  and  the  whole  is  well  made. 

No.  2.  Two  plows.  Cut  12$  inches  each,  or  25J  inches  in  all. 
Depth,  6  inches.  Draft,  675  pounds.  Price,  $45.  Two  teams 
reouired  to  work  it. 

This,  in  some  respects,  is  the  best  implement,  but  is  less  adjusta- 
ble ana  convenient  to  operate.  The  conmiittee  were  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  decide,  and  regretted  that  a  second  premium  had  not  been 
offered,  to  enable  them  to  award  it  to  this  plow. 

Ko.  3.  Two  plows.  Cut  12  inches  wide  each,  and  5  inches 
deep.  KoUing  coulter,  and  two  teams  required  to  work  it  Cost, 
$80.    Draft,  675  pounds. 

No.  4.  Two  plows.  Cut,  12  inches  wide  and  5  inches  deep. 
Cost,  $70.    Drsdft,  550  pounds.    Two  teams  required. 

This  was  a  highly  finished  and  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship, 
and  attracted  more  attention  than  any  of  the  others,  fi)r  this  Teason. 
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The  hi^h  price  was  the  most  serious  charge  against*  it,  and  the  most 

extent  in  nlacing  it  in  the  list  after  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  draft  of 
o.  3,  ana  its  lack  of  adjustabilitj,  setting  it  aside,  though  this 
was  probably  the  strongest  plow  on  the  ground,  and  wonld  stand 
more  hard  usage. 

No.  6,  by  J.  &  Q.  Seibert^  as  above,  with  three  plows,  cutting 
in  all  86  inches  wide  and  5  mdies  deep.    Price,  $85.    Draft,  800 

Sounds.  Two  or  three  teams  required.  The  committee  think 
eace  should  be  three  teams  in  all  cases  where  it  is  used  to  any  ex- 
tent. 

By  attaching  two  teams  one  man  can  drire  his  two  plows  and 
ride  on  a  spring  seat  equal  in  comfort  to  any  buggy  seat,  with  an 
umbrella  over  his  head  if  he  likes*  and  at  night  have  just  as 
much  plowed  as  two  men  would  nave  had  by  separatmg  the 
teams,  using  the  ordinary  plow  and  walking  all  day  among  the 
dods;  while  the  one  on  tne  gang  plow  would  have  a  fine  buggy 
ride,  and  not  feel  as  tired  and  weary  at  niffht  as  the  others.  Now 
the  question  is,  can  it  be  done  equally  well,  with  no  more  labor 
•  for  the  teams?  Tour  committee  think  it  can  be,  and  will  be,  or  that 
at  least  the  old  plow  jogger  will  be  mounted  on  his  buggy  seat, 
wifli  two,  and  probably  three  horses,  with  one  wide,  or  may  be. 
two  narrow  plows — ^if  the  rotary  spader  does  not  throw  the  steel 
clipper  out  of  j^lace. 

while  speakmg  of  riding  on  gang  plows,  let  us  look  at  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  riding  on  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  agricultural  im- 
plements now  in  use — ^for  inventors  and  nmkers  are  £ast  t^iding 
that  way.    Here  it  is,  see  how  it  looks: 

A  Spnng-seat  Plow. 

A  Spring-aeflt  Harrow. 

A  l^ring-seat  Roller. 

A  Spring-seat  CnltiTator. 

A  Spring-seat  Com  Cutter. 

A  Sprii^-seat  Sower  and  Driller. 

A  Spring-seat  Mower. 

A  Spring-seat  Rake. 

A  Spring  se^  Reaper. 

Kow  you  will  see  that  about  all  a  fEumer  would  have  to  get  out 
of  his  bu^gy  for  on  this  plan,  would  be  to  diut  the  gate  a^  take 
care  of  his  team,  and  then  be  ready  to  read  the  dispatches  in  his 
last  daily  paper. 

ABoil]u^  important  i^ain  this  connection,  is, 

VEMALB  HBLP* 

When  fiuTuers'  sons  are  away  fighting  to  save  their  country — 
many  of  them  already  dead  or  maimed  for  life  in  the  present  un- 
happy struggle — then  it  is  that  the  daughters,  and  sometimes  the 
wife,  are  r^y  and  anxious  to  lend  a  hSping  hand,  if  they  can  do 
it  omsistent  with  their  strength  and  womanly  feelings,  and  not 
compromise  their  dignity  and  sense  of  propriety  by  so  doing. 
And  who  ever  knew  aJTemale  that  did  not  like  to  drive  a  good  span 
of  horses  when  she  feU  safe  in  doing  so? 
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However  lightly  some  may  consider  this  subject,  we  consider  it 
a  serious  and  important  one.  How  much  better  it  would  be,  in 
your  committee's  estimation,  for  many  good  and  intelligent  girls 
who  are  running  altogether  to  the  romantic  and  ornamental,  to  mix 
in  occasionally  a  little  of  the  useful.  For  instance,  let  them  try 
for  one  day,  and  dose  up  the  piano,  shut  the  music  book,  lay  aside 
"Annie  Laurie,"  "Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea,"  "When  this  Cruel 
War  is  Over,"  "They  have  Grafted  him  into  the  Army,"  and  all 
the  sheet  music  that  is  laying  around  loose,  and  what  then?  Well, 
your  committee  would  respectfiilly  suggest  that  they  put  on  their 
nigh  heeled,  thick  soled  shoes,  shaker  bonnet,  "the  other  dress," 
aim,  if  they  would  iust  as  soon,  leave  their  hoops  in  the  dark  bed 
room,  and  then,  witn  a  proud  step  and  patriotic  heart,  mount  on 
to  a  good,  clean,  painted  and  varnished  two-horse  cultivator,  reaper 
or  mower,  and  have  the  satisfaction  at  night  of  having  had  a  nne 
day's  ride,  and  saving  their  dear  iathers  two  dollars  per  day.  Let 
us  not  be  misunderstood  on  this  subject.  We  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
courage the  ornamental  among  the  farmers'  daughters  nor  any  of 
the  fair  daughters  of  Illinois,  but  only  to  recommend  a  little  strong-  • 
er  mixture  of  the  useful  wiui  the  ornamental. 

We  will  now  try  to  get  back  to  the  legitimate  line  of  our  report, 
in  which,  next  in  order,  is  the 

TRENCH    PLOWS. 

1.  W.  L.  Black,  of  Lancaster,  Cass  cotintj. 
S.  J.  O.  BobinsoB,  of  Springfield,  nUnois. 

SILVER  MEDAL  awarded  to  W.  L.  Black. 

The  plows  are  designed  to  be  so  set  on  the  beam  that  one  will 
work  directly  behind  the  other,  but  deeper  in  the  grouni  The 
design  is,  deep  plowing,  draining  and  recuperating  worn  out  lands. 

In  this  case  one  of  the  plows  was  taken  trom  the  gang  plow,  and 
the  trench  plow  placed  as  above  stated.  It  is  simply  the  gang 
plow  with  a  trench  plow  attachment,  by  continuing  the  beam  some 
sixteen  inches  in  tne  rear.  By  this  process  the  plows  run  very 
steady,  and  do  superior  work.  This  trench  plow  could  be  replaced 
with  a  subH3oil  plow  in  the  same  manner. 

No.  1.  Out  twelve  inches  wide,  wid  ten  inches  deep,  with  a 
draft  of  675  pounds.    The  cost  is  ^5. 

No.  2.  Cut  the  same  width  and  depth,  with  draft  of  726  pounds. 
Cost,  $80. 

If  many  of  the  fiarms  of  Illinois  could  have  such  a  stirring  up 
the  owners  would  see  some  of  their  own  soil  they  never  saw  bSbre, 
and  there  would  be  less  complaint  of  the  eflfects  of  drouth  and  poor 
arons. 

Trench  and  sub-soil  plowing  are  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar, as  they  are  found  to  pay  well  in  the  end.  In  the  plwitmg  of 
ordbards,  of  vineyards,  of  small  fruits,  and  for  gardens,  tibe  land 
should  be  trench-plowed  at  leadt  tn^elve  inches,  and  a  Mapes'  lifting 
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snb-Boil  plow  to  go  four  inches  below  this.    Nothing  »hort  of  this 
will  giye  ns  the  best  results  in  those  departments  of  miaX  pursuits. 


OULTrVATOBS. 

1.  Barber  h  Hawley.  (Stafford's  patent,)  Deoatar. 

t.  Pratt  k  Parker,  (Morion  Onltirator,)  Morton,  Taiewell  oountj. 

8.  Fartt  A  Bradley,  Chicago. 

4.  A.  J.  Parks,  WVanet. 

&  W.  D.  Dorter,  Deoatiir. 

e.  Charles  H.  Deere,  Moline. 

7.  Gilbert  k  Hamilton,  (Brown's  patent,)  Eewanee. 

GOLD  MEDAL  awarded  to  Babmb  h  HiWLir,  for  Stafford's  patent. 

The  snlky,  or  two-horse  cultivators,  seemed  to  attract  ffreat  atten- 
tion, and  a  lively  interest  was  felt  by  the  friends  of  each  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  trial  There  were  seven  excellent  machines  entered, 
either  of  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  called  perfection 
itself.  Here  was  the  great  difficulty  of  the  committee.  To  decide 
between  seven  machines,  all  having  their  general  and  separate 
merits,  was  truly  a  task.  We  testecTthem  in  hard  ground,  m  soft 
ground,  in  all  sorts  of  ground,  and  found  them  well  adapted  to  tiie 
work  for  which  they  were  designed.  One  feature  of  tne  Stafford 
machine  finally  turned  the  scSe  in  its  &vor.  Its  adaptability  to 
yield  to  and  to  run  over  obstacles,  such  as  boulders,  stumps,  roots, 
dead  furrows,  and  the  like,  without  liability  to  break,  is  quite  a  point 
gained.  It  also  had  some  minor  advantages,  nearly,  or  ul  of 
which  can  be  made  available  in  the  other  macnines ;  but  the  one.  ' 
first  named  is  of  to6  great  importalnce  to  be  easily  passed  over. 
The  Morton  Oultivalor.  stood  deservedly  hi^h  with  me  committee, 
but  as  all  had  high  merits  we  caimot  l^  inv&ous. 

The  cost  of  some  of  these  machines  will  recommend  them  to  those 
who  have  less  to  do,  or  have  land  clear  of  stmnps,  stones,  or  other  ob- 
structions. No.  1  cost  $50,  delivered  at  nearest  depot  to  the  purcha- 
ser: Nos.  2, 8, 5  and  6,  cost  at  the  shop,  $35  eadi ;  Nos.  4  and  T,  $Mu 
For  the  benefit  of  tiiose  who  have  nad  little  exp^ence  wijQi  the 
use  of  these  new  and  most  valuable  implements,  we  give  some 
idea  of  what  Stafford's  will  do,  premising  that  i^l  the  others  are 
more  or  less  valuable  for  the  same  purposes,  in  some  respects  supe* 
rior.  though  in  others  defective,  yet  most  if  not  all  of  them  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  the  same  work,  but  for  rough  and  uneven  ground 
it  must  continue  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  neither  liable  to  get  out 
'  of  order,  much  less  to  have  the  snovel  standards  broken,  whidi 
has  been  found  a  great  drawback  in  moflt  other  Cultivators j  not 
only  entailing  expense,  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  causing 
delav.    Com  can  be  worked  so  soon  as  you  can  see  the  rows,  with- 
out danger  of  covering  it  with  clods  or  earth.    The  shovels  will 
tJjLTOvr  the  earth  to  or  Som  the  plantsas  desired.    In  the  culture  of 
potatoes,  it  will  hill  them  up  gradually  and  keep  down  the  weeds  at 
tiie  same  time.    In  thd  plimtmg  of  potatoes,  it  is  valuable,  as  with 
—19 
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it  the  trenches  for  the  seed  can  be  made  and  the  seed  covered ;  and 
we  suggest  that  it  may  be  found  useful  in  digging  the  crop.  In 
the  forming  of  sweet  potato  ridges  it  is  probably  the  only  imple- 
ment that  will  do  the  work,  by  thoroughly  puLverizing  the  soil  and 
making  a  good  mellow  rid^,  though  ttiis  must  be  fini^ed  by  hand 
ivith  the  steel  rake,  by  haming  the  loose  earth  between  tlie  ridges 
to  the  top.  Thus  this  implement,  will  not  only  save  a  large  part  of 
the  work  in  the  plantinj^  of  the  sweet  potato,  but  will  do  it  better, 
and  all  this  time  the  driver  rides,  and  there  is  no  more  trouble  to 
drive  than  when  the  team  follows  the  furrow.  We  are  satisfied 
that  this  implement  will  at  once  quadruple  the  area  of  this  crop. 
This  Cultivator  was  also  shown  as  a 

PLOW  OULTrVATOB* 

Bv  the  addition  of  two  more  shovels,  it  was  set  to  work  prepar- 
ing land  for  seeding  and  cultivating  in  the  seed.  In  this  respect  it 
is  mr  more  valuable  than  the  harrow. 

Land  that  has  been  fall  plowed  for  the  spring  crops  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  tse  of  this  implement,  seven  to  eight  acres  of 
which  can  he  stirred  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  in  a  day. 

We  might  make  further  enumerations  of  the  value  of  these  Cul- 
tivators, but  must  content  ourselves  by  saying,  that  they  willnot  only 
dieapen  the  cost  of  the  culture  of  the  rowed  crops,  but  will  greatlv 
increase  their  yield.  In  the  sowed,  and' all  otner  crops,  they  will 
almost  entirely  supercede  the  use  of  the  harrow,  doing  the  same 
work  better,  and  in  most  cases,  with  less  labor. 

Th«j  oMt  eoniidtnblt,  bat  th«j  diapeoM  with  the  barrow,  wbidioottt $12 

Two  doable  shovel  {flows. 11 

Doe  man  for  90  daji^  drifing  one  honatwith  doable  aboTel  plow  In  ealtfrttting  eorn,  ete  60 

Allowing  for  itaweanand  interest  one  jear IS 

We  hare  a  saTiogof |70 

With  these  facts  before  him.  we  ask  if  there  is  a  farmer  owning 
two  horses  who  can  afford  to  do  widiout  a  sulky  two-horse  cultiva- 
tor, be  it  any  one  of  the  seven  above  named. 


OOBN  PLAirrBBS. 

Ko.  1.  Belbj  &  Klder,  Peoria.    Goat,  |S5. 

Ko.  a.  J.  Armstrong:  Klmb*a»  Stark  eoan^.    Cost,  With  tft^l  ranners,  |4C. 

Ko.  8.  J.  C.  Moor«LPeoria.    Oosft,  with  steel  nrimers,  |A6. 

Ko.  4.  Hajworth  4  Oo.,  Springfield,  rolling  entter  attached.    Cost,  $88. 

Ho.  5.  MoGaflbj  A  Co.,  Ohioago^oiaied  the  <«Aatomaton  Planter.'^   Cost,  $86  to  945. 

SQiVIB  HED  AI^  awarded  to  Silbt  k  Eldul 

The  two-horse  com  nlanters,  dropping  and  covering  two  rows  at 
a  time,  have  done  mucn  to  cheapen  the  Rowing  of  com  by  substi- 
tuting ttnimal  lor  hand  labor.    They  are  stiQ  very  popular.    By 
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the  way,  genius  ie  whispering  in  our  ears  that  the  form  of  the 
planter  must  soon  be  dispensed  with,  the  planters  attached  to  an 
iron  field  roller,  with  which  the  planting  and  rolling  are  to  be  done 
at  one  operation,  with  two  horses  and  one  man  to  drive.  We  re- 
peat this  to  the  com  planter  makers  and  give  them  due  notice  to 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 

The  above  award  was  not  made  with  any  regard  to  the  suppo- 
sition made  above,  but  to  correspond  with  the  present  mode  of 
checkrow  planting. 

The  committee  were  much  pleased  with  the  rolling  cutter  in  No. 
4,  and  think  it  a  desirable  improvement.  No.  6  is  a  very  ingeni- 
ous machine,  and  should  rank  high ;  it  has  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess, and  must  yet  make  its  mark  among  com  planters. 

Here  the  committee  found  the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  case  of 
the  cultivators.  All  weregood  machines,  and  but  one  pr^nium  to 
award.  H  the  public  diror  with  them,  and  prefer  any  othtr  ma- 
chine, they  are  herebv  assured  that  they  will  nave  a  machine  that 
will  please  them.  The  question  was  a  difficult  one  to  decide,  and 
the  committee  are  free  to  confess  that  price  and  good  workmanship 
had  something  to  do  with  the  award,  for  all  <fid  ^od  dropping. 
The  com  planter  of  G.  W.  Brown  foiled  to  arrive  m  time  for  the 
trial,  but  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Fair.  We  note  one  improve- 
ment in  this  old  and  popular  machine,  and  that  is  a  contrivance  for 
making  the  rows  of  any  width,  from  two  to  four  feet.  This  will 
adapt  it  to  the  planting  of  beans  or  the  smaller  kihds  of  c(»rn  that 
need  less  width  of  row. 


OlSTE-HOBSB  OOBN  FLANTBB*. 

Maples  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  exhibited  a  very  simple  and  ingeni- 
ous one-horse  planter  and  cultivator,  but  as  there  was  noncompe- 
tition, we  cannot  award  a  premium.  We  cheerfully  recommend 
it  to  those  who  follow  farming  on  a  small  scale,  and  do  not  wish  to 
purchase  a  high  priced  macnine.  The  cost  is  only  ^14.  We 
would  call  the  attention  of  market  gardeners  to  the  value  of  this 
implement.  It  will  be  found  useful  in  cultivating  narrow  rows  of 
ve^tables.  It  is  a  combined  planter  and  oultivator^  planting  in 
hills  at  such  distance  as  the  operator  may  desire, 


FIBLD  BOLLBB. 

Mr.  0«  D.  Boberts,  of  Jacksonville,  exhibited  a  sectional  field 
roller.  The  two  sections  are  connected  in  the  centre  by  a  hinge, 
whidi  adapts  it  to  an  uneven  surface.    Price  $20.    No  competition. 

We  think  the  iron  roller  must  soon  take  the  place  of  the  wooden 
ones,  whether  made  in  large  drums  or  cut  from  the  solid  log.  jl  he 
iron  roller  should  be  cast  in  sections  of  about  one  foot  each  and  mn 
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on  an  iron  axle ;  it  Bhonld  not  be  over  twenty-two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, for  the  large  drum  rollers  do  not  mash  or  grind  the  dods,  but 
merely  press  them  into  the  soft  soiL  The  po'vt-er  should  be  applied 
to  the  centre  of  motion,  and  not  from  the  top  of  the  implement,  as 
is  now  done  by  our  Eastern  friends*  The  iron  sufiace  is  hard  and 
grinds  the  clods  to  powder,  while  the  soft  earth  adheres  to  the 
wood,  presenting  to  the  dods  a  soft,  yielding  surface  that  has  little 
effect  on  them.  A  wood  roller  is  better  than  none,  but  is  vastly  in- 
ferior to  one  of  iron. 


COULTBB  HABBOW. 

G.  p.  Lawrence,  of  Pana,  Christian  county,  Illinois,  exhibited 
B.  W.  Spears'  Patent  Coulter  Harrow.  Instead  of  teeth,  as  usual 
in  most  narrows,  it  has  plates  of  steel  with  a  twist  similar  to  the 
mole  board  of  a  plow.  It  seemed  to  work  well,  but  requires  more 
actual  service  to  determine  its  merits. 


SEED   DRILL  AND  ROLLER. 

W.  B.  Quarton.  of  Carlinville,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois,  pre- 
sented a  seed  drill  and  roller.  The  roller  is  corrugated,  pressing 
the  seed  down  into  a  cavity  and  leaving  a  ridge  between  the  <hills. 
The  plan  is  not  altogether  new,  and  as  the  machine  is  heayy^  and 
consequently  too  much  for  one  team,  with  a  cost  of  $90,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  soon  come  into  pubUc  favor. 


BROAD  OAST  SOWER  AlO)  CULTIVATOR. 

One  was  -exhibited  by  Allen  &  Warren,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Price,  $76,  Works  six  feet  in  width.  It  scatters  the  seed  very 
even,  and  the  amount  per  acre  is  easily  varied  as  parties  desire. 

The  cultivators,  whidi  are  small,  are  numerous,  and  so  dose  to 
eadi  other  that  ih^  gather  weeds  and  stubble,  and  thus  dog  them. 
In  perfectly  dean  and  well  pulverized  soil,  such  as  a  sandy  k>am, 
it  is  doubtless  vahiakble,  but  the  impression  of  its  value  for  our 
prairie  iarms,  made  at  this  trial,  was  not  a  favorable  one,  as  it  was 
made  on  a  piece  of  weedy  stubble  land. 


«BADr   DRILL. 

J.  S.  Gage,  of  Dovafpae,  Michigan,  presented  a  grain  driU;  cost 
$90 ;  5  feet  8  inches  wide. 

This  is  a  well  made  srain  drill,  though  for  some  reason  the  op* 
erator  failed  to  cover  the  seed  as  it  should  have  been  done,  pioba- 
bly  on  account  of  the  <Ad  stubble. 

These  grain  driUs  will  none  of  them  do  good  work  only  on  dean, 
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well  pulverized  dry  soils.  No  ingenuity  has  been  able  thus  far  to 
adapt  them  to  other  soils,  hence  they  have  not  come  into  general  use 
and  to-day  are  lees  popular  than  fifteen  years  ago.  For  the  sowing 
of  spring  grains  they  are  of  no  value. 


NAZABINE  OOMBINED  OOKN  PLOW  AND  DBILL. 

J.  Parsons  presented  the  above  machine  for  trial.  Price,  with 
six  shovels,  |50 ;  with  four  shovels,  $45.  Notwithstanding  Mr. 
Parsons^ was  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  he  has  quite  a  machine.  It 
can  be  used  for  cultivating  com,  and,  by  a  regular  transformation, 
he  converts  into  a  seed  dnll.  He  has  been  at  work  on  it  for  some 
fifteen  years.  Perhaps  ten  years  longer  will  make  it  a  desirable 
machine.  We  wish  the  old  gentleman  much  success  with  his 
machine. 


BOTARY  SPADER. 

Mr.  Comstock,  of  Milwaukee,  "Wisconsin,  put  his  spader  in  op- 
eration in  presence  of  the  committee.  In  consequence  of  delay 
by  railroad,  he  did  not  formally  enter  it  for  a  premium.  Many 
have  supposed,  and  do  yet,  that  a  spading  machine  can  be  invented 
to  supersede  the  plow.  It  will  prooably  oe  some  time  first.  This 
Comstock  spader  re<juires  two  teams,  and  works  the  ground  three 
feet  wide  and  eight  mches  deep.  It  loosens  and  pulverizes  the  soil 
very  finely.  But  whether.it  can  be  made  a  practical  machine  for 
fEumers  must  be  left  to  actual  and  continued  trial.    Price  $200. 

The  notion  that  the  soil  should  be  inverted,  is  fast  giving  way, 
thus  opening  the  field  for  this  class  of  implements.  That  the 
surfiice  and  under  soil  of  our  prairies  are  oenefited  by  mixing, 
has  been  long  since  conceded,  and  when  thoroughly  mixed,  as  is 
done  by  the  spader,  there  are  less  seeds  of  weeds  exposed  to  the 
surface  than  one  would  suppose.  This  spader  covers  the  idea  of 
trench  plowing. 

The  committee  regret  that  they  could  not  have  given  this  new 
machine  a  thorough  triaL  Should  it  succeed^  it  wm  take  the  place 
oi  the  common  plow  to  a  large  extent,  especially  on  large  &rms. 
Its  cost,  and  amoxmt  of  team  required,  will  tend  to  drive  it  from 
the  small  farm,  unless  found  much  more  valuable  than  the  steel 
clipper.    We  cheerfully  commend  it  for  trial. 


OOBN  AISTD  OANB  CTJTTKB. 

W.  M.  Mason,  of  Polo.  Ogle  Co.,  Ills.,  exhibited  a  one  horse 
com  and  cane  cutter.  All  that  saw  it  work  were  satisfied  it  must, 
in  lime,  come  into  general  use,  and  be  of  great  value  to  the  fSsurm- 
ing  community,  especially  where  they  make  a  business  of  cutting 
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and  shocking  their  com.  It  is  very  much  on  the  reaper  princijfle, 
only  smaller,  and  cuts  one  row  at  a  time.  It  needs  some  little  mi- 
provement  in  construction  and  price.    Price  $110. 

For  the  cutting  of  Sorghum  it  will  be  of  great  value.  One 
horse  and  boy  can  cut  three  to  four  acres  a  day,  probably  an  aver- 
age of  three  acres.  The  gavels  of  cut  corn  can  be  laid  m  line  at 
the  will  of  the  driver,  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  shock  up  or  load 
on  a  wagon.  In  this  connection.  Mr.  Mason  has  a  form^  weighing 
but  a  few  pounds  and  costing  a  dime  or  two,  that  is  exceecun^ly 
useful  in  shocking ;  it  is  not  patented.  We  cannot  too  higmv 
commend  this  com  and  cane  cutter  to  the  attention  of  all  interestecL 


SOD  SEEDES  AND  BBOAD  CAST  SOWEB. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Duane,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  this  ma- 
chine on  Saturday,  late  in  the  afternoon.  He,  too,  had  been  dis- 
appointed by  railroad  delays.  This  combined  implement  comes  to 
us  highly  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  otate  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  There  being  no  competition, 
the  committee  had  no  authority  to  award  a  premium.  It  combines 
more  principles,  as  a  machine,  than  any  otner  one  on  exhibition. 
Instead  of  wheels,  it  moves  on  a  roller,  in  the  center,  30  inches  in 
diameter,  which  is  a  part  of  the  machine  itself.  It  is  drawn  by 
one  span  of  horses  with  ease.  First  in  order  comes  the  cultivator 
teeth ;  second,  the  grain  rolls  down  over  an  inclined  plane  in  sight 
of  the  driver,  and  is  well  scattered  by  wire  pins ;  tnird,  a  drac 
with  teeth  inclined  backward,  so  as  to  pass  over  weeds  and  stubbk 
without  cloggiuff ;  fifth,  a  grass  seed  sower,  the  amount  per  acre 
regulated  by  a  uiumb  screw ;  sixth,  a  saw  tooth  drag,  to  cover 
grass  seed;  seventh,  the  roller,  which  leaves  the  ^ound  quite 
smooth  belnnd  it;  eighth  and  last,  a  cylinder,  for  sowmg  plaster  or 
guano,  also  regulated  as  to  Quantity  per  acre.  As  a  whole  it 
snould  be  thoroughly  examinea  by  the  fermers  of  Illinois,  for,  if  it 
will  work  well  on  our  prairies,  it  will  certainly  be  a  great  labor 
saving  machine. 

PBICES  OF   DCPLBHEKTS. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  add  a  few  words  on  prices  of  implements. 
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OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  AWARDS 
AT   THE    ILLINOIS   STATE    FAIR   OF   1863- 


CLASS   A— CATTLE. 

R.  H.  WmrrvKQ,  Galeibnrff,  Svperinimdmt. 
G.  J.  RiTKOLDf,  DixoD,  AoUng  B^^enrUendmL 

LOT  1-SHOBT  HORN  BULLS. 

BULLA  OTIB  fOUB  TSARS  OLD. 

Fint  Premimn  to  Fanner,  owned  bj  Isaec  Gamp,  Monticello,  lUioois $90 

Seoond  Premiiim  to  Goldftnder  II,  owned  bj  J.  G.  Bone,  Pleasant  Plains^  nUnois 10 

BULLS  OYBB  THBBB  AMD  URBBB  ffOUB  TBikBS  OLD. 

First  Premiam  to  Hickory,  owned  bj  J.  C.  Bone,  Pleasant  Plains,  Illinois SO 

Seoond  Premiam  to  Booth,  owned  by  Jesse  Steyeas,  Wilmington*  GUnton  Go.,  0  ...  20 

BULU  OTBB  TWO  AVD  UVDBB  TBBBB  TIABS  OLD. 

First  Premiam  to  Grand  Doke  of  Airdrie,  owned  bj  J.  M.  Hill,  Lancaster,  Illinois. ...  90 
Second  Premiam  to  White  Gomet^  owned  bj  A.  I^man,  Harristown,  Illinois 10 

BULLS  OTBB  OBB  AMD  UNDBB  TWO  TBiAS  OLD. 

First  Premiam  to  Sangamo  Doke,  owned  by  James  N.  Brown,  Berlin,  Ulinois SO 

Second  Premiam  to  In  Moore,  owned  by  J.  O.  Taylor,  Deoatar,  Illinois 10 

BULL  OALTBS. 

first  Premiam  to  Gen.  Halleck,  owned  by  J.  H.  Hill,  Lancaster,  Illinois 20 

Second  Premiam  to  Gen.  Bene,  owned  by  J.  M.  Hill,  Lancaster,  Illinois 10 

Awarding  OotnmUise,—^ohn  H.  White,  Bockford,  Illinois,  Ghairman :  Peter  Sweat* 
Peoria,  lUinois ;  James  M.  Thomas,  Wyominff,  Stark  coanty.  Illinois ;  Asa  Weedman> 
SanU  Anna,  DeWitt  ooanty,  Illinois;  Wm.  T.  MoGord,  Santo  Anna,  DeWitt  ooanty» 

Illinois. 

8H0BT  HOBN  GOWS  AND  HEIFEBS. 

OOWS  OTBB  VOUB  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premiam  to  Emerald,  owned  by  J.  G.  Bone,  Pleasant  Plains,  Illinois $20 

Seoond  Premiam  to  Lady  Admiral,  owned  by  J.  M.  Hill,  Lancaster,  Illinois 10 

COWS  OTBB  THBBB  AJTD  UITDBB  fOUB  TBikBS  OLD. 

First  Premiam  to  Blanch,  owned  by  J.  H.  ^pears.  Petersbarg,  IlUnois 20 

Seoond  Premiam  to  Baby  II,  owned  by  J.  M.  Hill,  Lancaster,  lUinois 10 

BBmBS  OVBB  TWO  AMD  UVDBB  THBBB  TBABS  OLD. 

FirstPremiamtoLadySmith,  ownedbr  J.  M.  HUl,  Lancaster,  IlUnois ;..  20 

Seoond  Premiam  to  Yanfty,  owned  by  /as.  N.  Brown,  Berlin,  Illinois. ^ 10 

BBirBBB  OTBB  OITB  TBiJt  AVD  UITDBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  Goontess,  owned  by  James  9.  Brown,  Berlin,  Dlineis. 20 

Second  Prcnadom  to  Goodness,  owned  by  J.  M.  Hill,  Lancaster,  Illinois. 10 
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■nriB  OALTSS  UHDBB  OVfe  TEkM  mj>. 

First  Premiiim  to  YietorUIT,  owned  bj  J.  N.  Brown,  Berlin,  Illinois tHO 

Seoond  Premium  to  Msj  Dscre,  owned  bj  J.  N.  Brown,  Berlin,  Illinois 10 

AwardiM  CammiU€e.S.  Q.  Booto^  Chsimuui,  Tsmsro*.  Illinois;  John  Wentworth, 
Chiesgo,  Illinois ;  Samnel  Stookej,  Belierille,  Illinois;  0.  M.  Conkej,  Homer,  Dtiiiois; 
E.  B.  Bitt,  Exeter,  lUinois. 

LOT  8— DETONa 

BUIU  OTBB  fO«B  TBAIS  «Uft« 

First  PHminm  to  Aroher,  owned  by  P.  8.  Speneer,  Dsnrille,  IUinois» 9W 

BULL»OTBB  TWO  UTD  UKDIB  TBin  TSABS  OLD. 

Seoond  Freminm  to  Colonel,  owned  by  H.  0.  Johns,  Deoatnr,  Illinois 10 

HXIRBfrOYnB  TWO  AVD  UKDUt  TBRIK  TBABS  OLD. 

Boeond  Freminm  to  Nors»  owned  by  H.  0.  Johns,  Deestnr,  Illinois 10 

Afoardina  Commute,— K  Seeh^  OhsirmsB,  Portlsnd,  DUnols;  Wm.  B.  Foreo&aB, 
Nsshville,  Illinois :  John  Dsris,  JDeestnr,  HKnois ;  B.  B.  Shsnklsnd,  Dnbnqve,  Iow»  • 
John  Wentworth,  Ohicago,  Blinois. 

LOT  6— MILOH  COWa 

First  Premium  to  Bet,  owned  by  8.  J*  Morey,  dsrton,  Adams  oonnty,  Dlinois $50 

Awarding  Omnmitim,^^.  Seely,  Churmsn,  Portland;  J.  B.  Eieks»  Taylonrille;  JamaH 
Wilson,  Springield ;  James  Wilson,  Sandoral ;  Oariton  BaUsy,  Lee  oouly. 

LOT  7— GRADES  AND  CROSSES, 
cows  ram  tsabs  ou>  avd  oybb. 


First  Premium  to  Cherry,  owned  by  &  J.  Hor^,  Olavton,  lUinois $15 

Seeond  Premium  to  Camilla,  owned  by  J.  H.  PiokreU,  Harristown,  Illinois 10 

BiifBB»Two  Aim  miDUt  nmn  tbabi  oia. 
Krst  Premium  to  Lanra^  owned  1^  J.  H.  Piokrell,  Harristown,  Illinois 15 

HSXnn  CALTHb 

First  Premium  to  Bed,  owned  by  J.  Cloyd,  Champaign,  Illinois 10 

Seoond  Premium  to  Dora^  owned!  by  J.  U.  Piokrell,  Decatur,  lUioois 5 

LOT  8— FAT  CATTLE. 

BULLOCKS  OTBB  lOUB  TBABS  OLD. 

Premium  to  Darby,  owned  by  Wm.  Harpole,  Williamsrille,  Dlinois $10 

BOLLOOKSOYBB  TWO  AMD  BBBBB  THBBB  TBABS  0U>. 

Premium  to  AUen,  owned  by  J.  H.  Piekr^  Harristown,  UUnoi* 10 

LOT  9— WORK  CATTLE. 

SXRQLB  TOBB  TOVB  TBABS  OLD  OB  OTBB. 

First  Premium  to  Pete  and  Paddy,  owned  by  Uriel  Mills,  Salem,  Illinois $10 

Boy  not  oyer  leyears  old  for  best  trained  yoke  of  steers  over  one  and  under  two 
yearspld,  to  Willie  and  Watson  PbkrellfMeohaniosburg,  Illinois 10 
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ITTB  HBAB  OF  OALTBS,  MALI  AHD  RXALI,  UKDBB  0KB  TBAB  OLD,  AKD  FBQM  ORB  OOUHTT. 

First  Premium  to  James  N.  Brown,  Berlin^^aDgamon  count/ $86 

Second  Flremium  ttf  J.  M.  Hill,  Laneaster,  Cass  countj 15 

cows  OE  EimRS  OF  AlfT  AGS. 

Premium  to  Lady  Beniek  II,  owned  by  J.  l[.HiU,  Lancaster ,,  40 

BULLS  OF  AKT  AOB. 

Preminm  to  Hickory,  owned  by  J.  0.  Bone,  Pleasant  Plains v 40 

KBBUS  OiFVOT  LB8B  THAV  FITS  AimiALS  DBOFFBO  AHD  BBABBD  XV  TmS  STAYS,  AKB  OWVBD  BT 

Airr  <WB  nrninouAL. 

first  Premiom  to  J.  0.  Bone,  Pleasant  Plains,  Sangamon  oonnty 40 

Second  Premiom  to  James  N.  Brown,  Berlin,  Sangamon  ooan^ 20 

Awarding  a>}»f9u<^— Charles  Boford,  Chairman,  Book  Island j  £.  Seeley,  Portland ; 
S.  R.  Shankland,  Dubuqae,  Iowa ;  John  Davis,  Decatar;  W.  B.  Foreman,  NashTille, 
and  on  the  last  ring  W.  O.  WiUson  was  substituted  for  JohnDims. 


CLASS  B— HOKSES,  JACKS  AND  MULES. 

Gbv.  J.  W.  SnreLBTOir,  8up€r%nimd$id» 
LOT  U— THOBOUGHfiRBD  HOBSEa 

StALUOBB  OTBR  FOnB  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  Bill  Alexander,  owned  by  W.  H.  Beofro,  Springfield $20 

Second  Premium  to  Hurricane,  owned  by  Harness  Trumbo,  Springfield 15 

MABBS  UBBBBTEBBB  AMD  OTBB  FOUB  TBABS  OLB. 

First  Premium  to  Sadena  Barrington,  owned  by  J.  W.  Bridges,  Chatham 20 

Awaf4iM  CofmnUt49,—T\iaM  Erans.  Makanda;  J.  B.  Pirkins^  Swingfield;  A.  J.  % 
Preroort^  Quinoy ;  Q.  W.  Chatterton,  Springfield ;  F.  L.  Bhoades,  Snawneetown. 

LOT  12-B0AD8Tiai  HOBSBS. 

SfALUOMS  FOVB  TBAltS  OLD  OB  OTBB. 

First  Premium  to  Geo.  H.  Patchen,  Jr.,  owned  by  Thomas  Smith,  Springfield $20 

Second  Premiom  to  Forest  Temple,  owned  by  J.  F.Loyo,  Paris 15 

SVALUOHS  1BBBB  TBABS  OLB  AVD  VamSB  FOVB. 

First  Premium  to  Dutch  Pierce,  owned  by  G.  W.  Stookey,  Bellerille 15 

Second  Premium  to  Young  Monarch,  owned  by  Alfred  Cnlp,  Decatur »....  10 

STALUONS  OTBB  TWO  AHD  DKDBB  THBBB  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  Bob  Pratt,  owned  by  G.  C.  HalL  Chicago 15 

Second  Premium  to  Ike  Shepherd,  owned  by  G.  C.  Hall,  Chicago PO 


XABBS  FOUB  TBABS  OLD  OB  OTBB. 

First  Premium  to  BsteUe,;owned  by  a  C.  Hall,  Chicago 10 

Second  Premium  to  Miss  Alice,  owned  by  Thomas  Smith,  Springfield 15 

MABBS  OTBB  THBO  AVD  UBDBB  FOUB  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  Jessie,  owned  by  S.  HsU,  Decatur 15 

Second  Premium  to  Julia  Singleton,  owned  by  T.  S.  Adams,  Mt  Sterling 10 

FILUBS  OTBB  TWO  ABD  UHDBB  TBBBB  TBABS  OLD. 

Rrst  Premium  to  Gray  Eagle,  owned  by  John  Garris,  Decatur •••  15 

Seoood  Premium  to  Lucy,  owned  by  J.  Spangler,  Decatur 10 

FXLLZBS  OTBB  OBB  AKD  miDBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premhim  to  Puss,  owned  by  Jeremiah  Beatty,  Jerseyrille 15 

Seooiid  Premium  to  Jenny  Lind,  owned  hy  J.  L.  Shaw,  Honticello 10 
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MAMM  OOLTC  mrOBB  OHB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Praoiiim  to  Flora  Hamilton,  owacd  b7H.|B.  Boss,  JsrsejriUe $10 

Seeoiid  Prsmiiim  to  Bettj,  owned  bj  Wm.  HieholsoB,  Deostor ,   5 

Aw&rdim^  CommUUi.'-Vbiit  Brans,  Makanda;  A.  J.  T.  Proroort,  Qninej;  J.  B.  I^ 
kns,  Bpringilekl;  G.  W.  Chatterton,  Springfield:  F.  L.  Bhoads»  Shawnsetown.  In  the 
rings*  Marss  snd  Fillies.  John  M.  Enoekles  was  added. 

LOT  18^— DRAUGHT  H0B8E& 

[This  lot  was  added  to  the  regular  list  bj  the  EzeeirtiTe  Board  on  petition  of  the  psrtM 
representfng  this  class  of  stock,  on  Wedneedaj,  Septeaher  SOth.] 

STALUOVS  rOVB  TBAIS  OLS  MMD  OTBL 

First  Preminm  to  Prince,  owned  bjH.  P.  Rnegan,  Pekin $90 

Seeood  Preninm  to  Sir  George,  owned  bj  J.  S.  Daria,  SnlliTan ju 10 

STALUOVS  Om  nUB  AVD  OMSBB  ffOVB  TSABS  0U>. 

First  Premium  to  Great  Eastern,  owned  bj  J.  KDiUow^Boynton 15 

STAUJOVS  OYBE  TWO  AVD  UimBE  TSm  TBAB8  OLD. 

First  Preminm  to  Toang  London  Tom,  owned  br  Charles  Mackaj,  Soales*  Monnd. ...  15 
Seoood  Premium  to  hit^rest,  owned  bj  J.  E.  Diflow,  Boynton 10 

Monsi  ooLTS  mmsE  on  tbab  old. 
First  Preminm  to  Earnest,  owned  bj  J.  E.  Dillow,  Bojnton 10 

MAUS  fOUB  TSABS  OLD  AVD  OTUU 

First  Premium  to  FloriL  owned  br  J.  Gillia,  Coulterrille 90 

Seoood  Premium  to  Nell,  owned  by  Hermsn  Soz,  Sterling 15 

HAUS  OTSm  TRBBB  TSABS  OLD  AHD  UlTDBB  TOUB. 

First  Premium  to  Belle,  owned  by  W.  T.  Baker.  Mt.  Auburn 16 

Seoood  Premium  to  Hattie,  owned  bj  J.  E.  Dillow,  Boynton 10 

HABM  TWO  TBABS  OLD  AJTD  OBDBB  THBBB. 

First  Premium  to  Kate,  owned  by  D.  H.  Pennell,  ShelbyriUe. . .  15 

Seoood  Premium  to  Margaret,  owned  by  Adolpbus  DiUow,  Boynton. 10 

XABB  OOLTS  UlTDBB  OBB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  Dshlis,  owned  by  J.  E.  Dillow,  Boynton 10 

MATOKBD  DBAUOBT  MOBSBS. 

Firit  Premium  to  A.  J.  Barnes,  Bloomington 90 

[Awarding  Committee  not  entered  on  the  book.1 

LOT  IS-HOBSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 

STALUOVS  fOUB  TBABS  OLD  AVD  OTBB. 

First  Plremium  to  HsmiHon,  owned  by  David  E.  Beatty,  Jerseyrille $90 

Seoood  Premium  to  Toung  Dio,  owned  by  Henry  Naye,  Athens. li 

STALUOVS  OTBB  THBBB  AVD  UVDBB  fOUB  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  Prince  Albert  owned  by  B.  E.  Deo.  Dixon 16 

Second  Premium  to  Monarch  of  the  Prairies,  owned  by  T.  B.  Warfled,  Cerro  Gordo. .  10 

STALUOVS  OTBB  TWO  AVD  UVDBB  THBBB  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  Charley^  owned  by  B.  P.  Sarp,  LlTingston K 

Second  Premium  to  Charley,  owned  by  Samuel  McKinley,  Decatur 10 

MABBS  fOUB  TBABS  OLD  AVD  OTBB. 

First  Premium  to  Kitty,  owned  by  Darid  E.  Beatty,  Jerseyrille 90 

Seoood  Premium  to  Julia,  owned  by  H.  S.  Ross»  Jerseyrille .i 10 
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nLLXKS  OYVB  THBn  AlTD  UKDKB  VOUB  TSARS  OLb. 

Fint  Premium  to  Bebel  Girl,  owned  by  0.  S.  Brown»  Berlin $15 

Second  Freminm  to  Maria,  owned  by  Uameaa  Trombo,  Springtield 10 

ULLm  OTBB  TWO  TSARS  0U>  AITD  UKDBB  THRBB. 

iint  Premium  to  Lady  Hamilton,  owned  br  H.  S.  Boss,  Jersejnlle 15 

Second  Premium  to  Cjntbiana,  owned  by  G.  Wolf,  Bement 10 

ULUBS  OTBB  ORB  TBAB  OLD  AKD  UVDBB  TWO. 

first  Premium  to  Fasbion,  owned  by  JohnS.  Beatty,  Jerseyyille 15 

BUCKDra  OOX.T,  B0B8B  OB  MiJUi. 

First  Premium  to  Cobum,  owned  by  W.  G.  Sbaw,  Olinton 10 

Second  Premium  to  Mollie,  owned  oy  Wm.  Klmmel,  Jonesboro 5 

AuMirdSmq  CommiUee.-^,  S.  Adams,  Brown  oonoty;  A.  MoTrail,  Brown  county;  E. 
G.  Ingersoll,  Peoria;  F.  L.  Bhoads,  Shawneetown ;  Isaac  Cook,  Chicago. 

LOT  14-CABBLA.GB,  SINGLE  HABNBSS  AlTD  SADDLE  HARNESS. 

STALLIOHS  OTBB  THBBB  TBAB8  OLD,  UKDBB  THB  SAODLB. 

First  Premium  to  General  Taylor,  owned  by  Geo.  A.  Bean,  Spriogfleld ISO 

Second  Premium  to  liowhawK,  owned  by  J.  Pirkins,  Springfield  10 

MABBS  AKD  OBLDDTOS,  lOUB  TBAB8  OLD  AKD  OTBB,  TO  8INQLB  HARKBSS. 

First  Premium  to  Shy  lock,  owned  by  A.  E.  Ingalls,  Racine,  Wisconsin SO 

Second  Premium  to  Frank  Sponsler,  owned  by  Alfred  Culp,  Decatur 10 

XABBS  AKD  QBLDOCGS,  OTBB  THBBB  TBAB8  AKD  miDBB  fOUB,  TO  SOrOLB  HABKB88. 

First  Premium  to  Pontiae,  owned  by  Bell  Watkins,  Sprinigfield 20 

Second  Premium  to  Jessie,  owned  by  Y.  A.  Stookey,  Belleyille 10 

MATOHBD  aSLDIKOS  DT  HABKB88. 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  Bone,  Pleasant  Plains 20 

Second  premium  to  A.  J.  Dresbach,  Decatur 10 

MABBS  AKD  0BLLDIK08,  THBBB  TBABS  OLD  OB  OySB,  UKDBB  THB  SADDLB. 

Premium  to  ^BonnieBell,'  owned  by  D.  S.  Allen,  Harristown 20 

Awatimg  C^mtmtm^^.— Charles  Ridgely,  Springfield;  Almon  Thompson,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  W.  B.  Forman,  Nashyille,  III:  S.  B.  Sargent  Cedar  county,  Iowa ;  Peter  Sweat, 
Peoria,  HI.;  G.  W.  Chatterton,  Springfield ;  A.  J.  T.  Preyoort,  Quincy. 

LOT  15.— SWEEPSTAKES  FOB  HORSES. 


LOT  OOLtS,  KOT  LB8S  TBAK  nTB  IK  KUMBBB,  UKDBB  OKB  TBAB  OLD,  BIBBD  BT  OKB  BOBSB,  AKD 

SHOWK  WITH  THB  SIBB. 

Premium  to  Hamilton  and  flye  colts,  owned  by  Dayid  E.  Beatty  and  brothers,  Jer- 
seyyills .7 ,..$» 

STALUOK  AKD  nyS  BBOOD  HABB8  TBOM  OKB  COUKTT. 

first  Premium  to  Prince  John  and  flye  oiares,  owned  by  W.  T.  Baker  and  others, 
Rochester,  Sangamon  county » 80 

STALUOKS. 

Premium  to  Hamilton,  owned  by  Dayid  E.  Beatty  and  brothers,  Jerseyyille 40 

MABBS. 

Premium  to  Comet,  owned  by  A.  B.  Knott,  Montioello iO 

[Awarding  Committee  not  entered  upon  the  Book.] 

LOT  16.-^ACKS,  JENNETS  AND  MULES. 

JACKS  rOUB  TBABS  OLD  OB  OTBB. 

First  Premium  to  Maxeppa,  owned  by  G.  M.  Caldwell,  Williamsyille $20 

Seoond  Premium  to  Mammoth  Warrior,  owned  by  A.  T.  Thompson,  Mechanicsburg. . .  10 
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JACKS  OTIB  TOBU  AVD  UMDBB  FOUE  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premiam  to  Joth  Bell,  owned  bjWaUcerik  Co.,  PerrjrUle,  Kj $90 

JACU  OJtm  TMAR  OLD  AVD  UVDBB  TWO. 

First  Premioiii  to  Tom,  owned  bj  J.  W.  ik  J.  A.  Brown,  JtoksonTUle 15 

jmnrBTS  thbbb  tbabs  old  ok  otkk. 

First  Premium  to  Mohswk,  owned  bj  D.  S.  Allen,  Hsrristown 90 

Second  Premium  to  Lsiira,  owned  b/T.  J.  Allenson,  South  Mioon 10 

FAIK  MULKS  lOK  DKAVQET. 

Premium  to  John  H.  McCord,  SMtsAniiK 15 

SUrOLB  MHLB  OYKK  THKBK  TSAK8  OLD. 

Premium  to  John  H.  McOord,  Sants  AnuA 10 

SnrGLK  MULB  OYKK  TWO  AKD  UirDXK  THBKB  TKABS  OLD. 

Premium  to  C.  IL  Bridges^  Chttbsm 10 

suoKore  hulk  oolt. 

Premium  to  W.  L  Tsokett,  Shelbyrille 5 

Awwrdmg  CfommiUee.^J,  A.  Leeyerton,  GreeuTiUe.  Chairman ;  A.  W.  MePhaiL  Brows 
oountj ;  Geo.  Edmunds,  Jr.,  Haneock  oountj ;  J.  G.  White,  Macon  oountjr ;  Jesse  Perkins, 
Sangamon  county. 


CLASS  C— SHEEP. 

A.  a  HoOorhbll,  Springfield,  SwperintmdmU, 
LOT  IT.—LOirG  WOOLED. 

BUCKS  OTBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  Bill,  (Cotswold,)  owned  br  P.  G.  Bauder,  New  Hilford $15 

Second  Premium  to  Dan,  (Cotswold,)  ownea  bj  J.  J.  Bauder,  New  Milford 10 

BUCKS  OTBB  0KB  AKD  UHDBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  Wm.  Orr,  Hamilton,  Canada  West 15 

Second  Premium  to  Frank,  owned  by  r.G.  Bauder,  New  Milford 10 

BUCK  LAMBS  UHDBB  OVB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  D.  S.  Allen,  Harristown 10 

Second  Premium  to  Wm.  Orr,  Hamilton,  Canada  West § 

PBK  OF  THBBB  BWBS  OTBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  Wm.  Orr,  Hamilton,  Canada  West 15 

Second  Premium  to  J.  J.  Bauder,  New  Milford....^ 10 

PBK  OF  THBBB  BWBS  UKDBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  P.  G.  Bauder.  New  Milford « 15 

Second  Premium  to  Walker  ik  Co.,  PerrjriUe,  Kj 10 

FBK  OF  TKBBB  BWB  LAMBS. 

First  Premium  to  P.  G.  Bauder,  New  Milford 10 

Second  Premium  to  Wm.  Orr,  Hamilton,  Canada  West 5 

[Awarding  Committe)Mme  as  for  Lot  18.] 

LOT  18.— MIDDLE- WOOLED,  SOUTHDOWN,  ETC. 

BUCKS  OTBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  James  N.  Brown,  Berlin $1» 

Second  Premium  to  G.  W.  Becraft^  Jacksonyille 10 
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BUCE8  OTSB  0«S  AVD  mTDBB  TWO  TSAtS  OLD. 

FintPraninm  to  James  K.  Brown,  Berlin |15 

Seoond  Premium  to  O.  W.  Becraft,  JacksonTille 10 

BUCK  LAMBS  UlTDBB  OHB  TBAB  OLD. 

Firtt  Premiam  to  Geo.  W.  Becrait>,  JfteksonTiUe 10 

Seoood  Premiom  to  Jamei  N.  Brown,  Berlin 5 

PBir  OF  THBBB  BWBS  OTBB  TWO  TBAB8  OLD. 

Firt  Premlam  to  Geo.  W.  Becnift»  Jaekaonrille 15 

Seoond  Premiom  to  P.  S.  Spencer,  Dtnyille 10 

PBir  OF  THBBB  BWBS  OTBB  OITB  AKD  OirDBB  TWO  TBABS. 

First  Premium  to  James  K.  Brown,  Berlin 15 

Second  Preminm  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown % 10 

PBir  OF  THBBB  BWB  LAMBS  UHDBB  OXB  TBAE  OLD. 

Firt  Preminm  to  James  N.  Brown,  Berlin 10 

Seoood  Premium  to  G.  W.  Becraft,  Jaoksonrille 5 

Awotdin^  OommUUe.'-C,  L.  Pate,  Catlin,  Chairman;  John  TumbnU,  Elmira;  Andrew 
OUrer,  Elmira. 

LOT  19.— FRENCH  MERINO  SHEEP. 

BOCK  LAMBS  UlTDBB  OITB  TBAB  OLD. 

Rrst  Preminm  to  Charles  H.  Rosenstiel,  Freeport .' |10 

PBB  OF  THBBB  BWBS  OTBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Praokinm  to  Charles  H.  Rosenstiel,  Freeport 15 

PBB  OF  THBBB  BWB  LAMBS  UBDKR  OHB  TBAB  OLD. 

FiTBt  Praninm  to  Charles  H.  Rosenstiel,  Freeport 10 

Awarding  Oommitt^-^ohnKMnni/tr,  Greenrille;  W.  L.  Beebe,  Freeport;  Wm.  L. 
Wii^t»  Salem. 

LOT  90.— SPANISH  MERINO  SHEEP. 

BUCKS  OTBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Preminm  to  Gold  Blossom,  owned  bj  Ballinger  k  Mitchell,  Nil  wood |15 

Seoond  Preminm  to  Enterprise,  owned  1^  Gorbam  k  Gillett,  Hadl^ 10 

BUCKS  mnWB  two  TBABS  Q(U}, 

Ffarst  Premium  to  J.  M.  Gillett,  HadlcT 15 

8*coiid  Ptemiom  to  Kirbj  ik  l>aTis,  lancoln 10 

BUCKS  A3n>  LAMBS  UKDBB  OlfB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Preminm  to  Daniel  Kellj.  Wheaton 10 

Seoond  Preminm  to  Daniel  Kelly,  Wheaton 5 

PBH  OF  THBBB  BWBS,  OTBB  THBBB  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Preminm  to  Daniel  Kelly,  Wheaton JL 15 

Seoood  Preminm  to  Daniel  KeUj,  Wheaton 10 

PBir  OF  THBBB  BWBS,  UlTDBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  Daniel  Kelly.  Wheaton 15 

Seoond  Preminm  to  Daniel  Kelly,  Wheaton 10 

PBH  OF  THBBB  BWB  LAMBS. 

First  Preminm  to  Daniel  Kelly,  Wheaton 10 

Second  Premium  to  Daniel  Kelly,  Wheaton 5 

J^MT^M^  C<mmitt44.'-0,  B.  Nichols,  Carlyle,  III;  Horace  Wells,  White  Oak,  DI.; 
W.  P.  TbAyer,  Chatham,  Bl. 
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,    LOT  21.-^aOSSES  OF  PURE  BREEDS. 

BUCKS  OTKB  TWO  YEAMB  OLD. 

First  Premiam  to  P.  O.  Baader,  New  Milford |15 

Second  Premium  to  P.  G.  Bauder,  Kew  liilford 10 

BUOU  UITDBB  TWO  TBAB8  OLD. 

First  Premiam  to  P.  S.  Spencer,  Danville IS 

Second  Premiam  to  P.  G.  Bander,  Kew  Milford 6 

BUCK  LAMBS  UNDBB  ORB  TBAB. 

First  Premiam  to  P.  G.  Bander,  NewMilford 10 

Second  Premiam  to  E.  £.  Gorham,  Hadlej 6 

PKT  OF  THBBB  BWB8  OTBB  TWO  TBAB8  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  P.  G.  Bauder' New  Hilford 15 

Second  Premiam  to  £.  E.  Gorham,  Hadlej 10 

PBK  OF  TBBBB  BWU  UHDBB  TWO  TBAB8  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  P.  G.  Bander,  NewMilford 18 

Second  Premium  to  P.  S.  Spencer,  Danville 8 

PBN  OF  TBBBB  BWB  LAMBS  UITDBB  OVB  TEAR. 

First  Premium  to  P.  S.  Spencer,  Danville 10 

Second  Preminm  to  P.  G.  Bander,  New  liilford 6 

(The  above  sheep  were  crosses  of  either  French  and  Spanish  or  Spanish  and  SiletiaB.) 

Awarding  Committee.— ChtB,  H.  Murtfeldt,  Bockford,  Chairman ;   B.  D.  BoBe,  PStts- 
field.  111.;  John  Tumbuli,  Blmira,  111. 

LOT  92.— FAT  SHEEP. 

THBBB  FAT  8HBBP  OYBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD. 

PremiomioGeo.  W.  Becraft,  Jacksonville ' |10 

LOT  28.— SWEEPSTAKES  FOR  FINE-WOOLED  SHEEP. 

OVB  BUCK  ABD  BIBB  BWB8  OF  AHT  AOB. 

First  Premiam  to  Daniel  KeUv,  Wheaton,  (SpMiish  Merino,) 20 

Second  Preminm  to  Daniel  Kelly,  WheatoD,  (Spanish  Merino,) 10 

LOT  24.-SWEEPSTAKES  FOR  MUTTON  BREEDS. 

OBB  BOCK  AVD  JflBB  BWBi  OF  AHT  AOB. 

First  Premium  to  D.  S.  Allen.  Harristown,  (Ootswold,) 90 

Second  Premiam  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  (Southdown,) 10 

Awarding  (JommiUee.—^9me%  MiUikin,  Deeator,  111.:  Abner  Riddle,  SpringflekL  III; 
J.  T.Clarl^^  Clinton,  111.  ,     k -e    -• 


CLASS  D.— SWINE. 

A.  B.  McCoKKBLL,  Sprin^^eld,  SvpeHniendmi, 
LOT  29.— BERKSHIRES. 

B0AB8  OTBB  OVB  TBAB  OLD. 
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BOWS  OTBB  ORB  TEAS  OLD. 


Firti  Premium  to  John  GAlhonn,  Decatur .$10 

Secood  Premium  to  J.  H.  Crowder,  Springfield 6 

■OWS  UKDIB  OMa  TBAB  OLD. 

first  Premium  to  John  Calhoun,  Deoatur 10 

Second  Premium  to  J.  H.  Orowaer,  Springfield 6 

•owt  WITH  ums  ov  nes. 

Firt  Premium  to  T.  J.  Crowder.  Springfield 15 

Second  Premium  to  Jesse  Cloyo,  Champaign 10 

[Awarding  Committee  same  as  for  Lot  26.1 

LOT  S6.-LAB6E  WHITE  BREEDS. 

B0AB8  OTIB  OHB  TBAB  OLD. 

first  Premium  to  0.  Wallaoe,  Clarton.  (Magie,) 10 

Second  Premium  to  S.  J.  Morej,  Clayton,  (Chester  White,) 5 

BOABS  URDBB  OHB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  S.  J.  Morej,  ClsTton,  (Chester  White,) 10 

Second  Premium  to  F.  Searb,  Hadlej,  (Chester  White,) 5 


sows  OTBB  on  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  S.  J.  Horer.  Clayton,  (Chester,) 10 

SecondPremiumto  John  A.  Brown,  Deoatur,  (Chester,) 5 

sows  UKDBB  ONB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  John  A.  Brown,  Decatur.  (Chester,) 10 

Second  Preminm  to  0.  Wallace,  Clayton,  (Magie,) 6 

sows  WITH  UTTBB  OF  FMS. 

First  Premium  to  0.  L.  De  Forrest,  Janesrille,  Wisconsin 15 

Second  Premium  to  C.  Snoad,  Joliety  (Chester,) 10 

Award^  CommUUe,-'0.  Poole,  Shawneetown.  111.;  C.  Arms,  Enozrille,  U..  0.  Bar- 
mtd,  Bloomington,  UL;  W.  B.  Webster,  Paris,  DL 

LOT  ^.— SHALL  BBEEDS-SUFFOLK,  CHINA,  ESSEX,  ETC. 

BOABS  OTBB  OHB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  J.  M.  Oillett,  Hadley,  (SuiTolk,) 10 

BOABS  UVDBB  OHB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  J.  A.  Carpenter,  Cobden,  (Suffolk,) 10 

SOWS  OTBB  OfB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  B.  E.  Qorham,  Hadley,  (Suffolk,) 10 

Second  Premium  to  J.  A.  Carpenter,  Cobden,  (Essex,) 5 

LOT  88.-CBOSSES. 

BOABS  OTBB  OHB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  C.  Snoad^oliet,  (Suffolk  and  Leicester,) 10 

SeeoodPreminmtoW.S.  Wallace,  Springfield 5 

BOABS  UHDBB  OHB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premimn  to  John  A.  BrowiL  Decatur,  (CHpsej  and  Irish.) 10 

Second  Premium  to  Insane  Hospital,  JacksonTUle,  (Hospital  breed,) 6 

sows  OTBB  OHB  TBAB  OLD. 

Firt  Premium  to  Chaa.  Conklin.  Decatur,  (BeriuUrs  and  Chester,) 10 

Seoond  Premium  to  Jesse  (^oyd,  Champaign ^ 5 

sows  I7HDBB  OHB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  John  A.  Brown,  Decatur.. • ••••  IJ 

Second  Premium  to  Jesse  Cloyd,  ChampaigD... •    t 
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BOWS  WITH  Umi  OV  PUM. 

First  Premiam  to  John  A.  Brown,  Decatnr flS 

Seoond  Premiam  to  Jesse  Clojd,  Champaign 10 

Awarding  0&mmUte$,'-C,  Aans,  Knozrille,  111.,  Cbainnan;  0.  Barnard,  BloomingtoB, 
ULj  W.  B.  Webster,  Paris,  DL 

LOT  29.-SWEEPSTAKE8  POE  SWIHB. 

BOAR  AKB  TBRH  SOWS. 

First  Premiom  to  J.  H.  Crowder.  Springfield,  for  Imported  Siddington,  ^eiorl%  9d, 
Victoria,  ad,  and  Lady  Edward,  (Berkshire,) $» 

Second  Premiam  to  Insane  Hospital,  JacksonTille,  for  Monroe,  Josephine,  Mary  and 
Lonisa,  (fiospital  breed,) '. .    10 

BOAR  or  AHT  AOl. 

PreminmtoM.  F.  Wiekersham,  Springfield 15 

sow  OF  AKT  AOB. 

Premiam  to  James  H.  Crowder,  Springfield,  Yiotoria  Sd. 15 

Awarding  CommiiU«,—€jTnB  W.  Yanderen,  Springfield;  J.  G.  Flesk,  Dizoa;  Snow- 
den  Sargent,  Oakland. 


CLASS  E.— POULTRY. 

A.  B.  MoCoHVELL,  Springfield,  SiqmiaUiuUnL 

LOT  0O.-«HOW  OF  NOT  LESS  THAN  FIYE  DISTIKCT  BREEDS  OF  CHroKEK& 

Premiam  to  Mrs.  Sasannah  Tate,  Decatnr $8 

PAIR  or  CHICKXKS  FOR  rARMSR'S  USB. 

Preniifti  to  J.  A.  Carpenter,  Grey  Dorkings,  Cobden •% 8 

SHOW  or  pienovs. 

Premiam  to  John  A.  Brown,  6  pairs,  Decalor. 4 

Awarding  OommiUu,-^,  T.  Clarke,  Clinton,  DeWitt  oonnty ;  J.  M.  Thomas,  Wjo- 
ming,  Stark  coantj ;  O.  A.  Alexander,  WajnesVille. 


CLASS  F.— MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Dr.  Wm.  Kxli,  Paris,  ai^ytruU$ndma. 
LOT  81.-PLOW8,  CULTIYAT0R8,  ETC. 

[This  lot  comprises  the  implements  which  were  tested  hj  the  committee  in  the  field 
daring  the  week  preceding  the  Fair.    C.  W.  Webster,  Salem,  Snperintendeni  of  THaL] 

Best  twe*horse  Plow,  for  general  parposes—John Dement,  Dixon,  Lee  Co.  * .  .Gold  Hadal. 

Best  Ganff  Plow— Jacob  L.  Bank.  NaahTflle.  Washington  oonotr Silver  Medal. 
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A  large  number  of  Implementa  in  lot  81  came  too  late  for  trial,  and  were  placed  oa 
•athibition  at  the  Jair. 

LOT  82.— THRtidHING  AND  OTHER  MACHINES,  AND  GARDEN  TOOLa 

Beet  two-horse  Power— A.  Adami,  Sandwich,  DeKalb  conn^ ^ Medid. 

Beet  one-horse  Power— L.  P.  Sanger  ik  Co.,  Joliet..,.^..... , Medid. 

Beet  Fanning  Mill— Ronej  Haneel  k  Co.,  Peoria  and  Pekin .MeduL 

Beet  Com  and  Cob  Mill— J.  A.  Carpenter,  Beloit,  Wiaoonain MedaL 

Beet  Cider  Mill— A.  H.  fiorlinghame,  Sparto , Medal. 

Beat  Horse  Power  Com  Sheller—Lvcien  P.  Sanger  ik  Co.,  Joliet ^ MedaL 

Boat  Hand  Cora  SheIle(^N«  Drake,  Newtown,  New  Jersej Medal. 

Bert  Portable  Haj  Pre8»-Sam'l  Celahan,  CloTeland,  Ohio ^ «..«..,  .MedaL 

Bert  Hay  Pitdiing  Machine— Wood,  Fowler  k  Berry,  Wjandotte  Agricoltoral 

Works,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio MedaL 

Bert  Horse  Hay  Pitchfork— Palmer's  Excelsior,  T.  a  ik  M.  W.  PabBer;  Chicago.  .Medal. 

Bert  Straw  and  Hay  Cotter— Snr^n  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutter,  H.  K.  Parsons,  Her- 

risbnrgh,  PennsyWanla ......^....f...., MedaL 

Largert  and  best  display  of  AffrienHnral  Implements  by  the  Mannfaetarer.  or  his 

agent — Emerson  h  Co.,  iMckford MedaL 

Bert  Spring  Toothed  Horse  Rake^Fnrst  ik  Bradley,  Chicago «^ Medal, 

AwatdSmff  OommittM.'-W.  C.Bamard,  Chairman,  Bloomington;  John  Parsons,  Tay- 
lorriUe,  Christian  oonniy;  B.  Oree|y,  Decatnr. 

LOT  88.— ENGINES  AND  MACHUfBRT. 

Bert  Garden  £nginer-R.C.Jlonie,  Decatnr .«, ...,^...,..., MedaL 

Bert  and  Chei^rt  Wind  Mill— E.  W.  Mills,  Maroellos,  New  York ^..M^daland$XO 

Bert  Pomp  for  Well— B.  a  Hoos ^   Decatnr ,  ^. Med«L 

Bart  Pmnp  for  Cistern— P.  J.  Cooley,  Chicago ^ ..Medef. 

Bert  Water  Eleyator.  other  than  pnmp— Wadsworth^sPatert  Water  Blerator,  with 

tilting  bii<^rt,  W.  R  Wadsworth,  Cleyeland,  Ohio Med#l 

Bert  Power  Loom— Hand  Power  Loom,  S.  0.  Mendenhall,  Richmond,  Indiaaa Medal. 

Bert  FWnr  Packers-John  BeaU,  Springield MedaL 

Bert  Mill  for  Grinding  Sngar  Cane-rB.  W.  Skinner,  Madison,  Wiseonf  in>  for.model 

of  Plantation  A^artaSleMiU Medal  and  $10 

Bert  Sngar  Eyaporator,  wi^  apparatus  necessary  for  making  simp  and  sngar— 

Railway  Sugar  Eyaporator,  Clark  h  Utter,  Rock^iMrd., ..., Medal  and  $10 

Awai'dimf  OommUtse.^A,  Hammond,  Chairman,  JaokaonyiUe^  F*.  Priest,  Deeatw; 
B.  Ghnrob,  Edgar  county. 

LOT  8i.-STpTBS,  CAST];NGS»  AND  WORKBD  MBTALS. 

Bert  Hose-Coupling— R,  C.  Hpir^  Aecator ,.,,  ..«...,..^^.. MedaL 

Bert  Kerosene  Lamps— UneolmJoaes,  Springfield , Medal. 

Bert  Portable  Drop  Lerer  Scales*  ■  Thomas  Wilson,  Metamora,  Woodford  oounty.  .MedaL 

Bert  Machine  for  aharpening  Kniyes  and  Scissors— Smith  h  Tanner,  Chicago MedaL 

Bert  Window  Springy— W.  W.  Bobinson,  Rippon,  Wisconsin JonmaL 

Bert  Gate  Fasteninf^W.  W.  Robinson,  Rippon,*Wisconsin JoumaL 

Bert  Horse  Shoes— H.  H.  Palmer,  Rockford JoumaL 

Ai»atd(mp  CfansWtfo.— John  Gage,  Wankegan,  Lake  eguntyj;  William  Fielding;  Ch^ 
«agO)  0.&0ntis»0blo^(o. 

—20 
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LOT  S5.-YEHIOLB9t  FURNITIIBE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEHSKTS. 

Best  dispUj  of  0«rri«gef  of  yarioiu  kinds— B.  M.  Miller  4  Co.,  Quiii^ 

BMttwo.horMOtrriag»-E.lCMill«r4Go.,  QnineT lUdftL 

Bett  Top  Bnggr—Voreliy  Cftrriage  Works,  Chicago M«dtL 

Best  Open  Bnggj^NoToliy  Cirriage  Works,  Chicago ]i#daL 

Best  two-herse  Wagon-John  Kirkman,  Peoria ModaL 

Best  twelve  Broome,  niinoismanniwtare— J.  S.  Price,  Mt.  Carroll HedaL 

Beet  Churn— CemeU's  iraprored  sine  ehnm,  8.  T.  Cornell,  JaeksonTiIle lUdaL 

BestWashingMMhine—AdasBS.  Brown,  Deoatnr MedaL 

Beet  Washing  and  Wringteg  llachine-4Conitor,  Hanchett  4  Oill,  Charleston, 
Coles  connty,  Illinois r ....•• * 


Awardinff  CommiMM.-- Samuel  Graham,  Paris,  Bdgaroouutjf  Denrid  8berBs%  ^ring- 
field  ;  V,  O.  Wilson,  Paris,  Edgar  ooontj. 

LOT  86.— MiifaPACTDBES  OF  VARIOUS  KIKDS. 

Best  display  of  ■Oispir's  Woi*^W>  A.  Uston,  Decatur JwmnaL 

Beetdisptoj'of  Lii(htHaffneseHonf  Cellart— H.P.  Wetsel,  Ohieago Jonm^ 

AwardUiff  Oommitt«6,^-^.  B.  Kiohols,  Ch^rman,  Carlyle,  Clinton  oountj ;  G.  B.  James, 
Bloomiikgten }  John  T.  Perrine^  Q»)fWp  Clinton  coontj. 

CLASS  G. 

LOT  17.— FABM  PBODUCTS* 

fi.  S.  OsmriF,  PinckncTTille,  Bitptrintmdmt 

Beet  sample  WhHe  Winter  Wheat,  not  lees  than  one  bushel— W.  D.  Yansant,  Salem, 

Marion  countj ,,,..,..,.. 4^ 

Second  best,  DuTid  Simms,  Ml  Pulaaki,  Logan  eonntj ,. ...•.•••.    ^ 


Best  Sample  of  Spring  Wheat,  one  bushel— Stillman  Barber,  Millminci  Piatt  oovnij. 
Best  sample  of  Bje,  one  bushel— Stillman  Berber,  Millmfaie,  Piatt  countj. 


Best  sample  diifemt  rarieties  InjUj^  Com— Howard  Badolet,  Salem,  Marion  ooonij,. 


Second  beet,  StlUnan  Barber,  Millndne 

Best  sample  of  difUnrent  yarletiee  of  Indian  Com,  one  bushel  in  ear— Howard  Bndelet, 

Salem,  Marten  eountr 

Seoond  best,  StiUman  Bwber,  MiUmine JevnaL 

Best  sample  of  Corn  on  the  stalb>--J.  P«  Hufl;  Salem,  Marion  eonn^ f 

Secondbest,  Urial  Mills,  Salem,  Marion  countj JenrnaL 

Best  sample  Timothj  Seed,  one  bushel— Urial  Mills,  SsIcbb,  Marion  eennlj. . 

Best  sample  «arl7  Irish  Potatoes,  one  bushel— Insane  Hospital,  Jasksonrille 

Best  samplo  of  late  Irish  Petntoee— Howard  Badolet,  Salem,  Marion  oountj. « 
Second  best,  Inssne  Hoepital,  JacksouTille JoumaL 

Best  lot  of  Onions,  notices  than  one  peok-^  Wither,  Momence,  Kankakee  eountj....  1 
Secondbest^  Mrs.  8QiaminTalt,Deeatnr JoumaL 

Best  Table  Tumlp%  one  bushel— S.  WUber, 
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Best  lot  of  PampkiDS— W.  D.  Yanstnti  Stlem,  Marion  ooimtf Journal 

Beat  lot  of  SqoaBhes— W.  D.  Vaaaant,  Salam,  Marion  oomtj. 1 

Second  beat,  R.  K.  Laoaden^  Wilaon Jonmal. 

Beat  aaoa^  of  Oarrola,  one  bnahel— Inaane  Hospital,  Jackaonyille 1 

Seoonabeat,  S.  Wiloer,  Momenoe,  Kankakee  county • ..JonmaL 

Beat  and  greatest  yariety  of  Yeffetablea— S.  Wilber,  Momence,  Kankakee  county 4 

Second  best.  Insane  Aajlnm,  JaoksonTiUe 2 

Best  and  greatest  rarietj  of  Garden  Seeds  raised  in  Illinois— S.  Wilber,  Momence. . . .  8 

Beat  sample  of  Tobacco,  not  less  tban  86  pounds,  on  the  stalk— J.  N.  Fuller,  Decatur. .  5 

Awarding  CommiUet, — Finis  £^«n|L  Cbainnan,  Makanda,  Jaokson  county;  DaTfd 
Bbanafeldt,  Salem,  Marion  county;  Wm.  Robertson,  Sparta,  Randolph  county;  John 
M.  Hunter,  Ashley,  Waahington  oounty. 

LOT  88.— FLOUR,  STARCH,  ETC. 

Best  sample  of  Flour,  one  barrel,  to  be  exhibited  by  the  maker,  wMi  statement  of  the 
rariety  and  quantity  of  wheat  need  to  inake  it-^anafield.  Frees  h  Co., 
Decatur 8 

Best  Butter,  made  in  May  or  June,  not  lesa  than  twenty  poondt-^rs.  W.  O.  Jones, 
Decatur ,.,.... 1 

Best  Fresh  Butter,  in  rolls,  not  less  tban  ten  pounds— Mrs.  J.  F.  Seodi,  Decatur.. ....  5 

Second  beat.  Mm  Leah  Imboden,  Decatur Journal. 

Beat  Cheeae  under  one  year  old— Mrs.  EHiabeth  Bedft>rd,  Paris,  Ky 10 

Second  best,  Oharles'Rosenstiel,  Freeport,  Stephenson  oounty. , 5 

Best  Kew  Cheese— Franklin  Barnes,  Bloomington 5 

Beat  Bee  Hive— Wm.  Warren,  Three  Oaks.  BerHaa  county,  llkhigan Medal. 

Second  best,  H.  F.  Kidder,  Burlington,  Vermont «^... JoumaL 

Best  lot  of  Hone);,  not  less  than  10  pounds— G.  W.  Warren,  Three  Oaks,  Berrian 

oounty,  Michigan 5 

Second  best  lot,  A.  F.  Risley,  Decatur 8 

Best  two  Locres  of  Bread,  made  with  hop  yeast— Insane  Hospital,  JacksouTllle 8 

Second  best,  Miss  Mary  Powel,  Decatur. t 

Best  two  Loares  of  Bread  from  unbolted  flour— Insane  Hospital,  Jacksonrille 8 

Best  two  Loaves  ofBread  from  rye  flour— Insane  Hospital., • 8 

Best  two  Loaves  Com  Broad— Mrs.  Elisabeth  Maffit,  Decatur 8 

Best  Sponge  Cake— Miss  Julia  S.  McDonald,  Jacksonville 8 

Best  Pound  Cake— Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 8 

Beat  Jelly  Cake— Miss  Julia  a  McDonald,  Jacksonville 8 

Bss*  Fruit  Cake— Insane  Hospital,  Jacksonville 8 

Best  Tomato  Catsup— Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 1 

Awarding  Commi^M.- William  Yates,  Spriogfleld,  Chairman;  William  Addison, 
Sparta,  Randolph  county,  John  H.  Crocker,  Maroa,  Macon  county. 

CLASS  H, 

LOT  89— FRUIT  TRBES  ASD  FRUIT* 
Wm.  S.  War,  Greenville  and  Chablis  H.  Rosmfsmii^  Freepori^  StipiHntmdmk, 
Best  display  of  Fruit  and  Deciduous  Ornamental  Treea  from  KurserT^o-F.  K.  Phoanis, 
Biooraington  ••  • , |10 

Best  display  of  Ornamental  Shrubs  from  Nurserjr— F.  K.  I^oenlz,  moomlngton 10 

Best  display  of  Hardy  Bvergreens— F.  K.  Ph<»nix. .^. 10 

Best  eolleetion  of  Apples,  not  less  than  85  varieties— A.  Bryant  A  Son,  Princeton. ...  10 
8e«»d best^  F«  K. ThoR^  Bloovington ^.^....•. .«•••.... 6 
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Best  disphy  of  16  rarieties  of  Apples,  for  eaUiyatioD  in  Southern  Illinois,  inclading 

Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter— F.  K.  PluBoix,  Bloomlngton flO 

Second  best,  J.  S«  Galbraith,  Mi.  Yernon,  JefiSirson  eountr § 

Beet  display  of  15  yarieties  of  Apples  for  cultiration  in  Northern  lUinois,  iaoladiiY 

Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter— A.  Bryant  &  Son,  Prinoeton ,  .  10 

Second  best,  F.  K.  Phconix,  Bloomington 5 

Best  collection  of  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  Apfdet— Charles  H.  Boeenstiel,  Freepoit.  « 

Second  best,  StUlman  Barber,  Hillmine,  Piatt  conntj 8 

Best  collection  of  Pears^Wm.  Yates,  Tamaroa. . .  ^ i 

Second  best,  James  H.  Crane,  Undulation,  Pulaski  county 3 

Best  collection  of  Peaches— J.  G.  Morris,  Oconee,  Fayette  county 5 

Second  best,  J.  S.  Galbraith,  Ht  Yemen,  Jefferson  county $ 

Beet  twelve  specimens  of  Quinces—A.  W.  Blakesly,  Quincy,  Adams  county 8 

Second  best,  S.  Wickham,  Decstnr... S 


Beat  and  greatest  yariety  of  natiye  cultiyated  Grapes,  six  bunches— Charles  H.  ] 

stiel,  Treeport 8 

Second  best,  Dr.  H.  Schroeder,  Bloomington 4 

Beat  and  ipreatest  yarietj  of  Foreign  Grapea,  grown  under  glas%  six  hnncbe*— Dc 
Chaffin,  Tolono,  who  exhibited  ten  yanetiea 8 

Best  early  Grapes^-Dr.  H,  Schreeder,  Bloomington « ^..     8 

Seoona  beat,  Charles  U.  Bosenstiel,  Freeport 8 

Best  late  Wine  Qnipe,  Korton's  Yirginia-^Dr.  H.  Sehroeder,  Bloomington , . . .    8 

Best  lateTable  Grane^^.  Stewart,  Quincy,  Adam's  county 8 

Second  best  late  Grap«»  Head's  Seedling,  John  A.  Pettingill,  Bunker  Hill 8 

Awmriifng  CtmniMm,  J,  T.  Little  Dixon,  Lee  county,  Chairman :  J.  Huggina,  Wood^ 
borne,  Macoupin  county;  W.  Q.  Flagg,  Moro,  Madison  county;  B.  G.  Boots,  Tamaroa^  Vcny 
county ;  W.  B.  Tenbrook,  Paris,  Edgar  county. 

WINBa 

At  the  request  of  the  exhibitors,  the  samplea  of  Winea  on  exhibition  wore  ezMBined 
by  the  Executiye  Committee,  and  the  following  awards  made : 

Beat  three  bottles  Catawba  Wine,  the  product  of  this  State— Dr.  H.  Sjchroeder,  Bloom- 
faigton » $18 

Best  three  bottles  Herbemont  Wine,  the  product  of  this  State— To  same M 

Best  three  bottles  Wine  firom  any  other  grape — Norton's  Yirginla  Seedling— To  same.  10 
Best  Cheny  Wina— E.  Tanner,  Decatur 18 

LOT  40-CANNED  AND  PRESBRYED  FRUlia 
Second  best preseryed  Quinces  in  sugar— Mrs.  Allinaon,  Macon ....$1 

Best  preseryed  Peaches  in  sugar— Mrs.  Anderson,  Decatur , 

Second  best,  Miss  Julia S.  McDonald,  Jacksonvtlle 

Best  preseryed  Plums  in  sugar — Mrs.  W.  Anderson,  Decatur 

Second  beatk  Mrs.  Susanna  Tait,  Decatur 


Best  preseryed  Pears  in  sugar— Mra.  S.  AUinson,  Maeon . . 
Second  beat,  Mra.  J.  J.  Jonea,  Decatur...... » 

Best  Crab  Apple  Jelly— Mra.  &  Allinaon,  Mseon 

Beat  Plum  Jelly^Mrs.  Anna  E  Millikin,  Decatur 

Beat  Quince  JeDj^-Mra.  &  Allinaon,  Macon 

Beat  Currant  Jelly— Miss  K.  L.  Bedford,  Paris,  Kentucky. 

Baet  Annie  Bntian    Mra.  AnMAnn^  T«ii  nAAAini^ 
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LOT  41--FL0W1RS  AND  PLANTS. 

BMiooQectkmof  Besomaa — M.  L.  Diinkp,  Champaign |S 

Seoood  best  eoHeetton  of  disUnot  yarietiM  of  Green  Hooae  Planta  in  bloom— M.  L. 
Donlap,  Ghampaa^n 6 

Seoead  best  ooUectioii  of  Faschiasin  bloom— M.  L.  Danlap,  Champaign 2 

Beat  eoQectioB  of  Pmosies  in  bloom— M.  L.  Dnnlap 8 

Baal  aad  greatest  ^spl&y  of  Gladioli  in  bloom— F,  K.  Phoonix,  Bloomington 1 

BMtaDdmatoatdisplaj^of  Petoniaa— F.  K.  Phooix a 

Heeondbest,  M.  I>oyle,  Springfield. Joncnai. 

Beat  and  greatest  variety  of  Dahlias,  named  and  in  bloom^F.  K.  Pbcaniz .4 

BeattwdTeDiasunilar  Blooms — ^F.  K.  Phcenix,  Bloomington... 8 

Seeoiid  best  and  sTeaiest  Tarietj  of  Boses  in  pots,  in  bloom— Mcs.  X  it.  Oardaer,  De- 


8 

Beat  and  matesi  ▼ariety  Verbenas  in  h1oam—F.  K.  PbcMiix 2 

8eaoodbesk»  M.  L«.  Danlap,  Champaign Jonmal. 

Saeeod  best  aod  g;reatest  Tarietj  of  Astors  in  bloom— Mrs.  M.  Elson,  Deostnr . .  .Journal. 

Awmtdm^  C<mwkiUU€^ — Sfunnel  Hood,  Springfield,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Lonlsa  Rayold^ 
Ctaaafflla  ;  Mis«  Uaacf  Iiarrimore,  Bloomington. 

LOT  48— FLORAL  DESIGNS  AND  BOUQUETS. 

Bast  and  moat  taatefally  arranged  Cut  Flowers— F.  K.  Phoonix,  Bloomington %% 

Bast  aad  moal  tastefaUy  arranged  pair  Bound  Booqnels—L.  W^  Minor,  Deeator 2 

Awmr^mq  Caammtim. — C.  R.  Orermaan,  Bloomington,  Chairman:  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Na- 
perriDe;  Mrs.  Dr.  Johns,  Decatur;  Miaa  Liszj  FinTj,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Frekardt,  Circle- 
▼iU^Ohio;  Mra.  jyr^  King,  Decatur. 


CLASS  I— FINE  ARTS,  ETC. 

&.  H.  HoLoiB,  Bloomington,  Sr^erinUndini, 

LOT  48-MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Beat  Sqaare  Piano  Forte— W.  B.  Bradbnrj,  New  York  ci^. Medal. 

BestMaodeon— U.T.  Merritt  A  Co.,  Chicago Medal. 

BaalFtole— H.  Qardner,  Decatur MedaL 

Beat  TioGneeUo—H.  Gardner,  Decatnr MedaL 

Amm^imo  CommUUs.—Wm,  Dnana  Wilson,  Desmolnes,  Iowa,  Chainnan:  Mrs.  Sweat, 
Peoria :  Miaa  E.  Larrimore,  Bloomington;  H.  A.  Adams,  Sandwich,  DeKslb  county ;  E. 
K.  Gian;  Soatb  Pass,  Union  oountj. 

liOT  44-SCULPTUBE,  PAINTING.  DRAWING.  ETC. 

en  of  Sculpture— Charles  N.  Pike,  Springfidd.: Medal. 

t  Carving  In  Wood— Wm.  Martin - Medal. 

teoUeetion  of  Paintings  in  Oil— K.  H.  Fell,  Bloomington MedaL 

Beat  Wood  Cui^Boud  A  Chandler,  Chicago MedaL 

of  Floweis,  painted  In  Water  Colors— Mra.  C.  A.  T.  Green,  Harria- 
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CLASS  K— TEXTILE  FABRICS,  SEWING  AND  KNIT- 
TING MACmNES. 

A.  J.  M ▲moVy  Prophetttows,  Sypm^ntmdmt 

LOT  i6-HILL  AND  HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS. 

Beat  ten  yardi  Jeana— C.  P.  Bnrohfield,  SuIUtmi,  Monltrie  coantj MedaL 

Beat  diaplar  of  Domeatie  Mannfaotiirea.  Woolen  Gooda— C.  P.  Burcbfield,  SalliTsn, 
Homtrte  ooanty , |5 

Best  diapUy  of  Domeatie  Haattfaetiirea,  Linen  Qooda— Mra.  Elisabeth  Maffit»  Dacator. .  5 
Seoond  beat,  Mra.  E.  H.  Caaa»  Deeator ^ 9 

LOT  4e— NEEDLE,  SHELL  AND  WAX  WORK. 

Beat  Plain  Knitting— Mra.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatnr $4 

Seoond  beat,  lira.  M.8tae7,JaokaonriUe ^ 

Third  beat»Mra.M.Stao7,JaokaonTille 

Beat  Plain  8ewinf(—liiaaSalliaBamiltoB,Deeatw 

Beat  Groehet  or  Faner  Knitting  Work— Hra.  Henry  Biahop,  Decatnr 

Seoondbe8t,MiaaJnliaA.  I^la,  Decatur 

Third  beat,  Miaa Caroline  Colladajr,  Haoon 

Beat  and  moat  taatefullj  executed  Quilt,  or  CoTerlei   JUra.  0.  FltaaimmoDa,  Jadaos- 

Tille 

Second  beat^  Mra.  Owana,  Springfield 

Third  beat,  Miaa  Mary  E.  Cuaaina,  Decatur 

Best  Lace  Work  or  Hematiteh— Mra.  E.  A.  Stroh,  Decatur 

Second  beat,  Mra.  YanDuaan,  Springfield. 

.  M.  YanDaaan,  Springfield 

,  Decatur 

f  Decatur 

Best  Needle  Work  or  Flosa  Embroidery— Mra.  E.  A.  Stroh,  Decatur 

Second  beat.  Mra.  0.  Fitxaimmona,  JacksouTille 

Thirdbeat,Mra.M.M.YanDuaen,  Springfield.. » 


Best  Silk  Embroidery— Mra.  W.J.  Brown,  Decatur i 

Second  beat,  Mra.  M.  M.  YanDuaen,  Springfield* 2 

Beat  and  most  taateful  display  of  work  in  Wax,  Feathera,  Hair,  Crape,  Spice,  Ac.— The 
firat  premium  waa  equally  dirided  between  Mra.  O.  S.  Lyon,  Decatur,  and  Mra.  L. 

Babcock,  Springfield,  Agricultural  Wreath,  madeof  aeeda 4 

Second  Premtum,  Mias  Mary  Smith,  Monticello S 

Third  Premium,  Mra.  N.  Bedford,  Paria,  Kentoeky 1 

Beat  Shell.  Leather,  Beada,Mosaio,  or  Papier  Mache  Work— Mra.  C.  B.  Bryant, Kaakakaa  4 

Second  beat.  MtasKateC.  Goltra,  Jadcsonville 8 

Third  beat,  Mra.  J.  A.  Buckingham,  Decatur « 1 

Awm%Ut%ff  Cmmmm,^-J(}mL  B.  H.  Beebe,  Ohairman ;  Mra.  H.  M.  Mitchell.  Qninay  ; 
Mra.  C.  H.  Franklin,  Chicago ;  Mra.  A.  B.  Millikin,  Decatur;  Mlaa  C.  Kile,  Paria. 

LOT47-SEWINQ  AND  KNITTING  MACHINES. 
Beat  Sewing  Machine  for  general  purposes,  Grorer  it  Baker— F.  W.  Ludlow,  agent, 
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Beti  oolleotion,  maitrsttnf  the  G«olog7  o^  Illinoto— Dliiioff  ITttaral  Htetorr  Sooietj, 
byO.D.Waber,  Bloomiiigtoii...T. I.  SO 

BartooUaetioii  of  Usefla  Miner«lt-^lUiioSt  Natural  Hiatory  Soeiety,  by  0.  D.  WUber.  90 

Awwr&mf  Ctmmimt,'^.  F.  Wright^  ChaimaB;  A.  H.  Worihen,  Waitair,  Haaoock 
wuaty  i  J«  W.  Powell*  Chicago. 

GLASS  M. 

€.  W.  Wntm,  Salem,  Svfttinfmimt 

LOT  40-.PLOWINQ  AlTD  SPADUfG  MAT0HB8. 

nownra  jlltoi  worn,  laau 

FlntP)remiiimairardedtoB.C.  MUla, Salem,  Marion eooaly..... $1S 

Second  JE^reminm,  WflktnaoD  Forneas,  OnoQway  Um% 10 

Third Premhim* B. K. iMaden.  WUMi.lUoQa  ooufty...., 6 


FlratP»emi«aii,B.Q.]fni8.  Salem.  Marioiiceiiiity Ift 

Second  Premium.  J.  J.  Webfter,  Salem,  Marion  oonnty ^ 10 

AwanUmff  (^gmmi««L— Samael  Graham,  Pari^Edgaroonnty :  0.  Poole,  Shawneetown ; 
0.  Bagley,  Uplanda,  Lee  oonnlj ;  A.  J.  Pear^,  OenMia,  Marion  oeunty ;  Wm.  Battell* 
Qoiaegr,  Adama  oow^y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GLASS  F— Lov  81. 

CombiDed  Roller,  Olod  Onuher  and  Drill— By  Ghariee  E.  MUlerp  AMoiia,  Glermonty 
connty,  Ohio.    Commended. 

tee-Horse  Hoe— By  Momtb.  Lincoln,  Merion  and  Rich,  Gbioago,  m.    Commended. 

[NoTB^— The  eriiibition  of  Beapera,  Mowers  and  Headers  in  thia  Loi  was  very  fine, 
bm  by  a  prerionaiy  understood  arrangemeat  no  trial  was  had  and  no  awards  made.] 

GLASS  F— Lot  %%. 

A  Lifting  Jaek— By  Thoa.  Ihmkam,  of  Maddnaw,  Taaewdl  oo«Bty,  HL    C^Mmeodod. 

Hay  Knii»— By  same.    Oommended. 

Sanford  k  MaUor/s  Patent  Flax  and  Hemp  Breaking  Machine— By  ITelsen  Stlllman, 
Gli^eago,  DL    Tory  highly  comnended,  and  silTor  medal  awarded  by  the  Board. 

Com  Baaket— By  J.  P.  Bdie,  Rookford,  HL    Commended,  and  silrer  medal  awarded 
by  the  Board. 

four-Horse  Powei^By  Dillman  k  Ga,  Joliet,  DL    Higkly  commended. 

Ciroular  Band  Gmtter— By  A.  J.  Luckey,  Janesrille,  Wis.    Highly  commended. 

Improved  Car  Truck— By  Thomas  'Wilson,  Baily,  Ogle  c«unty,  HL  Hi^^  oomikended.^ 

Grain  Separator  and  Oat  Extractor — By  J.  Furgusoui  Dubuque,  Iowa.    Highly  com- 
meoded,  and  silver  medal  awarded  by  the  Board. 

Com  Harrester— By  L.  D.  Budlong,  Kinmundy,  Marion  county,  Illinois.    Commended. 

Grain  Separator— By  Tanghn  k  Co.,  Chicago.    Highly  commended. 

CLASS  Fr-LOT  U. 

DitcUng  Machine— By  M.  F.  Wickerphans,  SpringHeld,  HI.    Highly  (bommended. 

Cmttle  PoiBF.  for  flann  purposes— By  J.  F.  Black  and  A.  Bnibaker^  Lancaster,  Cass 
county,  UL    Hl^ily  commended. 
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Bidlroad  Iron  StrilghteDer  aad  Oinrer— By  Daniel  Bolton,  Springfield,  DL*  HigMf 
commended. 

CLASS  F— Lot  84. 

Model  of  Eraporttoi^Bj  Joseph  0.  Andrews,  Decatur,  DL    HigUf  ooBoieDdad. 

Britten's  Continnons  Copper  Strip  Lishtning  Conductor— Bj  N.  Britton,  Chicago,  HL 
Worthy  the  highest  consideration  for  simplicity  of  construction  and  ease  of  erection. 

Dr.  Hall's  Patent  Copper  Scroll  Li^tning  Bod— By  Smith  k  Tanner,  Chicago,  DL 
Commended. 

Combined  Store  Corer  Lifter  and  Holder— By  J.  W.  Hawxhurt,  Chicago,  DL     Wffh 
est  commendation— Tory  simple,  cheap  and  effeotlTe. 

Kerosene  Crater  for  heating  purpoees— By  J.  W.  Hawxhurst,  Chicago,  DL    Highest 
commendation. 

ImproTcd  Hemming  Shield  for  hand  lewing— By  J.  W.  Hawxhnrst,  Chleago,  IU> 
Higheat  commen&tion,  and  especially  reoeamended  to  the  nodoe  of  ladieik 

Flexible  Shawl  and  Nnnery  Fin— By  J.  W.  Hawzhurst,  Chicago,  DL    Commended. 

Letter  and  Inroice  Filer— By  J.  W.  Hawxhnrst,  Chicago,  10.    Highly  commended. 

Wonder  Kerosene  Burner— By  D.  Bruton,  Chicago,  III.    Highly  cbmmendedb 

CLASS  F— Lot  85. 

Model  of  Portable  Fence — ^By  A.  C.  Comman,  Decatur,  DL    Commended. 

Haw's  Patent  Portable,  Elerating,  Foldhiff  and  BcTolTing  Clothes  Dryer— By  Geo. 
H.  Page,  Chicago,  DL    Highly  commended. 

Ironing  Stand,  comprising  bureau,  lounge  and  sofiu-^y  Miss  M.  L.  BcTcns,  Atlanta, 
DL    Highly  commend^ 

Ice  Cream  Freezer— By  Hamilton  &  Ashton,  Jacksonyille,  DL    Highly  commended. 

UniTcrsal  Clothes  Wringer— By  C.  Williams,  Beloit,  Wis.    Highly  oommeoded. 

Patent  Elastic  Spring  Coupling  for  Yehidei— By  G.  S.  Manning,  Springfield,  DL 
Highly  commended. 

Sulky- By  Thos.  H.  Brown,  Korelty  Carriage  Worlof,  Chicago,  HI.    Hi^y  com- 
mended. 

Brake  for  any  Wagon— By  J.  Sager,  Beiridere,  DL    Commended. 

Improvement  in  Wm^ou  Wheels,  on  running  gear  of  two-horse  wagone— Bty  John 
Kirkman,  Peoria,  DL    Commended. 

Skelcften  Wagon^-By  fhos.  H.  Brown,  NoTelty  Carriage  Works,  Chfoago,  DL    Oora- 
mended  as  excellent  material  and  workmanship. 

CLASS  F— Lot  86. 
Alphabet  Box- By  J.  F.  Schock,  Decatur,  DL    Highly  commended. 
Wooden  Burial  Cases— By  S.  D.  fiprague,  Haydeorille,  Mass.    Highly  commended. 
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Potatoes  from  «eed---B J  HotpitAl  for  lD8aiM»  JtdnoBTille,  His.    Commended. 

Sage,  SftTory,  Ptfilej  and  Gelerj— ^By  same;    Commended, 

Sweet  Cora— By  S.  Wilber,  Momenoe,  lUf.    Commended. 

Lot  of  Spring  Wbeai— By  B.  Leeter,  of  Ringwood,  His.    Commended. 

Sample  0.6  ponnds)  mannfkctnred  Tobacco— Bj  James  P.  Bohannan  &  Co.,  Anna, 
His.    Highly  Commended. 

Sample  of  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Sfarnp— By  B.  Qarrettson,  Tonics,  Ills.    Commended. 

Sample  of  Bhubarb  StaBcs— By  Stillman  Barber,  MHlmine,  His.    Commended. 

Sample  of  Cotton— By  Jas.  H.  Craln.    Commended. 

CLASS  Q— Lor  S8. 

Silrer  Cake— By  Mrs.  A.  C.  Comman,  Becatnr,  Bis.    Commended. 

CkrfdCake— By  same.    Commended. 

Marble  Cake — By  same.    Commended. 

Bottie  of  Honey,  fbrty>fonr  years  old — ^By  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stroh,  Decatur.      Commended 
as  wen  preserred. 

Cookies— By  Miss  Mary  Powell,  Deoatnr,  His.    Commended. 

CLASS  H— Lot  4a 
Perpetual  bearing  Raspberries— by  S.  Tanner,  Decatur,  His.    Commended. 
Cincinnati  Red  Raspberries— By  same.    Commended. 
Oatawba  Grape  Jelly— By  Mrs.  O.  H.  Kates,  Decatur,  His.    Commended. 
Blackberry  Jelly— By  same.    Commended. 

Oamned  Blackberries — By  Mrsi  Sarah  Allinson,  Decatur.    Commended. 
A|iple  Jelly— By  Mrs.  E.  A.  Jones,  Decatur,  Hlsi    Commended. 
Grab  Af^e  Preserres— By  Miss  K.  L.  Bedford,  Paris,  Ky.    Commended. 
Grape  Jelly— By  Mrs.  J.  J.  Jones,  Decatur,  IDs.    Commended. 
Tomato  Butter— By  Mrs.  E.  Bowen,  Decatur,  His.    Commended. 
Apple  Jelly— By  Miss  Julia  &  McDonald,  JaeksonTiUe,  His.    Commended* 
Bottle  of  Cherries— By  same.    Commended. 
Bottle  of  Blackberries— By  ssKO.    Commended. 

CLASS  H— Lor  89. 

Samples  of  78  yarieties  of  Pears,  (not  competing)— By  niwanger  k  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  7.    EHf^j  commended. 

GrM>e  Vines  grown  in  pots— By  H.  Schroeder,  Bloomingt<«,  Bis.    Commended 

CLASS  H— Lor  41. 

GoUection  of  Geraniums— By  M  L.  Dunlap,  Cliampaign,  BL    Commended. 

CLASS  H— Lor  4S. 

Lot  of  Canary  Birds— By  Thomas  Hanrey,  Pana,  Bis.    A  Tery  large  and  fine  lot  of 
bird%  the  cage  most  beautifully  and  tasteAilly  arranged.    Hic^est  commendation. 

CLASS  I— Lor  48. 

Case  of  Dental  Speelmen»— By  Dr.  C.  J.  Dennis,  Peoria,  lUa.    Commended. 

Cabinet  Organ— By  Mason  k  Hsmlin,  Boston,  Massi    Highly  commended. 

Acoordeon— By  H.  Gardiner,  Decatur,  Bis.    Commended. 
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CLASS  I— Lot  44. 

OntyoQ  Drtwingt^Bj  Mrs.  0.  Z.  Green,  Harriftown,  HU.    fieeommendedbj  the  oom- 
miUee  m  worthy  of  special  notice. 

Speohneos  of  GralaiDg,  in  imitntion  of  wood  and  marble— B/  Thomaa  Hart,  Spring- 
field.   Commended  aa  extraordinary  imitations. 

GLASS  K— Lot  45. 

Mannlaetttred  Gooda— By  Stamper,  Condell  k  Oo^  Deoatniv  I1I&    Commended  highly. 

Display  of  Woolen  Mill  Fabrioi— By  Boyd,  HaskeU  k  Co.,  Decator,  lUs.    Commended* 

Piano  CoFor— By  Mri.  Julia  M.  Gardinari  Deoatar,  Dla.    Hi|^  commended. 
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WINTER  MEETING  OF    EXECUTIVE    BOARD. 

JANUARY    9,    18«4. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 

For  the  best  Market  6trden-*To  Dr.  H.  Sohroder,  of  Bloomington,  McLean  Co. .  .|20 

For  the  best  Apple  Orchard— To  8.  B.  Hard,  of  Woodaide,  Sangamon  county. ...  15 

For  the  best  Essay  on  "  the  In-door  adornment  of  Home" — To  Mrs.  J.  R.  Woods, 
of  Upper  Alton 10 

The  Essays  of  Miss  Sarah  E.  Ramsey,  and  of  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Edwards,  on  the  same 
•objeoi,  were  highly  commended,  and  (the  consent  of  the  aathoresses  beiog  first  ob* 
tttined)  ordered  to  be  pablisbed  in  the  next  rolome  of  Transactions. 

fMrs.  Edwards  has  not  consented  to  permit  the  pul^ioation  of  the  Essay  presented 
byher.— Ac*y.] 

An  Essay  on  *'  the  Education  of  Famier*s  Danghters,**  by  Miss  Mary  K.  Murtfeldt, 
of  Rockfonl,  was  read,  highly  commended,  and  (the  consent  of  the  authoress  being 
first  obtained)  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  next  Tolume  of  Transactions. 

For  the  best  three  bottles  of  Catawba  Wine— To  Dr.  H.  Schroder,  of  Bloom- 
ington ; $10 

For  the  best  three  boUles  of  Isabella  Wine— To  Dr.  H.  Schroder,  of  Bloomington. .  10 

For  the  best  three  bottles  of  wine  from  any  other  grape— To  Dr.  H.  Schroder,  of 
Bloomington,  for  wine  made  from  the  Delaware  grape 10 

For  the  best  Strawberry  Wine— To  Thos.  Bradbury,  of  Griggsville,  Pike  county. .     8 

For  the  best  six  bottles  of  Tinegar— ^To  S.  R.  Hurd,  of  Woodside,  Sangamon  Co. .     8 

For  the  best  Morello  Cherry  Wine— To  Thos.  Bradbury,  of  GriggiTille,  Pike  county, 
discretionary  premium 8 

Award  of  preminms  continued  March  12, 1864 : 

For  the  best  gallon  of  Simp  made  f^m  Chinese  Sogar  Cane— To  Thomas  Brad* 
bury,  of  OriggsviUe,  Pike  county..*.  10 

For  the  best  gallon  of  Sirup  made  from  Afiioan  Sugar  Cane  (Imphee)— To  J.  H. 
Smith,  of  Qmncy,  Adams  county 10 

For  the  best  Cheese  under  one  year  old— To  Chas.  H.  Rosenstiel,  of  Freeport, 
Stephenson  county 10 

For  the  best  Fresh  Butter  in  rolls— To  Chas.  H.  Rosenstiel,  of  Freeport,  Stephen- 
son county 10 
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STATEMENTS  OF  FIELD  CROPS,  ETC. 


STATEMENTS  OP  &  W.  ARNOLD. 


Statemeot  of  S.  W.  Arnold,  of  Cortland,  DeEalb  Co.,  IllinoU,  on  Field  Crops  railed  bf 
him  and  entered  for  preminms  with  the  Illinois  State  Affrioultoral  Society,  DeceeDber 

1,  1368. 

WHEAT. 

The  land  on  which  wheat  was  raised  the  past  season,  and  the 
same  surveyed  hj  D.  W.  Lamb  and  described  by  survey  bill  here- 
with forwarded,  is  high,  rolling  prairie,  seven  years  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  one  crop  of  barley  and  six  of  wheat ;  the  previous  crop  was 
wheat ;  no  manure,  except  the  straw  of  one  crop  of  wheat  burned 
on  the  ground ;  plowed  early  last  fiEdl ;  sowed  the  fore  part  of 
April,  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit ;  one  imd  a  halfoushelfi 
seed  per  acre,  with  Gaboon's  broad  cast  sower ;  variety,  China  Tea; 
dragged  and  cross  dragged,  and  rolled ;  quantitv  of  land,  five  28-100 
acres ;  number  of  bushels,  measured  in  a  semed  half  bushel,  one 
hundred  and  four  and  one-hall  The  expei^e  of  the  crop  was  as 
follows : 

Plowing,  8  days,  dragging  and  rolling,  2  days,  $2 $10  00 

Sowing,  50  cts.,  8  busEels  seed,  $1,— $8  00 8  50 

Harvesting  and  stacking,  $2  per  acre 10  56 

Threshing,  8  cts.  per  bushel,  marketing,  2  cts 10  43 

$39  49 
Cb. 

By  10^  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  now  at  R.  R  station  $1 . .  $104  50 


OOBN. 

The  land  on  which  the  Com  crop  was  raised,  and  described  in 
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Kve  bnsliels  of  ears  taken  at  random  out  of  crib  the  20ih  of  Is  o- 
Tember,  (an  average  lot,)  shelled  and  measured  in  a  sealed  half 
boshel;  qnantity,  Siree  bushels  and  three  lbs.,  (the  lbs.  weighed 
'With  steelyardB);  amount  of  shelled  corn  ^own  on  the  piece,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  bushels  and  one-half,  rejecting  small  frac- 
tions. 

I  did  not  notice  the  new  regulations  respecting  the  measurement 
ol  the  com  crop,  nntil  a  considerable  part  of  my  crop  was  har- 
Teated,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  comply  strictly  with  in- 
atruddonB. 

The  expense  of  the  com  crop  was  as  follows : 

Plowing  and  dragging,  $1  25  per  acre $8  75 

Plantii^  and  rolhng,  6  men  and  team  one  day,  at  $1 6  00 

Seed 100 

Working  5  times,  1  day  each  time 7  50 

Harvesting,  $2  per  acre 14  00 

Shelling  and  marketing,  4  cts.  per  bushel 12  00 

$49  25 
By  S9d^  bushels  com,  now  worth  80  cts.  i)er  bushel $239  69 


POTATOES. 

The  ground  on  which  the  potatoes  were  raised,  the  same  sur- 
veyed and  described  hj  D.  W.  Lamb,  in  survey  bill,  is  rather  flat, 
mucky  soil,  mixed  considerably  witii  sand  washed  on  from  a  sand  hill 
near  by ;  six  years  under  cultivation  in  wheat  and  bai-ley ;  plowed 
in  fore  |«rt  of  May;  draped ;  marked  three  and  a  half  feet,  and 
planted  two  feet  betweenmUs;  seed  cut  into  pieces  containing  two 
eyea  on  eaeh  niece,  and  two  pieces  in  each  hill ;  furrowed  rather 
deep  ;  workea  once  with  cultivator  and  once  with  plow,  turning 
fnrrow  towards  thepUmts;  quantity  of  land,  50.100  5-10  of  an  acre  • 
iMimberof  bushete,  cue  hundred  and  sixty-three;  variety,  Peachblow, 
Expenses  of  the  crop  as  follows : 

Plowing,  dragging,  rolling  and  marking  land,  1  day *2  Cio 

Five  baahds  seed,  76ct8 8  *^^ 
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TUBNIPS. 

Baised  on  high  land,  descending  to  the  south ;  has  been  mod- 
erately manured  in  previotis  years :  preceded  this  season  by  a  crop 
of  early  peas ;  sown  about  26th  of  J  uly :  ground  plowed,  draggea 
and  sown  immediately ;  covered  by  rolling ;  sown  broad  cast ; 
hand  hoed  once ;  land  41-100  of  an  acre. 

Whole  expense  of  raising,  about. ••••.<,...«.• $3  03 

Pulling  and  marketing 8  00 

$11  00 
Oe. 

110  bushels  sold,  at  an  average  of  33  cts.  per  bushel $86  00 

10  bushels  kept  at  homeat  33  cts.  per  bushel 3  30 

$39  60 

Variety,  White  Flat  Dutch,  and  Red  Top  Strap  Leaf. 

IkKalb  CowUy,  tt, 

8.  W.  Arnold,  being  duly  sworn,  lays  thai  b«  raised  crops  of  Wheat  Com»  Potatoes 
and  Tamipt  the  past  season,  on  the  pieoes  of  land  snrrejed  hj  Daniel  W.  Lamb,  aad 
that  the  qoantities  and  Talnes  are  as  stated  aborOijuid  that  he  was  assisted  in  hanpeating 
and  measuring  said  crops  br  Irwin  B.  B.  Arnold,  Thomas  Arnold,  and  Lewis  B.  Wager: 
that  the  statements  annezea.  as  to  the  manner  of  coltiration,  expense,  etc.,  are,  in  all 
respects,  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief;  and  the  samples  exhibited  are  Mr 
aTerage  samples  of  the  crop.  &  W.  ABHOLD. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  daj  of  December,  1868. 

AMOS  D.  BBOWN,  JviHoe  0/ tJU  I'^a^ 

DeKalb  Oinmif,  «t. 

Irwin  B.  B.  Arnold,  Thomas  Arnold,  and  Lewis  B.  Wager,  being  dnbr  sworn,  say,  that 
thej  assisted  8.  W.  Arnold  in  harresttng,  getting  out  ana  measurtog  tne  crops  of  Wheai, 
Com,  Potatoes  and  Turnips,  referred  to  In  the  abore  statements,  and  that  the  qnanti  ' 


mode  of  cnltivation,  etc.,  as  there  stated,  are  true,  and  they  were  grown  on  tne  lots  of 
land  surrejed  by  D.  W.  Lamb.  IBWUf  B.  B.  ABNOLD, 

THOMAS  a  ABNOLD, 
LEWIS  0.  WAOGB. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  December,  1868. 

AMOS  D.  BB0W5,  JmHo$  ^  tiie  Pm$, 

iHKdlb  OoutUf,  m. 

Daniel  W.  Lamb,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  a  Sorr^yor;  and  that  he  hss  snrreyed, 
with  chain  and  compass,  several  pieces  of  land  upon  the  form  of  S.  W.  Arnold,  and  on 
which  he  raised  crops  thepresent  year,  and  the  quantities  of  land  are  as  follows : 

That  on  which  Spring  Wheat  was  grown  contains  fire  acres  88-100,  and  no  more:  that 
on  which  Com  was  grown  containsi  ssTen  acres,  and  no  more ;  that  on  which  Potatoes 
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STATBHBKT  OF  S.  W.  ABNOLD. 

SPBINO  WHEAT. 

SMeUl  Premhim  of  Ball'i  Combined  Beiq>er  and  Mower  was  awarded  to  8.  W.  Arnold,  of 
'  X?ortlandy  DeKalb  eoimtj,  for  beat  twentj  aoree  of  apring  wheat 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  maimer  and  cost  of  raising 
twenty-six  64.100  acres  of  sprinff  wheat  dming  the  season  of  1862 : 

My  fium  lies  in  the  town  of  Pierce,  county  of  DeEalb.  The 
land  on  which  this  wheat  was  raised  is  gently  rolling  prairie,  the 
field  being  considerably  highest  near  the  centre,  and  descending  on 
three  sides,  as  near  to  slou^  land  as  it  is  practicable  to  raise  wheat. 
The  plowing  was  done  in  the  autumn  prerious.  with  a  good  two- 
horse  team,  depth  from  fiVe  to  eight  incnes.  This  crop  is  the  fifth 
raised  on  the  land  since  breaking,  four  of  which  were  wheat  and  one 
com  on  a  part,  and  on  the  other  part  the  whole  five  were  wheat. 
The  wheat  was  sown  the  last  we«  in  Mardi  and  the  first  week  in 
April,  on  the  furrows,  with  Gaboon's  Broadcast  Sower,  at  the  rate 
oi  1^  bushels  per  acre,  and  dragged  across  the  fhrrows  once  oyer 
and  cross  dragged,  lapping  the^ag  one  hal£  The  ground  being 
wet,  rolling  was  omitted.  The  part  of  the  field  first  sown  was  the 
best.  Yanety  China  Tea.  Thelandhasneyerbeen  manured,  except 
by  burning  tne  straw  of  previous  crops  upon  it. 

The  expenses  of  cultivating  and  harvesting  are  as  follows : 

Plowing,  $1  per  acre $26  64 

Sowitig  and  aragffing  at  40c 10  66 

Reaping,  621c. ;  Dmding  and  shocking,  62|. :  $1  25 88  80 

StacKing,  40c  per  acre 10  66 

Threshmg  486  bushels  at  8a  per  bushel 84  88 

Cleaning  and  marketing  8c«  per  bushel 18  08 

Total  cost $129  22 

Sold  at  an  average  of  75c.  per  bushel $827  00 

The  above  prices  are  what  I  oould  have  hired  others  to  have 
done  the  labor  and  boarded  thomselvee  for,  excepts  the  binding, 
blocking  and  part  of  the  threshing,  which  was  performed  by  my- 
self and  family,  and  laborers  hired  by  the  month  at  much  less  than 
ordinary  wages  by  the  day. 

aw.  ABNOW. 


S.  W.  Arnold,  betas  dvly  iwom,  eara  thai  he  raised  a  crop  of  apring  wteat  npon  fmd 

anreyed  bj  Daniel  w.  Lamb  the  paat  aeaaon,  and  the  quantity  ox  grain  grown  thereon 

waa  four  hnndred  and  thirty-aiz  buahela,  partly  weighed  ahd  partly  measured  in  a  sealed 


half  bnshel,  and  that  he  was  aasisted  in  harrestinff  and  measoring  said  orop  1^  Charles 
M.  Downa,  Gilbert  L.  Arnold  and  Irwin  R.  Arnold ;  that  the  statement  annexed  snb- 
aorihed  bj  this  deponent  as  to  the  manner  of  cnltiyation,  expense,  etc.,  is.  In  all  respects* 
trae  to  the  best  of  his  knowMgs  and  belief^  and  the  sample  of  grain  exnibited  is  a  ftir 
•▼eirage  sample  of  the  whole  orop. 


Sworn  t«  before  me  this  lllh  day  of  Deoember,  1862. 

ABRAM  OONANT,  J.  P. 


a  W.ARHOLD* 
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Charles  M.  Dowdb,  Gilbert  L.  Arnold,  uii  Irwin  B.  Arnold,  befiaff  dolj  Sfrom,  aay  tfccj 
assisted  S.  W.  Arnold  in  jetting  out,  barvesting  and  measuring  bis  crop  of  wfaei^  rs- 
ferred  to  in  the  aboye  amdaTit,  and  tbat  tbe  qnaatitj  of  grain  was  four  hnndred  and 
thirl^-six  bushels,  and  was  grown  upon  ground,  as  stated  in  the  affidarit  ofS.  W.  AnMld. 

G.  L.  ARNOIA 
L  B.  ABNOLa 

a  M.  Dowia 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  Sd  day  of  December,  1868.  ABBAM  CONANT,  J.  P. 

Daniel  W.  Lamb,  being  dnlr  swonLsajs  be  is  a  surrejor ;  that  he  surrejed  with  ehaia 
and  compass  the  land  upon  which  S.  W.  Arnold  raised  a  crop  of  aprinff  wheat  the  past 
season ;  that  the  land  is  in  one  contigoons  pieoe,  and  the  quantitj  is  twenty-six  64.1160 
acres  and  no  more.  -m         r  n         f^^jfj^i^  VT.  LAM& 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  December,  ISet.  ABBAM  GONANT,  J.  P. 

[The  aboTc  statement  was  accidentally  omitted  from  among  those  presented  at  the 
Winter  Meetings  January,  18M.] 


STATEMENT  GF  &  B.  HUBD. 


OBCHABDS. 
WooosiDi,  Sangamon  County,  m.,  Dtetmbtr,  81,  186S. 

Hy  farm  is  aitiiated  six  miles  south  of  Springfield,  on  the  St 
Lonifi,  Alton  and  Chicago  railroad.  My  farm  is  level,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  timber,  with  a  black  prairie  soil,  having  a  day 
snb-soil,  with  descent  enough  to  drain  my  orchard.  I  plow  as  deep 
as  I  can,  throwing  the  soil  into  ridges  twenty-one  feet  apart.  On 
these  ridffes  I  plant  my  trees,  twenty-one  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  by 
digging  me  holes  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  mv  trees,  (for  I 
have  planted  of  all  ages  and  sizes.)  As  a  general  rule,  if  my  tree 
is  three  years  old,  three  feet  over  and  two  spade  blades  deep  wUl 
do ;  always  putting  the  top  soil  around  the  roots.  A  six  year  old 
tree  should  have  a  hole  six  feet  over.  1  have  had  many  such  bear  tiie 
same  year  of  transplanting.  I  always  mulch  and  water,  if  neces- 
sarv.  I  am  particular  in  selecting  trees,  so  that  there  is  the  least 
fenlt  to  be  found  with  them  in  regard  to  productiveness,  quality  of 
fruit,  and  as  long  keepers.  I  pay  five  cents  more  for  choice  of 
trees,  rather  than  have  whipstalks  given  me.  I  start  the  heads  of 
all  upright  growers  within  two  feet  of  the  ground  ;  others  one  foot 
higher.  I  commenced  planting  eight  years  ago,  on  the  ferm  where 
I  now  live,  and  have  been  particuEur  in  selecting  choice  fruit  ever 
since  my  boyhood.    I  have  five  acres  of  orchard,  with  two  hundred 
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Weetfield  Seeknoforther,  Swaar,  Prior's  Red,  Baldwin,  Northern 
qg'  Jonatlmn,  YeUow  BeMower,  Famense,  Newtown  Pippin, 
"«  8  J-ieaaant  American  Golden  Rnseet.  Poughkeepeie  RuBset, 
«»»e^ Janet.  Dominie,  WiUow  Twig,  White  Pipmn,  Wagoner, 
aea  t^heek  Pippin,  Little  Romanite,  Wine  Sap,  ^ubbarSton's 
YoriT^     R^Jlf^'^  Sweet,  Ladies'  Sweet,  Honej  Sweet,  of  New 

w  **  *  lift  of  sach  varieties  as  have  proven  most  profitable  for  mar- 
ket, 1  gabnut  the  fbUowing:  Fall  Pippin,  Rambo,  Fall  Wine, 
^«KMiM  Jtme,  Early  Harvest,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Ishmd  Greening, 
w^  8^  Esopus  Spitzenbnrg,  Donune,  Ranle's  Janet,  Willow 

For  a  liat  of  the  aix  best,  and  three  best  varieties  of  winter  ap- 
V*^  I  give  the  following : 

_^— Domine,"Wineeap,Raule's  Janet,  Willow  Twig,Newtowi» 

«Win,  Golden  Rnsset. 

IWnfar.— Domine,  Winesap,  Ranle's  Janet 

.V"*P  ™y  apples  in  barrels,  in  an  oat-room,  nntil  there  is  danger 

"wwt ;  1  then  pick  them  over  carefbllj,  and  move  them  into  my 

SS"'  T^«^  ^  *l»Jrty  by  eighteen.    A  frame  work,  of  fonr 

w^wja^  mth  shelves  on  it,  of  convenient  distance  apart,  with 

™«8a  mchee  high,  runs  Hirongh  the  oentftr  of  my  cellar, thns 

P™«  me  a  g^>od  chance  to  pick  over  and  assort  my  apples,  by 

?Mang  around  the  shelves.  j    rr~->    .^ 

SILAS  Ik.  QI7BD. 
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OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  AWARDS 
AT  THE  ILLINOIS   STATE   FAIR  OF  1864. 


CLASS  A— CATTLE. 

&  B.  Chandlir,  Belleyille,  Acting  SuperimiendenJL 
LOT  1— SHORT  HORN  BULLa 

BULLS  rOITB  T1AB8  OLD  AKD  OTUL 

First  Premium  to  **  Master  Mason,**  Samuel  Surer,  Monticello |tt 

Second  Premimn  to  "Lord  Highland,"  J.  H.  PickreU,  Harristown 15 

BULLS  THRU  TUBS  OLD  AKD  UlTDKB  FOUB. 

First  Premium  to  "Grand  Duke  of  Airdrie,**  James  M.  Hill,  Harristown 3& 

Second  Premium  to  "White  Count,**  A.  Eyman,  Harristown U 

BULLS  TWO  TBABS  OLD  AKD  UHDKB  THBIB. 

First  Premium  to  "Woodford,**  Wm.  Sandusky,  Indianola S5 

Second  Premium  to  "  Geo.  B.  McGlellan,**  H.  Sandusky,  Indianola 15 

BULLS  OKI  TBUL  OLD  AKD  UHDBB  TWO. 

First  Premium  to  "  Woodbume  Duke,**  Jas.  N.  Brown,  Berlin S5 

Second  Premium  to  "  Mortimer,**  Wm.  H.  Bererlj,  Atlanu 15 

BULL  CALF  UVDKB  Oin  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  "J.  W.  Singleton,**  J.  M.  Hill,  Harristown S5 

Second  Premium  to  "Highland  Duke,**  Jas.  M.  Hill,  Harristown 15 

Awardma  Oommctfoi.— (}eo.  M.  Ghambers,  Stephen  Ogden,  AbQah  Powers,  Ojnu 
Jones,  M.  L  SulliTant 

LOT  2— SHORT  HORNS— COWS  AND  HSUERa 

OOWS  FOUB  TIABS  OLD  AKD  OYXB. 
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cows  TWO  TXABS  OLD  AND  UNDER  THREZ. 


First  Premium  to  '^Countess,*'  Jaa.  N.  Brown,  Berlin $26 

Second  Premium  to  **Lady  Jones,"  J.  M.  Hill,  Harristown 16 


hufxbs  one  tub  old  and  undeb  two. 


ilrst  Premium  to  "White  Lady,"  J.  M.  Hill,  Harristown 26 

Second  Premium  to  "Mary  Childs,"  J.  H.  Piokrell,  Harristown 16 

HSITER  CAU  UNDER  ONE  TEAR  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  "Lady  Francis,"  J.  M.  Hill,  Harristown 26 

Second  Premium  to  "Miami  6  th,"  J.  B«  By  bum,  Bloomington 16 

Awarding  Committee. — Geo.  M.  Chambers,  Jaoksonyille ;  Thomas  Millikin,  Toronto, 
Didiana ;  Stephen  Ogden,  Paris ;  Jas..  B.  Hommet,  Gamargo ;  Abijah  Powers,  Gap 
Groye ;  John  Glaybaugh,  Garlyle. 

LOT  8— DEVONS. 

BULLS  F0X7R  TEARS  OLD  AND  OYER. 

First  Preiinium  to  "Duke  of  Wales,"  W.  H.  Locke,  Philo $26 

Second  Premium  to  "Glaucus,"  H.  0.  Johns,  Decatur 16 

BULLS  ONE  TEAR  OLD  AND  UNDER  TWO. 

First  Premium  to  "Gen.  Grant,"  G.  L.  Pate,  OatHn 26 

Second  Premium  to  "Forrester,"  Wm.  H.  Locke,  Philo 16 

00W8  rOUR  TEARS  OLD  AND  OYER. 

First  Plremium  to  "Broadhom,"  Wm.  H.  Locke,  Philo..  .^ 25 

Second  Premium  to  "Beauty,"  0.  L.  Pate,  Oatlin " 16 

00W8  THREE  TEARS  OLD  AND  UNDER  FOUR. 

Jlrst  Premium  to  "Miss  Quarterly,"  W.  H.  Locke,  Philo 26 

Second  Premium  to  "Bnk,"  G.  L.  Pate,  Gatlin 16 

HEIYER8  TWO  TEARS  OLD  AND  UNDER  VERSE. 

First  Premium  to  **Miss  Ourley,"  C.  L.  Pate,  Gatlin 26 

Second  Premium  to  "Flower  2d,"  W.  H.  Locke,  Philo 16 

HEmR  ONE  TEAR  OLD  AND  UNDEB  TWO. 

First  Premium  to  **Gherry8d,"W.  H.  Locke,  Philo *.  26 

Second  Premium  to  "Miss  Boucher,"  G.  L.  Pate,  Gatlin 16 

HEUBR  CALF  UNDER  ONE  TEAR  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  "Rose,"  W.  H.  Locke,.  Philo ^►. . .  25 

Second  Premium  to ''Topey,"  G.  L.  Pate,  Gatlin 16 

LOT  5— GRABES  AND  GROSSES.. 

cows  THREE  TEARS  OLD  AND  OTEB. 

Premiiim  to  **Milk  Maid,"  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown .$16 

HEUIR  ONE  TSAR  OLD*  AND  UNDER  TWO. 

Premium  to  ''Dora,"  J.  H.  PickreU,  Harristown 16 

HHVER  OAUr  UNDER  ONE  TEAR  OLD. 

Premium  to  "Grocus,"  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown » 10 
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LOT  '^— WORK  OX£K  AND  STEERS. 

TOKI  OZIN  OTUt  FOVB  TBAU  OLD. 

Preminm  to  J.  K.  Hill,  HArristown $10 

B07  not  oyer  16  yetn  old,  best  trtined  joke  of  steers,  over  two  years  old  and 
under  three,  Augustus  Bair,  Decatur ; 10 

Awardma  Oommitimfor  LoiM  8,  5  amd  7. — James  R.  Hammet,  Ghairman,  Camargo ; 
Dayid  Simkins,  Belfiut,  Ohio ;  H.  H.  Beedle>  Summerfteld. 

LOT  8— SWEEPSTAEEa 

BULL  AKD  Fin  00W8  01  Hlims,  OHI  TIAR  OLD  AMD  T7PWABD8,  FftOlT  OKI  OOmnT. 

First  Premium  to  James  N.  Brown,  Berlin $M 

Second  Premium  to  J.  K.  Hill,  Harristown. M 

nri  HiAD  or  caltis,  icalb  ahd  femalb,  uitdee  ohi  tbae  old,  and  vbok  on  oowrr. 

First  Premium  to  J.  K.  mil,  Harristown 40 

Second  Premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown M 

Bin  cow  OB  HiirBB  or  avt  A<n. 
Premium  to  "Oountess,"  James  K.  Brown,  Berlin 60 

BBIT  BULL  or  AVT  AOB. 

Premkm  to** MiUingtoD,**  James K.  Brown,  Berlin 60 

HBBD  or  HOT  LBBB  THAV  OBB  BULL  AHD  riYB  FBHALBS,  DBOFPBD  AKD  BBABBD  DT  THBSfATB, 
ABD  OWBBD  BT  OBB  IBDITIDUAL. 

Premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown 60 

Awearding  CbiMmittM.— W.  R  Duncan,  Ohairman,  Towanda ;  W.  B.  Foreman,  Nash- 
TiUe ;  E.  D.  Oairard,  Paris,  Ej.;  Jas.  R.  Hammet,  Camarao;  Darid  Simkins,  Belfast, 
Ohio ;  6.  W.  Frink,  Bloomington.  Mr.  £.  P.  Garrard  withdrew  after  the  ring  of  bulls 
was  examined. 

CLASS  B— HOKSES. 

C.  W.  WBBSfBB,  Salem,  Aetmg  SvpeHnimdeiO, 
LOT  9— THOROUGH  BREDS. 

BIALUOB  rOUB  TBAB8  OLD  ABD  OTBB. 

FfrsrPremium  to  *Toung  Barnton,**  Bell  Watkins,  Springfield $25 

Second  Premium  to  **Graj  Eagle,**  W.  D.  Bonta,  PleasnreTiile,  Kj 15 

STALLIOB  <0TBB  TWO  TBAB8  OLD  ABD  UBDBB  THBBB. 

First  Premium  to 'Tornado,"  W.  H.  Hartley  &  Go.,  Jacksonville SS 

Second  Premium  to  "Lamplighter,''  W.  D.  Bonta,  PleasureTille,  Ky 15 

BTALUOB  OTBB  OBB  TBAB  OLD  AJID  UBDBB  TWO. 

Premium  to  'lightning,**  Joseph  Morton,  JacksouTillc 25 

STALLIOB,  SUCKDie  OOLT. 

First  Premium  to  "Engineer,**  Joseph  If  orton,  JacksoBTiUe 25 

Second  Premium  to  ''Granby,**  K  Davis,  Bement 15 

THOROUGH  BRED  MARIS. 

MABBS  FOUBTBABS  OLD  ABD  OTBB. 

First  Premium  to  '^Cinderella,**  E.  DaTis,  Bement,  Piatt  county*  HI %M 

Second  Premium  to  ''Oarenna,**  Joseph  Morton,  JacksonTille n 
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7ILLT  TEUDD  TBA18  OLD  AXD  VmOOL  TOUB. 

Fremiom  to  '*GindereU%''  £.  Dayia,  Bement,  HI $26 

riLLT  TWO  TIAB8  OLD  AND  UITDBR  THBBB. 

First  Premium  to  ^ell  Anna,**  Henrr  Hedges,  Indianolft,  111 26 

Second  PreDdiom  to  ''Viotory,"  W.  T.  Baker,  Mt  Aabum,  Christian  county,  111. . .  16 

riLLT  Om  TBAR  OLD  AND  UNDER  TWO. 

Premium  to  "Mary  Taylor,"  Joieph  Morton,  Jacksonyille,  HI 26 

Avar^  OmimtttM.— Thomas  Smith,  Springfield;  P.  Melendy,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  ; 
Wm.  S.  Spafford,  D^  Moines,  Iowa, 

LOT  10— ROADSTEBSw 

8TALU0NB  TOUR  TBABS  OLD  AND  OTBB. 

Tint  Premium  to  '<Membrino  Whip,"  E.  L.  Hall,  Chicago,  HI $26 

Second  Premium  to  **Forest  Temple,"  J.  F.  Lore,  Paris,  HI 16 

8TALU0NS  THRBB  TIAR8  OLD  AND  VNDIR  FOUR. 

First  P^mhmi  to  **Bobert  Pruit,"  E.  L.  Hall,  Chicago 20 

Second  Premium  to  **lBaac  Shepherd,"  B.  L.  Hall,  Chicago 10 

8TALUON8  TWO  TIAB8  OLD  AND  UNDIR  THRRB. 

First  Premium  to  **Membrino,"  C.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono 20 

Second  Premium  to '^Monarch  Jim,"  S.  R.  Wheeler,  Decatur,  HI 10 

STALUONi  ONB  TBAR  OLD  AND  VNDBB  TWO. 

Fremiam  to  '<White  Mountain,"  W.  H.  Beyerly,  Atlanta,  Logan  county,  HI 20 

B0R8B  OOLT  ONB  TBAR  OLD. 

Premium  to 'Dick,"  John  Laubin,Bloomington 20 

MARBS  rOUR  TBAR8  OLD  AND  OTBR. 

first  Premium  to  "Lady  Florence,"  Snyder  k  Adams,  Mt  Sterling,  Brown  county, 

Illinois \.  20 

Second  Premium  to  "Jenny,"  John  Slaughter,  Decatur,  HI 16 

MABB8  TBRBB  TBAR8  OLD  AND  VNDBR  FOUR. 

First  Premium  to  "Grace  Oreenwood,"  John  Duer,  Jacksonyille,  HI 16 

Second  Premium  to  "Annie  Lightner,"  David  Campbell,  Hayworth,  McLean  county,  10 

FILLIB8  TWO  TBAB8  OLD  AND  UNDBR  THRBK 

Premium  to  **Gray  Diomed%"  D.  M.  Froman,  Decatur,  HI 16 

FILLIB8  ONB  TBAR  OLD  AND  UNDBR  TWO. 

JHrst  PMnium  to  "Red  Bird,"  Joseph  Morton,  Jacksonyille,  HI 16 

Second  Premium  to  "Fanny,"  John  Laubin,  Bloondngton,  HI 10 

MARS  COLTS  UNDBK  ONB  TBAR  OLD. 

Premium  to  '*6inger,"  E.  D.  Coleman,  Clinton,  DeWitt  county,  HI 10 

Awarding  ChmmUtee^—lL  T.  Smith,  Cytithiana,  Ky.;  P.  Melendy,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa ; 
M.  P.  Robinson. 

LOT  11— HORSES  OP  ALL  WORK. 

STALLIONS  OTBR  FOUR  TBAR8  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  "Yellow  Jacket,"  John  D.  Herriot,  Mahomet,  HI $25 

SeiHmd  Premium  to  "Shakq>eare,  jr.,"  Bonta  k  Lawrence,  Pleasureyllle,  Ky 16 
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8TAUJ01I8  OTIR  THBII  TIABS  OLD  AND  rVDBB  VOUB. 

Fint  Premitun  to  "Charlie,"  Sami  P.  Earp,  LoTiDgton,  Moultrie  county,  III fSO 

Second  Premium  to  **Tom,**  Jacob  Garrer,  Decatur,  111 10 

STALU0R8  OYER  TWO  TlUtS  OLD  AKD  UHDER  THBKK. 

First  Premium  to  "Lexington,*'  W.  D.  Bonta,  PleasureviUe,  Ky 20 

Second  Premium  to  "Bill,*'  John  Laubin,  Bloomington,  111 10 

STALUONS  OYXH  OKI  TIAB  OLD  ASD  U5DIB  TWO. 

First  Premium  to  "Young  America,"  James  Inrme,  Coulterrille,  Perry  county,  HI . .  20 
Second  Premium  to  "Nameless,"  John  Slaughter,  Decatur ' 10 

Awarding  CommUtee—T.  tfelendy,  Gedar  Falls;  M.  T.  Smith,  Cynthiana,  Ey.;  B.  E. 
D3yo,  Dixon,  III;  Chas.  S.  Spafford,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  T.  S.  Adams,  Mt  Sierlii^ 
Ulinoi. 

BROOD  MABES. 

BBOOD  MARES  OTXR  TOUR  TEARS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  "Lucy  Walker,"  G.  M.  Caldwell,  WllUamBYille $80 

Second  Premium  to  "Polly,"  Wm.  Shumate,  Springfield 10 

FILLT  OYBR  THREE  TEARS  OLD  AND  UHDER  FOUR. 

First  Premium  to  "MoUy,"  W.  D.  Bonta,  PleasureviUe,  Ky 20 

Second  Premium  to  * -Cynthia  Anne,"  George  Wolf,  Bement 1 10 

TILLT  OYER  TWO  TEARS  OLD  AHD  UNDER  THREE. 

First  Premium  to  "No  name,"  G.  Bates,  Tuscola 20 

Second  Premium  to  "Amanda,"  Wm.  H.  Poore,  Bluerille 10 

FILLT  OYER  ONE  TEAR  OLD  AND  UNDER  TWO. 

First  Premium  to  "Fashion,"  W.  S.  Ladd,  Taylorville 20 

Second  Premium  to  "Jennie,"  £.  D.  Coleman,  Clinton 10 

8UCKIK0  HORSE  COLT. 

Premium  to  "George,"  T.  N.  White,  Niantic 20 

SUCKING  MARE  COLTS. 

First  Premium  to  "Fancy,"  John  D.  Herriot,  Mahomet 20 

Second  Premium  to  James  Fowler,  Decatur 10 

Avoarding  Committee. — ^Peter  Melendy,  Chairman,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  George  D. 
Brown,  Morrison ;  John  McConnclI,  Rome ;  John  Cunningham,  Salem ;  C.  S.  Spaf- 
ford,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

LOT  12— DRAUGHT  HORSE& 

8TALU0N8  OYER  FOUR  TSARS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  "North  America,"  M  Saxon,  Sparta $25 

Second  Premium  to  "Louis  2nd,"  Adolphus  Dillon,  Boynton 15 

STALUONS  OTER  THREE  TEARS  OLD  AND  UNDER  FOUR. 

First  Premium  to  "Interest,"  Isaiah  Dillon,  Boynton 20 
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BROOD  MARIS  OTIR  FOTTR  11UR8  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  ''Fly,"  Isaiah  Dillon,  Boynton $20 

Seeood  Premium  to  ^^attiey"  LeTi  Dillon,  Boynton 10 

VXLLT  OYXR  TKRIB  TSAR8  OLD  JJth  VXDn  FOUR. 

Promiiim  «•  "lUrgaret,^  Ellis  Dillon,  Bo^aton 20 

VILLBT  OTRR  TWO  TRARS  OLD  AlTD  URDRR  THRRR. 

Krst  Premiom  to  *' Amanda,"  Isaiah  Dillon,  Boynton 20 

SeooodPremiom  to  *Trairie  Queen,''  GaTin  Bicket,  Sparta 10 

SUOIIMO  OOLT,  SOaSR  OR  MARR. 

First  Presunm  to  mare  colt,  Garin  Bicket,  Sparta 20 

Seoood  Premimn  to  stallion  colt,  H.  G.  Fisher,  Armington 10 

Awmrdmff  ChmarmJttm. — ^P.  Melendy,  Cedar  Palls,  Iowa ;  George  D.  Brown,  Morrison; 
John  McCttuteD,  Rome ;  John  CimniDgham,  Salem ;  C.  S.  Spafford,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

LOT  18— OABBIAGE  AND  SADDLE  HORSES. 

SADDLR  STALLIONS  OYSR  THRRR  TRARS  OLD. 

Kwt  Preminm  to  "Sir  Alfred,"  B.  M.  Adair,  Tallula |20 

Seoood  Prenuom  to  '"Denmark,"  0.  E.  Bosworth,  Mt  Auburn 10 

SADDLR  MARR8  OYRR  THRRR  TRARS  OLD. 

Firrt  Premimn  to  ^'Rose,*'  John  Nuokles,  Springfield 20 

Seeood  Premium  to  **Kate  MoLellan,*'  W-  D.  Bonta,  Pleasureville,  Ky 10 

SADDLR  ORLDniQS  OTRR  THRRR  TRARS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  ^'Gy,"  Henry  Hedges,  Indianola 20 

Seeond  Proniam  to  «*Paddy  Bums,"  John  McGredy,  Springfield 10 

OARRIAOR  HARRS  OTRR  THRRR  TRARS  OLD,  IN  HARKR8S. 

FiiRt  Prenuum  to  B.  E.  Deyo,  Dixon 50 

Seeood  Premium  to  G.  W.  Long,  Tayloryille SO 

OARRIAOR  ORLDnrOS  OTRR  THRRR  TRARS  OLD,  XX  HARKSSS. 

first  PreoBinm  to  H.  S.  B^ngton,  Quincy ^^ 50 

Seoond  Premium  to  J.  B.  Kcks,  TivylorviUe 80 

Awof&mg  Committee  Saddle  Mor8€8.^2i!,  W.  Cole,  Amboy;  Colton  Bayley,  Dixon; 
J.  D.  Smith,  Berlin ;  John  Jones,  Aurora ;  John  Gunningbam,  Salem. 

AwarSng  CommUtee  Carriage  J9ar«et.— Peter  Melendy,  M.  W.  Robioson,  John  Jones, 
Jokn  Q.  White,  J.  £.  MoGoy. 

LOT  14— SWEEPSTAKES. 

OOMS  TBBRB  TRARS  OLD  OR  URDSR,  ROT  LR88  THAR  IITR  Of  RUMSRR,  FROM  ART  OKR   TOWR   OU 

OODRTT, 

First  Premium  to  Joeeph  Morton,  Jacksonville ^^^ 

Second  Premium  to  Dillon  &  Co.,  Boynton ^^ 
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tTAIUOKy  TO  n  8B0WV  BT  VSI  BBIDLB,  BPUB  SOV  TO  H  IMimi»> 

Freminmto'*SliakqMtre,Jr.,'*BonUftLawi«nce,  PtoasiireT^       $50 

lADBUI  STALUOK,  MABB  OR  MLMM^ 

Firrt  Pimiom  to  tUUkm  «n3ir  AlfM,*  R.  M .  Adftir,  TiJliila. 00 

Socond  Pnniiam  to  gUllion  *'I>IeBnol^"  W.  D.  BodU,  Floafwerillo,  Kj S5 

AwartRma  Oommttm.'^E,  Prather,  Decatw ;  Wm.  Bro«ddiii»  Doigks  ooiBtj ;  John 
Dement,  PLeob  }  Amos  Dnflleld,  SandoTaL 

LOT  15-^A0K8,  JINNIT8  ANP  MULB& 

•  AXDOTBL 


firtt  Premium  to  "Plrrenneee,"  John  MoOonnell,  Some,  Jeflbraon  oonnty,  H |SS 

Second  Fremimn  to  '^Boyal  lUmmoth,"  W.  Sti^Ul,  Stamford,  Lincoln  oem^,  Kj.  1ft 

JACKS  TBBD  TBAM  0L»  AVS  VITOnfOCB. 

Second  Preminm  to  *'BUok  Sampeon,"  Bonto  k  Lawrence,  PleegnyeTiDe,ly U 

JAOn  TWO  TBAM  OLD  ASD  VVBBB  TUB. 

first  Preminm  to  *'Lincoln^J.  M.  Hill»  Harristown,  Maoon  comitj,!!! Sft 

Second  Preminm  to  **J.  P.HiU,"  W.  D.  Bonta,  PleasnreTille,  Kj U 


JUUm  OKI  TBAE  eUl  An  VVBBB  TWOw 

first  Preminm  to  ^'ColoiMl  Pass,'' 0.  M.  Oaidwell,  WiUiaBSfflto M 

Second  Preminm  to  ^Hhen,**  John  MeOonnell,  Some 15 

first  Preminm  to  "Jane,"  Wm.  Shnmate,  Springfield 15 

Second  Preminm  to ''Mary,"  W.  T.  Baker,  lit.  Aubnm 15 

Afemr  oTm  ova  tbab  oan  akd  nmiE  two. 
first  Preminm  to  ^'Kancj/^  John  MeOonuell,  Borne • S5 

FAUOFBUUS. 

first  Preminm  to  **Topee7  and  Jennie,"  Thomas  8.  Adams,  Mt  Sterling. SO 

Second  Preminm  to  Oharlet  Bridges 10 


I MILB  OTU  TWO  TBABS  0I»  AITD  OmNB  TBBU. 

first  Preminm  to  **IUley,"  Jonathan  Patterson,  BoshTiUe SO 

sorau  mnji  otbb  on  viae  old  Ain>  ijhmb  Twa 
first  Preminm  to  "Jenny,"  W.  T.  Tackett 10 


first  Preminm  to  "Kate,"  W.T.Tackett 10 

AwmrdiM  OcmnmUm,-^W,K  foreman,  Chairman,  KashTiHe;  Dayid  Shanafeldt, 
Salem;  John  Q.  White,  Becatvr;  John  Willbanks,  Mt  Tenon;   H.  H.  Mnasey, 


CLASS  0-  SHEEP. 

A.  B.  MoOonviLL,  Springfield,  Supmnim^ml. 
LOT  16— LONG  WOOLBD. 

BVOE  OTBt  TWO  TBASi  OLD. 

first  Preminm  to  "Ohiei;"  P.O.  Bander,  New  Milford %n 

Second  Preminm  to  E.  f.  Des,  Springfield 10 
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BUCK  OTIB  OHB  AXD  VmHER  TWO  TIAB8  OLD. 

fint  Premiimi  to  P.  G.  Bauder.  New  Ifilford $16 

Second  Premium  to  D.  S.  Allen,  HarriBtown 10 

BUCK  LAMB  UHDIB  OMB  TBAR  OLD. 

nrat  Premiimi  to  £.  F.  Qet,  Springfield 15 

Second  Premiom  to  D.  S.  Alien,  Harristown 10 

FBVOB  THBBB  1WX80TBB  TWO  IXABS  OLD. 

.  First  Prendnm  to  P.  G.  Bander,  New  Milford 15 

Second  Premium  to  D.  8.  Allen,  Harristown 10 

FIH  01  THBIB  BWB8  OTIB  OBB  AHD  UBDBB  TWO  TBAB8  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  0.  L.  Pate,  Oatlin 16 

Second  Premium  to  P.  G.  Bauder,  New  Milford. 10 

PBB  OB  THBIB  BWB  LAKB8  UBDBB  OBB  TBAB  OLD. 

FirstP^emiumtoD.  8.  Allen,  Harristown 16 

SecondPremiumtoP.G.  Bauder,  New  Milford 10 

LOT  17— MIDDLE  WOOLED. 

BUCK  OTBB  TWO  TBABS  OLD. 

nrst  Premimn  to  J.  N.  Brown,  Berlin $16 

SecondPremiumtoLF.  net,  Springfield 10 

BVOE  UBDBB  TWO  TBAB8  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  J.  N.  Brown,  Berlin 16 

Second  Premium  to  E.  F.  Bes,  Springfield 10 

BUCK  LAMB  UBDBB  OBB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  J.  H.  PIckrell,  Harristown 16 

Second  Premium  to  0.  H.  Boaenstiel,  Freeport 10 

PBB  OTBWBl  OTBB  TWO  TBAB8  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  X  N.  Brown,  Beriin 16 

Second  Premium  to  J.  H.Piokrell,  Harristown 10 

PBB  Of  BWBB  UBDBB  TWO  TBABB  OLD. 

P^oniumtoJ.  H.  Pickiell,  Harristown 16 

PBB  OP  BWB  LAMBS  UBDBB  OBB  TBAB  OLD. 

FIfBt  Premium  to  0.  H.  Bosenstie],  Freeport ; 16 

Seoond  Premium  to  J.  H.  nckrell,  Harristown 10 

Awardma  OammiHee  Zot»  16  «iuf  17.— John  B.  Hunter,  Ghairman,  GreeuTille ;  E. 
P.  Bose,  Pfttsfield ;  Andrew  OUTer,  Elmira. 

LOT  18— FBENOH  MERINOSS. 

BUCK  OTim  TWO  TIABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  "  King  Fhillip,"  0.  H.  Bosenstiel,  Freeport tlH 

fieoood  Plemium  to  W.  D.  Bonta,  PleasureTille,  Ky 10 

BVOK  UBDBB  TWO  TBAB8  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  0.  H.  Bosenstiel,  Freeport 16 

SecondPremiumtoP.G.  Bander.  New  Milford 10 
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BUCK  LAMB  UHDBB  OBI  TUB  OLB. 

Premium  to  G.  H.  BoseoBtiel,  Freeport $15 

PEN  or  THRU  BWB8  OYER  TWO  TBXBS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  0.  H.  RosenBtiel,  Freeport 16 

SeooDd  Premium  to  P.  0.  Bauder,  New  MUford 10 

PBH  or  THBIB  BWIS  UNDER  OBB  TBAR  OLD. 

Premium  to  G.  H.  Rosenstiel,  Freeport 15 

PBH  OP  THREE  EWE  LAMB8. 

Premium  to  G.  H.  Rosenstiel,  Freeport U 

AwQrdifM  CommUtee.—ChKtleB  W.  M urtfeldt,  Ghairman,  Bockford ;  John  Tnrnbiill, 
Elmira ;  Wm.  P.  Thatcher,  Decatur. 

LOT  19— SPANISH  MERINOES. 

BUCK  OYER  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  "Jed»"C.  H.  Smith,  NeyP.  0 $16 

Second  Premium  to  "  Enterprise,"  Will  Stewardson,  Shelbyville 10 

BUCK  UNDER  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  "  Woolly,"  Gorham  k  GlUett,  Hadley 16 

Second  Premium  to  **  Gold  Drop,"  Booker  A  Bush,  Shoreham,  Vt 10 

BUCK  LAMB  UNDEB  ONI  TEAR  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  0.  H.  Smith,  Ney  P.  0 16 

Second  Premium  to  *'  Young  Enterprise,"  Will  Stewardson,  Shelbyyille 10 

PEN  OP  THREE  EWES  OYER  TWO  TIABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  G.  H.  Smith,  Key  P.  0 16 

Second  Premium  to  G.  H.  Smith,  Ney  P.  0 10 

PEN  OP  THREE  EWES  UNDER  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  G.  H.  Smith,  NeyP.  0 16 

Second  Premium  to  John  Foulk,  Mendota. 10 

PBN  OP  THREE  EWE  LAXBS. 

first  Premium  to  G.  H.  Smith,  Ney  P.  0 16 

Second  Premium  to  G.  H.  Smith,  Ney  P.  0 10 

Atoarditiff  C'omim/^.— Gharles  Brackett,  J.  L.  Mills,  M.  B.  Bliss,  H.  Wells. 

LOT  ao-oaossss  of  pure  breeds. 

BUCK  OYER  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 
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PEN  OF  THBU  IWXB  OTZB  TWO  TIABS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  P.  G.  Bauder,  New  Milford,  Spanish  and  Silesian |16 

Second|Fremimn  to  C.  H.  Rosenstiel,  Freeport 10 

PSN  OF  THBES  EWIS  UNDIB  TWO  TIABS  OLD. 

First  Premiom  to  P.  S.  Spencer,  Danville,  Spanish  and  Silesian 16 

Second  Premium  to  C.  H.  Rosenstiel,  Freeport 10 

PEN  OF  THREE  EWE  LAKBS. 

First  Premium  to  E.  E.  Gorham,  Hadley,  French  and  Spanish 16 

Second  Premium  to  P.  G.  Bauder,  New  Milford,  Spanish  and  Silesian 10 

Awart^ng  Committee, — George  E.  Eisenmejer,  Mascoutah  ;  David  Shanefeldt,  Sa- 
lem ;  Moses  B.  Bliss,  St  Charles. 

LOT  21— FAT  SHEBP. 

THESE  FAT  SHEEP  OYER  TWO  YEAB8  OLD. 

Premium  to  E.  F.  Des,  Springfield |10 

THREE  FAT  SHEEP  UNDER  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

Premium  to  James  N.  Brown,  Berlin 10 

AwartBng  Committee.— 0,  B.  Nichols,  S.  B.  Thomas,  Elihu  Stout,  R.  Peck. 

LOT  22— SWEEPSTAKES. 

ALL  FINE  WOOLED  SHEEP. 

Beet  lot  of  sheep  of  any  age,  not  less  than  one  buck  and  nine  ewes : 

Hist  Premium  to  0.  fl.  Smith,  Ney  P.  0.,  Spanish  Merinoes $20 

Second  Premium  to  P.  S.  Spencer,  Danville 10 

Awardmg  Committee, — Samuel  P.  Boardman,  James  M.  Thomas,  John  R.  Parsons, 
LOT  28— SWEEPSTAKES. 

MUTTON  BREEDS  FAT  SHEEP. 

Best  lot  of  sheep  of  any  age,  not  less  than  one  buck  and  nine  ewes : 

First  Premium  to  J.  N.  Brown,  Berlin. |20 

Second  Premium  toD.  S.  Alien,  Harristown 10 

Awardmg  Committee.—O,  B.  Nichols,  S.  B.  Thomas,  Elihu  Stout,  R.  Peck. 


CLASS  D— SWINE. 

A.  B.  MoCoNNELL,  Springfield,  Stq)erintendenL 
LOT  24— BERKSHIRES. 

BOAR  OYER  ONE  TEAR  OLD. 

First  Premimn  to  Jesse  Oloyd,  Champaign  City |10 

Second  Premium  to  Thomas  J.  Growder,  Springfield 6 

BOAR  UNDER  ONE  TEAR  OLD. 

first  Premium  to  Jesse  Clojd,  Champaign  City 10 

Second  Premium  to  Thomas  J.  Crowder,  Springfield 6 
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80W  OTIB  OKI  TEAM,  OLD. 

Vint  Premiom  to  "  jQno,''T.  J.  Orowder,  Springfield |10 

sow  UHDn  OHI  TKAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  "  Gipsey  Qaeen,**  T.  J.  Orowder,  Springfield 10 

Second  Premium  to  Jesse  Glojd,  Champaign  €itj 8 

sow  WITH  UTTBB  07  FIOS. 

Ilrst  Premium  to  **  Juno  "  and  11  pigs,  Thomas  J.  Orowder,  Springfield 15 

LOT  25— OUMBERLAND,  TORKSHIRB,  CHESTER  WHITE,  WOBURK,  HUSH 
AND  MAOIE  BREEDS. 

BOAS  OTIB  on  THE  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  Ralph  &  Ferguson,  Champaign  City tlO 

Second  Premium  to  0.  Wallace,  Clayton 5 

BOAB  mrDBR  OKI  TSAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  Ralph  ft  Ferguson,  Champdgn  City 10 

Second  Premium  to  Henry  Fiuk,  Bloomington f 

SOW  OTBB  OKI  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  0.  Wallace,  Clayton 10 

sow  UNDBE  on  TBAB  OLD. 

Ilrst  Premium  to  Henry  Funk,  Bloomington 10 

Second  Premium  to  Ralph  ft  Ferguson,  Champaign  City 8 

sow  WITH  UTTBB  OW  PIOS. 

Hist  Premium  to  Frank  8earls,Had]ey,  Chester  White 15 

Awardmff  CommOtotf.— Wm.  B.  Foreman,  NashTiUe;  J.  T.  Perrine,  Carlyle;  8.  E. 
Steyenson,  Salem. 

LOT    26— SUFFOLKS,   CHINA,    ESSEX,    AND    OTHER    SMALL    DISTINCT 

BRBEDa 

BOAB  OTBB  OBB  TBAB  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  "  Prince  Albert,»»  Suffolk,  P.  O.  Bander,  New  Milford $10 

Second  Premium  to  J.  M.  GiUett,  Hadley ^ 

BOAB  UBDBB  OUB  TBAB  OLD. 

Premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 10 

sow  OTBB  OITB  TBAB  OLD. 

Premium  to  <*  Lady  SufTolk,"  P.  6.  Bander,  New  MOford 10 

sow  UBDBB  OBB  TBAB  OLD. 

Premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 10 

LOT  27— CROSSEa 
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SOW  OTBB  on  TEAM   OLD, 


nnt  Premium  to  E.  P.  Joneg,  Inaane  Asylum,  JaoksonTille,  '* Hospital  Breed,". .  .$10 
Second  Premium  to  J.  M.  Glllott,  Hadley 6 

sow  mrDut  OKI  tsae  old. 

First  Premium  to  0.  Wsllaoe,  Glsytou,  Poland  and  Magie 10 

Second  Premium  to  £.  P.  Jones,  "  Hospital  Breed,**  Insane  Asylum,  Jacksonville.     6 

sow  WITH  UmB  OF  PIM  UHDIB  FOUR  M OKTHS  OLD. 

First  Premium  to  E.  P.  Jones,  Insane  Asylum,  Jacksonyille 16 

Second  Premium  to  J.  M.  Gillett,  Hadley 10 

Awarding  OimmUtee, — William  Blackburn,  Grand  View ;  Joseph  G.  Wolder,  John 
T.  Perrine,  Carlyle. 

LOT  28— SWEEPSTAKES. 

BOAB  AMD  TBBU  SOWS. 

First  Premium  to  Frank  Searis,  Hadley t^ 

Seoond  Premium  to  B.  P.  Jones,  Insane  Asylum,  Jacksonyille 10 

BOAB  OF  Airr  AOU. 

Prsmium  to  Balph  ft  Ferguson,  Champaign  City 15 

sow  OF  Airr  ags. 

Premium  to  K  P.  Jones,  Insane  Asylum,  JaoksouTille,  **  Hoqutal  Breed,** 15 

Awmrdmg  OommitUe, — James  Snyder,  Morrison ;  0.  B.  Nichols,  Carlyle. 


CLASS  E— POULTRY. 

A.  B.  MoCojrMiLL,  Springfield,  SuperuUindinL 
LOTSd. 

SHOW  OF  SOT  LSSS  TBAV  WTTU  DISTDrOT  BUnS  OF  OHICXSIIS,  OWHBO  BT  ONB  BZHIBITOB. 

FicBt  Premium  to  DsTid  Callahan,  Springfield . .  .$8 

SHOW  OF  POULTBT,  OTHBB  THAH  CBIOCBBS,  BT  ONB  BZHIBITOB,  VOT  LBSS  THAV  FTTB  BBHBDS. 

Fliit  Praminm  to  Dayid  Callahan,  Springfield 8 

FUR  OF  OnCKBVS  FOB  FABMBB*S  USB. 

First  Premium  to  F.  B.  Talt,  Decatur 8 

1  Premium  to  Dayid  Callahan,  Springfield 2 


Fbvt  Fremium  to  DaTid  Garrer,  Decatur 2 

[Kamee  of  Awarding  Coomiittee  not  giren  by  Chairman.] 


CLASS   F— AGRICULTUEAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  ME- 
CHANIC ARTS. 

Wh.  KiLB,  Paris;  H.  C.  Johbs,  Decatur,  S^ipititUmd&Ue. 

LOT  80.-PLOW8,  SOWBBS,  ROLLEBS  AND  CT7LTITAT0BS. 

Beit  two>horse  Plow,  for  general  purposes-^ohn Dement,  Dizon,  LeeCo. .  .Sihrer  Medal. 
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Best  two-horse  Plow  foi  sod  or  tarf— D«ere  A  Co.,  Moline Silver  Med*l. 

Best  Gang  Plow— J.  F.  A  W.  L.  Black,  Lancaster SilT«rlIedaL 

Best  one-horse  Plow— John  Dement,  Dizon SilTcr  HedaL 

Best  one-horse  Doable  or  Treble  ShoTel  Plow— Deere  A  Co.,  Moline. ... Silyer  MedaL 

Best  Trench  Plow— J.  F.  AW.  L.  Black,  Lancaster SiHerHadaL 

Best  two-horse  Independent  GnltiTator— Fnrst  k  Bradlej,  Chicago Bilrer  MedaL 

{The  Committee  find  so  manj  excellent  machines  of  this  class  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
calt  to  make  a  distinction,  with  a  few  exceptions.  All  the  two-horse  cnltiyators  ^owed 
great  excellence  in  construction  and  did  good  work  in  the  field.] 

Best  two-horse  Cultiyator  with  combination  for  seeding  and  planting— 

C.  Denton,  Pekin Silrer  MedaL 

Best  Grain  Drill— McSheny,  Eneislej  k  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio Silrer  Medal. 

Best  Broadcast  Grain  Sower— Gait,  Tracy  A  Co  ,  Sterling SilTcr  MedaL 

Best  two-horse  Com  Planter— Bergen  k  Sissoo,  Galesburg Silrer  MedaL 

Awarding  CommitUe. — C.  L.  Eaton,  Homer;  Jacob  Rogers,  Paris;  Abram  Brown, 
Dixon  ;  James  R.  Taggart,  Bidott ;  A.  W.  Martin,  Knoxrille. 

LOT  81— THRESHING  AND  OTHER  MACHINES. 

Best  Threshing  Machine  and  Separator— J.  L  Case  k  Co.,  Racine,  Wis Silyer  MedaL 

Best  Eight  Horse  Power-^.  I.  Case  k  Co.,  Racine,  Wis Silyer  MedaL 

Best  Two  Horse  Power— E.  W.  Skinner  k  Co.,  Madison,  Wis Silyer  Medal. 

Best  One-Horse  Power— Sanger  k  Co.,  Joliet SUyer  MedaL 

Best  Cloyer  Huller  and  Separator— John  E.  Birdsell,  South  Bend,  Ind Silyer  MedaL 

Best  Com  and  Cob  Mill— J.  A.  Carpenter,  Beloit,  Wis Silyer  MedaL 

Best  Cider  MUl—F.  C.  Winslow,  Freeport Silyer  MedaL 

Best  Horse  Power  Com  Sheller— Sanger  k  Co.,  (2  horse)  Joliet Silyer  MedaL 

Best  Horse  Hay  Fork— T.  G.  &  M.  W.  Palmer,  Chicago Silyer  MedaL 

Best  Hay  Pitching  Machine— T.  G.  k  M.  W.  Palmer,  Chicago Silyer  MedaJ. 

Best  Straw  and  Hay  Cutter— W.D.  Schooley,  Richmond,  Ind Silyer  Medal. 

Best  Smut  Machine— G.  E.  Throop,  Chicago Silyer  Medal. 

Largest  and  best  display  of  Agricultural  Implements— Emerson  k  Co., 

Kockford SUyer  Medal. 

Awarding  Commi^^.— Uriel  Mills,  Salem ;  J.  W.  Fawkes,  Decatur ;  W.  Forman,  Mo- 
line. 

LOT  82— ENGINES  AND  MACHINERY. 

Best  and  cheapest  Windmill  and  Pump  for  farm  purposes— W.  N.  Santee,  ' 

Dixon SUyer  MedaL 

Best  Pump  for  Well— J.  C.  Montgomery,  Spriagfleld Silyer  Medal. 

Best  Pump  for  Cistem— J.  R.  Baker,  St.  Charles SUyer  MedaL 

Best  Portable  Grist  Mill— W.  D.  Nichols,  Chicago SUyer  MedtL 

Best  Power  Loom — George  Hooyer,  Richmond,  Ind SUyer  MedaL 

Best  one  hundred  common  Brick — Robert  Shelton,  Yates  City Agricultural  JoumaL 

Best  MUl  for  Grinding  Sugar  Cane— <*  Climax  Adjustable,*'  E.  W.  Skinner  k 

Co.,  Madison,  Wis SUyer  MedaL 

Best  Sugar  Eyaporator— Cook's  Eyaporator,  C.  D.  Roberts,  JacksonyiUe. .  .SUyer  MedaL 

Best  Wood  Sawing  Machine— Bumham,  Baker  k  Wakely,  Battle  Creek, 

Michigan SUyer  MtdaL 

Awarding  Com$nittee,-^J.  W.  Fawkes,  Decatur;  R.  Greely,  Maroa;  J.  H.  Bfgelow,  De- 
catur. 
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LOT  «8-ST0VBS,  CASTINGS  AND  WORKED  METALS. 
Best  Cooking  Stoye  for  Wood— Chftrles  F.  Whor^  Si  Loais,  Mo . . .  Agricaltural  Journal. 

Best  Cooking  Store  for  Coat-^hftrles  F.  Whorf,  St.  Louis Agricultural  Journal. 

Best  Parlor  Store— F.  K.  Alexander,  Decatur Agricultural  Journal. 

Best  Weather  Strip  for  Doors— Clay  k  Gray,  Hudson,  Wis Agricultural  JoumaL 

Best  Window  Springs-John  Starr,  Decatur Agricultural  Journal. 

Best  Hay  and  Cattle  Scales— Gouldman,  Morris  A  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. . .  .Silrer  Medal. 

Best  Portable  Scale  with  Wheels— John  Howe,  Brandon,  Yt Silver  Medal. 

Best  Union  Scales— John  Howe,  Brandon,  Yt Silver  Medal. 

Best  Grocers'  Scales— John  Howe,  Brandon,  Yt Silver  Medal. 

Best  Target  Bifle— J.  G.  Bansier,St.  Louis,  Mo Silver  MedaL 

LOT  84-VEHICLBS,  FURNITUBB  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  Top  Buggy— T.  L.  Payne,  Bridgeport,  Ct Silver  Medal. 

Best  Two-Horse  Wagon— J.  S.  Owen,  Bvansville,  Wis Silver  Medal. 

Best  Chum— Charles  B.  Gorgas,  Dizon Agricultural  JoumaL 

Best  Clothes  Horse— John  Danner,  Canton,  Ohio Agricultural  Joumal. 

Best  Washing  and  Wringing  Machine— Eben  Blakeman,  Charleston Silver  Medal. 

LOT  86— MANUFACTURES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

Best  display  of  Fancy  Soaps— J.  J.  D.  Bush  A  Co.,  Chicago Silver  MedaL 

Best  Carriage  Hamess— ^ohn  Harpham,  Sterling Silver  MedaL 

Best  Single  Buggy  Harness— John  Harpham,  Sterling Silver  Medal. 

Awarding  Conrnitiee  LoU  88,  84  and  86.— B.  M.  Heokle,  Decatur ;  L.  B.  Erwin,  Mor- 
rison; James  Sykes,  Beverly. 

CLASS  Q— FAEM  PRODUCTS. 

H.  S.  OsBUBir,  Phickneyville,  SvptrinUndmt, 

LOT  86-GRAIN  AND  YEGETABLBS. 

Best  boshel  White  Winter  Wheat : 

First  Premium  to  W.  D.  Trick.  Jonesboro $10 

Second  Premium  to  Stillman  Barber,  Millmine 6 

Best  bushel  Red  Winter  Wheat: 
First  Premium  to  B.  K.  Lansden,  Wilson 10 

Best  bushel  Spring  Wheat : 

First  Premium  to  E.  P.  Jones,  Insane  Hospital,  Jacksonville 10 

Seoond  Premium  to  J.  R.  Moon,  Decatur 6 

Best  bushel  Rye : 

First  Premium  to  Stillman  Barber,  Millmine 6 

Seoond  Premium  to  M.  UDimlap,  Champaign 8 

Best  bushel  Oats : 

FirA  Premium  to  D.  S.  Pardee,  Rockford 6 

Second  Premium  to  Frank  Searles,  Hadley 8 

Best  bushel  Spring  Barley : 
First  Premium  to  James  Hart,  Harristown 6 

Best  bushel,  in  ear.  White  Indian  Cora : 

First  Premium  to  J.  R.  Moon,  Decatur 10 

Seeond  Premium  to  J.  Jefferson,  Decatur 6 
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fieii  bushel,  in  ear,  Yellow  Indian  Cora : 

Firft  Premiam  to  Wm.  Smnnden,  Htfrittown $10 

Seooiid  Premiam  to  J.  Spftogler,  Deettor. 5 

Bmi  Cora  on  stalk,  fire  or  more  stalks: 

First  Premiam  to  W.  Banders,  Harristown 

Beoond  Premiam  to  A.  A.  Hooker,  Decator «. .r... 

Best  boshel  Timothj  Seed : 
Premiam  to  StiUman  Barber,  MiUmine 

Best  bushel  Clorer  Seed : 

Premiam  toC.  H.  Bosenstiel,  Freepert 

Best  bashel  Early  Irish  Potatoes : 

First  Premiam  to  M.  Danlap,  Champafsn,  Earlj  York ,... 

Seoond  Premiam  to  Dr.  H.  8chroeder,Bloomiiigton 

Best  bushel  Late  Irish  Potatoes : 

First  Premiam  to  B.  W.  Daris.  BellerilW. 

Seoond  Premimm  to  Dr.  H.  Schroeder,  Bloomincton 

Best  bashel  Sweet  Potatoes: 

Premhunto  J.  A.  Carpenter,  Sooth  Pass. 

Bast  bashel  Onions: 

Premiam  to  8.  Wilber,  Momence 

Best  bashel  Beeto: 

Premiam  to  Nancj  Warren,  Decator 

Best  twelve  stalks  Celery  : 
Premiam  to  Insane  Hospital  JaduonTille 

Best  six  heads  Cabbage: 

First  Premiam  to  Susannah  Tait,  Deeator ^ 

Second  Premiam  to  Dr.  H.  Schroeder,  Bloomington «>.. 

Best  half  bashel  Tomatoes : 
Premiam  to  J.  F.  Sohoch,  Decator , 

Best  peck  Lima  Beans : 

Premiom  to  a.  W.  Pitt,  Decator »^ 

Best  and  greatest  yarietj  Garden  Peas : 

Premiam  toS.  Wilber,  Momence... r.«...< 

Best  lot  Pumpkins: 

Premiom  to  Nathan  Herrenden,  Decator ^ ,,..« 

Best  and  greatest  rariety  of  Vegetables,  bj  one  person : 

First  Premiam  to  E.  P.  Jones,  Insane  Asjlom,  JadcsonTille 

Second  Premiam  toS.  Wilber,  Momence •, 

Best  and  greatest  Tsrietj  of  Garden  Seeds  rslsed  in  Dlinoit : 

Premiom  to  S.  Wilber,  Momence 

Best  ten  poonds  Tobacco : 

Premium  to  G.W.Pitt,  Decator., 

^Awarding  OommUUe.'^.B.V^kM^  Peter    Roberts,  Franklin;   PhSlo 
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Bert  ten  pounds  fresh  Butter,  in  r©U-. 

Jim  Premiam  to  J.  F.  Sohoeh,  Decstnr « •* 

Seeond  Premium  to  Miss Snssn  Riioher,  Deostar I*..    8 

Btit  Cbeeae,  one  jesr  old  or  orer  : 
Krst  Premiom  to  G.  H.  Bosenstiel,  Frseport ^ 

Best  Chesse,  nnder  one  y  esr  old : 

First  Preminm  to  Edwmrd  Dellsnd,  Tsonnh JO 

eaeoodP^peminmtoG.  H.Sosenstiel,Frseport • ^ 

B«k  new  Cheese: 
First  Premimn  to  CsIthi  Bnras,  Bloomingioii ^..•.  10 

Beet  ten  pounds  of  Hon^  : 

Fbst  Premimn  to  J.  L.  Woloott^  Bloominsioii^ •«    ^ 

Seeoad  Premiwm  to  0.  Cowgill,  Boaemond • 8 

Bast  two  kniTes  of  Breed,  hop  yesst : 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  John  Imhoden,  Decstnr.^ •••.•••    8 

Second  Preminm  to  M.  A.  Beker,  Mihnine S 

Best  two  loeTes  Breed,  milk  rsising : 

Krst  Premium  to  If .  A.  Barber,  Hilmine. 8 

Seeond  Premiomto  Miss  S.  Fithisn,  liilmine ^ .• S 

Best  two  loares  Breed  from  nnbolted  floor : 

First  Premimn  to  Insane  Hospital,  JaoksosTille. ••  •  •. .*  •    3 

Second  Preminm  to  Iftrs.  A.  if.  MoBonald,  Jacksonyille ••••••    ^ 

Best  two  loaTes  Rje  Bread : 

First  Premxnm  to  Mrs.  A.  If.  MoDontld,  JaoksonTiUe 8 

Best  two  loeTes  Com  Bread : 

First  Preminm  to  Mrs.  A.  5.  McDonald,  JacksonTille........ ....,..^.? 8 

Best  Spon^  Cake : 

S^^^renainm  to  Mrs.  A.  N.  McDonald.  JacksonvUle * « 

»•«*»«  Preminm  to  Mil.  H.  M.  Edwards,  Watwn.... 

Best Po«md  Cake: 

Fb^PremioBa  to  M.  A.  Barber,  Mihnine. ..  .^ 

o««m<l  Premium  to  Miii  S.  Fithisn,  Milxnine. < 

BertJel^Ceke: 

S^,^'!™™^  to  Mrs.  A  KMcDontld,  Jacksonville ...., ,>,.....- 

o~n4lp^«niTimtoMiMLscyB.Green^Harri«towii. — 

Beet  Gold  Cake  2 

|J2^J|n^iMatoMr«.A  N.  McDonald,  JacksonTiUe ^.... 

»^^  Premium  to  Mr^K.H.Eoby,&catar 

i*w  Suwer  Cak  a  • 

SeecmdpSSSJi^^^'^^^KcBonald.JackBonvillA. 

i-*emfamtolbi.JLH.Boby,Dicatsr 

BmtWnt  Cake: 

n^g^S'^^^'^^^^^'  ^«DoMld,JacksoiiTllle.... 

"Jf^««pCake: 

'»^Sa^^S*,*l^^^^<»i>oi«i  ; 

»-T«B«oC^L!!**^'  ^'  WtW^wa.  TMOcto 

'^^-'i^L^r. 
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CLASS  H— HORTIOULTUKAL  AND  FLORAL  DEPABT- 

MENT. 

Wm .  S.  Wait,  GrMBTille,  and  Cmabum  H.  Bosmnu,,  Freeport,  St^ttinfmdmii, 
LOT  Sd— FRUIT  TREES  AND  FRUIT* 

Rett  diffpl*T  of  Frait  and  Ornamental  Treat : 

Flrat  Premiam  to  F.  K.  Phonix,  BloooingtOD $19 

Best  displaj  of  Ornamental  Shmba : 

Firit  Premiam  to  F.  K.  Phfioniz,  Bloomii^;lon 19 

Best  displaj  of  Hardy  Erergreen  Trees : 
First  Premiam  to  F.  K.  Phoniz,  Bloomlngton. , \9 

Best  eoUection  of  Apples,  25  rarieties: 

First  Premiam  to  W.  A  A.  J.  Cntter,  Bererlj » 

8eoond  Premiam  to  Martin  Allen,  Mendota ( 

Best  15 TarietieB  of  Apples,  of  Soathem  Illinois: 

First  Premium  to  Seth  0.  Jones,  Carbondale W 

Seoond  Premiam  to  Smiman  Bwber,  Milmlne ^ 

Best  15  rarieties  of  Apples  of  Northern  Illinois : 

First  Premiam  to  W.  H.  Hansen.  Franklin  Grove la 

Second  Premium  to  Charles  H.  Bosenstiel,  Freeport 5 

Best  and  greatest  rarieij  Siberian  Grab : 
first  Premiam  to  C.  W.  Hnrtfeldt^  Rockfi>rd 1 

Best  collection  of  Apples,  bj  amatears : 

First  Premiam  to  W.H.  Haasen,  Franklin  GroTe 5 

Second  Premiam  to  W.  H.  Jones,  Qaincy S 

Best  collection  of  Pears,  bj  amatears : 

First  Premiam  to  W.  H.  Hansen.  Franklin  Gtotc 6 

Second  Premiam  to  Stillman  Barber,  Mflmine t 

Best  collection  of  Pears,  ten  yariefties,  the  prodaoe  of  this  State : 

First  Premiam  to  Wm.  Taies^Springield 10 

Second  Premiam  to  Smiman  Barber,  Mihnine 6 

Best  collection  of  Antamm  Pears,  six  yarieties,  the  product  of  this  State : 

First  PremiamtoS.W.  Arnold,  Ooirtland • 

Second  Premium  to  Wm.  Tatei,  Springfield S 

Best  collection  of  Winter  Pears,  three  rarieties,  the  prodnct  of  this  State : 
First  Premiam  to  O.H.  Botenitiel,  Freep<>rl S 

Best  cofleciion  of  f^lums : 
First  Premium  to  Martin  Allen,  Mendot* I 

Best  collection  Autumnal  Raspberries: 

First  Premiam  to H.  Schroeder,  Bloomington 2 

Best  and  greatest  rarietj  of  Natire  Grapes : 

First  Premiam  to  H.  Schroeder,  Bloomington S 

Best  and  greatest  rarie^^of  Foreiip  Grapes: 

First  Premiam  to  H.Obafree^ToloQO ^ S 

Best  early  Grapes  three  rarieties,  six  bonehss  each :: 

First  Premiam  to  W.  A  A.  J.  Cutter,  Bererly. ...* 8 

Second  Premiam  to  Charles  H..  Rosenstiel,  Freeport 4 
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Awarding  Oommitt^^'K.  K.  Joaei,  Q«iB^ ;  L.  Woodward,  Karengo ;  J.  A.  Oupenter, 
Cobden ;  B.  O.  Boots,  Tamaroa. 

Lot  89-oahned  ahd  pbbsiryeb  FBUira 

Best  preserred  Peaches  in  augar: 
First  Premimm  to  Mrs.  A.  N.  McDonald,  JaekaoBTiUe«. ,..«... ..•..,,. $2 

Beat  preserved  Plams  m  svgar: 

First  Premtnm  to  W.  Anderson,  Decator... <....,. 2 

Second  Premium  to  W,  Andersen,  Deeatttr.... »...».. ..».....«..«. 1 

Best  preserved  Siberian  Crab  Apples  in  sngar : 

first  Premium  to  Mrs.  C.  W.  Mnrtfeldt,  Rockford. 2 

Beat  preserved  Pears  in  avgar : 

first  Premium  to  Mrs.  G.W.Murtfeldt,Rockford 2 

Beet  Crab  Apple  Jell  j : 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  A.  N.  McDonald,  JaokaonyiUe. 2 

BeetPlamJellj: 

First  Preminm  to  Mrs.  A.  K.  McDonald,  JaokaoBTille 2 

Beat  Apple  Jelly: 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  A.  N.  McDonald,  JaekaonTllle 2 

Beat  Currant  Jellj : 
First  Premium  to  Mrs.  A.  K.  McDonald,  JaofcaonYille 2 


t Apple  Butter: 

First  Premium  to  Elisabeth  Miller,  Deoatux ^r..  2 

Second  Premium  to  Susanna  Tai^  Decatur ^... •••...  1 

Beat  Peach  Batter; 
Rrat  Premium  to  Mrs.  John B.  Woods,  Uppar  Alton ..^.w..^.....  2 

Awarding  CbmiiM^^— W.  0.  Jones,  Decatur;  Mrs.  G.M.  Dale,  EdwardariUt ^  Mnu 
B.  D.  Mann,  BkK>ming;ton;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ennis,  Decatur. 

LOT  40-FLOWEBS  AND  PLAHTS. 

Beat  six  Fuschias  in  bloom : 

Firat  Premium  to  F.  K.  Ph«nix,  Bloomington ^. $5 

Beat  and  greatest  yarietj  Verbenas : 

Firat  Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomingkm 2 

Beat  and  greatest  variety  of  Astors : 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  A.  M.Pitt^DeoatQr 1 

LOT  4i-FL0BAL  DB8IGK8  AND  BOTTQUSTS. 
Best  Rural  Design : 

First  Premium  to  J.  B.  Beeves,  Monlton $10 

Second  Premium  to  Bei^jamin  F.  Shields,  Spiingflald 6 

Beat  Floral  Arch : 
First  Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Beeves,  Monlton 6 

Best  and  greatest  variety  named  Flowers : 

First  Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomin«lon 6 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  Mshlin  Hay  worth,  Decatur 8 

Beat  and  most  tastefully  arranged  Cut  Flowers : 

First  Premium  to  S.  £.  Hills,  Odin • 2 

BMt  and  moat  tastefully  arranged  Flat  Bouqueto : 

Firat  Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoernix,  Bloomington i 8 

Best  and  most  tasteftilly  arranged  baaket  of  Cut  flowers : 

Pnt  Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoinix,  Bloomington 2 
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B«st  and  most  tastefiillj  amnged  pair  Bound  Boaqaots  : 

first  Premiam  to  F.  &.  Phosnix,  Bloomington ^ $8 

[Nsmes  of  Awardiog  Comiaittoe  to  Lots  40  and  41  not  retnnied  by  CbairmaiL] 


CLASS  I— FINE  AETS. 

B.  H.  HoLDiB,  Bloomicffton,  StiptHtUmdmi, 

LOT  4»-MU8IGAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
Batt  Square  Piaoo : 

Premium  to  O.  W.  Chatterton.  Springfield Barer  Medal. 

BeatMelodeon: 

Premium  to  Boot  ik  Cadj,  Ohioago Silrer  Medal. 

Beit  Artificial  Leg: 

Premium  to  P.  J.  Bradl^,  New  York  dtj SUrerMedaL 

Awardmg  CommUi^—lLnL  E.  W.  Manhall,  HarrisTllle,  New  Uampehire ;  Miae  Joaie 
B.  Day,  Peoria;  J.  0.  Ajrea,Dixon. 

LOT  4»-SCULPTUBB,  PAINTING,  DRAWING. 

Best  Specimen  Senlptore : 

Premiam  to  D.  Strohn  ik  Co.,  Deoatnr SUrerMedaL 

Fancy  Painting  in  Oil : 

Premiam  to  Mrs.  £.  Sterena,  Ml  Morris Silrer  MedaL 

Best  Fniit  PainUng  in  Oil : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  S.  D.  Kirby,  Jackaonrille SilrerMedaL 

Beat  collection  of  Paintinga  in  Oil : 

Premium  to  G.  H.  Adams,  Hillsboro ^ SilrerMedaL 

Best  Wood  Cut: 

Premium  to  Thomas  Bruton,  (Bond  k  Chandler,  Engrarers,)  Chicago. . .  .Silrer  Medal. 
Best  specimen  Flower  Painting  in  Water  Colors : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  0.  Z.  Green,  Harristown Silrer  Medsl. 

Best  Specimen  Bird  Painting  in  Water  Colors : 

Pl^mium  to  Mrs.  J.  S.  D.  Kirby,  Jaeksonrille Silrer  MedsL 

Best  Photographs : 

Premium  to  E.  A.  Barnwell,  Deoatuv SilrerMedaL 

AwardituF  CommUtm.—A,  Bryant,  Prineetoo;  G.  W.  Minier,  Taiewell  county;  R. 
Strempie,  Bloomington. 


CLASS  K— TEXTILE  FABEICS,  SEWINO  AND  KNIT- 
TING MACHINES. 

A.  J.  Mattoov,  IVophetstiown,  S^ipmitUendenl, 
LOT  4(U£0USEH0LD  FABRICa 
Best  10  yards  All- Wool  Flannel : 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  E.  Bohrer,  Deeatur Silrer  Medal  and  $10 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  E.  J.  Hooker,  Decatur..... *...,    5 

Best  Display  of  Tarn : 

First  Premium  to  Elisabeth  Maffit,  Decatur Silrer  Medal  and  $5 

Seeond  Premium  to  Mrs.  B.  J.  Hooker,  Decatur .«-. S 
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Best  pair  Men's  Socki : 
Preminm  to  Mrs.  £.  M.  Bohrer,  Decatur $5 

Beat  Pair  Ladies'  Stockings : 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Reeves,  Monlton 6 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  H.  B.  Halstead,  Tnscola 8 

BeatCoTerlet: 

First  Premium  to  Thomas  Pharis,  Decatur Silver  Medal  and  $5 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Adams,  Decatur 8 

Best  10  yards  Jeans : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  £.  M.  Bohrer,  Decatur Silver  Medal  and  $K> 

Beat  Bag  Carpet: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Shuph,  Decatur Silver  Medal  and  $C 

Beat  dlsplaj  of  Linen  GU>ods : 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Stroh,  Decatur 10 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  BUsabeth  Maffit,  Decatur 6 

Beat  displaj  Ladies  and  Oenta'  Boots  and  Shoes : 

Premium  to  G.  F.  Wessels,  Decatur......^ 5 

AftardmgCommiUet^.  T.  Little,  Dixon;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Bobinson,  Morrison;  Mrs.  Jno. 

B.  Woods,  Upper  Alton. 

LOT  46— NEEDLE.  SHELL  AND  WAX  WORK. 
Beat  Plain  Knitting: 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Hayworth,  Decatur $5 

Second  Premium  to  Miss  Marj  £.  Myers,  Decatur 8 

Best  Plain  Sewing : 

First  Premium  to  Hester  A.  Gillam,  Exeter 5 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  John  R.  Woods,  Alton 8 

Beat  Plain  Sewing  bj  child  under  18  years  old : 

First  Premium  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Myers,  Decatur ^« 6 

Second  Premium  to  Miss  Alice  Adair,  Tallula ', 8 

Beat  Crochet  or  Fancy  Knitting  Work : 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  B.  H.  StrolL  Decatur 5 

Second  Premium  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Myers,  9  years  old 8 

Third  Premium  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burroughs,  Decatur 2 

Beat  and  most  tastefully  executed  Patch  Work  Quilt  or  Coverlet ; 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  S.  W.  True,  Mattoon 5 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  Barbara  Sidenbender,  Morris 8 

Third  Premium  to  Mrs.  Hettie  Irvine,  Yates  City 2 

Best  Patch  Work  Quilt  by  child  under  12  years  old : 

First  Premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Tuscola 5 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  H.  N.  Edwards,  for  child,  Watson 8' 

Beat  Lace  Work  or  Hemstitching : 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  N.  S.  McCord,  Paris 5 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Stroh,  Decatur 8 

Third  Premium  to  Mary  E.  Myers,  under  9  years  old. 2 

Bast  specimen  Ladies'  Embroidered  Slippers : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Sweat,  Peoria 2 

Best  Worsted  Embroidery : 

WlTBi  Premium  to  Miss  C.  C.  Myers,  Springfield 6 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  Susan  Burrows,  Decatur 8 

Third  Premium  to  Mrs.  Eliia  W.  Marahall,  Decatur 2 

Baiaed  Worsted  Embroidery : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Marshall,  Decatur.. 2 

Beet  Needle  Work  or  Flosa  Embroidery : 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  L.  R.  Morse,  Decatur 5 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  K.  H.  Roby,  Decatur 8 

Third  Premium  to  Alice  W.  McClure,J31oomington 2 
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Beat  Silk  Embroidery : 

Plp8t  Premium  to  Mrs.  W.  J.  Brown,  Decatnr , $5 

Second  Premium  to  JameeMuir,  Chicago S 

Third  Premium  to  JamcK  Mnir,  Chicago ♦ S 

Best  displaj  in  Wax  Work,  Feathers,  Hair,  Grape,  Spice,  eta: 

[The  entries  on  the  book  bj  the  Awarding  Committee  are  much  mtaoad.  The  foVmr- 
ing  is  a  oopy.—Cor,  8eer€ta/r^,'] 

Second  Premium  to  J.  W.  CrowelL  Deeatur,  feather  work S 

First  Premium  to  A.  B.  James,  (bhnd,)  hair  brush 5 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  £.  H.  Stroh,  Decatur,  crape. 6 

First  Premium  to  (George  S.  Lyon,  Decstor,  hair  work 6 

Second  Premium  to  Miss  Hill,  Harristown,  hair  work S 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  E.  Sterens,  Mount  Morris,  wax  work S 

Third  Premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Smith,  Decatnr,  wax  work S 

Leather  Work: 

First  Premium  to  Mattie  L.  Wells,  Deeator 5 

Second  Premium  to  J.  A.  Buckingham,  Decatur S 

Bead  Work : 

First  Premium  to  Miss  C.  C.  Myers,  Springfield t 

Second  Premium  to  A.  H.  Bose,  Decatnr 8 

Third  Premiu m  to  Nancy  Warren,  Decatur S 

SheUWork: 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  E.  E.  Myers,  Springfield 5 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Woods,  Upper  Alton S 

Third  Premium  to  H.  £.  Sallie,  Deeator S 

Best  Agricultnral  Wreath: 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  C.  E.  Lawson,  JacksooTille 6 

Second  Premium  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Washburn,  Decatur 8 

Awwrding  CkmrnvUtH. — John  E.  Woods,  Chairman,  Upper  Alton;  Mra.  K  A. 
Swanwick,  Grand  Cote,  P.  0.;  Mrs.  J.  K  Duffin,  Morrison;  Mrs.  L.  E.  CaTender, 
Eureka ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Woods,  Upper  Alton. 


CLASS  Ir-NATUBAL  HISTORY. 

B.  H.  HoLDBB,  Bloomington,  SuperuUendmt, 
LOT  47-BOTANY,  aEOLOOY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

Best  collection  Illinois  Botany : 

First  Premium  to  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington $40 

Second  Premium  to  Illinois  Natural  History  Society,  Bloomington 80 

Best  collection  of  Minerals : 

First  Premium  to  Illinois  Wesleyan  UniTersitr,  Bloomington SO 

Second  Premium  to  Illinois  Natural  History  Society,  Bloomington 10 

Best  collection  of  Fossils: 

First  Premium  to  Illinois  Natural  History  Society,  Bloomington 40 

Second  Premium  to  Illinois  Wesleyan  Unireisity,  Bloomington SM> 

Best  ooUeotion  of  Birds : 

First  Premium  to  R.  H.  Holder,  Bloomington • 40 

Second  Premium  to  Illinois  Wesleyan  Umrersl^,  Bloomington SO 

Best  collection  Conohology  of  Dlinois : 

First  Premium  to  Illinois  Natural  History  Society,  Bloomington 80 

Second  Premium  to  Illinois  WesleTsn  UniTersitT.  Bloomington 10 
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CLASS  M. 

Umal  Mills,  Salem,  SupttiiUmdeiU, 

LOT  49— PLOWINO  AND  SPADING  If  ATGHSS. 
Plowing  Hatch  for  Men : 

Pint  Preminm  to  Wm.  MoOord,  Paris • |U 

Second  Preminm  to  E.  MUls,  Salem, 10 

Plowing  Match  for  boys  nader  U  jean  old : 

First  Premimn  to  B.  Mills,  Salem 16 

Seoond  Preminm  to  Leonard  Kile.  Paris 10 

Best  Snbsoil  Plowing : 

Premiom  to  J.  F.  ik  W.  L.  Bla(^  Lancaster 10 

Best  Trench  Plowing : 

Preminm  to  J.  F.  ik  W.  L.  BhMsk.  Lancaster. 10 

Awarding  OommiUH,--A.  Kinjon,  Lee  oonntf ;  Ira  P.  Pratt^  TaieweU  oonnty;  ^   F. 
BUc^  Gaas  connty. 

MISOELLAJraOUS, 

CLASS  F— Lot  tO. 
Broadcast  Seed  Sower: 

McSherry,  Eneislej  &  Go.,  Dafton,  Ohio Highlj  commended, 

Combined  Qrain  Drill  and  Qrass  Seed  Sower: 

JCoShenj,  Kneislej  AOo.,  I^T^b,  Ohio.... ....« Highlj  conuianded. 

PaAent  Plow  Holdw  and  QoTcmor  : 

Talentine  Felker,  Deoatnr,  111 Highlj  comsieBded. 

Snlkr  Plow : 

Charles  Foster^  Bookford,  HI Highlj  cosuneiided. 

One-Horse  Grain  Drill  for  drilling  wheat  in  standing  com  : 

L.  L.  Lawrenoe,  Dublin,  Ind HighMi  eonunendation. 

Lot  si. 
HomiojMlU: 
John  Donaldson,  Romford,  Dl Highlj  commended. 

Machine  for  Loading  and  Unloading  Shock  Corn  : 

James  Mason,  Polo,  111 • Highlj  commended. 

Frost's  Patent  Haj  Loader : 

Yroman  Becker,  Chicago,  Illinois Highlj  commended. 

Grain  Separator: 

Xi.  A.  Simons,  Monnt  Morris,  lU Highlj  commended- 

Ax  Handles: 

p.  Crone,  Decater,  HI Highlj  commended. 

Carred  Bar  Cjlinder : 

Vroman  Becker,  Chicago. Higlilj  commended. 

Qrman  Beg^ster : 
J.  I.  Case  &  Co..  Badne,  W\a Highlj  comipepd^ 

Lot  as. 
ICachiBO  for  Shrinking  and  Upseting  Tire  : 

F^rrin  &  Bacon,  Litchfield,  HI Highest  commendation, 

Oentrifogal  Faroe  Pnmp : 

Hastington  ft  Alden,  Chicago,  m. Highlj  eommeaded. 


• 
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Pow«rWhi4Mm: 

L.  Bartholemew,  Oantrtlk^  III Higfalj  ooiiibmbML 

Cane  Stripper : 

E.  HftTworth,  Bidgt  Ftrai^  ni Highly  eommencUd. 

Steem  GoTernor : 

jL  White,  Geneteo,  Kiae  oounty,  ni Highly  commemdei. 

GianiBg,  Oardiag  and  Sfrfnniiig  Maohine  Put  Cotton : 
James  Pearoe,  Cindnnatl,  Ohio Highly  ooBupoided. 

L0«  8S,  M  AMD  tS. 

Sample  and  Model  Kitehon  Fnrnitore : 

J.  S.  Cram,  fioaton,  Maaa Highly  oommended. 

Work  Bench : 

J.  S.  Cram,  Boaton,  MaM » Hij^ly  oommended. 

Book  Bee  Hire : 

W.  A.  Flander%  Shelby,  Ohio. Highly  oemBonded. 

Railroad  Bulletin  Boards : 

R.  T.  Brown,  Indianapolis^  Ind.,  for  Atlantic  and  O.  W.  R.  R...Highest  commendatioa. 
Fine  Printed  Lettering : 

R.  T.  Brown,  Indianapolis^  Ind.,  for  Atlantic  and  O.  W.  R.  R Highly  oommoided. 

Greatest  yariety  of  Railroad  Adrertising : 

R.  T.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  Atlantic  and  O.  W.  R.  B Highly  commended. 

Spiral  Spring  Bed  Bottom : 

A.  €K>rton,  Bloomington,  Dl Highly  commended. 

Page's  Bee  Hire : 

J.  O.  Page,  Rockford,  IH Highly  commendsd. 

Folding  and  Extension  Ladder : 

J.  O.  Page,  Rockford,  Dl Highly  commended. 

Oriental  Hygro  Barometer : 

F.  P.  Knowles,  Chicago Highly  commended. 

Patent  Wagon  Hnb: 

J.  C.  Wicker,  Chicago Highly  commended. 

Rope  Halter : 
George  Ricker,  Indianapolis,  Ind Highly  cosuoended. 

CLASS  H-4iOT  88. 
Blackberries  in  Liquor : 

DaTidGarrer,  Decatnr,  HI Highly  conmended. 

Fig  Tree : 

Joseph  King,  Decator,  HI Highly  commended. 

Cappa*  Mammoth  Pippins : 

B.  S.  Capps,  Mt  Pnlaski,  m Highly  conunended. 

LOT840  AMDiL 

Ornamental  Egg  Plant : 

Elisabeth  Mafflt,  Decatnr,  111 Highest  commendation. 

Sample  Egg  Plant : 

Miss  Sosanna  Tait»  Decatnr,  111   ffighly  commended. 

Best  Natural  Orange  Plant : 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Morgan,  Decatur,  111 Hi^eat  commendatioa. 

ScotdilTy: 

J.  K.  Fuller,  Deoatar,  HL Highly  commendod. 
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OLASB  I— Lot  i8. 

Specimens  of  Marbling  snd  Qndning,  painted  on  paper  : 
Thomas  Hart,  Springfield,  111 Higblj  commended. 

Card  Writing: 

J.  W.  McOlnre,  Bloomington,  111 Highlj  commended. 

Peomanship : 

J.  W.  MoClnre,  Bloomington,  IlL Highlj  commended. 

Pressed  Flowers: 

MiasB.  Hill,  Harristown,  HL Highly  commended. 

Three  specimens  Penmanship : 

F.  U  Matthews,  CarlinTille,  111 ffighlj  commended. 

Bootman's  Piano-tnning  Scale : 

D.  A.  Chappell,  Marengo,  Dl Highlj  commended. 

Waiter  Oolor  Paintings : 

Mrs.  B.  Sterens,  Mount  Morris,  111 Highlj  commended. 

Artificial  Blackberries: 

Mrs.  a  A.  Kitch,  Shribjrille,  III Highlj  commended* 

CLASS  K— Lot  d5. 
Child's  Balmoral  Hose : 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Gillespie,  Decatnr,  HI Highest  commendation. 

Chad's  White  Ribbed  Hose : 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Gillespie,  Decatnr,  lU Highlj  commended. 

Child's  Bed  Ribbed  Hose : 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Gillespie,  Decatnr,  His.. Highest  commendation. 

Bmbroidered  Counterpane,  made  bj  girl  10  jears  of  age : 

Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Mills,  Dawson,  111 Highest  commendation. 

Trmveling  Blanket : 

Mrs.  Alice  MoClnre,  Bloomington,  HL Highest  commendation. 

Worsted  Worked  Rng: 

Anna  B.  Fielding,  Decatnr,  His Highest  commendation. 

Sample  Raw  Cotton : 

W.  W.  Wilkins,  Sparta^  111 Highlj  commended. 

Spedmen  of  Spinning  Wool,  carded  bj  hand : 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Halstead,  Tnscola,  m Highlj  conmiended. 

LotM. 
Fane  J  If nt  Frame : 

Mrs.  Kate  Post,  Decatnr,  HI Highlj  commended. 

Wreath  of  Artificial  Flowers : 

William  Anderson,  Decatnr Highlj  commended. 

Odd  Bmbroidered  Bonqnet : 

MissC.  C.  Mjers,  Springfield,  m Highest  commendation. 

FsDcj  Knit  Suspenders : 

Mrs.  B.H.  Stroh,  Decatnr,  HI Highlj  commended. 

CHoth  Shoes: 

Mrs.B.  H.  Stroh,  Decatnr,  111 Highly  commended. 

White  Knit  Qmlt: 

Mrs.  Henry  Bishop,  Decatnr,  Hit Highly  commended. 

Fancy  Card  Basket: 

Mrs.  John  R.  Woods,  Upper  Alton,  HI Highly  conmiended. 
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White  Knit  QoUt,  made  bj  motter  of  appIiMot,  T8  jmn  of  ago : 

Mm.  M.  Daxm,  Upper  AHon,  111 Higheet  oommendaiioB,  end  prem.  reooBmended. 

Silk  Embroidered  Burner : 

Mn.  John  R.  Woods,  Upper  Alton,  m Highest  oomnendttke. 

Bample  of  Deming,  bj  ladj  orer  79  jtn  of  age : 

Mn.  P.  P.  Enoe,  Springfield,  111 Highest  oommendtfiM. 

Bpeoimen  of  Stitch  Work : 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Tajlor,  Deoatnr,  HI Highlj  oobbmiM. 

Bilk  Psieh  Work  Qoilt: 

Mrs.  GlsrindsE.  Mead,  Dixon,  111 Highest  oommendatks. 

Croobet  Insertion : 

N.  ▲.  Rankin,  Monmonth,  HI Highest  oommsndattoB. 

Pieoe  of  Qoilting  done  on  maohine : 

Grorer  A  Baker.  Very  elaborate  pattern,  and  work  perfeot . . .  .Highest  commendatiMi. 
Pieoe  of  Fanoj  Stitching  done  on  a  maohine : 

Grower  &  Baker.    Beantifiillj  ezeented Highest  oommendatioiL 

Plain  Stitdiing  done  on  a  maohine : 

QroTer&  Baker Highest oommendatioiL 

Bilk  Embroiderj  done  on  a  maohine : 

OfOTer  k  Baker Highest  oommendatioB. 

Worsted  Embroidery  done  on  a  machine : 

Ororer  &  Baker ..«« ^ Highest  commendatios. 

Worsted  Qnilt,  bj  girl  7  years  old : 

Miss  Katj  Anderson,  Orleans,  Morgan  sounty.  111 Highest  oommendiSioB. 

Specimen  of  Raw  Silk— most  beantiftil  specimen : 

August  Pagan,  Highland,  Madison  oo.,  HI.  .Highest  commendation,  and  premium  of  II. 
Work  Box : 

InesK.  Gass Highly  commended. 
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WINTER   MEETING  OF    EXECUTIVE    BOARD. 

JAirUABY,    1865. 

PREiaUMB  AWARDED. 

BHftj  on  "American  Affrionltnral  Colleges,"  bj  Richard  Edwards,  President  of  tbe 
Normal  Univcrsitj,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Special  oomplimentarj  premium  awarded  to  him. 

Best  Bssaj  on  "  tbe  Edacation  of  Fanners'  Dangfaters :" 

First  Premium  to  Mrs.  John  R.  Woods,  Upper  Alton i|20 

Complimentary  Premium  to  Miss  M.  B.  Mnrtfeldt,  Rockford 10 

Market  Gardens : 
H.  Scbroeder,  Bloomington 10 

Apple  Orchards : 
Lndns  C.  Francis,  Sangamon  county 10 

Best  Bottle  of  Tinegar : 

Mrs.  JobnR.  Woods,  Upper  Alton 1 

Best  three  Bottles  of  Cider : 

Thomas  Bradbury,  Origgsrille,  Pike  comity 8 

Best  Peaches  in  cans : 

Mrs.  John  R.  Woods,  Upper  Alton. 8 

Best  Quinces  in  Cans : 

Mrs.  JobnR.  Woods,  Upper  Alton 8 

Best  fresh  Qooseberries  in  Cans : 

Mrs.  JobnR.  Woods,  Upper  Alton 2 

Best  fresh  Raspberries  in  Cans : 

H.  Schroeder,  Bloomingtoo 8 

Best  Fresh  Strawberries  in  Cans: 

H.  Schroeder,  Bloomington S 

Beat  Apple  Butter: 

Mrs.  JobnR.  Woods,  Upper  Alton 2 

Best  Peach  Butter : 
Mrs.  JobnR.  Woods,  Upper  Alton 2 

Best  dz  varieties  of  Winter  Apples: 

First  Premium  to  Thomas  Bradbury,  Griggsrille,  Pike  county 10 

Second  Premium,  to  Lucius  C.  Frands,  Sangamon  county 5 

Best  gallon  Chinese  Cane  Sirup,  made  without  clarifying  or  refining: 
Thomas  Bradbury,  Griggsrille,  Pike  comity 10 
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Bert  three  BotUei  "  Norton's  YirginU  Seedling  "  Wine : 

H.  Schroeder,  Bloomington |10 

Beet  three  Bottlet  Clinton  Wine : 

H.  Schroeder,  Bloomington 10 

Beet  Strawberry  Wine : 

Thomts  Bradbnry,  Griggeyille,  Pike  oonnty I 

Beet  Gheny  Wine : 

Thomaa  Bradbnry,  Origgsrille,  Pike  conntj t 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 


ADAMS     COUNTY. 

BEPOBT  FOB  1862-64. 

There  has  been  a  material  increase  of  agricultural  products  the 
past  four  years  over  any  former  period  of  the  same  length.  This 
has  been  accomplished  (in  the  absence  of  our  brave  boys  in  the 
army)  by  a  largely  increased  use  of  the  best  agricultural  machinery, 
aided  by  a  more  general  diffusion  of  scientific  agricultural  know- 
ledge. 

lie  two  j)ast  seasons  were  very  drv ;  but,  I  think,  from  aU  I  can 
learn,  that  increased  productions  of  com  and  wheat  have  been 
raised  over  the  four  years  preceding  1861. 

Previous  to  the  rebellion  no  tobacco  was  raised  in  this  county, 
exccjpt  for  domestic  use.  During  the  past  four  years  its  production 
has  been  steadily  increasing.  It  has  proved  a  paying  crop.  The 
establishment  oi  three  large  tobacco  factories  in  the  city  of  Quincy 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  formers  to  this  crop,  and  the  production 
will  steadily  increase.  Thus  fer  no  large  fields  of  tobacco  have 
been  planted. 

Flu,  hemp  and  cotton  not  grown. 

The  production  of  wool  is  vOTy  small,  owing  to  the  good-for- 
notiiing  dogs.  These  curs  and  thdr  owners  have  caused  more 
damage  to  the  farmers  of  this  county  than  all  the  dogs  that  ever 
barkra  were  worth.  The  whole  county  is  admirably  adapted  to 
sheep  growing,  and,  for  two  years  past,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
oouniy  has  been  more  than  doubled. 

The  Chinese  and  African  sugar  canes  have  not  been  grown  upon 
a  laige  scale ;  but  nearly  every  former  has  raised  from  half  to  five 
acree.  A  near  neighbor  of  mme,  Mr.  A.  Kraber,  and  his  two  aons, 
have  a  neat  molasses  house,  with  an  engine  to  run  the  crushing 
mill. 

Sugar  beets  are  not  grown,  except  for  stock,  and  not  largely  for 
that. 

Fruit  growing  has  attracted  great  attention,  and,  during  the  past 
two  years,  a  great  number  of  orchards  have  been  plantSl,  pnnd- 
piOly  apple. 
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The  grape  is  perfectly  afc  home  here,  and  is  being  very  generally 
planted  by  farmers  for  family  use.  Of  vineyards,  J.  fi.  Stewart, 
Esq..  has  five  thousand  Delaware,  one  thousand  Catawba,  five 
hundred  Concord,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  all  other  known  eorte. 
Kev.  Wm.  Stewart  and  Geo.  Hymer  nave  as  many  more.  A.  J. 
Cutter  also  has  a  large  number  of  bearing  vines,  which  he  has 
added  to  every  year.  In  my  own  vineyard  there  is  one  thousaiMl 
bearing  vines,  and  this  spring  I  shall  plant  two  thousand  more,  prin- 
cipally Delaware,  and  shall  add  that  number  annually.  Delaware, 
Catawba  and  Clinton  are  the  grapes  that  do  best  here,  both  for  wine 
and  table  use.  There  is  money  in  all  three.  The  Concord  is  a  great 
bearer  and  good  for  those  that  like  it,  but  to  my  taste  it  is  a  ]^r 
thing.  I  advise  every  body  to  plant  it,  because  it  bears  "Jacks 
and  cuffs  '*  so  well,  but  always  charge  them  to  also  plant  Delaware 
and  Catawba,  without  fail,  "  every  tmie." 

There  has  been  no  noise  made  about  it,  but  surely  and  quietly  old 
Adams  is  advancing  to  the  position  of  the  largest  and  beet  pro- 
ducer of  fruits  of  any  county  m  the  State. 

Wheat  here  is  mixed,  some  fields  good,  others  "  gone  up,"  othere 
fair.  That  drilled  and  put  in  right  is  generally  good.  Fruit  all 
safe. 

The  County  Agricultural  Society  has  not  been  in  existence  for 
three  years. 

K.  K.  J0FE8. 


BOONE  OOXJNTT. 

EEPOBT  FOB  1861-64. 

The  officers  of  the  Boone  County  Agricultural  Society  are  as 
follows,  viz : 

Frmdent—J.  T.  Tritbeck. 

Vice-Freeident — J.  D.  Tripp. 

Secretary — A.  E.  Jenner. 

Treasurer — W.  P.  ComelL 

New  officers  will  be  chosen  on  the  8d  of  June,  when  saTsage- 
ments  will  be  made  for  the  Fair  of  1866. 

fVifil'A  Viftii   Vu^ATi    a.  TnarlrAH    n\MaictA  in  tliA   ftorriATilfTi"rA  nf  nOOIie 
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CHEISTIAN  COUNTY. 


Christian  county  is  situated  in  about  the  center  of  the  State — 
its  western  boundary  within  about  twelve  miles  of  Springfield,  the 
capital  thereof,  ropulation  about  13,000.  It  contains  about 
414,720  acres  of  land,  mostly^  prairie,  with  undulatiuff  surface,  but 
interspersed  with  groves  of  timber.  The  North  Fork  of  the  San- 
gamon river,  rtieavily  timbered,)  is  its  northern  boundary — the 
South  Fork  oi  the  Sangamon,  Flat  Branch,  and  Bear  Creek, 
having  their  several  sources  in  the  north-east,  south-east  and  south- 
em  pajrts  of  the  county,  with  several  other  smaller  creeks,  forming 
a  junction  near  the  center  of  the  county,  and  running  a  north- 
westerly course,  empties  into  the  North  Fork,  in  Sangamon  county. 
These  streams  are  bordered  by  large  and  nne  bodies  of  timber, 
consisting  of  white  oak,  black  oak,  over-cuj),  walnut,  hickory,  etc. 

The  soil  is  a  hlajck  loam,  mostly  mixed  with  sand,  making  It  a 
deep,  rich  soil,  that  is  not  surpassed  in  the  world.  The  staple 
crops  are  com,  wheat  and  oats ;  but  large  portions  of  the  land  are 
used  for  ^astura^.  Its  large  pastures  of  blue  grass,  and  its  fine 
grass  prairies,  wording  as  excellent  a  range  for  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  hogs,  etc.,  as  can  be  found  in  tiie  State. 


/or  the  years  1861,  %  I  and  4^. 

1861. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

Horses,  valod .••• 

tl66,268 

26,64ff 

91,086 

7,701 

44,687 

$180,678 
16,416 
92,084 
10,267 
26,879 

tl49,028 

18,482 

117,088 

16,046 

80,840 

tl74,746 

Mnlea.      "    

20,222 

122,012 

80,884 

CatUe,     "    

Sheep.     "    

Hogs,       ««    

16,868 

TmeOiowingnmiberofaareeinoiMvathnforihe 

^Mr9l861,2,SafMi4. 

1861. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

Oorn,  sores. 

61,874 

17,869 

9,825 

46,764 

26,068 

7,818 

44,954 

21,928 

6,248 

46,768 
16,968 

Giber  products,  acres 

7,889 

The  decrease  of  acres  in  cultivation  in  the  three  last  years,  if 
reported  true  by  the  assessors,  exhibits  the  drain  of  the  great  war 
upon  the  labor  of  the  county,  for  there  have  been  many  new  farms 
inidOBed  in  the  same  period,  although  the  table  shows  nearly  9000 
aca-es  less  in  cultivation  in  1864  th^  1861 ;  many  acres,  formerly 
in  cultivation,  must  have  been  turned  to  meadow  and  pasture. 

The  sales  and  exports  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  hogs,  horses,  mules, 
and  cattle,  especially  of  the- latter,  have  been  large  during  the  same 
period^  but  no  reliable  data  of  the  amounts  are  at  hand. 
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A  County  A^cultnral  Society  was  or^;aiiized  in  1856,  and  has 
held  annual  Fairs  ever  since.  The  Society  has  excellent  Fair 
Grounds,  15  acres,  situated  within  one-half  mile  of  the  court 
house,  in  Taylorville,  the  county  seat 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  last  four  years,  vie: 

Officers  for  1861 : 

Pre^iderUr--^.  H.  HilL  Beoordmg  Secretary— V.  T.  Priest 
Corresponding  SecretcMy—A.  Simpson.     Treasurer — S.  S.  Ciena, 

Officers  for  1862 : 

Pre9iden;t — John  S,  Frailey.  Eeoording  Seoretcmf — ^D.  D. 
Shumway.  Correapondmg  Secretary — W.  A.  Q^odrick  Trea- 
9wrer — S.  S.  Cisna. 

Officers  for  1863  : 

Preeident — U.  H.  McCoy.  Recording  Secretary — ^D.  D.  Shmur 
way.  Correspondmg  Secretary— Q.  S.  Cisna.  Treamrer — ^W.  W. 
Anderson. 

Officers  for  1864: 

Premlent — ^W.  W.  Anderson.  Recording  Secretary— L.  L. 
Clark.  Corresponding  Secretary — ^D.  D.  Shumway.  Treasure''— 
S.  S.  Cisna. 

The  railroad  facilities  for  shipping  products  out  and  in,  are 
good,  on  the  exterior  lines  of  the  county,  there  being  the  Terre 
Haute  and  St  Louis  road  on  the  south,  Cliica^  and  Alton  on  the 
west.  Great  Western  on  the  north,  and  the  lUmois  Central  on  the 
east  The  building  of  a  railroad  from  Pana  to  Springfield,  diago- 
nally through  the  center  of  the  county,  is  in  contempmtion. 

D.  D.  SHUMWAY. 


CLARK   COUNTY. 
Officers  for  1868 : 
President — ^H.  H.  Hutchinson. 
Vice-PresiderU — ^Robert  Brown. 
Secretary — ^Wm.  T.  Adams. 
Treasurer — ^Lyman  Booth. 

An  Executive  Committee  was  elected,  consisting  of  three  from 
each  township. 

The  Society  in  this  county  has  had  considerable  opposition,  but 
its  friends  have  been  faithfai  and  enerffetic.  The  Society  has  ptur- 
chased  ten  acres  of  ground  and  inclosed  it  with  a  good  board  fence, 
and  made  other  improvements. 

W.  T.  ADAMS. 
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BUEEAXJ  COUNTY. 

The  Bonih  half  of  this  county  is  in  the  coal  region,  and  consider- 
able coal  is  exported  from  the  vicinity  of  Sheffidd,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Rock  Island  railroad. 

There  are  several  mannfiwrtories  of  plows,  etc.,  in  the  comity. 

Many  in  our  county  have  gone  into  the  raising  of  flax  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  One  thing  much  needed  is  a  manufactory  to 
work  up  the  straw.  Our  formers  feel  this  a  great  drawback.  The 
lint  from  hundreds  of  acres  is  wasted  for  want  of  individuals  to 
buy  it.  No  market  has  been  found  for  it,  though  individuals  have 
tried  in  Chicago  and  various  other  places  to  sell  it  Yet  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  sale  at  any  price,  so  farmers  use  it  for  cover- 
ing sheds,  or  bum  it.  Some  good  enterprising  company  might  do 
w3l  in  this  countr  by  starting  a  fectory  to  work  it  up,  for  thou- 
sands of  acres  would  be  raised  if  there  were  a  market  for  the  fiber 
as  well  as  the  seed. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  much  less  wheat  is  sown  this 
spring  tmui  in  former  years,  and  formers  seem  determined  to  find 
some  crop  that  will  pay  the  expense  of  raising,  which  wheat  has 
not  done  for  years  past. 

Sorghum  and  Imphee  are  considerably  raised  here,  and  much 
good  sirup  manufoctured.  I  think  this  branch  is  a  fixed  foct  wit^ 
us. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  increasing  fost,  as  the  statistics  show. 

Hemp,  coMion  and  tobacco  are  little  raised.  The  same  of  sugar 
beets. 

JB^qxfrtt  of  Affrieukwral  Product  by  th$  OUoago,  BurUmgUm  and  Qmney  BaUroady  far 

(^y#art  1861-2-8-4. 


Articles. 


TVliett,  bitthelB. 
Corn         " 
O«t0  *' 

Barley       •« 
Bjre  «*      . 

Potatoes  '* 
Broom  com,  lbs. 
Orass  teed  " 
Provisions  ** 
I>re08ed  bogs  " 
MUl  stuff  " 
Hidea  *' 

Batter  " 

I^ard,  tallow    «« 
Wool 

CatUOy  number 
jAr^  hogs  •«  . 
Oieep  "    . 

Horae*  "    . 

Floor,  t>«fels... 


1861. 

1862. 

1868. 

694,896 

817,894 

611,210 

607,770 

1,478,966 

942,816 

28,766 

81,620 

221,  (H8 

18,696 

8,606 

26,610 

6,268 

7,864 

9,178 

1,127 
82,884 

280 
10,771 

28,466 

21,^42 

28,888 

28,282 

264,480 

286,648 

98,780 

1,888,444 

762,046 

1,078,626 

877,118 

426,984 

162,984 

116,796 

118,086 

118,266 

61,894 

68,747 

87,888 

.  28,491 

66,690 

86,444 

7,896 

7,948 

22,406 

2,226 

8,016 

2,789 

8,818 

•69 

28 

16,916 

21,762 

606 

641 

80,908, 

24,688 

19,742 

1864. 


881,449 

481,188 

486,821 

10,916 

16,466 

178 

7,978 

108,816 

96,866 

662, 189 

198,880 

242,696 

41,762 

48,299 

176,416 

8,817 

17,119 

171 

60 

16,762 
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1861-ft4. 


EonM,  number 

"        value 

Neat  cattle,  number 

"  Talue 

Mules  and  aaeea,  number 

"    Talue , 

Bl^ep,  number 

«*       value 

HogB,  number 

"    value 

Talue  of  domeetie  animals. . . . , 

Oarriagea  and  wagoD%  number. 

"  *•        value..., 

Manufactured  artidee 

Acres  In  cultivation — 

Wheat 

Com 

Other  field  products 

Talue  of  real  estate , 


1841. 

1882. 

1888. 

13,878 

14,450 

16,296 

$882,885 

802,812 

845,480 

89,978 

88,489 

88,988 

tl68,954 

160,270 

188,842 

287 

282 

816 

15,824 

8,895 

8.750 

8,272 

4,708 

8,880 

$2,997 

8,551 

8,828 

28,842 

82,829 

42,  886 

$529,242 

88,289 

48,610 

$489,458 

588,197 

587,890 

4,088 

4,289 

4,580 

$82,509 

88,118 

85, 778 

$4,«29 

8,401 

4,201 

82,148 

98,280 

98,227 

84,518 

98,909 

78,180 

21,148 

18,876 

19,047 

$108,  889 

99,888 

188, 781 

1884. 


15,081 

888,609 

85,087 

200,601 

289 

8,858 

18,624 

18,584 

88,975 

89,248 

888,986 

4,546 

71,744 

7,180 

71,194 

81,277 

86,429 

226,148 


Officers  for  1864 : 

iV«w{fon^— H.  0.  Fidds.  Princeton. 

Vice  JP^esidenU — ^Enos  Smith,  Maiden ;  G.  C.  Weeks,  Bada; 
C.  G.  Beed,  Maiden. 

Beoordmg  Seoretcury — ^A.  Bryant,  jr.,  Princeton. 

Correypondmg  SeoretOMry — S.  G.  Paddock,  Princeton. 

Treas^wreft — ^B.  8.  Ferris,  Princeton. 

Dvtector9 — Ohas.  Spear,  Sheffield ;  M.  L.  Gt)od8i)eed,  Wjranet ; 
A.  Cook,  Tiskilwa ;  «l .  T.  Thompson,  Princeton  \  John  Bobinson, 

K  &  PHELPS,  Ji.  * 


Officers  for  1861 


CLINTON   COUNTY. 


President — O.  B.  Nichols. 

Vtce-PresidenU — ^B.  Rntherford,  J.  J.  Stephens,  J.  K.  Souter. 

CcrremimdAng  SeoreUm—2u  Case. 

Eecordmg  SeoreUvry — 0.  O.  McGinnis. 

Treasurer— John  Clabangh. 


DEKALB   COUNTY. 

BBPOBT  FOB  1862. 

This  long  and  well  established  Agricultural  Society  has  contin- 
ued during  the  two  years,  1861  and  1862,  to  do  what  it  ooold 
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toward  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county, 
and,  it  is  tiiought,  with  very  good  success. 

The  general  character  of  the  stock  of  this  county  has  improved 
to  a  wonderful  degree  during  the  last  five  years,  and  while  this 
society  would  not  demand  afl  the  credit  for  this  improvement,  it 
still  claims  to  have  largely  contributed  toward  it  Few  counties 
in  this  or  any  other  State  can  exhibit  a  better  class  of  Durhams 
and  Devons.  In  swine,  the  average  quality  is  better  than  in  any 
other  section  within  our  knowledge.  Sheep  are  rather  neglected; 
but  the  few  flocks  we  have,  are  generallv  of  excellent  breed.  We 
raise,  yearly,  thousands  of  horses — but  few  of  superior  excellence. 
No  doubt  we  shall  improve  on  them,  as  well  as  we  have  in  other 
branches  of  husbandrv. 

Our  society  has  haa  its  useMness  somewhat  abridged  by  a  gene- 
ral impression  which  seems  to  have  prevailed,  that  the  object  of  the 
existence  of  an  agricultural  society  is  merely  to  hold  a  showy  and 
pecuniarily  successful  yearly  fair.  These  societies  should  have  a 
for  better  and  more  usefiil  object  and  end.  No  doubt,  it  will  be 
seen,  in  time,  and  these  better  objects  attained. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  for  1860,  was  held,  in  pursu- 
ance of  its  constitution,  at  the  court  house,  in  Sycamore,  from 
whence  it  adjourned,  for  convenience,  to  a  private  hall.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  chosen: 

JPresideTit — John  S.  Brown. 
Vice  Preddervt — James  S.  Glidden. 
Treasw*er — ^WiUiam  A.  Nickerson. 
Recording  Secreta/ry — ^T.  C.  Wetmore. 
Corre^pondmg  Secretary — A.  K.  Stiles. 

JSwecimve  Comrmttee — J.  B.  Orput,  Henry  Joiner,  S.  G.  Rowan, 
N.  Saum,  H.  E.  Allen. 

CawnjuelloTB — ^N.  S.  Greenwood,  Moses  Dean. 

An  exhibition  and  trial  of  Mowing  and  Bieaping  machines  was 
held  at  Henry  J.  Joiner's  ferm  early  in  the  harvest  season,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  society.    A  large  number  of  madiines,  from 
the  most  famous  manufacturers  in  the  coimtry,  were  present,  and 
exhibited  their  various  excellent  points.    Much  interest  and  amuse- 
ment was  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  Beaper  ever 
brought  to  this  county,  of  the  old  Hussey  patent,  18  years  old, 
and  yet  in  good  running  order.    Another  interesting  machine  was 
the  Keaper  patented  by  Messrs.  Marsh,  of  this  county,  upon  which 
two  men  stood  and  bound  the  grain  as  it  3«ras  cut    It  worked  well. 
The  prizes  of  the  contest  were  given ;    For  reaping,  first  premium 
to  Palmer  &  Williams'  self-r^er;  second  premium  to  McCor- 
jnick's.    For  mowing,  first  premium  to  the  "Kirby"  harvester; 
second  premium  to  the  BucKeye  Mower. 

For  tne  grand  annual  Fair  of  1860,  our  society  made  extraordi- 
nary preparations.     About  three  times  the  usual  amount  was 
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offered  in  premimns ;  new  building  were  erected,  and  the  citizens 
of  adjoining  counties  were  freely  invited  to  compete  for  all  our 
prizes.  A  good  degree  of  interest  was  aroused  throughout  the 
county,  and  as  a  result  of  these  ^tertions,  in  spite  of  the  all  en- 
grossing claims  of  our  national  election  and  its  accompanying 
mammoth  gatherings,  we  had  by  far  the  best  and  most  prosperous 
fair  ever  hSd  in  the  county.  T!\ie  stock  and  goods  exhibitea  were 
of  finer  quality,  the  entries  more  numerous,  the  attendance  and 
receipts  larger,  and  its  treasuir  left  faller  than  ever  before. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1861  was  very  fully  attended.  A  propo- 
sition came  up  for  a  change  of  location  of  the  society  to  some 
f  rounds  at  the  village  of  DeKalb,  which,  after  a  long  and  spirited 
iscussion,  was  voted  down.  Secession  being  about  this  time  in 
fashion,  and  some  members  feeling  themselves  aggrieved  at  this 
action,  they  publicly  seceded  from  the  society,  with  the  view  of 
forming  a  society  at  DeKalb.  The  following  list  of  officers  were 
then  chosen: 

PresiderU — John  S.  Brown. 
Vice  President — J.  R.  Crossett,  Pampas. 
Recording  Secretary — Heniy  L.  Boies,  Sycamore. 
Corresponding  Secretary — ^Wm.  H.  Beavers. 
Treasurer — ^Wm.  A.  Nickerson,  Mayfield. 
Executi/ve  Committee — John  B.  Orput,  H.  J.  Joiner,  Stephen 
Eowen,  John  Russell,  J.  N.  Maxfield. 

CotmseUors — John  Gilkerson,  N.  S.  Cottrell,  T.  J.  Humphrey. 

A  new  feature  in  the  operations  of  the  society  this  year  was  the 
holding  of  a  show  of  Stallions  in  early  spring,  at  the  season  when 
such  animals  are  used.  It  resulted  in  a  decided  advantage  to  stock 
raisers  in  the  county,  and  to  the  recipients  of  premiums. 

The  annual  fidl  fair  for  1861  opened  imder  very  favorable  aus- 
pices. Its  entries  were  even  more  numerous  than  the  year  before, 
and  the  attendance  and  display  of  articles  better.  Everything 
promised  an  admirable  and  hignly  prosperous  exhibition.  But 
alas!  for  the  uncertainty  of  human  hopes,  the  evening  of  our  sec- 
ond day  was  signalized  by  the  most  tremendous  storm  ever  known 
in  this  country.  The  whole  country  was  flooded,  and  although 
our  Fair  was  not  broken  up,  its  receipts  were  materially  diminished 
and  expenses  increased.    This  misfortune,  which  seems  to  have 
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REPOBT  FOB  1864. 

This  society  was  organized  in  1861,  under  the  following  circnm- 
stances :  There  had  previously  been  a  society  located  at  Syca- 
more. In  1859  they  appointed  a  committee  to  select  new  grounds. 
Said  committee  located  on  the  grounds  now  used  by  this  society, 
near  the  village  of  DeKalb.  Sycamore  refused  to  sanction  the  re- 
port of  their  fcommittee. 

In  January,  1861,  at  a  called  meeting  of  those  interested  in  agri- 
colture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  held  at  DeKalb,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  and  a  new  society  formed  : 

Pre8{derU—3.  F.  Glidden,  DeKalb. 
FirU  Vice  President — N.  Saum,  Ejngston. 
Second  Vice  President — M.  V.  Allen,  Shabbona. 
Treasurer — Harvey  Thompson,  DeKalb. 
Secretary— ;i.  W.  SmuU,  DeKalb. 

At  said  meeting  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted.  A 
motion  prevailed  that  the  society  purchase  the  fifteen  acres  of  land 
c«i  which  the  committee  from  the  old  society  located.  Said  land 
was  purchased,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  immediately 
donated  to  inclose  it  with  a  six  feet  tight  board  fence  and  erect 
suitable  buildings,  which  was  inamediately  done,  and  the  society 
has  been  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  ever  since,  although  the 
Svcamore  society  held  fairs  for  two  years  and  then  gave  up  the 
^ost. 

There  is  also  another  society  held  in  this  county,  and  is,  I  am 
informed,  a  very  prosperous  one.  It  is  held  at  Sandwich,  and 
called  the  "Sandwich  Agricultural  Society,"  four  or  five  towns  join- 
ingm  the  enterprise. 

We  have  held  fairs  each  year  since  organizing,  and  they  have 
been  well  attended,  considering  the  number  of  our  citizens  who 
have  been  called  away  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  country.  We 
have  had,  each  year,  a  good  snow  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  Ag- 
^^cmtural  implements  were,  ^o,  well  represented. 

In  1861  we  had  a  fine  display  of  sugar  cane.     Since  that  time, 
however,  there  has  been  but  little  raised  in  the  county — one  rea- 
son for  which  was  the  lack  of  machines  to  work  it  up  that  year,  dis- 
cooragin^  manv  from  again  trying  it.    The  next  year  what  was 
planted  was  tilled  by  the  frost,  wMch  still  further  discouraged  the 
v!^         a\^  informed  that  quite  a  quantity  is  to  be  planted  this 

wf^      iT  ^^^  better  success. 
\txJ\    ^^7®  M  a  small  show  of  fruit ;  but  our  farmers  are  invest- 
^^TP^ "?  ^"^^^  trees,  and,  I  think,  in  a  few  years  they  will  re- 
cerve  an  ample  rewa^^    '        '  ^  ^ 
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The  following  were  the  oflScers  for  1862  and  1863 : 

President — J.  F.  Glidden,  DeKalb. 
First  Vice  President — ^N.  Saum,  Kingston. 
Second  Vice  President — E.  Noble,  Afton. 
Treasv/rer — ^Harvey  Thompson,  DeKalb. 
Secretary — S.  O.  Vaughan,  DeKalb. 

The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  one  from  each  town  in  the 
county. 

The  oJHScers  for  1864  were  the  same  as  in  1862,  except  J.  W. 
SmuU,  of  DeKalb,  Secretary,  who  succeeded  S.  O.  Vaughan. 

We  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  be  classed  among  the  m^t  county 
societies  in  the  State. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  in  1863,  a  motion  prevailed  that  the 
society  hold  a  reaper  and  mower  trial  during  the  harvest.  Such  a 
trial  was  had  in  July  of  that  year.  It  lasted  two  days,  and  was 
very  warmly  contested.  There  were  twenty-seven  machines  entered 
for  competition — all  of  them  having  their  favorites.  Those  carrying 
off  the  nonors  were  J.  P.  Manny,  of  Rockford,  best  Combinea 
Reaper  and  Mower;  Walter  A.  Wood,  best  Self-Raker;  besBt 
Mower,  Ball's  Buckeye,  Ohio ;  C.  W.  &  II.  W.  Marsh,  of  DeKalb 
county,  best  Self-Raker  and  Hand-Binder.  This  last  named  ma- 
chineis  considered  by  good  farmers  to  be  one  of  the  best  labor- 
saving  reapers  now  in  use.  One  man  riding  on  the  machine  does 
all  the  binding,  saving  the  labor  of  two  or  thJee  men. 

The  exports  of  agricultural  products,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  best  information  at  command,  is :  Wheat,  shipped  from 
county,  in  last  four  years,  deducting  for  consumption  of  producer, 
4,076,500  bushels ;  com,  shipped  during  the  same  time,  4,629,240 
bushels ;  other  field  products,  3,404,032  bushels.  The  increase  of 
the  last  four  over  the  four  former  years  is  about  twenty  per  cent 

We  have  no  very  extensive  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
county,  A.  Adams  &  Sons*,  of  Sandwich,  manufacturers  of  com 
shellers,  being  the  largest. 

Messrs.  Ellwoods,  of  Sycamore,  have  a  large  flax  factory,  for 
making  tow  carpeting,  consuming  five  hundredtons  per  year.  Of 
this  article  there  has  oeen  a  large  increase,  probably  one  hundred 
per  cent,  last  year,  and  this  year  there  is  being  some  thousands  of 
acres  sown. 

Wool  is  largely  on  the  increase.    Many  of  the  best  and  finest 
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In  DeKalb,  as  in  manjr  other  counties,  during  the  last  two  years^ 
hay  has  been  a  great  article  of  export,  large  amounts  having  been 
pressed  and  diip^ed  in  that  time — the  fi^ires  for  which  I  am  un- 
able to  give  at  tms  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  ffood  agricul- 
turists that  DeKalb  will,  in  a  few  years,  give  a  good  agricultural 
account  of  herself. 

&  0,  VAUOHAK. 


GREENE   COUNTY. 

BBPOBT  FOB  1863. 

The  "doings"  of  the  Greene  County  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Society  Imvin^  never  been  reported  in  the  "Transactions  of 
the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,"  a  brief  report  is  herewith 
transmitted  for  18«3  and  1864: 

Officers  for  1863 : 

PrmderU — Jos.  F.  BaUinger. 

Vice  Presidmta — ^David  K  Beatty,  E.  A.  Gilleo,  Bern.  Eood- 
house,  W.  H.  Ellis,  Hiram  B.  Ellis,  C.  W.  Brace,  Jacob  ^Bowman. 

Secretary — Geo.  W.  Davis. 

Trea&wrefT — J.  E.  Brace. 

The  above  named  officers  constitute  our  executive  committee,  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  whole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
society. 

The  tenth  annual  fair  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  grounds, 
near  Carrollton,  on  the  13th,  14th,  15th  and  16th  of  October,  1863. 
Entries  were  more  numerous  and  of  greater  variety  than  at  any 
previous  exhibition. 

Beceipfe  for  the  year,  all  sources $2,823  58 

Expenditures 1,892  47 

Leaving  balance  of $931  11 

KBFOBT  FOtf  1864. 

Officers: 

President — Jos.  F.  Ballinger. 

Vice  Fresidenta—Oreo.  L.  JBurruss,  J.  I.  Thomafi,  C.  W.  Brace, 
Wm.  H.  Ellis,  D.  E.  Beatty,  E.  A.  Gilleo,  Benj.  Roodhouse. 

Secretary — Geo.  W.  Davis. 

TVeasurer — J.  E.  Brace. 

The  eleventh  annual  Fair  was  held  from  the  4th  to  the  7th 
of  October,  inclusive.    The  entries  and  receipts  were  larger  than 
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ever  before.  A  finer  display  of  stock  and  articles  on  exhibition 
than  we  have  had  at  any  previous  fair — making  it,  in  all  respects, 
the  most  successful  and  interesting  exhibition  ever  given  by  our 
always  successftd  association. 

Amount  on  hand  from  last  year,  and  receipts  for  1864.  .$3,220  15 
Expenses 2,368  46 

Balance  on  hand $851  69 

A  showing  that  will,  doubtless,  compare  favorably  with  any 
county  fair  in  the  State,  considering  size  and  population  of  the 
county. 

Our  society  is  now  out  of  debt,  and  owns  twenty  acres  of  well 
situated  ground,  on  which  the  fmrs  are  held.  The  grounds  are 
well  fenced,  and  well  improved,  lying  one  mile  and  a  quarter  east 
of  CarroUton,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  St  Louis, 
Jacksonville  and  Chicago  railroad,  which  is  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion, and  will  be  finished  tins  coming  summer. 

Our  next  Mr  will  be  held  in  September,  commencing  Septem- 
ber 26th,  and ''continuing  five  days. 


I  have  alreadv  forwarded  reports  of  our  society  for  1863  and 
1864.  Cannot  ramish  an  estimate  of  exports,  we  have  had  no  rail- 
road, and  statistics  of  this  kind  cannot  be  ramished  from  this  county. 

No  particular  changes  have  occurred  in  production  of  crops.  ISo 
fiioc,  hemp,  cotton,  tobacco,  African  sugar  cane,  or  sugar  beets  of 
any  consequence,  are  raised  in  this  county.  The  production  of 
wool  is  largely  increased.  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  is  also  being  raised 
more  largely  than  in  former  years. 

The  estimated  wheat  crop  for  1864,  is  565,000  bushels ;  com, 
1,220,000  bushels. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  furnish  the  information  you  desire,  but 
it  is  impossible.  I  will  lay  the  matter  before  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  their  next  meeting. 

GEO.  W.  DAVIS. 


EXTBAOTS  FBOM  'i'hic  EEPOBT  OP  'I'HK  BXEOUTIVE  OOMMl'lTKJfi  OF  THE 
GBEENE  OOUNTY  AGBIOULTUBIL  AND  MBOHAiaOAL  ASSOCIATIOH  FOB 

1864. 

*  *  *  *  The  year  just  closed  has  seen  your  eleventh  exhi- 
bition, and,  as  before  remarked,  the  most  successful  one  ever  before 
held.  There  is  everything  in  this  to  encourage  you.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  Association,  invaluable  improvements 
have  been  introduced  in  bUL  descriptions  of  fiEuming  implements — 
marked  and  beneficial  improvements  made  in  the  oreeds  of  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  sheep  breeding 
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that  is  certain  to  result  in  an  immense  and  profitable  benefit  to  our 
citizens  and  our  oounty.  Let  us  then  sustain  our  State  and  County 
Fairs^ — cause  them  to  extend  their  beneficial  results  to  every  corner, 
and  we  shall  see  still  further  improvements  in  all  labor-saving  ma- 
chines— through  them  shall  still  be  increased  .and  improved  our 
stock  and  productions  of  the  orchard  and  the  farm,  until  our 
Prairie  State  becomes  one  vast  provision  depot,  the  granary  of  a 
world.  And  from  her  shall  extend  vast  arteries  of  commerce, 
bearing  to  other  lands  and  to  other  climes  supplies  from  her  inex- 
haustible stores.  Year  after  year  has  our  noble  State  increased  in 
pop^ulation  and  produ^ons,  until  now  over  her  entire  extent,  over 
prairie  and  woodland,  over  hill  and  over  dale,  the  billows  of  plenty 
and  prosperity  are  irresistibly  rolling,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
The  mightiest  march  of  improvementlias  not  reached  us,  the  wave 
which  is  to  bear  us  onward  nas  not  appeared  on  our  horizon,  but 
we  can  feel  its  swelling,  and  its  coming  tide  will  carry  us  up 
higher;  and  not  onlv  so  as  an  agricultural  people,  but  will  increase 
fbid  highten  in  us  all  those  rural  virtues  which  ennoble  and  bless 
mankind,  to  which  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  agriculture  are  but 
the  handmaids.  The  followers  of  these  pursuits  and  the  benefac- 
tors of  this  class  are  ever  remembered.  The  name  of  the  person 
who  invented  the  plow,  that  simple  implement  of  agriculture,  of 
which  so  little  is  thought,  yet  with  which  so  much  is  accomplished, 
is  unknown,  simply  because  it  was  in  its  earlier  use  so  rude  in  its 
construction  and  so  limited  in  its  results,  and  graduallj^  becoming 
improved  through  necessity.  Yet,  if  at  any  one  time  it  had  been 
presented  to  the  world  in  its  present  form  of  usefulness  through 
the  inventive  genius  of  a  single  individual,  his  name  would  have 
been  immortafized,  and  the  laurel  wreath  of  fame  which  would 
have  ondrded  his  brows  would  ever  have  remained  too  green  to 
be  dimmed  bv  that  even  of  the  warrior  hero,  whose  name  stands 
hi^est  and  shines  brightest  in  feme's  Wstoric  roll. 

The  saying  has  become  common  as  true,  that  he  who  causes  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  a  public 
benefector,  and  to  such  a  result  in  an  increased  degree  may  we  look 
from  the  effects  of  our  agricultural  societies.    No  great  or  marked 
improvement  can  ever  be  wrought  in  the  habits  or  usefulness  of  a 
people  without  a  united,  combined  effort ;  and  we  of  a  county,  by 
uniting  together  as  one  man  in  our  local  societies,  can  imite  with 
other  counties  of  our  State  in  a  State  Society,  and  again  in  a 
grander  union  of  State  Societies,  eventuating  in  a  National  Asso- 
ciation, having  for  its  object  the  same  end  to  which  we  in  our  little 
community,  in  a  narrowed  circle,  are  striving  to  attain. 

The  greatest  wealth  and  the  highest  degree  of  civilization,  are 
al'ways  foxmd  in  those  countries  "roere  the  best  improved  system  of 
agriculture  prevails ;  and  the  horn  of  plenty  is  ever  largest  and 
idlest  where  the  most  improved  modes  of  tillage  are  understood 
and  practised.    And  in  tact,  this  department  of  industry  is  the 
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very  ground  work  of  civilized  society,  and  fumishes  in  itself  tiie 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  social  structure. 

"  Princes  or  lords  mtj  flouridi  or  mar  &de ; 
A  breath  can  make  them  m  a  breath  nas  made ; 
Bat  a  bold  jeomanry.  a  oonntrj'B  pride, 
When  once  dettroyea,  0*0  neTcr  be  supplied." 

Let  everything  possible  then  be  done  to  encourage  and  sus- 
tain this  class  of  our  citizens.  In  their  prosperity  aU  prosper,  in 
their  adversity,  all  fail.    *    *    *    * 


QRtJNDT   COUNTY. 

BBPOBT  FOB  1861-64. 

The  Grundy  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  Seventh 
Annual  Fair  at  Morris,  commencing  October  1st,  1861. 

Officers  for  1861 : 
jPresident — Wm.  T.  Hopkins. 
7?reamrer—E.  S.  Williams. 
Secreta/ry — ^Morgan  L.  Lloyd. 

This  Fair,  owing  to  the  war  excitement,  was  not  so  successfhl  as 
was  desired. 

Officers  for  1862: 
Prmdent — Uriah  B.  Couch. 
Treasv/rer — Arnold  M.  Cleveland. 
Secretary — ^Theron  A.  Conklin. 

The  board  of  managers  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  hold  a  fair  this 
year. 

Officers  for  1863: 

President — George  Fisher. 
Secretary — John^.  Davidson. 
Treasv/rer — ^Arnold  M.  Cleveland. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  Morris,  commencing  Octo- 
ber 14:th.    This  fair  proved  a  success. 

The  Tenth  Annufll  Fair  waa  hftld  at.  TVforriR.  in  r»nTiiTmp.tnaTi  -sxnfh 
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The  exports  of  agricultural  products  for  this  year,  were  as  follows : 

^ 729,971  bushels. 

P«^ 27,979      « 

^ 253,676      " 

iimothy  Seed 31,284      " 

Jy^^ 10,788      " 

™l«y 6,480      « 

^ 173,257  pounds. 

^ 50,884  dozen. 

^ 86,243  tons. 

Therfripments  for  1865  will,  in  many  articles,  double  that  of 
^W  especially  in  the  article  of  corn.  And  the  increase  in 
cow^ will,  probably,  be  doubled  this  year.  Our  principal  grain 
proaact  is  com.  Our  only  mineral  product  is  stone  coal,  of  which 
^n^  ^^sUess  beds,  of  the  very  finest  quality  in  the  State. 

lliere  have  been  no  material  changes  in  kinds  of  crops  or  pro- 
^TictB,  except  tobacco,  of  which  small  Quantities  are  being  raised. 

PERRY  A.  ARMSTRONG. 


HAKCOCK   COUNTY. 

REPOKTFOB  1864. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Society  on  the  joint  stock 

plaD,  flie  directors  purchased  of  Mr.  George  Carlton  thirteen  acres, 

(Which  includes  the  old  Fair  Grounds,)  at  $100  per  acre  ;  they  also 

purchased  three  acres  on  the  north  side,  for  hitching  and  camping 

mm,  at  $50  per  acre,  making  the  total  purchase  $1,450.     Mr. 

lariton  subscribed  $100  in  stock,  and  the  directors  gave  their  notes 

I'^t  11,850  in  the  name  of  the  society,  payable  in  one,  two  and 

™e  Tears,  with  six  per  cent,  interest,  taking  a  deed  for  the  premi- 

«ft  Ui^  giving  a  mortgage  to  secure  the  payment.    There  has  been 

m  on  subscriptions  of  stock  between  $800  and  $900;  the  re- 

^\\A»from  the  JP'air,  including  the  $100  received  from  the  State,  a 

m  over  $1^000— making  flie  receipts  from  all  sources  about 

W^^.  The  expenses  have  been,  for  lumber  and  improvements 

on  the  ground,  between  $1,100  and  $1,200 ;  for  premiums  and  ex- 

^  upon  the  Fair,  $850,  leaving  a  deficit  against  the  society  of 

mut  (150.   To  meet  this,  there  is  yet  unpaid  upon  the  stock  sub- 
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a  very  handsome  dividend  after  the  improvements  are  made  and 
the  ground  paid  for.  Even  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  loss  on 
the  lourth  day,  occasioned  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 
receipts  would  have  paid  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
stock  paid  in,  after  paying  all  the  premiums  and  all  other  expenses 
of  theTair. 

But  dividends  are  only  a  secondary  object  of  the  society.  To  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country ;  to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
the  best  and  most  profitable  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
hogs ;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  useful,  the  ornamental  and  the 
beautiful ;  to  make  our  annual  Fairs,  in  interest  and  importance, 
second  only  to  that  of  the  State,  is  the  main  object  of  tne  stock- 
holders ;  and  to  this  end  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  every  cituen 
who  wishes  to  see  the  consummation  of  these  worthv  objects. 

Our  Tenth  Annual  Fair,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  on  the  two  last  days,  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  suc- 
cessful one  ever  before  held  in  the  county.  The  attendance  on  the 
first  day  was  slim,  but  the  number  of  entrances  made  in  the  differ- 
ent classes,  by  persons  from  every  section  of  the  county,  gave  un- 
mistakable evidence  that  the  right  spirit  prevailed,  and  the  attend- 
ance would  be  large.  We  were  not  disappointed.  The  attend- 
ance on  the  second  day  was  larger  than  usually  attends  our  county 
Fairs;  over  three  hundred  dollars  were  received  for  tickets  alone. 
But  on  the  third  day  there  was  a  perfect  rush,  the  lowest  estimate 
of  the  number  of  persons  present  being  five  thousand. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  tiie  large  increase  in  articles  of  do- 
mestic manufacture — fiannels,  jeans,  Snseys,  etc.  The  eidiorbi- 
tant  prices  of  cotton  and  woolen  febrics,  occasioned  by  the  war,  has 
forced  many  of  our  intelligent  formers  back  to  first  principles,  and 
the  music  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  loom  is  heard  in  many  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  county.  Our  farmers  are  learning  to  become 
more  self-reliant,  and  consequently  more  independent  o(  "Eng 
Cotton,"  and  of  the  grasping  avarice  of  eastern  nabob  mannfa^ 
turers,  who  are  making  fabulous  fortunes  off  the  government  ana 
the  hard  toils  of  western  farmers.  ,      . 

There  was  a  piece  of  sheeting,  manufactured  by  Mrs.  PerkiM,  of 
Pilot  Grove,  a  venerable  lady  of  over  seventy  years  of  age,  from 
cotton  raised  in  the  county  by  her  son,  Mr.  J.  5.  Perkins,  a  worthy 

oifi^on   r\^    flio    coma    frkxtmaViiTk         T?»«/\m     Tiia     avt^oT1aTlr»ft    there  IS  Uv    , 
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half'  to  four  feet  apart.  The  seed  should  be  put  in  about  the  first 
of  May.  This  year,  however,  owing  to  the  wet  weather,  Mr.  Per- 
kins (fid  not  plant  till  the  26tli  of  Msij ;  andyet,  at  the  time  of  our 
Fair  he  had  obtained  the  second  picking.  He  uses  a  small  plow  at 
the  first  plowing,  being  careful  to  scrape  the  soil  from  the  stock  to 
prevent  what  is  called  the  "sore  skin,"  a  disease  to  which  the  plant 
is  subject,  and  which  makes  its  appearance  in  dark  spots  on  the 
stalk  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  After  cultivation,  tie  same 
that  is  given  to  com. 

G.  M.  CHILDS. 


HAKDIN  COUNTY. 

I  herewith  send  an  imperfect  statement  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  Hardin  county.  We  have  never  had  any  organized  county 
agricultural  society : 

The  production  of  Irish  potatoes  has  exceeded  in  quantity,  within 
the  last  two  years,  double  that  of  anv  previous  two  yearSj'^and  will 
reach,  perhaps,  over  125,000  bushels  per  year ;  all  on  account  of 
the  h^n  prices. 

Wheat  and  com  have  nearly  doubled. 

An  increased  quantity  of  flax  has  been  raised. 

Increased  quantity  of  wool. 

About  10,000  pounds  of  cotton  raised.  Previous  to  this  time 
there  was  not  exceeding  500  pounds  of  cotton  raised  in  the  county. 

No  very  material  change  in  the  quantity  of  tobacco. 

Of  Boi^hum,  or  Chinese  sugar  cane,  there  has  been  an  increased 
quantity  raised  within  the  last  three  years,  amounting  to,  perhaps, 
1000  per  cent,  over  any  previous  three  years. 

These  facts  I  have  gathered  firom  merchants  and  trading  men  in 
onr  midst,  and  I  think  I  am  not  far  wrong.  I  hope,  ere  long,  we 
will  have  an  agricultural  society  in  operation. 

JAMES  M.  WARBEN. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

The  export  of  agricultural  products  of  the  county  has  not  been 
BO  great  tne  past  vear  (1864^  as  during  other  years.  Flour  and 
^heat  have  been  the  principal,  indeed  the  only,  products  exported ; 
but  as  to  the  amount  1  am  not  able  to  say.  The  surplus  of  com  and 
hay  is  fed  to  stock,  and  the  stock  shipped  or  driven  to  market. 
These  amount  to  considerable,  althougn  not  so  great  as  in  some 
former  years. 

There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  mode 
and  manner  of  tilling  the  soil  in  this  county.    Ajq  increase  in  the 
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use  of  machineiT  and  an  increased  yield  per  acre.  There  has  also 
been  a  material  increase  in  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
county,  but  no  change  in  the  various  crops,  except  probably,  an  in- 
creased production  of  wheat  and  cotton.  Sweet  potatoes  are  be- 
ing more  universaUv  raised  than  formerly.  Flax  and  hemp  are 
but  little  raised.  Tobacco,  not  so  much  as  a  few  years  ago.  ougar 
cane  has  somewhat  increased  in  quantity,  and  there  is  a  very  great 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  molasses.  Sugar  beets  are  not 
cultivated  at  all. 

Com  is,  of  course,  the  staple  of  the  county,  and,  I  think,  from 
present  appearances,  will  be  greatly  increased  this  year,  notwith- 
standing the  extremely  wet  spring,  which  tends  to  make  com  late. 

E.  E.  WSLB0S5. 


JO  DAVIESS  OOUNTT. 

Officers  for  1864: 
President — E.  H.  Bebee. 

Vice  Presidents— iohn  Adams,  S.  T.  Napper,  H.  Tyrrell. 
Correspondmg  Searetwry — J.  B.  Brown. 
ReooTomg  S^eta/ry — ^R.  S.  Norris. 


UNION  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY   OP  JO  DAVIESS^  STEPHENSON  AITD  LA- 
FAYETTE COUNTIES. 

BEPOBT  FOB  1863. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Union  Agricultural  Society  of  JoDaviess, 
Stephenson  and  Lafayette  counties,  held  in  Warren,  on  the  2d  oi 
December,  1863,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year : 

President — George  ScheUenger. 

Vice  Presidents — ^Milton  Olaypool,  Wm.  Coming,  Samuel  Cole. 
Correspondvng  Seoreta/ry — ^A.  M.  Jones. 
BeccTomg  Secretwry — Charles  Cole. 
Treaswrer — ^N.  B.  Kichardson. 

StatemerU  of  Beceipts  cmd  Expendibwresfar  the  year  1863. 

BSOBIPTS. 
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EXPENDrrUBBS. 

Paid  old  demands $236  34 

Current  expenses 456  55 

Paid  premiums 655  00 

Total  expenditures $1,347  89 

Balance  on  hand .• $146  61 

A.  M.  JONIS. 


LA  SALLE  COUNTY. 

BEPOBT  FOB  1861. 

Officers  for  1863: 
I^^eaid&rU — ^H.  L.  Brush. 
J^irsi  Vice  I^teaidmtr^Ii.  Deholt 
Second  Vice  JPresidrnt^-E.  Baidwm. 
Third  Vice  JPresident — Louis  Soule. 
Carrefpanding  /SfetJretory— Frank  Crawford,  Ottawa. 
ReooTding  S&cretanry — ^E,  L.  Herrick,  Ottawa. 
Treagwrer — T.  R  Courtney,  Ottawa. 

Eaoecutme  CommUtes—'W.  M.  Poole,  P.  Donlevy,  J.  B.  Howe, 
J.  F.  Kash,  J.  P.  WiswaU,  J.  Lawrence,  M.  Budd,  A.  Wolford, 
H-K^Parr. 

Kever  since  the  organization  of  our  County  Agricultural  Society 
bas  there  been  such  a  combination  of  untoward  circumstauces,  so 
uumy  raominent  obstacles  to  success. 

Early  in  the  season  a  large  number  of  our  people  seemed  stricken 

with  madness  or  iidSatuation,  and,  covertly  at  nrst,  but  afterwards 

openly  and  boldly,  attempted  to  destroy  that  kind  and  paternal 

government  whicn  had  always  fostered  and  protected  them,  and 

^der  whose  judicious  care  the  nation  had  increased  and  prospered 

with  a  rapidity  unpjuralleled  in  the  history  of  nations.     And  as 

State  after  State,  upon  whose  bonds  many  of  our  banks  were  based, 

feu  into  the  snare  set  for  ttiem  by  imprincipled  leaders  and  madly 

rushed  on  to  min,  our  banks  b^an  to  topple  and  fall,  carrying 

ruin  to  many  an  honest  man,  till,  finally,  there  was  scarcely  a  oank 

in  the  State  worthy  of  confidence,  and  Illinois  currency  was  nxun- 

hered  "  among  the  things  that  were."     These  causes  naturally 
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every  one  else,  as  their  balance  sheets  on  the  approaching  New 
Tear's  day  will  most  clearly  show. 

Next  in  order  on  the  list  of  evil  influences  came  the  so-called 
"  National  Horse  Show,"  which  om*  board  of  managers,  acting  as 
they  believed,  for  the  interest  of  the  society,  permitted  to  use  oor 
Fair  Grounds  for^heir  exhibition.  "Without  stigmatizing  the  con- 
cern as  an  unmitigated  humbug,  (as  many  are  quite  ready  to  do)  I 
can  but  believe  that  it  was  the  means  of  diminishing  our  receipts 
greatly,  for  many  persons  attended  at  that  exhibition,  supposing  it 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  our  own,  while  others,  having  exhausted 
their  spare  funds  at  that  show,  had  nothing  to  spend  at  ours.  With- 
out referring  in  detail  to  the  drinking,  gambling  and  betting,  openly 
permitted  by  the  horse  show  managers,  the  evS  effect  of  wmch  was 
felt  by  us,  1  cannot  hesitate  to  express  mj  conviction  that  the  con- 
cern did  us  great  injury,  and  that  such  will  always  be  the  effect  on 
any  agricultural  society  near  which  its  exhibitions  are  held. 

The  President  having  appointed  a  day  of  fiasting  and  prayer 
(the  need  of  which  was  apparent  to  every  one)  on  one  of  the  ^ys 
first  set  for  our  Fair,  the  managers  postponed  it  for  one  week,  and 
we  went  forward  making  preparations,  with  great  a^pparerU  confi- 
dence, which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  greatly  misplaced,  had 
not  the  weather  proved  unpropitious,  and  cold  water,  in  great 
abundance,  been  showered  upon  us.  As  it  was,  still  another  post- 
ponement was  inevitable ;  and,  although  the  attendance  on  the 
final  winding  up,  was  by  no  means  as  large  as  it  should  have  been, 
our  net  receipts  on  that  day  were  somewhere  in  the  region  of  one 
hundred  dollars. 

When  we  review  all  this,  and  remember  that  our  premium  list 
was  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  larger  than  usual,  that  we  paid 
about  one  hundred  dollars  of  last  year's  debts,  and  that,  after  all, 
we  have  paid  our  premiums  in  full  and  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the 
working  expenses,  1  think  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  succeeding  so  well  as  we  have  done. 

As  this  is  undoubtedly  the  last  report  I  shall  ever  have  the  honor 
of  making  to  you,  being  engaged,  as  you  are  aware,  in  the  service 
of  our  countrv,  and  as  I  have  ever  felt,  and  still  fed,  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  our  societ;^,  you  will,  perhaps,  par&n  me  if  I 
make  a  suggestion  or  two,  wmch,  althougn  they  may  bo  without 
value,  will  still  serve  to  show  that  I  have  not  ceased  to  care  tor 
the  prosperity  of  our  society. 

Aid  first  it  occurs  to  me  that  our  premium  list  needs  pruning 
and  amending  very  greatly.    Most  societies  have  ceased  to  offer 
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«dd  in  eaBh  to  them ;  for  xmless  we  can  in  some  manner,  indnoe 
them  to  exhibit,  oxxr  shows  wUl  be  deprived  of  one  very  interest- 
ing dement.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  observed  a  marked  dimi* 
nation  in  the  number  of  articles  of  ladies'  manufacture. 

I  ^d  intend  to  offer  some  suggestions  wilh  regard  to  offering 
premiums  for  field  crops,  and  e^peeially  for  anjfvoiew  article  of  pro- 
duce, such  aB  Borghtun  eugar,  towwoo,  cotton,  etc,  which  might  be 
proved  to  be  remxaierative ;  but  I  have  not  time,  and  will  close 
this  too  long  report  by  thanking  you  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
which  has  ^jnoet  unrversaliy  been  shown  me  by  both  officers  and 
the  members  generally. 

•^  J.  0.  HABBI8. 


LOGAIT  COTJNTT. 
Offico^  of  the  Atlanta  Union  Agricultural  gooSety,  for  1863  : 

Pre9ident — A.  C.  Barnes,  Logan  county. 

Seeretary—^.  D.  Fisher,       ^        '' 

Treamret^—K.  W.  Pills,        **        " 

Directors — ^A.  D.  Downing,  A  N.  Dills,  James  Barn  Logan 
county ;  John  H,  Burt  Tazewell  j  J.  A  Pitts,  .A  J.  Ludlam, 
Xd^c^ ;  Xsaxn  S.  Atcnison,  DeWitt 


MARION  COTINTY. 
iQBapom  won  1861. 

The  Sixth  Airnnal  Fair  of  the  Marion  Comity  Agricultural  So- 
oety  b^gan  on  "Wednesday,  September  36, 1861,  under  verjr  fa- 
voraUe  eircamstanees.  The  weadier  throughout  the  ^abimtion 
was  very  pleasant,  with  the  exertion  of  the  last  day,  (Fridair) 
which  was  rather  stormy  and  disagreeable,  in  oonsequenoeof  wUch, 
and  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  desire  among  the  nec^e  to  continue 
the  exhibition  until  all  were  Batisfied*  it  was  aetmnined  by  the 
bmrd  te  {HPolong  the  Fair  until  fiatoxky  ni|^  the  38th. 

The  sho^  of  cattle  and  horses  at  this  Fair  were  ikr  better  and 
than  at  any  former  ea^bition  in  Marion  county,  comprising 
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som^ow  there  does  not  seem  to  be  that  interest  manifested  in 
these  departments,  by  our  citizens,  that  should  be,  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  balance  of  the  Fair,  and  make  our  exhibitions  what 
they  should  be. 

The  fruit  and  fiurm  product  halls  were  never  so  superbly  decor- 
ated with  delicious  peaches,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  canned  and  pre- 
served firuits  of  everv  variety,  and  best  qualities,  as  on  this  occa- 
sion. Egypt  is  the  miit  growing  country  of  the  ^N^cMrthwest,  and  if 
any  one  doubts,  let  them  visit  tms  region  during  ^^  fruit  season." 

The  displays  of  fium  products,  su<m  as  sjuing  and  winter  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  tobacco,  potatoes,  (Insh  and  sweeQ  were  superb,  and 
such  only  as  Egypt  can  show.  The  improvements  made  in  these 
departments  by  our  fiumers,  of  late  years,  is  surely  creditable,  and 
deserves  encouragement. 

Altogether  this  Fair  was  a  complete  success ;  but,  unfortunately, 
pecuniiuily  it  was  a  failure.  This  was  no  doubt  the  results  of  a 
good  design  on  the  part  of  the  bom^  in  endeavoring  to  make  the 
expenses  of  attending  this  exhibition  as  li^ht  as  possible  on  the 
people,  by  reducing  me  admission  fees  at  the  gates  from  the  for- 
mer rates,  whidi,  notwithstanding  the  good  intended,  worked  to 
serious  disadvanta^  to  the  sod€^,  pecuniarily.  The  attendance 
throughout  the  l^air  was  as  lai^  if  not  Imager,  than  at  the  former 
exhibitions  of  the  society ;  so  this  pecuniary  embarrassment  can- 
not be  attributable  to  a  lack  of  interest  on  me  part  of  the  people. 
The  next  annual  county  Fair  of  Marion,  it  is  hoped,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  either,  will  be  the  grandest  and  best  county  exhibition 
ever  held  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  <tf  the  Marion  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  for  the  year  1861 : 

JPhesident — ^Reuben  Ohanoe. 

Vtoe  JF^^esiderU^^BsATl  Meteal^  James  Wilson,  A.  J.  Pearcy,  A. 
Shanafelt. 

Secretary — E.  L.  Merritt 

Trecufwrer — James  L.  Martin. 

Oenerdl Supmntmd&niof  OromndB-^.  D.  Vansant. 

Mcmagen--^.  P.  Hui^  J>  J.  Burnett,  Wm.  Perriman,  XJrial  Mills. 

Officers  for  1864: 

President — ^A.  J.  Pearcy. 

Vloe  jPireddents — Samuel  B.  Arnold,  A.  A.  Frew,  John  Cun- 
ningham, E.  S.  Eosebraw. 

Secretivry — E.  L.  Merritt. 

Treasurer — John  B.  £a^. 

Managers — Solomon  S^l^  S.  M.  Phelps,  James  W.  Primmer, 
W.  M.  Howell,  Dr.  James  A.  Davenport 

General  Superintendent  of  Orownas — ^TTrial  Mills. 

Delegates  to  State  Society — ^A.  J.  Pearcy,  Solomon  Siple,  Samuel 
Stevenson,  Beuben  Ohanoe. 

E.  L.  MERRITT. 
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MACOUPIN  COUNTY. 

ANinrAL  BEPOBT  OF  THB  EXBOTJTIVE  BOAXD  OF  THE  MAOOXTPIN  COUNTY 

AGBIOITLTURAL  AND  MBCHANIOAL  SOOCSTY,  NOTSMBEB  5,  1863. 
iSfmtlimen  ^th$  SociHf: 

One  year  ago  you  met  in  this  room  and  elected  yonr  present 
board  of  oflScers,  and  entmsted  to  their  ffuardianship  the  interests 
of  the  society  for  the  year  past  If,  in  the  course  or  the  year,  you 
have  found  cause  to  regret  the  appointment,  the  ballot  box  is  now 
presented  to  you,  and  an  opportumty  given  to  correct  the  error.  K, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  administration  of  the  present  board  meets 
your  approval,  we  shall  look  back  upon  our  year's  work  with  satis- 
faction, that  our  time  and  our  means  have  not  been  spent  in  vain. 

The  year  past  has  been  a  sad  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  War,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  has  been  upon 
us,  and,  although  our  own  State  has  not  'been  the  scene  of  strife 
and  battle,  yet  we  have  felt  the  depressing  influences  of  the  struggle. 
Agriculture  has  suffered  much.  Many  a  hand  that  has  heretofore 
engaged  only  in  the  peaceful  pur6uits  Of  agriculture,  now  grasps 
the  sword  and  musket  in  defense  of  our  country. 

The  various  me^ns  of  transportation,  which  have  heretofore  stood 
ready  to  convey  our  produce  to  market,  are  now  overtaxed  with 
other  business,  and  insuflScient  for  the  purpose.  The  privileges  of 
our  great  rivers  and  river  markets  have  been  snatched  from  us,  and 
the  ^products  of  our  labor  have  to  be  sent  almost  half  across  the 
contment  by  railroad  to  find  a  market  These  influences  have 
operated  injuriously  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country, 
and  anything  that  has  a  depressing  influence  on  agriculture  will 
aecessarily  operate  injuriously  to  agricultund  societies  and  agri- 
cultural Fairs. 

The  executive  board  indulged  the  hope^  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  that  they  would  be  able  at  this  dcMstion  to  report  that  the  so- 
ciety was  out  of  debt  This  desirable  result  would  have  been  at- 
tuned only  for  the  large  expense  necessarily  incurred  in  re-build- 
ing the  improvements  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
year — an  expense  wholly  unforseen  and  unprovided  for. 
The  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the    current 

year  have  been $1,409  30 

Amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 93  70 

Making  altogether ' ' $1,503  00 

Total  amount  paid  out ^ 1,400  87 

Lieaving  balance  in  our  favor  of $102  18 

By  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  society  has 
met  with  reverses,  it  yet  sustains  itselfl  and  with  judicious  man- 
agement, another  year  and  a  successful  Fair^  all  outstanding  debts 
txiaybopaid. 
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The  executive  board  tronld  respectfully  urge  upon  the  members 
the  necessity  of  ffiving  a  hearty  support  to  ttie  society.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  old  Macoupin,  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  counties 
in  the  State  in  agricultural  products,  is  lagging  behind  her  si^er 
counties  in  her  support  of  agricultural  institutions. 

Our  Fair  the  present  year^  though  quite  creditable,  both  in  re- 
spect to  the  attendance  and  the  artiaes  on  exhibition,  was  not  what 
it  should  have  been,  considering  our  population  and  agricultural 
resources.  If  our  entire  fiEummg  population  were  made  to  feel 
their  interest  in  the  matt^.  and  induced  to  brin^  out  all  their 
worthy  stock  and  other  articles  to  the  Fair,  our  society  would  then 
take  its  proper  position  among  other  societies.  To  secure  these  re- 
sults, it  18  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  good  men  be  chosen  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  society — men  who  will  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  board  and  work  with  it,  regardless  of  personal 
convemence.  And  after  all  this  is  done,  and  they  have  devoted 
their  time  and  what  wisdom  they  may  possess  to  forward  the  inter- 
ests of  the  society,  they  will  yetfeil  unless  they  have  the  support 
of  the  people.  Every  man  who  has  articles  worthy  of  exhibition, 
or  who  has  the  ability  to  attend  the  Fairs  himself,  is  accountable 
to  that  extent  for  the  success  of  the  society.  Then  let  us  enter 
upon  our  new  year  with  the  determination  that  each  one  of  ua,  and 
every  one  of  us,  will  do  our  whole  duty  in  the  matter.  And  if  we 
do  this,  and  keep  that  determination,  another  year  will  see  the  Ha- 
coupin  Countv  Agricultural  Societjr  placed  in  its  proper  position 
at  tne  head  of  like  institutions  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Ofllcers  for  1864 : 

President— W.  0.  Waters,  Oarlinville. 

Vice  President — J.  O.  Dugger,  Carlinvilie. 

SecretwrySohn  Tunnell,  Jrlainview. 

Treaswrer — ^T.  L.  Loomis,  Carlinvilie. 

Directors — D.  McDanieh  D.  Gore,  Carlinvilie;  M.  Ohnsted, 
Shipman ;  L.  Johnson,  Burord ;  H.  J.  Loomis,  Chesterfield. 

JOHN  TVMirfiLL. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 

BEPOBT  FOB  1861-4. 
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Secretary — Joseph  H.  Bancroft,  Jacksonville. 

Treasurer — Wm.  H.  Broadwell,  Jacksonville. 

Trustees — William  Eichardson,  Jeptha  Dunlap,  George  Graflf, 
Stephen  Green,  Hart  H.  Massey,  James  S.  Eector,  Abram  Liter, 
Jac^onville ;  Elisha  B.  Hitt,  Exeter ;  Feter  Boberts,  Franklin. 

FremiuiA  lists  were  published  and  preparations  made  for  the 
annual  Fair,  but  it  was  not  held — the  lOlst  regiment  Illinois  vol- 
unteers occupying  the  grounds  during  the  time. 
Officers  for  1862 : 

I^resident — Moore  O.  Goltra^acksonviUe. 

Vice  Presidents — James  T.  Holmes,  Stephen  Dunlap,  Jackson- 
ville. 

Secretary — Joseph  H.  Bancroft. 

Treasurer — ^Felix  G.  FarreU.  Jacksonville. 

Trustees — Jeptha  Dunlap,  0.  S.  Goltra,  Wm.  Richardson,  H.  H. 
Massey,  A.  Liter,  Stephen  Green,  James  8.  Rector,  George  Graff, 
Jacksonville ;  EUsha  B.  Hitt,  Exeter. 

The  display  of  stock,  mechanical  and  agricultural  productions, 
this  year,  (1863)  was  good,  and  the  Fair  a  complete  success. 
Officers  for  1863 : 

President — ^Moore  C.  Goltra,  Jacksonville. 
Vtoe  Presidents — James  T.  Holmes,  Stephen  Dunlap,  Jackson- 
ville. 
Secretary — ^Edward  Scott,  Jacksonville. 
Treasfwrer — ^Felix  G.  FarreU,  Jadcsonville. 
Trustees — James  S.  Rector,  Wm.  Richardson,  H.  H.  Massey, 
George  Graff,  A.  Liter,  Stephen  Green,  J.  Neely,  Jeptha  Dunlap, 
Jacksonville ;  Elisha  B.  Hitt,  Exeter. 

The  show  of  stock  and  agricultural  implements  good ;  agricultural 
productions  light,  on  account  of  the  drought ;  attendance  very  large. 
The  trustees  report  the  association  out  of  debt. 
Officers  for  1864 : 
President — Jonathan  Neely^acksonville. 
Vice  Presidents — Elisha  B.  Hitt,  Exeter ;  Stephen  Green,  Jack- 
sonville. 

Secretary — Jesse  W.  Galbraith,  Jacksonville. 
Treasurer — Felix  G.  Farrel,  Jacksonville. 
Trustees — Stephen  Dunlap,  A.  Liter,  G.  Graff,  M.  C.  Goltra, 
Wm.  Richardson,  James  S.  Rector,  Jacksonville ;  John  Prunty , 
Ashland ;  Milton  W.  Rigg,  "Winchester ;  WiUiam  Green,  Peters- 
burg. 

The  Fair  Grounds  of  Jacksonville  are  highly  attractive.  They 
are  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove  west  of  the  town,  and  contain 
thirty  acres.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to  make  suit- 
jible  provision  for  all  descriptions  of  stodk  brougnt  to  the  Fairs  held 
on  these  grounds.    For  hogs,  sheep,  horses  and  cattle,  long  and 
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comfortable  row?  of  pens  and  sheds  have  been  prepared,  fmd 
abundance  of  water  from  well  and  lakelet.  Whilst  these  have 
been  looked  after,  other  apartments  have  not  been  overlooked.  To 
Textile  Fabrics  a  building  of  one  hundred  feet  hj  forty  is  devoted. 
To  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Picture  Gallen^,  seventjr-liTe  bv  thirty  feet, 
is  set  apart.  Floral  HaU,  in  shape  of  a  cross,  is  one  hundred  feet 
by  thirty  each  way.  The  Amphitheatre,  however,  is  the  crownii^ 
glory  of  the  grounds.  Eight  nundred  feet  of  its  circumference, 
twenty-five  feet  wide,  is  covered  and  seated,  and  will  accommodate 
ten  thousand  people.  In  the  centre  of  the  Amphitheatre,  the  area 
of  which  is  ornamented  with  forest  trees  and  evergreens  and  a 
beautiful  blue  grass  sward,  stands  the  Pagoda^  occupied  by  the 
judges  and  the  band. 

In  1861  there  were  shipped  from  two  stations  (Jacksonville  and 
Alexander)  in  this  county,  23,109  head  of  cattle,  50,720  hogs, 
109,300  bushels  of  wheat.  In  1862,  27,738  head  of  cattle,  46,915 
hogs,  214,642  bushels  of  wheat.  In  1863,  43,231  head  of  cattle, 
41,285  hogs,  189,641  bushels  of  wheat.  In  1864,  89,471  head  of 
cattle,  44,935  hogs,  122,110  bushels  of  wheat. 

There  lire  severed  other  stations  in  this  county  where  cattle,  hogs 
and  grain  are  shipped,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  access  to 
the  books  for  the  years  reported.  The  shipments  of  wheat  are 
probably  not  half  reported ;  of  cattle  and  hogs,  perhaps  two-thirds. 
The  shipment  of  com  is  not  reported,  because  a  reliable  statement 
was  not  available,  but  it  is  large. 

This  county,  being  the  "  center  of  the  world,"  and  the  ^erden 
9pot  of  the  State^  the  /'material  developments  "  are  chiefly  agricul- 
tural, and  have  been  developed  to  some  considerable  extent,  but 
not  to  one-half  of  its  capacity  for  agricultural  productions. 

Flax,  hemp  and  cotton  are  not  raised  extensively.  Tobacoohas 
been  raised,  to  some  extent,  for  the  last  three  years,  but  evidently 
will  not  become  one  of  the  staple  productions.  The  wool  crop  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  Chinese  sugar  cane  crop  has  steadily  in- 
creased, evidently  gaininff  a  permanent  hold  as  one  of  our  staple 
productions,  malang  good  molasses  and  sugar.  The  amoxmt  raised 
we  are  unable  to  state,  but  it  is  large,  and  pays  well. 


PIKE  COUKTY. 
This  county,  lying  between  and  upon  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
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there  being  witlun  its  oonfiaes  sufficient  of  this  yalnable  article  for 
consumption  for  many  years  to  come.  BEaving  within  its  limits  no 
lor^e  towns  or  cities,  the  great  bnlk  of  the  population  is  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  There  are,  however,  m  the  county  several 
iron  foundries,  one  woolen  manufactory,  and  a  half  dozen  or  more 
steam  flouring  mills,  whidi  export  a  large  (juantity  of  flour.  There 
are  no  means  at  my  command  to  determme  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports, as  most  of  the  grjun  and  flour  is  shipped  to  St.  Louis  from 
the  many  small  shij^ping  points  upon  the  two  rivers.  There 
le  with  n&     "   '      " 


too,  a  large  trade  with  Hannibal,  Missouri,  and  Quincy,  Illinois, 
from  the  northwest  part  of  the  county,  the  farmers  hauling  directly 
to  those  markets  the  products  of  their  &rms.  Many,  too,  are  in 
the  custom  of  shipping  their  own  grain,  cattle,  hogs,  eta,  to  mar- 
ket, without  the  mtervention  of  the  "  middle  men,"  as  they  are 
termed.  The  character  of  our  fanning  has  changed  very  much 
within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  More  attention  is  paid  to  stock 
raising  and  grazing  than  heretofore.  A  much  larger  amount  of 
farm  products  finds  its  way  to  market  on  foot,  in  the  form  of  fet 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  than  formerly,  and  buyers  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  are  constantly  in  our  midst,  picking  up  the  small  as 
well  as  the  large  articles  for  sale  by  the  farmer.  A  large  portion 
of  the  hogs  fattened  in  the  county  go  directly  to  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis,  to  be  slaughtered;  whereas  formerly  nearly  all  were  slaurfi- 
tered  and  packed  here  at  home.  The  high  price  of  wool,  for  flie 
last  few  years,  has  caused  much  attention  to  be  paid  to  sheep  rais- 
ing, and  there  are  now  many  large  flocks  in  the  county  where  but 
few  existed  before.  But  the  greatest  increase  in  the  production  of 
a  single  article  in  the  county  is  in  that  of  tobacco.  In  1860  there 
were  raised  about  60,000  pounds,  and  each  successive  year  has 
witnessed  an  increased  proauction,  until  the  crop  of  last  year  (whidi 
was  partially  a  failure)  is  estimated  by  our  most  prominent  manufac- 
turer at  one  million  pounds.  There  will  be  this  year  (1865)  fully 
double  that  amount  raised  in  the  county.  There  is,  too,  a  large  in- 
creasein  the  raising  of  the  Chinese  and  African  sugar  cane,  although 
no  sirup  or  molasses,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  great  amotmt,  flnds  its  way  to 
a  foreign  market.    But  this  year  will  witness  a  largely  increased 

J>roduction  of  the  article,  I  tmnk  folly  one-half  more  tnan  ever  be- 
bre.  While  devoting  their  attention  to  these  Miicles,  our  fiumers 
do  not,  however,  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  usual  crops  hereto- 
fore raised ;  and,  idmough  for  two  or  three  years  past,  hired  la- 
borers have  been  scarce  and  wages  high,  yet  by  the  assistance  of 
the  reaper,  the  drill,  the  com  planter,  the  cultivator,  and  other  la- 
bor-saving machinery,  but  little  if  any  land  has  been  suffered  to  lie 
idle,  and  the  fruitful  earth  has  been  caused  to  bring  forth  her  crops, 
each  in  its  due  season^  as  thou^  wars  and  discora  and  confusion 
were  not,  and  peace  reigned  in  our  beloved  land. 

Our  Agricultural  Society,  which  has  been  in  existence  some 
twelve  or  flfteen  years,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  has  held 
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a  Fair  every  year  since  it  was  organiied,  Bave  one,  (1862.)  It  isan 
institntion  now  firmly  eBtablisked  in  the  affections  of  onr  people, 
and  has  been  the  meant  of  great  good  to  our  oonmionity.  Its 
ofBeers  for  the  last  four  years  hare  l^en  as  follows : 

Officers  for  1861 : 
F^^esiderU—B.  F.  Westlake. 
Vioe  PresiderUa—T.  Bradbury,  Wm.  Turnbnll. 
Secretary — J.  M.  Bush. 
Oanespondbw  Secretary — 0.  R.  Lame. 
Treamrer — T.  A.  Hubbard. 

Diredore—D.  A.  Fagan,  N.  Kelly,  G.  W.  K  Bailey,  J.  W. 
Bush,  Jesse  Long. 

Officers  for  1862 : 

President — ^Thomas  Bradburv. 

Vice  Preeidenta—A.  E.  MclN  eal,  N.  Kellogg. 

JBecreiary — 0.  R.  Lame. 

Ccrreepondvng  Seorelary'S.  M.  Bush. 

Treasurer— iL.  Boss. 

Directcra — Jesse  Long,  George  Stebbius,  J.  W.  Brown,  John 
Hull,  John  Lasbury. 

Officers  for  1863: 

Preeideni — ^A.  Barber. 

Vice  PresidenU — ^D.  A.  Fagan,  K.  Kellogg. 

Secretary — C.  R  Lame. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  M.  Bush. 

Treaeurer^^.  Grigsby. 

Directors — Jesse  Long,  George  Stebblns,  John  Lasbury,  J.  W. 
Brown,  John  HulL 
Officers  for  1864 : 

President— J.  M.  Bush. 

Vice  Presidents— John  Lasbury,  R.  Anderson. 

Sseretary — A.  Sanders. 

Corresjponding  Secretary — G*  W.  Jones. 

Tnasurer—8.  Grtesby. 

Directors — Jesse  Long,  K  J).  Bose,  D.  A.  Fagan,  Dan  Bates, 
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Statement — Continued. 


TOWH  82,  22— SCHOOL  QISTBIOT  KO.  4. 


Grue  Lands; 
Acres  of  pasture.  •••...•.. 

74 
60 
61 

1 

47i 
641 

80 
1487 

74 

102 
8848 

60 

877 
12, 870 

46 
2897 

U 
6 

i 
6 

21 

40 

48 
77 
26 

6 

10 

2 

Dairy: 

Number  of  cows  milked  for 
butter. 

Acres  of  meadow. .  • 

30 

Tons  of  hay. 

Number  pounds  butter. . . . 
Value  of  market  garden  pro- 
duce  

1200 

Bushels  of  grass  seed. 

Spring   Wheat: 

Acres  sown 

Bushels  harrested 

Winter  Wheat: 

A.creB  sown 

t66 

Bwinei 

Number  of  hogs  raised. . . . 
Number  of  hogs  lost  by  dis- 
ease. .♦♦-T-------1>---»T 

109 
16 

Juflhels  harvested 

Acres  sown  laj*t  fall  and  on 
ground 

Number  of  hogs  sold  alive. 

Number   of  hogs  fattened 

and  killed. 

18 
116 

Oats: 

Pounds  of  pork  IciUed 

Poultry  : 

Value  of  eggs  marketed 

Fruit  Crop : 

Bushels  apples 

22»840 

Bushels  harvested 

Bje: 
Acres  sown .••• 

$162 
761 

Bushels  harvested 

Barrels  of  cider  made 

Fruit  trees  planted . 
Number  of  apple  trees  on 
farm 

29 

Com: 
Acres  planted .  t «.......« . 

Bushels  harvested. ........ 

1887 

Potatoes : 

Number  of  pear  trees  on 
farm •  • 

16 

Bushels  harvested 

Beans: 

Number  of  peach  trees  on 
farm 

41 

Acres  nlanted 

Number  of  cherry  trees  on 
famiL 

Bushels  harvested 

25 

Boot  Orop# : 

Acres  planted 

Bushels  turnips  harvested. . 
Bees: 

Number  of  hivet. 

Number  of    vines  planted 
current  year 

29S 

Buildings : 
Number  of  houses  built  this 

year 

Value  of  houses  built  this 
year 

I 

Pounds  honej 

Neat  Oattle : 

isoo 

Number  of  cows 

Other  cattle,  besides  calves 

Number  of  bams  built  this 
Tear. 

% 

Oslves  raised 

Value  of  bams  built  this 
year 

Number  of  cattle    lost  bj 
disease 

$1,  06U 

^   J^^*' 

Horses: 

Number  of  colts  raised. . . . 

Number  of  horses  on  hand. 

Number  of  horses  sold. .... 

Value  of  horses  sold 

Beef: 
Number  beef  cattle  sold. . . 
Number  beef  cattle  slaugh- 
tered  

10 
65 
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Statemeni — Continued. 


RECAHTULATION. 


Grass  Lmids: 

Acres  of  pasture 

Acres  of  meadow 

ToDSofbay 

Boibels  of  grass  seed. . 
Spr^  Wheat : 

Acres  sown 

BiBBbels  barreeted. .  • . 
Wmtsr  Wheat: 


Ajeres  sown 

Bmhels  harrested 

Aofes  sown  last  fall,  and  now  on 
groimd  .••• 


It 


Boshels  harvested. 

Ajcree  sown 

Bodiels  harrested. 
BaHej: 


harrested. 
wlieat: 

Acres  sown 

harrested.. 


Acres  planted 

Bashels  harrested 

Acres  broom  com. . . . . 

FlMiad.^  of  broom  com. 
Sorgfanm  ; 

Aeres  planted 

GaBoos  sirap 

Maple  Sugar: 

Knmber  of  pounds. . . . 


Acree  planted. . . . 
Baehela  harrested. 


planted 

Boflbels  harrested.. 
Crop : 


Ajcres  sown 


Sl«2i 
1099 
1148} 
64 

S160i 
28,  887 

1 
14S 

85 

1148} 
48, 18*7 

65} 
981 

101 
2780 

4 
100 

4728 
188, 118 


est 
H 


20.8 
1548} 


82 
4752 

H 

10 


1197 
524} 
588 
15 

1125} 
IS,  814} 

52} 
882 

89 

879} 
25, 191} 

84 
878 

27 
685 

15 
25 

8198} 
115, 210 

i 

590 


if 


74 

50 

81 

1 

m 

541 

80 
1487 

74 

102 
8849 

4} 
50 


If 


877 
12,870 


1865 
1258 
1478 

1882} 
28, 179 

21 
285 


1410 
88,881 

114 
1688 

144} 
8709 

8 
28 

4528 
194, 800 
16} 
4795 


1400 

800 

288t 
18, 888 

14} 
141} 

4} 


46 
2897 

U 
8 


74 
7186 

2 
245 


I 


5258i 

2881} 

8218} 

87} 

5218 
86,221} 

180} 
2547 

167 

8588 
141,088} 

208 
8090 

272} 
7084 

22 
148 

12,827} 
488,198 
16* 
6886 

20.8 
2948} 

800 

mi 

28,171 


402 

StKJ. 
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Statement — Continued. 


BECAPITULATION— CoMTDnmD. 


Ptas: 

BoshelahanrMtod 

Tobacco: 

Acres  planted 

Poonda  harvested.  .••• 

Bees  : 

Nvmber  of  hiTCt • 

Pounds  honej 

Pounds  wax. 

Neat  Cattle : 

Namber  oxen. 

Number  cows 

Other  cattle,  besides  calves 

Calves  raised 

Number  of  cattle  lost  by  disease 
Beef: 

Namber  of  beef  cattle  sold 

Namber  of  beef  cattle  slaughtered 
Dairy: 

Number  of  cows  milked  for  butter 

Namber  pounds  hotter 

Number  of  cows  milked  for  cheese 
or  sale  of  milk 

Number  pounds  cheese • 

Value  of  market  produce  garden. . 
Swine: 

Number  of  hog«  raised 

Number  of  hogs  lost  by  disease. 

Number  of  hogs  sold  alive 

Number   of  hogs    fattened  ani 
killed 

Pounds  pork  killed 

Sheep : 

Number  of  sheep  killed  by  dogs. . 

Value  of  sheep  killed  by  does. . . . 

Number  of  sheep  wintered  last 
winter 

Number  of  lambs  raised  last  sum- 


8 


Number  sheep  or  laabs  sold  dur- 
ing year 

Number  of  fleeces 

Pounds  of  wool 

Poultry: 
Value  of  poultry  marketed. . . . 
Value  of  eggs  marketed 


87S 

475 

2S7 

9 

112 
4S 

ass 

12,271 

6 

1040 

112  00 

1241 

88 

488 

608 
188,445 

87 
1511  00 

1889 

498 

897 
1888 
8827 

1212  90 
1(227  56 


8-15 
212 

221 

2218 

129 

4 

868 

620 

279 

19 

197 
87 

270 
10,889 


865 
876  25 

1158 
224 
170 

888 
128,215 

9 

80  00 

179 

58 

88 
177 
520 

24  10 
288  95 


21 

40 


48 

77 

26 

5 

10 
2 

80 
1200 


65  00 

109 
15 
18 

116 
22,840 


^ 


? 


152  00 


18-40 
820 

188 

1021 

85 


587 

825 

865 

82 

114 
45 

898 
19,119 

7 
510 


1912 
285 
259 

916 
206,616 

29 

91  00 

1175 

608 

58 
1150 
4698 

167  52 
548  80 


.85 
582 

616 

8651 

172 

4 

1820 

1997 

907 

65 

488 
126 

980 
42,979 

18 

2415 

1458  25 

4415 
590 
885 

2828 
520,116 

126 
1682  00 

8028 

1159 

588 
2710 
9240 

$404  52 
1,186  80 
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TorwKS. 


«? 

•(B 

2686 

47 

54 

1 

176  00 

110  00 

2 

178  00 

7881 
168 
448 
889 

8200 

178 

761 
29 

4979 
52 
82 

2 

1887 

15 

41 

25 

298 

8  00 

14 

12  00 

11, 168 

218 
1068 
1588 

879 

82 

45 

760 

578 

4 
6,200 

8 
1,200 

84 

525 

71 

7,092  00 

1 

5 

$75  00 

1 

200 

2 

1,050 

10 
55 

2 
220  00 

2977 

9 

8,000 

6 

1,626 

185 

806 

87 

9,650  00 

21 

4 

? 


10,  668 

187} 

124 

8 

$76  00 

$18  00 

16 

$86  00 

26,628 

602 

2889 

8446 

4119 

290 

190 

6190 

61 

7940 

19 

$16,800 

15 

$5,060 

822 
1999 
248 
$26, 126 

22 

10 

$76  00 
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PEOKIA  COUNTY. 

Our  society  is  not  now  in  working  order,  having  held  no  fiur 
since  1860.  Our  buildings  and  grounds  were,  most  of  die  time, 
during  the  war,  used  for  barracks  for  soldiers.  Both  were  much 
damaged  by  such  occupation,  and  our  claims  for  damage  and  loss 
have  neyer  been  paid  07  the  GK>yemment,  which  embarrassed  the 
society  so  they  were  not  able  to  fit  up  and  hold  a  Mr  if  the 
grounds  had  l>een  unoccupied. 

Our  county  has  increased  in  population  and  wealth,  and  we  have 
exported  larger  quantities  for  three  years  past  than  formerly.  We 
have  an  increase  in  growth  of  flax,  wool,  tobacco  and  sugar  cane. 
Man^  are  cultivating  the  sugar  beet  with  success.  More  attention 
is  bemg  paid  to  cultivating  miit,  and  several  flourishing  vineyards 
in  the  county  are  paying  well. 

I  regret  I  cannot  give  you  full  statistics  of  the  nroducts  and  ex- 
ports of  our  county.  By  next  season  we  hope  to  nave  our  society 
revived  and  put  in  worlang  order. 

Officers  of  Peoria  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society: 

President — Col.  Horace  Capron,  Peoria. 

Vice  I^esidenU — Truman  Humphreys,  Elmwood ;  John  A.  Mo- 
Coy,  Brimfield ;  H.  I.  Chase,  Peoria ;  Lorin  Wilder,  Mt.  Hawley. 

JSx-Preside^ — C.  C.  Wood,  Peoria:  E.  H.  Clapp,  Kome. 

Becordmg  Secretcmf — ^D.  J.  Berrv,  Kobbin's  Nest. 

Corresponding  Seoreta/ry — R.  Bills,  Peoria. 

Treasurer — ^H.  G.  Anderson,  Peoria. 

ROSWELL  BILLS. 


RANDOLPH   COUNTY. 

BSPOBT  FOB  1861-64. 

Randolph  county  has  about  an  equal  share  of  prairie  and  tim- 
bered lanas  within  her  limits,  with  a  small  amoxmt  of  overflowed 
or  swamp  lands  on  the  margin  of  the  Okaw  or  Kaskaskia  river. 
During  tne  past  four  years  the  last  of  the  prairie  lands  have  been 
nearly  all  fenced  up  and  put  under  cultivation.  And,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  decaae,  the  staple  agriculturalproducts  of  the 
county  have  been  almost  completely  changed.  Com  and  pork 
raising,  with  considerable  of  cattle,  and  dairy  products,  were  then 
the  staple  products  of  our  farmers.  Now,  winter  wheat  has  taken 
the  place  of  com,  ^e  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug,  in  many  parts  of 
the  count  V,  rendering  the  raising  of  a  crop  of  com  the  most  pre- 
carious of  pursuits ;  making  it  appear  that  &rmers  must  either  get 
rid  of  chinch  bugs  or  altogether  quit  attempting  to  raise  com. 
The  imports  of  com  into  some  parts  of  the  county,  of  late  years^ 
to  feed  necessary  &rm  stock,  has  been  about  equal  to  the  amount 
shipped  from  it  to  other  loccdities.    Now,  the  more  assured  hope  of 
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raising  a  remunerative  crop  of  winter  wheat,  with  increased  proxi- 
mate market  facilities  for  tt,  (there  being  about  a  dozen  large  mer- 
diant  flouring  mills,  in  the  county,  ten  of  Siese  shipping  to  the  amount 
of  fipOm  130,000  to  160,000  barrels  of  flour  per  annum),  has  caused 
fiymers  in  this  county  to  quit  raising  com  to  a  ^eat  extent.  The 
fencing  up  of  the  prairies  has  also  greatly  cu^umecribed  cattle 
ndsing  and  dairy  produce. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  raising  of  sheep  and  wool  has 
increasea  over  100  per  cent,  in  this  county,  but  tne  number  and 
depredations  of  worthless  curs  running  aJt  large  are  a  sad  draw- 
back to  raising  improved  breeds  of  sheep,  and  make  the  farmers 
wlio  raise  them,  wonder  that  the  dog  law  has  not  been  extended 
down  to  this  locality. 

The  raising  of  Sorghum  or  Imphee  cane,  for  the  manufacture  of 
molasses,  has  also  been  increased  fix)m  200  to  300  per  cent,  during 
the  past  four  years.  No  sugar  has  yet  been  made  from  the  cane 
in  this  county,  tiiough  the  agricultural  society  of  the  county  has 
offered  large  premiums  for  samples. 

Flax,  for  the  seed  alone,  contmues  to  be  raised  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  county;  but  it  is  not  on  the  increase.  Also,  the 
Palma  Ohristi,  or  Castor  Oil  Bean,  is  largely  cultivated.  Manu- 
fiusturers  say  that  from  30,000  to  40,000  bushels  were  raised  in  the 
county  in  1864.  Tobacco  was  also  raised  considerably  the  last 
four  years,  but  it  is  not  much  on  the  increase. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  cotton  gins  were  conmion  in,  and 
cotton  was  shipped  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  county;  but 
its  cultivation,  except  in  patches  for  home  use,  had  been  aban- 
doned, until  the  extreme  nigh  prices  of  cotton  during  the  past  four 
years  caused  our  enterprising  mrmers  to  resume  its  cultivation  on 
an  extended  scale.  But  the  late  reduction  in  price  and  the  ravines 
of  the  worm  that  injured  very  much  of  it  Uist  year  (1864)  has 
caused  a  great  decrease  in  the  amount  planted  this  spring. 

Randolph  county  is  rich  in  that  most  valuable  mineral,  coal. 
Its  coal  beds  are  excellent  and  extensive.  Some  mines  have  been 
worked  for  many  years,  but  it  is  only  in  the  last  four  or  five  years 
that  a  steadily  increased  shipment  of  it  from  Chester,  (our  county 
town)  on  the  Mississippi,  has  been  going  on.  The  shipment  of 
coal  m)m  that  point  nught,  and  will  be,  greatly  increased,  by  in- 
creased facilities  for  having  it  conveyed  to  the  river,  the  nearest 
mine  to  which  at  present  is  fifteen  nules,  whence  it  is  hauled  in  ox 
or  horse  wagons,  over  very  indifferent  roads.  There  are  also  great 
exertions  making  at  present  to  strike  both  Petroleum  and  coal  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chester. 

In  connection  with  our  county  town,  Chester,  and  our  county 
ooal  trade,  I  may  mention  that  while  writing  this,  there  is  a  gun- 
boat lying  there  and  surveying,  with  a  view  of  locating  a  site  for  a 
Western  navy  yard. 
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Bandolph  county  has  ever  been  Democratic,  but  her  loyal  popu- 
lation have  given  largely  and  fredy  of  her  sons  for  volunteers  in 
defence  of  our  Union  and  country.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  who  have  gone  into  the  army,  the  development  of  her  re- 
sources and  increa^  progress  seem  not  to  have  been  hindeied, 
but  stimulated,  by  this  patriotic  action  of  her  gallant  sons.  Vsj 
such  ever  be  the  fortune  of  those  who  do  their  duty.  Onward  and 
upward. 

The  Randolph  County  Agncultural  Societv,  like  the  county 
itself,  has  been  steadily  ana  surely  progressing,  increasing  iti 
means  and  extending  its  usefulness  and  popularity.  It  is  not  like 
some  other  county  agricultural  societies,  a  joint  stock  business  fcnr 
the  benefit  of  stockholders,  but  the  grounas,  buildings,  etc.,  etc, 
are  the  bona  fide  property  of  the  county  agriculturd.  society,  of 
which  any  one  may  become  a  member,  and  have  a  vote  and  share 
in  its  management,  by  paying  a  small  annual  subscription.  And 
its  entire  income,  after  paying  necessary  contingent  expenses,  is 
expended  either  in  premiums  or  improvement  of  the  groundja. 

The  grounds,  a  square  of  ten  acres,  adjoin  the  city  of  Sparta  on 
the  south,  and  have  a  substantial  board  fence  eight  feet  hidii  en- 
tirely around,  with  several  frame  buildings  thereon,  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Thev  are  beautifully  located,  and  well  supplied  with 
shade  trees.  The  scarcity  of  water  on  the  grounds  is  tne  greatest 
drawback  for  stock.  Several  deep  wells  Imve  been  du^  on  the 
g^und,  without  yet  finding  a  spring,  and  water  has  to  be  collected  in 
dstems  from  the  roofe  of  the  builSmgs.  There  is  sdso  water,  ex- 
cept in  very  dry  seasons,  in  a  small  pond  in  a  hollow  comer  of 
the  grounds* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  executive  board  of  the 
society  for  the  Ewt  four  years,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  income  and 
expenditures: 

Officers  for  1861 : 

I^esident — ^Bryce  Crawford. 

Vice  FtedderU—Q.  W.  Stalley. 

Executi/oe  Boa^ — John  Watson,  8,  L.  Boyd,  John  A.  Wilson, 
John  Anderson,  Henry  Orawford. 

Secretary  ana  JV^wt^^*— William  Addison. 

Beceh>ts  for  1861,  $936  65.  Paid  expenses  and  premitmis, 
9681  05« 

Officers  for  1862: 

PresiderU — ^Bryce  Crawford. 
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The  Executive  Board,  after  adrertising  and  making  preparations 
for  a  fair  in  October,  1862,  deemed  it  advisable,  from  the  troubled 
state  of  the  countrjr  generally,  and  our  near  proximity  to  unsettled 
districts  in  Missouri,  to  defer  holding  it. 
Officers  for  1868 : 

President — Henry  Crawford. 

Vice  Presidents — Wm.  Kobertson  and  J.  G.  Jones. 

Executive  Boa/rd — John  A.  Wilson,  Daniel  Mclntyre,  Dr.  T. 
Nelson,  Samuel  Bums,  Gavin  Bicket. 

Secretary  and  Treami/rer — ^William  Addison. 

Receipts,  1863,  $1,544  85.    Expenses,  premiums,  etc.,  $1,087. 
Officers  for  1864: 

President — ^Henry  Crawford. 

Vice  Presidents — H.  B.  Nesbet  and  S.  W.  McKelvie. 

Executive  Board — ^Wm.  R  Brown,  John  Hodson,  P.  P.  Gault, 
Daniel  Mclntyre,  Bryce  Crawford. 

Secretary  and  Treasu/rer — ^William  Addison. 

Receipts,  1864,  $2,051.    Expenses  and  premiums,  $1,542. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  spring  of  1864,  in  addition  to 
the  above  expenditures,  the  Executive  Board  donated  $200  to  the 
United  States  Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions,  and  after  their 
firir  in  the  same  year,  $400  to  the  Christian  Conmussion,  by  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Sparta. 

WILLIAM  ADDISON. 


SCHUYLER   COUNTY. 
BBPOBT  for  1863. 

My  last  report  of  the  fair  of  the  Schuyler  County  Agricultural 
Society  was  lor  the  year  1860.  The  exhibitions  for  1861  and  1862, 
were  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
afEEiirs  of  the  country. 

The  society  held  their  seventh  annual  exhibition,  for  1863,  on 
the  7th,  8th  and  9th  days  of  October ;  and,  although  the  season 
was  a  very  unfavorable  one,  the  attendance  and  display  was  all 
that  coula  be  expected.  The  receipts  exceeded  the  amount  paid 
for  premiums  and  expenses  near  two  hundred  dollars. 

At  the  dose  of  the  proceedings,  on  the  third  day,  the  following 
named  persons  were  unanimously  elected  officers  of  the  society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  to-wit : 

President — Simon  Doyle. 

Vice  President — Jonathan  D.  Manlove. 

Treasurer — Jas.  L.  Anderson. 

Corresponding  Secreta/ry — Richard  R  Bandall. 

JSeooraing  Secretary — ^Liewis  D.  Erwin. 

Executi/ve  Committee — ^Wm.  H.  King,  John  A.  Young,  Geo. 
Baker,  G.  T.  Whitson  and  Thos.  Parrott,  senior. 
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The  exhibition,  this  year,  was  a  decided  success,  and  confirms 
the  Schuyler  County  Agricultural  Society  as  one  of  the  permanent 
institutions  of  the  country.  Already  the  society  has  raised,  by 
subscription,  near  five  hundred  dollars,  which  will  probably  be  in- 
creased to  one  thousand ;  which  fund  is  to  be  expended  in  enlarg- 
ing and  otherwise  improving  their  grounds. 

LEWIS  D.  EBWm. 


STARK    COUNTY. 

BEPOBT  FOB  1861-64. 

The  seventh  annual  fair  of  the  Stark  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  on  the  society's  grounds,  at  Toulon,  on  the  25th,  26th  and 
27th  days  of  September,  1861.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather, 
the  attendance  was  not  as  large,  nor  the  exhibition  as  good  as 
formerly. 

The  proceeds  of  the  fair  amounted  to $615  05 

Balance  on  hand  from  1860 166  21 

Total $781  26 

Paid  for  lumber,  repairs,  etc 335  95 

Leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  Oct.  12th,  the  time  of  holding 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  of $445  31 

Which  was  paid  out  m  premiums. 

Officers  for  1861 : 

PredderU—W.  W.  Wright. 

Vice  President — ^Wm.  Collins. 

Secretary — S.  S.  Kaysbier. 

Treaswrer — O.  Whitaker. 

Board  ^  Managers — S.  P.  Fast,  Toulon ;  A.  Schmuck,  West 
Jersey ;  J.  L.  Hart,  Goshen ;  B.  F.  Boughn,  Valley ;  J.  Funk, 
Elmira ;  L.  Stone,  Osceola ;  H.  Shivers,  Essex ;  James  Holgate, 
Penn. 

The  eighth  annual  iair  was  held  on  the  society's  grounds  on  the 
23d,  24th  and  25th  <^  September,  1862. 

Proceeds  of  the  fair $850  50 

Received  from  the  State 100  00 

Total $950  60 

Paid  premiums  and  expenses 768  31 

Balance  on  hand. $182  19 
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Officers  for  1862: 

President — James  Hol^te. 

Vice  jPre»ident—S.  P.  Fast, 

Secretary — W.  H.  Butler. 

Treasurer — O.  Whitaker. 

Board  ^  Mamxigers — G.  "W.  Dewey,  Toulon ;  J.  H.  Quinn, 
QoBhen ;  N .  Smith,  Valley ;  J.  M.  Thomas,  Essex ;  John  Tnm- 
bnll,  Elmira;  B.  S.  Foster,  Osceola;  W.  Eling,  Penn;  A.  Schmuck, 
West  Jersey. 

The  ninth  annual  fair  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  22d,  23d 
and  24:th  of  September,  1863,  but  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the  country  it  was  decided  by  the  board  of  managers  to  post- 
pone it. 

Officers  same  as  for  1862. 

The  tenth  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  society,  on 
the  28th,  29th  and  30th  days  of  September,  1864. 

Proceeds  of  fair $946  00 

Balance  from  1863 182  19 

Total $1,128  19 

Paid  in  premiums,  expenses,  etc $1,128  19 

Officers  for  1864 : 

President — J.  H.  Quinn. 

Secretary — ^P.  Nowlan. 

Treasu/rer—0.  Whitaker. 

Boa/rdof  Ma/na^ers — ^A.  P.  Gill,  Toulon ;  J.  Nowlan,  Goshen ; 
J.  L.  Newman,  West  Jersey ;  Andrew  Oliver,  Elmira ;  John 
Lackey,  Osceola;  R.  B.  Carr,  Penn;  Prescott  Blood,  valley; 
J.  M.  Thomas,  Essex. 

The  exports  of  agricultural  productions  have  been,  wheat,  rye, 
com,  oats,  pork,  beef,  stock  cattle  and  stock  hogs.  The  amount  of 
each  cannot  be  given  exact,  as  Stark  county  has  no  railroad  run- 
ning through  it,  and  its  products  are  taken  to  various  points,  viz  : 
Gah^a,  Kewanee  and  Neponset,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Eailroad ;  and  Henry,  Sparland  and  ChUlicothe,  on  the 
Peoria  Branch  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  and  Peoria,  on  the 
Illinois  river.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  the  above  pro- 
ductions during  the  past  four  years. 

In  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug  there  will  be 
quite  a  falling  off  of  wheat  the  present  year,  and  oats,  com  and 
rye  taking  its  place. 

Winter  wheat  has  been  but  little  raised  in  this  county  during  the 
past  four  years,  in  consequence  of  its  winter  killing,  or  rather 
freezing  out. 

Hog  cholera  prevailed  in  this  county  in  1861, 1862, 1863,  taking 
off  fimy  one  half  the  hogs  in  the  county ;  but  in  1864,  it  began  to 
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disappear,  and,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  about  as  many  hogs 
in  the  county  as  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  cholera. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  cultivation  of  flax  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  our  farmers,  and  now  some  considerable  quantities 
are  being  raised — some  fiirmers  putting  in  from  fifty  to  sixty  acres 
each. 

Years  ago,  hemp  was  raised  in  this  county,  but  it  was  abandoned, 
as  an  unprofitable  crop,  some  ten  years  since. 

In  1861,  there  were  but  few  sheep  in  the  county.  At  the  present 
date,  however,  they  may  be  numbered  by  the  thousands.  The 
exact  number  in  the  county  I  am  not  able  to  state  at  present  The 
sheep  fever  has  prevailed  quite  extensively  for  the  last  two  years, 
especially  in  regard  to  fine  wooled  sheep. 

Tobacco  has  also  attracted  some  attention,  and  several  good  crops 
have  been  raised  within  the  past  three  years.  One  party  told  me 
that  they  raised  twenty  acres,  fix)m  which  they  realized  $5000. 

Chinese  and  Afidcan  sugar  cane  have  become  one  of  the  com- 
mon crops  of  the  county,  and  seem  to  be  on  the  increase.  Nearly 
enough  is  raised  to  supply  molasses  for  home  consumption.  The 
Chinese  seems  to  take  the  preference  for  sirup. 

In  1862,  some  sugar  beets  were  raised  in  tnis  county,  but  aban- 
doned, as  not  paying  the  farmer,  as  labor  was  high  and  scarce. 

Our  county  abounds  in  the  finest  bituminous  coal ;  and,  in  1861, 
but  few  mines  were  opened ;  now  there  are  many,  and  quite  a 
large  business  is  doing  in  coal  mining,  supplying  our  own  and  part 
of  adjacent  counties. 

Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  our  county,  but  has  never  been  brought 
into  notice. 

The  present  year  there  are  being  a  large  number  of  new  fiirms 
opened  in  this  county. 

The  county,  though  small,  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  State. 

JAMBS  H.  THOHAS. 


ST.  CLAIR   COUNTY. 

EBPOET  FOB  1861-64. 

The  fairs  of  this  society  have  been  regularly  held:  1861,  Octo- 
ber 9, 10, 11 ;  1862,  October  7,  8,  9, 10, 11 ;  1863,  September  15, 
16, 17, 18 ;  1864.  September  6,  7,  8,  9 ;  and  all  of  them  have  been 
successfiil,  though  in  1861,  when  the  fair  grounds  had  been  used 
as  a  camp  for  the  22d  reg.  111.  vols.,  and  again  in  1862,  many  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  society  had  doubted  the  expedienCT  of  hold- 
ing the  fairs,  and  thev  had  been  finallv  decided  upon  but  a  &w  weeks 
before  the  time.  The  heavy  trial  of  bad  weather,  also,  was  sucoees- 
fuUy  sustained  in  1862 ;  and  it  had  the  good  resxilt,  diat^  in  1863,  a 
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hall  was  erected  on  the  ground  for  the  better  protection  of  the  many 
articles  of  ladies'  industry,  skill  and  taste.  Another  improvement, 
a  great  number  of  comfortable  seats,  were  provided  last  year,  hj  a 
section  of  an  amphitheatre  built  round  the  ring,  where  fast  trottmg 
horses  furnish  a  never  flagmng  attraction  to  most  visitors.  This 
feature  was,  in  1862,  introduced  by  sweepstake  premiums,  raised 
bv  a  percentage  on  the  premiums  competed  for,  and  for  two  years, 
also,  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Such  liberal  donations  we  have 
had  more  than  once  gratefully  to  adknowledge ;  from  the  ci^  of 
Belleville,  in  1861,  $100 ;  from  H.  Whitmore  &  Co.,  of  the  Har- 
rison mills,  at  Belleville,  $100  in  1862,  and  $250  in  1863,  for  field 
crops  of  wheat ;  from  H.  Goedeking,  $30,  lor  the  most  useful  and 
ingenious  invention  patented  to  a  citizen  of  St.  Clair  county, 
which  was  awarded,  in  1864,  to  Jacob  Haege,  of  Shiloh,  for  ms 
gang  plow,  centre  stock  plow  and  cultivator. 

On  the  other  side,  the  membership  fee,  which,  in  1860,  had  been 
raised  to  $2^  was  two  years  afterwards  again  reduced  to  $1 ;  but 
since  1863,  it  gives  only  to  the  members  uiemselves  free  ainission 
to  the  fairs,  not  to  their  families  also,  as  formerly ;  and  this  change 
has  not,  as  many  expected,  diminished  the  number  of  ^itors  on 
the  ground,  while  it  nas  so  considerably  swelled  the  receipts  at  the 
gates  that  this  arrangement  will  undoubtedly  be  adhered  to.  An- 
other change  of  the  former  rules,  that  of  omitting  the  names  of 
exhibitors  n*om  the  cards  attached  to  the  articles,  was,  after  a  trial 
of  two  years,  revoked.  It  was  seen,  that  the  partiality  sometimes 
charged  against  awarding  committees  was  more  suspected  than 
real,  and  mat  if  it  should  t£&e  place  in  some  instances,  it  might  be 
exercised  even  without  the  names  on  the  cards.  To  many  exhibi- 
tors is  the  name  on  their  card  the  only  reward  for  their  trouble  in 
bringing  their  articles  to  the  Mr ;  a  reward  frequently  as  much 
coveted  as  the  premium  itself,  when  the  judgment  of  the  public 
differs  from  the  award  of  the  committee ;  for  many,  who  want  to 
sell  the  article,  and  particularly  for  those  who  manufacture  it,  it  is 
the  best  advertisement.  And  all  the  visitors  wish  to  know  by 
whom  the  articles  have  been  erfdbited;  and  they,  the  greater 
number  and  as  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  fairs  as  the  com* 
petitors  for  premiums,  are  certainly  as  much  to  be  gratified  as  the 
exhibitors. 

The  value  of  these  annual  gatherings  becomes  from  year  to  year 
better  understood ;  they  furnish  a  welcome  festival,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  improvement  in  stock  raising,  grain  and  fimit  cul- 
ture, and  in  so  many  other  branches  of  human  industry,  is  seen 
and  felt  throughout  the  county  more  than  the  exhibitions  them- 
selves may  show.  That  these,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  may  labor 
under  a  Mnd  of  sameness,  is  probably  a  complaint  which  other 
societies  may  have  to  mi^e  as  weU  as  ours,  and  might  easily  be 
obviated,  if  so  many,  from  mistaken  modesty  or  from  love  of  ease, 
would  not  leave  at  home  as  good  articles  as  those  which  are  ex- 
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hibited.  Let  U8  hope  tliat  when  peace  shall  again  bless  our  conntiy, 
the  pursuits  of  peace  will  be  resumed  with  renewed  vigor  a^ 
energy. 

Officers  for  1861:^ 

President — Benj.  Scott. 

Viae  Fremdents—W.  J.  McBride,  E.  W.  West,  Felix  Scott,  Jno. 
Knoebel,  John  Griffin. 

Treasurer  and  Gorrespondmg  Secretary — S.  B.  Chandler. 

JSecordmg  Secreta/ry  a/nd  Register — Ajithony  Schott 

General  ^uperinteruient—JoQei^h  Penn. 

Directors,  from,  the  Justice^  Precincts — J.  M.  Casad,  Jos. 
Hypes,  F.  G  laser,  Phil.  Rutherford,  Ezra  Blake,  Thos.  "Winstanley, 
Eman  Trotier,  P.  Dunn,  Vit.  Jarrot^  0.  T.  Asians,  Jos.  Phillips,  jr., 
J.  C.  "Wilderman,  Wm.  Baumann,  L.  Darmstaetter,  R.  Danlap, 
Penn.  Ford,  Max  Scheel,  J.  Curtis,  Jos.  Ogle,  F.  H.  Pieper,  J. 
Ward,  G.  W.  Stookey. 
Officers  for  1862 : 

President — Joseph  Penn. 

Vice  Presidents— io^.  Hypes,  Sam.  Winn,  Jos.  Ogle,  A.  Stookey, 
senior,  J.  Weibel. 

Treasv/rer  and  Corresponding  Secretary — S.  B.  Chandler. 

Recordina  Secreta/ry  amd  Register — A.  Schott. 

General  Superintendent — ^R.  A.  Moore. 

Directors — G.  F.  Lowe,  Jer.  Bennett,  F.  Glaser,  PhiL  Ruther- 
ford, L.  Hite,  Thos.  Winstanley.  Jos.  Lepage,  P.  Dunn,  B.  C. 
Renoist,  C.  T.  Askins,  J.  McCiuley,  J.  O.  Wilderman,  L.  Winter, 
Jeff.  Rainey,  O.  E.  Dewey,  J.  W.  Middlecoff,  P.  H.  Eisenmayer, 
N.  Land,  H.  Goedeking,  tf.  Atchison,  F.  H.  Pieper,  Aug.  Chenot 
Officers  for  1863  : 

President — Joseph  Ogle. 

Vice  Presidents— Job.  Hypes,  Felix  Scott,  H.  White,  A.  Stookey, 
senior,  A.  C.  Jones. 

Treasurer  a/nd  Corresponding  Secretary — ^F.  H.  Pieper,  in  place 
of  S.  B.  Chandler,  resigned. 

Recording  Secretary  amd  Register — ^A.  Schott. 

General  Superimlendent — H.  Qt)edeking. 

Directors — G.  F.  Lowe,  Jer.  Bennett,  JT  Salter,  F.  Glaser,  W.  E. 
Miller,  H.  Schweickhardt,  B.  C.  Renoist,  Jos.  Lepage,  P.  Dunn, 
C.  T.  Askins,  J.  H.  Lacey,  Wm.  Smith,  Hor.  Eyman,  J.  C. 
Wilderman,  G.  A.  Seibert,  W  m.  Kraft,  F.  C.  Horn,  S.  Dewey, 
Jeff.  Rainey,  Conr.  Benner,  J.  W.  Middlecoff^  P.  H.  Eisenmay^, 
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Contributions  of  member^. ....... 

Donations 

Tickets  sold  at  the  gates 

Intiy  fees 

issistants'  tickets 

Beotbs-on  the  fair  grounds  and  ontiride 
State  appropriation , 


16*t. 


$080  00 
100  00 
667  90 


189  00 
100  00 


1861. 


$871  00 
4S4  60 
418  60 


SO  60 

87  00 

4  828  06 


$1611  90  $2148  66  $8780  66 


1868. 


$681  00 

862  86 

2189  80 


87  50 
460  00 
100  00 


1864. 


$740  00 

667  80 

2482  69 

I  180  80 

89  80 

470  60 

100  00 


$4620  80 


nxPKKprnmia 


Patting  fair  grounds  in  order.   . . . 

Printing 

Music 

Society's  premiums 

Private  and  sweepstake  preminms. 

Ribbons,  scarfs,  etc..... 

•egiater's  office. 

Ticket  office,  gate  keepers,  police. 
Interest  on  debt 


ia<i. 

$164  89 

141  U 

66  00 

797  •$ 

89  64 

44  00 

94  26 

216  40 

$1618  91 

1862. 


$147  76 

170  60 

60  00 

877  00 

286  00 

44  96 

99  00 

126  80 

184  68 


$1961  70 


1868. 


C$1266  08 
208  40 
124  00 
829  60 
247  00 
26  86 
66  26 
161  60 
161  88 


$2068  62 


1864 


<f$2610  74 
226  46 
200  00 
710  m 
290  00 
26  86 

184  m 

266  00 


^Joount  of  societj'i  premiums  offered 
Amoont  of  priyace  and  sweepstake 

preminms  offered 

Unmber  of  entries  of  articles  for  ex* 

hibition 

AnnttMi  contribution  of  members. . 


1991 


$1879  00 


908  00 

too 


If 


180. 


$1998  00 

296  00 

1024  00 
1  00 


$1818  00 

416  00 

874  00 
1  00 


1864. 


91878  00 

626  00 

699  00 
1  00 


(a.)  For  sweepstake  premiums.    (6.)  Inchidinf  damages  bj  camp,    (c,)  Including 
$1002  89,  exhibition  hall,    (d)  Including  $1999  87,  amphitheatre.     («.)  Including 

$ftO  96,  txt  Insoranoe,  

ASTBPKT  8CH0TT,  SMOordkng  S^eniarf. 


TAZEWELL   OOUKTT. 

RBPOBT  FOB  1861-64. 

I  herewith  send  you  a  condensed  fltatement  of  the  progress  of 
cmr  society  daring  the  years  1861^  1862,  1863  and  1864,  as  re- 
quested ;  also,  a  short  statement  of  the  early  settlement  of  onr 
eoimty,  with  tne  first  importations  af  blooded  stock,  and  what  our 
co«nty  hap  done  towards  perfl9ctiiigiurmiBg  implements. 
—26 
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I  cannot  give  you  anything  reliable  respecting  exports  of  agri- 
cultural productions,  as  a  large  share  of  said  productions  are  sold 
by  the  producer  in  the  markets  of  Peoria,  Bloomington,  Atlanta, 
and  Lincoln. 

Officers  for  1861 : 

President — Josiah  Sawyer,  Tremont.  # 

Vice  President — Q.  W.  Minier,  Mackinaw. 

Treasurer— 3.  L.  Hayward,  Morton. 

Executive  CommiUe& — Joshua  Brown,  Dillon;  David  Eaton, 
Tremont;  S.  Scrivens,  Groveland;  L.  P.  Kingman,  Tremont; 
Joel  W.  Clark,  Morton ;  Edward  Allen,  Tremont ;  A.  0.  Dean, 
Tremont. 

Secretary — Seth  Talbot,  jr.,  Tremont. 

Receipts  about  $600 ;  disbursements  $600,  including  improve- 
ments. 

Officers  for  1862: 

President — Josiah  Sawyer,  Tremont 

Vice  President — G.  W.  Minier,  Mackinaw. 

Treasurer — J.  L.  Hayward,  Morton. 

Secretary — Seth  Talbot,  jr.,  Tremont. 

Executive  Committee — J.  W.  Robinson,  Tremont ;  Solomon  Pu- 
terbaugh,  Mackinaw ;  Jerome  Waltemire,  Tremont ;  W.  S.  Maus, 
Pekin  ;  A.  C.  Dean,  Tremont ;  Hiram  Franks,  Groveland ;  Eliaa 
Wenger,  Washington;  E.  T.  Looney,  Mackinaw;  D.  T.  Sill, 
Morton. 

On  accotmt  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  nation,  state  and  county, 
by  vote  of  the  societv,  September  13th,  1862,  the  annual  fair  was 

Postponed  until  the  fell  of  1863.  No  Mr  being  held,  the  officers 
eld  over.  The  fair  of  1863,  held  October  7th,  8th  and  9th,  proved 
more  successful  than  any  previous  one,  in  amount  of  receipts,  at- 
tendance and  competition. 

Officers  for  1864: 

President — Josiah  Sawyer,  Tremont. 

Vice  President — ^G.  W.  Minier,  Mackinaw. 

Treasurer — J.  L.  Hayward,  Morton. 

Secretary — Seth  Talbot^'r.,  Tremont. 

Executive  Committee — Teis  Smith,  Pekin;  A.  C.  Dean,  Tre- 
mont ;  John  March,  Tremont ;  D.  T.  Sill,  Morton ;  Lot  Shxirtlifl^ 
Groveland;  J.  "Waltemire,  Tremont;  Edward  Allen,  Tremont', 
Wellington  King,  Pekin ;  Lester  Pattee,  Tremont. 

The  receipts  for  1863,  were  about  $700 ;  disbursements  for  same 
period,  about  $700. 

The  managers  have,  from  year  to  year,  impropriated  wliatever 
the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenses  in  improvements.  From  the 
report  of  the  census  commissioner,  to  be  made  in  October,  the 
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present  year,  (1866)  a  reKable  statement  could  be  made  of  the 
development  of  onr  county  the  past  five  years,  I  cannot,  at  this 
time,  give  you  anything  reliable  that  would  do  justice  to  the  county. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  production  of  flax ;  but,  on 
account  of  the  hiffh  price  of  labor,  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  same  may  De  swd  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  has  increased  four-fold.  The  pro- 
duction of  wool  has  also  increased  very  much.  In  the  production 
of  sugar  cane  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  pro- 
ducers— our  county  having  produced  a  large  amount  above  what 
was  required  for  home  consumption. 

The  fan-  for  1864  was  held  September  28th,  29th  and  30th. 
Receipts,  including  a  small  balance  on  hand,  $900 ;  disbursements 
induaing  improvements,  $804. 

Great  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  machinery  and.  im- 
plements used  for  cultivating  and  harvesting  crops,  and  in  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  ground.  Most  of  the  com  is  now  planted 
by  machines,  Brown's  com  planter  taking  the  lead,  and  cufiivated 
by  cultivators,  viz :  Stout's,  (patented  by  Isaac  Stout,  of  Treniont 
township,) — StaflEbrd's  and  Pratt's  being  the  favorite  ones  in  this 
locality. 

The  fair  of  1864  was  the  lareest  ever  held,  although  the  weather 
was  very  unfevorable  the  first  day.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in 
the  subject  of  annual  county  fairs.  There  has  feen  great  improve- 
ment in  all  farming  implements,  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  I 
think  our  county  fiurs  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  bringing 
about  those  improvements- 


In  the  fall  of  1823,  Nathan  Dillon  and  &mily  came  to  this 
obunty  and  settled  near  the  Mackinaw  river,  on  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Tremont  Prairie, — ^he  being  the  first  practical  farmer  who 
settled  in  this  county.  He  was  followed  by  several  brothers  in  the 
roring  of  1824.  About  the  same  time  quite  a  number  settled  along 
the  iflinois  river,  just  below  Peoria,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river;. 
Their  names,  so  far  as  can  be  leamed,  were  Croskey,  Townsend, 
etc.  In  1825,  the  Woodrows,  Hawlejs,  Perkinses,  Smnmers,  etc., 
settled  on  what  is  called  Sand  Prairie.  About  the  same  time 
William  Holland  settled  at  or  near  the  town  of  Washington,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  ^vernment  a  sort  of  Indian  agent,  and  gun- 
smith for  the  Indians  m  this  region  of  country.  These  famdies 
were  very  kind  and  hospitable  to  those  that  settled  here  a  few 
years  later.  From  those  families  quite  a  large  portion  of  our 
fenning  population  sprung.  The  first  public  land  sold  in  this 
county  was  October  27th,  1827.  Immediately  after  this  some  ad- 
ditions to  the  population  began  to  show  themselves  in  various  parts 
of  the  county.  The  deep  snow  began  to  fell  in  December,  J830, 
and  continued  at  short  intervals  until  the  first  of  February,  1831 
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wiAtt  the  fences  were  generally  coyered,  and  a  greater  portion  of 
Hui  irild  game  was  destroyed  by  being  covered  with  snow  and  per- 
ishing with  hanger. 

The  conniT  continued  to  increase  slowly  in  population,  but  with- 
out my  marKed  improTement  in  agriculture,  untu  1834,  when  tha 
colony  known  as  the  Tremont  colony,  located  their  lands,  in  an 
almost  geographical  center  of  the  county,  in  an  open  prairie,  and 
imoi^ately  laid  out  the  town  of  Tremont,  and  commenced  building 
and  improving  the  adjoining  lands  with  ^reat  energy  and  perse- 
rennce,  with  improved  implements  of  dl  kinds,  together  with 
almoflt  every  vanety  of  frmte  and  vegetables,  brougnt  from  fijl 
^«rt9  of  the  country.  Still  the  implements  of  agriculture  brou^t 
tram  the  east  were  poorly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  neh 
prairie  soil ;  still  that  same  class  of  implements  continued  to  be 
used  until  1837-38.  In  1837,  the  first  plow  that  would  scour  in 
aU  soils,  was  made  in  the  town  of  Tremont.  the  pattern  being 
brought  from  Sangamon  county,  where  it  had  been  m  use  one  or 
twd  years.  From  1838,  they  began  to  multiply  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  very  rapidly. 

In  1836,  the  ajgents  of  the  Delevan  colony  selected  their  lands, 
iix  atf  open  praine,  several  miles  from  timber,  and  in  the  spring  of 
18379  began  improving  rapidly,  with  the  same  degree  of  enterprise 
an4  energy  as  tne  Tremont  colony,  three  years  earlier. 

A  few  vears  later,  Haines'  Illinois  Harvester,  of  Pekin,  added 
ver^  much  to  the  interest  and  fiu^ilities  of  raising  small  grain  in 
diSa  csounty* 

The  first  importation  of  blooded  stock  into  this  county,  and  in 
fact  into  central  Illinois,  was  made  by  the  late  Col.  Oakley,  in  the 
spring  of  1840.  They  consisted  of  one  full  blooded  Durham  roan 
bull^  two  roan  cows,  and  one  full  blooded  stallion,  of  the  cde- 
brated  Campbell  stock ;  also,  one  full  blooded  mare,  of  the  Bertram 
stock — ^both  race  horses ;  also,  five  Berkshire  pigs,  and  a  lot  of 
long  wooled  Cotswold  sheep.  In  1843,  Mr.  Oakley  a^n  imported 
a  l<tt  of  white  pigs,  called  the  Wobom  stock,  and  a  white  Durham 
co^  with  calf,  CTom  anotiier  branch  of  the  same  breed — ^the  most 
celeb^ted  in  England ;  also,  a  stallion,  known  in  this  and  adjoiui- 
inft  counties,  as  Sampson,  imported  by  Boggs  &  Waite,  of  JNew 
YotI,  a  heavv  draft  norse.  This  horse  was  not  a  direct  importa- 
tion by  Col.  Oakley,  stiU  he  is  deserving  of  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing him  into  this  Section  of  the  country. 

When  this  stodc  was  brought  here,  veir  little  was  known  in  re- 
mtA  to  its  reel  worth  to  the  county  and  State.  The  &rm  horses 
mat  have  sprung  from  Sampson,  have  proved  to  be  of  great  value. 
TIiiQ  other  stock,  after  being  kept  a  few  years,  became  scattered 
aboiit  the  country,  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  Hr.  Oakley,  and  but  little 
benefit  to  the  State,  from  the  fBLCt  that  the  people  had  not  learned 
to' appreciate  the  advantages  bestowed  upon  them  by  a  generous 
aadvprais^worthy  gtotleBiaiiu 

SffTH  TALBOT,  Ji. 
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UNION   COUNTY. 

BBPOBT  FOB  186S. 

The  South  Pass  Agricnltural  Society  was  organized  in  June, 
1863.  Has  forty  members ;  holds  semi-monthly  meetings,  and  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  society  has  purchased  gromide, 
and  erected  a  hall  worth  $1200,  is  free  irom  debt,  and  is  accumu- 
lating a  library  of  choice  books.    The  officers  are : 

Prmdrnt—'E.  N.  Clarke. 
Carre^pondmg  SecreUm/ — C.  C.  Wright 


VEEMILION  COUNTY. 

BBPOET  FOB  1861-64. 

Officers  for  1861 : 

President — Col.  John  Gterrard. 

Vice  Presidervt — ^Dr.  A.  M.  C.  Hawes, 

Recording  Secreta/ry — Lemuel  Cross. 

Corresponding  Secretary — James  Thompson. 

Treasurer — John  H.  Goss. 

Directors— J)2iy\&  T.  S.  Jack,  James  M.  Daugherty,  John  |[a- 
oombson,  Harvey  Sandusky,  Jas.  S.  Sconce,  Francis  Gaines,  Jas. 
O.  Smith,  Col.  tfesse  BaldMrin. 

Although  the  whole  coxmtry  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  inteitae 
excitement,  and  at  times  everything  seemed  entirely  forgotten  but 
to  raise  and  equip  soldiers  to  suppress  the  great  reDellion,  and  to 
preserve  our  once  happy  and  glorious  Union  from  divisions  and 
anarchy,  yet  when  tne  time  arrived  for  our  annual  fiur,  the 
farmer  brought  his  stock  and  the  products  of  his  fields,  the  me- 
dianic  of  his  shop,  and  the  matrons  and  the  maids,  who  so  recently 
had  sent  their  sons,  brothers  and  lovei^  to  the  field  to  defend 
their  homes,  their  flag  and  their  country's  honor,  now  brought 
out  the  products  of  the  kitchen,  the  garden,  and  innumerable  arti- 
oles  of  artistic  skill,  both  useful  and  omamentaL  The  patriotism 
of  all  classes  being  incited,  not  only  to  defend  their  country,  but 
to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  our  own  great  State,  increase 
its  wealth,  multiply  and  increase  the  sources  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness to  its  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  Christian  civilization. 

Our  people  have  not  lost  their  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  fmr 
domestic  animals ;  nor  their  desire  to  improve  the  mode  of  culti- 
vatinff  the  soil,  and  in  their  efforts  they  have  been  crowned  wiih 
abxmaant  success. 

The  great  number  of  men  which  we  have  furnished  to  swell  tfie 
ranks  of  our  army,  necessarily  diminished  the  amount  of  stock  foid 
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other  articles  exhibited  at  the  feir ;  and,  also,  the  number  of  con- 
tributors and  visitors,  which  materially  diminished  the  amount  of 
money  received  by  the  treasurer.  The  quali^  of  stock  exhibited, 
however,  was  never  surpassed  at  any  fiedr  hela  in  the  county. 

The  number  of  entries  was  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  eighty  were  horses,  twenty-three  jacks  and 
mules,  fifty -five  head  of  cattle,  fifty-five  sheep,  and  twenty  six  hogs. 

Of  horses,  in  particular,  our  people  claim  to  have  a  superior 
quality.  Of  thorough  breds  we  have  a  number  of  the  very  best, 
and  our  formers  are  zealously  striving  to  improve  the  traveUng 
qualities  of  common  horses  by  an  admixture  of  the  blood  of  the 
turf  horse. 

Oflicers  for  1862: 

PiesideTit — Jacob  H.  Oakwood, 

Vice  President — John  Allen. 

Recording  Secretary — ^Lemuel  Cross. 

Correspondim  Secretary — John  B.  Lee. 

Treasurer — tf.  H.  Gass. 

Directors — Jos.  C.  Smith,  James  M.  Daugherty,  Benj.  Hay- 
worth,  Joel  Acree,  0.  L.  Pate,  H.  H.  Conover,  Wm.  Sandusky, 
James  P.  Felmley,  Benj.  Small. 

At  the  time  of  our  annual  fair  the  citizens  of  the  county  were 
laboring  almost  night  and  day  to  organize  the  125th  reg.  Hi.  vols., 
seven  companies  of  which  were  raised  in  Vermilion  county.  War 
meetings  had  been  held  almost  daily  for  a  month  previous;  farmers 
had  neglected  their  stock  as  well  as  farm  work ;  the  military  spirit 
,  had  absorbed  almost  everything  else.  Many  advised  that  the  idea 
of  holding  a  fair  should  be  abandoned.  The  opinion  was  preva- 
lent that  a  fair  could  not  be  held,  that  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  wholly  engrossed  with  the  war,  that  an  exhibition  of  the  kind 
would  be  a  complete  failure.  Yet  our  officers  determined  to  per- 
severe and  do  the  best  they  could.  The  *time  arrived ;  the  first 
day  but  few  were  in  attendance,  the  second  day  the  attendance 
was  considerable,  and  a  large  amount  of  stock  furived ;  the  third 
and  fourth  days  there  was  a  large  attendance  and  a  splendid  show. 

The  amount  of  stock  and  other  articles  was  about  one-half  as 
compared  with  our  best  fairs  hitherto ;  but  a  better  quality  had 
never  been  exhibited  in  the  county.  Considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  our  fair  waa  held,  it  may  be  put  down  as  a 
complete  success. 

Our  society  is  now  out  of  debt,  has  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  the  people,  and  it  is  in  a  healtny  and  flourishing  condition — ^its 
friends  working  zealously  and  harmoniously  toffether. 

The  quality  of  our  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are  being  im- 
proved each  year.  The  number  of  mules  raised  is  largely  on  the 
mcrease.    There  has  been  a  sufficient  amount  of  sorghum  raised 
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to  sapply  the  people  of  the  connty.    There  will  be  a  considerable 
quantity  of  toDacco  planted  this  coming  season. 

Officers  for  1864: 

PresiderU—O.  L.  Pate, 

Yice  President — F.  Gaines.  Dallas. 

OorrespoTiding  Secretary-^.  S.  Calvert. 

RecordiTig  SecreUmf — Q.  W.  Tilton,  Catlin. 

Treasurer — J.  A.  Church,  Catlin. 

Directors — ^P.  S.  Spencer,  Danville ;  H.  H.  Conover,  Wm.  San- 
dusty,  Dallas :  B.  Hayworth,  Georgetown ;  James  Daugherty, 
Fairmount;  Geo.  Fox,  Conky's  Store:  G.  N.  Graves,  Catlin; 
Wm.  Rice,  Kidge  Farm ;  James  Davis,  Fairmount. 

J.  H.  OAKWOOD. 


WHITESIDE  COUNTY. 

SSPOBT  FOR  1861-4. 

Whiteside  is  essentially  an  agricultural  county,  for  although  it 
is  intersected  by  Rock  river,  which  furnishes  abimdant  water 
{KTw^  it  stQl  la(»ss  the  capital  and  skill  to  make  it  what  it  is  des- 
tined to  become,  a  manu£Etcturing  county. 

The  exports  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  for  the  past 
fi)ar  years,  is  found  to  be  in  round  numbers,  as  follows: 

Flonr 320,000  barrels. 

Wheat 1,500,000  bushels. 

Com 2,200,000      « 

Oats 1,200,000      " 

Barley 100,000      " 

Potatoes 125,000      " 

Onions 25,000      " 

Live  hogs 85,250  number. 

Dead  hogs 53,700      " 

Cattle 22,000      " 

Hides 750,000  pounds. 

TaUow 120,000      " 

Butter 2,340,000      « 

Cheese 100,000      " 

Eggs 6,000  barrels. 

Wool 350,000  pounds. 

The  naanufiEurture  of  agricultural  implements  has  been  carried  on 
&»  the  DOBt  two  and  one-half  years,  bv  Ghalt,  Tracy  &  Co.«  and 
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the  same  period,  which  has  sent  ont  machinery  to  the  amount  of 
$22,500.  There  have  been  about  five  thousand  barrels  of  beer 
brewed,  and  $10,000  worth  of  leather  tanned  during  the  same 
period. 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  sorghum  and 
flax.  There  have  been  about  50,000  ffdlons  of  sirup  manufactured 
annuallpr  for  the  past  four  years.  The  culture  of  flax  the  part 
season  is  estimatea  at  three  hundred  acres,  and  the  result  of  ex- 
periments thus  far,  has  satisfied  those  engaged  in  its  culture,  that 
it  will  become  one  of  the  staples  of  the  county,  when  skilled 
labor  can  be  brought  to  its  aid.  Within  the  past  year,  one  flax 
mill  has  been  started,  with  capacity  to  dress  the  lint  from  five  hun- 
dred acres  per  annum. 

Lime  and  sand  stone  rock  aboimd  in  suflieient  quantities  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  county.  Bituminous  stone  coal  has  been  found  in 
small  but  not  paying  quantities.  Peat  is  used  to  some  extent  as 
fuel,  of  which  there  are  about  one  thousand  acres,  of  an  unknown 
depth.  It  is  of  good  quality,  and  must,  at  no  distant  day,  prove 
of  great  value. 

Within  the  past  four  years,  several  additional  flocks  of  sheep 
have  been  introduced  into  the  county,  mostly  of  the  fine  wools,  and 
the  number  of  sheep  now  in  the  county  is  aoout  sixteen  thousand. 
Much  attention  has  been  given  within  the  same  period  to  the  im- 
provement in  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  swine,  and  the  result  haa 
proven  highly  beneficial. 

A  county  liair  was  organized  in  the  year,  a.  d.,  1856,  and  has 
made  annual  exhibitions  to  the  present  time,  with  premiums  offered 
varying  from  $2,000  to  $3,000.  The  entries  have  averaged  about 
one  thousand  annuallv,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1862, 
the  premium  list  has  been  paid  in  fiill. 


WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

ADDRESS  OF  DE.  JOHN  A.  KENNIOOTT, 
urou  TBB  wonmAOO  oounT  aubioultural  sooutr,  aipmniE  19»  1861. 
Gentlemen  qf  the  Winnebago  Oomwty  AffriouUural  Society,  and  Brother  Farmere  : 

Speech  making  is  a  lever  of  words,  by  which  politicians  move 
masses  of  unreasoning  men,  and  lift  themselves  into  plaoe  and 
power.  A  man  educated  for  a  speaker,  as  are  most  of  our  public 
men,  are  rarely  fit  for  anything  else ;  and  yet,  you  and  I  are  here 
to  sanction  a  custom  that  we  ought  to  condemn.  "We  have  enough 
to  see  without  listening  to  common  place  speeches.  But  as  you 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  invite  one  of  your  own  class  and  craft 
to  address  you,  I  shall  give  you  a  few  fects  cmd  suggestions  that 
no  lawyer  orjpolitician  would  deem  it  safe  to  present. 
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My  theme  is  Agricultubb  and  Poutios  ;  or  Husbandmbn  and 
Politicians.  Every  man  wlio  tills  the  earth,  or  rears  domestic 
animals,  is  a  husbandman ;  but  poUtidans  are  rkot  statesmen,  nor 
often  honest  men,  any  more  than  a  stnmptail  or  counterfeit  bank 
bill  is  the  money  it  has  passed  for.  Perhaps  this  is  definition 
enough  for  the  present, 

Agricultare  was  the  first  occupation  of  man,  and  is  still  the  first 
interest  on  earth !  The  only  one  that  no  civilized  people,  or  great 
nationality  can  do  without  1  The  laws  and  rulers  of  primitive  na- 
tions recognized  and  supported  it ;  and  every  country  on  the  globe 
has  been  steadily  prosperous  and  powerful  just  in  proportion  to  the 
success  of  its  husbandry.  These  facts  are  all  historical,  in  the  old 
world,  and  rest  on  sufficient  inferential  data,  and  some  undisputed 
history,  in  the  new. 

But  as  apiculture  created  wealth,  and  toil  engaged  its  votaries, 
rnling  fiEunilies — ^rude  politicians — ^m  the  shape  of  kings,  feudal 
lords,  priests,  and  conquering  invaders  came,  liice  locusts,  to  devour 
the  fruits  of  labor,  and  enslave  the  minds,  and  sometimes  the 
bodies  of  laborers.  All  these  evils  of  the  dark  aces  the  agriculture 
of  the  old  world  has  survived ;  and  ffreat  lancmolders  and  wise 
governments  have  so  &x  improved  it  mat  an  acre  now  often  feeds 
more  men  than  ten  times  the  area  less  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Now,  we  should  do  the  same  here,  instead  of  overrunning  the 
whole  land  and  skimming  off  the  wonderful  fertilit;^  of  a  virgin 
•oil,  leaving  barrenness  behind  us;  and  we  shall  do  it— when  our 
politician  R  turn  to  statesmen,  and  the  art  and  practice  of  agricut 
tore  are  permitted  to  ffrow  into  a  science  and  a  profession. 

And  the  time  for  this  is  at  hand.  Since  the  first  politician  be- 
guiled Eve,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  his  progeny — "fallen 
angds" — came  near  upsetting  heaven  and  earth  (as  ours  are  doing 
now)  there  never  was  a  time  when  theso  bold,  unscrupulous  "sons 
of  Satan"  held  such  sway  as  they  do  now,  and  in  this  once  ha^py 
ocNmtry.  And  all  precedent  goes  to  prove  that  the  culminating 
point  is  the  turning  point 

Ghxi  gave  the  eanier  politicians  Kings  to  punish  them ;  and 

those  of  Greece  found  meir  Philip  and  Alexander — ^Rome  her 

Cflosars — while  Christ  came  to  deliver  a  believing  world  from  the 

priestly  politics  ol  heathen  ages.    But  who  shall  deliver  us?    Oh 

for  a  <Jkomwkll — not  a  Napoleon— \x>  set  this  American  peonle 

ri^st,  and  save  us  from  something  worse  than  the  Stuarts  of  his 

day  f  for  God  knows  we  need  him ;  and  HE,  only,  knows  who  is 

to  be  our  ** coming  man" — or  whether  the  scotched  politicians  of 

1S61,  (should  we  happilv  get  the  better  of  them  now)  may  not  rer 

torn,  like  the  Second  Charles,  or  Louis  Le  Desire,  to  trouble  us 
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The  first  emigrants  to  the  old  United  States  of  North  Ammca, 
were  mainly  of  two  very  opposite  classes,  and  impelled  by  widdy 
different  motives.  And,  perhaps  unfortunately,  they  were  aet 
down  at  the  two  extremes  of  territory,  then  claimed  by  England- 
North  and  South — and  to  this  day  have  remained  separate,  thoiagh 
nominally  acting  together,  under  one  General  Government.  iSe 
first  settlers.  North,  were  of  Puritan  prodivities — a  little  too  stron^y 
tinctured  with  fanaticism,  perhaps— but  with  all  the  solid  virtufis 
of  the  good  old  English  middle  dasses,  and  an  abiding  leaven  of 
the  stem  Cromwelhan  character  and  principle.  Just  tne  men  to 
make  republicans  of,  and  raise  up  a  nation  of  fireemen— in  thefeir 
of  God — the  love  of  order  and  mdustry — and  the  great  natioDsI 
creed  of  universal  education  and  unlimited  progress.  The  white 
men  who  peopled  the  South,  were,  on  the  contrary,  "debandied 
cavaliers' —'* broken  gentlemen,"  or  the  "discarded  serving  men" 
of  gentlemen — all  thoroughly  filled  with  the  leaven  of  aristocracy— 
and,  worse  yet,  for  the  truth  must  be  told — to  every  gentlenian  of 
"good  bloou,"  there  came  over,  or  were  sent  over,  ten  turbulent 
subjects,  desperadoes,  and  pubUc  criminals  1  For  many  years  our 
Southern  States  were  the  Botany  Bay  of  England,  and  the  Texas 
of  half  ot  Europe.  And  if  the  ori^al  strain  of  aristocratic  '^lood" 
still  shows — the  robber  propensities  of  that  larger  infusion  crop 
out  more  boldly,  proving  the  stratum  of  audacious  villjdny  that 
underlies  "  Souther  chivalry." 

But,  for  all  this,  the  taint  would  have  been  "bred  out"  had  ifc 
not  been  for  the  curse  of  Slavery,  which  has  deepened  and  strrai^t^ 
ened  the  natural  arrogance  and  presumption  of^the  Southern  dbusr- 
acter,  till  the  poorest  "white  trash"  arojond  the  "plantations" 
(with  less  of  letters  than  Northern  children  of  seven  years) — and 
the  meanest  transplajited  "Yankee"  who  went  there  to  sell  docks, 
and  "married  a  plantation,"  really  believe  themselves  to  be  great 
and  chivalric  personages!  with  hereditary  rights  and  natural 
capacities  for  goveminff  the  North  as  properly  as  their  masters 
rule  the  slave.  And  this  feeling  we  have  encouraged*  For  the 
sake  of  "trade,"  and  a  modicum  of  the  "loaves  and  fishes"  of  the 
General  Government,  our  Northern  dough-faces  have  subnoitted 
us  to  the  yoke,  and,  for  half  a  century,  letl  the  South  to  dictate 
nearly  every  great  measure,  and  to  enjoy,  to  an  unlimited  esd^ent, 
the  nower  and  natronac^e  of  Govftrrnnent.     And  the  moment  Sonth- 
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aid  to  agriculture ;  but  nothing  was  done  for  the  first  and  greatest 
interest  of  the  nation !  General  Taylor  did  the  same,  with  a  like 
result !  PoliUdcms  had  pre-determined  that  aid  to  agriculture  would 
be  death  to  them.  And  they  were  right.  For  those  who  till  the 
soil  and  vote^  greatly  outnumber  all  others,  especiallv  North ;  and, 
if  well  educated,  and  assisted  in  the  way  of  their  business,  they 
would  hnow  too  muc\  and  have  too  much  leisure  for  the  good  of 
their  Southern  and  doughface  rulers.  Confining  themselves  to  a 
few  staples  South,  and  performing  all  the  work  by  human  ma- 
chines— needing  no  brains — Southern  planters  could  weU  aftbrd  to 
educate  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  all  chauce  of  Gov- 
ernment aid  in  educating  Northern  formers  wno  (fo  their  own  work^ 
and  are  shrewdly  suspected  of  Tw/vvng  brains.  Has  it  not  been  so? 
Is  it  not  so  now?  A  little  "Desk"  in  the  Patent  Office,  where  a 
third  dass  political  "clerk"  presides  over  a  sort  of  "National  Seed 
Store,"  is  all  the  aid  our  Government  has  ever  given  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  in  but  one  instance,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  has  this 
derk  been  selected  with  anything  like  reference  to  his  agricultural 
aptitude  or  fitness.  A  $2,000  pcnitical  clerk,  in  a  basement  room 
oi  the  Patent  Oflice,  and  paid  out  of  the  monev  taken  from  in- 
ventors, for  all  this  great  interest  that  feeds,  clothes  a^d  supports 
every  other  1  A  $2,000  clerkship,  representing  a  majority  of  all 
the  people  of  the  nation ;  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  vast  sums 
votM  for  commerce,  which  is  but  the  outgrowth  or  factor  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  immense  "protection'"  given  to  manufactures, 
without  reference  to  our  own  connection  therewith,  and  the  liberal 
millions  squandered  in  a  thousand  ways,  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
the  support  of  government  fevorites  and  political  supporters.  Can 
you  point  me  to  a  dollar  ever  expended  6r  agriculture.  North,  that 
some  politician  has  not  caviled  at  ?  Even  in  this  little  agricultural 
seed  store,  or  its  annual  catalogue  called  an  "Agricultural  Ke- 
port,"  (the  only  good  thing  about  it)  the  few  cheap  wood  cuts, 
ulustrating  birds  and  quadrupeds,  interesting  to  the  farmer,  were 
denoxmced  by  members  of  Congress  I  but  without  a  word  of  cen- 
sure on  the  colored  plates  of  a  South  Carolina  humbug  strawberry, 
costing  four  times  as  much,  and  other  Southern  illustrated  adver- 
tisements costing  more.  This  I  know  for  a  fiact :  for  during  my 
only  visit  to  Washington  I  got  the  figures  and  duplicates  of  the 
decried  wood  cuts — or  rather  duplicate  electrotypes  of  a  part  of 
them,  for  use  in  our  State  Agricmtural  Transactions. 

And  right  here,  lest  I  Ibraet  it,  I  will  name  another  fact,  per- 
sonal, learned  at  tJiis  visit.  Outside  of  Congress,  Mid  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  its  employ,  I  saw  but  one  man  in  Washington  1  I 
mean  a  whole  man — ^an  honest,  intelligent  man — "  the  noblest  work 
of  God  " — and  that  man  was  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  then  at 
tiie  head  of  the  Patent  Office.  I  saw  and  heard  the  President  and 
most  of  his  Cabinet,  and  many  other  great  politicians,  but  no  "great 
and  good  man,"  save  Joseph  Holt.  I  beheved  this  then,  as  we  all 
know  it  now. 
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The  United  States  Government  has  done  nothing  for  agricul- 
tore.  When  Congress  passed  a  bill  for  agricultural  education,  Bu- 
dianan  vetoed  it  I  and  that,  too,  after  m  his  honeyed  words  and 
flattering  assurances  to  the  a^cultural  delegation,  from  all  the 
States,  that  he  well  knew  visited  Washington  to  see  this  HD 
through  the  Senate.  The  truth  is,  the  politicians  fear  a^ricnltoral 
education,  and  have  been  steadfast  in  the  policy  of  ignoring  our  in- 
terests, always,  and  keeping  us  ignorant  and  divided,  that  they 
might  rule  us  by  wheedhng  us  out  of  our  votes,  through  political 
speeches,  directed  to  the  ear  of  the  "  clod-hopper,"  ("  bone  and 
smew,"  when  they  want  to  flatter  us,^  instead  oi  truthfid  argument 
presented  to  an  educated  understanoing.  And  it  has  been  nearly 
the  same  in  State  government — ^a  few  nundred,  or  at  most,  a  few 
thousands,  doled  out  to  our  county  and  State  societies,  is  all  the 
States  have  done  for  us — three  or  four  partially  endowed  collies 
excepted.  And  strong  efforts  have  been  made  to  retain  these  few 
"agncultural  colleges"'  as  teachers  of  wordsy  and  to  make  tatters 
instead  of  teaching  farmers  "the  things  next  to  them,"  and  making 
educated  men  of  the  sons  of  the  farm.  And  in  many  of  our  agri- 
cultural societies  the  political  element  preponderates,  to  the  injury 
of  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  disgust  of  true  agriculturists. 

There  were  never  yet,  ten  true,  unadulterated  farmers  in  Con- 
gress I  and,  except,  perhaps,  in  Massachusetts,  and  possibly  two  or 
fliree  other  States,  more  than  that  number  in  any  State  Legislature- 
Ifaminal  'farmers"  there  are,  in  every  Legislature,  and  we  Save  even 
had  a  President  or  two  called  "  farmers  " — the  lastj  him  of  Wheair 
lamd!—  but  all  were  either  successful  generals,  or  successful  poli- 
ticians— some  of  them  statesmen — the  "generals,"  especially. 
Would  we  had  more  of  ikem.  And  we  may  have,  after  the  war. 
A  war,  which  politics  and  politicians  have  got  us  into,  and  which 
the  good  God  may  yet  direct  to  iheiT  destruction.  Thai  is  iTiy 
great  hope — even  though  politicians  instead  of  soldiers,  lead  our 
armies,  and  Pierces  and  MvHbuta  are  made  brigadiers  over  such 
heroes  as  Winthbop  and  Slemmeb.  War  is  a  great  leveller — 
bearing  down  cowardly  cunning  and  political  strategy,  and  up- 
rearing  brave  and  modest  ability  and  "conduct."  And,  Qt>d,  m- 
recting,  this  war  may  ^et  do  for  ua^  what  Cromwell  and  his  con- 
freres and  successors  did  for  England.  And,  rperhaps  without  the 
guillotine)  what  its  revolution  and  two  Napoleons  nave  done  for 
France. 

But,  I  say,  better  "hemp  "  and  the  platoon  than  rebdUan  as  it 
is,  or  our  poliUdams  as  thev  were,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  still  are. 
If  we  can  get  shut  of  it  ana  them^  at  the  expense  of  one  thousand 
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rfavery-M)f  both  the  white  and  black  race — ^in  JN'orth  Americfc 
The  black  is  enslaved  by  force  of  "  law  " — the  white  bv  force  of 
ctraroic  and  sheer  political  trickery.  The  one  is  fed  and  clothed 
for  his  labor,  but  has  norighta  that  a  white  mem  is  hownd  to  respect. 
We  have  food  and  clothing,  and  many  "lawfdl  rights,"  besidai 
personal  liberty,  and  the  rignt  to  select  our  masters  ;  and  yet  we, 
like  the  Ajfrican  slave,  labor  for  their  support,  and  are  almost 
always  tricked  out  of  the  right  of  selecting  those  who  govern  u& 
By  "caucus  "  and  "  convention  "  trickery,  and  the  flattery  ofwards^ 
we  are  compelled  to  vote  for  such  politicians  or  "  available  candi- 
dates "  of  a  party  as  are  selected  ^/&r  us,  or  throw  our  vote  away  I 
Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  public  opinion  points  to  the  man,  and  the 
politicians  take  him,  ana  keep  him ;  but  once  in  their  power,  if 
naturally  honest,  he  ccmnot  remain  so.  There  is  something  in  the 
atmosphere  of  politics  BJii.  power  that  upsets  everything  like  moral 
honesty,  and  substitutes  therefor  "  political  expediency,  and  party 
and  personal  aggrandizement  So  it  has  been  since  the  days  of 
Washington — our  only  no-party  Prewdent — down  to  "honest 
Abe  " — whom  may  Goa  keep  honest,  and  with  him  end  the  race  of 
party  Presidents.  And  it  now  looks  a  little  like  it ;  for  he  is  "  head 
and  shoulders  '*  above  Ae  tricksters  who  gave  us  the  opportunity 
to  elect  him — and  in  the  great  work  of  re-construction,  which  he 
hrunjDS  he  has  to  do,  he  may  help  to  wipe  out  the  bad  combinations, 
which  I  believe  he  deprecates,  as  we  do — some  of  his  brigadier 
*  appointments,"  and  lawyer-like  scruples,  to  the  contrary,  nol- 
withstanding. 

And  yet  we  cannot,  with  all  our  respect  for  the  President  of 
fliese  United  States— and  his  proverbial  nonesty  of  purpose — dis- 
ffuise  the  fact  that  our  Government  is  still  one  of  politicians  and 
lawyers,  not  statesmen.  There  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  fear  of 
hurting  the  rebels — and  especially  of  touching  their  great  "  do- 
mestic institutions  " — ^that  may  yet  require  an  Ironsides  or  a  Na- 
poleon to  set  right.  And  better  him,  than  a  war  without  an  ob- 
lect — and  far  better  make  "  root  and  branch  "  work  of  it  now,  than 
nave  it  all  over  again,  as  we  must  have,  if  the  causes  and  creators 
of  the  present  war  are  not  "  wiped  out  ^  with  it. 

Hie  producing  interests  of  the  North — and  chiefly  agriculture— 
must  furnish  the  fighting  men,  and  pay  the  bills;  and  is  it  not  about 
time  we  began  to  inquire  how  our  men  and  money  are  employed! 
And  why,  when  "  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,"  earnest 
and  bloody,  the  laws  of  war  are  not  made  to  supersede  all  others 
wliile  the  war  lasts  J 

We — ^the  producing  classes  of  the  nation — are  those  who  should 
make,  and  unmake  governments  and  laws ;  and  while  we  support 
what  exists,  it  is  our  right  and  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  openh 
tioiis  of  both. 

When  a  people  is  worthy,  God  raises  a  leader — the  occasion  the 
maai.    Fremont  and   MoClelulw— "Pawwkdbk*'    and  youi^f 
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"  Captain  " — men  of  the  people — men  for  the  timee — ^who  know 
wJvat  to  do^  and  how  to  do  it — to  you  we  look  to  cut  this  political 
knot,  with  the  sword ;  and,  if  need  be,  (which  Grod  forbid)  to  "  tale 
the  responsibility !"  with  only  a  Jacksonian  regard  for  slow-moring 
"  precedent "  and  time-honored  "  rank.'* 


WOODFOED  COUNTY. 


Officers  for  1862 : 


President — O.  A.  Burgess. 
Vice  President — Charles  Rich. 
Treasurer — J.  W.  Pa^e. 
Secretary — I.  J.  Marsh. 

Directors — O.  A.  Burgess,  Charles  Rich,  Jesse  Hammers, 
.  Perry,  George  Ray. 


COLES    COUNTY. 

REPOBT  FOB  1861-64. 

Statement  of  Produce  Shipped  from  Charletton,  far  tk$  ifeart  1861,  1862, 1868  a«rfl86i 

Total 


Number  of  hogs 

Number  of  bhcep 

Number  of  cattle 

Number  of  horses 

Number  of  mules 

Tods  of  hav 

BuBhels  of'cora 

Bushels  of  wheat 

Bushels  of  rye 

Bushels  of  timothy  and  flaxseed. . 

Pounds  of  bulk  meat 

Number  of  barrels  of  flour 

Number  of  barrels  of  beer 

Number  of  dry  hides 

Bu^els  of  oats 

Bushels  of  potatoes. 

Bushels  of  barley 


1881. 

1882. 

1868. 

1864. 

2842 

10,084 

9725 

6065 

117 

450 

100 

920 

122 

728 

886 

650 

222 

667 

843 

84 

117 

28 

86 

29 

851 

187 

255 

n,  840 

11, 260 

9080 

19,700 

22, 620 

49,475 

9275 

80.975 

760 

850 

200 

850 

60 

680 

260 

680 

5990 

10,000 

45.200 

88,870 

8668 

5008 

5089 

8944 

96 

78 

58 

87 

1208 

1470 

2546 

1957 

8850 

1800 

2800 

11,900 

880 

8000 

400 

100 

800 

150 

460 

28,179 

mi 
mi 

1$16 

181 

778 

57.180 

72, 8W 

1600 

1670 

166,060 

17,644 

264 

7181 

19,SM> 

mn 

900 
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Inclosed  please  find  statement  of  the  produce  sold  in  this  market 
during  the  last  four  years.  You  may  rely  on  this  being  correct, 
being  made  up  by  the  raHroad  agent,  H.  W .  Hibbard,  from  actual 
figures: 

SIMEON  W.  TRUE. 


StaUmsiU  of  Agricultural  ProdueU,  8iocl,  etc, 
ysart  1861,  1862,  1868 


from  Mattoon  JStaiion,  in  the 
1864. 


Buahels  of  corn 

Boflhela  of  wheat. . . . 

BoBbolsof  rye 

Bushels  of  oats 

Namber  of  cattle.. . . . 
Number  of  horses. . . . 
Number  of  mules. .... 

Number  of  hogs 

Number  of  sheep. . . . 

Pounds  of  pork 

Pounds  of  lard 

Pounds  of  tobacco . . . 
Bushels  of  potatoes. . 

Tons  of  hay 

Pounds  of  vegetables . 


1861. 


188,010 

60,  610 

600 

2288 

2804 

168 

840 

12,240 

1000 

708,  586 

6866 


46 


1862. 


607,720 

189,200 

1000 

182,  860 

8504 

860 

660 

12, 025 

840 

1,251,214 

182,111 


648 
217 


1868. 


144,440 

60, 060 

850 

8000 

2870 

2826 

461 

12,620 

670 

684,  666 

69,840 


822 
16,426 
88,800 


1864. 


112, 140 

86,080 

800 

80,600 

4680 

2201 

462 

4620 

100 

61,900 

4404 

16,680 

1178 

2400 


Total. 


1,062,810 

884,790 

2260 

178, 188 

18,208 

6646 

1918 

41,806 

2610 

2,691,814 

252,  220 

16,680 

2188 

18,087 

88,800 
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PREMIUM    ESSAYS. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION   OF  FIELD  CROPS  AND  PRE- 
PARATION OF  SOILS. 

By  J  B.  TuRNXB,  of  Jacksonville,  niinoia. 


It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  intelligent  practical 
men  that  our  popular  philosophy  of  agricultural  growth  and  pro- 
duction is  entirely  too  meagre  and  narrow,  and  that  the  cultivation 
based  upon  it  must  therefore  fail  of  its  proposed  ends.  Hence  we 
find  men  who  know  nothing  of  books  and  theories  oftentimes  suc- 
ceeding far  better  than  those  who  know  much  of  them;  not  because 
books  are  useless,  but  because  the  present  theories  of  our  books  are 
too  narrow  and  incomplete;  they  do  not  take  into  Ml  view  all, 
even  of  the  essential  mcts  in  the  case. 

The  first  question  is,  why  does  plowing  or  cultivation  of  any 
sort  tend  to  enrich  the  soil  or  increase  the  crop  ?  What  is  there 
in  the  mere  stirring  of  the  soil  that  should  produce  such  marked 
and  well  known  results  in  fact  i  The  popular  idea  is  that  it  simply 
mixes  together  the  ingredients  already  m  the  soil,  and  presents 
them  more  readily  to  the  rootlets  of  the  plants  within  the  area  of 
the  ffTound  so  plowed  or  stirred.  Nothing  could  be  more  illusory 
and  false,  for  we  need  only  to  consider  that  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  every  plant  grown,  comes  in  fact  out  of  the  atmosphere,  and  not 
OfriginaUy  out  of  the  earth  at  aU,  and  that  the  roots  of  wheat  have 
been  known  to  extend  downwards  five  feet,  and  those  of  com  ten 
feet,  in  order  to  see  that  any  possible  mere  scratching  of  the  sur- 
face with  plows  and  harrows  could  do  but  little  good,  if  that  were 
all^r  even  the  chief  part  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  real  end  in  plowing,  therefore,  (aside  from  the  mere  destruc- 
tion of  noxious  weeds,  which  is  purely  mechanical,)  is  to  put  the 
soil  in  such  a  concfition  that  it  may  most  readily  and  continuously 
aJjsorb  from  the  sun  and  the  atmosphere  above,  the  heat,  moisture 
and  other  atmospheric  elements,  of  which  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  all  plants  are  composed,  at  the  same  time  that  it  most  readily 
absorbs  or  draws  up  from  the  depths  of  the  subsoil  below,  by  cap- 
—27 
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illary  attraction  the  remaining  mineral  rngredients  of  which  the 
other  one-tenth  of  vegetation  consists.  We  therefore  really  plow 
abont  ten  times  as  much  with  reference  to  the  heat  and  the  air, 
when  we  plow  wisely  and  successfully,  as  we  do  with  reference  to 
either  the  soil  or  subsoil.  To  show  the  supreme  and  all-controlling 
importance  of  heat  alone,  in  this  process,  we  need  only  consider 
the  diflference  of  the  same  soil  in  productiveness  here  and  in  Green- 
land, or  under  the  Equator.  To  show  the  importance  of  due  de- 
grees of  moisture,  neither  more  nor  less,  we  need  only  compare 
swamps,  sandy  deserts  and  arable  lands,  lying  in  the  same  latitudes. 
To  show  the  importance  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  other 
ingredients  absorbed  from  the  air,  we  need  only  consider  the  dif- 
ference between  a  piece  of  ground  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  highest  degree  of  absorption  firom  the  air,  and  the 
same  ground  trwden  hard  or  even  glazed  over  at  its  surface. 

These  and  similar  considerations  must  convince  every  reflecting 
mind  that  heat^  mmstwre  and  atmospheric  absorption  from  above, 
connected  with  capillary  absorption  or  attmctiony  from  the  subsoil 
below,  are,  after  all,  the  great  ends  in  plowing  and  cultivation,  and 
not  the  mere  preparation  and  mixing  of  the  ingredients  in  that 
small  portion  of  the  soil  which  it  is  possible  to  stir  with  the  plow. 

There  is  no  plant  cultivated  whose  roots,  in  a  good  soil,  do  not  ex- 
tend entirely  below  where  the  plow  ever  runs ;  and  many  of  them 
derive  a  greater  part  of  their  earthy  nutriment  from  below  that 
point ;  and  if  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  was  actually  limited 
to  that  narrow  nmge  which  the  plow  stirs,  probably  three  years' 
cultivation  would  exhaust  the  ricnest  soil  on  earth;  whereas,  some 
soils  have  been  known  to  produce  successive  crops  of  grain  for 
hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  years,  without  any  manure  what- 
ever— as,  for  example,  those  soils  about  Naples. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  lime  and  other  earthy  ingredients 
in  the  soil  became  exhausted  by  successive  croppings,  and  that  for 
want  of  these  the  soil  was  rendered  unproductive.  This  may  be 
true  in  some  cases ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
earthy  ingredients,  in  our  richest  common  soils  would  become  ex- 
hausted in  thousands  of  years,  under  any  rational  system  of  cul- 
ture, even  if  cropped  year  after  year.  God  did  not  make  the  world 
to  wear  out  or  run  down  in  three  or  five  years  ;  and  as  there  is  a 
ffreat  system  of  aqueous  circulation  whicn  dips  the  water  up  out  of 
me  ocean  and  pours  it,  in  rain  and  dew,  upon  the  lands  again,  to 
keep  up  a  perjietual  supply  of  moisture,  so  there  is  also  a  ffreat  sys- 
tem of  conjoint  atmospKeric  and  terrestrial  circulation^  wnich  con- 
stantly replenishes  the  supply  of  all  other  materials  on  good  soils, 
needful  for  vegetable  growth,  whenever  and  wherever  man  puts 
the  surface  sou  under  conditions  favorable  to  their  absorption  and 
action.  So  that,  not  simply  the  bare  clods  which  he  moves,  work 
with  the  good  plowman  who  cultivates  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  the  sun,  the  ocean,  the  winds,  the  storms,  tlie  light  and 
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the  darkness,  the  heat  and  the  cold,  the  air  with  all  its  currents 
and  gases  above,  and  the  earth  with  all  its  fluids  and  treasures  be- 
neath— all  toother  and  alike  conspire  and  co-operate  with  him  who 
works  according  to  these  inexorable  laws,  and  against  him  whe 
does  not ;  and  if  the  skillful  plowman's  plow-share  does  not  literally 
move  the  world,  still  the  whole  world  literally  moves,  to  co-operate 
in  the  ends  which  it  seeks  to  accomplish.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
hard  for  a  man  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  fighting  this  law  of 
universal  nature,  with  his  bare  plow-share,  whether  he  does  it  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  books,  or  according  to  the  rules  of  his 
grandfather. 

What,  then,  are  these  three  great  systems  of  circulation,  the 
aqueous^  the  terrestrial  and  the  atmo»pheriGt  or  gaseous^  by  which 
the  exhausted  soil  is  constantly  re-supplied  with  all  the  watery^ 
earthy  and  gaseoua  matter  needful  to  its  re-production  ? 

When  we  reflect  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  earth's 
surface  is  covered  with  water,  and  that  more  than  half  the  solid 
globe,  earth,  ocean,  air  and  all,  is  made  up  of  those  very  elements 
or  materials  which  produce  all  possible  vegetable  and  animal 
growth,  we  need  not  be  in  any  very  great  fear  after  all,  that  our 
watering  pot  will  become  empty,  or  our  manure  heap  esiiausted,  if 
we  only  learn  the  art  of  applying  them  to  their  proper  ends  and 
uses. 

The  great  system  of  aqxieam  circulation  which  supplies  vegeta- 
tion with  water,  through  rains,  fogs,  clouds  and  dews,  from  the 
ocean  to  the  land,  and  oy  the  rivers  and  streams  pours  it  back  to 
the  ocean  again,  is  sufficiently  well  known,  in  its  general  outlines, 
to  all,  and  needs  no  further  remark  here. 

But  the  great  systems  of  atmo^herie  and  terrestrMvmdulation^ 
or  osdUation,  so  to  speak,  and  their  incessant  co-operation  and  in- 
terplay upon  the  surface  soil  of  the  globe,  the  one  ministering  to 
the  absorption  by  the  earth  of  those  gases  from  above,  out  of  which 
nine-tenths  of  all  vegetable  structures  are  composed,  and  the  other 
supplying  from  beneath,  by  capillary  attraction,  the  earthy  matters 
in  solution,  out  of  which  tne  remaining  tenth  part  is  made,  have 
never  been  as  fully  investigated  and  unaerstood. 

In  describing  them  I  shall  pretend  to  no  scientific  accuracy,  (Ibr 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  hardly  admits  of  it,)  but  only 
give  my  general  impressions  with  reference  to  the  present  end  in 
view. 

I.  The  atmosphere  above  is  in  a  constant  undulation  or  oscilla- 
tion, or  alternate  rise  and  fall,  produced  by  the  heated'  air  at  the 
surfece,  constantly  rising,  while  the  cooler  mt  above  descends  to 
take  its  place  below ;  thus,  as  if  by  one  everlasting  series  of  kisses, 
it  is  constantly  imparting  to  every  square  foot  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, for  its  absorption,  S\  the  gaseous  matter  that  it  may  contain, 
and  which  the  soil  may  need  or  be  prepared  to  absorb.  Its  lateral 
or  spiral  motions  over  and  around  tne  earth,  in  the  form  of  winds, 
conspire  also,  to  the  same  grand  result. 
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These  winds,  in  their  regular  circuits,  as  all  know,  sweep  spiraDv 
and  uniformly  round  the  whole  globe,  coursing  incessantly  and  al- 
ternately over  every  zone,  frozen  or  burning,  every  continent, 
every  mountain  hight^  every  ocean  and  every  sea,  in  their  great 
regular  and  periodical  circuits,  aside  from  the  varied  dancings 
with  which  they  thread  their  mystic  mazes  around  every  storm 
doud,  and  every  accidental  or  local  disturbance  at  the  surface  of 
the  eartk    These  great  horizontal  periodical  sweeps  or  circuits  of  tk 
whole  atmosphere,  and  their  attendant  local  dancings,  united  with 
its  periodical  tremor  or  oscillation  up  and  down,  as  it  goes,  referred 
to  above,  exactly  fit  the  whole  atmosphere  to  perform  its  special 
functions  to  agriculture,  as  the  great  universal  sca/venger^  irrt^akfr 
9sx6.  fructifyer  of  the  globe ;  to  gather  up  from  earth  and  sea  all 
needful  waste  organized  matter,  where  it  is  not  needed,  and  de- 
posit it  again  on  lands  where  it  is  needed ;  thus  throwing  it  anew 
into  the  hopper  of  the  ^eat  mill  that  is  perpetually  grinding  out 
all  forms  of  organized  life. 

Thus,  by  this  simple  and  beautiful  arrangement,  when  there  is 
an  excess  of  moisture,  or  any  form  of  gas  in  any  portion  of  the 
earth,  the  air  licks  it  up  and  bears  it  on  to  some  other  place ;  but 
if  the  excess  is  in  the  air,  it  as  readily  imparts  it  to  the  eartli  in 
the  form  oi  dew  by  night,  and  absorbed  vapors  and  gases  by  day. 
These  materials,  wliich,  as  we  have  said,  in  themselves  constitute 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  vegetable  growths,  are  gathered  up 
by  the  air,  the  whole  world  around,  in  all  possible  sewers  and 
manure  pits,  as  well  as  from  all  continents,  islands,  oceans  and  seas, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  exhausted. 

I  cannot  help  pausing  here  to  say,  that  by  a  most  wonderful  ar- 
rangement as  regards  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  the  denser 
waters  of  the  ocean  are  piled  into  rioges  about  the  poles,  wliich  by 
a  perpetual  avalanche,  or  water  slide  of  the  sea,  throws  the  warm 
water  to  the  north,  thus  producing  there  an  open  sea,   even  at  the 

Eoles,  while  it  presa^s  the  colder  water,  with  their  monstrous  ice- 
ergs  and  ice  islands,  to  the  south;  thus  not  only  equalizing  all 
dimates  in  respect  to  heat  and  cold,  as  far  as  possible,  but  setting 
the  whole  ocean  itself,  from  its  lowest  depths,  into  a  j>ernetuaj 
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sweep  every  zone,  and  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  eartli,  but  the 
very  Dottom  of  the  sea,  in  quest  of  whatever  is  useless  or  injurious 
to  animal  life  there,  to  suborn  it  again  to  the  service  of  man  and 
beast  upon  the  land ;  for  the  peculiar  oscillating  and  depositing 
motions  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  cease  upon 
the  sea,  and  occur  only  upon  the  land ;  it,  therefore,  only  gathers 
upon  the  sea,  and  deposits  upon  the  land,  wherever  the  land  is  pre- 
pared to  receive  it. 

The  corresponding  action  on  the  part  of  the  earth,  known  in  its 
main  features  as  cajmlary  attraction^  everywhere  responds  to  this 
action  of  the  air  above ;  and  whenever  the  surface  soil  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  one,  the  other  is  incited  to  ac- 
tion equally  vigorous  and  prompt,  and  thus,  this  capillary  attrao- 
tion  brii?gs  from  below  the  remaining  one-tenth  of  the  vegetable 
food  needed,  just  in  proportion  as  nine-tenths  are  supplied  from  the 
air  above,  all  other  things  being  equal. 

There  is  also,  doubtless,  what  may  be  called  a  lateral  capillary 
attraction  in  the  soil,  by  which  the  food  of  all  sorts  is  conveyed 
from  all  sides  directly  to  the  mouths  of  the  little  rootlets  of  the 
plants. 

The  main  object  of  cultivation  is,  therefore,  self-evident.  It  is 
to  keep  the  soil  at  all  times  on  the  surface,  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  the  absorption  of  Jieat^  moisture^  and  the  atmospheric 
food  oi  plants^  from  above,  and  for  the  free  attraction  of  their 
ecyrthy  constituents  from  the  depths  below. 

In  other  words,  it  is  to  take  due  and  constant  advantage  of  those 
simple  but  magnificent  provisions  which  nature  has  made,  con- 
stantly to  replenish  the  earth  with  the  heat^  moisture^  gases  and 
Jkbids  indispensable  to  all  vegetable  growth,  from  the  sun  and  the 
air  above,  and  from  the  ocean  and  earth  beneath. 

This  whole  process  of  absorption  and  attraction  resembles  in  its 
most  material  aspects  the  burning  of  a  lamp,  and  may  well 
be  illustrated  by  it.  In  short,  it  is  in  itself  a  great  burning  of  tlie 
earth ;  one  part  of  that  great  everlasting  combustion,  by  wliich  aU 
the  processes  of  nature  are  continually  carried  on. 

Kow,  in  the  case  of  the  lamp,  the  process  is  set  in  motion  and 
carried  on  by  the  burning,  as  we  call  it,  in  the  air  above ;  that  is, 
the  air  is  constantly  circulating  around  the  wick,  and  bringing  its 
gases  into  near  and  intimate  combination  with  it,  and  the  oil  it 
contains,  just  as  it  circulates  around  and  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  and  by  a  capillary  attraction  thus  induced,  the  oil  is  drawn 
up  from  below  as  the  liquids  are  in  the  earth  by  a  similar  cause, 
ifow,  if  your  lamp  wick  is  too  hard  twisted,  or  too  slack  twisted, 
or  too  coarse  in  its  texture,  or  too  fine  and  compact,  or  too  much 
glazed  over  at  the  top ;  or  if  a  wire  or  tight  thread  be  tied  around 
it  below,  so  as  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  oil  upward,  the  burning 
wiU  be  impeded,  or  the  lamj)  will  go  out,  ana  the  whole  process 
will  altogether  stop ;  and  neither  tne  burning  above,  nor  the  attrac- 
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tion  below  can  go  on  snccessfoUy,  except  when  all  parts  of  the 
wick  that  are  above  the  oil  are  just  right :  this  everybody  knows. 
Now,  what  the  top  part  of  the  wick  is  to  the  whole  lamp  and  its 
oil,  the  plowed  surface  is  to  the  whole  field  below,  at  least  so  far  as 
all  needful  purposes  of  illustration  are  concerned.  With  this 
femiHar  simue  in  view,  therefore,  we  can  now  intelligently  search 
out  the  main  defects  in  our  common  modes  of  plowing,  and  of  cul- 
tivation. 

They  all,  of  course,  relate  to  that  upper  portion  of  the  field  which 
is  actually  moved  by  the  plow,  and  which  may  be  defective  either 
at  its  upper  or  under  surface,  or  in  its  whole  interior  mass ;  just  as 
orur  lamp  wick  may  be  too  much  glazed  at  the  top,  or  tied  with 
a  tight  string  at  the  bottom,  or  too  coarse  or  hard,  or  fine 
and  compact  throughout ;  so  in  our  plowing  and  cultivating,  we 
may  leave  the  upper  surface  too  much  glazed,  too  smooth,  or  too 
rough  ;  or  the  bottom  surface  too  hard  and  compact ;  or  the  whole 
mass  too  coarse  or  too  hard,  too  loose  or  too  tine,  too  shallow  or  too 
deep. 

I.  First^  the  upper  surface  may  he  too  smooth  or  too  rovgh.  Where 
ground  has  been  suffered  to  lie  too  long,  especially  after  a  heavy 
rain,  in  clay  soils  like  those  in  the  west,  the  surface  becomes  glazed 
or  ctnisted  over  with  a  sort  of  smooth  glassy  crust,  of  a  considerably 
lighter  color  than  the  same  soil  is  when  not  so  glazed,  and  sometimes 
almost  of  a  pale  grayish  white,  even  in  soils  generally  quite  dark. 

Kow,  this  crusting  over  of  the  soil,  as  all  well  know,  interferes 
at  once  with  the  processes  of  successful  growth,  but  the  reason  why 
it  does  is  not  generally  considered. 

But  we  shall  find  that  it  lies  in  three  of  the  most  vital  points : 
every  one  of  which  tends  directly  and  seriously  to  retard  all  vege- 
table growth,  especially  of  such  plants  as  Indian  corn^  and  others 
requiring  great  heat  in  the  soil. 

1.  In  the  fii*st  place,  tliis  glazed  surface  being  of  lighter  color, 
has  far  less  power  on  that  account  of  absorbing  the  rays  of  the  sun 
than  it  would  otherwise  have,  while  the  glassy  surface  constantly, 
jfrom  its  smootlmess,  reflects  back  the  rays  like  a  mirror,  and  from 
these  combined  causes  a  vast  amount  of  the  first  element  of  rapid 
growth,  namely,  heat^  is  daily  and  hourly  dissipated,  or  thrown 
back  into  the  air  and  wasted,  instead  of  being  absorbed  into  the  soiL 

2.  In  the  second  place,  this  smooth  surface  excludes  the  fre^ 
access  of  the  air  to  the  interior  of  the  soil,  into  wliich  it  would, 
from  the  undulatory  or  vibratory  motion,  (which  I  have  described) 
otherwise  penetrate,  and,  (by  making  a  constant  deposit  of  dew 
among  its  loose  particles,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  together  witli 
the  ammonia  and  carbon,  or  whatever  else  contributes  to  vegeta- 
tion,) thus  perform  its  proper  functions  toward  growth,  all  of  which 
by  this  little  crust  are  more  or  less  interrupted. 

3.  But  by  thus  shutting  out  the  free  access  of  both  heat  and  aijr 
from  above,  the  corresponding  interplay  of  capillary  attraction  from 
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below,  is  also  interrupted;  just  as  when  the  lamp  wick  becomes 
glazed  over,  the  lamp  not  only  ceases  to  burn  brightly  above,  but 
flie  oil,  in  like  manner  also  ceases  to  respond,  ana  to  run  up  from 
below,  so  that  by  this  simple  glazing  of  the  surface  of  tne  soil, 
every  one  of  the  three  great  essentials  of  each  of  these  circulatory 
systems,  and  of  all  successful  growth  is  at  once  checked  or  re- 
tarded, and  the  entire  root  of  the  plant  becomes  robbed  of  every 
one  of  its  elements  of  life,  namely,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the 
gases  and  moisture  which  supply  its  growth  from  the  atmosphere 
above,  and  the  capillary  attraction  which  supplies,  when  needed, 
its  moisture  and  all  other  needed  elements  from  below ;  the  mis- 
chief is,  therefore,  vital  at  every  point,  and  its  real  effects  any  one 
can  see  by  simply  keeping  this  crust  broken  every  day  with  a  hoe, 
on  one  row  of  cabbages  or  other  plants  in  a  garden,  and  allowing 
another  to  stand  glazed  over  week  after  week. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  injurious  to  ground  to  lie  in  the  sun 
thus  glazed  over,  whether  there  is  any  crop  on  it  or  not — that  is,  it 
will  grow  no  better ;  it  gains  nothing,  or  but  little,  either  from 
above  or  below,  whereas,  if  the  surface  was  roughened  with  a  har- 
row, or  even  covered  with  boards  or  with  weeds,  alive  or  dead,  so 
that  it  need  not  crust  over,  it  would  be  constantly  enriching  itself, 
both  from  what  it  received  from  the  air  above  and  from  the  subsoil 
below.  Hence  when  a  long  drought  succeeds  a  heavy  rain,  naked 
fallow  plowing  may  do  more  hurt  than  good  ;  that  is,  the  soil  may 
not  gain  as  much,  either  from  above  or  below,  when  so  crusted 
over,  as  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  let  alone,  and  not  fallow 
plowed  at  aU.  The  proper  remedy,  of  course,  in  all  such  cases 
alike,  is  simply  to  break  up  this  crust,  as  often  as  it  appears,  either 
with  a  hoe  or  harrow  or  cultivator,  or  whatever  is  convenient.  In 
other  words  if  your  agricultural  lampwick  gets  glazed  over,  the 
only  thing  is  to  snjjff  it — with  your  fingers,  or  whatever  you  can  get 
hold  of— for  it  cannot  burn  clear  again  till  you  do ;  unless  indeed 
Providence  should  see  fit  to  undertake  your  own  proper  work  for 
you,  and  send  along  a  thunder-storm  to  snuff  it  for  you ;  which  He 
will  not  always  do  in  season,  for  it  is  not  His  business  to  snuff  your 
candles  or  hoe  your  cabbages  for  you,  though  He  may  possibly  do 
it.  Better  do  it  yourself.  Attend  to  your  business,  and  He  will 
attend  to  His  first  rate — be  assured  of  that ;  and  on  ground  liable 
to  crust  or  glaze  over,  it  is  your  business  to  plow  and  stir  often, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  very  deep,  and  some  seasons  much 
oftener  than  others ;  and  the  man  who  has  concluded  to  cultivate 
just  so  many  times  every  year  and  no  more,  let  the  weather  be  what 
it  will,  ought  also  to  conclude  to  wear  just  so  many  jackets  every 
day,  summer  and  winter. 

4.  But,  on  the  opposite  extreme,  the  upper  surface  may  be  too 
BOUGH.  In  this  case  there  is  the  same  or  even  a  greater  loss  of 
heat,  especially  in  the  spring,  than  before,  while  all  the  other  pro- 
cesses are  interrupted  from  an  opposite  cause.    The  sun's  rays  are 
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caught  in  great  clods  by  day  wid  blown  away  by  night,  while  the 
interior  heat  of  the  earth  is  fearfiilly  wasted  by  the  more  rapid  ra- 
diation from  the  rough  uneven  surfaces.  All  are  aware  how  the 
light  snow  will  melt  sometimes  from  a  smooth  or  rolled  field  in  a 
single  day,  while  it  remains  for  weeks  on  an  adjacent  uneven  or 
doddy  field.  This  shows  us  how  much  heat  is  wasted  by  leaving 
the  field  rough  and  full  of  clods,  in  the  spring  months,  which  would 
otherwise  be  absorbed  into  the  soil  and  laid  up  to  push  the  young 
corn  into  an  early  maturity  of  growth.  For  me  best  manure  heap 
any  corn-raiser  has  is  the  sun,  9ie  next  best  the  air  with  its  gases, 
and  the  rest  he  may  find  in  his  field  below,  or  in  his  farm-vard,  or 
wherever  he  pleases ;  but  if  he  so  cultivates  as  to  constantly  waste 
the  power  of  the  sun  and  the  aib,  he  cannot  raise  a  first  rate  crop 
of  com,  manure  it  as  he  will.  Since  our  spring  climate  usually 
has  too  little  heat  for  com  and  too  much  for  wheat,  we  should  keep 
ooBN  surfaces  smooth,  so  as  to  save  as  much  heat  as  possible,  and 
WHEAT  surfaces  rough  or  ridged,  so  as  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. So,  in  all  cases,  we  save  heat  by  smooth  surfaces,  if  tney 
are  not  glazed  or  glassy — and  dissipate  it  rapidly  by  rough  ones ; 
both  that  which  comes  from  the  sun  above  and  from  the  center  of 
the  earth  below.  Water  also  stands  and  lodges  upon  rough,  cloddy 
surfaces,  and  thus  again  dissipates,  in  its  evaporation,  an  immense 
amount  of  this  vital  element  of  the  corn  crop,  for  it  wastes  the 
same  amount  of  heat  to  boil  away  or  evaporate  a  quart  of  water  in 
the  field  that  it  does  in  a  kettle  over  the  fire.  Such  rough  sur- 
faces also  retard  the  deposit  of  moisture  and  gases  from  the  air 
above,  and  to  the  same  extent  interfere  with  the  capillary  attraction 
from  below,  much  as  too  much  frizzling  the  top  of  the  lampvnck 
arrests  all  its  proper  modes  of  burning.  The  free  and  proper  ac- 
cess of  the  air  to  the  soil  below  is  everywhere  interrupted  by  dry 
clods  and  inequalities,  which  it  cannot  penetrate,  or  ii  so  only  to 
have  its  deposits  blown  away  again  by  the  winds  ;  and,  while  the 
natural  action  is  thus  interfered  with  at  the  surface,  that  from  below 
must  be  correspondingly  impeded,  and  the  whole  process,  either  of 
recuperation  or  growtn,  in  like  manner  retarded. 

11.  The  whole  mass  of  earth,  stirred  by  the  plow  may  be  too 
deep  or  too  shalloWy  too  coarse  or  too  loose,  too  soft  or  too  nard. 

This  whole  mass  of  earth,  thus  stirred  by  the  plow,  efiects  two 
ends: 

JFirst — ^It  furnishes  a  proper  prepared  nidus  for  the  rootlets  of 
young  plants  to  run  in  and  seek  their  food,  while  the  plant  is  still 
young  and  tender,  and  its  roots  extend  but  a  short  distance  from 
their  starting  point. 

Second — It  mcreases  the  absorptions  and  attractions  from  the  air 
above,  and  from  the  sub-soil  below,  as  already  explained. 

The  importance  of  a  proper  nidus  for  the  tender  roots  of  the 
young  plant,  will  more  deany  appear,  if  we  consider  that  the  in- 
herent power  of  the  root  increases  nearly  as  the  square  of  its  dis- 
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tance  from  the  center,  and  not  simply  as  the  distance ;  hence,  when 
a  young  root  has  extended  outward  in  all  directions  twelve  inches, 
it  has  an  inherent  power  represented  by  144,  while  its  inherent 
power  when  extended  only  two  inches,  is  represented  only  by  four. 
The  importance,  therefore,  of  a  well  prepared  nidus,  and  of  fre- 
quent and  close  cultivation  near  the  roots  of  all  young  plants,  in 
order  to  help  them,  and  nurse  them  in  their  start,  is  well  repr^ 
sented  by  the  instinctive  care  of  the  mother  bird  for  her  young 
ones,  or  the  care  with  which  you  hold  your  hand  before  the  lamp 
just  lighted,  lest  the  flickeiing  flame  should  go  out ;  and  more  can 
ordinarily  be  done  for  a  com  crop  before  it  is  six  inches  high  than 
ever  can  be  done  afterwards.  So  far  as  this  nidus  is  concerned,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  all  uncrushed  clods  or  hard  lumps  of  earth, 
even  if  not  bigger  than  a  pea,  are  of  no  more  use  to  the  roots  of  a 
young  plant  than  so  many  gravel  stones.  They  cannot  penetrate 
them  or  do  anything  with  them  ;  for  a  young  and  tender  root  can 
neither  grovr  in  these  clods  or  lumps,  nor  in  the  vacant  air-holes 
around  tnem ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  rootlets  st^rt  to  grow  in 
one  direction  and  meet  a  clod  at  which  they  must  stop,  and  take 
time  to  make  an  oflfeet  and  shoot  off  in  some  other  direction  to  avoid 
it ;  there  again  they  soon  meet  an  air-hole  or  another  clod,  and 
must  again  haul  up  and  start  anew.  Thus  the  struggling  rootlets 
are  balked  and  repulsed  on  all  sides,  turning  hither  and  thither,  as 
freezing  birds  turn  over  in  a  col  J  nest,  stretching  up  their  bills  in 
vain  for  food,  till  many  precious  hours  of  the  early  spring  are  past, 
before  they  can  get  any  proper  hold  of  the  soil  around  them ;  go 
along  now  and  crush  these  little  clods  and  their  attendant  air-holes 
altogether,  into  a  fine  and  suitable  mass,  and  you  do  two  most  im- 
portant things  for  the  roots  themselves  ;  you  liberate  to  their  free 
use  all  the  rich  nutriment  that  is  bound  up  in  those  little  clods,  and 
you  enable  the  tender  rootlets  to  shoot  out  straight  through  them 
m  all  directions,  without  these  incessant  delays  and  offsets ;  and  I 
have  frequently  seen  even  one  such  culture  change  the  whole  size 
and  look  of  a  row  of  young  corn  in  a  single  weeE,  so  that  it  could 
be  seen  all  over  the  field,  and  appeared  in  contrast  with  the  rest  as 
though  it  had  been  heavily  manured,  which,  indeed,  was  really  the 
feet,  lor  what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  young  grain  whether 
yon  cart  on  ten  loads  of  manure  upon  your  field  from  abroad,  or 
crush  up  and  liberate,  and  put  to  its  proper  uses,  twenty  loads  that 
are  ah'eady  there,  at  the  same  time  that  you  take  these  other  ob- 
stacles to  the  young  roots  out  of  their  way. 

Second — But  this  effect  of  the  proper  fineness  of  the  mass  of  the 
plowed  soil,  by  crushing  or  otherwise,  great  as  it  evidently  is,  is 
not  its  only  effect.  It  also  increases  and  facilitates  in  an  equal  de- 
gree all  those  absorptions  from  the  air  above,  and  those  attractions 
from  the  sub-soil  below,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above ;  and  thus 
again  sets  all  those  vast  circuits  and  economies  of  the  sun,  the  earth, 
the  ocean  and  the  air  into  harmonious  co-operation  with  the  re- 
joicing farmer  and  his  trium^  hant  plow. 
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The  mass  of  earth  thus  stin-ed  may  be  too  deep  or  too  sJwZlow, 
In  soils  like  our  rich  black  prairies,  wnich  abound  in  hmmis^  which 
has  a  great  absorbing  power,  if  the  farmer  wishes  to  raise  wheat  or 
oats,  il*  he  plows  or  stirs  it  too  deeply,  he  will  so  increase  its  ab- 
sorbent ana  prolific  power  that  his  wheat  or  oats  will  all  run  to 
straw,  as  they  say ;  that  is,  they  will  grow  too  large  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  season,  and  fidl  down  and  blight  before  the  tiu;ie  of  ripenmg. 
So,  everywhere  in  nature,  we  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing ; 
too  much  learning  has  made  many  a  man  mad,  though  it  did  not 
make  Paul  so ;  and  thus  too  much  or  too  deep  plowing  will  some- 
times defeat  the  end  of  all  plowing.  God  presupposes  that  every 
man  will  have  common  sense,  ana  adjust  all  his  methods  and  all 
his  processes  to  the  particular  end  he  has  in  view,  or  the  particular 
crop,  and  the  particular  soil  he  has  to  cultivate.  Ilence,  when  a 
man  on  our  barrens  writes  or  says  that  deep  plowing  is  the  best  in 
all  cases,  even  for  wheat  and  oats,  the  man  on  the  prairie  need  not 
run  mad,  and  ^ck  his  plow  in  up  to  the  beam  in  all  cases,  because 
his  neighbor  has  found  it  good  to  ao  so.  Let  every  writer  tell  us  what 
his  location  is,  his  county  first,  and  what  his  soil  is  second  ;  and 
then  we  can  judge  whether  it  is  proper  for  us  to  follow  his  meth- 
ods or  not,  and  let  him  know  that  if  he  writes  the  sky  over,  he  can 
give  us  no  practical  information  for  our  use  till  he  does  that.  Some 
soils  need  to  be  plowed  to  the  beam  all  the  time ;  others  need  it 
for  some  crops,  not  for  other  crops,  and  some  few  do  not  need  it  at 
all,  their  natural  absorbent  power  will  produce  as  great  a  crop  as 
can  grow  and  stand  upright  in  the  field,  and  that  is  enough ;  and 
what  use  is  sweltering  both  man  and  beast  to  do  work  to  no 
profitable  end,  except  some  one  in  the  newspapers  has  told  us  that 
ne  does  so  and  so.  Where  does  he  live?  and  what  is  his  soil? 
Tliese,  and  these  alone,  are  the  vital  questions  to  us,  and  perhaps 
the  only  questions  whose  answers  he  withholds.  It  is  wisely  or- 
dered that  every  man  shall  be  compelled  to  study  his  own  particu- 
lar farm,  and  not  take  on  trust  all  his  neighbors  say. 

Great  and  eternal  principles  afiect  us  all  alike  ;  their  wise  ap- 
plication can  belong  only  to  the  particular  man.  It  is  therefore 
wisely  ordered  that  tne  intellect  of  the  race  combined  should  search 
out  the  one,  and  that  on  him  alone  should  be  thrown  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  other. 

The  depth  to  which  any  man  should  plow  for  any  particular  crop 
can  be  determined  wisely  only  by  himself.  To  revert  to  our  stand- 
ing simile :  the  depth  of  plowing  is  analogous  to  the  hight  of  the 
wick  in  the  lamp.  If  a  man,  then,  wants  more  light,  let  him  raise  the 
wick  of  his  lamp,  so  that  the  flame  wiU  take  hold  of  it  deeper  down ; 
and  if  he  wants  less,  let  him  make  it  more  shallow.  So  if  he  wants 
a  greater  bulk  of  crop  in  any  one  case,  let  him  plow  deep ;  or  if  he 
wants  a  less  bulk,  let  nim  plow  shallow,  and  according  as  he  adjusts 
his  wick  in  the  field  with  his  plowshare,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
80  will  the  flame  of  his  crop  be  either  light  or  hea\7^ ;  and  the  fine- 
ness of  the  wick  of  the  lamp  is  of  more  vital  importance  than  the 
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mere  depth  to  which  it  is  made  to  burn,  so  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  same  Jmeneaa  is  of  more  consequence  tiian  bare  depth  of 
plowing  in  the  soil. 

It  may  be  laid  down,  then,  as  a  universal  principle,  that  no  soil 
can  be  crushed  too  fine  within  a  given  depth  for  any  crop  whatever, 
while  it  is  usually  left  far  too  coarse  for  all  crops.  "Hie  importance  of 
this  simple  element  -  of  comminution  or  fineness  will  appear  if  we 
consider  that  there  are  soils  of  very  fine  sand  in  Ohio  which  bear 
splendid  crops  of  com  annually,  which  are,  by  chemical  analysis, 
exactly  similar  to  other  soils  of  coarser  sand  in  the  East,  which  will 
hardly  bear  anvthing  at  all ;  and  predseljr  the  same  chemical  in- 
gredients which  compose  our  present  prairie  soils  may  be  found 
evervwhere  on  rocky  mountain  bights,  which  will  produce  noth- 
ing but  the  bare  mosses.  And  still  further,  I  have  seen  old  fields 
in  Morgan  county,  which  had  been  wadded  up  with  simple  steel 
plows  and  the  yearly  tramping  of  teams  and  horses  into  clods  and 
balls  of  earth  tiU  they  womd  not,  imder  the  same  culture,  produce 
forty  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  and  were  thought  to  be  wom  out, 
but  by  making  the  soil  fine  and  deep  again,  they  produced,  by  ac- 
tual measure  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  from  one  hundred 
— even  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  All  are 
aware  of  the  successful  experiments  of  Jethro  Tull,  and  others,  in 
England,  who  inferred  that  a  due  degree  of  pulverization  of  the  soil 
by  plows,  harrows  and  rollers,  was  all  that  was  needed  to  secure 
ita  perpetual  fertility  in  the  same  crop  year  after  year.  And  in 
some  soils,  like  those  around  Naples,  and  like  many  of  our  soils  in 
Illinois,  where  there  is  a  rich,  deep  subsoil,  this  theory  would  prove 
true  for  thousands  of  years,  while  on  a  shallow  subsoil,  like  that  of 
England,  where  it  was  tried,  it  in  time  necessarily  failed,  for  if 
your  lamp  is  but  two  inches  deep,  it  cannot  bum  without  replen- 
ishing as  long  as  you  live,  of  course.  "Were  it  not  for  a  seeming 
egotism,  and  want  of  space,  I  would  here  detail  my  personal  expe- 
rience in  this  line  witn  a  piece  of  land  that  has  been  in  constant 
culture  for  thirty  years  under  the  plow,  and  for  the  last  ten  years 
under  an  annual  cropping  of  a  kind  that  is  usually  supposed  to  ut^ 
terly  exliaust  the  ricliest  soil  in  two  or  at  most  three  years,  and  yet 
I  confidently  expect  a  better  crop  the  next  year,  in  the  same  hue, 
than  the  last,  simply  because  I  have  prepai'ed  my  ground  better, 
though  without  a  spoonful  of  manure.  It  makes  no  difference  how 
tliis  fineness  of  soil  is  secured — whether  it  be  done  with  rollers  and 
harrows  and  plows  in  the  spring,  or  during  the  culture  of  the  crop 
throughout  the  summer,  or  whether  it  be  done  by  fall  plowing,  (on 
soils  which  will  not  run  together,)  and  the  snows  and  frosts  of  win- 
ter be  trusted  to  do  the  work  ;  or  whether  the  field  be  laid  down 
to  grass,  till  the  fine,  piercing  grass  roots,  working  at  it  during  the 
moist  springs  and  falls,  penetrate  into  every  clod,  and  thoroughly 
disintegrate  it,  till  it  will  again  boil  up  before  the  plow,  as  it  moves 
along  in  the  furrow,  like  a  kettle  of  boiling  plaster  of  Paris — either 
of  these  ways,  or  any  other  way,  to  get  the  soil  fine,  will  at  once  set 
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all  of  these  great  processes  of  absorption  and  attraction  into  operation 
again,  on  good  land,  with  a  good,  deep  subsoil,  with  the  same  power 
as  when  the  laud  was  first  plowed,  or  if  the  soil  be  covered  with 
manure  or  ashes,  the  alkalies  and  acids  of  which  will  eat  it  into 
fineness  to  some  extent,  as  well  as  add  both  to  its  absorbing  and 
nutritious  power  by  their  own  presence,  it  is  all  well.  If  the  work 
is  only  done,  nature  does  not  stop  to  inquire  how  it  is  done,  or  who 
or  what  did  it ;  she  simply  makes  her  own  deposits  in  the  bank 
thus  pre[>ared,  more  or  less,  and  ^oes  on,  asking  no  questions  for 
means  sake  nor  "for  conscience  ^ake."  It  is  self-evident,  however, 
that  on  these  soils,  when  there  is  an  actual  exhaustion,  with  no 
subsoil  below  for  a  further  supply,  the  crop  can  only  be  recruited 
by  manures— just  as  your  shallow  lamp  must  be  filled  if  it  has 
actually  burnt  out.  It  is  equally  evident,  also,  that  the  cheapest 
way  ot  fining  an  old  cloddy  field  is  either  to  fall  plow  it  or  to  lay 
down  to  grass  for  a  year  or  two,  when  the  ground  can  be  spared 
for  that  purpose,  which  will  eifect  the  end  more  perfectly  and 
diea;)'.  V  than  any  practical  process  of  art  by  harrows  and  rollers, 
as  all  vuow  who  have  tried  it.  But  I  have  no  idea  that  one-half 
the  soils  that  are  supposed  to  be  exhausted  in  the  West,  are  ex- 
hausted by  anything  but  the  ignorance  and  shiftlessuess  of  their 
cultivators,  and  a  new  plowman  would  revive  them  at  once.  And 
some  of  those  who  have  read  books  on  this  subject  are  only  a  ^reat 
deal  more  ignorant,  practically,  than  they  i)robably  would  have  been 
if  they  had  never  read  anything,  for  the  books  themselves  have  no 
broad  and  just  comprehension  of  the  true  philosophy  of  the  whole 
subject ;  it  is  only  an  everlasting  dabbling  in  mere  isolated  details 
— like  setting  up  one  or  two  single  finger-boards  to  guide  a  man  out 
of  a  labyrinth  a  thousand  miles  square. 

But,  although  the  mass  of  the  soil  plowed  cannot  be  too  fine  or 
too  much  comminuted — at  least  by  any  process  of  art — it  may  be 
too  loose  and  puffy,  too  full  of  air,  for  each  of  the  purposes  men- 
tioned, both  of  the  roots  and  of  the  processes  of  absorption  ;  and 
land  new  plowed,  without  rolling,  is  verv  apt  to  be  so,  especially 
if  plowed  till  it  is  tine,  or  if  designed  for  wheat.  Hence  we  so  often 
see  the  best  corn  and  wheat  on  the  headlands,  where  the  teams 
have  tramped  it  most.  This  is  both  because  their  tramping  has 
made  it  fine  in  quality — that  is,  it  has  broken  up  all  the  lumps  and 
clods,  as  the  roller  would  have  done — and  has  also  made  it  properly 
compact,  instead  of  leaving  it  light  and  pufiy  and  full  of  superflu- 
ous air ;  for  if  the  soil  is  too  lignt  and  porous  and  open,  even  if 
fine,  the  air  will  pass  into  it  too  freely  and  dry  out  agani  all  its  de- 
posits of  moisture  or  gas  as  fast  as  it  makes  them,  wliile  all  other  pro 
cesses  from  below  will  be  interrupted  from  the  same  cause,  for 
neither  absorption  nor  capillary  attraction  can  go  on  where  the 
materials  are  too  coarse  or  too  loose  and  open,  or  too  close  and  com- 
pact, no  more  than  a  lamp  can  bum  with  a  wick  made  out  of  tow 
shives  and  chips,  or  of  untwisted  cotton,  or  from  a  pine  board. 
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Simple  FiNE]siE88  and  compactness  is  what  is  wanted,  both  in  the 
plowed  wick  of  the  field  and  the  burning  wick  of  the  lamp,  without 
either  coarseness,  or  habdness,  or  looseness.  Hence  the  winter's 
jfrosts  and  snows  put  many  soils,  plowed  in  the  fall,  into  the  best 
possible  trim  for  a  crop.  Others,  which  run  together  more  freely, 
they  leave  too  hard,  and  they  will  need  plowing  again  in  the 
spnng,  and  perhaps  rolling,  too,  if  found  too  lumpy  or  puffy. 

Whether,  in  siwsoilinff^  the  bottom  farrow  should  be  left  below, 
or  thrown  to  the  top,  depends  wholly  on  the  season  of  the  year  and 
the  nature  of  that  subsoil.  It  is  seldom  well  to  throw  much  of  a 
subsoil  that  has  never  been  stirred  to  the  top  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  for  it  will  rarely  become  sufficiently  fine  and  rich  in  its  tex- 
ture to  answer  well  the  purposes  of  a  surface  soil,  till  it  has  been 
exposed  to  at  least  one  winter's  frost ;  and  some  subsoils  are  totadly 
unfit  ever  to  be  brought  to  the  surface,  except  by  slow  degrees, 
and  should  be  left,  therefore,  at  the  bottom.  But  some  subsoils, 
so-called,  are  exactly  of  the  same  character  as  the  soil  above,  and 
in  that  case,  of  course,  it  matters  not  which  is  at  the  top. 

TJnderdraining  is  a  sort  of  short  hand  way  of  virtually  plowing 
the  ground  three  feet  deep  instead  of  one  foot  or  less,  for  by  redu- 
cing the  general  water  level  in  the  soil,  especially  if  inclined  to  be 
wet,  and  oy  the  action  of  the  water  trickling  through  its  pores,  it 
increases  its  power  both  of  absoi'ption  and  attraction,  much  as  a 
rery  deep  plowing  would  do;  and  all  such  methods  of  permanently 
deepening  the  power  of  the  soil  cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
to  all  those  who  have  the  means  and  the  tastes  for  such  outlays. 

III.  I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  plowed  field,  and  in  the  mass  of  the  land  stirred.  I 
oome  now  to  speak  of  the  defects  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  slice, 
which  are  almost  universally  overlooked,  and  are  still  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  They  relate  mainly  to  two  points  :  Firsty  too 
great  a  degree  of  hardnesSy  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  an  almost 
absolute  impenetrability  ;  and,  ^ecmia^  too  little  facility  of  drain- 

Suppose  a  man,  on  a  close  adhesive  soil,  naturally  inclined  to 
pack  and  bake  hard  under  any  pressure,  like  most  of  our  soils  at  the 
W  est,  has  intended  to  plow  his  farm  well,  and  has  actually  done 
far  better  than  most  of  iiis  neighbors.  Suppose  he  has  plowed  it 
year  after  year,  for  twenty  years,  full  six  inches  deep  ;  every  year 
the  sliding  of  the  heel  of  his  plow,  and  the  tramping  of  his  horses 
in  the  fiirrow,  year  after  year  at  the  same  depth,  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  wet  and  dry,  has  plastered  down  and  tramped  down  the 
subsoil  at  that  depth,  until  it  is  now  about  as  hard  as  the  bottom  of 
an  iron  kettle — and  if  he  had  taken  his  farm  to  the  foundery  and 
got  a  cast  iron  bottom  put  in  it  six  inches  below  the  surface,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  really  is ;  the 
poor  man  avers  that  he  has  always  plowed  deep,  (which  is  true,) 
and  still  he  gets  but  small  crops.     Now  let  him  be  persuaded  to 
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set  his  plows  only  two  inches  deeper,  and  rip  np  this  cast  iron  bot- 
tom— and  by  this  time  it  has  got  so  hard  that,  on  some  soils,  it  will 
probably  take  an  extra  span  of  horses,  if  not  more,  to  do  comfort- 
ably even  that — well,  wnat  is  the  effect,  and  what  is  the  cause  ? 
Why,  the  effect  can  be  told  in  two  words — 2Ljme  crop.  But  the  cause 
is  said  to  be  that  he  has  brought  into  nse  simply  two  inches  more  of 
eoil.  It  is  all  fudge ;  he  has,  in  fact,  brought  into  use  perhaps 
twenty,  ptThaps  one  hundred,  feet  more  of  soil  On  his  old  "  cast 
iron^^  plan,  it  is  true,  that  the  roots  of  his  crops  would  in  someway 
contrive  to  struggle  through  the  hard  pan  that  he  had  thus  created, 
or  he  would  have  had  no  crop  at  all.  But  the  nice  and  more  deli- 
cate capillary  attraction  from  oelow,  which  a  single  straw  can  inter- 
rupt, could  not  get  alon^  with  it  so  well;  tins  could  not  burst 
throuffh  the  bottom  of  that  iron  kettle  until  he  broke  it  anew  with  his 
plowshare,  though  from  his  good  culture  above  it  struggled  man- 
fully to  do  so.  It  did  all  it  could  to  help  him,  recognizing  his  real 
merit,  but  it  could  not  do  it  till  at  last  he  helped  himself  by  setting 
his  plow  a  little  lower  and  doubling  his  team,  then  away  goes  his 
cast  iron  under  crust,  and  up  come  the  substantial  riches,  not  of  two 
bare  inches,  but  it  may  be  of  twenty  feet,  or  evcli  a  hundred  feet 
of  subsoil.  That  man  has  "  struck  a  lead,"  as  the  miners  say,  and 
ten  to  one  if  he  don't  run  his  deep  plowing  hereafter  clean  into  the 
dirt,  and  swamp  all  his  oats  and  wheat  in  the  process. 

This  case  of  a  hard-pan,  either  natural  or  artificial,  is  analogous 
to  that  of  a  tight  thread  or  wire  wound  around  the  lamp  wick  be- 
low, and  stopping  the  capillary  attraction  upward. 

2.  The  next  lault  of  the  bottom  of  the  turrow-slice  is  want  of 
drainage.  Now,  surplus  water,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  great  evil,  es- 
pecially in  some  spring  seasons  in  Illinois,  when  it  cannot  stop  to 
rain,  but  must  pour  all  the  time,  Sundays  and  all.  If  we  pour  water  ' 
on  the  table  or  floor,  we  observe  that  it  will  literally,  to  a  certain 
extent,  pile  up  before  it  will  begin  to  run  at  all,  even  when  there 
is  nothing  in  its  way.  But  if  we  make  or  mark  a  crease,  or  lead, 
however  small,  with  the  finger  or  a  knife,  it  will  immediately  begin 
to  run  ofl*.  But  most  of  our  plows  cut  the  bottom  of  the  furrow- 
slices  perfectly  level,  like  the  table  or  the  floor,  and  make  no  leads, 
or  crevices,  or  drains,  by  which  the  surplus  water  can  begin  to  run 
away ;  the  inevitable  result  is^  that  on  wet  lands,  and  in  wet 
springs,  it  stands  and  soaks,  and  seeps,  day  after  day,  and  some- 
times week  after  week,  till  it  is  literally  boiled  away  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  thus  taking  all  the  proper  natural  heat  out  of  the  soil, 
which  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  crop,  as  well  as  flooding 
both  the  field  and  crop  with  an  utterly  unmanageable  quantity  cS" 
surplus  water.  Now,  suppose  that  instead  of  this  awKward  ar- 
rangement, the  plow  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  a  proper 
drain  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow  to  lead  the  water  off;  and  sup- 
pose that  each  such  drain  should  draw  off  but  a  single  barrel  of 
water  in  a  wet  time,  in  twenty-four  hours,  then  in  each  twenty-four 
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hours  we  should  ordinarily  get  rid  of  two  hundred  and  forty  bar- 
rels per  acre  and  save  to  our  crops  precisely  the  amount  ot  heat 
from  the  sun  per  acre  which  it  requires  to  boil  away  two  hundred 
and  forty  barrels  of  water,  besides  securing  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience which  work  on  drier  land  always  gives  to  man  and  beast, 
in  addition  to  the  increase  of  the  crop. 

Now,  all  know  what  a  splutter  the  lamp  wick  makes  when  sur- 
plus water  gets  into  it,  and  how  all  its  functions  are  stopped  at 
once.  It  is  true  your  standing  or  surplus  water  on  the  plowed 
field  makes  less  fuss,  but  only  because  it  induces  at  once  the 
naralysis  and  stillness  of  death,  and  these  great  processes  are  all  as 
rally  stopped  for  the  time  as  tney  are  on  me  surface  of  the  sea,  as 
heretofore  explained. 

The  practical  result  of  these  principles  will  be  that  a  man  should 
plow  deep  or  shallow,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  soil  and  the 
crop  in  view;  generally  deeper  on  compact  barren  lands  than  on 
rich  black  prairie  soil ;  generally  deeper  for  com  than  for  small 
grains,  especially  on  rich  black  lands,  and  always  as  light  as  poa- 
fiible  when  the  main  object  is  to  kill  grass  or  weeds,  as  after  nar- 
vest  on  stubble  lands.  iSut  if  a  crop  oi  com  is  to  be  put  at  once  upon 
grass  land,  trench  plowing^  either  with  a  Michi^n  double  plow,  or 
with  one  team  after  another,  is  needful,  if  not  mdispensable.  On 
wet  or  flat  lands  the  ground  should  be  plowed  in  narrow  lands,  so 
as  to  convert  the  dead  furrows  into  natural  drains,  if  the  ground  is 
not  underdrained,  as  the  loss  by  standing  water  is  much  more  than 
the  loss  by  the  dead  furrow,  though  made  deep  year  after  year,  es- 
P|eciaUy  is  such  ridging,  preceded  by  deep  plowing  as  deep  as  pos- 
sible, under  the  trees  on  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  mdispensable  for 
orchards  and  fruit  yards  on  flat  lands,  though  underdraining  is  still 
better.  In  plowing  com,  the  first  plowing,  after  the  harrow  or 
roller,  should  be  as  deep  and  close  to  the  roots  of  the  young  corn 
as  possible,  but  never  near  enough  to  cut  them  ;  for  nature  never 
gives  any  more  roots  than  are  needed,  and  though  the  cutting  the 
roots  may  not  lessen  the  amount  of  fodder  or  stalks,  it  surely  will 
that  of  the  corn.  Never  cultivate  more  than  half  the  same  row  at 
once,  unless  you  take  the  whole  of  it,  as  all  modes  of  lapping  the 
culture  in  the  middle  of  the  row  are  just  so  much  waste  powerjof  the 
team.  If  thorough  or  double  culture  is  given  anywhere,  it  should 
be  close  to  the  corn,  where  it  will  do  some  good,  and  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  row,  where  it  can  do  little  or  none,  except  to  waste 
the  strength  of  the  horse  for  nothing. 

In  all  possible  cases  make  the  gvoxmAJme  bm^  free  from  water  as 
possible,  at  whatever  depth  plowed,  either  by  plowing  in  the  &11 
or  winter,  so  that  the  frosts  may  tine  it,  or  by  rollers,  draggles, 
harrows,  or  whatever  else  can  be  made  to  do  it  most  effectually. 
And  the  more  frequently  and  thoroughly  such  crushing  and  pul- 
verizing processes  are  repeated,  whether  the  crop  is  on  or  off,  the 
better  will  be  the  crop ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  puheri2atio7i--fme- 
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ness — is  more  important  to  thesegreat  processes  of  nature  than 
depth,  or  any  other  single  item.  H^nce  bar-plows,  thongh  the  best 
of  all  instruments  for  killing  weeds  in  corn,  are  the  worst  of  all  for 
the  cultivation  proper  of  the  soil,  for,  in  fact,  they  do  not  cultiTate 
doddy  land  at  all,  they  merely  roll  it  up  in  the  sun  and  make  it 
more  cloddy  than  it  was  before,  and  often  lay  bare  and  cut  the  roots 
of  the  young  com  so  as  to  diminish  the  crop  from  ten  to  even  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  while  still  the  stalks  grow  well.  Some  form  of 
the  double  shovel  plow,  either  for  one  horse  or  for  two,  will  always, 
in  common  seasons,  give  more  corn  to  the  acre  with  less  labor  than 
any  other  mode  of  cultivator  or  plow  that  I  have  ever  seen,  for  it 
leaves  the  ground  deeper^  finer^  smoother  at  the  surface,  and  better 
drained^  and  therefore  better  prepared  for  lieat^  for  attraction^  ah- 
sorption^  and  for  a  Tddus  for  the  roots  of  the  young  com.  Fre- 
quent culture,  so  as  never  to  allow  any  crust  or  hardness  on  the 
surface,  is  also  of  more  consequence  than  even  deep  culture,  for 
reasons  explained  above.  I  will  not  say  what  instruments  I  think 
will  secure  all  these  ends  better,  and  with  less  labor  for  man  and 
beast,  than  any  other,  for  my  business  is  now  principles,  not  imple- 
ments ;  but  I  will  saj  that  whatever  implement,  or  theory,  or  mode 
of  culture,  however  fashionable  or  popular  now,  that  is  not  based 
upon  the  principles  which  I  have  thus  (though  very  imperfectly) 
attempted  to  explain,  is  destined  soon  to  go  under,  for  these  great 
principles  will  five  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  or  the  dew  falls,  or 
the  water  runs  into  the  sea ;  and  if  we  fight  against  them,  we  fight 
at  once  both  God  and  nature,  and  shall  not  be  likely  to  succeed ; 
but  if  we  would  at  once  conform  all  our  implements  and  processes 
to  them,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  same  labor  of  man  and 
beast,  in  Illinois,  would  produce  at  least  double  the  crop  we  do 
now. 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  care  not  whether  I  x)r  any  one  else  can 
mathematically  or  scientifically  demonstrate  one  single  thing  I 
liave  said  to  you,  or  whether  mere  theoretical  and  philosophical 
men  receive  or  reject  these*  principles,  I  still  believe  that  they  are 
substantially  true,  and  I  know  that  if  you  work  upon  these  prin- 
ciples you  cannot  he  greatly  led  estray  m  the  practical  result. 
And  il*  I  can,  by  any  means,  lead  jou  to  think  and  to  feel  that 
when  you  are  plowing  vou  are  not  simply  turning  over  dry  clods  of 
dirt  in  the  field,  but  that  you  are  plowing  the  sun — ^plowing  the 
ocean — plowing  the  air— plowing  all  the  nights  above  and  afl  the 
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DfSECTS  DTJURIOUS  TO  VEGETATION  IN  ILLINOIS. 


67  ChrBVS  Thomas,  of  Marpbyebiiro,  Dliaois.. 


INTEODFDTION, 

Although  SO  much  has  already  been  written  in  the  Agricnltural 
papers  of  Illinois,  in  regard  to  injnrions  insects,  yet  in  an  essay  or 
treatise  of  the  kind  this  is  proposed  to  be,  snch  general  directions 
and  explanations  should  be  given  as  will  make  wnat  is  written  in- 
telligible to  readers  who  are  not  entomologists.  Herefore,  I  pro- 
pose to  give  in  this  introduction  a  short  nistoiy  or  sketch  of  the 
transformations  and  classification  of  insects,  together  with  such 

Sortions  of  their  external  anatomy  as  must  necessarily  b^  used  in 
escribing  species  or  ^nera.  Although  the  metiiod  6f  arranging 
species  in  their  scientific  order  in  a  treatise  on  economical  ento- 
mologv,  is,  by  some  weU  qualified  to  judge,  not  considered  the 
best  plan,  yet  with  our  present  knowledge  of  species  and  their 
habits  in  this  State,  it  is  our  only  plan,  jfljid  we  have  for  a  prece- 
dent the  examnle  of  Dr.  Harris,  whose  **  Report  on  insects  Injurious 
to  Vegetation^  has  earned  foy  him  an  undying  reputation.  And 
alihough  this  essay  may  be  considered  as  a  second  report,  that  by 
Mr.  Walsh  having  preceded  it,  vet  as  he  has  given  no  introductory 
outlines  of  the  closes,  I  think  they  inay  properly  be  given  here. 

Ab  no  one  supposes  the  great  Prairie  State  of  the  West  will  be 
content  with  two  short  reports  of  fifty  or  sixty  pages  each,  there- 
fore, what  is  thus  given  by  way  of  explanatory  introduction  should 
be  sufficiently  minute  to  save  future  repetition. 

The  term  animal  is  supposed  by  many,  even  well  informed  per- 
sons, to  be  applied  exclusively  to  those  animate  beings  of  the 
higher  orders,  as  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  &c.  But  this  is  a  mistake 
that  a  little  thought  ouriit  to  make  apparent  to  any  one  who  enter- 
tains it.  Insects  as  weU  as  Quadrupeos,  Birds  or  Fishes  are  true 
animals.  And  a  glance  at  tibe  arranjgement  of  this  great  kingdom 
will  enable  the  reader  more  readily  to  comprehend  the  extent  of 
the  insect  class,  than  anything  else.  If  we  follow  the  arrange- 
ment of  Cuvier,  which  is  tibat  adopted  by  Pirof.  Agassiz,  we  divide 
the  kingdom  into  four  divisions,  as  follows: 
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1.  Vertebrate  Animals.  Those  having  a  back-bone,  as  Qnadm- 
peds,  Birds,  Fishes  and  Beptiles. 

2.  Articulate  Animals.  Those  having  a  jointed  or  articulate 
covering  corresponding  to  the  internal  Skeleton  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals— as  Lobsters,  Crayfish,  Spiders,  Insects,  etc. 

3.  Mollusootts  Andmals.  Animals  with  soft  bodies,  as  the  shell- 
fish. 

4.  Radiate  Animals.    With  theorsans  arranged  around  a  caitre. 
Bnrmeister,  a  Prassian  naturalist,  nas  adopted  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent arrangement,  jet  founded  on  nearlv  the  same  principles. 

1.  Osteozoa.    Bone  animals — same  as  the  Vertebrate. 

2.  Arthro2oa.    Limb  animals — about  the  same  as  the  Articulate. 
8.  Oastrozoa.    Ventral  animals.     This  includes  the  Mollusca 

and  Badiate  of  Ouvier. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  Insects  belong  to  the  division  of  articu- 
late or  limb  animals.  The  latest  airanffement  of  this  division, 
which  is  ffiven  by  Dr.  Leconte,  in  his  ^KJlassification  of  the  Cole- 
optera  of  ITorth  America,"  is  as  follows: 

1.  Class. — Insecta.    Body  permeated  by  air  vessels. 

2.  Class. — Crustacea.  Body  without  air  vessels.  Thorax  dis- 
tinct £rom  the  abdomen. 

3.  Class. —  Vermes.  Body  without  air  vessels.  Thorax  not  dis- 
tinct. 

The  Class  Insecta  is  again  divided  into  three  sub-classes,  thus : 

1.  Insecta.    True  Insects.    Legs  six. 

2.  Arachmda.    Spiders.    Legs  eight. 

3.  Myria^poda.    Millipedes,  etc.    Legs  numerous. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  term  "Insect,"  when  properly 
restricted  or  sdentmcally  use<L  does  not  include  such  ammals  as 
Spiders,  Millipedj^  Tid^s,  Crayfish,  Intestinal  Worms,  earth 
W  orms,  etc.,  but  is  only  applied  to  Uiose  that  undergo  a  series  of 
changes  called  transformations,  and  that  in  their  penect  state  are 
furnished  with  six  legs,  and  mostly  with  wings.  These  transfor- 
mations are  in  many  cases  so  remarkable,  that,  possessed  of  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  we  could  not  firom  them  predict  them ;  experience 
and  observation  only  can  show  them.  That  a  loathsome  crawling 
Caterpillar,  and  the  gay  Butterfiy,  are  one  and  the  same  insect  in 
different  states  of  its  existence,  we  all  know.  But  who  from  an 
investigation  of  it  in  its  first  state  could  have  predicted  its  char- 
acter in  its  perfect  state?  And  therefore,  very  appropriately  has 
this  first  or  worm  state  or  jK)rtion  of  insect  life  been  termed  the 
La/rva  state  ^  the  word  signifying  a  m/isJc  /  because  in  this  state  the 
future  form  is  more  or  less  masked. 

But  before  speaking  of  this  stage  of  insect  life,  we  must  for  a 
moment  advert  to  a  nrevious  stage  of  their  existence.  With  few 
exceptions  ^such  as  tine  Blow-flies,)  all  insects  are  produced  from 
eggs,  deposited  by  the  female  penect  insect.  These  eggs  are  of 
different  foi.'us  according  to  the  different  species ;  some  globular  or 
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neaiiy  bo,  which  is  the  most  eenerel  form,  others  conical,  cylin- 
drical, etc.  These  are  deposited  in  various  situations  according  to 
tiie  habits  of  the  different  species.  Some  diving  into  the  earth, 
others  seeking  the  waters,  some  leaving  them  exposed  on  limbs, 
leaves  and  stems  of  plants^  others  boring  into  vegetables  and  de- 
positing them  there,  while  the  parasites  often  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  body  of  their  victim.  Some  of  these  egga  are  hatched  out  iu 
a  few  days  after  being  deposited,  while  otlwrs  pass  through  the 
cold,  wet  and  changes  of  winter,  and  are  hatched  out  the  following 
spring  or  summer,  l^ose  of  a  given  species,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, aU  following  the  same  plan,  that  is,  all  hatch  the  same 
season,  or  all  hatch  the  following ;  some  few  exceptions  known. 

The  forms  of  the  la/rvae  are  very  different  in  the  different  orders, 
as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  examine  the  characters  of  these 
orders.  It  is  in  this  preparatory  state  that  insects  prove  most  iu- 
iurious.  The  Army-worm,  Cninch-bug,  Hessian-nv,  Apple  and 
Peach-borers  all  commit  their  depredations  during  this  portion  of 
thdr  existence.  In  this  state  they  are  wingless,  and  pass  most  of 
their  time  in  eating ;  growing  rapidly,  and  &equently  casting  their 
skins.  This  is  also,  generally  much  the  longest  portion  of  their 
lives.  Many  species  that  have  strong  homy  jaws  in  the  larva 
state,  drop  them  in  the  perfect  state,  and  instead  thereof  have  long 
fleshy  tubes  for  mouths.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  prevail- 
iug  form  ol  larv»  is  cylindrical ;  that  many,  especially  of  tiie  Cat- 
erpillars, are  furnished  with  false  legs,  to  whiax  the  term  pro4effs 
has  been  applied.  These  are  thick  fleshy  legs,  not  furnished  with 
single  strong  claws,  but  a  broad  foot,  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of 
minute  hooks  scarcely  perc^tible  by  the  natural  eye  in  any  instance. 

Although  it  has  been  stated  that  most  insects  deposit  their  ^gs 
before  hatching,  yet  thiB  is  not  universally  the  case.  Several  spe- 
cies of  the  fly-family  bring  forth  their  larvss  alive ;  while  in  the 
case  of  the  htppdboscidm^  a  very  singular  familv,  belonging  to  the 
Diptera,  the  young  before  cast  advance  to  the  pupa  state;  this 
family  embraces  sheep-ticks,  bat-ticks,  etc.  And  fliiaily  among  the 
Plant-lice  we  find  still  another  anomaly.  The  parent  having  deposi- 
ted her  eggs  in  the  fisdl,  dies,  these  eggs  hatch,  all  females,  whicn  ar- 
riving at  maturity  bring  forth,  in  the  larvss  state  another  brood  of 
females,  and  so  on  for  six  or  seven  generations.  But  the  last  f^l 
brood  is  composed  of  males  and  females,  then  the  female  deposits 
her  eggs  for  the  next  spring  brood. 

The  larvse  (in  general)  having  arrived  at  the  period  in  which  that 
state  is  to  terminate  seardi  for  a  suitable  place  to  undergo  the  strange 
transformation  that  is  soon  to  follow.  Some  sink  deep  mto  the  earui, 
others  hide  beneath  stones,  logs,  in  chinks  and  crevices,  others  spin 
aroimd  themselves  silken  cocoons,  others  hang  themselves,  head 
downwards,  beneath  some  projecting  eave,  rail,  plant,  limb  or  leaf, 
others  remain  in  their  wooden  burrows,  or  in  the  fitiit  which  has 
nourished  them,  or  in  the  insect  that  has  afforded  them  food.    They 
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cease  to  eat  and  enter  upon  a  state  resemblinff  a  death-like  sleep. 
They  are  now  called  pw^m  (singular  pupa.)  This  period  of  their 
existence  is  not  generally  as  lon^  as  the  larva  state,  though  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  they  remain  in  it  through  the  winter. 

It  is  in  this  state  they  undergo  that  wonderful  change,  whereby 
the  footless  grub  is  changed  to  the  active  beetle,  the  caterpillar  to 
the  butterfly  or  moth.  A  change  that  was  long  the  study  of  Swam- 
merdam,  Malphigi,  Eeaumur  and  De  Geer — a  change  that  Dr. 
Herold  has  investigated  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  naturalist  and  ad- 
vantages of  an  accomplished  microscopist ;  but  yet  which  remains 
a  change  by  no  means  fully  and  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
theory  of  Swammerdam,  that  beneath  the  larval  skm  lay  hid  the 
moth  or  beetle,  has  been  dissipated  by  the  elaborate  researches  of 
Herold.  As  will  hereafter  be  seen,  all  species  are  not  inactive  in 
this  portion  of  their  lives — some  passing  through  it  without  loss  of 
appetite  or  change  of  form,  save  the  addition  of  rudimentB  of 
wings,  as  in  case  of  Bugs,  Grasshoppers,  etc. 

Having  undergone  their  transformation  in  the  pupa-state,  and 
shed  their  skins,  they  enter  upon  their  last  and  perfect  state,  to 
which  the  name  imago  or  perfect  insect  is  given.  And  when  a 
species  is  described  or  spoken  of,  or  the  term  insect  is  used,  unless 
the  state  or  period  of  existence  is  mentioned,  it  is  always  to  be  un- 
derstood as  applied  to  the  imago  or  perfect  insect. 

The  word  insect^  means  to  cut  into^  and  was  applied  to  this  class 
of  animals  to  express  one  of  its  chief  characters,  that  of  having 
the  body  partially  divided  into  three  parts  by  cross  incisions  or  in- 
dentations. The  three  parts  into  which  the  insect  is  thus  divided 
have  been  respectively  named,  as  follows : 

The  front  part  containing  the  mouth  and  bearing  the  antennae, 
and  eyes  is  the  Head.  The  middle  part,  8npj>orting  the  legs  and 
wings.  Is  the  Thorax.  The  hind  body,  contaming  the  neater  por- 
tion of  the  intestines,  and  the  genital  organs,  is  the  AMomen. 

Beginning  with  the  head  and  moving  backwards  in  our  survey 
of  the  external  horny  skeleton,  the  mouth  is  the  first  and  chief  or- 
gan used  in  the  classification  of  insects.  The  mouths  of  some  in- 
sects are  furnished  with  strong  homy  jaws  made  for  biting ;  diese 
insects  are  called  mandtbulate;  others  are  furnished  with  sucking 
tubes  for  mouths ;  these  are  termed  ha/usteliate. 

In  mandibulate  insects  the  upper  homy  jaws  are  termed  mandi- 
bles :  the  lower,  more  delicate  and  less  exposed  jaws  are  called 
maxUke.    The  upper  lip  is  the  lahrwrrh^  the  under  lip  the  labiu^n. 
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under  the  breast,  as  in  the  Hemiptera,  and  is  called  a  rostrum  or 
beak,  and  in  other  eases  a  thick  snort  tube  ending  in  fleshy  lips,  as 
in  the  common  flies.  AntenruBy  are  two  long  jointed  organs,  one 
of  which  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  head,  between  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  and  the  eyes ;  in  common  pai'lance  they  are  usually 
termed  horns.  These  appendages  or  organs  are  of  various  forms, 
some  slender,  bristle-like,  others  cylindrici'\  toothed,  notched, 
bramched,  feather-like,  clubbed,  forked,  etc.  Some  are  very  short 
and  mostly  hidden,  while  others  are  very  long  and  prominent.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinarv  eyes,  many  insects  have  one,  two  or  three 
little  single  eyes  placed  near  each  other  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
these  are  called  ocelli  or  eyelets,  (singular  ocellus.) 

Although  the  term  thorax  has  been  adopted  as  the  name  of  the 
middle  division  of  the  insect,  yet  it  is  very  often  used  to  designate 
the  upper  surface  of  this  portion ;  also,  the  term  tergwtn  is  applied 
to  the  same  part.  To  the  breast  or  underside  of  the  thorax  the 
names  pectus  and  sternum  have  been  applied,  though  the  latter 
strictly  applies  only  to  a  part  of  the  breast.  The  latter  triangular 
piece  often  seen  between  the  base  of  the  wings  is  the  scutd  or 
soutellum. 

In  those  insects  having  four  wings,  two  of  which  in  repose  cover 
and  hide  those  beneath,  as  in  Beetles,  Grasshoppers  and  JBugs,  the 
upper  ones  are  called  dyt/ra^  or  wing-covers,  the  under  ones  wings. 
The  legs  have  different  names  applied  to  their  different  parts. 
The  thighs  are  called  femora^  (singular  femur);  the  shanks  tihiod^ 
(sin^lar  tihid);  the  toes  or  terminate  joints  collectively  tarsi^  a 
single  joint  tarsus.  Between  the  thigh  and  the  body  are  two 
small  joints,  generally  unimportant,  but  frequently  so  large  as  to 
aid  in  description ;  the  one  next  the  body  is  the  coxa  /  the  one  next 
the  thigh  trochxmter. 

Although  insects  appear  very  sensible  to  external  impressions, 
yet  they  have  a  very  small  brain,  and  a  simple  and  not  very  exten- 
sive system  of  nerves.  Although  it  is  admitted  by  most  entomolo- 
gists that  insects  are  possessed  of  the  senses,  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
taste  and  touch,  yet  tne  organs  of  sight  only  have  been  satisfacto- 
rily determined.  The  organs  of  taste  are  supposed  to  be  in  the 
mouth.  The  organs  of  smell  are  placed  by  some  in  the  antennsB, 
by  others  in  the  palpi,  and  by  Bunneister  in  the  mucous  tunic  of 
the  trachese  or  air-tubes.  The  organs  of  touch  are  variously  lo- 
cated by  different  authors,  in  the  palpi,  antennae  and  tarsi.  And 
lastiiy,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  located  by  Bunneister  in  the  antennae, 
in  which  opinion  he  is  supported  by  such  authors  as  Keaumur, 
Cams,  Strauss-Durckheim,  Oken,  etc.  While  Treviranus  describes 
a  small  drum-like  membrane  on  the  forehead  as  the  organ.  Miller 
oonsidered  the  chirping  apparatus  of  the  grasshopper  as  the  organ 
of  sound.    And  finally,  others  assert  it  is  wholly  unknown. 

The  circulatory  system  of  insects  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  a 
single  dorsal  vessel  lying  along  the  body  just  oeneath  the  dorsal 
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muscles.  It  is  divided  into  several  compartments,  having  no  ap- 
parent outlet,  but  the  blood,  a  cold  and  often  colorless  fluid,  is  sup- 
posed to  permeate  the  walls  of  this  vessel  and  penetrate  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  organs  of  respiration  are  more 
complex  and  singular.  Insects  do  not  breatne  through  their 
mouths,  but  through  little  holes  called  spiracles  or  stigmata^  gen- 
erally nine  in  numoc r,  placed  along  each  side  of  the  body.  Tn^e 
spiracles  open  into  short  air-tubes  connected  with  two  great  longi- 
tudinal vessels  or  tubes  called  trachece^  which  emit  ramifying 
branches  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  digestive  system  is  quite  simple,  beinff,  generally,  a  single 
tube,  divided  into  compartments  pertbmiing  tne  various  functions 
of  the  craw,  gizzard,  stomadi  ana  intestines,  with  occasionally  at- 
tached biliary  vessels.  In  insects,  the  sexes  are  always  in  separate 
individuals.  And  among  the  Hymenoptera  (Bees,  Wasps,  Ants, 
etc.,)  is  foimd  an  anomaly,  that  is,  a  neuter  gender. 

Dr.  Harris  has  given  four  thousand  eight  hundred  as  the  esti- 
mated number  of  species  inhabiting  Massachusetts.  Taking  this 
estimate  together  with  the  number  of  known  Coleoptera  inhabiting 
Illinois,  and  the  proportion  this  order  usually  bears  to  the  whole 
class,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  total  number  ot  snecies  belonging  to 
this  State  at  six  thousand.  To  attempt  to  describe  all  these  species 
separately  would  require  quite  a  number  of  volumes,  and  be  a  use- 
less task,  unless  arranged  in  some  kind  of  classified  order.  In  ord^ 
to  meet  this  difficulty,  naturalists  have  arranged  all  insects  in 
groups,  having  certain  characters  in  common,  by  which  one  group 
may  be  known  from  another. 

The  sub-class  Insecta  is  thus  divided  into  seven  or  eight  large 
groups,  called  orders,  having  for  their  chief  distinguishing  diarac- 
ters,  the  nature  of  the  wings,  metamorphoses  and  mouth. 

Ist  Order — Coleoptera.  (Beetles.)  Biting  or  mandibulated 
insects.  Larvse  grubs.  Win^s,  four ;  two  upper,  thick  corneous 
wing-covers,  called  elytra.    Many  species  injurious;  some  aquatia 

2a  Order — Orthoptera.  (Cockroaches,  Crickets,  Devils-horsee, 
Grasshoppers,  etc.)  Mandibnlated  insects.  Wings,  four;  upper 
pair  thick,  leathery.  Larvae,  like  the  perfect  insect,  except  that 
they  are  destitute  of  wings.  Pupae  active,  with  rudimental  wings. 
All  the  species  injurious,  except  those  belonging  to  the  famDy 
Mantidoe.  which  are  carnivorous. 

3d  Oroer — Neuroptera.      (Dragon-flies,    etc.)    Mandibulated 
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late  insects  haTing  a  spiral  jmbosds.  Wings  fooT)  covered  with 
toumj  Bcalea.  Larve,  caterpillars,  with  feet,  and  distinct  head. 
Species  mostly  vegetable  eaters  in  tJie  larva  state. 

7th  Order — ^H£miftbra«  (Bugs,  Oicada,  Plant  and  Bark-lice, 
etc)  Haustellate  insects,  having  a  homy,  pointed  beak  or  rostrum 
bent  nnder  the  breaet  Wings,  four,  anterior  pair  leathery  and  va- 
rious ;  posterior  pair  membraneons.  LarvsQ  resembling  the  perfect 
insect,  yet  wanting  wings ;  pupsB  active.    Some  species  injurious. 

8th  Order — ^Diptbbjl.  (Husquitoes,  Gnats  and  Flies  with  two 
wings.)  Haustellate  insects,  with  a  short  fleshy  or  homy  sucking 
tube.  Winffs,  two,  membraneous,  in  place  of  the  posterior  pair  are 
two  pediculated  knobs,  called  kalierera.  Larvse  without  feet 
PupsB  quiescent,  and  transformation  complete.  Many  species  in- 
jurious, others  predaceous. 

Besides  the  foregoing  orders,  several  others  have  been  formed 
by  Entomologists,  but  as  they  are  chiefly  subdivisions  of  those 
named,  or  contain  insects  of  httle  interest  to^the  agriculturist,  I 
will  omit  any  further  mention  of  them. 

Taking  the  ratio  of  carnivorous  species,  as  given  by  Mr.  Walsh 
in  hiB  essay,*  at  one-fourth,  and  deoucting  another  fourth  for  non- 
injurious  species,  we  will  l2ien  have,  according  to  the  fore^oingee- 
timate,  th^  thousand  injurious  species  finmd  in  Illinois.  This 
will  give  at  least  two  injurious  species  to  eadi  species  of  plants. 
ThiB,  it  must  be  remembered,  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
original  condition  of  the  State,  \m(xe  it  was  so  materially  changed 
by  the  hand  of  the  agriculturist  and  liie  march  of  civilization.  Sut 
when  the  woodman^  axe  felled  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  the 
bright  plowshare  turned  the  pnurie  sod,  the  natural  counterpoise 
betwe^i  plants  and  insects  was  disturbed^  And,  although  the  in- 
sect food  was  thus  destroyed,  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  re- 
mained. Where  then  were  they  to  turn  for  nourishment }  Ma- 
ture, though  governed  by  fix^  laws,  will  as  &r  as  possible  adapt 
herself  to  circumstances;  the  ascending  stem  will  wmd  around  the 
dod  or  stone  it  cannot  penetrate,  the  groping  vine  will  seek  the 
8trug|^yLn^  ray  that  strives  in  vain  to  reach  it  And  so  the  hungry 
moi^s,  deprived  of  their  native  food,  find  in  the  wheat  and  corn- 
fields, meadows,  orchai^,  gardens  and  vineyards,  a  rich  return 
for  their  loss.  But  this  is  not  the  only  effect  of  tne  disturbance, 
tor  these  introduced  plants  not  only  suffer  from  the  attacks  oi  these 
new  enemies,  but  their  old  foes  ot  othw  climes,  like  blood-hounds, 
are  pursuing.  Thus  that  golden  grain,  the  staff  of  life  to  millions, 
in  its  travefi  from  shore  to  shore,  from  country  to  country,  at  every 
0tep  has  gathered  new  foes,  until  now  their  name  is  legion.  Kever- 
iheless,  nature,  though  slow*paoed,  does  not  forget  her  favorites,  and 
fi>Uowing  into  the  footst^a  of  the  unwary  foe,  she  sends  a  host  of 
wily  parasites  to  check  the  progress  of  the  devastating  hordes.    But 
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eyer-clianging  man  makes  it  neceoiarj  nature  shoald  idso  eon- 
stantl^  be  struggling  to  adapt  herself  to  these  varied  conditions. 
An  injurious  insect  makes  its  i^pearance,  introduced  perhaps  with 
some  new  plant,  for  a  few  years  it  increases  in  numbers,  proving 
more  and  more  injurious  each  returning  season.  But  at  length  an 
enemy  from  its  native  haunts  appears,  and  the  vast  numbers  melt 
away  before  their  destroyers,  until  they  sink  hnck  to  their  allotted 
proportions.  Yet  the  continued  change  in  the  method  of  farminff, 
as  well  as  of  the  farm  products,  and  the  continued  expansion  of  cm- 
tivated  boundaries  assist  in  keeping  up  this  disturbance.  But  as 
to  the  antidote  we  will  speak  hereafter,  and  now  turn  to  the  des- 
criptive part  of  our  work. 


OOLEOPTBRA. 

This  order  consists  of  the  various  species  of  beetles,  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  "hard-shelled  ouffs."  But  the  word  bug, 
when  properly  used,  is  only  applied  to  me  Heteropterous  Hemip- 
Ura,  the  tribe  containing  lie  "Bed-bug.^'  The  chanacteristics  of  the 
order  Coleoptera.  although  briefly  given  heretofore,  may  be  more 
ftdly  stated,  as  loUows :  They  are  biting  insects,  havmg  strong 
and  homy  mandibles,  and  more  delicate  jaws.  BLaving  two  wings 
and  two  wing-covers ;  the  latter,  which  are  termed  dytra^  being 
homy  cases,  meeting  in  a  line  along  the  back ;  the  postmor  or 
under  wings  being  n^mbraneous,  and  when  the  insect  is  at  rest 
folded  beneath  the  wingK»8e8,  so  as  generally  to  be  completely 
hidden.  The  word  Coleopiera  signifies  wings  in  a  sheath,  hence 
the  name  of  the  order.  All  the  species  of  this  order  undergo  a 
complete  transformation ;  in  the  larva  state  they  are  true  grubs, 
some  few,  such  as  those  that  reside  in  nuts  and  other  fruits  being 
footless,  but  the  greater  portion  have  feet  Having  changed  into 
pupee  they  are  completely  inactive,  wrapped  in  their  hara  outer 
skin,  like  a  mmnmy  in  its  bandages ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
cease  eating  until  they  come  forth  perfect  insects.  When  they 
reach  the  perfect  state,  they  as  well  as  all  other  trae  insects,  cease 
to  ffTow,  and  a  little  beetle  will  never  become  a  large  one,  a  little  fly 
win  remain  a  little  fly  until  it  ceases  to  exist 

This  order  contains  more  species  than  any  other,  amounting  to 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  class.  Thwe  are  probably  flfky  tiion- 
sand  known  species  already  determined,  named  and  catalogued. 
In  the  United  States  at  least  ten  thousand  species  have  be^  de- 
termined ;  and  in  Illinois  about  one  thousand  of  the  named  spedea 
have  been  ascertained.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  when  all  the 
Illinois  species  have  been  determined,  the  number  will  readi  six- 
teen or  seventeen  himdred.  As  I  know  of  no  better  plan  to  pur^ 
sue  than  the  one  I  adopted  in  my  "Entomoloffical  Notes,''  pub- 
lished in  t\ie  Pra4He  Farmer^  I  shall  follow  it,  w^idi  is,  first  to  give 
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fiamily  characters  and  tken  describe  those  species  belonging  to  it 
that  are  most  numerous  and  most  injurious.  And  while  passing 
through  a  portion  of  the  order,  I  will  be  compelled  to  pass  over  the 
same  ground  traversed  in  my  "  Notes ;"  but  in  order  to  make  this 
eesay  connected  so  lar  as  it  goes,  this  cannot  be  avoided.  It  does 
not  matter  to  me  how  much  I  am  accused  of  copying,  if  I  can  jdaoe 
before  the  farming  portion  of  our  citizens  that  which  will  benefit, 
and  whidi  is  not  otherwise  easy  of  access.  Where  we  wish  to  des- 
cribe a  species  or  a  fiunily,  our  description,  if  correct,  must  corres- 
pond with  that  of  former  writers,  whether  we  take  it  from  the  in- 
sect or  the  books.  I  will,  in  all  cases,  where  I  have  the  specimens 
at  hand,  take  my  specific  descriptions  from  them,  so  that  if  I  mis- 
name I  may  not  misdescribe. 

Meloix^nthidjb. — This  is  the  name  of  the  first  group  of  beetles  to 
which  I  invite  attention.  By  the  English  entomologists  this  group  is 
usually  raised  to  the  rwik  of  a  fiunily ;  bj  Latreille  it  was  given  as 
a  Bubdivision  of  his  great  fiunily  iMmdhoorma,  a  name  riven  to  an 
extensive  group  having  antennsB  terminated  with  a  lameUated  club. 
It  is  at  present  included  by  Dr.  Leoonte  in  his  Scarabeidm^  corres- 

B^ndin^  with  the  Linnsdan  g;enus  Soa/rabcBus^  and  the  Petalooera  oi 
omenl.  And  is  thus  distinguished :  Antennss  with  the  termi- 
nal ^ints  forming  a  lameUated  dub,  (a  club  of  flat,  plate-like  joints) 
therjoints  moveable.    L^  with  spines  suited  to  digging. 

The  MdolorUMda^  which  by  this  arrangement  wul  be  considered 
a  subdivision  of  the  last  namea  family,  may  be  further  distinguished 
thus :  The  body  is  oblong-oval,  convex,  generally  thick  and  fleshy, 
mcwatly  of  a  brownish  color,  vairing,  acceding  to  the  species,  from  a 
dull  yellow  to  a  dark  brown  or  black ;  also,  varying  in  size  from  one- 
fiith  to  one  inch  long,  (this  applies  to  the  species  of  Illinois.  The 
antennse  have  from  seven  to  ten  joints,  including  the  joints  of  the 
dab,  (mostly  ten ;)  the  club  is  always  lameUated,  that  is,  composed 
of  plates  folding  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  sometimes  of  six  or  five, 
but  usuaUy  consisting  of  three  joints  or  plates.  The  mandibles  are 
famished  at  base  on  the  inner  side  witn  an  oval  space  crossed  by 
ridges  like  a  file.  The  wing-cases  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  the 
ab&men,  leaving  the  hinder  extremity  exposed.  The  legs  are 
rather  long,  the  first  pair  armed  externally  with  two  or  three  teeth, 
and  the  claws  at  the  tips  of  the  feet  are  notched  beneath  or  split  at 
the  end.    The  spedes  feed  exdusively  on  living  vegetable  matter. 

Laofmoaterna  pHonooUdSj  Ejioch. — ^The  hai^-necked  leaf-eater. 
This  is  the  Jlfelotontha  piUmcolUd^  Say.;  i^  M.  trisUs^  Fabr.,  and 
I^A^lcfphaga  piiosiooU^  Kn.  and  Harris. 

Head  and  thorax  reddish-brown,  covered  with  long  pale  yeUowish 
hair.  The  head  has  the  front  edge  entire,  rounded  and  sUghtly 
tamed  upward,  punctured ;  it  is  smaU,  much  narrower  than  the 
thorax.  The  thorax  is  also  punctured,  lateral  edges  suddenly  di- 
lated in  the  middle,  convex  aboye«  Scutel  trian^ilar  rounded  at 
tiie  tip,  reddish-brown,  punctured,  hairy.    Elytra  pale  reddish- 
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yellow,  punctured  but  not  grooved,  covered  with  hair,  the  sntare 
dark  red,  and  the  margins  of  the  suture  or  central  meeting  line,  a 
little  deeper  shade,  sughtly  ridged  and  lees  punctured  and  lees 
hairy  than  the  other  portions  of  the  elytra.  The  breast  is  hairy ; 
the  entire  under  side  of  a  bri^t  reddish-brown.  The  dub  of  tJie 
antennse  pale  yellow,  and  three  jointed.  This  species  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  perfect  state,  in  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  Illinois,  early  in  May.  And  when  the  ground  is  being  8|]^ed 
or  plowed  in  April  hundreds  of  them  are  cast  out,  already  m  the 
perfect  state,  but  then  of  a  pale  creamy  color.  Some  warm,  sultry 
evening,  early  in  May,  about  dusk  in  the  evening,  thev  can  be 
seen  struggling  through  the  thick  grass  beneath  which  thev  have 
undergone  their  transformations.  At  first  they  appear  scarcely  able 
to  rise,  disengaging  themselves  from  the  grass,  and  taking  wing, 
for  a  few  moments  they  move  slowly  along  just  above  tlie  grass, 
making  a  dull,  buzzing  and  peculiar  noise.  At  length  they  sue- 
ceed  in  gaining  a  hight  sufficient  to  clear  the  fences  and  the  shrub- 
bery, when  they  start  off,  generally  in  considerable  droves  and  in 
one  direction,  following  the  current  of  the  air  if  a  breeze  is  stirring, 
or  pursuing  the  course  of  some  lane  or  valley.  If  caught  and  ex* 
amined  at  this  time  they  will  be  found  of  a  mudi  paler  color  than 
above  described.  I  recollect  one  season,  some  three  or  four  vears 
ago,  to  have  noticed  an  armv  of  these  insects  moving  through  our 
town  from  west  to  east,  a  breeze  setting  that  way.  They  com- 
menced moving  at  dusk,  and  continued  passing  until  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  They  moved  along  just  over  our  heads,  one  oc- 
casionally striking  our  hats;  the  colunm  appeared  to  be  ei^ht  or 
ten  feet  deep,  but  not  regular ;  of  its  width  I  nad  no  means  oi  judg- 
ing. Although  I  use  the  word  colunm,  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  intimating  they  were  in  dose  order,  being  two  or  three  feet 
apart.  They  remain  in  the  perfect  state  two  or  three  weeks,  and, 
having  paired  and  deposited  their  eggs,  die.  At  what  time  the 
female  deposits  her  e^^  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  from  the  fact  that 
they  live  out  a  short  time,  we  may  condude  they  are  deposited 
about  the  first  of  June.  I  have  betbre  me  a  gravid  female  which 
was  taken  about  the  first  of  last  June.  This  species,  in  all  proba- 
bility, like  the  European  Codkchafer,  {Mdolontha  vulgaHs)  aepos- 
its  its  eggs  some  inches  in  the  ground  beneath  the  roots  of  the  grass. 
From  these  in  the  course  of  a  &w  days,  or  few  weeks  at  farthest,  aire 
hatched  little  whitish  grubs,  with  six  legs  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body,  and  with  strong l)rown Jaws;  the  grub,  when  fully  grown, 
somewhat  resembles  the  grub  of  the  common  dung-beet^,  but  is 
smaller.  It  is  slightly  ^ikffged  bdiind,  and  when  at  rest  is  generally 
coiled  up^  and  lying  on  one  side ;  in  fact  this  appears  to  be  its  natu- 
ral position.  It  is  supposed  the  larvse  of  this  species,  as  well  as  of 
other  spedes  belonging  to  this  subn&mily,  remam  in  the  larva  state 
from  three  to  five  years.  "Diese  larvsB,  m  connection  with  those  of 
other  allied  spedes,  have  prov^i  exceedingly  injurious,  not  only  in 
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other  countries,  but  in  Illinois,  devouring  the  roots  of  grass  to  snch 
an  extent  as  in  some  cases  to  destroy  wole  meadows.  Dr.  Har- 
ris, in  speaking  of  Z.  quertdna^  (another  species  also  found  abun- 
dantly in  this  State)  says :  "The  grubs  devour  the  roots  of  grass 
and  OT  other  plants,  and  in  many  places  tiie  turf  may  be  turned  up 
like  a  carpet  in  consequence  of  tne  destruction  of  the  rootst"  I 
have  seen  a  similar  complaint  in  regard  to  the  actions  of  the  same 
insect  in  Ohio ;  and  in  tne  PrOAHe  Fa/rmer^  October  17,1861,  I  see 
a  somewhat  similar  complaint  respectinff  this  insect,  from  DuPage 
and  Will  counties,  in  Illinois,  by  Mr.  Cliflford.  The  latter  writer 
also  irtates  that  it  had  destroyed  five  acres  of  strawberry  plants  for 
Mr.  Kidder.  Mr.  Walsh  tells  us  in  the  same  paper  (August  9, 
1860)  that  he  is  satisfied  the  larvro  of  this  species  is  guilty  of  cut- 
ting ofi"  young  corn  and  other  young  plants.  And  my  own  obser^ 
vations  have  convinced  me  that  one  great  difficulty  tne  farmers  in 
this  section  meet  with  in  attempting  to  have  meadows,  is  the  injury 
cansed  by  the  larvse  of  these  insects.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  while  the  Z.  ^mercma^  or  "  May-bug,"  prevails  in  Northern 
lUinois,  the  JL.  puosicolMs  is  most  abundant  m  Southern  Illinois. 
And  the  statement  by  Mr.  Walsh  {Prairie  Farmer^  June  13, 1861) 
diat  he  has  taken  but  a  single  specmien  of  the  latter  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rock  Island,  goes  to  prove  that  species  is  not  distributed  in  equd 
abundance  throughout  tne  State.  The  same  article  states  that  this 
Bped^,  in  the  perfect  state,  proved  very  destructive  to  rose  bushes, 
raspberry  bushes,  vines,  and  even  fruit  trees,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pana,  Illinois,  eating  the  leaves  and  buds.  Before  closing,  in  re- 
gard to  the  larvfiB  of  these  insects,  I  may  add  that  M.  DeHaan  has 
£>en  the  following  character  by  which  to  distinguish  these  from 
e  larv©  of  allied  tribes :  "  Head  broad  as  the  body ;  terminal 
segment  bilobed." 

r  or  the  purpose  of  identification,  I  will  give  short  descriptions 
of  a  few  other  species  of  this  tribe  found  in  this  State. 

L,  quercina^  Knoch. — It  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  color,  smooth, 
not  hairy,  but  finely  punctured ;  each  elytron,  or  wing-case,  has 
two  or  three  slightly  elevated,  somewhat  irregular,  lopgitudinal 
lines  on  it.  The  breast  is  clothed  with  fine,  short  yellowish  hairs. 
Length  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch.  Some  specimens  are  very 
dark  brown,  almost  black. 

In  order  to  avoid  confasion,  I  will  give  a  list  of  the  synonyms  of 
this  genus  and  species.  First  of  the  genus,  Zacfmastema,  Hope ; 
PhyUophaaaj  Harris ;  Anoylonychay  Slanchard.  I  take  the  first, 
beciuse  adopted  by  Dr.  Leconte  in  his  late  work*  The  syngnyms 
(rf  the  species  are  qv^rema^  Knoch. ;  fervida^  Olivier ;  fervens^ 
Sdionherr;  da^aMi^hAThy. 

The  grub  of  this  species  is  a  white  worm,  with  a  brown  or  black- 
ish head,  and  as  much  as  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  when  fully 
grown  as  large  as  a  man's  little  finger.  In  admtion  to  what  has 
^eady  been  said  concerning  this  species,  Dr.  Harris  states  that 
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the  perfect  insect  feeds  on  the  l6a\re8  of  trees,  especially  those  of 
the  cherry  tree. 

L.  balia^  Say. — Chestnut-brown,  head  and  thorax  very  dark  red- 
disli-brown,  head  ahnost  black.  Body  cylindrical ;  head  punctured ; 
the  upper  lip  (or  strictly  clypeus)  broadly  notched  and  shffhtly  bent 
upwards,  beneath  this  is  a  fringe  of  recurved  hairs ;  thorax  and 
breast  slightly  hairy :  scutel  semi-circular;  elytra  punctured,  not 
striate,  hairy,  lighter  color  tlian  the  thorax.  Legs  somewhat  long 
and  slender,  beneath  bright  brownish  red.  The  claws  of  the  feet 
are  furnished  with  a  strong  tooth  on  the  middle,  and  are  angled 
at  the  base.  Len^h  about  five  eights  of  an  indi;  width,  across 
the  elytra,  tliree-eights. 

Dr.  Melsheimer  speaks  of  this  species  being  very  abundant  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  vear,  and  of  the  loud  Jiumming  sound  pro- 
duced by  them  after  mght,  and  that  it  is  common  on  the  leaves  of 
deciduous  forest  trees.  This  species  is  more  abundant  here  than 
Z.  quercma.    Its  habits  are  similar  to  the  other  species  named. 

Serica  sericea^  Knoch.  (Otudloplia  aerlcea^  of  Hjirris. — ^This  is 
a  small  beetle,  varving  in  color  from  a  light  brown  to  almost 
black,  with  a  silky  lustre.  Head  with  a  few  hairs  on  it,  densely 
punctured,  front  slightly  turned  up,  and  slightly  notched ;  thorax 
punctured ;  scutel  longer  than  wide,  triangular ;  elytra  striated  or 
grooved  and  punctured ;  anterior  tibial  two-toothed.  Length 
about  one-third  of  an  inch.  A  variable  species,  of  which  a  light 
colored  variety  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  here. 

S.  vespertina^  Schonh. — Is  similar  to  the  last  named  species,  rather 
smaller ;  head  and  thorax  reddish  brown,  elytra  paler ;  liead  densely 
punctured,  clypeus  reflected,  emarginate  at  the  sides ;  elytra  deeply 

frooved, intermediate  ridges  convex, grooves  irregularly  punctured; 
eneath,  dull  reddish  brown. 

Dr.  Ilarris  says  the  two  last  species  attack  the  leaves  of  the  sweet- 
brier,  on  which  they  are  found  in  profusion  in  the  evening,  about 
the  last  of  June.  1  have  generally  taken  them  on  low  s&ibbery 
and  about  blackberry  patches.  1  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  the 
opinion  they  feed,  in  the  pei-fect  state,  chiefly  on  the  buds  and 
leaves  of  the  various  species  of  llosacaea,  I  am,  in  feet,  inclined 
to  believe  the  nonnal  habit  of  the  insects  of  this  sub-femily  in  the 
perfect  state  is  to  feed  on  Itosaccom  plants ;  while  in  the  larva 
state  they  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  various  species  of  ChramvruB. 

Macrodactyhi$  subspvnoms^  Fabr. — This  is  the  noted  "Rose- 
bug,"  or  "  Rose-chafer,"  and  has  been  so  thoroughly  noticed  in 
numerous  periodicals  throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the  ooon- 

S,  tliat  1  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  already  been  written. 
though  so  destructive  in  soni3  parts  even  of  our  own  State,  y^ 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  rare  in  Jackson,  Franklin  and 
Williamson  counties.  Some  years  ago,  when  first  entering  upon 
the  study  of  Entomology,  I  received  a  box  of  named  insects  from 
a  friend,  among  these  was  one  marked  with  this  name.    The  kind 
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tlixis  marked  is  abundant,  (a  C5etonian)bnt  is  as  different  from  the 
" Eose-bug "  as  cow  is  from  a  deer.  The  "Rose-chafer  "  is  about 
ofie-third  of  an  inch  lonff,  body  slender.  It  is  covered  with  buff 
colored  scales  or  down,  which  ffive  it  a  brownish  yellow  appearance. 
If  these  scales  are  rubbed  off,  the  h^gwi,  thorax  and  under  side 
will  appear  black,  and  the  wing-covers  a  li^t  brown.  The  antennae 
brownish  yellow,  black  at  the  tips,  nine-jointed,  the  terminal  club 
three-jointed. 

Dr.  Harris  says,  (in  his  latitude,  Massachusetts^  they  come  lorth 
from  the  groxmd  during  the  second  week  in  tfune.  From  Dr. 
Fitch's  reports  and  newspaper  articles  concerning  it,  I  suppose 
(for  I  cannot  say  from  personal  observation)  that  it  appears  in  this 
State  about  the  first  of  June.  From  the  last  named  author  we  aleo 
learn  that  a  few  years  back  it  was  quite  destructive  in  Mercer 
eoanty,  in  this  State,  to  apple  orchards,  invading  the  trees  when 
the  young  apples  were  about  the  size  of  hazelnuts,  gathering  upon 
them  like  swarming  bees,  wholly  consuming  the  fruit  and  attack- 
ing the  leaves.  But  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  certain  localities, 
and  I  have  searched  our  agricultural  ^pers  in  vain  for  three  vears 
past  to  find  any  serious  complaint  against  it.  Various  methods  for 
its  extermination  are  given  by  the  two  authors  named,  but  the 
most  effectual  seems  to  be  destroying  by  hand,  shaking  into  water, 
vessels,  sheets,  or  something  of  the  kind,  so  they  can  be  destroyed. 
But  this  is  sometimes  impossible,  on  account  of  their  immense 
number. 

Before  proceedingto  give  any  farther  remedies  against  the  insects 
I  have  described,  1  will  give  descriptions  of  two  or  three  other 
species,  which,  although  not  embraced  in  MeloUmihidm  as  above  re- 
stricted, yet  differ  but  little  from  the  characters  of  that  sub-family. 

l^eUdnota pwnctata^  Linn.-r- About  one  inch  long;  front  of  the 
head  bronzed,  the  posterior  part  (of  the  head)  greenish,  with  a 
eoppery  lustre.  Thorax  brownish-yellow,  with  a  black  dot  on  each 
ride.  Scutel  dark  green.  Elytra  brownish-yellow,  with  tliree  black 
dots  on  each.  Beneath,  dark  gjreen.  Antennee  ten-Jointed,  terminal 
dub  tiiree  jointed.  This  species  is  quite  common  m  Southern  Lli- 
nois,  yet  I  have  not  found  it  to  be  very  injurious.  Dr.  Harris  states 
that  it  is  found  on  the  cultivated  and  wild  grape-vine,  sometimes  in 
^eat  abundance,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  In  this 
uititude  it  makes  its  appearance  as  early  as  June.  Dr.  Leconte 
gays  the  various  species  of  JitUeUni,  the  tribe  to  which  this  species 
belongs,  live  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  Although  we  have  an  abun- 
dance of  wild  grape-vines  in  this  section,  yet  I  have  found  it  more 
numerous  about  cultivated  grounds  than  in  the  woods.  The 
larvae  reside  chiefly  in  decaying  stumps  and  roots. 
^  Anamala  va/rioms^  Fabr. — Is  a  small  species  scarcely  one-third  of 
im  inch  long ;  having  the  head  and  the  thorax,  of  the  male,  green- 
ish-black margined  with  pale  yellow,  thickly  punctured.  The 
wing-covers  are  a  dull  yellow,  occasionally  varied  with  indistinct 
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brownish  splotches;  grooved,  and  pimctuped  in  the  grooves.  L^s, 
and  all  beneath,  brown.  This  species  is  subject  to  considerable  va- 
riations in  color.  It  is  said  to  depredate  upon  grape-vines  and 
Somac,  bat  the  sjpecimens  I  have  observed,  by  no  means  few,  have 
gener^j  been  fonnd  in  fields  on  the  larger  weeds,  bladLberry* 
bushes,  and  other  shrubs.    I  know  nothing  concerning  its  larvsa. 

Although  the  larvse  of  the  foregoing  species  differ  more  or  leas 
in  their  habits,  yet  as  has  been  stated,  they  are  mostly  injurioua  to 
meadows  and  ^ass  lands.  And  as  they  are  hid  beneath  the  ground 
while  committmg  their  depredations,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
reach  them,  so  as  to  dislodge  them.  And  as  the  perfect  insects 
generally  hide  themselves  during  the  day  time,  their  extermina- 
tion is  difficult  in  this  state.  Various  methods,  as  burning  the  sod, 
to  kill  the  larvse,  and  destroying  the  perfect  insects  bv  shaking 
them  from  the  trees  and  burning  or  crushing  them,  have  beat 
adopted ;  but  generally  with  partifil  or  but  little  success.  In  some  of 
the  European  countries  chilifren  have  been  hired  to  gather  and  de- 
stroy the  Cockchafers;  which  after  all  is  probalSy  as  good  a 
metnod  as  can  be  adopted  in  our  country.  W  ashes  as  a  general 
thing,  are  but  poor  remedies,  especially  where  entire  fields  are  to 
protect.  They  may  do  sometimes  to  save  a  &vorite  tree,  bush  or 
vine,  or  a  single  garden  bed,  but  to  attempt  their  application  to 
field  crops  is  a  waste  of  time.  I  should  think  the  application  of 
gypsum,  (yr  something  of  that  nature,  appropriate  to  the  plant,  and 
calculated  to  assist  its  growth,  would  be  one  means  of  counteract- 
ing the  injury  of  these  species, 

li.  Tavemy,  in  experimenting  on  the  larv©  of  the  Emqpean 
Cockchafer,  ascertained  that  the  most  violent  poisons  did  notafEeot 
them,  whilst  alkalies  proved  speedily  destructive.  This  may  be  a 
guide  where  topical  implications  are  possible.  Hogs  and  domestic 
towls  are  fond  of  them,  and  so  £Eir  as  we  will  ^ve  them  an  oppois 
tunity,  will  assist  in  destroying  them.  It  is  said  the  skunk  is  fond 
of  the  perfect  insects,  but  raising  this  quadruped  for  this  purpose 
is  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to.  1  have  occasionally  seen  ants  at- 
tack even  the  perfect  insect  and  destroy  them  despite  their  des- 
perate struggles  to  escape,  but  this  generally  happens  to  individuals 
m  some  way  previously  injured.  It  is  probable  their  most  dreaded 
enemies  in  their  larva  state  are  to  be  found  among  the  camiverons 
Cbleoptera.  In  France,  the  golden  ground-beetle  devours  the 
Cockchafer,  and  although  this  species  is  not  found  here,  yet  species 
closely  allied  and  with  similar  habits  are  abxmdant^  some  of  whidi 
likely  prey  upon  our  "May-bugs.''  These  carmverous  groimd- 
beetles  generally  hide  under  rails,  logs,  wheat-shocks,  hay-stados, 
etc.,  ana  when  the  farmer  removes  these  things  and  sees  a  number 
of  flat,  dark  beetles  hastily  retreating  to  some  hiding  plaoe,  he 
should  not  interrupt  them,  they  are  his  Mends,  and  have  been 
there  in  search  of  nis  enemies. 

I  think  that  a  frequent  chajige  of  place  in  meadows,  although 
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attended  with  trouble,  ib  the  Burest  remedy  in  Illinois,  where  the 
aoil  Ib  bo  deep  and  eaBily  penefrated.  As  the  prairies  are  plowed 
np  and  cultivated,  the  custorbed  insectB  mnst  seek  nourishment  in 
the  meadows  and  fields  of  grass. 

liXJOAmDM. — ^This  family  may  be  easily  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing distinct  characters: 

Antennse  ten-jointed,  ususQly  bent  or  geniculate,  the  terminal 
KHuts  forming  a  pectinate  club,  but  not  movable.  Legs  suited  to 
burrowinff ;  tarsi  slender,  five-jointed,  last  joint  long.  (Be  it  re- 
membered, the  fiv&^'ointed  tarsi  are  common  to  many  fiunilies.) 

Luoamis  dama^  Fabr. — ^The  Stag-beetle.  This  is  a  well  known 
species,  easily  distinguished  by  the  enormous  mandibles  of  the  male. 
It  is  of  a  maho^v  color,  tne  sur&ce  of  the  entire  insect  beinff 
smooth  and  polidiecL  The  upper  jaws  of  the  male  are  extended 
into  long,  curved,  horn-like  appendages,  furnished  internally  be- 
yond the  middle  with  a  little  tooth.  Length  about  one  inch  and  a 
quarter.  I  have  described  this  species  fi-om  Dr.  Harris  and  some 
qpeeimens  I  have,  and  this  is  the  name  ffiven  to  the  specimens  in 
the  various  cabinets  in  Illinois,  and  to  the  specimens  sent  to  me, 
and  it  is  certainly  found  here,  but  some  specimens  I  have  taken 
here,  and  that  I  have  seen  thus  named,  do  not  correspond 
with  that  description.  I  will,  therefore,  describe  a  specimen 
from  my  collection.  The  head  and  elytra  a  mahogany-brown, 
the  thorax  a  shade  darker,  the  underside  of  the  abdomen  red,  the 
thorax  and  head  covered  with  white,  silky  hair.  The  upper  jaws 
are  nearly  three-fourths  of  sn  inch  long,  curved,  slightly  puno- 
tared  with  very  fine,  distant,  superficial  punctures;  on  themner 
edge  of  these  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  head,  or  one- 
third  their  length,  is  a  strong  spine-like  tooth,  pointing  slightly 
backwards,  beyond  this,  along  the  inner  edge,  there  are  on  eacn 
jaw  from  eight  to  ten  little  square  black  teem,  the  tips  are  forked 
or  pronged,  the  um>^  or  outer  prong  being  the  largest,  and  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inw  long.  The  he^  is  broad,  kidney-shaped ;  a 
sharp,  semi-circular  ridge  running  aronnd  firom  immediately  above 
one  e^e  to  the  other;  tms  ridge  Sas  a  deep,  broad,  roimded  fissure 
dividmg  it  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Tnorax  much  broader  than 
long,  widened  a  Uttle  oehind  the  middle,  a  little  roogher  than  the 
hef^  or  elytra,  by  what  appear  to  be  confluent  punctures.  ElytnL 
with  very  fine,  shallow  punctures,  a  few  larger  ones  near  the  dorsal 
suture.  Legs  long  mid  slender,  nearly  equaling  the  entire  len^ 
of  the  body.  The  antennae  abruptly  elbowed  at  the  end  of  me 
first  joint,  which  is  half  the  whole  length,  and  hairy,  and  enlarged 
at  its  outer  end ;  the  terminal  club  four-jointed.  From  immedi- 
ately over  the  antericwr  canthus  of  the  eye  arises  a  spine  which  ex- 
tends backwards  and  obliouely  downwards  nearly  half  across  the 
eye.  Length,  exclusive  oi  the  jaws,  one  inch  and  three-eighths ; 
length  of  Sytara,  seven-eighths ;  width  of  head,  five-dghths.  This 
applies  to  the  male.    The  female  is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
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in  lesgth,  similar  in  color  and  markii^  except  that  the  breast  is 
not  80  hairy.  The  jaws  are  much  smaUer,  hardlv  one-third  as  long 
as  the  males,  with  a  single  internal  tooth.  Tne  legs  are  mnch 
more  robust  and  shorter,  while  the  spines  on  them  are  mach 
stronger.  Althon^  I  have  never  seen  a  description  of  the 
Z.  elaphus^  Fabr.,  yet  I  am  strongly  indined  to  believe  these  in- 
dividuals belonff  to  that  species,  and  for  the  present  I  give  th^n  as 
such.  The  grubs  of  these  insects  are  long  and  thick,  nearly  cjrl- 
indrical,  and  of  a  whitish  color,  fumiehed  with  strong  jaws,  six 
feet,  and  lying  on  their  sides,  as  other  Scarab»ian  larvee.  They  re- 
side chiefly  in  the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees.  Hie  dama^  accoraing 
to  Dr.  Harris,  preferring  old  apple  trees,  willows  and  oaks.  The 
dofph'm  (or  species  last  aescribed)  appears  to  be  most  numerous  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Oaks  and  Tulip-trees  ("Poplar.")  I  recollect 
to  have  caught  a  female  on  a  Cottonwood  <m  the  bank  of  the  river 
one  evening.  The  perfect  insect  is  found  here  in  July,  and  proba- 
bly as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  June.  Thev  are  fond  of  the  sw 
and  sweet  vegetable  juices,  which  appear  to  be  their  principal  fooa 
in  this  stage  of  their  existence. 

I  will  describe  another  very  conmion  Ijpecies  belonging  to  this 
family,  which,  although  not  injurious,  'should  be  known,  that  it 
may  not  be  charged  with  the  cnmes  of  others. 

Passalus  cormdus^  Fabr. — ^Black  or  blackish  over  the  entire  sur- 
face, occasionally  tinged  with  red  beneath  md  along  the  sid^. 
Mandibles  exserted,  broad  or  rather  deep  and  strong,  a  tooth  on 
the  upper  edge  beyond  the  middle,  and  about  three  strong  teeth  at 
the  tips :  inclosing  between  them  a  brush  of  dark  red  hSr.  An- 
tennae dbowed,  hairy,  terminal  club  four-jointed.  Head  narrower 
than  the  thorax,  wider  than  long;  from  the  center  of  the  head  a 
broad,  flat,  bent  hook  or  horn  in  the  shape  of  a  saake^s  head,  bend- 
ing forward ;  on  each  side,  just  over  the  eye,  is  a  short  ridge  ex- 
tending backwards  and  inwards.  Thoarax  almost  square  and 
slightly  convex,  rounded  at  the  posterior  comers,  smooth,  a  single 
indented  line  along  the  centre.  The  elytra,  deeply  and  regularly 
grooved.  Legs  rwust,  sjrined  and  hairy.  Length  about  one  inch 
and  a  half,  width  half  an  inch.  The  lame  of  this  species  are  very 
large  white  grubs,  found  in  old  decaying  or  quite  rotten  1(^8,  where 
also  the  perfect  insect  is  usually  found;  tibeir  only  food  appears  to 
be  the  decaying  wood.  They  certainly  are  not  injurious,  but  on 
the  contranr  are  beneficial,  hastening  the  change  of  v^etable  mat- 
ter into  soil. 

ELATEEiDiB. — There  is  scarcely  an  individual,  child  or  adult,  to 
be  found  who  is  unacquainted  wifii  tfie  "  Sprin^beetles,"  or  as  they 
are  often  termed,  "Jumping-Jacks,"  " Snapmng-Jacks,"  "Click- 
beetles,"  etc.  The  insects  of  this  family  are  mstin^uished  by  long, 
narrow,  flattened  bodies,  tapering  behind,  and  of  a  firm  consistenee. 
The  posterior  angles  of  the  thorax  are  produced  into  spines  ex- 
tendmg  along  the  should^^  of  the  elytra.  The  breast  oithe  front 
thorax  is  extended  forward  beneath  the  mouth,  and  is  also  pro- 
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duced  backwards  into  a  long  point  or  process  whicli  is  received 
into  a  groove  or  excavation  in  the  middle  of  the  breast.  These 
insects  have  the  power,  when  placed  upon  their  backs,  by  a  sudden 
jerk,  of  throwing  themselves  upwards  from  the  surface  on  which 
they  are  lying,  and  falling  on  tneir  feet.  The  internal  processes 
and  muscles  of  the  thorax  are  so  arranged,  as  to  give  mem  the 
power  of  rapidly  and  forcibly  bending  the  body  at  its  middle  joint, 
and  the  external  process  of  tne  breast  gives  direction  to  the  force. 
The  anterior  portion  receiving  the  greater  impetus,  the  body  turns 
over  in  the  air,  and  the  insect  regains  its  feet,  which  from  the  short- 
ness of  its  legs  it  would  otherwise  be  imable  to  do. 

The  larvae  of  these  insects  are  long,  slender,  cylindrical  worms, 
the  surface  smooth,  the  segments  distinctly  marked  by  the  cross 
cut  or  incision,  but  having  no  indentations.  They  have  received 
the  name  "Wire-worms,"  from  their  shape.  They  are  all  vegeta- 
ble eaters,  some  residing  in  felled  or  dead  timber,  whilst  others 
live  in  the  gi'ound,  feeding  on  roots,  especially  of  the  grasses.  The 
great  difficmty  of  tracing  them  through  their  transformations  has 
left  us  in  ignorance,  in  most  cases,  as  to  what  species  a  particular 
larva  belongs. 

The  largest  of  our  species  is  the  Alam  oovlainia^  Linn.  General 
color  black,  covered  in  some  places  with  a  white  down,  especially 
on  the  head,  thorax,  base  of  elytra  and  beneath.  Head  much  nar- 
rower than  the  thorax ;  antennae  deeply  serrated,  {i.  e.^  teeth  on 
one  side,  like  a  hand-saw,)  nearly  as  long  as  the  thorax.  The 
thorax  oblong,  longer  than  wide,  with  blunt  spines  at  the  posterior 
angles ;  marked  on  each  side  of  the  middle  with  a  large,  elliptical, 
velvety,  black,  eye-like  spot,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  white  down. 
Elytra  grooved.  Length  generally  something  over  one  inch  and  a 
half,  width  half  an  inch.  The  larvae  of  this  species  is  a  long, 
slender,  smooth,  sub-cylindrical  worm,  when  fuUy  grown  exceeding 
two  incnes  in  length.  Its  general  color  is  a  creamy  yellow,  with  a 
reddish  tinge  in  some  parts :  the  head  and  upper  side  oi  one  or 
two  of  the  front  segments,  dark  brown ;  the  fast  segment  black, 
having  a  semi-circular  notch  at  the  end,  furnished  internally  with 
little  saw-like  teeth.  Dr.  Harris  says  he  has  found  many  of  these 
grubs  in  old  apple  trees,  where  they  had  devoured  the  wood.  I 
have  taken  them  from  dead  trees  and  old  logs  in  the  fields,  and  often 
found  them  in  company  with  the  larvae  of  Pcmalua  corrvutus. 
Whether  they  depredate  upon  the  roots  of  plants  that  often  pene- 
trate these  decaying  logs,  I  know  not. 

Gratonychus  orevicoUiSy  Herbst.  {Mda/notics  dnereudy  Harris.) 
This  species  is  about  three-fifths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  uniform,  red- 
dish-brown color,  covered  with  short  depressed,  pale,  yellowish 
hairs,  which  give  the  insect  an  "ashen  hue.''  Head,  convex, 
rounded  on  front  edge ;  antennae  pale  red,  short.  Thorax  convex, 
not  contracted  near  the  lateral  spines ;  spines  obtuse,  basal  margin, 
having  a  distinct  fissure.    Elytra  striate,  punctured  with  regular 
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lines  of  punctures.  Tarsi  hairy,  claws  pectinate.  Dr.  Leconte, 
(Class  r,  Am.  Coleoptera,  1861,  page  170),  says :  "  Our  species  are 
numerous,  and  all  oelong  to  Meianotus,  for  which  I  unfortunately 
adopted  the  more  recent  name,  CratonychtLS^  in  my  revision  of  the 
Elateridae  of  the  United  States."  Yet,  on  page  32  of  the  same 
work,  I  find  he  adopts  the  name  Mdamjotm^  for  a  genus  of  Har- 
palini,  therefore  I  retain  the  name  above  given  of  this  genus. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  the  timbered  portions  of  Southern 
Illinois,  and  probablv  throughout  the  State.  I  have  frequently 
shaken  them,  as  well  as  other  kindred  species,  by  dozens  from  a 
single  hickory  bush.  They  appear  in  the  spring,  about  April,  and 
continue  until  June. 

(7.  communis^  Schonh.  This  species  closely  resembles  the  last, 
but  is  smaller,  being  only  half  an  inch  long ;  is  rather  lighter 
brown,  and  the  thorax  has  a  longitudinal  indentation  or  furrow  in 
the  middle,  deepest  on  the  anterior  half.  This  species,  although 
not  so  abundant  in  this  section  as  some  others,  is  by  no  means  rare. 

Monocrepidiua  Idbatm^  Say.  General  color,  an  ashy  brown; 
being  covered  with  light,  prostrate  hairs,  gives  it  the  ashen  hue. 
Front  edge  of  the  headbroad  and  rounded  ;  antennae,  pale,  brown- 
ish, first  joint  longest  Thorax  longer  than  wide,  lateral  spines 
acute.  Elytra  very  regularlv  grooved,  with  stitch-like  punctures 
m  the  grooves,  the  elevated  lines  between  the  grooves,  flattish. 
Xegs,  a  dull  yellow,  with  the  next  to  the  last  joint  of  the  tarsi 
large  and  extending  beneath  the  terminal  joint,  and  blunt  at  its 
extremity.  Length,  half  an  inch.  This  species  is  also  fotmd  in 
abundance  in  Southern  Illinois,  but  as  I  do  not  find  it  in  either 
the  list  ftimished  me  by  Mr.  Walsh,  Dr.  F.  Brendel,  Dr.  Helmuth, 
or  of  the  Evanston  Institution,  I  presume  it  is  rare  in  the  North- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

Besides  these  species  I  have  named,  there  are  a  number  of 
others,  natives  of  Illinois,  some  of  which  may  be  more  numerous 
.and  injurious  in  other  parts  of  the  State  than  those  described. 
And  before  leaving  the  fitmily  I  will  describe  another  species  not 
found  in  the  list  pTaDlis^ied  in  the  Transactions  Illinois  Natural  His- 
tory Society. 

Mdanectes  morio,  Fahr.  The  entire  surface  is  a  shining  black. 
The  mandibles  have  a  reddish  tinge  in  the  middle,  are  toothed  at 
the  point.  The  head  and  thorax  finely  punctured  with  numerous 
shallow,  indistinct  punctures;  head  slightlv  depressed  in  front, 
antennae  scarcely  as  long  as  the  thorax.  Tnorax  convex  in  fix^nt, 
flattened  behind  j  lateral  angles  strongly  spined.  Scutel  oblong, 
rounded  and  hairy.  Elytra,  apparently  smooth,  marked  wiui 
regular  rows  of  fine  punctures,  tjndersiae  a  polished  black.  The 
tarsi  lined  beneath  with  a  row  of  yellow  hairs.  Length  one  inch 
and  a  quarter,  width,  three^ighms  of  an  inch.  This  is  found 
under  stones,  logs,  etc.,  but  I  have  taken  them  in  the  daytime  on 
the  wing.    I  know  nothing  of  the  larvae. 
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As  before  stated,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaising  to  what 
species  a  given  larva  belongs,  on  account  of  the  long  time  they  re- 
main in  this  state,  which  is  several  years,  and  the  great  difficulty 
in  rearing  them.  All  the  entomologist  can  do,  untS  these  insects 
have  been  more  carefully  traced  through  their  transformations,  is 
to  jgive  general  directions. 

Thus,  if  the  farmer  finds  a  long,  slim,  cylindrical,  smooth  worm, 
with  six  small  feet  close  to  the  h^,  depredating  upon  the  roots  of 
his  grass,  shrubs  or  garden  v^tables,  he  ma^  take  it  for  granted 
it  is  the  larva  of  this  family.  Then  from  Annl  until  June  of  each 
year  let  him  keep  a  close  watch  for  a  beetle,  and  if  he  finds  one 
similar  to  those  described,  in  numbers  corresponding  with  the  num- 
bers of  the  larvae,  he  may  safely  presume  he  has  found  the  mis- 
creant. Then  destroy  him  in  any  way  his  ingenuity  may  suggest. 
To  what  extent  these  insects  have  proven  injurious  in  our  State,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  I  have  seen  several  complaints  in  the  papers, 
and  have  heard  some  fiumers  speaking  of  a  worm  doing  considera- 
ble injury,  which,  from  the  description,  I  supposed  was  the  larva  of 
some  Elater.  And  Mr.  Walsh  tells  us  in  an  article  in  the  Premie 
Farmer  (Aug.  9,  I860,)  that  they  were  nimierous  in  his  plowed 
ground.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  some  species  depredate 
npon  our  forest  and  fruit  trees,  especially  such  as  have  been  dam- 
aged. And  I  find  Mr.  Westwood  speaks  of  their  (the  larvae)  re- 
siding "under  the  bark  of  trees,  etc."  Klippart,  in  his  ""^heat 
Plant,"  (page  630),  in  speaking  of  the  depredations  of  the  "wire- 
worms,"  says:  "Sometimes  the  common  wire-worm  ^11  ascend 
into  the  stems  of  a  plant  to  feed,  and  even  come  forth  of  a  night, 
or  in  a  dull  day,  to  revel  upon  the  leaves ;  but  they  prefer  keepmg 
beneath  the  soil,  as  they  cannot  endure  the  sun  or  dryness ;  and  as 
they  dislike  cold,  in  severe  winters  they  retire  too  deep  into  the 
earth  to  do  any  mischief  at  that  season.^'  Moles,  it  is  said,  prey 
upon  these  larvae,  and  it  is  highly  probable  the  various  species  of 
Soalop%  (our  moles)  destroy  a  great  number  of  these  worms.  We 
also  have  several  species  of  two-winged  ffies  that  prey  indiscrimi- 
nately  on  these  and  other  species  of  insects.  These  are  larce, 
hairy,  long-bodied  flies,  with  stout  thorax,  slender,  tapering  abdo- 
men, robust  legs,  and  varying  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  length.  They  belong  to  the  family  of  Diptera  called  A&Uidae. 
They  can  pierce  the  hardest  beetles  with  their  keen  lancet  tongues. 
The  camiverous  ^ourid-beetles  also  attack  them,  and  are  probably 
their  chief  enemies.  And  Klippart,  on  what  authority  I  do  not 
know,  says  a  species  of  Hymeiioptera  {Proctotntpe)  is  parasitic 
upon  the  larvae.  The  last  named  author  recommends  as  remedies, 
top-dressings  of  soot,  lime,  salt,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.  When  a 
meadow  or  other  field  becomes  very  badly  infested,  I  should  think 
plowing  it  up  late  in  the  falL  and  exposing  the  worms  and 
pupae  to  the  frost,  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done ;  es- 
pecially if  the  hogs  and  domestic  fowls  at  the  same  time  had  access 
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to  it.  This,  if  correct,  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  JUda- 
lorUhidae. 

BupsESTiDAs. — ^The  characteriBticB  of  this  family  are  as  follows : 
Antennae  inserted  npon  the  front  of  the  head,  eleyen-jointed,  ser- 
rate, that  is,  notchea  on  one  side  like  the  teeti  of  a  saw.  The 
head  sunk  in  the  thorax  to  the  eyes.  Thorax  widest  behind,  fitting 
close  to  the  abdomen.  Elytra  covering  the  abdomen  and  taperii^ 
posteriorly.  Lees  short ;  tibiae  usually  slender ;  tarsi  five-jointed, 
(as  are  all  the  loregoing  families.)  These  species  are  generally 
elongate  in  form,  somewhat  fiattened,  and  often  highly  ornamented 
with  metallic  colors. 

Oirysobothria  femorcUa^  Fabr.    This  species  is  of  a  dark,  dull 

freenish  color,  with  a  strong  coppery  lustre,  deepest  on  the  fore- 
ead  and  tips  of  the  elytra*  The  head  is  immersed  in  the  thorax 
to  the  eyes,  the  obtuse  jfront  is  clothed  with  fine,  whitish  hairs. 
On  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  short,  smooth,  raised 
black  line.  The  thorax  is  about  as  long  as  the  head  is  wide,  con- 
vex, with  a  slight  longitudinal  indentation  on  the  middle,  punc- 
tured and  somewhat  uneven.  Elytra  wider  at  the  shoulders  and 
as  far  back  as  the  middle,  than  the  thorax,  but  from  this  point  they 
taper  back  to  the  tips.  On  each  elytron  are  two  irregularly  oblong, 
impressed,  transverse  spots,  which  generally  are  of  a  deeper  green 
or  copper  color  than  the  surrounding  surface ;  these  se^letimes  ap- 
pear double.  The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  appears  as  though 
slightly  sprinkled  with  an  ashen  powder.  The  underside  and 
limbs  are  brilliant  coppery;  the  feet  a  bright  green.  Length, 
about  half  an  inch. 

Dr.  Fitch  has  given  the  best  account  of  the  habits  and  history 
of  this  species  that  I  have  seen,  therefore  I  will  borrow  freely  from 
his  article  thereon  in  the  first  volume  of  his  valuable  Keports.  He 
describes  the  larva  very  minutely,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing: Length,  about  seven-tenths  of  an  inch.  It  is  soft,  flesh- 
like, of  a  pale  yellow  color.  Head  smidl.  deeply  immersed  into 
the  second  segment,  the  jaws  black.  The  third  segment  very 
broad  and  large,  being  nearly  twice  the  widtii  of  any  of  the  pos- 
terior segments ;  it  is  rather  broader  than  long,  its  upperside  occu- 
pied with  a  large,  oval,  callous-like  elevation,  covered  with  numer- 
ous brown  raised  points.  Much  injury  has  been  done  to  the  apple- 
trees  in  various  portions  of  the  West  by  this  larva.  And  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  much  of  the  injury  charged  to  the  Saperda  or 
^*Borer,"  (as  the  latter  is  termed  by  way  of  pre-emiDence),  at  least 
in  Illinois,  is  done  by  the  Chrysoboihria  :  and  a  similar  opinion  is 
expressed  by  Mr.  Walsh  in  his  paper  on  Injurious  Insects.  I  know 
that  so  far  as  my  observations  nave  extended,  the  Saperda  is  rare 
in  Jackson,  Williamson  or  Franklin  counties,  while  the  Cfemorata 
is  abundant.  And  Mr.  Walsh  tells  us  in  his  article  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer  (May  17, 1860)  that  he  has  searched  diligently  in  the  or- 
chards around  Bock  Island  for  the  SaperdOy  but  fidled  to  find  it; 
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while  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  eight  individuals  of  the  other 
species  in  one  apple  tree. 

Dr.  Fitch  says  the  insect  now  under  consideration  {femorcUd)^ 
when  found  in  its  natural  place,  in  the  larva  state,  is  in  the  White 
Oak.  I  certainly  have  found  larvae  answering  the  foregoing  de- 
scription in  our  smooth-bark  Hickory,  in  sections  where  the  forest 
haa  not  been  much  disturbed,  and  where  but  few  apple  trees  were 
near.  In  a  quotation  made  by  the  Dr.,  from  the  OtUo  Oultvoator^ 
it  is  contended  by  the  editor  that  in  nearly  or  quite  all  the  cases 
where  these  borers  had  infested  a  tree,  there  were  evidences  of  its 
having  first  been  injured.  And  I  find  that  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  in 
1860,  m  the  same  paper,  again  brings  forward  the  same  opinion. 
He  says  he  examined  a  thousand  or  more  young  trees  and  found 
the  following  facts: 

^'1.  The  l^rer  begins  bis  ravages  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
trees. 

"3.  Every  tree  damaged  by  the  borer,  was  either  crooked,  or 
leant  towaros  the  north-east 

**8.  Every  tree  damaged  by  the  borer  furnished  unmistakable 
evidence  of  having  been  damaged  before  the  borer  began  his  work." 

He  then  goes  on  to  ar^e*  by  way  of  explanation,  that  as  most 
of  the  winds  in  that  section  were  m>m  the  south-west,  they  cause 
the  trees  to  lean  toward  the  north-east.  And  by  this  means  the 
rays  of  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  would  fall  at 
right  angles  upon  the  south-west  side  of  the  tree.  ThsA,  this  intense 
heat  loosened  the  bark  at  this  point,  and  this  causing  it  to  split,  an 
opening  to  the  inner  sur£ace  was  thus  made,  where  the  female 
borer  could  deposit  her  egffs.  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  sun  m 
the  wmter  on  trees  similarly  situated  I  have  heard  Prof.  Turner  ex- 
press a  similar  opinion.  Aiid  notwithstanding  Dr.  Fitch  says  the 
operations  of  this  insect  are  by  no  means  limited  to  old  and  decay- 
ing trees,  yet  this  may  be  one  means  of  affording  a  lodging  place 
to  them.  The  e^s  are  deposited  on  the  bark  ox  the  stem,  or  in 
such  hiding  places  therein  as  the  female  can  find.  The  worms 
having  hatched  from  these,  pass  into  and  for  a  while  consume  the 
soft  sap-wood  immediately  beneath  the  bark.  But  when  approach- 
ing maturity  they  gnaw  into  the  more  solid  wood,  forming  a  flattish 
or  oval  burrow,  extending  upwards. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  repeat  in  extenso  the  various  remedies 
that  have  been  pronoeed  for  this  and  other  borers.  Such  as  wash- 
ing or  rubbing  with  soap,  injecting  various  liquids  into  the  bur- 
rows, plugging  in  camphor,  running  in  wires,  cutting  out  with  a 
knifo,  etc.  rutting  soap  on  the  trees  I  think  is  ben^cial,  and 
does,  to  a  certain  extent,  ceep  off  insects;  and  soapsuds  occasion- 
ally cast  about  the  roots  is  also  good  for  the  trees.  Gutting  out 
with  a  knife,  where  it  can  be  done  without  killing  the  tree,  will  cer- 
tainly prove  efiectiva 
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I  may  as  well  here  as  elsewhere  give  some  notions  of  my  own, 
not  only  applicable  to  this  case,  but  to  others. 

The  frmt  grower  when  he  plants  out  his  orchard,  must,  like  the 
general  of  an  army,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  study  well 
his  position,  and  the  enemies  against  whom  he  has  to  contend ; 
lest  in  attempting  to  avoid  or  overcome  one  danger  he  rushes  into 
another. 

First,  then,  it  is  best  to  grow  his  own  trees,  and  not  seek  those 
of  a  different  dimate  or  sou.  And  they  should  not  be  pushed  for- 
ward with  all  the  rapidity  of  which  the  soil  is  capable;  but  on  the 
contTBry  should  be  kept  back,  though  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
stunt  or  dwarf  them,  but  just  enough  to  allow  the  roots  to  gather 
full  strength,  aud  the  wood  to  harden  evenly  and  properly.  They 
should  be  kept  trimmed  and  clean,  so  that  a  redunaancy  of  sap  may 
not  accumulate  at  any  one  point  They  should,  if  possible,  be  so 
situated  as  to  be  at  least  partiallv  sheltered  from  winds,  especially 
on  the  broad  plains  of  our  State  where  the  winds  have  such  a  len^y 
sweep.  And  I  can't  help  but  think  the  suggestion  of  the  Ohio 
Cultivator  and  Prof.  Turner,  to  plant  the  trees  perfectly  straight 
or  leaning  slightly  to  the  south-west,  is  a  good  one.  The  ground 
should  hejproperiy  cultivated,  but  what  degree  of  cultivation  is  proper 
I  am  not  sufficiently  experienced  in  horticulture  to  say,  but  certainly 
such  crops,  if  any,  as  are  not  likely  to  introduce  insects  iniurious 
to  trees,  should  be  raised.  This  much  is  certain,  to-wit :  that  the 
ground  should  be  kept  clean,  and  the  surroundings  clear.  And  I 
cannot  help  thinking  hedges  are  not  good  things  around  orchards, 
they  most  certainly  afford  splendid  hiding  and  oreeding  places  for 
a  variety  of  insects,  although  surroundiug  forests  or  groves  may 
be  a  protection,  if  composed  of  a  variety  of  trees*  If  ms  orchard 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  unbroken  prairie,  an  annual  burning  of  the 
grass  will  do  no  harm ;  if  surrounded  by  a  fi)rest,  firing  the  woods 
will  not  injure  his  trees.  Fire  is  a  purifier,  and  I  have  great  £aith 
in  it,  if  properly  applied.  Having  done  all  this,  let  him,  by  speci- 
mens or  otherwise,  learn  to  know  those  insects  most  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  his  trees,  and  keep  a  close  watch  for  their  first  appear- 
ance, and  as  soon  as  any  are  detected,  open  war  upon  them  with- 
out regard  to  conventionalities  or  any  set  plan.  Adopt  such  meth- 
ods as  his  own  good  reasoning  will  suggest.  Where  *  the  perfect 
insects  can  be  caught  let  them  be  "utterly  destroyed,"  and  that 
witfiout  mercy ;  a  few  dimes,  or  what  is  better,  a  few  appropriate 
books  bestowed  on  careful  duldren,  as  a  reward  for  the  destruction 
of  these  pests,  will  not  be  in  vain.  If  you  have  no  children  of 
your  owm  or  not  enough,  a  few  dimes  thus  given  to  those  of  your 
poor  neighbor  will  not  be  lost.  Children  are  not  slow  in  distin- 
guishing species,  their  ideas  are  not  so  fixed  on  the  "mighty 
schemes  of  mice  and  men"  that  they  cannot  concentrate  them  on 
so  small  a  thing  as  an  insect  A  little  "soft-soaping''  of  the  treea 
along  in  June  wiU  probably  aid  some  in  preventm^  the  borers  from 
depositing  their  eggs,  as  it  is  about  that  time  their  laying  season 
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comes  on.  But  he  must  not  risk  his  orchard  on  the  success  of  one 
method  or  preventative,  let  him  adopt  that  most  appropriate  to 
each  particular  case.  If  he  sees  that  a  few  larvae  have  effected  a 
lodgement  in  one  or  two  trees,  exterminate  them  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  trees,  if  unable  to  do  it  otherwise ;  for  if  once  fixed 
m  an  orchard  they  are  to  it  as  a  cancer  to  the  body.  YlgUance  is 
the  watchword  of  the  ftruit-grower,  and  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
nostrums  ever  invented  by  sa/vans  or  tree  doctors.  Before  the  or- 
chard space  was  cut  from  the  forest  or  isolated  from  the  prairie, 
nature's  choristers  there  carolled  forth  their  ioyfiil  notes  over  the 
feasts  they  enjoyed.  Why  not  still  permit  them  to  do  so?  a  few 
accomanodations  here  and  there  arranged  for  their  use  would  not 
be  labor  lost.  During  the  winter  natm'e  covers  the  ground  beneath 
deciduous  trees  with  the  fallen  foliage,  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief it  would  be  well  to  follow  her  example.  For  these  leaves 
(leaves  it  should  be,  if  anything,)  would  protect  more  carniverous 
beetles  than  injurious  ones  ;  true,  some  other  injurious  insects,  es- 
pecially of  the  Semiptera^  would  there  find  a  hidinff  place.  But 
Lady-bugs  are  easily  obtained,  and  can  easily  be  colonized  in  the 
winter,  and  they  would  assist  in  keeping  down  the  species  of  the 
last  named  order.  And  lastly,  fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main and  rot  on  the  ground,  but  gathered  carefully  from  the  trees, 
and  when  that  on  any  tree  begins  to  rot  or  become  in  any  way  dis- 
eased, it  should  immediately  be  picked  off  and  disposed  of.  And 
I  would,  bv  way  of  suggestion,  state  to  our  fruit-growers,  that  it  is 
probable  the  soil  of  this  State  would  be  benefited  by  lime;  the 
proper  method  of  applying  it  I  cannot  give 
'     "■^,  Fabr.   Thi  "      ' 


u  lurida^  Fabr.  This  species  is  of  a  dull  brassy  color 
above,  mingled  with  smooth,  elevated  black  spots ;  beneath,  of  a 
bright  copper  color.  Head  narrower  than  the  thorax,  deeply  im- 
mersed, upper  lip  slightly  projecting,  covered  with  bright  brassy 
hair,  the  obtuse  front  studded  with  brassy,  elevated  points ;  anten- 
nae shorter  than  the  thorax,  strongly  serrated,  black,  with  brassy 
lustre.  Thorax  scarcely  as  long  as  wide,  broadest  behind,  fitting 
closely  to  the  wing  covers  ;  rough,  brassy,  with  obscure  black  lines. 
Scutel  very  minute.  Elytra  imperfectly  striate,  more  regularly 
near  the  tips  than  the  base,  the  suture  and  margins  bordered  with 
interrupted  purple  lines,  the  tip  of  each  elytron  ending  with  two 
sharp  little  spines.  It  varies  m  length  from  slightly  over  five- 
eighths  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  width,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch. 

It  was  probably  the  larvae  of  this  species,  which  is  conmion  here, 
that  I  saw  depredating  upon  the  hickory,  which  is  said  to  be  its 
favorite  tree.    It  is  found  n-om  the  latter  part  of  June  until  August. 

AgriluB  lateralis^  Say.  This  is  a  pretty  little  species,  easily  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  very  narrow,  sub-<5ylindrical  and  about  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  Front  of  the  head  a  dark,  dull,  coppery 
color,  with  a  deep  central  indentation  extending  from  tie  thorax  to 
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the  upper  Kp.  Thorax  nearly  as  long  as  broad,  somewhat  widened 
near  the  front  by  the  depressed  sub-margin ;  rugose,  and  very  dis- 
tinct, deep  but  dull  brassy  color  throughout.  Elytra  narrow, 
nearly  parallel,  and  black.  Beneath,  black.  I  have  taken  this  lit- 
tle species  in  considerable  numbers  on  "White  and  Post  Oak  bushes. 
It  also  frequents  the  flowers  of  various  weeds. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  other  species  of  the  family  found 
in  the  State,  as  the  Acjnmlera  tubtdtcs^Yobr.^  having  five  yellow 
punctures  on  the  elytra,  etc.,  but  as  I  have  not  studied  the  habits 
of  these,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  them. 

The  Bostrichians,  or  jBostrichidw^  is  a  small  sub-family  of 
Ptinid^,  and  contains  a  few  species  that  I  think  are  quite  as  in- 
jurious as  any  timber-boring  species  we  have.  The  body  is  gener- 
ally long,  cylindrical  and  blunt  pointed,  and  our  species  dark  brown 
or  black.  The  blunt  rounded  thorax  is  advanced  forward  over  the 
head,  which  latter  is  small  and  hangs  beneath  the  thorax.  »  The 
antenniB  are  rather  short  and  terminated  by  three  enlarged  joints. 
The  grubs  are  white,  fleshy,  furnished  with  six  legs  and  wrinkled 
on  the  back.  Generally  somewhat  enlarged  iu  front  and  gradually 
tapering  posteriorly,  and  coiled  in  a  semi-circular  shape.  The 
European  entomologists  do  not  appear  to  have  traced  very  carefully 
the  transformations  of  thes^  insects,  yet  one  figure  of  the  larva  of 
Bostrickua  (Apate)  given  by  Ratzeburg  in  his  Forst-Insecten,  and 
quoted  by  mi.  Westwood,  corresponds  exactly  with  larvse  I  have 
observed  here  in  timber. 

Bostrichvs  bzoatidatm,  Say. — A  dark  reddish-brown,  almost 
black  on  the  thorax.  Head  small,  not  advanced  beyond  the  hood- 
like thorax ;  the  mouth  furnished  with  a  fringe  of  yellowish  hairs  ; 
antennee  a  dusky  red,  the  three  terminal  joints  much  larger  than 
the  others  and  bead-Hke.  The  thorax  suddenly  bent  down  in 
front  and  somewhat  so  behind,  anterior  half,  especially  the  frontal 
declivity,  covered  with  spine-like  points,  which  on  the  lateral 
angles  before  become  recurved  spines.  Elytra  shascreened,  paler 
than  the  thorax,  the  shoulders  with  an  external  smootn  prominence, 
the  tips  suddenly  bent  down,  at  which  point  (in  the  males)  from 
each  extends  backwards  a  sharp  spine,  (in  the  females)  there  is  a 
smooth  prominence.  Beneath,  very  dark  brown.  Lengtli,  nearly 
three-eighths  of  an  inch ;  width,  one-eighth. 

The  first  notice  I  have  seen  of  this  or  any  congeneric  species 
being  injm-ious  to  fruit  trees,  is  found  in  the  Prairie  Farmer^  (No- 
vember 24,  1859,)  Mr.  R.  W.  Waterman,  of  Will  county,  having 
inclosed  the  editor  some  specimens,  accompaying  which  he  wrote 
as  follows:  "I  inclose  you  some  specimens  (and  their  work)  of 
bugs  that  are  working  in  my  apple  trees.  They  work  in  the  top 
of  the  tree— in  where  the  branches  fork,  or  near,  or  between  the 
bud  and  the  branch."  This  short  but  explicit  letter  has  placed  a 
brand  upon  the  Bostrichus  that  will  forever  accompany  him.  The 
editor  gives  the  name  of  this  specimen  as  Apate  (Bostrichus)  cw- 
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pericoJUsj  Ger.  He  also  sent  me  some  of  the  specimens,  but  when 
they  reached  me  were  too  much  damaged  to  be  determined. 
I  am  now  of  the  opinion  they  belonged  to  the  species  above  des- 
cribed. Mr.  Wakli,  in  the  same  paper.  (May  17,  I860,)  speaks  of 
the  hicaudaivs  injuring  apple  trees  m  his  neighborhood,  and  also 
states  that  "  they  commence  just  above  a  bud  or  small  oflF-shoot, 
eat  their  way  downwards  through  the  pith  and  heart  wood."  Not 
only  is  Mr.  "Walsh's  determination  sufficient  authority  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  species,  but  his  figures  leave  no  doubt  on  this  point. 
I  have  not  observed  these  insects  at  work  on  apple  trees,  but  have 
frequently  traced  them  out  of  hickory  limbs,  which  I  think  is  their 
favorite  native  tree.  I  am  also  inclmed  to  think  their  usual  habit 
is  to  attack  it  when  deadened,  cut  down  or  damaged,  before  be- 
coming perfectly  dry,  yet  I  do  not  think  they  are  by  any  means 
confined  to  these. 

Since  I  commenced  writing  this  essay,  while  sitting  on  our  court 
house  steps,  I  picked  up  a  hickory  switch  to  whittle  on,  the  knife 
soon  exposed  tne  burrows  of  some  grubs.  Examining  these  care- 
fully, I  found  there  were  some  three  or  four,  originating  behind  a 
little  bud  or  knot  on  the  branch.  Very  small  at  tne  entrance,  they 
increased  as  they  advanced ;  at  first,  for  a  short  distance,  they  moved 
diagonally,  apparently  to  avoid  each  other,  and  close  to  tlie  bark, 
after  that  moved  straight  down  the  limb  nearer  the  center.  Tra- 
cing these  up,  I  found  two  quite  small  and  apparently  very  young 
larvae.  They  were  short,  thick  whitish  grubs,  doubled  into  a  haB* 
circle,  small  head,  anterior  segments  largest,  tapering  rapidly 
towards  tlie  tip,  rugose  on  the  back  by  cross  indentations  ;  six  very 
minute  feet.  These  larvae  evidently  were  not  half  grown,  not 
reaching  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  heart  of  the  same 
twig  appeared  to  have  been  perforated  by  a  previous  occupant, 

Erobably  belonmng  to  the  same  species.  From  Mr.  Waterman's 
stter,  and  Mr.  VValsh's  article,  it  would  seem  the  perfect  insects 
gnaw  into  the  twigs  and  do  the  injury  described  by  them,  and  the 
tmiformitv  in  the  width  of  the  perforation  figured  by  the  latter,  ac- 
cords with  his  statement.  Thus  far  we  have  fects  to  guide  us,  as 
to  the  rest  we  must  arrive  at  it  chiefly  by  reasoning.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Rock  Island,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  the  perfect  insect 
appears  the  first  week  in  June ;  in  this  county  (Jackson)  they  are 
seen  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  May.  I  have  noticed  them  very 
frequently  of  a  warm  evening,  just  at  sundown,  fiving  along  very 
slowly  in  considerable  numbers,  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  with 
the  hind  body  hanging  obliquely  downwards.  This  is  probably 
pairing  season.  The  female  probably  soon  afterwards  deposits  her 
^gs  in  the  burrows  before  described,  from  which  the  grubs  are 
hatched  the  same  season.  These,  I  think,  continue  to  work  until 
the  severe  cold  benumbs  them,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
enter  the  pupa  state,  or,  what  is  quite  probable,  may  remain  in 
this  state  ibr  more  than  one  season,  and  the  small  size  of  the  larvae 
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I  observed,  if  belonging  to  this  species,  woald  favor  this  opinion. 
It  is  difficult,  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  this 
Bjxecies,  to  suggest  any  specific  remedy.  They  can  easily  be  caught 
with  nets  when  flying  about  of  an  evening,  and  each  one  thus  des- 
troyed would  lessen  the  danger  threatening  the  trees.  Carefully 
burning  the  prunings  will  also  be  a  preventative,  not  only  against 
this,  but  other  insects. 

K  boMlaria^  Say. — ^Body  black;  antennae  and  palpi  rufous; 
thorax  spined  in  front,  somewhat  as  bica/udatuSy  angles  rounded ; 
elytra  with  large  dense  punctures,  which  are  more  duated  towards 
the  tip,  a  large  rufous  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  base,  lateral  edge 
tridentate,  sutural  and  terminal  edges  elevated ;  wings  black ;  be- 
neath, impunctured ;  length,  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 

According  to  the  most  recent  arrangement  of  Ooleoptera  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Leconte,  heretofore  cited,  this  species  should  be  placed 
in  the  genus  /S^noosyton^  and  the  hioauda;ta  in  Amphioerus.  I  know 
nothing  from  personal  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  bcmtaris, 
only  that  it  is  a  native  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Harris  says  the  shj^bark, 
or  walnut  tree,  is  sometimes  infested  by  the  grubs,  "which  bore 
diametrically  through  the  trunk  to  the  very  heart,  and  undergo 
their  transformations  in  the  bottom  of  their  burrows.  Several  trees 
have  fallen  under  my  observations  which  have  been  entirely  killed 
by  these  insects." 

There  is  also  another  species  found  here,  but  which  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  is  undescribed,  at  least  I  do  not  find  it  described  in  any 
of  the  works  I  have  access  to.  It  is  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  nar- 
row, cylindrical,  of  a  deep  rust  color ;  thorax  rough  but  not  spined ; 
elytra  striate,  punctured,  unarmed.  It  is  probable  this  species 
works  under  the  bark  of  sugar  trees,  as  I  nave  found  it  in  the 
neighborhood  of  these. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  species  belonging  to  the  family 
Ptinidae^  that  are  very  injurions  to  forest  and  shade  trees  through- 
out our  State,  but  as  our  species  do  not  seem  to  have  been  care- 
fully studied,  I  am  unable  to  add  anything  to  what  has  already 
been  written. 

Cebambycidab. — This  is  an  extensive  family,  easilv  distinguished, 
and,  to  the  species  of  which  the  names  "long-homed"  and  "Oi^ri- 
oom-beetles^'  have  been  given.  As  these  names  indicate,  they  are 
furnished  with  very  long  antennae,  seldom  much  shorter,  and  often 
several  times  longer  than  the  body.  In  some  cases  these  organs 
are  more  or  less  serrate,  whilst  in  others  they  are  long,  regumrly 
tapering,  with  long,  cylindrical  joints,  like  those  of  a  reed.     The 
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liead  small ;  often  destitute  of  legs,  and,  when  present,  very  small. 
They  are  trne  borers,  some  residing  in  the  trunks  others  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  some  in  shrubs,  etc. 

Saperda  bwittatay  Say. — ^The  history  of  this  species  has  been  so 
thoroughljr  written  that  I  can  add  nothing  in  regard  thereto.  I 
will  descnbe  it,  so  that  it  may  be  detected  by  those  not  akeady  too 
well  acquainted  with  it  by  sad  experience :  "  Body  white :  eyes 
fuiscous ;  a  small  spot  on  the  vertex,  and  another  behind  each  eye, 
light  brown;  antennae  moderate,  slightlj  tinged  with  blueish; 
thorax  light  brown,  with  two  broad,  white  lines  approaching  be- 
fore J  elytra  light  brown,  irregularly  punctured ;  a  oroad,  white, 
longitumnal  line  on  each  nearer  to  tne  suture  than  to  the  outer 
edge.  Length,  from  one-half  to  seven-tenths  of  an  inch."  This  des- 
cription is  taken  without  change  from  Say's  original  description. 

Urthosoma  oyUndHcwni^  Fabr.,  {tmicoloTy  Harris,  Drury.) — ^This 
is  a  large  and  splendid  insect,  of  a  mahogany  or  bay-brown  color. 
Head  and  thorax  much  darker  than  the  dytra;  antennae  inserted, 
each  on  a  protuberance,  which  are  connected  by  a  cross  ridge  above 
the  mouth ;  head  rough,  a  smooth  central  line  along  the  top ;  tho- 
rax very  short,  broad,  famished  with  three  strong  teeth  on  each 
side ;  elytra  narrow,  almost  parallel,  lighter  colored  towards  the 
tips,  each  having  tnree  slightly  elevated  ribs  on  it,  and  a  little 
spine  at  the  top;  breast  hairy;  abdomen  beneath,  light  bay; 
length,  one  inch  and  three  eighths ;  width,  three-eighths ;  antennae 
shorter  than  the  body.  Dr.  Harris  says  this  insect  inhabits  pine 
trees,  but  as  there  are  no  pines  in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
it  is  frequently  found  here,  it  must  also  live  in  other  trees.  Found 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

I¥ionu8  orevicomiSy  Fabr. — ^Very  dark  mahogany  color,  being 
almost  or  quite  black  on  the  head  and  thorax ;  mandibles  very 
stout,  but  not  long,  a  fringe  of  yellow  hair  between  them ;  an  in- 
dented line  on  the  head  between  the  eyes,  and  a  smooth,  elevated 
8i)ace  on  the  apex :  thorax  short,  broaa,  and  furnished  at  each  side 
with  three  teeth,  tne  middle  one  nearer  the  anterior  than  the  pos- 
terior; not  very  densely  punctured,  and  having  smooth  spaces, 
fringed  with  hair  along  its  posterior  margin  ;  elvtra  denselv  and 
coarsely  punctured,  and  having  on  each  two  or  tnree  slightly  ele- 
vated hues,  tips  not  spined ;  breast  large  and  hairy ;  length  a  little 
over  one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  width,  haff  an  inch.  This  is  the  male, 
the  antennae  being  very  heavy  and  deeply  serrated.  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  the  name  of  this  insect,  but  it  oomes  nearer  the  tretfi- 
corms,  as  described  by  Harris,  (under  the  name  of  laUcolMs)  than 
any  other  one  of  which  I  have  the  description.  The  ijniriearnig, 
Linn.,  inhabits  this  State,  but  I  have  no  description  of  it,  or  speci- 
men. 

Harris  says  this  lives  in  the  trunks  and  roots  of  the  Balm  oi 
Gilead,  Lombardy  Poplar,  etc.  It  is  not  abundant  here,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  very  injurious. 
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Our  species  of  this  family  are  very  numerous,  and,  on  account 
of  their  nabits,  especially  interesting  to  our  fruit  growers.  And  I 
would  like  very  much  in  this  paper  to  give  a  full  account  of  them, 
but  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  well  studied,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  so  at  this  time.  Moreover,  the  descriptions  of 
several  of  our  species  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  transactions  of 
various  societies  to  which  I  do  not  have  access.  A  larse  numb^ 
of  these  species  were  described  bv  Prof.  Haldeman,  before  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia.  Therefore,  under 
these  circumstances,  all  I  can  do  is  to  describe  a  few  of  the  mcnre 
important  species  that  I  have  determined,  thereby  leaving  un- 
noticed a  number  of  quite  important  species,  among  which  is  a 
singular  one  that  is  very  abundant  on  our  hickories.  1  hope  in  the 
course  of  another  year,  if  I  should  live,  to  be  able  to  present  a  more 
complete  account  of  this  family,  and  of  the  Oufeuhonidae^  which 
is  also  in  a  still  worse  condition,  so  far  as  the  examination  of  habits 
is  concerned,  than  even  the  Cerambyddae. 

StenocoTvs  lothgipes^  Say. — Body  elongated,  black,  punctured ; 
head,  between  the  antennae,  concave ;  antennae  longer  than  the 
body ;  thorax  reddish,  cylindrical,  flat  tuburcle  each  side ;  elytra 
with  deeply  impressed  punctures,  apex  bidentate ;  posterior  breast 
and  abdomen  covered  with  short  hairs ;  length  a  little  over  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  Dr.  Helmuth  is  my  authority  for  giving  this 
species  a  place  among  our  fauna— of  its  habits  I  know  nothing. 
Say  states  that  he  found  it  in  Missouri  Territory. 

Chion  ganganlciun^  Fab.,  {Stenoeents  cmctus^  Harris.) — A  red- 
dish brown  color,  the  head  and  thorax  being  darker  than  the 
elytra ;  covered  throughout  with  scattered  psJe  yellow  down  or 
hairs  ;  antennae  very  long,  exceeding  the  wnole  body  in  length ; 
a  smooth,  dark  red  line  across  the  face  between  the  eyes ;  thorax 
barrel'sliaped,  with  a  sharp  spine  each  side  near  the  middle ;  scutel 
yellow ;  each  elytron  has  an  oblique,  yellow  partial  band  across  it 
a  little  before  the  middle ;  commencing  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
behind  the  shoulder  of  each  elytron,  they  run  obliquely  inwards 
and  backwards  to  near  the  suture.  On  each  side  of  these  bands 
the  color  is  darker  than  on  the  other  part  of  the  elytra ;  tips  of 
each  two-toothed,  inner  teeth  longest ;  length  from  seven-eighths  to 
one  inch ;  width,  one  fourth  of  an  inch.  The  larvae  inhabit  the 
hickory,  in  which  they  bore  long  galleries  lengthwise  of  the  trunk. 
I  have  found  a  number  of  specimens  here,  yet  it  is  not  abundant. 

Elwphidion  villomnif  Fahr. — Of  a  dull,  bay-brown  color,  with 
small,  scattered,  irre^ilar  patches  of  ^y  hair ;  antennae  as  long,  or 
longer  than  the  body;  eyes  semi-circolar ;  beneath  the  anterior 
canthus  of  each  a  ^aiooth,  oblique  prominence ;  head  not  furrowed 
between  the  eyes ;  thorax  barrel-shaped,  not  spined,  rough  and 
punctured,  some  smooth  prominences  placed  in  a  transverse  line 
m  front  of. the  middle;  a(satel  small,  rounded,  yellow ;  elytra  punc> 
tured  with  large  punctures,  two  spined  at  the  tips,  outer  spurea 
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largest ;  length  of  female,  over  five-eights  of  an  inch ;  width  five- 
sb^enths.  This  species  appears  to  be  found  throughout  the  State, 
but  not  in  great  abundance.  The  larvae  Uve  in  the  branches  of 
Black  and  White  Oaks ;  following  the  pith  or  heart  of  the  slender 
branch,  they  eat  their  way  forward,  eularring  as  they  go,  until 
finally  the  branch  is  severed  and  falls  to  me  ground.  They  ap- 
pear here  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  in  June.  Prof.  Peck  has 
given  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  larvae  of  this  species. 
"  The  perfect  insect  lays  its  e^s  in  July,"  (in  Massachusetts.)  Each 
eg^  is  placed  dose  to  the  qjoSsl  or  joint  of  a  leaf-stalk,  or  of  a  small 
twig,  near  the  extremity  of  a  branch.  The  grub  hatched  from  it 
penetrates  at  that  spot  to  the  pith,  and  then  continues  its  course 
towards  the  body  of  the  tree,  devouring  the  pith,  and  thereby 
forming  a  cylindrical  burrow,  several  inclrefe  in  length,  in  the  centre 
of  the  branch.  Having  reached  its  full  size,  which  it  does  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer,  it  divides  the  branch  at  the  lower  end  of  its 
burrow,  by  gnawing  away  the  wood  transversely  from  within, 
leaving  only  the  ring  of  bark  untouched.  It  then  retires  back- 
wards, stops  up  the  end  of  its  hole,  near  the  transverse  section,  with 
fibres  of  the  wood,  and  awaits  the  fall  of  the  branch,  which  is  usu- 
ally broken  off  and  precipitated  to  the  ground  bv  the  autumnal 
winds.  Branches  of  five  or  six  feet  in  length  and  one  inch  in  di- 
ameter are  thus  severed  by  these  insects.  jBy  collecting  the  fallen 
branches  in  the  autumn  and  burning  them  before  the  spring,  we  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  beetles,  while  we  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  branches  as  fiieL" 

This  quotation,  although  long,  is  so  valuable  that  I  thought  it 
best  to  give  it  in  full,  as  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  wim  the 
larvae,  though  I  have  frequently  examined  oak  oranches  thus  in- 
jured that  I  supposed  was  the  work  of  this  species.  The  habit  of 
penetrating  limbs  fix)m  the  joint  of  a  leai-stalk,  bud  or  twig,  is  very 
similar  to  the  operations  of  the  Bostrickua  hiccmdatus^  and  any 
remedy  applicable  to  one  case  will  prove  equrily  so  to  the  other,  as 
the  larvae  m  each  case  appear  to  remain  in  the  branches  to  under- 
go their  trafasformations.  This  species,  as  all  others  common  to 
Southern  Illinois  and  the  New  England  States,  appears  some  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier  here  than  tnere,  being  lound  here  as  early 
as  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  foregoing  description  is  taken  from 
a  female  specimen,  the  male  is  some  smtdler,  with  longer  antennae. 

Belonging  to  the  genus  Olytu8  we  have  a  number  of  species  that 
are  quite  mjurious  to  Locusts  and  other  shade  trees,  mining  under  the 
bark  and  perforating  the  stems  with  their  furrows.  Some  of  these 
species  are  very  pretty  insects,  with  blue,  purple  or  brown  alterna- 
ting with  stripes  of  deep  yellow. 

Vlytua  etpedoms^  Say. — Is  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  but  as  yet  I  have  captured  none  in  this  section.  Body  black ; 
head  with  yellow  band  on  the  front  above  the  antennae ;  antennae 
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black ;  thorax  fflobnlar,  two  obliaue  yellow  spots  each  side,  latter 
longest.  The  elytra,  when  closea,  appear  thus :  a  yellow  spot  on 
each  shoulder,  a  diagonal  one  on  each  running  outward  from  the 
scutel ;  next  a  zigzag  line  extending  across  both,  forming  a  W ; 
next  a  narrow  transverse  l^and,  then  another  a  little  wider,  and  finally 
the  tips  have  a  broad  band  of  the  same  color,  (yellow)  with  a  spot 
each  side  of  the  suture  of  black.  The  intermediate  color  between 
these  yellow  bands  is  a  purplish  black.  Length,  about  one  inch ; 
width,  one-third.    This  depredates  upon  the  Sugar  Maple. 

C.  fiexuoam^  Fabr. — Antennae  black,  shorter  than  the  body  ;  a 
smooth,  black,  elevated  V  on  the  front  of  the  head ;  the  eyes  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  whitish  hairs,  rest  of  the  head  black ;  the 
thorax  round,  black,  surrounded  by  four  yellow  bands,  next  to  the 
anterior  broadest ;  elytra  brown,  crossed  by  five  zigzag,  whitish 
lines,  shoulders  and  tips  margined  with  the  same ;  breast  and  ab- 
domen also  striped  with  yellowish  white  bands;  length,  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch ;  width,  one-sixth.  The  perfect  insect  appears 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  commencement  of  the  fidL 
The  larvae,  which  are  hatched  out  in  the  fisdl,  depredate  upon  the 
Locust  (jff.  ps&udacaciaj)  eating  the  sapwood  and  perforating  the 
trunk.  I  have  before  me  now  a  grub  taxen  from  a  Locust  standing 
in  the  street.  It  is  scarcely  half  grown,  as  they  do  not  finish  their 
larval  state  until  the  next  season  after  hatching  out.  It  is  a  rather 
slender  grub,  with  a  reddish-brown  head,  having  a  triangular  de- 
pression m  front  and  a  central  scallop  behind,  the  skin  of  the  first 
segment  frequently  rolling  loosely  over  these  posterior  margins. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  with  six  very  minute  feet  I  may  be 
mistaken  m  giving  this  as  the  larva  otiheJlexitosuSy  yet  I  find  it  in 
our  Locust  trees,  about  which  the  perfect  insect  may  be  found  in 
considerable  numbers  This  is  the  C.  pictua  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Walsh,  in  his  treatise,  as  doing  so  much  injury  at  Jacksonville, 
Bloomington  and  LaSalle. 

C.  ca^aea^  Say, — ^Dark  brownish-purple,  head  and  thorax  d{u*k- 
est ;  head,  blunt,  with  two  white  lines  down  the  front ;  eyes  nearly 
circular,  behind  them  a  narrow,  yellow  border;  thorax  barrel- 
shaped,  deep  purple,  surrounded  by  three  very  narrow  yellow 
lines,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle ;  scutel  yellow ;  ely- 
tra crossed  by  three  yellow  bands —first,  a  semi-circular  band  from 
the  scutel  running  backwards  and  round  up  to  each  shoulder ;  then 
another,  of  a  similar  shape,  about  the  middle,  with  the  cirde  re- 
versed ;  then  a  straight  band,  and  a  strong  spine  at  the  tip  of  each ; 
length,  half  an  inch ;  width,  one-seventh.  This,  I  also  think,  lives 
in  3ie  Locust,  but  it  may  be  that  it  prefers  some  other  tree.  This  is 
quite  common  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  other  species  belonging  to  this 
order  found  in  this  State,  of  which  I  might  gives  the  names  and 
descriptions,  the  space  already  taken  up  by  this  fiwnily  is  as  much 
as  can  be  allowed  in  a  paper  of  this  length. 
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As  tliis  family  and  the  species  belonging  to  the  BupresUdaSy  are 
those  in  whose  history  our  fruit  growers  and  nurserymen  are  in- 
terested, I  would  suggest  to  them  the  following  plan  by  which  they 
can  become  acquaint^  with  such  species  as  trouble  them  most : 

First,  learn  from  the  characters  given  here,  or  in  any  other  pub- 
lication they  can  get  hold  ot  to  distinguish  a  Buprestian  and  Cap- 
ricorn-beetle from  others,  if  they  cannot  find  the  characters  any- 
where plainly  enough  written,  then  apply  to  some  entomologist, 
get  him  to  give  them  in  full,  and  a  few  specimens  for  illustration. 
BEaving  learned  this  much,  watch  carefully  in  the  nursery  and  or- 
chard for  any  species  that  make  their  appearance ;  gatner  speci- 
mens of  them,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  trace  them  through  their 
transformations,  preserving  larvae,  and  pupae,  and  specimens  of 
their  work.  These  must  be  preserved  and  marked,  ana  such  notes 
made  as  will  preserve  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  learned  in  re- 
gard tliereto.  Then,  once  a  year,  send  these  collections,  with  full 
notes  of  observations,  to  some  entomologist,  for  him  to  examine 
them  at  his  pleasure.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mix  opinions 
with  tacts,  for  very  often  these  diflFer  from  each  other  verjr  widely.  If 
this  was  done  by  all  of  our  nurserymen  and  larger  fruit  growers,  it 
would  take  but  a  IlSn  years  to  have  the  history  of  Illinois  "Borers*^ 
completely  written. 

Chbysomelidae. — Is  a  very  extensive  family,  as  given  in  the 
catalogue  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  I  de- 
sire to  follow,  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  femilies,  where  not 
changed  by  the  subsequent  work  of  Dr.  Leconte.  It  corresponds 
with  the  sub-section  Fhytophaga  of  Mr.  "Westwood,  in  his  Classifi- 
cation of  Insects,  the  characters  of  which  he  gives,  about  as  follows : 
The  body  is  generally  thick,  of  an  oval,  sub-orbicular  or  quadrate 
shape ;  head  snort,  immersed  as  far  as  the  eyes  in  the  thorax ;  anten- 
nae generally  much  shorter  than  the  body.  In  some  species  the  hind 
legs  are  formed  for  leaping,  having  the  thighs  enlarged  or  swollen. 

Lema  trilineata^  Ohv. — Body  yellowish  red ;  antennae  black ; 
first  joint  rulbus ;  thorax  contracted  on  each  side  at  the  middle ; 
generally  two  black  spots  before  the  middle,  one  on  each  side, 
fliough  these  are  sometimes  wanting ;  elytra  pale  yellow,  central 
suture  and  outer  marginal  line  black ;  tibiae  at  the  tip  and  the 
tarsi  black ;  in  outline  oblong ;  length,  about  one  quarter  of  an 
inch.  This  insect  is  distribute  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  New 
'  England,  and  is  found  in  this  State  in  considerable  numbers.  It 
is  a  leaf-eater  and  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  potato.  The  grubs 
are  of  an  ochre  color,  head  some  darker,  have  six  legs.  They  are 
in  the  habit  of  covering  themselves  with  their  own  excrement, 
which  shelters  them  somewhat  from  the  severe  rays  of  the  sun 
while  at  work  upon  the  exposed  leaves.  They  enter  the  ground 
to  undergo  their  transformations,  and  appear  in  the  perfect  state 
in  the  latter  part  of  May.  This  insect,  although  found  here,  has 
never  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to  prove  very  injurious.    It  is 
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not  the  well-known  "  Potato-bug,"  but  comes  so  near  in  its  colors 
and  markings  to  the  Diabrotioa  viUata^  or  "  Cucumber-bug,"  that 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  mistake.  When  specimens  of  both 
species  are  present,  there  is  no  diflBcultv  to  distinguish  between 
tnem,  but  from  the  descriptions  alone  tnere  is,  as  each  species  is 
liable  to  considerable  variation. 

Odantola  soajntlariSy  Oliv. — ^Body  black,  punctured  ;  the  head 
black,  not  punctured,  with  a  tuburcle  between  the  base  of  the  an- 
tennae ;  thorax  flattish,  black,  with  broad,  reddish-yellow  margins 
at  the  sides  and  front ;  breast  yellow,  each  side,  at  the  posterior 
part,  black ;  elytra  striate  and  punctured ;  a  jjrellowish  spot  on 
each  shoulder ;  length,  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch. 

This  appears  to  be  a  southern  insect,  and  probably  is  not  found 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  None  of  tne  lists  of  Coleoptera 
sent  me  from  that  part  of  the  State  contain  it,  and  I  find  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  Dr.  Harris'  work  on  injurious  insects.  It  is  not  abun- 
dant here.  I  have  taken  but  few  specimens.  I  am  not  ac(juainted 
with  its  habits,  but  suppose  they  are  similar  to  those  ot  the  O. 
suturaUsj  which  Dr.  Harris  says  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  Lo- 
cust trees.  This  last  named  insect  is  found  in  Ihe  northern  part  of 
the  State,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  this  section.  It  is  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  of  tawny  yellow  color,  with  a  black  line 
along  the  sutural  margins  of  the  elytra ;  head,  antennae,  le^  and 
underside  black.  These  insects  (of  both  species)  appear  auring 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

The  jHtspa  roseaj  of  Weber,  Uroplata  roaea^  M.  C,  also  is  found 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  whether  in  considerable  numbers 
or  not  I  have  not  been  informed.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  though  it  may  possibly  be  found  here.  It  is  of  a  deep 
tawny  or  reddish  yellow  color  above,  marked  with  little  deep  rea 
lines  and  spots ;  head,  small ;  antennae  short,  black,  and  thickened 
towards  the  tip ;  thorax  widest  behind,  striped  with  deep  red  on 
each  side. 

Coptocycla  avrichalcea^  Fabr. — ^The  "Sweet  Potato  Beetle." 
The  body  broad,  sub-depressed,  having  the  thorax  and  elytra  di- 
lated at  the  sides,  and  in  front  into  a  broad,  flat  margin ;  that  por- 
tion extending  beyond  the  body  transparent.  The  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  thorax  extends  over  and  conceals  the  head ;  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  a  reddish-yellow  color ;  the  thorax  and  scutellum 
smooth ;  elytra  with  rows  of  punctures,  but  not  striate  ;  on  each 
side,  immediately  back  of  the  shoulders,  is  an  irregular  promi- 
,  nence  and  some  indentations,  on  the  margins  they  have  a  reticu- 
lated appearance ;  beneath  the  eyes  and  body  are  black,  the  head 
and  feet  yellow ;  length,  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 

When  living  it  has  the  power  of  changing  its  hues,  at  one  time 
appearing  of  a  dull  yellowish  color,  as  above  described,  and  at  other 
times  shining  with  the  splendor  of  polished  brass.  When  dead, 
it  loses  its  brightest  coloring. 
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This  insect,  as  well  as  the  following  species,  depredates  upon  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  sweet  potatoes,  proving,  in  this  state,  the 
greatest  insect  pest  the  farmer  has  to  contend  with  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Athens,  in  this  State,  in  June,  1860,  sent  me  speci- 
mens of  these  insects,  without  stating  at  what  time  they  began  to 
appear,  but  I  judge,  from  his  statements,  that  it  was  some  tmie  in 
M^,  and  Dr.  Harris,  in  speaking  of  this  species,  says  they  begin 
to  appear  during  the  months  of  Msly  and  June.  The  larvae,  when 
young,  are  oblong,  ovate,  flat,  dull,  greenish-white  grubs,  some- 
what tapering  bemnd,  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  follow- 
ing species,  which  I  will  describe  more  in  detail. 

C.  bimttata^  Say. — The  "Two-striped  Sweet-potato  Beetle." 
The  thorax  is  a  dull  yellow,  semi-transparent,  with  a  slight  green- 
ish tinge,  obscurely  punctured,  with  a  tolerable  broad  margm,  ex- 
tendi]^ over  the  head,  at  the  front  the  margin  is  somewhat  raised, 
forming  an  obtuse  central  prominence,  it  is  unspotted ;  elvtra  with 
tolerable  wide  margLo,  punctured,  the  punctures  deep,  and  in  Unes, 
some  apparently  striated ;  yellow,  each  elytron  having  on  its  central 
portion  two  shining  black  vittae  or  stripes,  the  outer  one  undula- 
ting, the  inner  one  the  shortest ;  the  sutral  margins  black,  which, 
when  they  are  closed,  form  another  narrow  black  stripe,  thus,  in 
reality,  when  the  elvtra  are  at  rest  and  dosed,  there  will  b« 
five  black  stripes.  The  margin  of  the  elytra  a  clear  yellow,  and 
not  punctured,  but  between  it  and  the  outer  black  strijpe  is  a  sinu- 
ous row  of  deep,  black  punctures ;  beneath,  the  body  is  black,  the 
head  reddish-yellow,  eyes  black ;  antennae  are  yellow  at  the 
base,  including  five  or  six  joints,  the  remaining  enlarged  joints 
dull  black;  feet  dusky;  length,  scarcel;^  one-fifth  of  an  inch; 
width,  one-eighth.  In  outline  this  species  is  elliptical ;  convex 
above. 

The  larvae  are  dull,  greenish  white  grubs,  about  one^fourth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  one-eig]^th  in  width,  flat  beneath  and  slightly 
convex  above,  oval  outline,  narrowest  behind ;  the  extremity  be- 
ing prolonged  into  a  forked  appendage,  more  than  half  the  length 
of  the  body,  which  is  laid  forwam  over  the  back.  Around  the  outer 
edges  of  the  body,  from  the  head  to  this  appendage,  on  each  side, 
is  a  row  of  fleshy  spines,  standing  square  out  from  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  attacned ;  these  fleshy  spines  are  themselves  fur- 
nished wi&L  smaller  spines  on  each  side,  thus  giving  the  worm  a 
very  formidable  appear^ice.  I  counted  some  sixteen  of  these 
larger  spines  along  each  side,  but  whether  the  number  is  regular  or 
not  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  mouth  is  black,  and  also  the  tips  of 
the  six  short,  fleshy  legs,  with  which  they  are  fdrnished ;  there  is 
an  irregular,  slight  indenture  along  the  back ;  the  segments  are 
Bot  distmctly  marked,  but  there  are  numerous  cross  identations. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  forked  tail  and  spinous  fringe  is  a 
character  common  to  many  species  of  the  family  now  under  con- 
—30 
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sideration.  This  forked  appendage,  or  tail,  is  used  to  hold  their 
excrements,  which  at  length  form  a  matted  mass  in  the  shape  of  a 
shield,  with  which  they  protect  themselves  ftom  the  snn.  They 
can  lay  this  flat  on  their  backs,  or  raise  it  to  a  perpendicular. 
When  about  to  enter  the  pnpa  state  they  grow  shorter  and  broader, 
and  the  head  be^ns  to  expand  into  the  broad  thoracid  shield 
They  fix  themselves  firmly  to  the  leaves  upon  which  they  are 
feedmg,  and  there  remain  imtil  they  have  passed  into  the  perfect 
state.  They  deposit  their  egffs  on  the  leaves,  stems  and  petioles 
of  the  plants,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  cover  them, 
from  which  the  grubs  are  hatched  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  At  my 
request  Mr.  Hall,  (before  named)  for  whom  these  insects  had  des- 
troyed a  large  number  of  potato  plants,  sent  me  a  full  history  of 
their  operations,  his  observations  m  regard  thereto  extending  over 
some  years.  This  he  did  very  fally  and  particularly,  ana  sent 
with  his  letter  a  number  of  specimens  in  all  stages,  from  ]^rvae  to 
the  imago.  And  from  his  statement,  and  the  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Harris,  together  with  my  own  experience,  in  regard  to  tlie 
time  of  the  appearing  of  the  first  named  species,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  they  pass  the  winter  in  the  perfect  state.  Mr.  Hall  says, 
in  a  letter  to  me :  ^'  I  have  no  knowledge  of  where  they  pass  the 
winter,  or  how,  but  it  must  be  in  the  imago  (or  perfect)  state.  They 
appear  upon  the  plants  immediately  after  the  nrst  warm  day  after 
they  are  planted,  but  numbers  appear  previously  in  the  hot  bed." 
And  again,  their  habit  of  passing  the  entire  length  of  a  generation, 
from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  state,  on  the  same  plant,  would  certainly 
indicate  that  they  pass  the  winter  as  perfect  insects.  It  is  also 
well  known  to  aU  entomolorists  that  many  species  of  this  family 
may  be  found  throughout  me  winter  in  the  perfect  state,  under 
leaves,  logs,  in  stumps,  etc.  They  feed  upon  the  leaves,  both  in 
the  larvae  and  the  perfect  st^te ;  but  while  the  larvae  only  eato 
holes  in  the  leaves,  tlie  perfect  insect  eats  only  at  the  edge  of  the 
leaf.  The  larvae  are  extremely  voracious,  employing  their  whole 
time  in  eating,  while  the  perfect  insect  only  eats  while  the  sun  is 
shining,  in  which  they  seem  fond  of  basking.  The  length  of  their 
larval  life  I  am  unable  to  state  with  exactness,  but  they  appear  to 
be  at  least  double  brooded,  and  do  not  remain  longer  in  this  part 
of  their  life  than  fifteen  or  twenty  days.    The  striped  species  ap- 

i)ear  to  be  more  abundant  and  destnictive  in  Illinois  than  the  y5- 
ow  species. 
I  have  been  thus  particular  in  ^ving  a  ftill  history  of  these  in- 
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with  more  effect,  but  not  sufficient  to  insure  success.  It  may  be 
that  sprinkling  with  lime  or  some  alkaline  substance  when  the  dew 
is  on,  would  prove  more  effectual.  The  various  remedies  adopted 
to  check  the  ravages  of  the  cucumber  beetle,  would  be  appropriate 
and  as  effective  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  But  I  think  there  are 
two  preventatives  better  than  either.  First,  a  change  of  places ; 
the  insects,  as  experience  shows,  are  ai)t  to  return  the  succeeding 
year  to  the  spot  tney  occupied  the  previous  season.  The  other  is 
the  same  recommended  in  regard  to  the  chinch-bug ;  allow  them 
no  hiding  place  during  the  winter. 

Codamera  coryli^  Say. — ^Body  pale  yellowish ;  head,  with  an  im- 
pressed line  between  the  antennae ;  antennae  blackish ;  thorax  has 
a  cross  depression  in  the  middle ;  the  anterior  angles  somewhat 
sharp,  the  posterior  ones  rounded ;  elytra  somewhat  dilated  behind 
the  middle,  with  numerous  minute  punctures,  a  much  dilated  blue 
band  at  the  base,  and  a  still  larger  one  at  the  tips ;  wings  black ; 
some  specimens  unspotted ;  len^h.  half  an  inch.  I  give  this  in- 
sect a  place,  not  so  much  because  of  its  injury  in  this  S^te,  as  I  do 
not  know  how  that  is,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  indus- 
trious. Say  has  given  Illinois  for  a  locality.  I  see  it  is  marked 
as  found  by  me  in  my  notes,  but  the  specimens  have  been  sent  off, 
so  that  I  was  compelled  to  take  mv  description  from  Say's  works. 
It  is  much  larger  than  most  of  its  tindred  species,  apd  tm-ough  the 
author  quoted  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Melsheimer  that  in  some 
places  it  completely  defoliates  the  Hazel,  upon  the  leaves  of  which 
it  feeds. 

Didbrotica  viMatay  Fabr. — "  Oucumber-beetle."  Head  small,  a 
shining  black  ;  antennae  about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  pale 
yellow  at  the  base  and  dusky  at  the  tips ;  thorax  a  glossy  yellow, 
not  punctured ;  an  indentation  each  side  of  the  middle ;  it  is  wider 
than  the  head  but  narrower  than  the  elytra ;  elytra  pale  yellow, 
with  black  stripes  arranged  thus :  one  broad,  black  stripe  along 
the  center  of  each  elvtron,  not  reaching  quite  to  the  tip,  and  a 
black  line  down  the  dorsal  suture  partly  on  each  elytron.  They 
are  striate  and  punctured  in  the  stnae  with  apparently  double  rows 
of  punctures,  very  regularly  and  closely  placea ;  length,  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch ;  width,  about  one-mnth ;  the  sexes  differ  a  little 
in  size,  the  male  being  smaller  than  the  fem^e.  So  much  has  sd- 
readv  been  written  concerning  this  troublesome  species,  that  I 
would  not  have  introduced  it  here,  but  that  the  description  might 
be  handy  for  reference  to  prevent  mistakes  as  to  the  insect.  Soot, 
lime,  aloes,  soap-suds,  turpentine,  coal  oil,  tarred  boxes,  tobacco, 
and  red  pepper,  plaster  ot  Paris,  coal  dust,  sulphur,  snuff,  glauber 
salts  (in  solution,)  infiisions  of  elder  leaves,  walnut  leaves  and  of 
hops,  decoy  lights,  millinet  covered  boxes,  and  mashing,  are  some 
of  the  remedies  proposed  and  tried  on  these  pests,  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  another  proving  effectual,  and  at  other  times  all 
fidling.    As  they  do  their  mischief  in  the  perfect  state,  boxes  cov- 
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ered  with  something  like  millinet,  if  timel j  and  properly  r>reparedy 
will  certainl J  j>rove  effective  in  warding  off  tneir  attacks.  The 
cost  in  this,  as  in  aJl  oUier  cases,  should  be  counted,  where  the 
products  are  intended  for  market  or  sale  in  any  way.  "Wliere  they 
are  intended  for  j&mily  use,  and  no  great  outlay  of  money  is  re- 
quired, the  contest  should  not  be  given  up  because  a  little  labor  is 
required.  Pro£  Turner  states,  in  the  J^rairie  Fa/rnker^  March  1, 
ISoO,  that  he  tried  placing  little  square  boxes  round  the  (meloni 
plants,  with  the  upper  edges  smeared  with  "  gas  tar."  This  provea 
an  effectual  preventative  wherever  used  that  season,  whether  it  haa 
been  tried  by  others  since  I  am  unable  to  state.  They  make  their 
appearance  early  in  the  spring,  at  least  as  early  as  April,  and  con- 
tinue breeding  until  in  the  fidl,  producing  two  or  more  broods  each 
season.  Dr.  Harris  says  the  female  deposits  her  e^  in  the 
ground,  but  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  grub.  CT  these  in- 
sects pass  the  winter  in  the  grub  or  egg  state  in  the  ground,  they 
cannot  be  reached  there,  but  if  they  pass  it  in  the  perfect  state, 
surely  they  might  be  fouc^  and  destroyed.  Perhaps  our  garden- 
ers can  state  in  regard  to  this  point,  for  surdy  an  inseet  so  well 
known  and  Intteriy  detested  as  this^  has  been  observed  by  some  one 
in  all  its  stages  of  existence,  and  1  fear  I  am  exposing  my  own  ig- 
norance in  i^ng  the  question.  This  species,  until  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  had  not  done  much  miury  in  this  section,  but  of 
late  years  they  have  beenincreasin^until  they  are  quite  troublesome. 

D.  12'pynotataj  Fabr. — ^Yerv  smiilar  in  size  and  shape  to  the 
last  named  species.  Head  black,  with  an  indentation  on  the  front ; 
antennae  pale  at  base,  remainder  duskv ;  thorax  narrower  than  the 
elytra,  yellow,  smoo^,  not  punctured,  two  central  indentations ; 
elytra  yellow,  not  punctured,  with  six  oblong,  black  spots  on  each 
elytron,  placed  two  and  two  side  by  side ;  posterior  breast  black ; 
abdomen  yellow ;  basal  half  of  the  thighs  yellow,  remainder  of  the 
1^  black:  length,  one-fourth  of  an  inch;  width,  nearly  one- 
eighth.  Tnis  insect  I  have  found  in  considerable  numbers  about 
the  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds,  but  cannot  say  on  what  par- 
ticular plant  it  feeds,  or  to  what  extent  it  is  injurious. 

Phyuat/reta  atriotatOy  Illig. — "  Wavy-striped  Flea-beetle."  Body 
black,  polished ;  head  punctured ;  antennae  pale,  duskr  at  the  tips 
and  base;  thorax  punctured;  elytra  punctured,  with  a  whitish 
stripe  on  the  middle  of  each,  extending  from  the  base  to  near  the 
tip ;  feet  pale,  posteri(»r  thighs  dusky,  towards  the  tips  enlarged ; 
length,  about  ode-tenth  of  an  inch.  These  little  insects  depredate 
upon  the  horse-radish,  cress,  mustard,  cabbage  plants,  etc.,  in  the 
spring,  eating  the  youn^  leaves  into  holes,  attadking  them  soon 
after  tney  come  up.    It  is  one  of  the  little  flea-like  beetles  that  fre- 

Suently  destroy  young  plants  of  the  cruciferous  fimuly  to  sudi  a 
egree  as  to  cut  off  entire  crops.  Specimens  are  sometmies  found 
having  two  buffer  yellowish  spots  on  each  elytron,  and  this  is  the 
variety  most  common  in  this  aedion.    Thia  little  insect  is  ofk^i 
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very  troublesome  in  this  section  in  the  spring,  destroying  vonng 
cabbage  plants  by  eating  into  holes  to  such  an  extent  as  often  to 
leave  notnin^  bnt  the  veins  of  the  leaves.  I  have  seen  whole  beds 
of  yoonc;  cabba^  thos  destroyed,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  save 
ihem.  Sprinkling  with  ashes,  when  the  dew  is  on,  appears  as 
effectual  as  anything  I  have  seen  tried,  but  the  ashes  should  be 
fresh  and  strong.  Why  the  taeniata  of  Say  is  quoted  as  a  syn- 
onym of  this  species  I  do  not  know,  for  the  strtcHata  is  given  by 
Harris  as  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  which  the  specimens  1 
kave  eertainly  are,  while  Say  states  the  length  c^  his  species  at 
tliree-twentieths  of  an  inch. 

Polygramma  IMineata^  Say. — "Ten-stiiped  Potato-beetle." 
Body  yellow ;  head  with  a  triangular,  black  frontal  spot  The 
thorax  has  two  abbreviated  lines,  mat  are  more  separated  in  front ; 
about  six  black  dots  on  each  side ;  elytra  of  a  rather  reddish  yel- 
low, with  five  black  lines  on  each  elytron,  and  the  middle  suture 
black ;  the  anterior  of  these  lines  is  confluent  with  the  suture,  and 
the  exterior  lines  are  marginal ;  the  three  intermediate  ones  are 
joined,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  tip ;  beneath,  on  the  abdomen,  are 
three  or  four  rows  of  black  spots ;  len^h,  two-fifths  of  an  inch ; 
width,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  or  a  little  over.  It  is  very  con- 
vex, being  nearly  hemispherical,  with  the  head  bent  low. 

It  is  but  recently,  so  tar  as  I  can  ascertain,  that  this  species  has 
been  introduced  into  the  list  of  injurious  insects,  that  is,  directly 
injurious  to  the  agriduturists.    The  first  account  I  have  of  its  de- 

Jredations  on  field  or  garden  crops  was  in  a  letter  to  the  Prairie 
^(vrm&r^  which,  togeflier  with  specimens  of  the  insect,  was 
forwarded  to  me  some  time  in  last  August.  Mr.  Edgerton,  of 
Gravity,  Iowa,  who  sent  these,  in  his  letter,  which  is  published  in' 
the  Pra/vrie  Fa/rrner^  (August  29,  1861,)  says :  "  I  send  you  by 
mail  a  few  of  the  bugs  I  have  spoken  of  as  being  very  destructive 
on  potato  vines  in  our  neighborhood,  this  season."  He  says  they 
made  their  appearance  on  me  potato  vines  (Prince  Alberts)  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  the  ^ound,  "  and  there  being  a  cold,  wet  spell 
of  weather  about  that  time,  they  devoured  them  as  fast  as  tney 
were  up."  This  was.  so  fia*  as  I  can  judge  from  his  letter,  some 
time  during  the  montn  of  June,  and  I  know  the  insect  makes  its 
appearance  here  sometime  in  May.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  by 
some  carelessness  I  sent  off  the  larVae  in  a  bottle  of  insects,  and 
cannot  now  give  a  correct  description  of  them,  though  their  mark- 
ings are  fixed  in  my  memory  sufficient  to  recognize  them  on  sight. 
I  will  state  this  much  in  regard  to  them.  They  are  short,  thick, 
fleshy  grubs,  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  marked  with  dark  spots, 
generally  arrangea  in  lines ;  have  six  feet,  and  are  about  ha£f  an 
inch  in  length.  The  larvae  attach  themselves  by  the  tail  to  the 
leaves  on  which  they  feed  when  about  entering  the  pupa  state ; 
they  then  begin  to  shorten,  and  grow  broader,  the  segments  ap- 
pearing as  though  pressed  up  together,  and  a  broad  frcoit  piece 
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covering  the  mouth.  How  long  they  remain  in  either  the  larva 
or  pupa  state  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  not  very  long,  as  they  are 
two  or  more  brooded  during  a  season.  Mr.  Edgerton  says  "  they 
have  raised  several  generations  during  this  smnmer."  This  species 
is  quite  abundant  throughout  the  soumem  part  of  the  State,  and  I 
also  have  been  informed  it  is  found  in  the  northern  part.  But  I 
was  not  before  aware  that  it  was  in  the  habit  of  devouring  the 
leaves  of  potatoes,  for  I  have  usually  found  it  on  weeds  and  bushes 
in  the  fields,  and  have  occasionally  seen  the  pupae  sticking  upon  the 
leaves.  The  attack  upon  Mr.  Edgerton's  potatoes  may  have  been 
unusual  for  this  species,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  it  was  so.  But 
even  if  so,  this  is  proof  of  what  has  been  advanced  heretofore, 
that  many  species,  not  confined  to  worthless  weeds,  bushes  or  trees, 
may,  when  these  are  destroyed  by  the  farmer,  in  turn  prey  upon 
his  crops  and  his  orchards. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  species  of  Chrysometians  I  would 
like  to  describe,  but  I  have  already  taken  up  as  much  space  with 
the  Coleoptera  as  I  can  appropriate  to  them  in  this  short  essay.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  I  have  entirely  omitted  the  great  family  Cur- 
cuLionidae^  containing  a  vast  number  of  the  most  destructive  species. 
But  my  reason  for  doing  this  is,  not  that  we  have  no  species,  for 
on  the  contrary,  I  know  of  more  than  fifty  species  that  belong  to 
Illinois.  This  faioiily  has  not  received  much  study  from  our  ento- 
noologists  in  this  country,  and  it  is  difficult  to  name  species.  And 
those  of  us  living  in  the  West,  who  are  attempting  to  study  even 
the  insects  found  at  our  own  doors,  must  depend  on  those  in  the 
East,  who  have  access  to  the  libraries  of  the  scientific  societies  and 
public  institutions.  The  works  necessary  to  name  and  determine 
"  all  of  our  Curculios  alone  would  cost  several  hundred  dollars.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  family  is  composed  of  the  vast  hosts  of 
"  fruit-eaters,"  from  the  plums  and  apples  of  the  orchards  to  the 
nuts  and  seeds  of  the  forest,  from  the  wneat  kernel  to  the  tiny  grass 
seeQ. 

Before  closing,  let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  over  this  vast  order  of 
liliputian  anim^,  agreeing  in  a  few  characters  as  heretofore  ex- 
plamed,  but,  under  the  direction  of  a  wise  Providence,  ordained 
for  very  differwit  situations  and  works.  Tet,  afler  aU,  these  va- 
rious offices  tend  to  the  same  end,  to-wit :  to  reduce  to  their  origi- 
nal elements  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  This  order  is  most 
emphatically  Nature's  scavengers,  aend  feithfully  do  they  perform 
their  work.  Bat  it  is  the  vegetable  eaters  with  which  we  are  more 
directly  concerned ;  and  here  also  we  see  a  beautiful  and  wise  ar- 
rangement in  this  work  of  demolition. 

The  chief  organs  of  plants  (of  the  Phenogamia)  are  the  roots,  the 
stems,  the  leaves  and  the  fruits,  and  a  glance  at  the  habits  of  the 
insects  we  have  described,  will  show  that  each  of  these  organs  has 
one  or  more  groups,  adapted  in  a  peculiar  mwmer  to  its  destruc- 
tion.   The  Ik&lolontheans  and  Elaters,  in  the  larva  state,  live  al- 
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most  exeluflively  on  the  roots  of  grasses  and  other  plants.  In  fact, 
the  larvae  of  the  Melolontheans  bv  their  shape  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  their  mode  of  life  and  the  food  on  which  they  exist.  Being  com- 
pelled to  feed  sidewise  or  upwards,  their  form  is  not  adapted  to 
crawling,  but  their  natural  position  is  on  the  side. 

The  Suprestians  and  the  Capricon-beetles  are  the  stem-eaters, 
and  the  telescopic  ovipositor  of  the  latter  group  is  adapted  to  their 
mode  of  life ;  with  it  they  can  place  their  eggs  far  into  the  chinks 
and  creviceef  of  the  bark,  out  of  the  reach  of  wmd  or  storm,  or  other 
enemies.  Their  larvae  need  no  feet  in  their  secret  burrows,  along 
which  their  roughened  segments  can  draw  them  as  they  slowly 
penetrate  the  solid  wood.  The  ant  and  the  well-digger  have  to 
Dear  away  their  chips  and  clods,  but  tlie  borer  makes  food  of  its 
chips  and  casts  them  behind  it  as  it  moves  on.  The  Chrysomeli- 
ans  are  the  leaf-eaters,  with  brilliant  colors  suited  to  their  ^ay  life 
on  the  leaves,  basking  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  And  lastly, 
the  Curculios  are  the  fruit-eaters,  with  their  long  snouts  easily 
piercing  the  fleshy  pulp  or  hard  rind,  within  which  the  larvae  live 
out  their  days,  with  abundant  nourishment  ever  at  hand. 

These  mighty  armies,  often  of  countless  multitudes,  compared 
with  which  the  armies  of  Napoleon  or  of  our  Union  sink  into  in-, 
significance,  if  left  unchecked  at  their  work  of  destruction,  would 
soon  lay  our  forests  in  ruins,  and  sweep  from  the  earth  its  green 
carpet.  But  Nature's  God  holds  a  check  in  his  hands,  and  at  His 
will  turns  loose  upon  them  an  army  of  fierce  destroyers,  an  armj 
that  can  follow  them,  not  only  through  the  open  air,  but  to  their 
subterranean  habitations,  their  wooden  burrows  and  their  most 
secret  hiding  places.  Then  let  us  study  these  things,  although 
minute  in  size,  and  feeble,  singly,  yet  their  united  eflforts  are  often 
astonishing.  And  though  we  may  spurn  one  or  crush  it  with  our 
heel,  the  multitudes  defy  us.  By  them  the  hopes  of  the  fruit- 
growers may  be  blasted,  the  forests  scorched  as  with  fire,  the  wheat 
fields  rendered  worthless,  and  the  farmer's  bright  anticii)ations  cut 
short  Then  let  us  study  them ;  God's  laws  are  made  in  wisdom 
and  mercy,  and  for  the  evil  there  is  a  remedy — ^if  we  will  but 
search  faithfully  we  may  find  it  out. 


OETHOPTEBA. 

This  order,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  contains  those  insects  that 
are  known  by  the  common  names  of  grass-hoppers,  Devil's-horses, 
walking-sticks,  cockroaches,  crickets,  etc.  The  word  Orthoptera 
signifies  straight  wings,  and  is  given  to  these  insects  because 
their  wings  when  not  in  use  are  folded  lengthwise  in  straight  folds, 
like  a  fan.  These  are  covered  by  a  pair  of  veined  Jleathery,  semi- 
transparent  wing-covers,  generally  long  or  oval.  The  body  is  gen- 
erally long  and  comparatively  narrow,  in  some,  however,  as  the 
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Cockroaches,  it  is  broader  and  depressed.  Thev  are  biting  insects, 
furnished  with  corneous  lateral  jaws  or  mandibles.  Most  of  the 
species  are  furnished  with  ocelli  or  eyelets.  The  antennae  are  often 
very  long  and  thread-like,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  minute 
joints.  The  larvae  are  similar  in  shape  to  the  perfect  insects,  but 
are  smaller  and  are  without  wings.  The  pupae  are  active,  and  do 
not  cease  eating,  they  have  rudimental  wings.  All  the  species 
known  are  terrestrial,  that  is,  none  are  aquatic ;  and  most  of  them 
are  vegetable  eaters.  The  order  is  far  less  extensive  than  the 
Ooleoptera,  and,  as  at  present  arranged,  is  divided  into  six  differ- 
ent families,  of  which  I  will  speak  in  their  order.  The  number  of 
species  determined  that  are  found  in  Illinois  amounts  to  about 
fuEly,  which  is  probably  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  to  be 
found  in  the  State.  As  I  have  studied  thb  order  more  attentively 
than  any  other,  I  hope  that  no  objections  will  be  made  to  taking 
rather  more  latitude  in  introducing  species,  which,  although  not  very 
injurious,  are  interesting  not  omy  to  the  naturalist,  but  readers 
generally.  And  what  is  now  written  will  save  writing  it  hereafter, 
tor  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a 
complete  fist  and  description  of  all  known  species  inhabiting  onr 
State.    The  order  has  been  arranged  as  follows: 

First  Section. — Cuksoeia.  Consisting  of  the  single  family.  Blot- 
tidae. 

Second  Section. — Raptatoeia.  Consisting  of  the  single  family, 
Mantidae, 

Third  Section. — Ambulatoeia.  Consisting  of  the  single  family, 
Pliamddae, 

Fourth  Section. — Saltatoeia.  Consisting  of  the  three  families, 
Achetidae^  Gryllidae^  Locmtidae. 

Belonging  to  the  first  section  or  family,  Blattidaej  the  Cock- 
roaches, altnouffh  individuals,  are  abundant,  we  have  but  few 
species.  And  I  shall  content  myself  with  describing  the  species 
most  common  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Blatta  pennsylvanica^  DeGeer.  Length  to  the  tips  of  the  elytra 
about  one  inch,  width  of  the  thorax,  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The 
head,  around  the  base  of  the  elytra,  whitish ;  a  broad,  dusky  stripe 
down  the  front;  antennae  long,  filliform,  dusky.  The  thorax 
rounded,  slightly  broader  than  long,  depressed  at  the  sides ;  sur- 
rounded, with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  behind,  by  a  wide, 
semi-transparent,  whitish  border ;  the  central  brownish  portion  is 
somewhat  six-sided.  Elytra  or  wing  covers  somewhat  transparent, 
outer  border  one-third  the  width,  pale,  clear  whitish,  inner  two- 
thirds  a  coffee  color,  or  pale  rusty ;  the  nervures  of  the  out^r  bor- 
der run  diagonally  bac£  and  outwards,  while  those  of  the  other 
portion  are  directed  backwards  and  inwards.  Wings  as  long  as  the 
elytra,  transparent,  with  slightly  fuscous  nervures. 

This  very  common  species,  that  invades  our  houses,  attacking 
cold  victuals  in  the  cupboard  and  pantry,  is  too  well  known  in  this 
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section  at  least,  to  require  any  further  notice.  Dr.  Harris  s^s 
that  he  believes  our  indigenous  species  are  found  exclusively  in  the 
woods;  but  this  species,  although  breeding  under  bark,  and  in  old 
stumps  and  logs,  penetrate  into  dwellings  after  night,  often  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  They  are  especial^  fond  of  recently  papered 
walls,  eating^  the  paste ;  thej  also  are  fond  of  milk,  biscuits,  etc 
The  more  widely  Known  Oriental  roach  {Elaita  orientalis)  is  also 
found  in  our  cities.  These,  when  very  troublesome,  are  generally 
destroyed  by  poison  of  some  kind  mixed  in  dough,  meal,  or  some 
such  preparation. 

The  Mantidae  are  camiverous  insects,  preying  on  flies  and  other 
soft-bodied  species.  These  are  known  in  some  places  as  "DevilV 
horses,"  although  this  name  is  in  other  places  applied  to  different 
insects.  The  only  species  found  in  Illinois,  witn  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, is  the  McmUs  Carolina^  Linn.  This  is  about  two  inches 
long,  of  a  pale  purplish  color ;  with  a  very  short  and  broad  head ; 
a  long,  naked^ylindrical  thorax,  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  wmg-covers  semi-transparent,  mottled  with  purple, 
about  a  third  of  their  length,  from  the  base  near  the  outer  margin, 
is  a  small,  black,  circular  spot.  Fore  legs  strongly  spined,  and 
adapted  to  holding  their  prey.  A  variety  (or  sex,  according  to 
some)  is  a  pale  yellowish-green  throughout,  except  the  black  spot 
on  each  elytron.  This  I  take  to  be  the  female  of  the  male  just 
described. 

Belonging  to  the  next  firauly.  Fhasrrddae^  we  have  two  or  three 
species,  one  of  which  is  the  well  known  strange  insect  with  a  stick- 
like body ;  three  inches  or  more  in  length,  about  the  size  of  a  rye 
straw,  without  wings.  It  is  the  Spectrum  femoratwm^  Say,  Bor 
cmtculus  Sayi^  Burm.,  and  Diapheromera  Sayi^  Gray. 

AoHETiDAE. — ^This  is  the  cricket  family,  with  the  wing-covers 

{)laced  horizontal  and  overlapping  each  other ;  the  antennae  are 
ong  and  tapering ;  the  feet  (except  one  genus)  three-jointed ;  the 
body  furnished  at  the  end  on  each  side  with  a  straight,  tapering 
process;  the  females  mostly  ftimished  with  long,  spear-pointed 
ovipositors.  Most  of  the  species  are  vegetable  eaters,  and  some 
quite  injurious. 

The  common  mole  cricket  {GHryllotaljpa  hrevipermisy  Serv.)  is 

frobably  found  here,  but  I  have  not  yet  met  with  it.  Neither  have 
seen  the  G,  lormjpennia^  Fitch,  which  is  found  in  Arkansas,  or 
the  O.  horeaUsy  ^urm.,  found  in  Maryland.  I  think,  beyond  a 
doubt^  one  or  more  of  these  species  are  to  be  found  in  Illinois. 

Tndaciylus  Mlmoiemia.  New  Species.  The  antennae  dusky ; 
the  upper  lip  and  lower  front  of  the  head  black;  between  the 
eyes  a  paler  fuscous,  with  a  round,  blackish  spot  on  the  apex. 
Thorax  a  dusky  brown,  marked  on  each  side,  chiefly  on  the  poste- 
rior half,  with  a  large  darker  spot  which  is  narrowed  in  front  and 
bifurcate  behind.     The  elytra  about  half  the  length  of  the  abdo- 
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men,  pale  on  the  upper  edge  and  dusky  on  the  outside  and  at  the  tipe, 
with  a  darkish  spot  on  the  outside  at  the  base,  fading  towards  the 
middle.  Wings  extending  over  one-fourth  of  their  length  bevond 
the  abdomen,  smoky.  Anterior  legs  yellowish  or  white  ;  middle 
legs  white  at  the  base  and  tips  of  the  thighs  and  tibiae,  and  marked 
with  a  broad,  black  band  across  each  of  these  parts,  occupying 
more  than  half  their  length.  Posterior  thighs  length  of  the  abdo- 
men, white,  with  two  broad,  blackish,  brown  bands  across  them. 
Length,  to  the  tips  of  the  wings,  three-eighths  of  an  inch ;  to  the 
tip 'of  the  abdomen,  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

This  singular  genus  of  insects  is  distinguished  by  having  the  an- 
terior tibiae  broad  and  garnished  on  the  under  edge,  with  strong 
spines  ;  the  posterior  tarsi  are  wanting,  or  rather  are  replaced  by 
long,  movable  appendages,  which  are  straight,  and  fringed  with  fine 
hairs.  This  species  is  abundant  throughout  the  State,  living  in  the 
soft  sandy  banks  of  branches  or  other  streams,  close  to  the  water. 
Here  their  little  holes  may  often  be  seen  in  great  numbera,  from 
which  individuals  of  all  ages  will  emerge  if  the  earth  is  forcibly 
pressed.  While  walking  Song  the  banks  of  the  river  I  have  seen 
them  by  hundreds  leap  on  to  the  water,  along  which  they  fioat  for  an 
instant,  and  then  spring  back  on  the  bank.  They  have  a  singular 
enemy,  the  last  we  would  start  in  pursuit  of  such  active  little  crea- 
tures. It  is  the  Galgulii^ociUatus^helongms  to  the  Bug  tribe,  shaped 
almost  exactly  like  a  soft-shelled  turtle,  with  short  legs,  short  bill  or 
rostrum.  But  nature  has  adapted  it  to  its  work,  being  exactly  of 
a  mud-color,  quite  flat  and  lying  close  to  the  ground,  it  moves 
slowly  along  without  being  perceived,  when  close  to  its  victim, 
with  a  sudden  upward  and  forward  leap  it  grasps  the  unsuspecting 
cricket  with  its  fore-legs  and  plunges  its  beak  into  it  Such  is  our 
little  insect's  enemy  in  Southern  fflinois ;  in  Northern  Illinois  Mr. 
Walsh  does  not  appear  to  have  found  the  Galgulus,  but  he  has 
found  the  cricket,  and  wrote  me  sometime  since  mat  he  thought  it 
a  new  species.  We  also  have  another  species  of  this  genus,  which 
is  common  throughout  the  State,  the  apvoaZia^  of  Say.  I  have  re- 
tained the  generic  name  given  by  OUvier,  in  preference  to  the  Xya, 
of  Illiger,  or  the  Heterapv^.    Palisot-Bauvois. 

AcKeta  dbhreviata^  Serv.  Is  a  common  black  cricket  found  un- 
der loffs  and  in  holes  in  the  ground.  From  three-fourths  to  nearly 
an  incn  in  length.  Wings  and  elytra  short,  not  reaching  beyond 
the  fourth  abdominal  segment.     This  is  the  statement  of  Serville 
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those  entomologists  into  whose  hands  this  paper  may  fall,  I  ask : 
Can  this  be  the  OryU/aa  carhonarious^  Serv.?  (Orthop.  335.)  Al- 
though that  author  says  it  is  unknown  from  what  country  his  speci- 
men came,  yet  it  agrees  in  description  with  our  insect.  I  find, 
since  writing  the  above,  that  Burmeister  has  named  this  species 
A.  permsylvcmica^  yet  I  think  it  is  the  (m^horux/novs^  of  Serville. 

Although  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  work  on  "Injurious  Insects,"  (page 
132,  Ed.  1852,^  states  that  "we  have  no  house  crickets  in  America; 
our  species  innabit  gardens  and  fields,  and  enter  our  liouses  by 
accident ;"  yet  I  am  satisfied,  by  ocular  demonstration,  that  we 
have  a  house  cricket.  And  that  is  not  all,  it  is  the  same  as  the 
European  house  cricket,  no  less  a  personage  than  Acheta  domestica^ 
Linn.,  and  may  be  found  around  the  hearth  at  almost  any  time. 

The  Acheta  nigra^  Harr.  A  little  black  cricket  about  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  with  very  short  wings,  is  also  found  in 
Illinois. 

The  foregoing  species  reside  on  the  ground,  hiding  during  the 
day  under  logs,  bark,  in  holes  and  such  places ;  they  are  not  gre- 
garious. But  there  is  a  social  species,  found  here  in  considerable 
numbers,  in  the  fields  and  along  the  roadsides.  This  is  the  Nemo- 
hm%  vitiatua^  Harris.  It  is  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  dark  brownish  color,  with  a  black  stripe  along  each  side  ofthe 
thorax  and  wing-covers,  which  on  the  thorax  is  margined  by  pale, 
duflky  stripes.    Posterior  thighs  very  large,  paler  than  the  thorax. 

We  have  another  species  here,  K)und  on  trees,  though  by  no 
means  abundant,  that  1  am  inclined  to  think  is  a  new  species,  aft 
least  I  cannot  find  that  it  has  been  heretofore  named.  It  does  noJ 
aigree  in  characters  with  either  Nemdbiua  or  OecanthvSy  but  comes 
nearer  Serville's  genus  PodoserituSy  but  as  my  specimens  have  been 
badly  damaged,  1  will  give  a  short  description  without  attempting 
to  place  it  in  its  proper  genus,  until  I  can  get  better  specimens. 
It  varies  in  size  from  three-eighths  to  half  an  mch  in  length.  Head 
as  wide  as  the  thorax  in  front ;  antennae  long  and  very  slender, 
basal  jomt  enlarged,  sub-cylindrical,  inserted  close  together.  Tho- 
rax about  as  long  as  wide,  narrowed  in  front,  very  hairy,  it  and  the 
head  a  dirty  ochre  color,  the  thorax  more  of  a  yellow,  having  on 
each  side  an  obsolete  dusky  stripe,  probably  sometimes  wantmg. 
Elytra  (of  male)  covering  the  abdomen,  rather  broader  in  the  mia- 
dJe,  rounded  towards  the  ends,  of  a  dirty  odire  color,  with  occa- 
sional dusky  points  near  the  margin ;  the  margin,  from  the  base 
entirely  round,  is  a  distinct,  yellowish  white  border.  Posterior 
legs  very  long,  equaling  twice  the  length  ofthe  whole  body,  tibiae 
and  femora  about  equal  length ;  tibiae  straight,  with  rows  of  mova- 
ble spines,  between  which  are  smaller  ones,  apparently  not  movable. 
Anterior  tarsi  very  short,  the  posterior  (wantmg  except  first  joint) 
has  the  first  joint  very  long,  armed  at  the  extrenuty  with  two 
spines,  the  inner  being  the  larger.  Wings  about  same  length  as 
elytra.    This  description  taken  from  the  male.    The  general  color 
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tlironghont  is  a  dull,  ochreons,  the  white  elytral  margin  being  oon- 
Bpicuous.  Until  an  older  name  is  fonnd  we  may  call  it  Acheta 
ma/rginata.  I  have  fonnd  the  few  specimens  taken,  on  the  locnst 
and  walnut  trees. 

OecoMhus  niveuSy  De  Q^er.  This  is  the  "white  climbing,  or 
tree  cricket."  The  body  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  to  the  tips  of 
the  elytra,  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  It  is  of  a  creamy  white 
throughout,  except  the  underside  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  dusky. 
The  antennae  long  and  slender :  the  head  sometimes  is  tinged  with 
pale  red.  Thorax  narrow  ana  longer  than  wide ;  elytra  (in  the 
male)  considerably  widened  behind^lear^  transparent,  three  diago- 
nal cross  veins  on  the  upper  one.  Wings  not  exceeding  eljiira  in 
lenMh.  In  the  female,  the  wing-covers  are  narrow ;  the  oviposits 
dark,  and  reaching  to  the  tips  of  the  wings.  Posterior  legs  long, 
the  tibiae  very  long  and  slender.  The  males  utter  a  very  shrfll 
sound,  and  when  numerous,  as  is  ^ften  the  case,  their  "shrilling" 
equals  that  of  a  choir  of  small  tree-frogs.  I  have  found  them  in 
the  latter  part  of  summer  abundant  on  blackberry  bushes  and  wal- 
nut trees,  the  latter  appears  to  be  a  favorite  resort.  Salvi,  in 
speaking  of  the  habits  of  the  O.  peUuoens^  says  the  female  pierces 
the  stems  or  branches  of  certain  vegetables  to  the  pith,  and  m  each 
nest  deposits  two  cylindrical  eggs.  That  they  complete  their  last 
change  about  the  middle  of  AuOTst  In  Southm  Illinois  they 
appear  in  the  perfect  state  about  the  first  of  August. 

The  little  spotted  wingless  cricket  found  under  stones  and  logs, 
to  which  Dr.  Harris  gives  the  name  of  Phalangopais  fnaculdta^  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  Ra^pKid/wKora^  of  Serville,  and  is  the  H. 
Jmnaicola^  ot  Burmeister  and  or  Haldeman,  in  Stanbury's  Eeport 
This  would  place  it  among  the  OrylMdae  and  not  the  crickets. 

The  femily  GhryUydae  contains  those  grasshoppers  with  four- 
jointed  tarsi,  long,  slender  antennae,  and  in  which  the  female  has 
a  long,  sword-like  ovipositor  or  piercer.  The  species  generally  re- 
side on  grasses,  shrubs  or  trees,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  trees  (yr 
on  the  grasses,  among  which  tiiey  are  found.  Although  several 
species  of  this  family  are  found  in  Ulinms,  I  will  only  glance  has- 
tily over  the  descriptions  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  injurious  and 
abundant  species. 

Xvphidium  fasdatmrh^  De  Geer.  {OrGhdAjmiAmi  mdgare^  Harr.) 
General  color  glassy-green,  varied  with  dashes  or  spots  of  dars 
brown.  Antennae  exceedingly  long  and  slender;  the  fece  sloping 
obliquely  backwards  towards  the  breast,  lower  part  of  a  greenish- 
vellow,  with  a  stripe  of  the  same  color  extwiding  up  the  front  A 
blunt  tuburcle  extending  forward  between  the  antennae  at  base ;  a 
smooth  brownish  stripe  along  the  vertex.  A  broad,  double  brown 
stripe  along  the  top  of  the  Siorax,  paler  in  the  middle,  fading  be- 
hina.  Sides  of  the  thorax,  and  cheelcs  glassy  green.  Wing-covers 
(of  the  male)  transparent  green  at  the  sides  and  tips,  with  a  yellow 
nerve  on  each  side ;  the  top  of  the  upper  elytron  at  base,  snK>k7, 
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with  four  black  points,  two  at  the  base  and  two  farther  back.  Hind 
legs  very  long,  the  thighs  reaching  nearly  to  the  tips  of  the  wings 
and  wing-covers,  whicSi  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 
The  abdomen  of  the  female,  brown,  the  egg-laver  or  piercer  bent, 
and  over  half  the  len^^f  the  abdomen.  The  abd!omen  of  the 
male,  green  at  the  sideilf  reddish-brown  above.  Length,  to  the 
tips  of  the  wing-covers,  from  one  inch  to  one  ilich  and  a  quarter. 
Tnese  insects  are  very  abundant  during  the  summer  and  fore  part 
of  the  fidl  on  grass  and  weeds,  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  The  males 
being  very  noisy,  often  of  warm  nights  chirping  close  to  your  win- 
dow until  midnight,  apparently  dom^  their  utmost  to  keep  you 
awake.  And  it  they  nappen  to  get  mto  your  room  they  act  as 
though  their  only  business  was  to  make  a  noise.  Another  species 
simimr  in  appearance,  but  smaller  and  darker,  is  found  in  tiie 
meadows  and  fields  in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  the  X  agiie^ 
De  Geer.  {O.  graoUcy  Harr.)  To  what  extdnt  these  two  species 
are  injurious,  is  diflicult  to  ascertain,  as  thev  do  not  appear  in  such 
excessive  numbers  as  to  defoliate  the  plants  upon  which  they 
feed.  I  think  the  chief  injury  they  do  is  weakening  plants  or 
grasses  on  which  they  feed,  by  eating  portions  of  the  young  and 
tender  blades  and  leaves.  The  loud  notes  of  the  cheerml  katy-did 
are  as  well  known  throughout  the  region  where  it  is  found  as  anv 
other  forest  sound.  And  although  the  insect  is  somewhat  shy,  it 
is  too  well  known  to  require  a  lengthy  description.  Length,  to  the 
end  of  the  wing-covers,  about  one  inch  and  three-fourths ;  and 
across  the  wing-covers,  at  the  widest  part,  is  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  It  is  green,  with  a  large  vein  running  along  the  middle  of 
©adi  wing-cover.  Dr.  Harris  says  it  is  the  custom  of  the  female 
to  shave  off  the  bark  of  a  twig,  and  then  deposit  thereon  her  slate- 
colored  eggs,  overlapping  eacn  other  like  sningles  on  a  roof.  I 
have  known  them  to  come  into  the  house  and  deposit  their  eggs  on 
the  smooth  frame  of  a  looking  glass.  This  is  the  Platm?ayilitm 
ooncamt/rn^  Harris,  Sj^spioe^x/tmTh^  Fabr.,  and  I  think  the  Salvi 
fdUmm,^  Licht  and  BrullS.  We  also  have  another  species  similar 
in  shape,  but  having  the  wing-covers  flat  and  not  concave.  It  is 
often  over  two  indies  long  to  me  ends  of  the  wing-covers.  It  is  the 
FhyUoptera  dblongifolia^  DeGeer.  Another  species  similar  in 
coloring  and  shape  to  these,  is  quite  numerous  here.  It  is  about 
one  indi  and  a  half  in  lengUi,  to  the  end  of  the  elytra  or  wing- 
covers,  which  are  narrow  and  of  even  width  nearly  their  whofe 
length.  This  is  the  Phcmeropiera  cmguatifolia^  Harris,  aeptentri- 
onatisy  Serv.,  cwrvicauda^  De  Geer,  myrtnfolia^  Drury.  These 
three  species  have  the  wing-covers  stroi^ly  reticulated,  giving 
them  a  slightly  roughened  appearance.  1  will  notice  one  other 
species  and  then  leave  this  feioily.  Oonooephahcs  emigeVy  Harr. 
The  body  is  about  one  inch  long ;  to  the  end  of  the  elytra  two 
inches.  It  is  of  a  pretty  pea-green  color,  with  the  head  pale  or 
whitish*    The  upper  lip  often  red,  aiid  sides  of  the  mouth  yellow ; 
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eyes  dark;  a  conic  projection  extends  forwards  between  the  an- 
tennae ;  and  is  green  above  and  below,  with  the  under  edges  black. 
Lateral  edges  of  the  thorax  marked  with  a  yellow  line  on  each. 
Wing-covers  a  uniform  green,  long  and  narrow,  fulljjr  twice  the 
length  of  the  abdomen.  The  piercer  (g  ovipositor  oi  the  female 
is  nearly  straight,  and  as  long  as  the  abaomen.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion this  is  the  C.  dissimilisy  notwithstanding  Dr.  Harris  says  "it 
appears  to  be  different."  A  specimen  I  have  before  me,  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Walsh,  exactly  agrees  with  Serville's  description,  while 
other  specimens  from  different  sections  vary  somewhat  in  their 
markings.  The  two  authors  have  described  different  varieties  of 
the  same  species.  K I  am  wrong  in  this  opinion,  then  the  specimen 
received  from  Mr.  Walsh  is  certainly  the  disazTmlis,  for  it  agrees 
with  the  lengthy  description  of  ServiUe  in  every  particular,  who 
describes  both  male  and!^  female,  and  tells  us  he  had  four  specimens 
of  the  two  sexes,  from  Latreille-s  collection,  and  marked  by  the 
latter  as  received  in  North  America. 

Although  some  species  of  this  family  are  often  quite  numerous, 
and  all  feed  on  plants,  yet  the  injury  done  by  them  is  not  great,  or 
at  least  is  not  very  apparent.  As  before  remarked,  in  regard  to 
certain  species,  it  is  probable  the  greatest  injury  they  do  is  to 
weaken  plants  and  retard  their  gro\^  by  eating  portions  of  their 
leaves  and  blades.  As  the  remedies  applicable  to  the  species  of 
this  family,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  next,  I  will  pass  on  to 
tliat,  and  speak  of  the  remeaies  at  the  close. 

LocusTiDAE,  (Leach.) — ^This  family  is  historically  more  noted 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  insect  class.  As  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Moses  and  Herodotus  we  hear  of  the  devastating  Locust  of  tne 
East,  and  of  the  armies  of  "  winged-serpents.''  And,  according  to 
ServiUe,  nearly  every  ancient  language  had  a  peculiar  name  for 
these  insects,  derived  from  some  habit,  or  applicable  to  some  effect 
produced  by  them.  Thus  the  Hebrew  name  signifies  to  midtiply  / 
the  Greek  name  signifies  extreme  or  highest  pom%  "  because,"  as 
the  ancient  authors  say,  "these  insects  inhabit  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  or  the  tops  of  plants.*"  They  certainly  were  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  insects  they  were  speaking 
of.  The  Latin  name,  locusta^  is  derived  from  two  words  signifying 
a  "  burnt  place."  The  Sanscrit  name  signifies  to  lea/p  ;  the  Chi- 
nese name,  the  marchmg  worniy  and  the  Arabian  and  Chaldean 
name,  to  eat.  Notwithstanding  the  renown  of  these  insects  is  as 
ancient  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  or  the  stories  of  the  Illiad,  the 
passage  of  their  name  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  New  World,  has 
shifted  it  to  other  wings.  And  now  the  Cicada  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  is  compelled  to  bear  the  hated  name.  Locust.  The 
Cicada,  whose  ringing  notes  disturbed  the  quiet  Virgil,  as  he  sat 
beneath  the  "  spreading  beech,"  dreaming  over  the  travels  of  his 
Trojan  hero ;  the  Cicada,  whose  voiceless  females  furnished  illus- 
trations for  the  sarcastic  verses  of  the  Rhodian  bard,  here,  in  the 
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land  of  "  Totmg  America,*'  lose  all  of  their  poetic  renown,  and 
are  compelled  to  bear  the  name  that  brought  terror  to  the  Israel- 
ites, and  spread  gloom  and  darkness  over  tne  face  of  the  farmer  of 
the  Old  World. 

But  let  ns  droj)  this  strain  and  proceed  with  the  work  before  ns. 
The  species  of  this  family  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other 
families  of  the  order,  by  their  shorter  antennae:  the  tarsi  are  three- 
jointed,  seen  from  below  appear  fonr-jointed.  The  females  are  des- 
titate  of  the  piercer  or  ovipositor  found  in  the  two  preceding  fami- 
lies. They  are  the  insects  to  which  the  name  "  Grasshoppers  "  is 
I5)plied  in  common  parlance.  They  are  the  insects  to  which  the 
name  "  Locusts  "  has  been  given  on  the  Eastern  Continent,  and 
which  name  should  be  applied  to  them  here.  This  name,  as  above 
stated,  has  been  given  to  a  species  of  Oiodda  belonging  to  a  differ- 
ent order.  A  name  is  a  marK  placed  upon  a  thing  whereby  it  may 
be  known,  and  if  the  same  mark  is  placed  on  different  things,  there 
is  confusion,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  obstructed.  Let 
us  then  learn  to  call  these  things  by  their  true  names,  and  not 
transmit  from  generation  to  generation  the  same  error. 

Opsomalapimctipennis.  Serr.;  brevicomis.  Linn. — Genei'al  color 
pale  or  yellowish  green ;  lace  sloped  very  obliquely  under,  towards 
the  breast,  triangularly  pointed  oetween  the  antennae ;  eyes  long 
ovoid;  antennae  dusky,  broadest  near  the  base,  tapering,  not 
l(Miger  than  the  thorax ;  head  greenish  yellow ;  thorax  flat  and 
compressed  at  the  sides,  lateral  angles  sharp,  and  a  middle  rib  or 
elevated  line;  elytra  narrow,  longer  than  the  abdomen,  green, 
with  a  yellowish  vein  on  each,  with  a  few  dusky  points  scattered 
along  the  middle  and  near  the  tips ;  legs  green,  tibiae  sometimes 
duBky,  posterior  legs  long,  the  thighs  exceeding  the  abdomen  in 
length.  This  is  the  female  :  length  to  tip  of  the  wings  and  wing- 
covers  nearly  one  inch  and  a  halt.  The  male  is  much  smaller,  be- 
ing very  narrow  and  compressed,  and  only  one  inch  in  length  to  the 
enra  of  the  wings.  The  entire  flat  sides  from  the  eyes  to  the  ends  of 
the  elytra  are  a  dusky  brown.  This  species  appears  to  be  confined 
to  particular  spots,  their  favorite  haunts  appearmg  to  be  grassy  spots 
along  the  low  banks  or  margins  of  brancnes  or  small  streams  ;  and 
it  must  be  a  spot  where  but  few  weeds  are  intermixed,  and  where 
the  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  can  fall  upon 
it.  I  have  found  them  in  but  one  place  in  this  neighborhood,  on  a 
little  grassy  plat,  containing  less  tnan  half  an  acre,  where  season 
after  season  I  have  procurea  specimens  in  abundance.  They  reach 
the  perfect  state  about  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August,  The 
males  are  exceedingly  active,  sprin^ng  rapidly  over  the  tall^ass, 
accompanying  each  leap  with  a  senes  of  sharp  sounds  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  crackling  of  fire  in  stubble. 

O,  bimttata^  Serv. — Green,  varied  with  dusky  stripes ;  the  frontal 
cone  is  more  obtuse  than  in  the  last  named  species ;  lower  part  of 
the  face  yellow,  upper  part  of  the  face  and  sides  of  the  head  green- 
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ish ;  a  buff  stripe,  bordered  with  dark  ffreen,  along  the  top ;  the 
thorax  brownish  above,  darker  towards  the  prominent  lateral 
angles,  and  paler  along  the  middle ;  sides  green,  with  a  black  stripe 
along  the  middle  of  each ;  elytra  as  long  as  the  abdomen  j  a  green 
ray  along  the  inner  margin,  reaching  half  way  back  to  the  tip, 
where  it  fades  to  a  pale  smoky  color;  along  the  center  is  a  dusKj 
ray,  small  at  the  base,  ^adnafly  expanding  and  growing  paler  until 
it  spreads  over  the  whole  width  near  the  tips ;  the  anterior  sub- 
margins  deep  green ;  the  anterior  and  middle  legs  and  posterior 
tibiae  and  under  side  a  dark  brown ;  posterior  thighs  green  on  the 
outside;  the  length  to  the  tips  of  the  wings  a  little  over  one  inch 
and  a  quarter.  This  description  applies  to  the  female.  Although 
Serville  gives  the  length  at  twenty  Imes,  this  evidently  is  the  same 

r3cie8.  The  male  he  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  with, 
have  some  individuals  that  I  am  satisfied  are  males  of  this 
species.  A  little  less  than  one  inch  long ;  of  a  brownish  color, 
striped  with  deeper  shades  of  greenish  and  dusky.  This  species 
is  very  rare  in  this  section.  So  fer,  I  have  taken  but  two  females 
and  three  males.  They  are  found  in  grassy  fence  comera  and 
yards,  where  the  blue  grass  prevails. 

Aoridium. — Is  the  name  of  a  genus  containing  several  of  our 
most  injurious  and  common  species  of  locusts  (^asshoppers,)  and 
is  generallv  distinguished  from  other  genera  by  the  robust  body  and 
spine  on  tne  front  breast ;  elytra  usually  the  length  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

Acridium  america/num^  Drur^;  rusticwm,^  Fabr. — Are  ochre- 
yellow,  with  reddish-brown  stripes  and  spots ;  antennae  yellow, 
face  and  stripe  on  the  top  of  the  head  yellow ;  from  the  lower  angle 
of  the  eye,  extending  down  each  cheek,  a  dark  brown  tapering 
stripe ;  tnorax  projecting  behind  in  a  blunt  angle ;  a  yellow  stripe 
along  the  middle,  meeting  the  stripe  on  the liead,  tne  remaining 
portions  on  the  top  of  the  thorax  brown  and  rough,  the  sides  yel- 
low, with  two  short,  brown  stripes  on  the  middle ;  the  elytra  and 
wings  extending  beyond  the  abdomen,  the  former  yellowish,  with 
reticulated  blacK  patches  or  spots  meX  increase  in  number  and 
size  towards  the  tips,  the  inner  borders  yellow,  which,  when 
dosed,  make  a  yellow  stripe  along  the  back ;  wings  transparent, 
with  the  anterior  longitudinal  nerves  black ;  legs  yellow,  posterior 
ones  very  long  and  stout,  the  thighs  with  a  row  of  black  dots  along 
the  mar^ns,  and  a  dusky  line  along  the  center;  knees  black, and  tips 
of  the  spines  on  the  tibiae  black ;  length  of  tne  female  to  the  tips 
of  the  wings,  two  inches  and  a  half;  of  the  male,  about  one  inch 
and  three-lourths.  Of  this  Species  we  have  two  varieties,  one  that 
i^pears  about  the  first  or  miadle  of  August,  that  is  of  much  deeper 
red  or  rather  vermilion  color,  having  the  spots  and  marks  the  same 
as  the  one  described,  but  the  legs  very  pretty  vermilion,  and  all 
the  other  parts,  except  the  yeflow  stripe  along  the  thorax  and 
wings,  aflsuming  the  vermilion  tinge.     The  other  is  the  one  de- 
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scribed,  which  appears  early  in  the  summer.  The  larvae  and  pnpae 
of  this  species  diner  as  much  from  the  perfect  insect  as  a  cow  does 
from  a  horse.  The  species  I  described  as  No.  8,  undetermined  m 
my  paper  on  the  Orthoptera  of  Illinois,  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Transactions  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  is 
the  pupa  of  the  Americana.  I  there  say  it  does  uot  appear  to  have 
passed  through  its  moultings. 

This  species  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  prove  very  injurious 
to  growing  CTope,  especially  the  fell  brood  or  variety,  filling  the 
air  with  their  silvery  wings  as  they  fly  from  point  to  point.     Its 
flight  is  Btrong,  apparently,  being  able  to  remain  on  wing  for  a 
long  distance.    This  species  is  not  only  congeneric  with  one  of  the 
destructive  Asiatic  species,  but  is  very  closeljr  allied  to  it,  being 
similar  in  size,  in  coloring  and  even  to  the  reticulated  black  spots 
on  the  elytra.    The  species  I  allude  to  is  the  A  peregrimmh  of 
Olivier,  which  author  (Voyage  dans  Pempire  Othoman-tom  2,  p. 
424)  speaking  of  this  species,  says  he  on  one  occasion  in  Syria  saw 
an  iunumerable  quantitv  of  these  insects  amoving  alonff  in  regular 
flight,  accompanied  with  a  loud  noise,  covering  the  heavens  and 
shutting  out  the  ravs  of  the  sun.    In  a  moment  afterwards  the 
fields,  3ie  roads  and  houses  were  covered  with  them,  and  in  two 
hours  afterwards,  everv  plant  was  stripped  of  its  leaves.    If  the 
two  species  are  so  nearly  related,  we  have  reason  to  be  in  constant 
dread  lest  the  restraimng  hand  may  be  lifted,  and  this  fearful 
aoouige  let  loose  upon  us,  to  convert  our  broad  prairies  into  barren 
deserts.     The  same  united  causes  that  swept  the  sand  over  the 
once  rich  plains  of  Assvria,  may  drive  the  sands  from  the  west 
over  the  MissiBsippi  Valley,    And  I  am  of  (pinion  that  the  vast 
awanns  of  grasshoppers  we  hear  of  in  Utah  and  the  &r  West  be- 
long principally  to  this  species,  though  Professor  Haldeman,  in 
StansDury's  Report,  expresses  the  opinion  that  they  belong  to  (jsdir 
foda  oarcUUpes.    This  species  {Am&ricaimm)  does  not,  as  I  am 
mformed,  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  this  State;  how  far  it 
reaches  north  of  this  section,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

A.  UvitUituSy  Say ;  mUbertiy  Serv. ;  femor(ih$8y  Burm. ;  Jla/vo- 
fritkUus,  Harr. — ^Head,  body  and  legs  of  a  greenish  yellow,  with  a 
reddish  tint,  and  often  brownish  snots,  Ee^on  of  tne  mouth  pale 
or  whitish ;  antennae  pale  red.  Tnorax  having  a  soft,  velvety  ap- 
pearance, dightly  elevated  central  line,  three  S*ansverse  incisions, 
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This  species  is  nnmerons  in  the  meadows  and  clover  fields,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter,  clover  appearing  to  be  a  fSavorite  food.  They 
are  fond  of  heavy  clover,  high  grass  or  high  weeds,  avoiding  bare 
and  exposed  places.  Thej  are  also  qnite  fond  of  horse  radish 
leaves — ^not  only  eating  the  leaves,  but  also  seeking  the  thickest 
bunch,  in  which  they  undergo  their  last  moulting. 

A,  differenUaUs^  Uhler. — General  color  an  ouve  brown.  The 
mouth  and  upper  Hp  olive  green ;  upper  part  of  the  head  and  an- 
tennae reddish.  Thorax  with  three  distmct  transverse  indenta- 
tions, which  continue  down  the  sides,  the  longitudinal  line  slightly 
elevated,  interrupted  at  the  indentures ;  of  a  nearly  uniform  olive 
green  ;  latter  half  punctured.  Elytra  uniform  olive  brown^  some- 
what  opaque  at  the  base,  transparent  toward  the  tips ;  passmg  the 
abdomen  out  little.  The  wings  transparent,  the  anterior  longitu- 
dinal nerves  black.  Anterior  and  middle  legs  greenish  red,  poste- 
rior pair  yellow,  marked  with  black:  the  outside  of  the  thighs, 
with  the  alternate  converging  rays  of  the  disk,  black,  the  lower 
margin  reddish  yellow,  with  a  row  of  black  points ;  the  inside  of 
the  thighs  partially  crossed  by  three  black  bands ;  the  knees,  and 
a  band  near  the  upper  end  of  the  tibise,  black ;  spines  tipped  with 
black. 

Length  of  female,  one  inch  and  three-fourths ;  of  the  male,  one 
inch  and  a  half.  The  female  of  this  species  is  the  most  robust 
ffrass-hopper  we  have— the  posterior  thighs  being  remarkably  en- 
larged. This  is  the  species  marked  "Eocustid©  No.  5,"  in  my 
pa^er  before  alluded  to.  As  I  then  supposed,  this  was  an  xmde- 
scnbed  species — ^having  since  been  named  as  above,  by  Mr.  P.  R. 
Uhler,  of  Baltimore.  It  is  fond  of  shade  and  hi^h  weeds,  and 
appears  to  avoid  thick  grass.  It  is  fond  of  mounting  tall  weeds 
when  the  sun  is  not  very  hot,  and  there  slowly  feeding,  or  remain- 
ing motionless,  for  hours. 

A.  spreiUj  Uhler. — General  color  a  dark  brownish  purple,  with 
dusky  points  and  lighter  rays.  Head  brown,  with  dusky  points ; 
antenna  reddish  jr^low.  Thorax  an  ashy  lm)wn,  with  a  velvety 
luster  on  the  anterior  half— the  latter  half  punctured ;  the  lower 
edges  at  the  sides  paler — sometimes  pale  red,  at  others  almost 
white.  Elytra  extending  about  half  over  the  abdomen,  for  not  ex- 
ceeding two-thirds,)  maraed  along  their  internal  margms  with  a 
light  mldish  brown  ray ;  external  mar^  dusky ;  a  few  dusky 
points  along  the  internal  margins.  Wmgs  not  quite  as  long  as 
the  elytra ;  transparent,  pale  yellowish  on  the  diM:,  tinged  with 
red  at  the  base,  (fn  recent  specimens.)  Posterior  thighs  crossed 
by  two  broad  black  bands,  and  black  at  tiie  knees ;  intermediate 
spaces  pale  yellow,  often  almost  white.  Length  of  female,  one 
inch  and  three-eighths ;  of  the  male,  slightly  oTer  an  inch. 

This  species  is  quite  common  here,  along  tiie  road-side,  and 
among  low  weeds  and  grass. 
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A.  femur  rvhrvmy  De  Geer. — General  color  a  dirty  reddish 
brown.  A  black  spot  extending  from  the  eyes  along  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  thorax,  and  obliqne  yellowish  line  on  each  side  of 
the  body,  beneath  the  wings.  The  elytra  marked  along  the  mid- 
dle witn  a  row  of  dusky  spots.  The  posterior  tibiae  red,  with 
black  spines.  The  wings  are  transparent,  pale  yellowish  at  the 
base ;  length  from  three-fourths  to  an  inch. 

This  is  probably  the  most  common  and  generally  diffused  spe- 
cies found  in  the  United  States.  It  appears  early,  and  continues 
through  all  the  summer,  and  until  late  m  the  fall ;  and  is  a  general 
feeder,  and  (juite  injurious,  oftentimes  proving  very  troublesome 
and  destructive  to  meadows  and  crops. 

Ab  I  have  already  extended  this  account  of  our  orthoptera  to 
too  ^eat  a  length,  I  will  only  describe  one  species  of  the  very  ex- 
tensive genus  JJoGueta : 

L.  m7'{d^a8ciaiay 'KorriB. — Green;  thorax  keeled  above;  wing- 
covers  with  a  broad  green  stripe  on  the  outer  margin,  from  the 
base  beyond  the  middle,  and  including  two  small  dusky  spots  on 
the  edge ;  the  remainder  dusky  to  the  end.  Length  about  one 
inch ;  often  a  little  over  that  length. 

Opsamala  brevipermdsy  (new  species.) — ^Female — General  color 
a  pale  green.  Upper  lip  an  asjien  hue,  with  dusky  points ;  face  a 
uniform  green ;  antennae  flat,  not  enlarged  below ;  pale  red,  dusky 
at  the  tips,  not  longer  than  the  thorax.  A  dark  narrow  margin, 
along  the  under  side  of  the  lateitd  angles  of  the  thorax ;  the  re- 
maining portions  ffreen.  Elytra  very  small,  not  exceeding  half 
the  length  of  the  abdomen ;  uniform  green ;  wings  nearly  as  long 
as  the  elytra.  Abdomen  dirty  green  above,  ana  pale  brown  be- 
neath, posterior  thighs  long,  green ;  knees  black,  shanks  dusky. 
Length  one  inch. 

mkle — y^^J  small  and  narrow,  being  only  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  long.  The  entire  face  whitish,  or  very  light  green.  The 
sides  of  tiie  head,  thorax  and  wing  covers  dusky — in  some  parts 
black.  Abdomen  white  beneath  and  black  above.  Wings  and 
wingKjovers  not  extending  over  more  than  half  the  abdomen. 

From  the  great  similanty  in  coloring  and  shape  to  the  0.  jnmo- 
tipenms,  this  might  be  taken  for  the  pupa  of  that  species ;  but  the 
flattened  antennae  place  it  in  the  secona  division  of  the  genus,  as 
established  by  ServiUe ;  and  furthermore,  I  have  frequently  taken 
the  sexes  while  copulating.  It  is  found  much  more  generally 
spread  than  the  pwactiperndSy  and  is  also  more  injurious. 

Havinff  given  the  descriptions  of  some  of  the  more  important 
species  of  the  order,  let  us  take  a  general  glance  at  their  habits, 
and  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  them  from  injuring  us.  The 
OrylUdae  and  AcheUdae  demand  but  little  of  our  attention,  as  the 
damage  done  by  them  vrtll  never  amount  to  much.  They  have  no 
species  disposea  to  sudden  and  rapid  multiplication ;  the  only  spe- 
cies at  all  ukely  to  prove  troublesome  are  those  belonging  to  the 
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genus  Xiphedivm.  If  they  should  at  any  time  prove  injurious  to 
a  meadow,  I  know  of  no  better  plan  to  meet  the  diflBiculty  than  by 
sweeping  the  ^eld  with  sheets,  or  wide  nets  of  some  kind,  and 
destroying  those  taken.  They  are  active,  and  it  will  require  some 
practice  to  catch  them.  Fowls  are  fond  of  them,  as  they  are  of 
all  kinds  of  grass-hoppers ;  and  where  they  can  have  the  freedom 
of  the  fields  and  meadows,  they  will  do  good  service  in  ridding 
them  of  these  pests. 

The  family  Locustidss  is  the  one  that  contains  those  species  most 
to  be  dreaded,  of  whidi  the  most  dangerous,  in  this  State,  are  the 
A.  americannm  and  the  A.  /eTrmr-rubrum.  Hot,  dry  seasons 
being  most  favorable  to  their  multiplication,  they  attack  the  crops, 
already  weakened  by  want  of  moisture,  and  tlms  hasten  their  de- 
struction. I  am  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  so  much  noise 
has  been  made  over  the  "army  worm,"  it  has  not  done  half  as 
much  injury  for  our  farmers  as  these  two  species  of  locusts  or 
grass-hoppers.  The  "  army  worm  "  but  seldom  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  considerable  numbers,  and  then  remains  but  a  few  days  ; 
while  the  grass-hoppers  are  present  every  year,  and  continue  to 
eat  and  destroy,  as  larvse,  pupse,  and  perfect  insects,  from  early  in 
the  summer  until  in  the  fell.  And  from  various  quarters,  such 
complaints  as  the  following  come  up  to  us,  concerning  the  ravages 
o£  these  insatiate  myrmidons : 

'^'In  the  first  place,  we  had  myriads  of  grass -hoppers,  that  did 
fair  to  devour  every  green  thing  before  them.  Tney  came  here 
first  in  August,  1S57,  in  clouds,  from  the  north-east,  probably  from 
Minnesota :  and,  after  destroying  everything  of  a  tender  nature, 
deposited  their  eggs  in  tiie  ground,  making  it  look,  in  some  places, 
almost  like  a  honey-eomb." — {LeUer  from  Crescent  City^  lowa^  to 
the  Prmrie  Farmer^  Augvst  5,  1858.] 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  same  paper,  writing  from  New  York 
State,  says,  concerning  grass-hoppers : 

"  I  have  never  seen  such  flocks  of  these  insects,  or  birds  (for 
tiiey  fly  in  flocks,  like  birds,)  before,  as  are  devastating  the  north- 
western portion  of  this  county,  and  the  south-western  part  of  Jef- 
ferson county.  They  ea4;.com — ^its  foliage,  silk  and  the  ear ;  strip 
the  potato  of  its  leaves ;  xsni  off  the  wheat-heads,  and  eat  the  ker- 
nel ;  trim  the  oats  of  foliage,  and  relieve  the  head  of  its  burden 
of  grain.  They  are  said  to  have  eaten  into  onions — actmUy  edting 
the  bulbs.— August  26,  1858. 

And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  .they,  {A.  amerioanum^)  the  au- 
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"  It  is  stated  that  in  Maine,  ^during  dry  seasons^  they  often  ap- 
pear in  ffreat  multitudes,  and  are  the  greedy  destroyers  of  the  half 
parched  nerbage.'  *In  1749  and  1754,  they  were  very  numerous 
and  voracious ;  no  vegetables  escaped  these  greedy  troops  ;  they 
even  devoured  the  potato  tops,  and  m  1743  and  1756,  they  covered 
the  whole  country,  and  threatened  to  devour  every  thing  green." 

The  following  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  A,  femv/r-ruhrum  is 
taken  from  the  travels  of  President  Dwight,  as  quoted  by  the  same 
author : 

"  Their  favorite  food  is  clover  and  maize.  Oi  the  latter  they  de- 
vour the  silk,  thus  preventing  the  kernel  from  coming  to  perfection. 
But  their  voracity  extends  to  almost  every  vegetable,  even  to  the 
tobacco  plant  and  the  burdock.  Nor  are  they  confined  to  vege- 
tables alone.  The  garments  of  the  laborers,  hung  up  in  the  fields 
while  they  are  at  work,  these  insects  destroy  in  a  few  hours,  and 
with  the  same  voracity  they  devour  the  loose  particles  which  the 
saw  leaves  upon  the  surface  of  pine  boards,  and  which,  when  sepa- 
rated, are  termed  sawdust." 

In  addition  to  all  this  testimony  concerning  the  ravages  of  these 
insects,  I  suppose  every  reader  of  this  essay  can  add  other  similar 
facts  that  have  come  within  his  own  knowledge.  I  may  here  add 
that  the  eggs  are  not  always  deposited  in  the  ground,  for  I  have 
frequently  found  them  in  the  ends  of  old  rotten  sticks,  under  rails, 
chips,  and  various  places  of  this  kind.  Those  I  have  gathered  are 
long,  cylindrical  and  dull  yellow,  slightly  enlarged  in  the  middle, 
and  often  somewhat  curved ;  one-eiAth'^to  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  These  insects  have  severd  enemies  that  assist  us  in  di- 
minishing their  numbers  and  saving  our  crops.  Birds  are  very 
fond  of  them,  one  species  in  particular,  {Lanvua  horealis)  or  the 
Butcher  bird,  taking  deliffht  in  catching  them  and  impaling  them 
on  thorns  or  the  sharp  splinters  at  the  end  of  fence  rails.  Domes- 
tic fowls  will  also  destroy  a  great  many  of  them ;  Madam  Dorking 
will  race  a  large  one  across  the  largest  yard  before  giving  him  up 
as  lost.  There  is  also  the  fly,  heretofore  spoken  of,  which  darts 
upon  hiB  victim  at  the  moment  it  alights,  and  holdingittothe  ground 
inserts  his  proboscis  between  the  base  of  the  wings  and  extracts  the 
juices.  I  will  here  give  a  description  of  it,  quoted  from  my  article 
m  the  Prairie  Fa/rmeTj  correcting  some  mistakes  therein  :  "  Ter- 
minal style  of  the  antennae  setaceous,  naked ;  tibiae  not  curved ; 
first  joint  of  the  tarsi  prolonged,  pulvilli  double ;  third  joint  of  the 
antennae  enlarged  fiisiform ;  thorax  elevated.  Of  an  ashy-purple 
color  throughout,  except  the  pulvilli  or  pads  between  the  claws, 
which  are  whitish ;  thorax  hairy ;  length  about  one  inch  and  a 
quarter.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  name  of  this  insect  There  is  a 
sand-wasp  that  I  observed  the  past  summer  carrying  grasshoppers 
to  its  hole,  but  as  I  did  not  succeed  in  taking  a  specimen  I  cannot 
give  its  name  or  description.  Dr.  Harris  says  that  they  are  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  certwn  thread-like  blackish  worms  {FUaria,)    I 
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have  frequently  found  a  pale  red  mite  on  them,  prohably  the  same 
species  spoken  of  by  the  last  author.  Their  eggs,  so  fer  as  known, 
have  few  insect  parasites.  I  placed  a  rotten  block,  containing  a 
number  of  eggs  in  the  hollow  end  of  it,  on  a  desk  in  my  oflSce  du- 
ring the  winter.  It  was  forgotten,  and  left  exposed  there  until 
the  next  summer,  when  happening  to'  examine  tne  place  where  it 
was  laid,  a  number  of  young  ^ass-hoppers  were  found  lying  dead 
around  the  stick,  the  egffs  having  remamed  undamaged  by  insects. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  ants  occasionally  destroy  them,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  positive.  Ordinarily  the  grass-hoppers  select  such 
ground  as  is  not  annually  disturbed  in  wmch  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
as  the  fence  comers,  around  stumps,  and  other  protected  8bots,^ut 
if  numerous  they  seem  less  particular.  If  any  way  could  be  de- 
vised to  destroy  their  egffs,  this  would  as  a  matter  of  course  prove 
effectual.  Catching  with  sheets,  as  before  stated,  will  aid  in  this 
work,  especially  if  done  about  the  time  they  are  pairing  late  in  the 
season,  as  then  the  most  taken  will  be  females,  the  males  dying  off 
soon  afterwards. 

And  before  closing  my  remarks  on  these  insects,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  for  the  benefit  of  tne  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Prairie  tcsr- 
Trier,  (April  19, 1860,  p.  242.) 

That  although  re-writing  what  has  already  been  well  written  may 
and  is  often  profitable,  the  statement  of  facts  that  directly  concern 
our  farmers  and  the  mass  of  our  citizens,  although  written  in  tie 
"  meanest  atyle^'^  is  certainly  as  profitable  as  repeating  that  which 
has  been  written  and  re- written  for  the  last  century. 


HEMIPTEEA. 

This  order  contains  those  insects  to  which  the  name  "  Bug  "  is 
now  properly  applied.  They  are  distinguished  from  other  insects 
by  having  a  homy,  slender  jointed  beak  for  the  mouth,  with  which 
they  pierce  plants  or  other  insects  and  extract  their  juices.  This 
instrument,  when  at  rest,  is  bent  imder  the  breast.  The  larvae 
and  pupae  are  like  the  perfect  insect,  former  lacking  wings  and 
*  the  pupae  having  only  the  rudiments.  They  are  active  in  aU  these 
states,  and  continue  to  eat  in  all  of  them. 

The  order  is  divided  into  two  well-mm-ked  groups,  which  by 
some  entomologists  have  been  raised  to  separate  orders. 

1st.  The  Heteroptera,  or  tme  bugs : 
^  In  which  the  wing-covers  are  thick  and  opaque  at  the  base,  but 
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either  entirely  thin  and  transparent,  or  entirely  of  a  thicker  and 
somewhat  opaque  character.  They  are  not  laid  flat  as  in  the  other 
section,  nor  do  they  overlap  each  other,  but  are  more  or  lees  in- 
clined at  the  sides.  The  beak  issues  from  the  underside  of  the 
head,  close  to  the  breast. 

Note. — In  the  first  division,  ChriAmi  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
thick  basal  oortion  of  the  wing-covers ;  the  thin,  transparent  por- 
tion is  callea  the  memhrwrie. 

Oalgupha  fia/oo-maa'gmc^. — ^New  species.  Black,  slightly 
bronzed ;  antennae  dusky,  five-jointed,  the  second  joint  very  short ; 
head  punctured,  two  longitudinal  indentations  on  the  anterior  por- 
tion ;  thorax  large  transverse,  wider  than  the  abdomen,  convex, 
punctured ;  scutS  oval,  convex,  covering  the  abdomen  and  elytra, 
except  a  narrow  margin  of  the  latter ;  a  slight  irregular  depression 
each  side  of  the  base,  punctured :  corium,  at  base,  and  a  narrow 
line  next  the  membrane,  black ;  tne  external  margin  pale  yellow ; 
membrane  transparent ;  beneath,  black  with  metauc  lustre,  except 
two  irregular  lateral  spots  on  the  breast,  which  are  dull  black  and 
rough ;  length,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch.  This  little  species  has  pro- 
bably heretofore  received  a  name,  but  if  so  I  am  unable  to  find  it 
in  any  of  the  works  that  I  have.  It  possibly  may  be  the  Tetyra  later- 
alia  of  Fabr.  (Rhyng.,  p.  142,  No.  68.,  ed.  1808.)  Since  this  was 
written  Mr.  Uhler  inwrms  me  this  has  been  named,  but  does  not 
give  the  name.  I  have  found  this  little  insect  in  large  numbers  on 
various  plants,  especially  the  dock,  sumac  and  may-weed.  Whether 
it  is  injurious  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  eggs  are  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  insect,  are  of  a  lead  color,  ovate, 
placed  on  the  end,  the  top  opening  with  a  circular  fringe  sur- 
rounding it  of  Httle  spines.  The  larvae  are  bright  red,  with  the 
head,  feet  and  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax  black.  Its  time  of 
appearance  is  June,  that  is,  arriving  at  the  perfect  state ;  it  hyber- 
nates  in  the  latter  state. 

Pentatoma  bimaouZata. — New  species.  Black,  with  red  lines 
and  spots ;  antennae  black,  first  joint  not  reaching  bevond  the 
head,  second,  third  and  fourth  about  equal,  the  fifth  and  last  long- 
est and  enlarged ;  head  black,  pxmctured ;  ocelli  small,  situated  be- 
hind the  eyes  and  near  them ;  thorax  lar^,  elevated,  punctured ; 
lateral  edges  and  the  middle  part  of  the  tront  edge  bright  red ;  a 
bright  red  band  across  the  transverse  ridge,  readnng  me  lateral 
rounded  angles,  curved  forward  at  the  middle ;  another  longitudi- 
nal line  of  the  same  color  crossing  the  last  and  extending  from  the 
front  of  the  thorax  to  near  its  posterior  edge ;  scutel  very  large, 
extending  over  two-thirds  of  the  abdomen,  punctured ;  on  each 
side  near  the  tip  a  bright  red  spot ;  hemelytni  (wing-covers)  punc- 
tured, edged  in  front  with  pale  red ;  membrane  transparent,  with 
six  or  seven  sinuous  veins ;  extends  beyond  the  abdomen ;  beneath, 
deep  black ;  anterior  tibiae  with  a  single  tooth  on  the  underside 
below  the  middle ;  rostrum  reaches  the  posterior  legs ;  length  one- 
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fifth  of  an  inch ;  near  circular  in  outline.  This  species  is  very 
common  here,  especially  on  the  mullein  and  other  weeds.  It  is 
probable  it  has  been  described  and  heretofore  named,  and  there- 
fore I  give  this  name  temporarily.  It  is  found  during  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  summer.    Uhler  informs  me  this  has  also  oeen  named. 

Co7'eu8  tristisj  DeGeer  ;  ordinatns,  Say ;  rugatOTj  Fabr. — ^This 
is  the  conmion  Squash-bug,  so  well  known  that  any  description 
might  seem  superfluous ;  nevertheless,  that  it  may  not  be  mistaken, 
I  will  give  a  short  description,  taken  from  Hams,  Say,  Fabridus, 
and  a  number  of  specimens,  all  of  which  are  before  me.  Fabridus 
describes  in  a  few  words,  thus :  "  Thorax  not  spined ;  body  above 
entirely  fiiscus  (dark  brovm  with  mixture  of  gray ;)  beneath  mostly 
pale ;  feet  variegated ;  thighs  simple."  Antennae  four-jointed,  of 
nearly  equal  lengths,  the  first  and  last  joints  being  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  others,  they  are  not  quite  half  as  long  as  the  body; 
blackish,  head  yellow ;  marked  above  with  two  black  lines  be- 
tween the  eyes ;  thorax  narrowed  in  front  to  the  width  of  the  head, 
and  as  wide  behind  as  the  abdomen,  and  elevated ;  a  slight  trans- 
verse depression  near  the  front  margin;  a  very  narrow  lateral  mar- 
gin, each  side  yellow  and  not  punctured,  remainder  thickly  stud- 
ded with  large  black  punctures;  scutel  less  than  one-third  the 
length  of  the  abdomen,  triangular,  dark  yellow,  with  black  punc- 
tures on  the  central  portion  ;  from  the  outside  of  the  base  of  each 
corium  running  to  the  anterior  point  of  the  membrane  and  meet- 
ing there,  andl)eing  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  scutel,  is  an  in- 
dented line ;  this  part  of  the  wing-covers  is  the  same  color  as  the 
thorax,  perhaps  a  little  darker ;  membrane  dark ;  beneath  a  dirty 
yellow  with  mie  dusky  points  ;  legs  dark,  the  posterior  ones  long- 
est ;  no  spines  on  either,  and  thighs  not  enlarged ;  its  length  is 
five-eighths  of  an  inch,  though  some  individuals  among  the  males 
do  not  exceed  half  an  inch. 

These  insects  pass  the  winter  in  the  perfect  state,  hiding  in  al- 
most any  place  where  they  can  find  protection  from  the  rams  and 
storms.  I  have  found  them  in  stumps,  under  logs,  rodss,  planks, 
leaves,  straw,  and  clods  of  dirt,  in  the  cracks  of  fences,  under 
weatherboards,  on  houses,  in  stables,  bams  and  houses,  and  even 
in  spiders'  nests.  Here  they  remain  in  a  semi-torpid  state,  being 
easily  revived  by  a  little  warmth.  In  this  section  they  begin  to 
lay  tneir  eggs  on  the  squash  and  pumpkin  vines,  about  the  m^t  of 
June,  these  are  round,  somewhat  flattened,  and  of  a  yellowish  green 
color.  They  are  deposited  in  patches  to  the  leaves,  generafiy  on 
the  under  side,  but  1  have  seen  both  sides  as  well  as  the  stems  al- 
most entirely  covered  with  them.  From  these  the  little  rounded 
larvae  are  soon  hatched,  which  at  once  plunge  their  beaks  into  the 
tender  leaves  on  which  they  flnd  themselves,  and  commence  suck- 
ing the  sap.  And  despite  all  your  efforts  to  destroy  or  dislodge 
them,  they  seem  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  until  at  last  the 
plant,  deprived  of  its  nourishment,  begins  to  droop  and  die. 
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This  is  one  of  the  worst  ^den  pests  that  we  have  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  if  I  may  judge  from  the  complaints  in 
our  agricultural  papers,  our  northern  neighbors  are  no  better  off  in 
this  respect.  There  is  no  remedy  more  enectual  in  destroying  these 
insects  than  picking  them  off  and  crushing  them,  or  casting  them 
into  the  fire  or  hot  water,  any  way,  so  that  after  being  cau^t  they 
are  killed.  If  they  have  succeeded  in  depositing  eggs,  the  work  is 
more  difficult,  and  scra^in^  these  off  or  mashing  them  assists  in 
injuring  the  plants ;  yet  it  is  all  that  can  be  done,  for  washes  and 
solutions  do  but  little  good.  Kill  the  bugs  when  they  first  make 
their  appearance,  and  you  will  have  no  eggs  to  mash,  or  young  in- 
sects to  contend  with.  Cultivate  the  plants  well,  and  hasten  for- 
ward their  growth  by  all  possible  means  not  more  expensive  than 
the  product  of  the  ground  is  worth. 

So  much  has  already  been  written  in  the  papers  of  this  State 
concerning  the  Chinch-bug  {MacTopvs  leucopterv^^  Fitch,)  that  I 
shall  pass  it  by  in  this  paper  without  further  notice. 

I/ygaeus  succinctvSy  Linn. — Dull  black,  with  pale  red  margins. 
Antennae  four-jointed,  first  joint  longest  and  the  third  the  shortest; 
the  first  joint  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  head ;  whole  length 
equal  half  the  body ;  black.  Head  triangular,  duskv,  eyes  globu- 
lar, shining  black,  situated  on  lateral  tubercles.  Thorax  slightly 
elevated,  narrow  in  front  as  the  head,  widened  behind ;  a  famtly 
impressed  transverse  line  before  the  middle ;  dull  black,  with  the 
posterior  and  lateral  margins  striped  with  reddish-yellow.  Scutel 
and  eljrtra  dull  black,  punctured,  a  tolerable  broad  yellow  stripe 
extending  along  the  outer  margins  to  the  membrane,  which  is  a 
deep  velvety  black.  Beneath,  black  with  a  silky  lustre,  the  edge 
of  the  abdomen  yellow ;  legs  black,  except  the  basal  halves  of  all 
the  thighs,  which  are  yellow ;  anterior  thighs  ftimished  with  one 
or  two  spines  on  the  under  side  near  the  tips.  Length,  half  an 
inch ;  width,  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  This  species  breeds  and  feeds 
on  the  Post  and  White  Oak  bushes,  where  I  have  watched  them 
from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect.  The  larvae  are  bluish-black, 
with  the  raarrinal  yellow  stripes. 

Phytoeoriaiineotaris^  Pal.  ae  Beauv.  {Capmjts  obUneatuSy  Say.) 
— Color  an  olive  brown,  with  dark  spots  and  lines.  Antennae  four- 
jointed,  the  second  joint  longest,  tapering  to  the  tips,  dusky.  Head 
small,  smooth,  striped  in  front  with  white  and  brown,  central  stripe 
brown,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  pale  or  whitish  stripe.  Thorax 
convex,  olive-green,  punctured,  margined  with  black  and  white  in 
front.  Scutel  small,  triangular,  dark,  with  two  whitish  lines  form- 
ing a  V.  Elytra  with  a  pale  spot  at  the  tip  of  the  corium,  at  the 
apex  of  which  is  a  black  pomt  Membrane  smoky.  Beneath, 
dusky  or  blackish,  the  abdomen  with  yellowish  stripe  on  each  side. 
Feet  pale,  thighs  annulated  with  dark  or  brownish  rings.  Len^h, 
one-fiilh  of  an  inch.  This  species  varies  considerable  in  colormg, 
some  individuals  being  much  darker  than  others.    It  is  very  gen- 
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erally  distributed  throiighout  the  United  States,  and  in  some  places 
has  proven  quite  destructive,  especially  to  the  potato  crops.  And 
as  early  as  1851,  we  find  notice  of  abebel  that  these  insects  were  the 
cause  of  the  potato  rot.  In  the  Bufialo  Commercial^  of  June  29th, 
1858,  is  an  article  advocating  this  same  opinion,  and  ^ving  an  ac- 
count of  some  experiments  made  by  aMr.  Henderson  with  this  insect 

He  says  the  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  tubers  of  the  potatoes,  to 
which  they  are  firmly  fixed  by  some  glutinous  substance.  When 
deposited  he  does  not  say :  but  says  tnat  the  egg  is  of  an  oblcMifi 
form,  and  is  planted  with  tne  seed  potato,  and  they  may  be  ha':chea 
in  six  days  in  a  warm,  moist  place.  The  egg  being  hatched,  the 
young  inseot  remains  in  the  ground  during  its  prej)aratory  state, 
stinging  the  tuber  with  its  rostrum,  "each  perforation  poisoning 
the  root  and  beginning  the  rot."  But  anotner  part  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's statement  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  nabits  of  insects, 
and  will  require  demonstration  as  proof.  "While  yet  in  the 
ground,  and  as  early  aa  the  tenth  day  of  existence,  the  young  in- 
sects cohabit,  and  from  the  great  rapidity  with  which  they  propa- 
gate, Mr.  H.  argues  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  before  the  first 
emergence  from  the  ground."  iTow,  if  the  insects  reach  their 
perfect  state  in  ten  days,  the  above  may  be  true,  but,  that  they 
cohabit  in  the  larva  or  pupa  state,  and  deposit  eggs  in  either,  can 
hardly  be  correct 

Mr.  Henderson  suggests  the  propriety  of  sprinkling  quick-lime 
over  the  potatoes  as  tney  are  cut  for  planting.  This  species  is  very 
numerous  in  this  section,  being  found  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
of  the  year ;  it  is  in  the  fields,  in  the  gardens,  along  the  roadside 
on  plants,  shrubs,  etc  I  have  found  it  in  mid-winter,  late  in  the 
fall,  early  in  the  spring,  and  at  mid-summer.  Therefore,  it  is  well 
to  watch  its  operations  and  if  its  injury  is  being  felt  the  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Henderson  should  be  attended  to  and  carried  out,  they 
may  be  worth  trial.  The  perfect  insect,  when  that  state  is  reached, 
leaves  the  ground  and  attacks  the  vines,  thus  assisting  to  complete 
the  work  of  destruction  begun  under  the  ground. 

Belonging  to  the  Honwjptera  I  will  name  two  or  three  species 
and  leave  the  order. 

Cicada  septemdeoem^  Linn. — ^The  "Seventeen-year  Cicada." 
This  is  the  insect  to  which  the  name  "Locust"  has  been  so  im- 
properly  applied  in  this  country. 

The  perfect  insect  is  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  one  inch  and 
three-fourths  to  the  ends  of  the  closed  wings ;  when  the  wings  are 
spread  they  expand  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches.  It  is  of 
a  black  color,  the  wings  and  wing-covers  transparent,  the  latter  a 
little  smoky  near  the  base  and  tips  and  along  the  veins,  the  largest 
of  which,  near  the  base  and  along  the  outer  margins,  are  orange 
red.  The  eyes  are  a  bright  red.  (H  these  insects  are  allowed  to 
remain  some  time  in  strong  alcohol,  they  will  retain  their  colors, 
even  to  the  eyes.)     They  made  their  appearance  (in  1859)  in 
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Jackson  and  the  adjoining  connties  about  the  18th  of  May,  and  con- 
tinned  to  come  forth  until  the  26th  or  26th  of  the  same  month ; 
the  males  appearing  in  advance  of  the  females.  Mr.  Carpenter,  of 
Union  county,  says  they  commenced  boring  and  splitting  the  limbs 
on  fruit  and  forest  trees  the  first  of  June.  He  says  they  checked 
the  g^rowth  of  small  trees,  but  killed  none.  Although  they  may 
not  Ell  young  trees  "stone  dead,"  yet  I  know  a  small  orchard  that 
had  been  planted  out  in  1868,  that  now  has  nought  but  deformed 
trees  in  it,  and  all  their  deformity  resulting  from  the  work  of  the 
Oioada  of  that  year.  And  not  only  are  they  deformed,  but  their 
growth  has  been  so  retarded  and  their  general  health  has  been  so 
materially  injured  that  they  will  never  T)e  made  to  produce  good 
finit ;  and  my  advicej  to  the  owner  has  been  to  remove  them  and 
plant  healthy  trees. 

Jcamis  inimieua^  Say. — ^Body  pale,  with  a  yellow  or  greenish 
tinge ;  head,  with  a  black  dot  each  side  on  top ;  the  front  with 
cross,  dusky  interrupted  lines.  Thorax  with  a  transverse  curved 
series  of  about  four  dusky  points  on  the  anterior  margin.  Scutel 
has  a  short  black  line  each  side  at  the  base.  The  elytra  semi- 
transparent,  with  brown  nervures  near  the  suture  and  a  few  dusky 
spots ;  there  are  four  terminal  cellules,  and  three  adjacent  discoidaL 
The  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  has  the  next  to  the  last  segment 
ydlowisn ;  beneath,  yellowish.  The  posterior  tibiae  double  spined, 
with  the  anterior  angle  also  spinea  or  hairy.  The  beak  three- 
jointed,  middle  joint  &rge.  Length,  about  three-twentieths  of  an 
inch.  The  hind  legs  are  considerably  elongated,  which  enables 
them  to  make  considerable  leaps.  Mr.  Say,  in  speaking  of  this 
species,  adds,  that  the  larvae  are  said  to  depredate  upon  the  roots 
of  wheat.  I  have  found  a  considerable  number  of  these  insects  in 
the  young  wheat  after  it  had  come  up  late  in  the  fall  season.  At 
this  time  they  do  it  considerable  injury  by  puncturing  the  mid  vein 
of  the  leaves,  or  the  main  stems,  and  suckmg  out  the  juices,  that 
portion  above  the  puncture  soon  dying.  And  if  the  young  also 
attack  the  roots  in  equal  numbers,  we  may  well  count  this  among 
the  more  injurious  species.  They  pass  the  winter  in  the  perfect 
state  in  the  fields,  hopping  out  from  their  hiding  places  when  a  few 
warm  days  come,  if  the  ground  is  clear  of  snow.  We  also  have  a 
number  of  species  belonging  to  this  section  closely  allied  to  the 
last  named,  that  are  more  or  less  injurious,  some  attacking  one  plant 
and  some  another.  Passing  through  a  meadow  or  stubble  field 
thousands  can  be  seen  flitting  before  us  and  lighting  on  the  grass 
stems  or  stubble,  mostly  with  their  heads  down.  Some  are  very 
minute  and  somewhat  gayly  colored,  green,  yellow  and  brown  pre- 
vailing. 

The  J.  8emi?iudti8y  Say. — Is  of  a  yellowish-white,  head  rounded  in 
front ;  thorax  obsoletely  spotted  with  greenish ;  elytra  white,  with 
a  broad  brown  band  across  the  middle.  Length,  one-fiflh  of  an 
inch. 
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J,  ditdlaria^  Say. — Pale  yellow ;  head  with  two  black  dots  be- 
fore and  a  broad  black  band  at  the  base ;  latter  part  of  the  thorax 
black  ;  elytra  black,  with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  back. 
Length,  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 

Tettigonia  mollipea^  Say. — Body  yellow.  The  head  is  pointed 
and  elongated  in  front,  feeneath  the  eyes  a  brown  line  ;  thorax 
green,  lateral  margins  yellow ;  elytra  green,  nerves  pale,  tips  pale 
yellow ;  and  a  narrow  line  from  the  shoulders  to  the  inner  margin, 
yellow.    Length,  to  the  tips  of  the  wing-covers,  one-third  of  an  inch. 

These  three  species  are  very  common  in  the  fields  and  along  the 
fence  comers,  the  first  preferring  low  shrubbery;  but  what  par- 
ticular plant  either  one  prefers  I  am  unable  to  say. 

With  this  I  shall  close  the  list  of  insects  \  intend  giving  in  this 

gaper.     I  liad  intended  extending  it  through  all  the  orders,  but  I 
nd  it  will  be  entirely  too  lengthy,  and  moreover,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  do  this. 


GBNEBAL   BEMABKS. 

In  giving  the  foregoing  descriptions  I  have  necessarily  traveled 
over  ground  that  has  often  been  trodden  before,  and  repeated  much 
that  has  already  been  more  than  once  repeated.  But  the  object  I 
have  in  view  is  to  place  before  the  farmers,  gardeners  and  fruit- 
growers of  Illinois  short  and  plain  descriptions  of  the  most  inju- 
rious species  of  the  orders  named,  that  are  found  within  our  State, 
and  with  which  they  are  most  likely  to  come  in  contact..  Many, 
and  in  fact  most  of  these  species,  are  found  in  the  Eastern  States, 
where  they  have  been  heretofore  studied  and  described.  But  the 
works  in  which  these  are  to  be  found  are  not  very  generally  dis- 
tributed. Tlien  I  ask  the  readers  and  those  to  whom  this  paper  is 
submitted,  is  it  wise  to  throw  aside  all  this  valuable  information 
for  fear  of  repeating  what  has  been  already  written,  and  devote 
our  time,  attention  and  pen  only  to  such  species  as  are  new  and 
perhaps  far  less  important  ?  The  agriculturists  require  the  ento- 
mologists of  Illinois  to  determine  the  species  found  here,  and 
Sost  tkem  as  to  what  is  already  known  of  tnem,  this  will  be  a  foun- 
ation  upon  which  they  can  jointly  add  stone  after  stone  as  they 
are  quarried  from  the  great  mine  of  unwritten  insect  history.  Mr. 
Walsh  has  begun  the  work,  what  he  has  written  is  known  to  be 
applicable  to  our  species,  that  need  not  be  re-written ;  I  have  here- 
with added  my  mite ;  and  although  I  have  poorly  repeated  what 
has  in  a  great  part  heretofore  been  written,  yet  I  hope  I  have  done 
one  thing  useful,     I  have  made  it  applicable  to  ourselves. 

The  naturalist  having  described  a  species,  the  reader  looks  anx- 
iously for  a  detailed  and  effectual  method  of  checking  and  exter- 
minating it.  But,  as  Dr.  Harris  has  well  remarked:  "The pro- 
vince of  the  naturalist  consists  in  examining  the  living  objects 
about  him  with  regard  to  their  structure,  their  scientific  arrange- 
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ment,  and  their  economy  or  history.  In  doing  this,  he  opens  to 
others  the  way  to  a  successful  course  of  experiments,  the  trial  of 
which  he  is  generally  obhged  to  leave  to  those  who  are  more  far 
vorably  situated  for  their  i)erformance."  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  any  one  entomologist  will  have  the  means  at  hand  or  the  op- 
portunity of  experimenting  with  the  various  species  he  may  de- 
scribe, as  to  their  action  on  the  various  plants  on  which  they 
depredate.  This  requires  an  accumulation  of  facts  often  accidentally 
becoming  known,  that  may  be  gathered  by  the  thousands  of  ob- 
servers throughout  the  land.  A  single  letter  from  a  farmer  in 
Iowa  has  brought  before  the  public  more  information  in  regard  to 
the  habits  of  the  Polygrwrruma  lO-Uneatay  that  preys  upon  the 
potato  vine,  than  all  that  can  be  gathered  in  regard  thereto  from  a 
wagon  load  of  entomological  writings.  The  accurate  account  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Hall  in  regard  to  the  Coptocyda  ImyUtata^  or  ''sweet 
potato  beetle,"  is  worth  more  than  all  that  has  been  heretofore 
written  in  regard  thereto.  Then  let  all  interested  follow  the  advice 
given  to  our  fruit-growers.  Let  tliem  pen  down  such  facts  as  they 
ascertain  in  regard  to  each  injurious  species,  and  preserve  a  few 
individuals  of  each  in  as  many  stages  of  their  lives  as  they  can 
procure ;  and  ere  long  there  will  be  such  an  accumulation  of  facts 
as  will  enable  the  naturalist  to  give  a  complete  history  of  each,  and 
surest  the  best  remedies  within  our  power  to  apply. 

There  are  several  diflferent  classes  of  remedies  advocated  by 
writers  and  experimenters.  Thus,  on  the  Eastern  Continent,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  in  the  Eastern  States,  gathering  and  destroying 
the  insects  ana  the  eggs  appears  to  be  a  favorite  remedy.  This,  if 
complete,  wiU  undoubtedly  prove  successful.  But  in  Europe  labor 
is  cheap,  land  and  its  products  are  very  valuable ;  and  there  the 
agriculturist  may  go  to  an  outlay  to  do  this  that  would  exceed  the 
entire  value  of  a  similar  crop  in  Illinois.  And  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  large  Eastern  cities  tliis  plan  may  do.  But  can  an  Illinois 
farmer  give  ten  dollars  an  acre  to  save  a  crop  of  corn  that  will 
produce  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  worth  perhaps  only  fifteen 
cents  per  bushel  ?  This  is  an  age  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  the 
cost  must  be  counted.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  say  this  as  an  argu- 
ment that  this  plan  should  in  no  instance  be  adopted,  for  in  many 
cases  it  is  the  best  one  to  resort  to. 

Solutions,  washes,  plugging,  fumigating  and  similar  direct  ap- 
plications are  favorite  remedies  with  many  writers  and  individuals, 
and  are  principally  adopted  in  some  sections.  In  vegetable  gar- 
dens, nureeries,  graperies,  hot-houses,  etc.,  around  our  Targe  cities, 
tibese  may  be  successfully  adopted.  But  what  will  they  effect  in 
the  broad  fields  of  com  and  wheat  of  Central  Illinois,  especially 
where  water  is  to  be  economised  ? 

Another  class  urge  the  fact  that  each  injurious  insect  has  its 
parasites,  that  will,  if  introduced  and  multiplied,  annihilate  these 
nordes  of  destroyers.    This  is  true,  nature  has  provided  checks  and 
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counter  cliecks.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  What  is  the  talk- 
man  of  power  that  will  enable  us  to  work  this  wonderful  change  I 
It  is  as  easjr  to  gather  our  insect  enemies  one  by  one  and  desfaoy 
them  as  it  is  to  gather  one  by  one  their  parasites.  But  more  of 
this  hereafter. 

And  lastly,  there  are  those  who  rely  most  upon  preventatives  by 
a  certain  system  of  farming  or  procedure.  Such  as  cleanlineee. 
burning,  certain  times  for  plantmg,  rotation  of  crops,  etc  And 
this  I  admit  has  been  my  hooby. 

But  to  tins,  as  well  as  to  the  other  plans,  a  host  of  objections 
are  raised  or  may  be  raised.  Scrape,  and  clean,  and  bum,  until 
tiie  whole  face  of  the  earth  is  as  clean  as  a  Sunday  suit,  and  aU 
your  efforts  destroy  only  the  eggs  within  your  reach  and  such  in- 
sects as  hybemate  in  the  perfect  state,  and  with  these  you  have  de- 
stroyed an  army  of  insect  friends  that  would  have  done  you  good 
service.  And  when  the  following  spring  and  summer  roU  round, 
earth  yields  a  bounteous  supply  of  fresh  miscreants,  readv  for 
plunder  and  fearless  of  their  lew  enemies  that  remain,  while  be- 
neath the  sod  the  hordes  of  subterranean  myrmidons,  unscathed 
by  the  cleaning  fires,  work  unmolested. 

"What  then  are  we  to  do?"  Tour  question  is  a  fair  one ;  and  I 
will  try  and  give  you  an  answer.  First,  do  not  expect  to  rely  ex- 
clusively on  either  method,  for  each  may,  and  often  does  prove 
ineffectual. 

When  we  have  obtained  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  shall  have  attained  to  perfection  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, then  most  assuredly  our  rehance  for  a  check  upon  these 
insect  enemies  wiU  be  upon  the  parasites  a  kind  Froviaence  has 
provided  for  our  benefit.  And  the  reason  for  so  doing  will  be  that 
then  we  will  work  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  which  are 
adapted  to  our  best  method  of  living  and  acting.  Then  if  this 
theory  be  true,  the  nearer  we  can  approach  such  a  condition,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 

How  to  do  this  is  the  difficulty ;  and,  although  touching  somewhat 
on  ground  already  occupied  by  friend  Walsh,  I  will  ^ve  my  notions 
as  to  what  is  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted,  having  previously 
touched  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Praine  FavToeir. 

I  have  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  spoken  of  the  effect  the 
entry  of  civilized  agriculture  has  had  upon  the  insect  world.  And 
Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  essay,  has  spoken  of^the  natural  distribution  of 
insects  and  plants,  and  its  effects.  Now,  bearing  these  in  mind, 
let  us  see  to  what  they  point,  both  as  to  the  effect  of  our  present 
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one  entire  timothy  meadow,  in  a  few  years,  if  one  or  two  dry  sum- 
mers were  to  follow  in  succession  and  somewhat  weaken  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  our  virgin  soil,  we  should  see  such  swarms  of  grass- 
hoppers as  would  equal  those  of  the  Old  World.  If  it  were  made 
one  vast  garden  of  Koses,  ere  long  the  rose-bug  would  appear  in 
countless  myriads ;  and  so  on,  with  any  given  species  of  plant  that 
has  an  enemy  that  is  easily  multiplied.  Then  the  habit  our  farm- 
ers have  of  growing  one  Kind  ot  grain  or  other  product  for  suc- 
cessive seasons  in  one  large  field  is  one  means  of  multiplying  their 
insect  enemies.  And  as  our  State  is  not  diversified  by  h*Ul  and 
dale  as  some  other  portions  of  the  country,  but  is  one  almost  unin- 
terrupted plain,  therefore  are  we  liable  to  an  increase  of  the  evil 
in  a  proportional  degree.  And  the  fects,  if  gathered  within  our 
own  borders,  will  show  this  to  be  true ;  for  in  the  extreme  south- 
em  portion  of  the  State,  where  there  are  forests  and  hills  and 
small  tarms,  insect  enemies  have  (with  a  few  exceptions)  never 
been  so  troublesome  as  in  the  prairie  portion  farther  north. 

Then  let  the  farmers  cut  up  their  fields  and  diversify  them  with 
diflEerent  crops,  and  adopt  a  pr^P^r  system  of  rotation,  let  them  not 
relv  upon  any  one  product.  The  practice  of  risking  a  year's  labor 
and  expenses  upon  the  success  of  a  single  production  has  been  car- 
ried to  excess,  and  should  cease,  the  crop  may  fail  or  the  price  fall, 
and  all  this  toil  and  labor  is  lost.  Of  what  use  are  thousand  acre 
fields  of  com  to  the  Central  Illinoisan,  when  ten  cents  a  bushel  is 
all  he  can  get  for  it,  even  with  a  good  crop  ?  Let  the  prairie  farms 
have  CTOves  and  belts  of  timber  planted  here  and  there  over  them : 
not  of  some  fancy  species,  but  oi  the  various  native  species  found 
in  and  adapted  to  that  section  where  they  are  to  be  grown.  Go  to 
the  nearest  forest,  see  what  are  the  different  species  found  there, 
and  the  comparative  number  of  each,  let  this jbe  the  guide ;  and 
from  these  select  and  plant,  or  grow  them  frc^  the  seed  in  nur- 
series, any  wav,  so  good  ana  heSthy  trees  are  Obtained.  Do  not 
Slant  each  kind  in  squares  or  circles  by  itself,  but  mingle  and  mix 
iem  as  near  as  possible  as  they  are  in  the  forest.  No  money  will 
be  lost  by  this,  for  the  timber  in  a  few  years  will  be  worth  as  much 
as  all  the  crops  raised  firom  the  ground  they  occupy  would  have 
been ;  and  the  protection  the  remaining  portion  of  the  farm  re- 
ceives will  be  worth  atill  more.  I  often  see  in  the  papers  com- 
plaints that  insects  are  destroying  the  shade  trees  around  the  yard, 
or  along  the  lanes ;  thia  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  may  be  these  trees 
are  savmg  the  orchard,  and  that  for  their  destruction  you  are  receiv- 
ing a  rich  return  of  fruit.  Why  can't  the  various  members  of  our 
Horticultural  and  Pomological  Societies  when  they  meet  together, 
each  brin^  a  written  statement  of  theposition,  mstory  and  every 
particular  m  regard  to  his  orchard.  These  need  not  be  published, 
out  by  comparing  these  together  important  facta  might  be  obtained; 
and  me  point  to  which  we  have  been  directing  attention,  so  far  as 
it  cionceraB  orchards,  might  be  determined. 
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And  here  I  would  sngffest  something  further  for  our  fruit-grow- 
ers on  this  point.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  intermingle  the  various 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  they  desire  to  grow,  and  also,  here  and  there, 
in  the  midst,  plant  a  forest  tree  ?  W  hich  latter,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  must  not  be  allowed  to  attain  too  laree  a  size. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  reconmiended  to  the  fiarmers.  let 
them  raise  sufficient  stock  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tneir 
farms.  Not  of  one  kind,  but  of  the  various  kinds ;  and  do  not  forget 
fowls,  they  are  useful  if  not  directly  very  profitable,  and  in  the  end 
may  prove  to  be  worth  more  than  what  they  sell  for.  Let  the  birds 
go  unmolested,  or  even  go  so  far  as  to  entice  them  to  abide  near 
you.  Learn  to  distinguish  insect  enemies  from  insect  friends,  and 
when  you  find  the  hicfing  places  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  possible,  pro- 
tect them  from  injury.  When  you  find  a  swarm  of  "Lady-bugs" 
huddling  around  the  root  of  a  tree  in  the  winter,  throw  a  few  dry 
leaves  over  them  that  the  birds  mav  not  see  them.  When  you  see 
the  eggs  of  the  Syrphus  fly  lying  smgly  among  those  of  the  Aphis, 
do  not  molest  it,  for  the  young  larvae  will  surely  destroy  that  nest. 
And  when  the  bright  banded  flies  hover  like  bees  around  yon, 
during  the  hot  days  of  summer,  while  resting  beneath  the  shade, 
brush  them  lightly  away,  smd  remember  they  are  your  friends. 
And  when  you  see  the  eggs  of  the  Lace-winged  fly  {Hemerobiui) 
mounted  on  their  long  stdks  on  the  leaves  of  your  plants,  let  them 
alone,  the  voracious  larvae  they  produce  will  soon  destroy  the  most 
numerous  colony  of  plant  lice. 

And  thus,  by  a  combination  of  these  means,  we  may  bring  our- 
selves as  near  to  the  plans  of  nature  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do 
until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature.  And  this 
you  will  perceive  is  a  proposition  combining  two  of  the  remedial 
svstems  before  metritioned.  But  this  is  not  mtended  as  excluding 
the  use  of  any  otber  remedies ;  the  circumstances  surrounding 
each  particular  case  must  generdl^  determine  the  local  remedy 
most  appropriate.  It  is  (Sfficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  any 
general  rules  for  these  that  will  be  applicable  to  each  case.  This 
much  can  be  said  in  regard  to  gathering  and  destroying  injurious 
species:  where  you  have  failed  to  prevent  their  appearance,  and 
they  are  already  upon  you,  if  they  can  be  gathered  and  destroyed 
at  any  reasonable  expense,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  plan  that  can 
be  adopted.  And  the  destruction  of  a  horde  one  season  may  pre- 
vent their  appearing  the  next.  But  simply  driving  them  away 
with  nauseous  odors  is  too  much  like  sending  whisky  into  the  ooan- 
try  to  prevent  it  being  drank  in  town* 

Although  I  have  brought  forward  some  objections  to  the  clean- 
ing and  burning  method,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  aban- 
doning what  I  have  heretofore  said  in  regard  thereto.  Because  I 
still  think  clean  fEirming  is  one  great  preventative  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  injurious  insects.  I  was  showing  the  feet  that  each  and 
all  methods  were  more  or  less  defective,  and  that  implicit  reliance 
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on  either  one  wonld  bring  disappointment  Carefully  gathering 
and  burning  refuse  matter,  such  as  logs,  stumps,  etc.,  especially 
aronnd  the  fences,  will  destroy  a  large  number  of  such  species  as 
pass  the  winter  in  the  perfect  state,  and  seek  such  hiding  places. 
This  includes  most  of  the  injurious  bugs,  {Semypterd)^  and  also,  a 
portion  of  the  Chrysomelians,  or  leaf-eaters. 

And  in  this  connection  I  may  state  my  reason  for  thinking 
hedges  are  not  the  best  fences  for  the  fistrmer. 

As  a  general  thing  alone  a  hedee-row  the  grass  is  allowed  to 
grow  up,  live  and  die  unmolested,  tnus  aflEbrdi^  a  most  excellent 
breeding  place  to  various  species  of  injurious  insects,  such  as  the 
Melolonthidae,  grass-hoppers,  etc.  If  the  ground  around  the  roots 
could  be  kept  clean,  and  the  grass  prevented  from  accumulating 
and  decaying  there,  then  I  think  instead  of  being  injurious  they 
would  be  beneficid.  and  useful,  not  only  as  fences  but  as  hiding 
places  for  the  nests  of  sparrows,  and  various  other  little  birds  that 
would  destroy  a  number  of  insects. 

Readers  of  such  papers  as  this  purports  to  be,  often  when  they 
find  a  larva  at  work  mjuriuj^  some  plant  for  them,  are  at  a  loss 
where  to  begin  their  search  tor  it,  and  how  to  know  it  when  they 
have  found  where  it  should  belong.    Now  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  give  general  directions  on  this  point,  and  although  you 
may  not  be  able  to  .determine  the  species  to  which  it  belongs,  yet 
if  you  can  ascertotoi  the  habits  of  some  allied  species  of  the  same 
family  or  genus  you  are  near  enough.    The  same  remedies  appli- 
cable to  one  case  are  applicable  to  the  other,  as  a  general  thing. 
There  are  occasionally  wide  differences  in  the  habits  of  even  con- 
generic species,  but  such  cases  are  rare.      Therefore,  close  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  our  introductory  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
larvae  of  the  different  orders,  and  also,  to  the  remarks  made  in  re- 
ffard  to  the  larvae  of  the  different  fiunilies.    But  in  order  to  aid  as 
mr  as  possible  I  will  here  give  some  further  directions  on  this 
point.    Thus,  for  instance,  a  larva  is  found  depredating  upon  the 
roots  of  grass,  the  inouiry  is  at  once  made,  what  does  it  belong  to? 
Is  it  the  larva  of  a  Ooleopter,  Lepidopter.  or  a  species  of  some 
other  order?    First,  let  us  examine  what  kmd  of  a  larva  it  is,  and  « 
take  its  description.     Sav  that  it  is  a  thick  fleshy,  whitish  grub, 
with  a  tolerable  small,  ausky  or  dark  head,  thinly  covered  with 
shorty  scattering  hairs,  the  latter  segments  bdng  the  largest,  the 
tennintd  being  the  largest  of  all  or  quite  as  large,  with  a  cross  anal 
incision  at  the  tip  dividing  it  into  two  lobes ;  having  only  six  small 
feet  on  the  first  three  segments,  terminating  in  a  siugle  claw ;  the 
body  bent  in  a  semi-circular  form,  and  its  usual  position  lying  on 
its  side.     It  cannot  be  a  Hemipterous  or  Orthopterous  larva,  for 
they  are  like  the  perfect  insects,  and  not  worms.     It  cannot  be- 
long to  the  Diptera,  they  are  smalls  and  are  mostly  tvithout  feet, 
having  in  many  cases  a  fleshy  head.     It  cannot  oelong  to  the 
Hymenoptera,  because  the  larvae  are  generally  footless,  and  the 
—32 
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Saw-flies  of  thaforder,  which  are  like  caterpillare,  have,  in  addition 
to  the  six  regular  legs,  several  fleshy^  pro-legs.  Next  we  will  trv 
the  Lepidoptera.  The  larvae  of  this  order  are  lone,  cylindricaL 
composed  of  thirteen  segments.  Having  six  articulated  and  pointed 
legs  on  the  first  three  segments,  two  on  each ;  and  two  tluck  pro- 
legs  on  the  last  segment,  and  from  four  to  ten  on  the  intermediate 
segments.  This  will  not  do  for  our  insect,  consequently  we  turn 
to  the  Coleoptera,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  those  families  that 
depredate  on  grass  roots,  to-wit:  the  Elaters  and  Melolontheans 
(or  the  entire  family  Lamellicomia).  The  Elaters  being  long, 
slender,  cylindrical,  wire-like  worms,  without  numerous  deep  cross 
indentations,  our  larva  cannot  belong  there,  but  must  be  placed 
among  the  Melolontheans,  with  whioi  it  perfectly  agrees,  and  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  something  after  this  plan  that  must  be 
pursued  to  ascertain  where  a  larva  belongs.  But  sometimes  there 
IS  great  difficulty  in  placing  larvae,  as  those  of  one  order  in  some 
cases  approach  very  near  m  appearance  those  of  another  order. 

And  t  will  here  allude  to  one  borer  belonging  to  the  ordej* 
Lepidoptera,  that  depredates  upon  fruit  trees,  and  may,  without 
caution,  be  taken  for  the  larvae  of  some  Coleopterous  species. 
This  is  the  "  Peach-tree  Borer.**  Aegeria  exitioaa^  Say.  The  larva 
is  a  naked,  soft,  white,  cylindrical  grub,  when  folly  grown  meas- 
uring between  half  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  m  length,  and 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  tliameter.  Head,  pale  red,  marked 
in  front  with  blackish.  Tapers  at  the  head  and  tail,  intermediate 
segments  of  nearly  equal  size.  It  has  six  small  feet  near  the  head. 
These  attack  the  roots  of  the  Peach  trees,  thus  weakening  and 
finally  destrojnaig  the  trees.  This  species,  when  it  arrives  at  the 
perfect  state,  instead  of  a  beetle  produces  a  moth,  which  is  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  less  in  length,  with  slender  wings,  and 
abdomen  fringed  at  the  tail.  The  male  has  the  body  steel-blue ; 
eyes  dark,  thorax  with  two  pale  lines.  The  abdomen  two  slender 
yellow  bands  above.  The  wings  transparent,  with  the  veins  and 
margins  blue.  The  female  is  abo  steel-blue,  with  a  purplish  tinge ; 
upper  wings  blue ;  inferior  wings  transparent 

it  is  a  good  plan,  whenever  any  larvae  are  found  doing  an  injury 
to  anv  plant  that  is  useful,  to  drop  a  few  of  them  in  a  little  bottle 
of  diluted  alcohol,  mark  the  date  and  character  of  the  injury  on  a- 

Jiece  of  paper,  and  having  fastened  it  to  the  bottle,  lay^  them  away, 
f  this  is  done,  a  chance  of  finding  the  name  and  history  of  the 
miscreant,  will  come  around  after  a  while. 

Although  we  cannot  predict  with  certainty  one  season  the  action 
of  insect  enemies  for  the  next,  jet  we  often  can  from  the  character 
of  the  season  itself,  know  that  certain  species  are  likely  to  be  upon 
us  in  Increased  numbers. 

This  was  the  case  the  present  season  iii  regard  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  Army-worm.*'  The  cold,  cloudy  spring  hanging  bo 
long  before  opening  into  summer  weather,  caused  the  exclamation 
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from  several  of  our  older  citizens,  "  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  we 
had  the  Army-worm  this  season."  Although  this  was  rather  guess- 
ing, yet  there  evidently  pervaded  the  mincS  of  the  elder  setUers  a 
semi-conscious  feeling  of  dread  in  regard  to  this  insect,  which  most 
assuredly  originated  from  the  similarity  in  this  spring  to  the  previ- 
ous seasons  when  it  had  appeared.  And  when  the  long  dry  weather 
we  sometimes  have  in  June  and  July  has  parched  the  vegetation, 
we  may  expect  the  grass-honpers  to  multiply  rapidly,  and  by  their 
attacks  on  the  plants  already  struggling  for  life,  to  soon  effect  a 
far  greater  injury  than  the  same  attadc  made  on  vigorous  plants 
womd  have  done. 

When  the  weather  is  very  warm,  doudv  and  damp,  or  sultry, 
with  considerable  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  then  we  may  ex- 
pect the  Plant-lice  (Aphides^  to  be  troublesome ;  it  is  the  kind  of 
weather  suited  to  their  rapid  ae  velopment  Plants  then  should  have 
as  much  air  and  sunshine  as  can  possibly  be  given :  extra  and  un- 
necessary leaves  and  Umbs  should  be  remove^  so  that  tiie  air  may 
have  a  fair  chance  to  circulate  freely. 

And  perhaps  I  had  as  well  here  as  hereafter  say  a  word  about 
the  protection  I  spoke  of  giving  predaceous  insects,  in  order  to  se- 
cure their  services.  In  yards,  vegetable  gardens  and  similar 
places,  I  have  often  examined  beneath  planks,  slabs  and  such 
things  that  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  ground,  and  I  have  gene* 
•rally  found  it  to  be  the  case  that  Siose  plaScs  or  slabs  that  lay  flat  on 
the  ground,  without  any  intervening  grass,  weeds,  or  other  mat4»^ 
rial,  generally  had  beneath  them  one  or  several  carnivorous  ground- 
beeties  and  no  injurious  species  of  any  order,  in  the  perfect  state. 
But  under  such  as  were  thrown  across  a  bunch  of  grass  or  weeds, 
together  with  the  carnivorous  species  were  to  be  found  some  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  injurious  species.  I  allude  principally  to  the 
fall,  winter  and  spring  seasons.  Now,  taking  a  hint  from  this, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  try  an  experiment,  where  practicable,  as  in 
a  garden  or  small  nursery,  and  here  and  there  in  diflerent  places 
lay  down  a  few  heavy  planks,  or,  what  is  better,  slabs  or  pun- 
cheons, having  cleared  the  grass  and  weeds  carefully  away,  so 
that  they  might  press  directiy  on  the  earth.  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  has  been  tried  for  the  purpose  here  mentioned,  and  cannot  say 
what  it  will  amount  to.  It  might  be  tried  by  two  or  three  per- 
sons having  isolated  gardens  or  patches  adapteato  the  experiment. 
This  method  would  at  least  protect  these  insects  from  the  chickens 
and  turkeys ;  and  if  we  can  afford  them  a  protection  which  will 
not  at  the  same  time  prove  a  protection  to  our  enemies,  then  we 
have  made  one  step  towards  the  object  we  have  in  view. 

Afl  before  intimated,  Lady-bugs  pass  the  winter  in  the  perfect 
state,  and  are  generally  found  huddled  together  in  considerable 
numbers  around  the  root  of  some  large  tree  in  a  warm,  dry  situa- 
tion. The  Hippoda/rrda  maaulata^  our  most  common  species,  I 
have  generally  found  around  the  roots  of  Oak  and  Sugar  trees,. 
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partially  concealed  by  the  leaves  and  bark.  Whether  they  prefer 
any  particular  tree  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  am  inclined  to  think 
the  protected  and  warm  situation  has  more  attraction  for  them  than 
the  particular  kind  of  tree.  The  CoodneUa  mtmda^  Say,  I  have 
found  wintering  singly  under  leaves  in  the  woods.  If  these  could 
be  gathered  in  the  winter  or  eariy  in  the  spring,  before  the  warm 
we^er  scatt^B  them,  they  might  be  placed  at  such  points  as  de- 
sired, by  situating  them  as  near  as  possible  like  they  were  in  the 
place  from  which  they  were  moved. 

The  very  numerous  tribes  of  Hymenopterous  parasites  are  so 
minute,  and  of  such  habits,  that  it  is,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
impossible  to  give  anv  metiiod  by  which  they  may  be  transportea 
and  multiplied  at  wilL 

And  now,  having  taken  up  several  more  i)«ges  with  this  paper 
than  I  anticipated,  although  I  have  not  advanced  half  through  the 
work  I  proposed  to  do,  I  am  compelled  to  bring  my  labor  to  a 
dose  for  the  present  If  this  should  prove  of  any  benefit  to  those 
for  whom  it  nas  been  written,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  and  not  regret 
the  time  I  have  spent  upon  it  It  is  no  easy  work  to  write  even 
so  short  apaper  as  this,  when  the£Eicts  known  concerning  our  own 
insects,  and  upon  whieh  we  have  to  build,  are  so  meagre.  If  our 
fiaomers  could  nave  any  idea  of  the  aid  a  few  words  ^md  specimens 
from  eadi  would  be  to  the  entomologist,  it  does  seem  to  me  they 
would  listen  to  our  oft  repeated  caU.  If  what  is  here  done  should 
prove  acceptable^  I  shall,  if  life  and  health  is  granted,  continue  it 
m  the  course  of  one  or  two  seasons. 
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mSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  VEGETATION  IN  ILLINOIS. 


By  BiKjAMur  D.  Walsh,  of  Rock  Island,  Dlinois. 


It  is  not  very  Icmg  since  Dr.  Fitch,  the  Entomologist  of  the  New 
York  State  A^cnltural  Society,  referring  more  particularly  to  tie 
depredations  of  certain  new  enemies  which  had  attacked  the  wheat 
plant  in  the  Eastern  States,  expressed  his  opinion  that  in  Qxq  ma^ 
ter  of  Insects  the  year  1861  was  the  most  extraordinary  year  on 
record. 

We  may  safely  say  the  same  thing,  as  regards  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. The  old  stereotyped  enemies  of  the  firmer — ^the  Hessian  fly, 
the  wheat  midge  and  the  chinch  bug — have  done  ns  this  year  com- 
paratively but  little  damage.  Bat  several  other  insects,  which 
nave  never  hitherto  swarm^  generally  thron^hont  the  State,  have 
in  1861  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to  injure  our  crops  most 
materially. 

JFtrst.  The  insect  known  as  the  "white  grub,'^  and  wliich  is 
most  probably  the  larva  of  the  beetle  commonly  called  the  "Mav- 
bug,"  {lachnaatema  qu&roma^)  has  in  many  localities  so  completely 
eaten  away  the  roots  of  the  grass  in  tame  meadows,  that  tne  turf 
will  peel  off  as  if  pared  with  a  spade.  In  other  localities  it  has 
worked  in  great  numbers  upon  small  grain,  com  and  yoxmg  trees, 
cutting  away  and  devouring  the  roots  of  the  living  pmnt,  so  as  to 
check  and  stunt  its  growth,  and  sometimes  even  to  kill  it.  Al- 
though this  insect  has,  always  existed  here  in  comparatively  small 
numbers,  yet  until  this  year  it  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  any- 
thing like  so  numerous.  In  all  probability  the  perfect  "May-bugs  " 
will  make  their  appearance  in  great  swarms  in  May  and  June, 
1862,  wherever  the  larvae  havel>een  nun^rpus,  and  destroy  the 
foliage  of  our  fruit  trees. 

SSxmd.  Another  somewhat  smaller  species  of  diafer  ijacfmoi- 
temapUosicoUiay  of  Say,)  is  recorded  as  having  swarmed  by  thou- 
sands in  the  perfect  state  at  Pana,  in  May.  It  destroyed  the  roses, 
leaf  and  bud,  and  nearly  finished  the  raspberries,  and  is  also  said 
to  have  been  hard  on  vines,  peach  trees  and  maples.  The  larva  of 
this  insect  has,  no  doubt,  sunilar  habits  to  those  of  the  "white 
grub;  but,  as  is  often  the  case  with  insects  that  work  underground, 
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its  ravages  seem  to  have  passed  unnoticed.  I  am  not  aware  of 
this  insect  over  before  appearing  in  snch  nmnbers  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Third,  The  larva  of  a  small  moth,  which  I  have  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  to  the  perfect  state,  occurred  in  great  numbers  in 
June,  from  one  end  of  tne  State  to  the  other,  scooping  out  the  buds 
of  mossy  roses,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  a  hollow  shell.  I  could 
meet  with  but  one  man  who  had  ever  noticed  it  before  this  ^ear, 
and  then  only  in  very  small  numbers.  Judging  from  its  habits,  it 
seems  closely  allied  to  the  European  Argyrotoiia  Bergmanniafuk, 
and  may  prove  identical  with  that  species.  It  has  been  extensively 
destroyed  by  a  small  Ichneumon-fly. 

Fmirth.  The  larva  of  a  small  moth,  belonging  probably  to  the 
^oup  known  as  "leaf-rollers,"  {tortrices)  has  occurred  by  millions 
m  McHenry  county,  in  stacks  of  clover-hay,  late  in  December. 
It  is  stated  to  be  found  not  higher  up  in  the  stacks  than  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  to  prevail  quite  generally  there.      In  conse- 

auence  ot  the  silken  cocoons  spun  by  it,  previous  to  passing  into 
le  pupa  state,  the  hay  becomes  one  tangled  mass  of  webs,  and 
cattle  refuse  to  eat  it.  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  such  insect  was 
ever  before  noticed  in  such  a  situation. 

Fifth,  Never  until  this  year  was  the  army-worm  known  to 
swarm  in  Northern  Illinois. 

This  list  might  be  enlarged ;  but  the  instances  quoted  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  equilibrium  of  insect  life  has  this  year  been 
greatly  deranged.  It  may  take  some  years  before  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  various  species  of  insects  become  re-adjusted  to 
their  normal  state ;  and  ii  so,  we  may  expect  similar  ])henomena 
in  1862.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1861,  from  having  noticed  many 
species  of  insects  abundant  near  Bock  Island,  which  I  had  never 
previously  met  with,  I  predicted  "that  we  should  this  year  find 
insects  swarm  that  were  never  even  noticed  before,  and  other  in- 
sects which  are  ordinarily  plentiful  almost  entirely  absent."  (See 
the  Prairie  Farmer^  of  June  20th,  pa^  396.) 

With  regard  to  the  last  of  the  five  insects  enumerated  above — 
the  well  known  Army-worm — as  the  conclusions  I  have  anived  at 
respecting  its  Natural  History  have  been  disputed  by  certain 
writers,  and  as  the  remedy  based  upon  those  conclusions  has  been 
stigmatized  as  delusive — ^I  propose  now,  at  the  risk  of  some  repe- 
tition, to  show  that  my  views  are  correct  and  my  remedy  a  true 

X— ,^         m^ i.  • 1 •-_     ii.  !n    \^^ 11  j.^   ^t,^*,^     i.U^A 
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locaKties.  Probably  I  may  have  under-estimated  the  nmnber  of 
such  exceptional  cases.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  if  only  one^fidtf  of  the  annual  crop  of  army-worm's  eggs  are 
deposited  m  tame-grass  meadows,  it  is  an  object  ofgreat  national 
importance  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  that  half.  iSe  magnitude 
of  the  pecuniary  interests  involved,  must  serve  as  my  apofogy  for 
recurring  to  a  subject  which  has  been  almost  written  to  aeath. 

It  is  not,  I  beheve,  asserted  by  any  one  that  the  Army-worm 
moth  never  deposits  its  eggs  in  tame-grass  meadows;  but  Mr. 
Cyrus  Thomas,  who  formerly  believed  that  the  insect  produced  two 
broods  every  year,  the  last  of  which  lay  in  the  pupa  state  till  the 
following  spring,  has  now  relinquished  that  behef,  but  still  main- 
tains that  the  firat  and  only  brood  passes  the  winter,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  the  pnpa  state,  ana  that  the  moth  does  not  come  out  to  lay 
her  eggs  till  early  in  the  spring;  consequently,  that  burning  mead- 
ows in  the  winter  cannot  destroy  eggs  that  are  not  laid  till  the " 
winter  is  over.  Others  again  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  eggs 
are  laid  almost  indiscriminately— sometimes  on  tame  grass,  some- 
times on  fall  grain,  sometimes  on  spring  grain,  or  on  com. 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  it  wul  be  suflBcient  to  state  that 
I  myself  had  five  army-worm  pupae  in  July,  all  of  which  devel- 
opea  into  moths  the  first  few  days  of  that  month,  except  one,  which 
I  Killed  for  a  specimen ;  that  Col.  Dougherty,  of  Union  county,  had 
two  pupae,  botn  of  which  hatched  out  some  time  in  June  or  July ; 
and  finally,  that  Dr.  Bartlett,  of  Pesotum,  had  forty-four  pupae, 
every  one  of  which  hatched  out  the  same  summer.  This  makes  a 
grand  total  oi  fifty  pv/pae^  some  from  Union,  some  from  McLean, 
and  some  from  Champaign  county,  eoery  aolUary  individual  of 
which  hatched  out  from  thepupa  the  same  summer  that  they 
hatched  out  from  the  eggs.  "With  such  fects  as  these  before  us,  no 
rational  entomologist  can  any  longer  maintain  that  the  normal 
habit  of  the  army-worm  is  to  hybemate  in  the  pupa  i  tate.*  The 
great  majority  must  necessarily  become  moths  some  time  in  June 
or  July  ;  and  although  it  is  not  very  improbable  that  one  in  fifty 
or  one  in  a  hundred  may  be  unhatdied  till  the  following  spring, 
yet  there  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  proof  of  any  such  fact. 

As  to  the  theory  that  the  eggs  of  the  army-worm  moth  are  laid 
promiscuously,  sometimes  on  tame  grass,  sometimes  on  fall  grain, 
and  sometimes  on  spring  grain  or  com — ^let  us  look  a  little  to  the 
question  of  dates.  Those  that  were  bred  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Thomas, 
in  Southern  Illinois,  hatched  out  from  the  pupa  the  latter  part  of 
June ;  those  that  I  bred  myself,  from  larvae  obtained  in  Central 
Illinois,  hatched  out  about  about  the  first  week  in  July ;  and  near 
Rock  Island,  in  Northern  Illinois^  what  I  have  no  doubt  were 
army-worm  moths,  were  seen  by  Mj.  Wnu  Harold,  on  the  6th  day 

* 

'Fuller  details  on  ibia  snbject  will  be  fbund  in  on  article  of  mine,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Thomas'  paper  on  tbe  subject,  which  is  printed  in  the  Pram$  Fanmr^  of  December 
0,  1861. 
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of  July,  on  a  piece  of  fall  wheat,  along  with  which  timothy  had 
been  sown,  the  larvae*having  disappeared,  according  to  his  private 
diary,  on  the  20th  of  June.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  assign. 
June  and  July  as  the  months  in  which  the  moths  make  their  ap- 
pearance— earlier  in  the  soothem  part  of  the  State,  later  in  the 
north^  part 

Now,  nobody  has  ever  seen  army-worm  moths  actually  at  work 
laying  their  eggs,  and  nobody  is  very  likely  to  see  them ;  for,  as 
they  By  chieflyby  night,  the  probabihty  is  mat  they  deposit  their 
^S&  hy  night.  In  the  absence  of  podtive  testimony,  we  are  there- 
fore driven  to  have  recourse  to  certain  general  rules,  established  by 
Naturalists  from  observation  of  the  habits  of  a  vast  number  of  differ- 
ent species  of  insects.  On  the  prindplee  of  the  Inductive  Philoso- 
phy, we  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  assume,  until  the  contrary  is 
shown,  that  what  is  true  of  all  allied  species  of  insects  whose  habits 
have  been  accurately  studied,  is  true  ^so  of  the  army-worm  moth. 
The  rules  with  which  we  are  now  more  immediately  concerned, 
are  these : 

JPtr8t.  Every  insect  takes  its  origin  from  an  egg,  generated  by 
the  perfect  insect  In  some  few  cases,  as  with  a  species  of  blow-fly, 
and  also,  as  I  am  informed,  with  the  fly  which  p^roduces  the  weU- 
known  ma^ots  in  the  heads  of  sheep,  the  ^g  is  retained  within 
the  body  ot  the  mother  until  it  hatches ;  and  m  a  very  anomalous 
lamily  of  two-winged  flies  {Sijy^obaaoadae)  the  e^  is  retained  until 
it  becomes  a  pupa.  But  no  su3i  fact  has  been  observed  in  any  of 
the  moths,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  the  egg  oi  the 
army-worm  moth  is  deposited  somewhere  in  the  egg  state. 

Second,  Every  insect  deposits  its  eggs  in  such  a  situation,  and 
with  such  precautions,  that  they  will,  as  a  general  thing,  remain 
alive  until  they  hatch  out,  unless  destroyed  oy  violence.  The  in- 
stincts of  insects  in  attaining  this  end  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  amusing  diapters  in  the  great  Book  of  Nature. 
Without  such  instincts,  implanted  by  an  all-wise  Providence,  no 
species  could  propagate  itself  from  year  to  year. 

Third.  Eveiy^  insect  has  the  remarkable  instinct  to  deposit  its 
eggs  in  such  a  situation  that  the  young  larva,  as  soon  as  it  hatches 
out,  will  have  at  hand  a  supply  of  its  approf^riate  food.  The  pa'fect 
insect  may  feed  on  the  honey  of  flowers ;  the  larva  on  the  leaves 
of  some  plant ;  but  the  eggs  are  not  deposited  on  the  flowers,  but 
on  the  leaves  or  twi^  of  the  plant  E^  that  produce  dung-feed- 
ing larvae  are  laid  m  dung ;  eggs  that  produce  carrion-feeding 
larvae  in  carrion ;  egm  that  pr^uce  wool-eatinff  larvae  in  woo^ 
and  so  forth.  If^  on  uie  contrary,  eggs  that  proauce  dung-feeding 
larvae  were  dropped  at  random  upon  the  leaves  of  j)lant8,  ana 
eggs  that  produce  leaf-eating  larvae  m  dung  ^  carrion,  it  must  be 
manifest  that  the  great  majority  eS  the  newly-hatched  larvae  would 
starve  before  they  could  find  suitable  food,  and  the  species  would 
Boon  become  extinct* 
.    Applying  these   general  principles  to  the  case  of  the  army* 
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worm  moth,  it  must  be  evident  that  its  eggs  can  only  be  de- 
posited on  those  plants  upon  which  we  know  that  it  naturally 
feeds,  viz :  timothy,  red-top,  blue-grass,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  com, 
etc  But  it  was  shown  before  tlmt  the  motn  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  June  and  July,  and  at  this  period,  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  afterwards,  there  is  no  fall  gram  sown,  much  less  out  ot 
the  ground,  and  spring  grain  and  com  must  of  course  be  out  of  the 
Question,  as  thejr  are  not  sown  till  the  following  spring.  Keither,  on 
me  other  hand,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  moth  would,  as  a 
general  thing,  lay  its  eggs  upon  annual  plants,  such  as  com,  wheat, 
oats,  etc.,  which  are  coming  to  niaturity  the  same  season.  For  its 
mstinct  will  teach  it  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  their  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  same  crops  the  next  spring,  which  is  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  nature  for  the  ecg  to  develop  mto  a  larva.  Even  if  it 
did  deposit  its  eggs  in  sudhi  localities,  they  would  be  buried  by  the 

S>low,  and  rot,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  long  be- 
bre  hatching  time.  On  freshly  plowed  ground  the  moth  would 
oertamly  not  lay  its  eggs,  for  there  would  then  be  nothing  to  at- 
tach them  to,  and  no  means  of  protecting  them  from  the  mdem- 
ency  of  the  winter.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  follow,  that  as  a 
general  mle,  the  moth,  during  June,  July  and  August,  must  lay  its 
efm  upon  timothy,  red-top,  blue-crass,  or  some  other  perennial  plant, 
^ch  not  only  affords  a  suitable  nidus  for  its  eggs,  but  which  it 
instinctively  knows  will,  the  following  spring,  affom  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  green  herbage  for  the  future  hurra. 

Exceptional  cases  no  doubt  occur,  but  thev  are  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  A  careful  examination  will  show,  that  in  many 
instances,  where  the  army-worm  was  believed  to  have  bred  in 
small  grain,  it  had,  in  all  probability,  bred  in  tame  grass  meadows, 
and  traveled  from  them  on  to  the  small  srain.  It  is  so  natural  to 
suppose  that  an  insect  breeds  where  one  finds  it,  even  when  its  mi- 
gratory habits  are  notorious,  and  so  little  attention  is  paid  by  fiM> 
mers  to  the  habits  of  noxious  insects,  especially  in  their  earlier  stages, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  erroneous  ideas  should  prevail  on  such 
subjects.  We  were  told  not  long  ago,  in  the  columns  of  the  TZM- 
noia  M^rm^jihst  the  Illinois  army-worm  would  not  touch  the  cot- 
ton plant.  We  now  learn  from  a  statement  in  regard  to  cotton 
growing  in  Illinois,  published  by  the  Hlmois  Central  Company, 
tnat  Apollos  Cooper,  of  Jackson  county,  planted  a  piece  of  cotton 
on  the  first  of  May,  and  was  obliged  to  replant  the  last  day  of 
Kay,  beocuuse  it  haaoeen  eui  ofbyws  wrrnM-VKmn.  Few  are  aware 
how  careMly  it  is  necessary  to  sift  idl  eviaence  on  scientific  points 
before  it  is  ^ally  received  as  trustworth;^.  <' Just  as  the  iimmt's 
eye,"  says  Mr.  Carpenteri  ^^has  to  be  trained  to  distinguish  forms 
and  distances,  so^^it  requires  practice  before  we  know  now  to  see 
truly  an  object  that  lies  before  us.  During  the  educational  process 
it  is  often  ^oery  easy  to  see  what  we  wish  or  eoopect  to  «ee." — [Smith- 
sonian Beport,  1860,  p.  231.]    Even  in  matters  which  are  perfectly 
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fiuniliar  to  the  popular  mind,  popular  opinion  and  popular  evi- 
dence are  notoriously  fallible.  The  uncertainty  of  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  is  proverbial,  and  every  one  must  have  noticed  in  the  courts 
cases  wnere  witnesses  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  with  no  conceiv- 
able motive  for  falsehood,  swear  right  in  one  anothers'  teeth  as  to 
transactions  wMch  they  have  all  seen  with  their  own  eyes. 

One  case  where  I  can  conceive  it  to  be  .not  improbable  that  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  may  occur,  is  where  a  field  of  grain 
has  snelled  out  badlv  before  cutting,  and  been  plowed  shortly  after 
cutting.  There  will  then  start  up  immediately  a  more  or  less 
heavy  growth  of  gi'ain,  upon  whicn  the  moth  might  deposit  its 
egg&.  if.  as  is  generally  the  practice  out  "West,  tne  next  crop  is 
put  in  with  the  harrow,  without  any  second  plowing,  many  eggs 
might  escape  destruction  and  hatch  out  at  the  usud  time  in  the 
spnng.  Again,  the  southern  extremity  of  Dlinois  is  a  timbered 
country,  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  grasses  com- 
mon on  our  prairies  do  not  grow  there.  I  am  not  botanist  enou^ 
to  say  what  species  of  grasses  do  naturally  come  in  there  upon 
cleared  land,  but,  whatever  they  may  be,  it  seems  that  army-worms 
eat  them  as  readily  as  tame  grass,  which  they  will  not  do  with 
the  native  prairie  grasses.  Mr.  Thomas  mentions  an  instanoe 
where  a  piece  of  vacant  ground  in  the  town  of  Muphysboro,  that 
had  been  inclosed  in  March,  1861,  had  numerous  anny-worms  on 
it  in  the  following  spring ;  and  he  tells  us,  also,  "  that  he  knows 
of  some  instances  where  grassy  fence  corners  assisted  much  in 
causing  wheat  to  be  overrun  by  them."  Hence,  in  some  cases,  in 
Southern  Illinois,  it  is  evident  that  army-worms  may  take  their 
origin,  not  only  from  tame  grass,  but  from  patches  of  this  volun- 
teer grass,  of  wldch  there  may,  perhaps,  be  several  distinct  species. 

Agnin,  I  can  8up]>ose  it  to  be  perfectly  possible,  especially  in 
the  northern  part  ol  the  State,  ^7here  the  moths  do  not  appear  till 
towards  the  end  of  July,  that  the  lives  of  a  good  many  may  be 
prolonged  till  the  fall  grain  is  sufficiently  started  for  them  to  lay 
their  eggs  on.  I  heard  at  the  State  Fair  of  a  case  where  a  piece  of 
wheat,  sown  towards  the  end  oi  August,  1860,  immediately  before 
a  rain,  and  which  consequently  came  up  shortly  after  sowing, 
swarmed  with  army-worms  in  1861,  although  there  was  no  tame 
grass  anywhere  in  tne  neighborhood  from  which  they  could^  have 
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meadows  for  them  to  breed  in.  *  *  *  Wheat  and  grass  sown 
in  the  spring  are  exempt  nntil  the  worms  reach  them  from  some 
other  field.  In  1857  and  1861,  where  there  were  old  meadows, 
they  bred  in  them  and  destroyed  them,  while  new  meadows,  or 
those  of  the  previous  falls'  sowing,  escaped." — [Prairie  Farmer^ 
December  26.]  It  is  pomble^  in  fact,  that  the  life  of  the  army-worm 
moth  may  be  prolonged  regularly,  in  every  part  of  Illinois,  till  an 
advanced  period  in  September. 

Authors  generally  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  life  of  an  insect^ 
after  arriving  at  the  perfect  state,  is  exceedingly  brief — say  a  few 
davs  or  a  few  weeks  only.  Westwood  mentions  it  as  a  remark- 
able feet  that  an  individual  dr^on-fly  should  apparently  have  lived 
the  "  considerable  period  of  several  weeks."— [/n^(?rfi^^i(?n  //,^. 
ST.]  And  Dr.  Harris  states,  in  general  terms,  that  the  adult  state 
of  most  insects  "lasts  only  a  short  time."  I  have  been  long  in- 
ciindd  to  suspect,  for  various  reasons,  that  the  life  of  insects  in  the 
perfect;  state,  is  generally  under  estimated  bv  entomologists.  The 
evidence  on  the  subject,^  however,  for  want  or  accurate  experiments, 
ia  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  ought  to  be  made. 

What  may  be  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  the  army-worm 
moth,  we  have  scarcely  any  definite  information.  From  the  an- 
alogy of  allied  species,  1  should  not  think  it  could  generally  exceed 
five  or  six  weeks,  or  at  the  most  two  months.  Mr.  Lord,  of  Peso 
turn,  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Bartlett,  noticed  them  in  great  numbers 
flying  about  the  Wood-pile  at  the  railroad  station,  tor  a  period,  as 

near  as  he  can  recollect,  of  about weeks.     After  the  majority 

had  disappeared,  he  found  many  at  the  bottom  of  the  wood-pile,  in 
moist  places  under  chips  and  sticks  of  wood,  apparently  in  a  dor- 
mant state.  They  were  capable  of  flight,  however,  when  stimu- 
lated or  worried.  Probably  they  had  retired  there  to  die,  for  it  is 
a  peculiarity  of  almost  all  animals,  and  not  exclusively  of  insects, 
to  crawl  into  holes  and  comers  to  die.  Dr.  Bartlett  himself, 
however,  is  able,  by  satisfiactory  evidence,  to  show  that  a  .single 
specimen  was  observed  in  the  window  of  his  house,  in  a  sluggish 
state,  so  late  as  the  5tib  of  October.  It  is,  of  course,  uncertain, 
whether  this  was  an  individual  which,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  certain  allied  species,  had  remained  in  the  pupa  state  bej^^oud 
the  normal  time,  or  whether,  having  developed  at  the  normal  time, 
its  life  was  abnormally  prolonged. 

In  addition  to  the  considerations  referred  to  above,  there  are 
other  reasons  which  indnce  me  to  think  that  the  Army- worm  moth 
cannot,  ds  a  general  ih/mg^  deposit  its  eggs  upon  fall  grain  : 

First,  It  seems  tolerably  well  estabhshed  by  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, that  the  army-worm  did  not  generally  damage  the  wheat 
and  rye  crop  of  1861,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  it  cut  oflF  some 
heads  of  wheat.  Now,  if  they  had  passed  their  whole  larva  life  of 
four  or  five  weeks  in  the  wheat  and  rye,  eating  away  at  it  while  it 
was  comparatively  young,  they  must  surely  have  damaged  it  con- 
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fiiderably.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  migrated  into  it  only  for  the 
last  few  days  of  their  lives,  when  it  was  nearly  mature,  the  trim- 
ming off  the  blades  wonld  injure  it  no  more  than  it  injures  a  crop 
of  com,  when  it  is  nearly  ripe,  to  strip  off  the  blades  for  fodd^ . 
It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Geo.  W.  jFerrill,  of  South  Pass,  in 
Southern  Illinois,  states  that  in  1849,  the  armj^-worm,  near  him, 
destroyed  many  Jidda  of  wheat  eniirdyy  {Pra/irie  Farmer ^  of  Dec 
26,)  and  '^I,"  of  Marion  county,  says  that  he  examined  a  field  of 
Tje  in  1861,  whdk^  it  had  ^' eaten  out  the  grains,  and  the  whole 
field  was  entirely  worthless."  {I^radrie  Farmsr^  of  June  18.)  In 
these  two  cases  the  insect  had  probably  bred  in  the  grain.  The 
case  of  the  damages  done  by  it  to  the  oat  crop  is  governed  by  dif- 
ferent principles ;  for  oats,  Uke  red-top  grass,  it  attacks  by  cutting 
off  the  heads  so  as  to  get  at  the  stem. 

8$cond.  There  are  just  as  many  assertions  of  the  army-worm 
having  originated  in  spring  grain,  especially  oats,  as  of  its  having 
originated  in  fall  grain.  sSovr  we  know  with  certainty  that  the 
great  bulk  of  army-worm  moths  make  their  appearance  in  June 
and  July,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  lives  of  some  may  be 
prolonged  till  £all  grain  starts  sufficiently  for  them  to  deposit 
their  eggs  on  it  But  it  is  contrary  to  all  ean>erience  and  analogy 
that  a  moth  should  hatch  from  the  pupa  in  June  or  July  and  live 
till  the  following  April  or  May,  so  as  to  deposit  its  eggs  on  grow- 
ing oats.  If,  therefore,  a  mistake  has  been  made  with  respost  to 
oats,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar  mistake  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  made  with  respect  to  fiill  wheat  and  rye. 

Third.  It  has  recently  been  proved  that  the  army-worm  is 
found  in  abundance  in  so  high  a  northern  latitude  as  the  Kew 
England  States,  and  has  probably  existed  there  for  a  century,  oo- 
casionally  appearing  in  great  swarms,  as  with  us^  and  being  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  "black-worm."  In  Northern  UUnois  it 
has  never  generallv  prevailed  in  great  swarms  until  the  year  1861. 
Yet  wheat,  rye  and  oats  have  been  generallj^  cultivated  there  ever 
since  the  country  was  settled ;  whereas,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  the  tame  grasses  have  been  much  grown  there.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  as  the  example  of  New 
England  proves  that  climate  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter, that  it  is  the  introduction  of  tame  grasses  into  Northern  Illi- 
nois, to  supply  the  place  of  native  grasses  that  are  gradually  eith^ 
fed  out  or  plowed  up,  which  has  brought  the  army-worm  there. 

Fourth.  There  are  certain  counties,  Henry  county  for  example, 
where  scarcely  any  tame  grass  is  grown.  In  these  localities  it 
does  not  seem  that  any  army-worms  made  their  appeamce  in  1861. 

Fifth.  Although  there  is  considerable  conflicting  testimony, 
yet  the  great  mass  of  evidence  seems  to  show,  that  in  general, 
where  the  army-worm  has  swarmed  upon  the  cereal  crops,  there 
has  been  tame  grass  in  the  neghborhood,  irom  which  it  might  have 
traveled. 
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In  coiifinnation  of  the  abo\re  assertioii,  I  will  quote  the  following 
cases,  procured  from  varioos  sources : 

**My  observation  tallies  with  that  of  my  neighbors,  that  the 
worm  originated  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  rye  and  wheat  sowed 
in  the  fall.  So  far  as  I  know,  m  every  such  case  there  was  tame 
mas  within  half  a  mile ;  and  the  worms  conld  have  traveled  from 
me  grass  to  the  grain  in  a  few  honrs.  I  heard  a  neighbor  say  he 
enconntered  an  army  oi  worms  some  distance  from  his  fields  on  a 
{neoe  of  nnbnmt  prairie,  and  that  he  naturally  set  fire  to  the  dry 
ffrass  and  destroyed  them.  I  have  myself  seen  them  traveling  on 
ukQ  prairie  near  wheat  fields." — [Letter  Jram  Dr.  Babtlett,  of 
Pmotum. 

^^So  nmnerons  aie  the  army-worms  in  some  places,  that  after 
having  mowed  down  the  meadows,  thev  next  attack  the  young 
com,  the  wheat,  and  even  dean  the  weeos  before  them.  ♦  ♦  * 
They  made  their  appearance  about  the  last  dajrs  of  April,  in  the 
meadows,  and  grassy  yards  and  plats.  *  *  Having  eaten  out  the 
meadows,  and  warm  weather  coming  on,  thev  b^;an  to  travel  from 
field  to  field,  in  some  places  causing  the  road  to  appear  as  a  black 
nK>vin^  mass." — [Cybus  Thomas,  JackBon  ootmty^  May  27^  in 
Praine  Farmer^  Jwm  Qih. 

"In  some  wheat  fields  the  army-worm  is  very  numerous.  *  * 
They  will  injure  our  meadows,  unless  thidy  do  as  thev  sometimes 
do— very  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappear." — [Egypt,  Union 
QEmnj^,  May  20/A,  in  Pravrie  Fa/rmer^  May  30^. 

**l?ne-  army-worm  is  stripping  the  meadows,  late  sown  wheat 
and  oats,  and  has  made  a  destructive  assault  upon  the  com  fields." 
— [F-  Evans,  Jackson  county j  May  27^  w,  IVawie  Farmer^ 
MayZOth. 

^At  Audubon,  the  army-worms  are  reported  as  taking  the 
meadows,  and  a  fiumer  west  of  here  told  me  yesterday  they  had 
attacked  his  wheat"-*[<}n8.,  OhruUaat  county^  June  Sdy  in  Pirairis 
Fatmer^  June  Qtii, 

"The  army-worm  has  completely  mowed  all  the  meadows  in 
tfaia  vicinity,  and  the  wheat  has  not  escaped  them.  Many  fields 
have  been  stripped  of  every  Uade^  and  in  some  thev  have  attacked 
die  heads."— [A.  P.  Ososbt,  Mafncn  eountyy  May  30^  in  Praine 
Farmer^  June  IZth. 

^^The  army-worms  are  here  by  the  nullicms,  eating  up  meadows, 
oats  and  wheat  ♦  ♦  They  tave  been  h«re  over  ten  davs ;  I 
hear  in  some  places  that  they  have  commeooed  on  the  com."— [J. 
C.  KEmr,  Warren  oomiiy J  May  ^rilJi^in  Prairie  Fm^^ 

^^Tbe  army-worms  are  slaying  almost  everything  that  happens 
to  be  in  their  route.  Thegr  have  ruined  n^e  mellows  of  grass, 
and  now  die^  are  taking  the  wheat."— [0.  A.  M.,  C&ntraUa,  June 
VMk.  in  Pr<»irie  Farmer^  June  13^ 

^Mr.  Jennings  has  just  burned  over  an  80  acre  timothy  field, 
which  was  literally  eovnred  with  thenu     He  has  also  had  80  ao-es 
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of  corn  destroyed  by  them.  They  are  attacking  the  wheat,  eating 
off  the  blades  and  taking  the  kernels." — CuMBKitLAND  Co^  «n 
Prairie  Farmer^  Jwne  13w. 

"The  army- worms  are  making  havoc  in  this  part  of  the  Stale. 
Timothy  and  red  top  all  eaten  np,  and  some  pieces  of  wheat  are 
badly  injured." — [I.,  Mcarion  ooimty^  Jime  6thy  in  JPrairie  FwrtMr^ 
Jvaie  13^. 

"Army-worms  awful,  but  much  of  the  wheat  so  fer  ahead  as  to 
be  out  ot  their  reach.  Meadows  (timotibj)  used  up." — [C,  Mar^m 
ooniv^^  Jtme  5^A,  m  Prairie  Farmer^  HbvaL 

"We  find  the  army-worm  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  central 
comities  oi  the  State  at  yarions  times  during  the  last  26  or  27  yeaia, 
and  ahoays  f/rst  attacki/ng  the  oldest  meadows  of  tvmjoihy.  *  * 
Near  Clear  Greek,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Jonesboro,  on  &e 
American  Bottom,  the  worm  made  its  appearance  about  three 
weeks  since,  in  the  timothy  meadows,  stripping  thorn  completely 
of  their  foliage.  One  gentleman,  a  ILr.  McClure,  estimates  his 
loss  of  that  crop  at  $4,000.  The^  Twme  gone  into  the  wfieat  fidds 
amd  stripped  the  blades  from  rwach  of  that  joining  tlve  grass^  but 
the  bercy  is  entirely  uninjured.  *  *  At  South  Pass  the  worm 
is  reported  as  having  attacked  old  timothy  meadows  and  the  com 
to  a  considerable  extent  *  *  At  Oentralia  we  hunted  a  con- 
siderable time  to  find  a  single  worm  where  the  grass  had  been  en- 
tirely destroyed ;  the  ground  was  entirely  covered  with  their  drop- 
pings. Their  injunr  was  confined  mostly  to  timothy,  blue  grass 
ana  com.  *  *  In  Champaign  county,  we  visited  a  piece  of 
timothy  on  the  farm  of  J.  B.  Phinney,  where  they  were  first  seen 
some  ten  days  before.  We  found  every  stalk  of  timothy  entirely 
stripped  of  leaves  and  head.  On  one  side  of  this  was  a  field  of 
wheats  in  which  they  had  advam>oed  perhaps  two  rods;  on  another 
was  a  corn  field,  into  which  they  had  advanced  four  or  five  rows, 
when  a  deep  furrow  plowed  across  it  had  entirely  stopped  thdr 
progress."— rjEiZi^(?riaZ  Correspondenoe  Prairie  Farmer^  Jwns  ISM, 
in  Prairie  Fa/rmer^  Jwne  20t/i. 

"One  of  our  large  cattle  feeders  told  me  yesterday  the  army- 
worms  were  on  his  £Eirm,  and  had  used  up  his  meadows  and  pos- 
tures."— [B.  8.  P.,  Zogon  cownty^  Jwne  llthy  in  Prairie  Farmet^ 
ibid. 

"The  army-worm  has  made  its  appearance  in  great  numbers  in 
this  county.  They  are  also  near  Monticello,  Piatt  county.  Mead- 
ows are  being  cut  to  prevent  the  worms  cutting  them." — [S.  F.  8., 
Macon  cownty^  Jwne  lltk,  in  Prairie  Farmer^  ibid. 
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thk  neighborhood,  and,  in  every  instance,  they  first  originated  or 
ippeared  in  a  field  of  rye.'*  (Identified  as  army-worms  by  editor 
t^airie  Farmer.) — [F.  "Bratty,  Krum  ocytmty^  June  18,  iai  Prairie 
Fasrmer^  Jv/ne  27. 

"One  former  hereabouts  had  a  hundred  acres  of  meadow  taken 
by  the  army-wurms ;  another  two  hundred,  and  another  had  sixty 
acres  of  com  totally  destroyed.*' — [Ryan  w  .,  Champaign  county 
Jme  20,  in  Prairie  FartneTj  Jime  27. 

"The  army- worms  have  commenced  their  depredations,  and  are 
making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  com  and  ^»8S  as  they  go." — [0. 
CooPEB,  Washington  comUy^  Jime  22,  im,  Prairie  Farmer^  ibid. 

"The  army-worms  injured  the  wheat  some,  and  they  also  ruined 
the  most  of  the  meadows  and  some  little  com.'' — [J.  M.  Glascok, 
Jfitow,  Jv/ne  22,  in  Prairie  Farmery  ibid. 

"  Timothy  and  red-top  meadows  were  nearly  all  niined  by  the 
army-worms ;  ditching  saved  some  of  them." — [Clark  Sellebs, 
PUce  oounty^  I>ec€mb&r  2,  from  Prairie  Farmer. 

I  obtained  from  Mr.  0.  T.  Chase,  at  the  State  Fair,  several 
specimens  of  army-worms,  captured,  as  I  was  inlbrmed,  in  a 
timothy  meadow,  in  Cook  county,  where  they  occurred  in  con- 
fflderaWe  abundance.  The  owner  of  the  meadow  informed  Mr. 
Quttethat  he  lad  noticed  the  same  insect  for  a  great  number  of 
yeuB  in  the  s&me  situation,  sometimes  abundant  and  sometimes 
qnite  scarce.  ! 

"I  first  fon_nd  the  army-worms  in  a  small  piece  of  oats  on 
a  neighboring  farm.  They  had  then  been  there  two  days,  and  had 
moetly  disappeared,  having  cut  most  of  the  grain  from  the  stalk. 
*  *  *  On  examining  a  field  of  oats  of  my  own,  I  could  find 
none  on  the  enter  edge,  out  the  center  had  been  pretty  thoroughly 
cut,  and  not  a  worm  to  be  seen.  This  was  on  ground  plowed  in 
September.  In  pieces  of  meadow,  both  timothy,  blue  grass  and 
prairie  adjoining,  there  was  no  show  of  the  worm.  In  another 
pece  of  oats,  with  clover  and  timoUiy  on  two  sides,  they  had  only 
Deen  through  the  center,  and  one  side,  which  was  in  wheat,  (spring^ 
stripping  the  leaves  from  two  or  three  acres.  This  was  fall  plowed 
wt)nnd.  !No  appearance  of  the  worm  in  the  meadows.  From 
theee  fiacts  I  conclude  they  were  hatched  from  eggs  laid  on  the 
growing  oats  and  wheat" — [J.  C.  Aulkn,  Stqphemon  oawntyy  No- 
^>emher^T^from  Prairie  Farmer. 
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gronnd  plowed  AuguBt  1, 1860,  and  seeded  to  wheat  and  timothy 
September  16, 1860.  The  west  half  of  this  piece  of  gromid  had 
been  in  oats  the  preceding  year,  the  east  half  in  barley,  and  both 
timothy  and  wheat  grew  much  ranker  on  the  barley  stubblo  than 
on  the  oat  stubble.  He  first  noticed  the  anny-wonns  June  14, 
1861f  and  they  had  all  disappeared  by  the  20th.  Immediately 
south  of  this  piece  of  wheat  was  a  piece  of  old  timothy.  When  lie 
first  noticed  the  worms,  they  were  some  of  them  on  the  edge  of  the 
old  timothy  adjoining  the  wheat,  but  most  on  that  half  of  the  wheat 
which  had  formerly  been  in  barley.  But  very  few  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  part  which  had  formerly  been  in  oats.  The  new  timo- 
thy was  completely  devoured  down  to  the  root,  where  the  barley 
haJj  been,  but  grew  up  afterwards.  Mr.  Harold  himself  thong& 
that  the  worms  must  have  bred  in  the  wheat,  but  it  seems  far  more 
likely  that  they  bred  in  the  adjoining  piece  of  old  timothy,  and  that 
they  migrated  thence  into  that  portion  of  thepiece  of  wneat  where 
the  young  timotiiy  grew  so  rank  and  fine.  The  night  before  they 
finaUy  disappeared,  there  was  heavy  .thunder,  unaccompanied  by 
rain. 

Mr.  Harold  also  informs  me  that  about  seventeen  years  ago  the 
same  worms  were  foimd  in  profusion,  both  on  blue-grass,  red-top 
and  wheat,  on  a  farm  not  &t  from  his  own.  He  saw  them  him- 
self cross  the  road,  as  they  left  that  farm  for  the  bluff. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded,  from  a  review  of  all  the 
above  considerations,  thiat  the  army  worm  moth  generally  lays  its 
eggs  in  tame  grass,  or  on  certain  species  of  volunteer  grass  which 
occur  in  timbered  countries ;  that  it  cannot  lay  its  epgs  on  spring 
grain  or  com,  but  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  does  lay  ita 
eggs  on  fall  wheat  and  rye.  If,  therefore,  every  tame  graas 
meadow  in  the  State  was  burnt  over  this  current  winter,  it  must  be 
evident  that  a  very  laroe  percentage  of  these  troublesome  insects 
would  be  destroyed  before  they  could  hatch  out,  and  a  very  largQ 
addition  made  to  the  aggregate.wealth  of  Illinois. 

PBAOnOAL  PROOF. 

It  will  only  be  necessary,  in  condusioii,  to  re-state  those  cases 
where  experience,  the  bee^  of  teachers,  lias  shown  that  burning 
ground  over  destroys  the  e^s  of  the  anhy-worm. 

MrsL  Mr.  WeUin^n  Wood,  of  Gallatin  county,  was  burning 
brush  heaps  near  his  timothy  meadow,  and  by  chance  letting  tbe 
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^  small  portion  of  the  field  and  bnmt.  The  same  field  was  again 
)lanted  in  wheat,  and  this  season  (1861)  was  overrun  by  the  army- 
rorm,  except  the  bnmt  district,  which  they  left  untouched.-^ 
Cyrus  Thomas,  in  FroAjrie  Farmer, 

Third.  At  another  place  this  spring,  after  the  moth  had  made 
ts  appearance  in  a  meadow,  a  portion  of  the  meadow  was  burnt 
»Fer  by  means  of  straw  and  dry  grass.  Soon  afterwards  the  worms 
^re  hatched  out  in  abundance  over  every  part  of  the  meadow,  ex- 
sept  the  burnt  district — there  none  were  to  be  seen. — [Cyrus 
["homas,  in  Frairie  Farmer. 

Fourth.  While  I  was  attending  the  State  Fair,  I  made  the  ao- 
[naintance  of  Mr.  Rob.  Dory,  an  intelligent  fruit  grower  of  St. 
Jlair  county,  in  the  southern  p6rt  of  the  State.  Mr.  Dory  told  me 
bat  he  had  for  several  years  back  been  trying  to  persuade  Ma 
leighbors  to  bum  over  their  tame  grass  meadows  every  winter, 
lot  with  any  idea  of  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  army-worm  moth, 
mt  simply  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the  action  of  the  scythe  or 
Qowing  machine,  the  fire  of  course  destroying  the  old  "ftizz," 
irhich,  as  every  mower  knows,  dogs  up  and  duUs  the  edge  of  the 
cythe.  This  year  he  burnt  his  own  meadow  over,  and  persuaded 
ne  or  two  fenners  in  his  neighborhood  to  do  the  sam§;  and,  just 
fi  I  should  have  expected,  the  burnt  jieadows  had  no  armt- 

?ORMS  ON  THEM,  WHILE  UNBURNT  MEADOWS  ALL  AROUND  THEM  WBRB 

ABLY  INFESTED.  Mr.  Dory  could  not  recollect  the  precise  month 
?hen  the  burning  took  place,  but  he  thinks  it  was  February!  At  all 
vents,  he  savs  it  was  before  the  frost  went  out  of  the  ground^ 
nd  he  very  judiciously  recommends  that  the  operation  should  not 
e  delayed  till  a  later  period,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  crop. 

fioGK  IsLAjrD,  J)€cmbv  80, 1861. 
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Tax  ASMT-WOKH  IS  ITS  THBEE  8TATB8L 


fig.  1— LenoitiU  miviraot^  ^awoiih;)  lurft  ■tale. 
VIg.  S— Leuomnta  anfpancU^  (Haworth ;)  pupa  state. 
Tig.  8 — ^Leneania  iiDipiiiiota»  (&airorth ;)  unago  state. 
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PRIMARY  AKD  SEGONDART  PARASTPJBS  OF  THE  ARMY-WORM. 


TlffS. 


Tig.  € 


Tig^M 


n0,i9 


Fig.  4-— Senomcftopfa  militarily    New  species.    FkirMite  of  the  ARDj-worm. 
Fig.  5— Its  pni»ariam. 

Fig.  6— Pezomechos  mininrae.    5ew  species.    Puresite  of  the^  Armj-frorm. 
Fig.  7 — ^Mass  of  its  cocoons. 

Fig.  8— Chalds  albifroaa.    New  species.    Parasite  of  Pesomsdliis  minimni. 
'9\g.  9— Hesoohorns  ritreos.    New  species.    Pluasite  of  the  Army-worm. 
]ng.  !•— Mierogaster  militaris.    New  species.    Parssite  of  the  Army-worm. 
Fig.  11— Olyphe  TiridesoeBti    New  wglMM.    Parasito  of  some  ^     ^ — ' 
of  the  Armj-wonik 
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[The  following  articles  were  contributed,  at  the  time  of  their 
date,  by  Mr.  Walsh,  for  the  "  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Agri- 
.cultural  Society."  Their  importance,  it  is  believed,  demands  a 
place  for  them  in  the  "  Transactions." — Sec^y.] 


THE  GRAIN  WEEVIL. 


I  have  recently  received  several  specimens  of  a  small  snout-beet- 
le, about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  lonpr,  which  is  stated  *'  to  have 
been  produced  from  e^u:s  among  some  wheat  which  came  from  the 
Patent  Office  last  fall."     It  is  a  true  grain- weevil — the   iiiUjj)hilu8 
remotejpmictaius  of  Gjllenhall,   and    differs  from  the   commoner 
European  species  )Sitophilus  granarins  of  Linnaeus)  in  being  coal 
•black  instead  of  pitchy  red,  and  in  having  fewer  *' punctures"  or 
dittle  pit-Hke  depressions  on  the  thorax.     In  Euroj^e,  where   these 
two  insects  are  common,  and  whence   they  were   originally  intro- 
•duced  amoTig  us,  they  do  an  immense  deal  of  damage  in  granaries, 
'each  larva  buiTowing  singly  in  a  grain  of  wlieat  and  gradually  con- 
suming the  contents,  just  as  the  closely  allied  rice  weevil  {Sitophilm 
<?ry;?cp,  Linnteus)  operates  upon  rice  in  this  country,  or  as   another 
species  of  the  great  weevil  lamily,  the  common  pea  bug  (Bruc/ius 
pisi^)  operates  upon  peas.      The  mischief  is  frequently  not  discov- 
ered till  the  matupe  weevils   begin  to  work  their  wav  out  of  the 
wheat,  when  the  owner  finds  to  his  surprise,  that  what  appeared 
at  first  si^ht  to  bo  ffood   sound  kernels  are   nothing  but  empty 
husks.     Kirby  and  opence  were  informed,  by  a  man  en^agea  in 
the  brewing  trade,  that  he  collected  and  destroyed  them  by  bush- 
els; and  if  they  were  allowed  to  increase  and  multiply  undisturbed 
for  any  considerable  time,  it  seems  difficult  to  set  any  limit  to  their 
destructive  powers,  for  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  single  pair  may 
produce  in  one  year  cix  thousand  descendants. 

Dr.  Harris  stated  twenty  years  ago,  that  this  same  species  was 
found  in  New  York.  It  may  probably  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  as  several  other  insects  which  attack  grain  arc 
popularly  confounded  under  the  name  of  "  weevil,"  it  is  often  diflB 
cult  or  impossible  to  identify  the  culprit.  For  example  :  there  h 
good  reason  to  think  that  what  in  Central  Illinois  is  known  as  t\n 
'*  red  weevil,"  is  nothing  but  the  wheat  midge^  which  is  a  two 
winged  fly,  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the  house  fly  and  th< 
mosquito,  whereas  the  true  weevils  belong  to  the  order  of  beetles 
and  have  all  hard,  shelly  wing-cases,  and  long  horny  snouts. 

Unlike  the  wheat  midge,  the  grain  weevils  never  attack  gro^winj 
crops.  Their  depredations  are  confined  to  the  granary,  but  if  the^ 
once  get  a  start  mere,  it  is  difficult  to  get  entipcly  rid  of  thena.      l] 
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the  gigantic  grain  warehouses  at  Dantzic,  on  the  Baltic,  men  are 
kept  constantly  at  work  shoveling  the  grain  from  bin  to  bin;  for 
it  has  been  found,  by  experience,  that  frequent  moving  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air  checks  the  ravages  of  these  insects.  If  the 
quantity  of  grain  is  small,  kiln  drying  is  the  most  sure  and  effec- 
tual remedy. 

When  we  consider  that  three^  of  our  most  noxious  insects — ^tho 
Hessian  fly,  the  wheat  midge  and  the  bark  louse — are  not  indige- 
nous to  America,  but  imported  from  Europe,  it  seems  singular  that 
so  little  care  should  be  exercised  by  the  authorities  of  the  patent 
office  in  distributing  imported  seeds.  Dr.  Leconte  states  that  one 
insect — a  diminutive  beetle  called  Rhizopertlia  pimUa — was  intro- 
duced in  specimens  of  wheat  distributed  from  the  patent  office,  and 
if  the  present  system  is  persevered  in,  it  may  end  in  giving  us 
some  new  noxious  insect  as  destructive  as  the  Ilessian  fly,  or  as 
troublesome  as  the  housefly.  Suppose  a  single  pair  of  the  Euro- 
pean "Angoumois  grain  moths"  were  introduced  into  some  of  the 
enormous  grain  warehouses  of  Chicago,  and  allowed  to  multiply 
undisturbad  for  a  few  months !  It  mignt  and  probably  would  result 
in  an  annual  loss  to  the  State  of  Illinois  of  over  a  million  of  dollars. 

Boek  Island,  Deoembsr  14,  1861. 


A  NEW  INSECT  IN  WHEAT. 
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When  I  was  in  Southern  Illinois  last  Jrme, 
I  observed  some  curious  facts  respecting  an 
insect  which  lives  in  the  wheat  plant.  1  am 
unable  to  give  the  complete  history  of  this  in- 
sect ;  but,  as  I  am  not  likely  to  be  able  to  per- 
fect my  observations,  I  have  determined  to 
publish  them,  imperfect  as  they  certainly  are, 
in  the  hope  that  other  observers  may  thereby 
be  induced  to  supply  what  is  defective,  and 
correct  what  is  erroneous,  in  my  statements. 

While  I  was  staying  in  Union  county,  Mr. 
Frick,  the  mayor  of  Jonesboro,  was  kind 
enough  to  take  me  to  a  wheat  stubble,  full  of 
Hessian  flies  in  the  *'  flax  seed"  or  pupa  state, 
especially  on  the  edge  of  the  field,  wnere  the 
wneat  was  too  poor  to  cut.  I  broke  open  a  great 
many  of  the  diseased  straws,  and  found  plenty 
of  the  pupfiB,  ensconced,  as  usual,  between  the 
shank  of  the  leaf  and  the  stem.  To  my  great 
surprise,  I  also  discovered  several  straws  bulg- 
ing out  notably  above  one  of  the  lower  joints, 
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jf^jw      &B  shown  in  Fi^ .  I;  and,  on  removing  the  swollen  shank 
^.^f     of  the  leaf,  which  is  wrapped  round  uie  straw  above  the 
^A^  I  joint,  I  found   that  the    straw  itself  was  enlarged  as 
^^Ak     shown  in  Fig.  II,  and  often  perforated  hj  a  hole  of  one- 
/|^Hr^  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    Inside  the  hollow 
/^^^    bulge  of  these  straws  I  found  a  bright,  orange^jolored, 
footless  larvae,  from  three  to  four-sixteenths  of  an  inch  louff,  (Fiff. 
lU,  sketched  from  memory,)  which  had  no  doubt  bored  the  hole 
to  £acilitate  his  escape  so  soon  as  he  should  arrive  at  the  perfect 
state.    These  larvae  were  not  near  so  numerous  as  the  Hessian 
fly  pupae — being,  perhaps,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifty.     H  a  ving 
forgotten  to  brine  my  lenses  with  me  from  home,  I  was  unable  to 
examine  them  nnrutely,  and  a  few  specimens  which  I  preserved, 
in  order  to  breed  the  perfect  insect  from  them,  unfortunately  died. 
Ten  or  twelve  days  afterwards,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  when 
I  had  received  my  lenses  from  home,  I  revisited  the  same  field,' 
but  could  not  find  a  single  specimen,  although  I  searched  dili- 
gently for  that  express  purpose.    Apparently  they  had  all  devel- 
oped into  the  perfect  state  and  "  vamosed  the  ranch." 

Now,  into  what  perfect  insect  do  these  orange-colored  larvae  de- 
velop? They  are  certainly  not  Hessian  fly  larvae,  for  these  He 
not  inside  the  stem,  but  between  the  shank  of  the  leaf  and  the 
stem,  sucking  the  sap  of  the  wheat  plant.  Neither  is  it  likely 
that  they  are  identical  with  any  of  the  "smooth,  shining,  footless 
little  maggots  of  pale  green  and  watery -white  colors,  commonly 
imbedded  m  wheat  straw  in  small  burrows  or  cylindrical  channels 
which  they  have  excavated,"  that  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Fitch  to 
change  into  certain  two-winged  flies,  found  by  him  in  great  num- 
bers among  growing  wheat,  and  belonging  to  the  group  Oscinides^ 
of  the  great  Muaca  family,  (2d  N.  TT  Hep.,  p.  297.)  I  say  '^sup- 
posed by  Dr..  Fitch,"  for,  like  myself,  he  was  unable  to  raise  ms 
larvae  to  maturity.  But  as  he  says  nothing  of  any  gall-like  bulge 
in  the  straws  attacked  by  this  larvae,  which  forms  so  remarkable  a 
feature  in  the  case  of  the  larvae  observed  by  me,  my  larvae  and  his 
larvae  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  identical. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  these  orange-colored  larvae 
change  into  a  small  beetle,  belonging  to  the  great  OurcuUo  family, 
to  which  also  belong  the  pea-bug,  the  grain  weevil,  (which  I  re- 
cently illustrated  in  your  paper,)  the  New  York  weevil,  (which  I 
have  lately  figured  and  illustrated  in  the  St.  Louis  VcMey  Farmer^) 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  notorious  curculio.  Almost  all  the  in- 
sects of  this  family  are  vegetable  feeders,  and  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  internal  feeders,  i.  e.  live  inside  the  substance  upon  which 
thev  feed.  The  larvae,  too,  of  all  of  them,  so  far  as  known,  are 
witliout  feet,  and  several  of  them  live  in  galls  like  the  gall  flies. 
The  beetle  to  which  I  refer  has  been  described  by  Say  under  the 
name  of  Brachyiarsus  variegatus^  and  Fig.  lY  is  an  accurate  rep- 
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resentation  of  it  magnified,  the  annexed  line  .fihowin^  its  natural 
length.* 

My  reasons  for  this  belief  are  two :  Ist  Mr.  Frick  and  myself 
found  five  specimens  of  this  beetle  between  the  leaf  and  the  stem 
of  the  wheat  straws  in  the  same  locality  where  the  larvae  occurred. 
2d.  Say  states  (Vol.  II,  p.  316)  that  ^Hhe  species  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  that  he  (Say^  had  found  it  (m  ihe^mut  pfwheatj  and  Mjj» 
Lea  took  eighty  indimduah  frorrh  six  heads  of  wheats  Coi^pling 
these  facts  together,  it  seems  pretty  plain  that  the  insect  is  co^k 
nected  with  the  wheat  plant  in  some  way  or  other,  either  as  a  de- 
vourer  of  it  or  as  a  parasite  of  some  other  insect  which  devours  il 

Although,  as  before  stated,  the  great  bulk  of  tiie  CkarcvUo  family 
are  vegetable  feeders,  yet  Aere  are  authentic  accounts  of  two  Eu- 
ropean species,  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  our  insect,  being 
Earasitic  upon  bark  lice,  living  inside  their  bodies  like  ichneumon 
irvae.  (Westw.  Intr.  I,  p.  332.)  It  is  possible,  therefore,  and 
even  not  improbable,  that  tne  insect  causing  these  swellings  on  the 
stems  of  wheat  may  still  be  to  discover  in  its  perfect  state,  and  that 
Brachytarsus  vcuriegaMis  is  parasitic  upon  him,  and  burrows  inside 
his  carcass. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  known  to  many  of  your  readers  that  a 
worm  or  larva,  producing  on  the  stems  of  wheat  just  such  swell- 
ings as  those  1  have  described,  and  popularly  called  the  '^joint 
worm,"  has  been  known  for  the  last  ten  years  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  "devastating  the  wheat  to  such  an  extent  as  to  wholly 
destroy  the  crop  in  some  fields."  (Dr.  Fitch,  in  Amencom  Agrt- 
culturist^  August,  1861.)  With  this  single  exception,  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  oflier  instance  on  record  of  any  insect  either  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe  producing  gali-like  swellings  on  the 
fitems  of  wheat.  Dr.  Fitch,  Dr.  Harris,  and  several  other  ^rsona, 
have  bred  &om  parcels  of  such  diseased  straw^  and  obtained  no- 
thing but  numerous  specimens  of  a  species  of  chodds  fiy^  closely 


named  this  chalcis  fly  Eurytoma  Trilioi^  or  the  joint-worm  fly4 
itnd  he  states  that  he  and  Dr.  Harris  together  bred  no  less  thau 
120  of  them  from  one  pared  of  straw  sent  from  Virginia,  without 
obtaining  any  other  insects  whatever.  Hence,  and  from  there  hav- 
ing been  obtained  nothing  but  chalcis  fiies  of  closely  allied  species 
from  similar  swellings  on  barley  straw  grown  in  Massachusetts, 
on  barley  straw  grown  in  New  York,  and  on  rye  straw  grown  in 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Fitch  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
dialds  fiies  are,  in  all  these  cases,  not  parasitic,  like  almost  all  the 


*I  bare  nevar  met  with  this  iiMeot  near  Roek  Island.  Two  other  ipeoiea  of  the  genoi^ 
feowerer,  B,  limbtUu^  Say,  and  another,  which  Dr.  Leeonte  prononnces  to  ha  ais  jet  na- 
duorfboAf  oocnr  ihen,  the  forniAr  abandaBtlj:. 
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other  IiunctAds  of  species  of  cTiaZcia  flies  whose  habits  are  known^ 
but  the  real  original  authors  of  the  disease,  and  consequently  not 
the  friends  but  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  farmer. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  my  orange-colored  larvae  are 
■imply  tne  larvae  of  tuese  chalcis  fln^ea^  called  by  Dr.  Fitch,  ths 
jomtworm  fly  '  but  they  differ  not  only  in  being  orange-colored 
instead  of  "white,''  but  in  living  inside  the  hollow  stem,  instead 
of  "in  small  cavities  found  under  certain  glossy  elevated  spots^ 
like  blisters,  on  the  swollen  surface  of  the  straw."  (Fitch.)  More- 
over, I  only  observed  one  larva  in  one  gall-like  swelling;  whereas 
Dr.  Fitch  and  others  always  found  several — sometimes  as  many  as 
six  or  seven.  And  further,  the  hole  bored  by  my  larva  for  its  exit 
was  full  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  whereas  the  larva 
described  by  Dr.  Fitcl^  made  "a  perforation  like  a  pin  hole." 

I  cannot  help  suspecting,  although  it  is  with  extreme  diffidence 
that  I  venture  to  controvert  such  high  authority  as  Dr.  Fitch,  that 
the  real,  veritable  "joint-worm'^  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  is  iden- 
tical with  the  larva  which  I  observed  in  Southern  Illinois — 
whether  or  not  that  larva  becomes  in  its  perfect  state  the  Brachy- 
tarsus  variegatus  of  Say — and  that  the  numerous  chalcis  flies  brM 
by  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Fitdi  and  others,  are  merely  its  parasites.  The 
following  are  my  chief  reasons  for  this  suspicion : 

First    The  call  or  swelling  in  the  stem  of  the  wheat,  observed' 
by  me  in  Southern  Illinois,  appears  to  agree  exactly  with  that 
from  which  has  been  bred  the  "joint-worm  fly"  of  Fitch,  except 
in  not  having  little  blister  like  cells  on  its  surface,  containing  the 
(^iolds  larva  which  develops  into  the  "joint-worm  fly."    Now,  if 
ehalcis  larvae  had  been  feeoing  on  the  body  of  one  or  more  larvae 
situate  in  the  center  of  a  gall-Uke  swelung,  it  would  be  quite 
igreeable  to  analogy  for  them  to  make  their  way  towards  the  sur- 
face, when  nearly  ready  to  develop  into  the  pupa  state,  and  for 
them  to  form  there  little  cells  ot  cavities  to  lie  m,  especially  if  they 
generally  lie  in  the  straw  in  the  pupa  state  all  through  the  winter,, 
aB  we  are  told  this  species  does. 

Second,  Dr.  Fitcn  himself  allows  that  "our  best  authorities  in 
entomology  inform  us  that  the  insects  belonging  to  this  (the  chal- 
cis) family  are  all  parasites,  living  upon  other'insects,  and  not  on 
vegetation."  I  only  find  a  single  exception  to  the  rule,  and  that  a 
doubtful  one.    Esenbeck  says  of  a  chalcis  fly  found  in  Europe,  that 
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tamed  no  other  insects  whatever  from  these  galls ;  and,  reasoning; 
on  Dr.  Fitch's  principles,  we  should  suppose  the  galls  to  be  made 
by  the  chalcis  flies.  Yet  the  mere  fact  that  two  quite  distinct  chalcis 
flies  being  bred  from  tliese  very  peculiar  galls,  would  sufliciently 
prove  that  the  gaU  must  have  been  formed  by  a  third  insect,  proba- 
bly belonging  to  the  Cy  nips  or  gallfly  family;  and  Baron  Os- 
ten  Sacken,  from  a  similar  gall,  only  somewhat  larger,  on  the  pin 
oak,  has  actually  bred  a  true  gall  fly.  (See  his  paper  on  Cinipioae^ 
p.  62.)  It  is  true  that  I  only  bred  forty  or  fifty  individuals,  and 
Dr.  Fitch,  and  others  several  hundreds,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

Fourth,  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  parasite  and  the  insect 
upon  which  it  preys,  come  out  into  the  perfect  state  at  very  diflFerent 
times.  Oynips  Confluentm  of  Harris,  (which  has  been  described 
by  Baron  Osten  Sacken,  under  the  name  of  C.  aciculatus^  from 
specimens  sent  him  by  me  under  the  former  name,  but  which  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Norton,  of  Connecticut,  who  has  compared 
specimens  which  I  sent  him  with  the  original  specimens  of  Dr. 
Harris,  preserved  at  Boston,  has  been  rightly  iaentified  by  me,) 
comes  out  from  the  gall  sometimes  late  in  the  autumn,  but  generally 
the  following  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  its  parasitic  chalets 
flieSj  of  a  genus  alhed  to  Callimomey  always  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  comes  out  in  the  summer.  Now  the  little  beetle,  (Fig.  IV) 
whidi  I  suppose  to  be  identical  with  the  true  "joint-worm," 
appears,  as  was  before  stated,  the  last  of  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  in  Southern  Illinois,  whereas  Dr.  Fitch  says  of  all  the  four 
species  of  chalcis  flies  bred  from  swellings  in  the  straws  of  wheat,  rye 
and  barley,  that  "these  insects,  or  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of 
them,  remain  in  their  cells  in  the  straw  through  the  winter,  to 
come  out  the  following  summer."  I  conjecture,  therefore,  that  the 
reason  why  Dr.  Fitch  and  others  have  obtained  nothing  but  chal- 
CIS  files  from  such  diseased  straw,  is  lecause  the  real  culprits  had 
left  the  straw  lefore  it  came  into  their  possession^  just  as  my 
orange-colored  larvae  all  "vamosed  the  ranch"  in  the  ten  or 
twelve  days  that  intervened  between  my  original  discovery  of 
them  and  my  second  search  for  them. 

Fifth,  The  chalcis  ily  obtained  by  Dr.  Hitrris  from  swellings 
in  the  straw  of  Massacnusetts  barlev  is  a  distinct  species,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Fitch,  from  the  chalcis  jIaj  obtained  by  Dr.  Fitch  from 
similar  swellings  in  the  straw  of  New  York  barley.  Now  ,1  am  not 
aware  of  any  recorded  instance  where  two  insects,  specifically  dis- 
tinct, produce  upon  the  same  plant  mIIs  or  swellings  which  are 
undistinguishable  in  character.  Dr.  Titch  says  himself  that  he 
"had  confidently  expected  this  barley  straw  from  Central  New 
York  would  give  him  the  identical  insect  which  had  infested 
the  Massachusetts  barley."  On  the  other  hand,  snpposing  these 
two  distinct  chalcis  flies  bred  from  diseased  barley  straw  to 
be  parasitic  on  some  other  insects  which  produced  the  swellingsy 
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\  there  ie  nothinj^  at  all  anuBnal  in  such  a  fact.     It  is  an  every  day 

occurrence,  as  m  the  case  of  the  oak  galls  before  mentioned,  and 
also  of  the  army-worm,  for  the  same  insect  to  be  parasitically  in 
^  fested  by  several  distinct  species. 

I  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclmed  to  suspect  that  the  larva  which  I 

found  in  Southern  Illinois  is  identical  both  with  the  veritable 
**joint-worm"  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  infests  wheat,  and 
with  the  insect  which  attacks  rye  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  may  or  may  not  be,  also,  identical  with  the 
insect  which  produces  the  gall-like  swelling  in  barley  straw  in 
Central  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  I  regret  much  not  to  be 
able  to  offer  to  the  agricultural  community  something  more  con- 
clusive and  satisfactory  on  this  subject.  But  let  any  northern  en- 
tomologist go  down  into  Egypt,  and  he  will  soon  find  how  difficult 
it  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  ncn  profusion  of  entomological  wealth 
which  comes  pouring  into  his  lap  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week  in  that  glorious  and  magnincent  country,  to  concentrate  his 
attention  as  he  would  do  at  home,  upon  one  particular  object 

The  subject  discussed  may  probably  strike  many  as  frivolous.  It  is 
in  reality  of  great  practical  importance.    Mr.  Cyrus  Thomas  has  al- 
ready discovered  an  aphis,  or  plant  louse,  most  probably  identical 
with  the  species  which  damaged  that  crop  so  seriously  in  New 
ij   I  York  in  1861,  upon  the  wheat  plant  in  Southern  Illinois,  in  the 

'**  month  of  January,  1862.     And  if,  as  I  conjecture,  the  larva  I 

found  in  Southern  Illinois  be  identical  with  the  "joint-worm''  of 
^  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  has  for  years  done  so  much  damage 

in  those  States,  here  we  have  another  Eastern  depredator  upon  the 
wheat  plant,  never  previously  seen  among  us,  which  is  not  unlikely 
to  snread  and  become  troublesome  this  current  year.  Proceeding 
on  tne  hypothesis  of  the  chalcia  fiAes  being  the  real  authors  of  the 
mischief,  and  knowing  that  the  great  majority  of  these  stay  in  the 
butts  of  the  straw  through  the  winter.  Dr.  Fitch  has  recommended 
burning  the  straw  and  the  stubble  to  destroy  them.  But  if,  as  I 
suppose,  the  real  originators  of  the  disease  come  out  into  the  per- 
fect state  the  last  of  June  or  the  early  part  of  July,  and  the  chaZcu 
JlieSy  which  stay  in  the  straw,  are  parasitic*  upon  these  others,  and 
are,  therefore,  our  friends  instead  of  our  enemies,  burning  the  straw 
and  the  stubble  would  be  making  war  upon  our  own  benefactors. 
Setting  aside  its  high  scientific  interest,  and  viewing  it  merely  a£ 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  question  discussed  is  therefore  o1 

freat  practical  importance.     I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  helj 
^  elievmg  that  these  poor,  slandered  little  chalcis  Jlies  have  gooc 

4  ground  for  suing  Dr.  Fitch  for  defamation  of  character,  and  tha 

*|j  fliey  will,  beyoim  a  doubt,  if  they  only  know  enough  to  oonunenci 

\  suit,  recover  most  exemplary  damages  from  him. 

SochMamd,  J^^ftrnory  «,  1862. 
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PLANT  LICE— THE  CORNEOOT  LOUSE. 

A  NEW  ENEMY  OP  THE  CORN. 


About  the  latter  end  of  May  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  George 
Mixter,  of  Rock  Island,  that  his  hired  man  had  discovered  minute 
insects  in  prodigious  numbers  on  the  roots  of  the  corn  in  a  field 
adjoining  nis  private  residence,  and  that  they  had  apparently  de- 
stroyed from  one-half  to  three  quarters  of  the  crop  so  as  to  necessi- 
tate its  beinff  replanted.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  field  about  a  fortnight 
later,  and  obtained  many  wingless  specimens  from  which  I  suc- 
ceeded in  breeding  fifteen  winged  females. 

Fig.  3  represents,  highly  magnified,  a  female  arrived  at  its  full 
growth,  and  having  rufimentary  wings  on  each  side,  but  probably 
not  destined  ever  to  acquire  complete  wings.  The  annexed  line 
shows  tlie  natural  length.  The  general  color  is  a  pale  green, 
dusted  over  with  a  whitish  bloom  like  that  of  a  plum,  and  with 
dusky  markings ;  of  this  type  I  only  noticed  three  or  four  indi- 
viduals. 

The  pupae  from  which  I  bred  the  fifteen  full-winged  females, 
were  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  Fig.  3,  and  of  the  same  pale 

green  color,  but  entirely  destitute  of  the  dusky  markings  shown  in 
le  engraving ;  and  the  larvae  only  differed  from  the  pupae  in  be- 
ing smaller,  and  not  having  even  rudimentarjr  wings. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  full-winged  female,  highly  magnified,  the 
cross  lines  annexed  showing  the  real  dimensions;  the  ground  color, 
as  in  the  pupae,  is  a  pale  green.  Fig.  4  shows  a  piece  of  the  root 
of  a  com  plant,  as  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  swarming  with  these 
tiny  pests. 

The  scientific  reader  will  at  once  perceiye  that  these  insects  be* 
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long  to  the  great  aphis  family,  (plant  lice)  and  that  they  appertain 
to  tne  typical  genus  apkia^  differing  from  that  genus  chiefly  in  hav- 
ing antennae  of  unusual  shortness. 

Dr.  Fitch  has  described  a  species  of  aphis  under  the  name  of 
aphis  maidis  (the  maize  aphis),  which  attacks  the  stems  of  the  roast- 
ing ears  in  August  and  no  other  part  of  the  plant.  As  his  descrip- 
tion agrees  tolerably  well  with  that  of  the  species  which  I  found 
attacking  the  root  in  June,  and  as,  in  particular,  he  describes  the 
antennae  as  being  not  quite  half  as  long  as  the  body,  I  suspect 
that  they  are  the  same  insect,  and  that  its  pormal  habitat  is  the 
roots  of  the  corn  plant,  but  that  later  in  the  season  when  these  dir 
up  it  betakes  itself,  to  avoid  starvation,  to  the  stem  of  the  ear.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  great  deal  of  corn  in  various  parts 
of  .the  country  has  been  year  after  year  destroyed  bv  this  little 
creature,  and  that  through  its  minuteness  and  its  working  under- 
ground, away  from  our  eyesight,  it  has  hitherto  escaped  observation. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  head  and  antennae  of  the  grain  aphis  {aphis 
averuie — Curtis)  which  swarmed  in  1861,  on  small  grain,  in  Kew 
York  and  New  England,  and  which  has  this  year  been  noticed 
both  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The  reader  will  see  at  once  the 
great  difference  in  the  comparative  length  of  the  antennae ;  and 
there  is  the  same  difference  oetween  the  antennae  of  the  com  root 
louse  and  those  of  most  other  species  of  aphis. 

All  the  species  belonging  to  the  genus  aphis  have  two  honey- 
tubes  attached  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  out  of  each  of  which 
issues,  from  time  to  time,  a  large  drop  of  sweet  sugary  fluid. 
These  honey-tubes  are  suflBciently  plain  in  the  corn-root  louse,  but 
in  the  grain-plant  loicse  and  many  other  species,  they  are  nearly 
twice  as  long  and  very  conspicuous.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  honey- 
like fluid  thus  elaborated  that  ants  visit  plant-lice ;  and  wherever 
they  are  seen  traveling  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  tree  or  plant, 
there  a  close  inspection  will  always  discover  their  milch-cows,  the 
aphides.  "The  ant,"  says  Linnaeus,  "ascends  the  tree  that  it  may 
milk  its  cows,  the  aphides."  "Ants  absolutely,"  say  Kirby  &  Spence, 
"possess  the  art  of  making  the  aphides  yield  this  sweet  fluid  at 
their  pleasure;  or  in  other  words,  of  milking  them.  On  this  oc- 
casion their  antennae  are  their  fingers;  with  these  they  pat  the 
abdomen  of  the  aphis  on  each  side  alternately,  moving  them  very 
briskly;  a  little  drop  of  the  fluid  immediately  appears,  which  the 
ant  takes  into  its  mouth.  When  it  has  thus  nailked  one  it  proceeds 
to  another,  and  so  on,  till,  being  satiated,  it  returns  to  the  nest." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  I  noticed  many  small  brown  ants 
amongst  the  roots  of  the  corn  infested  by  the  root-louse,  and  al- 
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as  "  honey-dew,''  and  sometimes  greedily  licked  up  by  school-boys. 
The  Koman  Naturalist,  Pliny,  gravely  hesitates  whether  to  call 
this  honey-dew  *'  the  sweat  of  the  heavens,  the  saliva  of  the  stars, 
or  a  liquid  produced  by  the  purgation  of  the  air!" 

Besides  the  genus  aphis  and  one  or  two  allied  genera  which  have 
these  honey-tubes  more  or  less  developed,  there  is  a  large  group  of 
the  aphis  family,  comprising  several  distinct  gen«ra  which  have  no 
honey-tubes  at  all.  All  of  these,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  secrete  from 
the  general  surface  of  their  bodies  a  kind  of  sugary  substance,  gener- 
ally somewhat  in  the  form  of  cotton- wool,  in  more  or  less  profusion. 
Nature  having  debarred  them  from  manufacturing  molasses,  they 
manufacture  sugar.  The  "woolly  plant  louse  "  of  the  apple  tree, 
which  has  occasionally  destroyed  whale  orchanls  in  England,  but 
in  this  country  is  extremely  rare,  belongs  to  this  group,  and  to  a 
genus  which  has,  from  its  woolly  secretions,  been  named  criosonvi^ 
or,  in  English,  woolly  body.  Another  genus  of  the  same  group, 
pemphigus^  which  likewise  secretes  sugar,  but  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties, is  represented  in  this  country  by  the  root-louse  of  the  apple 
tree  {pemphigus  pyri — Fitch)  which  is  known  to  nurserymeu  to 
infest  the  roots  of  young  apple  trees,  causing  thereon  unseemly 
knobs  and  excrescences.  The  wings  and  antennae  of  this  species 
are  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  upper 
wing  differs  from  that  of  aphis  in  none  of  its  veins  being  "  spran- 
gled  "  or  branched,  and  that  the  antennae  ditler  in  being  destitute 
of  the  long  and  slender  seventh  joint.  Ditferences  such  as  these, 
are  not,  as  the  casual  observer  might  suppose,  capricious  or  acci- 
dental, but  in  the  same  genus  are  generally  uniform  and  invariable. 
Take  a  hundred  winged  plant  lice  from  the  foliage  of  an  apple 
tree,  and  every  one  of  them  will  have  seven-joiutea  antennae,  and 
the  third  vein  of  the  front  wing  "sprangled."  Take  a  hundred 
winged  plant  lice  from  the  roots  of  the  same  apple  tree  and  every 
one  of  tiiem  will  have  six-jointed  antennae,  and  the  third  vein  of 
the  front  wing  not  sprangled  at  all.  When  nature  is  the  work- 
woman there  are  seldom  any  botches. 

The  ants  are  just  as  fond  of  sugar  as  they  are  of  molasses.  Two 
distinct  species  of  this  sugar  secreting  genus,  pemphigus^  one  of 
which  infests  the  roots  of  some  forest  tree  and  the  other  the  roots 
of  some  herbaceous  biennial  or  perennial  plant,  are,  as  I  have 
myself  noticed,  kept  in  large  numbers  in  the  nests  of  a  common 
ydlow  ant  a  little  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  some  nests  con- 
taining many  thousands  of  them.  "What  is  very  wonderful,  and 
what  1  can  myself  attest  from  my  own  repeated  observations,  the 
antj  actually  fetch  these  sugar  producing  cows  in  large  herds  home 
to  their  nests,  which  are  often  situated  half  a  yard  or  more  from 
the  ground  in  half  rotten  stumps,  honey-combed  by  wood-boring 
larvae,  and  totally  destitute  of  any  living  roots  of  which  the 
pemphigi  could  suck  the  sap.  There  they  are  suffered  to  remain 
Tor  a  certain  period  in  little  clusters  of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  which 
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are  generallj  located  close  to  the  chambers  which  contain  the  lar- 
vae of  the  ants ;  and  what  one  would  not  a  priori  anticipate,  the 
pernphigi  seem  perfectly  contented  there,  and  show  no  disposi- 
tion to  wander  onl  In  an  hoar  or  two^s  time,  such  a  dense  mass 
of  cottony  sugar  is  secreted  from  these  clusters  of  root-lice  that 
their  bodies  become  perfectly  invisible.  As  soon  as  the  sumr  crop 
is  sufficiently  matured,  the  industrious  ants  no  doubt  feed  it  out 
to  their  hungry  larvae,  and  carry  the  root-lice  back  to  the  roots  on 
which  they  live  to  elaborate  a  fresh  supply.  I  have  repeatedly 
lifted  flat  stones  under  which  these  yellow  ants  often  build  their 
nests,  and  seen  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  dusters  of  pernphigi^ 
some  naked,  some  enveloped  in  cottony  sugar,  attached  to  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  stone,  and  frequently  almost  immediately  under- 
neath some  of  the  clusters,  so  as  to  have  the  babies  dose  to  their 
pap,  groups  of  the  larvae  of  the  ants.  I  have  then  carefully  re- 
placea  the  stone,  and  upon  visiting  it  again  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, I  have  generally  foxmd  that  most  of  the  pemphiffi  were 
carried  away,  no  doubt  by  the  ants.  If,  by  way  of  experiment, 
you  disturb  the  pernphigi  and  at  the  same  time  disturb  tne  larvae 
of  the  ants,  you  will  see  the  ants  just  as  eager  to  carry  off  the 
root-lice  to  a  place  of  safety,  as  to  carry  off  their  own  larvae. 
Sometimes  by  digging  down  into  the  ground  traversed  by  the  tun- 
nels of  these  yeflow  ants,  I  have  come  upon  the  pasture  grounds 
where  they  kept  their  cattle,  and  have  seen  the  tiny  sugar-makers 
greedily  sucking  away  at  the  roots,  from  which  they  derive  their 
nutriment. 

Man  thinks  it  a  great  achievement,  if^  after  half  a  yearns  labor 
spent  in  plowing  and  planting  and  harrowing  and  harvesting  and 
crushing  and  boiling,  he  elaborates  the  weight  of  his  own  body  in 
crystalized  sugar.  But  here  is  a  tiny  animal  which,  taught  by  that 
All  wise  Power  which  alloweth  not  even  a  sparrow  to  perish  un- 
cared  for  and  forgotten,  has  acquired  whole  oroves  of  sugar  pro- 
ducing cattle,  and  has  only  to  fetch  them  home  to  harvest  ten  times 
the  weight  of  its  own  little  body  in  ready-made  sugar.  Verily 
under  every  stone,  under  every  clod,  yea,  even  un<fer  the  most 
despised  substances,  there  lies  unknovm  and  unread  of  man,  a 
whole  volume  of  Natural  History  written  by  the  finger  of  the 
Great  Author  of  Nature, 

Besides  the  genus  pemphigus^  which  is  an  under-ground  sugar- 
maker  as  our  com  root-louse  is  an  under-ground  molasses-maker.  I 
am  acquainted  with  three  North  American  genera  belon^g  to  the 
great  aphis  family,  which  are  sugar-makers  like  pemphigus.  tTn- 
fike  that  genus,  however,  they  live  above  groun^  not  in  the  open 
air,  but  mside  of  hollow  gau-like  swellings  or  excrescences  pro- 
duced upon  various  trees  by  the  puncture  ot  the  beak  of  the  mother 
plant-louse  that  founds  the  colony. 

Sever^  persons  have  pointed  out  to  me  this  year  galls  like  a 
coca's  comb  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  white  elm,  fre- 
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quently  so  numercms  that  every  leaf  on  a  tree  will  bear  one  or 
more  of  them.  On  opening  ODe  of  these  galls  early  in  the  season, 
there  will  generally  oe  discovered  the  mother  plant-louse  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  her  infant  children  in  all  stJ^es  of  maturity, 
the  whole  enveloped  in  a  gray,  sugary  dust  secreted  from  their 
bodies.  The  size,  even  of  the  fufl  grown  insect,  is  very  small 
being  scarcely  half  as  large  as  that  of  the  corn  root-louse.  Its 
wings  and  antennae  are  accurately  represented  in  Fig.  5.  and  it  is 
scientifically  to  be  designated  as  Thelaxes  vlrnioola^  Fitcn  or  the 
dm,  leaf  galH(yn8e. 

The  second  N.  A.  genus  of  gall-inhabiting  sugar  producers  is 
SvrsocryptOj  which  has  wings  veined  like  those  oi  jpemphigvs 
(Jig.  6,)  l)ut  tbe  joints  ol  the  antennae  proportioned  as  in  Fig.  7, 
the  last  joint  but  one  a  little  longer  than  the  last,  instead  of  being 
much  shorter.  To  this  genus  belongs  an  insect  rather  larger  than 
the  com  root-lonse,  whi^  produces  on  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  cotton- 
wood  and  other  poplars,  just  where  it  joins  on  the  leaf,  a  hollow 
gall  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  inside  of  which  the  plant-lice  are 
found  as  in  the  elm-leaf  gall  jnst  mentioned.  I  have  noticed  trees 
where  almost  every  lea?  bore  one  of  those  galls.  The  scientific 
name  of  this  insect  is  Byrsoorypta  popvUoa/ulia^  Fitch,  or  the 
Poptar-atem  galJrl(/u8e, 

The^third  and  last  N.  A.  genus  of  gall-inhabiting  sugar  producers, 
is  Phylloxera^  the  veining  of  whose  wings,  the  simplest  of  them 
all,  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  To  this  genus  appertains  Phylloxera 
oofryo^foiiod^  Fitch,  which  inhabits  a  conical  gall  about  a  quarter  of 
an  incn  in  diameter  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hickory  leaf  and  is 
about  half  the  size,  of  the  corn  plant-louse;  also,  an  undescribed 
species,  which  may  be  called  Phylloxera  caryc^ldbuU^  inhabiting 
a  spherical  gall  about  three-eighths  of  an  incn  in  diameter,  on  the 
leat  of  the  hickory.  This  latter  species  is  ftill  as  large  as  the  com 
plant-louse.  The  habits  of  both  species  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  dmrleaf-gaU-louee, 

The  curions  inquirer  will  perhaps  ask  how  these  gall-producing 
plant-lice  manage  to  get  out  of  the  vegetable  prison  in  which  they 
exist,  BO  as  to  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  twigs  of  the  tree  on  which 
tiiev  live,  ready  to  start  a  new  colony  next  year.  Unlike  the  tme 
gall-flies  (tjyn^pidi»)which  belong  tothe  same  order  {Hymenqptera^ 
as  the  bees,  wasps  and  ants,  they  are  mekers  not  liters^  and  have 
no  jaws,  like  them,  to  eat  their  way  out  with. 

The  scheme  of  the  Creation  is  perfect  and  nature  is  never  at 
fault  In  all  the  galls,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  produced  by  spe- 
cies of  the  great  aphis  family,  there  is  a  natural  slit  somewhere 
which  gapes  open  as  the  gall  approaches  maturity,  and  allows  the 
prisoners  to  escape.  It  may  be  remarked  at  the  same  time,  that  as 
these  gall-producers  live  like  hermits,  secluded  from  the  great 
world,  although  they  produce  a  considerable  amount  of  gray  sugar, 
tiiose  great  sugar  growers,  the  ants,  cannot  penetrate  the  green 
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walls  that  inclose  them,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  leave  them 
alone  and  undisturbed  in  their  saccharine  glory. 

"  But,"  the  utilitarian  reader  will  exclaim,  "  what  is  the  practical 
use  of  being  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  these  nasty  plant-lice  I 
Cui  bono  f    W  hat  is  the  use  of  it  ? 

Softly  now,  gentle  reader,  Listen  two  minutes  longer  and  I 
will  show  you.  When  I  was  at  Bloomington,  attending  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  I  was  consulted  by 
one  of  their  most  eminent  citizens  on  the  subject  of  certain  anta, 
which,  as  he  aflSrmed,  were  ruining  his  verbena  beds.  I  told  him 
it  was  certainly  not  the  ants  that  did  the  mischief,  but  some  other 
insects,  probably  plant-lice,  and  that  the  ants  only  visited  the  ver- 
benas for  the  sake  of  milking  their  cows.  On  adjourning  to  his 
5arden,  which  like  most  of  the  Bloomington  gardens  was  elegantly 
ecorated  with  a  profusion  oi  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  I  found 
a  large  hole  dug  m  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  green  lawn  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  heap  of  charred  iire-brands  and  ashes.  On  all  sides 
of  this  were  smaller  holes  full  of  litter  and  rubbish.  It  was  a 
piece  of  pandenmnium  in  the  middle  of  Eden.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  that  he  bad  tried  digging  out  the  ants,  and  had  tried  burning 
them  out,  and  had  tried  scalding  them  out ;  and  that  the  more  he 
dug,  and  the  more  he  burned,  and  the  more  he  scalded,  the  more 
they  seemed  to  increase  and  multiply.  The  verbeiia  beds  certainly 
presented  a  most  miserable  appearance,  there  was  scarcely  any- 
thing left  of  them  but  a  few  unsightly  stumps.  Although  on  a 
cursory  examination  I  could  find  no  plant-lice  on  them,  yet  on  tlie 
next  day  a  close  inspection  oi  o^^er  verbena  beds  in  the  same  city, 
which  were  not  quite  so  badly  afflicted,  revealed  the  plant-lice  in 
abundance  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  stems  next  the  earth.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  the  damage  was  partly  occasioned  by 
the  attacks  of  a  spedes  of  jumping  insect,  about  one-tifth  of  am 
inch  long,  four  times  as  long  as  wide,  and  of  a  dirty  yellowish  color 
with  dusky  markings,  which  I  found  swarming  round  all  the  ver- 
bena beds  in  Bloomington.  It  belongs  to  the  great  tettigonia 
family,  and  the  same  order  (Jiomoptera)  as  the  plant-lice,  which  is 
aJl  I  am  at  present  able  to  say  about  it. 

Now  if  this  citizen  of  Bloomington  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  ants  and  their  milch -cows,  the  plant-lice,  instead  of  bwm- 

4/nn  n'n±  anrl  fi.innvna  cuiLt.  flji/l  ttnaJ^rlinn  nut  tlip.  anfn,  Via  "wmilrl    VinvA 
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use.    The  verbenas  wonld  then  have  flourished  in  all  their  glory 
and  Uie  eye  would  not  have  been  annoyed  by  min  amongst  the 
roses  and  destsraction  amongst  the  dahlias. 
Reader,  are  you  answered  J 

Bock  Islaitd,  Avgwt  11, 1868. 


GEASS-HOPPEES  AND  LOCUSTS. 


When  I  was  attending  the  State  Fair,  held  at  Freeport,  in 
Northern  Illinois,  in  the  year  185d,  I  heard  from  the  fisu'mers  of 
that  neighborhood  great  complaints  of  the  damage  done  them  by 
grass-hoppers.  Mr.  Arnold,  of  De£alb  county,  which  also  lies 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  this  State,  says  that  his  oat  crop,  in 
1^1,  ^^was  diminished  at  least  ten  bushels  per  acre  by  the  grass- 
lioppers,  who  ate  off  the  heads,  the*  around  being  literally  covered 
with  grain."— [J&w.  Ag.  Soc.^  FeS.,  1862.]  But  the  ftllest  ac- 
count of  the  ravages  of  these  destructive  insects  is  given  in  the 
Cknjmiry  Gen^ieoum^  of  July  31, 1862,  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Kelley,  of 
Anoka  county,  in  Minnesota,  who  writes  as  follows : 

"For  two  years  in  succession — ^1856  and  1857 — ^the  crass-hop- 
pers destroyed  our  crops,  and  many  resolved  then  to  seep  two 
years'  supply,  of  produce  on  hand  afterwards.  One  &ct  I  noticed: 
although  they  ate  the  bark  from  saplings,  and  consumed  our  com, 
tobacco,  etc,  ate  holes  in  clothes  nanging  out  to  dry,  destroved 
boots  and  shoes  when  they  lit  on  them  in  Sie  house,  yet  peas  they 
avoided,  and  it  was  an  odd  sight  to  see  the  field  completely  strip- 
ped, evea  of  the  weeds,  and  the  pea  patch  left  undisturbed.  There 
was  no  turning  to  the  right  or  1^  with  them ;  they  went  hop- 

f>ing  on  to  the  tune  of  John  IBirown,  and  they  may  be  hopping  yet 
or  aught  I  know." 

What  particular  species  it  ia  tiiat  infests  the  crops  in  the  Yal  W 
vf  the  Mississippi,  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained ;  but  as  the  red- 
legged  grass-hopper  {Ckdcptemis  fenwr-rtibrv/m)  is  our  commonest 
species  at  ]Rock  Island,  and  as  it  is  that  q)ecies  which  is  trouble- 
some in  JSTaw  England,  I  suspect  it  is  the  principal  ofSender  with 
us.  This  insect  is  about  one  mch  long.  There  are  gigantic  spe- 
cies in  Central  and  Southern  America,  which  are  four  inches  long; 
and  I  recently  received  from  Corinth,  in  Mississippi,  a  magnificent, 
rolmst,  glossy  black  species  of  Acnaiimi^  with  short  pinK  wings, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  mammoth  species  found  fiirther  South, 
which  measures  two  and  three^uarter  inehea*  But  what  are  these 
—84 
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when  compared  with  c^iain  (apocryphal)  kinds,  said  by  the  Roman 
natuwJiBt,  Pliny,  to  be  found  in  India,  which  were  three  feet  (I ! !) 
lon^,  and  had  nind  shanks  so  stout  and  thorny  that  the  natives 
used  them  for  saws  1  In  California,  and  especially  in  Utah,  grass- 
hoppers are  well  known  to  occur  periodically  in  deetructiFe 
swarms.  A  wingless  species,  which  infests  the  Shasta  Valley,  in 
California,  has  been  successfully  fenced  out  of  fields  by  a  strip  of 
tin  2^  inches  wide,  arranged  so  that,  in  order  to  get  into  the  held, 
it  must  walk  down  one  side  of  the  strip,  and  turn  a  sharp  comer 
to  the  other  side — which  as  it  appears  it  is  unable  to  do.  (Smith- 
sonian Report,  1860,  p.  423.)* 

These  insects  are  popularly  known,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  name  of  "grass-hoppers;"  but  they  are  un- 
doubtedly closely  allied  to  the  "locusts"  whidi  ate  up  King 
Pharaoh,  and  to  the  all-devoxuing  insect  known  as  "locusts"  in 
the  Old  World  in  modem  times ;  imd  they  are  comprised  in  the 
£Eunily  Loougta  of  the  British  entomologists.  What  are  commonly 
called  "locusts"  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  (properly  "cicadas,") 
are  as  distinct  from  the  "locusts"  of  the  Old  World  as  any  two 
insects  can  possiblj^  be — the  first  being  miokers  and  the  second 
biters — the  nrst  having  their  front  wings  glassy  and  transparent, 
the  second  haying  them  leathery  and  opaque — the  first  having  a 
mere  apology  for  antennae,  whicn  the  genend  observer  would  en- 
tirely overlook,  and  the  second  having  rather  long  antennae.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  although  these  American  bogus  "locusts"  are 
physically  incapable  of  eating,  seeing  that  they  luive  no  jaws  to  eat 
wim,  yet  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  them  asserts  that  "they  did 
^atup  tke  green  thrngsj  and  made  such  a  constant  yelling  noise  as 
made  the  woods  ring  of  them  snd  ready  to  deafen  the  hearers." 
(Morton's  Memorial.)  This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  slipslop  way 
in  which  natural  history  was  written  by  our  grandfathers. 

The  true  "locusts"  of  the  Old  World  are  eaten  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  various  countries  in  modem  times,  and  we  read  that  John 
the  Baptist  lived  in  the  wilderness  upon  "locusts  and  wild  honey." 
From  tne  one  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  (the  Achamians) 
wo  learn  that  "locusts,"  or,  as  we  should  call  them,  "grass-hop- 
pers," were  considered  a  delicacjr  in  Ancient  Greece,  and  were 
oonunonly  exposed  for  sale  in  their  maikets.  The  Digger  Indians, 
of  California,  eat  them  at  the  present  day. 

The  wide  difference  between  the  true  "locust"  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  bogus  "lociut"  {oicadd)  of  North  America,  has  been 
pointed  out  oy  so  many  authors,  that  it  would  have  been  scaredy 
worth  while  to  restate  it,  but  fi»r  the  fact  that  a  certain  Ohio 
naturalist,  officially  ecmnected  with  the  State  Agriculttiral  Society, 


*Froin  tiie  nidefigwe  ctreii  If  ^f*  VoUnm,  in  tht  «rtielt  nfbrred  to,  it  ii  iMBiflfl 

tiiAi  this  wingless  species  belonn  to  the  Catydid  Unnij,  {OrpUidas,)  tnd  aottne  true 
grtM-hoppcn,  (Zoetuimias.)    wingleis  gnU»  oeenr  abo  in  South  Eirope  and  in  Africa 
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has  Bbown  himself  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  As  the  same  distin- 
goished  author,  however,  denies  the  possibility  of  parasitic  larvae, 
which  live  inside  the  bodies  of  other  insects,  having  themselves 
other  parasites  living  inside  their  own  bodies — a  fact  attested  years 
ago  by  Bouche,  by  Halidajr,  by  Newman,  and  by  Westwood,  and 
wnich  no  entomologist  of  the  present  day  doubts* — ^it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  advisable  to  attribute  undue  weight  to  his  authority. 

Bock  Iblaitd,  October  20, 1862. 

*To  partienlariie,  two  species  of  JBmmUUe  and  one  of  I^tgomachut,  are  parasitic. on 
Miero^atier  intricate.  (Haliday  Ent  Mag.^  II.,  p.  468.)  Ophion  moatrator  is  parasitic 
oo  jPunpla  tirobiUUai,  (West  In  trod,  u.,  p.  148.)  Ewytoma  pUtmata  is  parasitic  on 
Miaro^aaUr  Upmdit.  (Booche  Natonr.  Ins.  I.,  p.  166.)  jPUromalm  braeomdii  is  para- 
sitic on  Hoffus  Unearit,  (West.  Intr.  II.,  n.  190.)  Ohryaolampui  iuspmsus  is  parasitic  on 
Aphidiiis  variu$,  (West  Intr.  IL,  p.  16S.)  PUromalui  ommvorus  is  parasitic  on  MxorieUk 
l&rvarumf  a  dipterous  parasite,  belonging  to  the  same  senus  as  that  which  has  been  de- 
scribed  both  bj  Dr.  Kirtland  and  myself;  as  infesting  the  army  worm.  (Newman  Mag. 
Kat  Hist,  v.,  p.  252.)  And  lastly,  Caruna  davata  u  parasitic  on  one  of  the  JpkUm, 
which  it  itieli  pansitio  upon  an  Aphif,    (Halklay,  Sntom.  Mag.  XL,  p.  99.) 


APPLE  TREE  B0REE8. 


It  ifi  well  known  to  entomologists  that  theire  are  t^  distinct 
"  borers  '^  infesting  the  apple  tree.  The  one  in  the  laa^a  or  grub 
state  is  a  whitish,  hammer-neaded  fellow,  looking  as  if  he  had  been 
squeezed  flat  between  two  8(][uare8  of  glass;  and  in  consequence  of 
his  front  end  being  about  twice  as  wide  as  it  is  high,  he  bores  a  hole 
to  suit  the  shape  of  his  head — ^-shaped.  The  other  in  the  la/roa 
state  is  a  roxuid  or  cylindrical  whitish  grub,  and  as  his  front  end  is 
round,  he  bores  a  rotmd  hole,  not  an  egg-shaped  one«  He  is  also, 
when  full  grown,  nearly  twice  as  big  as  the  other  chap,  and  con- 
sequently ms  hole  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  that  of  the  other.  In 
tinejperfect  or  beetle  state,  the  fibst  is  abont  half  an  inch  long,  with 
rath^  short  horns  (or  antennae,)  and,  on  a  cursory  view,  seems 
quite  a  brown,  dingy  affiur.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  will 
snow  that  his  body  above  is  marked  with  elegant  brassy  spots,  and 
that  underneath  he  ie  all  glorious  with  brass  and  gold.  In  ihe 
perfect  or  beetle  state,  the  8Eooin>  insect  is  about  an  inch  long, 
wiui  very  long  anteuQae,  and  he  is  of  a  cinnamon  color,  with  two 
broad  milk-wmte  stripes  reaching  all  the  way  from  his  nose  to  his 
tfliL 

^But"  some  of  your  readers  will  say,  ^^  what  is  the  use  of  kno^r 
ixig  aUthial    Wbaftpnictioal  advantage  is  it  to  know  ^vi(hioh  of  two 
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equally  mischievous  and  equally  hateM^  is  d( 
orchard !"    Not  so  fast,  my  good  friends.    We  will  conae  to  the 


insects, 


destroying  my 


"  practical  utility ''  part  immediately. 

The  first,  or  smaDer  insect,  which  is  a  BupreaUs^  attacks,  as  I 
know  from  my  own  experience,  not  only  the  trunk  of  the  applB 
trees,  either  at  top,  middle  or  butt,  but  also  small  limbs  not  over 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  second,  or  larger  in- 
sect, which  is  a  Saperda.  generally  confines  his  attacks  to  the  bvU 
of  the  trunk,  pretty  close  to  the  ground.  Instances  are  known  in- 
deed of  his  attacking  the  trunk  in  the  crotch,  or  where  it  branches 
out  into  limbs,  but  such  instances  are  rare,  and  occur  only 
where  the  parent  beetle  finds  the  butts  of  ail  the  trees  pre-occc- 
pied,  and  so  takes  to  the  crotch  for  want  of  its  favorite  locality. 
Small  as  insects  are,  they  know  a  great  deal.  For  instance,  they 
all  know  enough  to  make  good  provision  for  their  future  families, 
which  is  more  than  some  two-legged  bugs  that  wear  coats  and 

Jantaloons  always  know.  Now  I  stiited  in  my  essay  on  "  Insects 
njurious  to  Vegetation  in  Illinois,"  (printed  in  your  Transactions, 
VOL.  4,  p.  845,)  that  Dr.  Fitch,  the  State  Entomologist  of  New 
York,  had  proved  bv  a  decisive  expenment  that  a  certain  prevent- 
ive against  the  attacks  of  the  Saperda^  or  big  round  borer,  was  "  to 
rub  the  bark  of  the  trees  with  soap,  the  latter  part  of  May,  each 
year;"  but  that  whether  soap  was  equally  eflFectual  against  the 
little  hammer-headed  borer,  (or  BupresUs)  remained  to  be  proved, 
I  have  a  small  garden  in  Rock  Island,  about  the  size  of  a  pocket 
handkerchief,  in  which  I  planted,  some  years  ago,  a  dozen  apple 
trees.  In  the  spring  of  1861, 1  dug  out  of  these  trees  probaoly 
over  a  dozen  borers  «f  the  hammer-headed  kind,  and  having  great 
feith  in  soap,  about  the  last  of  May,  1861, 1  applied  Dr.  Fitch's 
preventive  to  all  of  them.  To  be  plain  and  explicit,  I  took  a  bar 
of  the  newest  and  softest  soap  I  could  cet  (value  ten  cents,)  and 
with  this  I  thoroughly  rubbed  over  all  my  trees,  not  only  the 
trunks,  but  also  su3i  umbs  as  were  three-quarters  inch  through. 
The  result  this  spring  (1862)  is,  that  there  is  not  a  borer  to  be 
found  in  any  of  them ;  and  I  give  the  facts,  just  as  they  are,  to 
your  readeis  for  what  they  are  worth ;  of  course  it  would  have 
been  far  more  satisfactory  to  have  soaped  half  the  trees  and  lefk 
the  other  half  unsoaped,  as  Dr.  Fitch  did,  and  then  if  the  soaped 
trees  had  been  free  from  borers  and  the  unsoaped  trees  ftill  ot 
them,  the  proof  would  have  been  pretty  conclusive.  But  Dr. 
Fitch  is  paid  by  the  State  of  Ifew  i  ork  for  conducting  such  ex- 
periments as  these,  and  therrfore  can  aflEbrd  to  make  them.  We 
western  bug-hunters,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  to  foot  our  own 
bills,  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  our  own  private  and  peculiar  apple 
trees  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Now  for  the  "  practical  utility  "  part.  Look  at  your  apple  treee^ 
«Mi  see  if  you  can  dig  any  borers  out  of  them,  and  what  shape  and 
atee  those  borers  are ;  and  if  not,  see  if  yon  can  find  the  holes 
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where  the  insects  have  formerly  eaten  their  way  out.  If  the  holes 
arc  oval  and  rather  small,  say  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  not 
confined  to  the  butt  of  the  trunk,  you  may  know  it  is  the  Bupres- 
^  /  if  the  holes  are  larger,  say  tne  size  of  a  smallish  pea,  and 
found  exclusively  in  the  butt,  you  majr  know  it  is  the  Smerda. 

In  the  former  case,  if  you  nave  faith,  as  I  have,  in  the  "  soap 
remedy^"  you  must  soap  not  only  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  but  the 
fimall  umbs.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  sufficient  to  soap  the  trunk; 
and  if  vou  are  driven  for  time,  and  soap  is  deai  with  you,  probably 
it  would  answer  to  soap  the  crotch  and  the  butt  ena  of  the  trunK 
alone.    A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough. 

Bock  Islaxd,  April  29,  1662. 


The  following  paper  of  Mr.  Walsh  should  hare  been  inserted 
as  a  postscript  to  his  article  on  "  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation," 
in  this  volume : 

PosTSOBiPT. — Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received  from 
Phil.  M.  Springer,  of  Springfield,  several  specimens  of  the  genuine 
army-worm  moth,  captured  by  him  "  in  the  spring  of  1861,  flying 
about  the  cherry  trees  in  the  evening,  when  the  trees  were  in  blos^ 
flom."  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  tne  millers  seen  by  Conductor 
Montross,  flying  around  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  "  in  countless 
numbers,"  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  at  Centralia,  were  also 
army  worm  moths.  {Prcdrie  Farmery  June  20,  1861,^0^6  400, 
cokm/n  3.) 

Suppose,  now,  there  are  1,600,000  army- worms  in  a  certain  fleld, 
and  that,  by  the  action  of  the  various  parasitical  and  cannib:il  in- 
sects which  attack  them,  95  per  cent,  of  the  original  number  are 
destroyed  before  arriving  at  the  moth  state,  there  will  then  re- 
main 50,000  moths  to  come  out  Suppose  further,  that  99  per 
cwit  of  these  develop  into  the  winged  or  moth  state  the  same  sum- 
mer, and  that  one  per  cent,  lie  over  undeveloped  until  the  following 
spring,  we  shall  tnen  have  from  one  single  fleld  the  respectable 
numl^r  of  600  moths  nppearing  in  the  spring  about  fruit-blossom- 
ing time,  99,500  having  come  out  the  preceding  sunmier.  Add  all 
those  that  make  their  appearance  from  other  fields,  and  there  will 
be  good  reason  to  speak,  as  Conductor  Montross  does,  of  "  count- 
less numbers,"  although  when  compared  with  the  myriads  upon 
myriads  which  are  stated  to  have  appeared  in  the  summer  at  Peso- 
toin,  they  form  but  an  insignificant  fracjbion* 

I  have  assumed  that  only  one  per  cent,  lie  in  the  pupae  state 
through  the  winter.  Whether  that  be  the  exact  proportion,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  without  exjieriments  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
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As  before  stated,  of  fifty  specimens,  raised  by  myself  and  others, 
eoery  single  individim  ^developed  into  the  moth  state  the  same 
sommer,  and  I  have  demonstrated  mathematically  in  the  colomns 
of  the  Prairie  Farmer  (December  6, 1861,  p.  371,)  that  upon  this 
assumption  it  is  morally  impossible  for  even  as  many  as  one  in 
twenty,  on  the  average,  to  lie  over  through  the  winter  months: 
and  tnat  it  is  improbable  that  even  one  in  mky  lies  over.  I  shonla 
think,  in  the  absence  of  experiment,  and  with  the  lights  which  we 
have  from  the  analogy  of  other  species,  that  one  in  seventy-five  or 
one  in  one  hundred  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  the  proportion 
probably  varying  in  difiCrent  seasons.  Whenever  spnng  grain, 
sown  upon  spring  plowed  land,  is  attacked  by  army-worms  which 
have  bred  in  that  spring  grain  and  not  migrated  there  from  other 
crops,  it  must  be  tne  comparatively  small  spring  crop  of  army- 
worm  m.  >ihs  which  laid  the  eggs  from  which  these  army-worms 
proceede  !.  There  is  at  present  no  instance  on  record  of  an  isola- 
ted field  of  oats  or  spring  wheat,  sown  on  spring  plowed  land,  be- 
ing badly  infested  by  army-worms.  In  the  cases  recorded  by  Mr. 
J.  0.  Allen,  of  Stephenson  county,  ^November  27, 1861,  in  Prairie 
jFarmer)  of  oats  being  badly  attached  by  army-worms,  the  land 
was  plowed  in  the  f3l,  and,  moreover,  he  himself  allows  that  in 
each  case  there  was  either  timothy  or  blue-grass  adjoining  the  oats ; 
and,  although  he  adds  that  "there  was  no  appearance  of  the  worm  in 
the  meadows,"  yet  I  understand  him  by  this  to  mean,  not  that  the 
worms  had  never  been  there,  but  that,  when  he  looked,  there  were 
none  there.  That  army- worms  sometimes  breed  in  small  numbers 
in  spring  grain,  sown  on  spring  plowed  land,  I  have  little  doubt; 
but  the  spring  crop  of  army-worm  moths  is  not  sufficiently  large 
to  give  birth,  as  a  general  thing,  to  any  ruinous  number  ol  them, 
and  a  small  number  would  not  attract  the  attention  of  farmers. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Thomas'  first  and  original  hypothesis,  viz : 
that  there  are  two  distinct  broods  of  army-worms,  a  spring  brood 
and  a  fall  brood,  it  may  be  stated  that  Dr.  Bartlett,  of  Pesotum, 
wrote  me  word,  on  November  19,  1861,  that  his  neighbor,  "  Mr. 
Phinney,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  worm,  states  that  on 
the  14th  instant,  a  living  army-worm  fell  from  a  corn-stalk  while 
he  was  husking."  In  reply,  I  told  Dr.  Bartlett  that  I  was  confi- 
dent Mr.  Phinney  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  the  worm 
he  saw  was  no  armv-worm.  but  nrobablv  the  larva  of  some  snecies 
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with  a  single  long  thorn.  The  above  facts  may  serve  as  a  useful 
lesson  to  observers,  not  to  be  too  hasty  m  identifying  insects,  es- 
pecially in  the  larva  state. 

As  regards  the  scientific  question  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  army-worm  and  its  various  parasites,  it  may  be  added 
that  it  has  now  been  satisfactorily  established  by  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Fitch,  that  the  genuine  lUinois  army-worm  occasionally  occurs 
in  the  Eastern  States  in  the  same  profusion  as  with  us,  under  the 
popular  name  of  "  black-worm ;"  and  that  it  is  attacked  there  by 
a  large  parasitic  icheneumon  fly  allied  to  ichnemnon  sutwraliB^  Say, 
and  quite  diatiBd;  from  any  species  known  to  attack  it  in  Illinois. 
It  was  shown  in  the  text  oi*  my  first  premium  essay,  that  Tdchina 
flies  had  largely  depredated  upon  the  army-worm  in  "Williamson, 
Union  and  McLean  counties ;  we  may  now  add  Jackson,  Cham- 
paign and  Cook  counties  to  the  list  When  the  essay  was  printed, 
Ipiad  no  evidence  that  the  little  parasitic  ichneumon  flv,  which  I 
have  named  microgaster  rmUtaria^  was  found  outside  of  Schuyler 
county,  but  I  have  since  ascertained  that  it  occurred  in  the  greatest 
profusion  also  in  Champaign  county ;  and  firom  a  letter  recently 
Bent  to  the  St  Louis  VaUey  Farmer^  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Washington,  of 
Callaway  county,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  there  cmi  be  no  doubt 
but  that  this,  or  some  other  small  species  of  ichneumon  fly,  de- 
Btroved  Ttwre  ihom  ihree-fowrtha  of  the  army-worms  in  that  vicinity 
in  the  summer  ot  1861. 

The  more  we  see  and  hear  of  the  action  of  parafflites  upon  our 
insect  foes,  the  more  grateful  we  ought  to  feet  towards  that  All- 
^rtse  Being,  who  sots  to  the  army-worm,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
imall  flies  whidi  He  has  appointed  to  do  His  work,  ^'Thus  far 
shslt  thou  go  and  no  farther,  and  h^e  shall  thy  proud  armies  be 
stayed." 

B,  D.  W- 
Bock  Islajto,  May  26,  1862. 
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CULTUKE  OF  COTTON  IN  ILLINOIS. 


ON  THE  IMPOBTANGE  OP  COTTON  AS  A  OBOP,  AND  ITS  CULTURE  ON  THE 
PBAIBIES  OF  THE  SOUTH  HALF  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  M.  U  DvwLAF,  of  Cliftmpaign,  Ulinoifl. 


In  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I  beg  to  lay 
betbre  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety a  few  suggestions  on  the  above  subject. 

The  present  high  price  of  cotton,  and  the  political  changes  being' 
made  in  consequence  of  the  present  war,  render  it  higluy  proper 
to  make  the  inquiry  if  this  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  again  placing  cotton  among  the  great  staples  of 
the  State,  in  the  south  half  of  the  State,  as  far  north  a  Cham- 
paign, Macon,  Sangamon,  Morgan  and  Adams  counties,  it  is  well 
Known  by  all  the  old  farmers  that  cotton  is  a  certain  crop,  in  fact 
more  certain  of  a  full  crop  than  com  or  wheat,  and  that  it  was  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  this  northern  tier  of  counties  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  at  points,  more  especially  in  the  sheltered  locations,  in 
the  timber  clearings  of  Southern  Egypt,  has  continued  to  be  more 
or  less  grown  up  to  the  present  time.  Of  the  certainty  of  the  crop 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  settled  is  the  cost 
at  which  the  dean  cotton  can  be  put  in  l^es  for  market 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  some  years,  at  least,  to  come,  tho 
price  will  continue  high,  from  the  fact  that  the  cotton  States,  so- 
called,  will  not  be  in  a  condition^  for  a  long  time,  to  furnish  their 
usual  supply.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  with  good  crops,  for 
several  years  past,  the  demand  for  cotton  has  so  &r  exceeded  the 
supply  that  the  price  has  steadily  advanced.  The  new  uses  to 
which  cotton  has  of  late  been  put,  in  the  way  of  sacks,  sails  and 
cordage,  have  made  such  demands  upon  it  that  it  cannot  possibly 
reach  a  low  figure  for  a  long  time  to  come,  even  if  the  cotton  States 
furnish  their  usual  supply. 

It  is,  therefore,  proper  that  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Sodetr 
should  do  all  in  its  power  to  foster  this  interest,  which  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  at  least  half  of  the  State,  or  rather  to  assist  in  re- 
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storing  it  to  its  proper  position  among  the  staple  products  of 
that  section.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  favorable  locations  it 
may  be  grown  north  of  tnose  counties,  but  this,  we  think,  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule. 

In  the  first  place,  we  propose  to  extend  our  inquiries  to  the 
aorthem  points  where  this  crop  has  been  successfully  grown. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  Sangamon  country,  now  better 
bown  under  the  name  of  Central  Illinois,  cotton  was  cultivated  on 
aearly  every  farm,  and  was  worked  up  into  clothing  and  bedding  by 
liand,  and  the  domestic  UnseySy  made  of  native  cotton  and  wool,  for  a 
long  time  filled  an  important  place  in  every  country  store,  and  even 
Qp  to  1840,  thousands  of  yards  of  it  were  sold  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
brought  from  the  central  portion  of  the  State  by  the  farmers,  whose 
wives  and  daughters  carded  the  cotton  by  hand,  and  spun  it  upon 
the  biff  whed — ^wove  and  dyed  it  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

VTHAT  DBOTB  OTTT  COTTON. 

Steam  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  so  cheapened  transportation  that 
other  products  paid  a  better  profit,  together  with  the  low  price  of 
u>tton  and  cotton  goods  at  tnat  time,  so  that  its  culture  was  no 
longer  an  object.  The  castor  bean  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
ootton,  requiring  about  the  same  amount  of  labor  to  prepare  it  for 
market;  next,  com  and  hemp,  which  have  given  place  to  the  great 
variety  of  farm  and  orchard  products.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  laws  of  trade  have  driven  out  three  important  staples  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  "When  the  culture  of  cotton  was  discontinued 
the  price  had  become  reduced  to  six  cents  a  pound,  and  domestic 
sheeting  to  about  the  same  price  per  yard.  Now,  th^  price  of  each 
is  more  than  double  tiiat  amount,  while  the  staples  that  drove 
them  from  the  field  are  cheapened  in  the  market.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  this  is  a  favorable  time  to  resume  its  culture,  while  it 
ifl  probable  that  the  castor  bean  and  hemp  may  at  not  no  distant 
day  be  again  on  'change.  Under  this  state  of  things,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  rebellion  that  at  this  time  is  cutting  on  our  supply  of 
cotton,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we  take  into  consiaeration 
the  propriety  of  again  placing  it  among  the  staple  products  of  the 
great  prairie  slopes.  During  the  present  season  we  have  lost  no 
ppportunity  to  become  conversant  with  the  history  of  cotton  grow- 
ing iu  our  State,  and  of  the  propriety  of  recommending  its  planting 
on  a  large  scale.  We  have  oome  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  south  of  40  deg.  of  latitude,  the  cotton 
plant  will  flourish,  and  is  as  certain  of  a  good  crop  as  com  and 
wheat 

oonoK  nr  ohbistiajst  ootnsmr. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  made  a  visit  to  Christian  county,  to  ex- 
amine a  cotton  field  of  ten  acres,  three  miles  from  the  village  of 
Afisomption,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad.    This 
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field  was  planted  early  in  May,  but  from  the  nnskillMness  of  the 
planting,  the  seed  failed  to  germinate,  and  it  was  not  until  the  14th 
day  of  J  une  that  the  seed  could  be  obtained  to  replant  it.  Not- 
withstanding this  late  planting,  the  crop  is  a  fair  one,  estimated  at 
three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  growth  of  the  plant  was 
vigorous,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  late  planting,  which  has  al- 
lowed only  one  picking,  the  crop  would  have  come  fully  up  to  the 
best  yield  of  Tennessee  upland.  So  confident  is  the  planter  of  its 
success  and  resulting  profit,  that  he  is  making  arrangements  to 
plant  two  thousand  acres  next  spring,  while  other  partieg  in  the 
neighborhood  have  engaged  to  plant  one  thousand  acres  in  ad- 
dition, making  three  thousand  acres  near  this  station.  If  seed  can 
be  had  in  time,  the  planting  will  extend  through  the  neighboring 
counties,  where  several  parties  are  making  arrangements  for  seed 
to  plant  five  to  ten  acres  each. 

Seed  from  the  uplands  of  Tennessee  will  be  used  as  the  best 
adapted  to  this  climate,  producing  what  is  called  short  staple  up- 
lana.  "We  have  samples  of  the  cotton  grown  on  the  plantation 
mentioned,  which  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Arrangements  are  also  making  at  Assumption  for  the  necessary- 
buildings  and  machinery  for  ginning  and  haling  three  thousand 
bales  the  coming  autumn.  (A  hale  is  four  hundred  pounds.)  This 
settlement  is  largely  composed  of  Canadian  French,  and  some 
eighty  fermers  among  them  will  at  once  enter  upon  its  culture 
by  putting  in  an  average  of  twelve  acres  each.  This  will  not  in- 
terrere  with  their  other  farm  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  become  femiliar  with  the  routine  of  its 
culture  and  preparation  for  market. 

An  old  Tennessee  cotton  planter  has  resided  within  thirty  miles 
of  Assumption  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years,  and  has  grown 
more  or  less  cotton  each  year  since  he  came  into  the  country.  He 
says  that  during  that  time  he  has  not  failed  in  a  single  crop  of  cot- 
ton, though  he  nas  failed  in  both  com  and  wheat.  He  furtner  says 
that  on  the  prairie  the  plant  grows  larger,  and  will  produce  full  as 
large  a  crop  as  the  uplands  ofTennessee,  the  superioritv  of  the  soil 
fully  making  up  for  the  difference  in  climate.  For  the  first  few 
years  he  cultivated  it  largely,  but  the  castor  bean  soon  superseded 
it,  and  since  that  time  he  has  only  grown  it  for  family  use,  and 
continues  to  dress  in  home-made  linsey. 

C0MPABI80V  OF  OUI/TCBB   wnrn  THE  SOUTH. 

The  culture  of  cotton  is  almost  as  simple  as  that  of  corn,  and, 
with  our  improved  implements,  will  cost  little  more  per  acre  than 
that  crop.  The  additional  labor  will  be  thinning  the  plants  in  the 
row,  which  must  be  done  with  the  hand-hoe,  but  on  the  prairie  the 
necessity  of  repeated  hoeings,  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  as  given  to 
the  crops  at  the  South,  canoe  mainly  dispensed  with,  on  the  same 
ground  that  we  dispense  with  it  in  com  cmtore  over  that  of  the  New 
England  farmer. 
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When  sorffhnm  was  first  introduced,  it  was  supposed  that  it  was 
only  adapted  to  the  sugar  States,  but  it  has  proved  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio,  and,  after  seven  years  of 
louDt  and  experiment,  has  taken  its  place  amonff  the  important 
staples  of  the  State.  Thirty  years  of  experience  have  proved  that 
the  upland  cotton  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  is  both  hardy  and 
productive  with  us,  and  the  only  question  to  consider  is  whether 
it  will  pay  as  well  as  other  fiirm  crops.  When  the  price  of  good 
upland  cotton  went  down  to  five  or  six  cents  a  pouna,  and  that  of 
3astor  beans  was  a  dollar  a  bushel,  the  beans  took  the  lead  and 
xrtton  was  thrown  out.  But  now,  with  our  clipper  plows,  two- 
borse  cultivators  and  iron  rollers,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not compete  with  the  bar-share  plow,  the  nigger  hoes,  and  the  un- 
ddUfiil  labor  of  the  Southern  cotton  States.  We  believe  that  at 
Kleen  cents  a  pound  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  our  best  paying' 
crops. 

SUPPLY  OF  SEED. 

Eftorts  are  being  made  to  procure  an  abundant  supply  of  seed 
for  the  next  plaiting,  which  will  be  advertised  in  due  time.  It 
will  be  sold  at  cost,  whatever  that  may  be,  as  the  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  procuring  it  are  actuated  more  by  patriotic  than  money- 
oming  motives.  Those  desiring  small  iots  of  seed  can  obtain 
them  through  the  station  agent  at  Assumption. 

The  government  is  also  making  arrangements  to  procure  seed 
from  Port  Koyal,  but  this,  we  think,  will  be  of  little  or  no  value  to 
our  State.  It  certainly  should  not  be  depended  upon  north  of  Msr 
hmda,  and  even  south  of  that  point  we  would  not  plant  it.  The 
Port  Eoyal  seed  is  of  the  Sea  Island  variety,  which  requires  some 
years  of  acclimation  to  ripen  sufficiently  early  to  be  valuable  with  us* 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  ]present  position  of  our  armies, 
that  louff  before  the  time  of  plantmg  arrives,  we  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  aU  the  seed  that  we  shall  need  for  the  coming  season.  Let  the 
government  instruct  General  Lane  to  send  a  thousand  bushels  of 
good  seed  from  Arkansas,  and  General  Buell  another  thousand 
from  Tennessee,  and  it  will  be  forthcoming.  This,  with  what  is 
ttow  in  the  hands  of  farmers  in  the  south  part  of  the  State,  and 
what  wiU  come  from  Kentucky,  will  plant  near  twenty  thousand 
Bcres,  the  product  of  which  will  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars,  and  do  more  to  enrich  Egypt  than  all  her  other  products. 
We  need  not  give  the  job  of  procurmg  seed  to  any  other  than  our 
own  troops,  for  give  them  the  sacks  and  trMisportation  and  they 
will  ship  north  afl  that  can  be  planted.  We  want  no  Sea  Island 
ootton  seed,  but  that  grown  on  the  light  uplands  of  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas.  Such  seed,  from  long  acclimation,  wiU  suit  the  heavy 
day  loams  of  the  south  half  of  the  State,  and  wiD  come  to  maturity 
in  season  for  at  least  two  pickings. 
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HABIT  OF  THE  PLANT. 


No  person  not  accustomed  to  the  growing  of  cotton  should  at 
once  enter  largely  upon  its  culture,  for  like  afl  semi-tropical  plants, 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  the  plant  is  exceedingly  delicate, 
and  requires  that  the  soil  be  put  in  the  best  possible  condition.  It 
is  useless  to  put  in  the  crop  m  cloddy  ground,  or  neglect  it  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  growth. 

In  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  cotton  is  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate plant,  and  wiU  not  bear  to  be  crowded  by  weeds,  choked  with 
nnpulverized  lumps  of  soil,  or  soaked  with  standing  water.  We 
need  not  be  told  that,  with  such  habits  of  the  plant,  the  soil  must 
first  be  made  finable ;  that  if  the  land  is  cloddy,  it  must  be  re- 
duced  to  fineness  by  thorough  pulverization ;  nor  that  the  furrows 
shall  be  deep,  so  as  to  absorb  and  drain  oft'  the  falling  rain.  The 
&rmer  who  attempts  the  culture  of  cotton  near  the  limits  of  its 
growth,  must  be  a  thorough  cultivator,  for  in  the  hands  of  a  shiflr 
less  farmer,  the  crop  will  prove  a  complete  failure.  Com 
may  be  neglected,  ana  yet  yield,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  b^ 
stowed  upon  it,  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  bushels ;  but  not  so  of  cotton ; 
the  crop  must  be  either  a  fair  one  or  a  failure.  The  plant  is  semi- 
tropical  in  its  nature,  and  from  the  time  of  planting  to  its  final 
growth,  must  be  pushed  ahead  with  utmost  vigor,  and  under  no 
pretext  will  it  do  to  neglect  it. 

nrSECTS. 

In  the  South  the  insect  enemies  of  the  plant  are  very  numerous 
and  destructive  to  it.  Thus  far,  in  this  State,  they  have  not  been 
troublesome,  nor  may  we  expect  to  have  the  same  difficulties  in  r^ 

Strd  to  them  to  contend  against.  While  the  light,  sandy  soils  of 
e  South  are  the  hot  beds  for  breeding  all  manner  of  insects,  the 
deep  clay  loams  of  the  south  half  of  the  State  have  no  such  ten- 
dency, and  if  they  had,  the  rigors  of  the  winter  would  be  more 
damaging  to  the  insect  tribes,  and  with  proper  culture  hold  them 
in  check. 

TIME  OF  PLANTING. 

The  cotton  plant  will  sustain  a  moderate  degree  of  fi-ost  withonl 
being  cut  to  the  ground,  but  after  having  been  once  cut  down  by 
frost,  unUke  com,  it  will  not  recover,  and  consequently  must  be  t^ 

Elanted.  The  present  season  has  demonstrated  that  planting  as 
ite  as  the  14th  of  June  in  Christian  county,  will  mve  one  picking 
of  excellent  cotton  the  last  of  September,  but  the  doUs  for  the  se- 
cond  picking  will  not  be  sufficiently  developed  to  be  opened  by  the 
October  fi-ost ;  hence,  it  is  important  that  tJie  plants  get  an  early 
start,  80  as  to  obtain  at  least  two  pickings. 

The  cotton  plant  in  its  habits  of  growth  is  similar  to  the  castor 
bean.  The  latter,  in  the  South,  is  a  tree  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  while 
at  the  North  it  becomes  an  annual ;  but  wiUi  this  great  dispari^ 
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of  growth,  with  a  rich  soil  and  thorough  culture,  it  is  fluccessfally 
cultivated  at  the  North,  and  at  one  time  bid  fair  to  be  the  great 
leading  agricultural  staple  of  the  State.  In  the  tropics,  the  cotton 
plant  is  of  two  kinds — the  tree  cotton  and  the  herbaceous ;  the  for- 
mer producing  the  largest  crops,  often  six  hundred  pounds  of  clean 
cotton  to  the  acre,  wmle  the  latter  seldom  exceeds  two  hundred. 
In  the  temperate  zone  the  herbaceous  or  annu'al  cotton  plant,  im- 

S roves  in  both  quality  and  quantity,  and  som  times  rivals  that  of 
le  tree  cotton  in  yield.  In  looking  over  the  statistics  of  the  cot- 
ton producing  countries,  it  will  be  seen  that  along  the  northern 
Ime  of  its  culture  the  yield  and  quality  are  both  the  most  satisfac- 
torv.  Indian  com  is  another  example  of  a  wide  range  of  climate, 
and  which  at  the  South  can  be  planted  at  almost  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  while  at  the  North  the  jjlanting  is  confined  to  a  few 
days,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  yield  is  superior.  We  could 
name  other  products,  but  will  be  content  with  one  more,  the  Im- 
phee,  of  Africa.  No  where  does  the  castor  bean,  Indian  com  and  the 
Imphee  flourish  more  luxuriantly  and  produce  better  returns  than 
ia  Central  Illinois^  Exj^crience  and  analogy  both  prove  that  well 
tended  cotton  will  not  fail  to  produce  a  like  result.  The  cultivar 
tors  of  the  castor  bean,  of  Indian  corn,  and  of  the  Imphee,  all  know 
and  appreciate  the  value  and. necessity  of  early  planting,  so  as  to 
push  tne  growth  of  the  plant  forward  oefore  the  dry  season,  which 
IB  80  liable  to  occur  during  August  and  September. 

Late  planted  corn  will  produce  a  small  show  of  ears,  and  is  valu- 
able for  fodder,  and,  taking  the  two  objects  together,  is  often  a  pay- 
ing investment;  but  with  cotton  the  case  is  different;  the  late  plant- 
ed will  only  produce  a  small  return  of  bolls,  while  the  stalks  and 
leaves,  unlike  that  of  corn,  are  of  no  value.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  that  the  late  planting  wiU  require  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  labor  per  acre,  with  the  certainty  of  a  scantv  yield,  it 
becomes  at  once  self-evident  that  early  planting  is  the  only  advisa- 
ble plan  to  be  pursued.  In  the  south  part  of  the  State,  where 
cotton  has  been  grown  from  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  from 
the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  the  present  time,  no  par- 
ticular pains  have  been  taken  to  produce  large  yields  per  acre  by 
early  pmnting,  and  hence  we  find  that  they  generally  plant  in  May, 
about  the  time  of  the  heading  out  of  the  winter  wheat.  We  were 
at  Oobden  the  18tii  of  June  last,  and  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Beiu 
Vancil  the  plants  were  in  the  first  leaf,  and  at  this  time  the  wheat 
had  been  some  time  in  shock.  Mr.  V.  has  spent  a  long  life  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  and  has  always  grown  cotton  for  his  iamilv  cloth- 
mg,  and  as  one  picking  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  for  thij  pur- 
pose, he  is  content  to  do  his  planting  after  the  hurry  of  the  spring 
work.  We  are  thus  pMticuJftr  on  tms  point,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
main  points  to  success,  and  cannot  with  safety  bo  overlooked. 

Although  cotton  has  been  grown  for  a  long  time  in  the  State, 
yet  it  has  been  of  garden  rather  than  of  field  culture,  and  we  may 
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be  Bate  in  saying  that  tlie  crop  mentioned  is  the  first  one  on  any- 
thing like  an  extended  scale,  and  that  most  nneningly  points  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  early  planting.  This  garden  culture  folly 
accounts  for  the  want  of  a  more  intimate  general  knowledge  of  the 
best  time  to  plant,  and  of  the  amount  of  the  yield.  As  one  pick- 
ing T\a8  sufficient  for  all  the  needs  of  the  fiunily,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  double  the  yield,  by  extra  care  in  preparing  the  ground,  to 
run  the  risk  of  spring  frosts  that  might  add  to  the  labor  of  replant- 
ing, and  would  require  more  labor  in  weeding  out  the  plants,  as  it 
is  well  known  tliat  corn  planted  in  April  requires  more  labor  per 
acre  to  keep  down  the  weeds  than  if  planted  the  first  of  Jime, 
though  at  the  same  time  the  early  planted  will  return  the  greateel 
net  proceeds  for  the  outlay,  when  fodder  is  not  taken  into  acconnL 

In  Champaign  county,  com  planting  usually  commences  the 
25th  of  April,  and  is  continued  as  late  as  the  20tn  of  June,  thoush 
little  of  the  late  planted  will  ripen  in  ordinary  seasons.  From  me 
1st  to  the  20th  of  May  is  the  tavorite  time  of  planting,  and  is  sel- 
dom beffun  or  continued  later  than  that,  by  only  those  who  have 
large  fields  to  put  in,  or  are  delayed  by  heavy  rains.  We  would, 
therefore,  recommend  the  same  time  as  the  oest  for  the  planting 
of  the  cotton,  and  for  all  points  south  a  corresponding  earlier  sea- 
son. It  is  true  that  the  farmers  in  the  basin  of  Upper  Egypt  do 
not  plant  before  we  do ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  known  thai 
their  crops  are  similar  to  our  late  ones,  and  seldom  come  up  to  an 
average  crop. 

The  plant  will  be  fi-om  six  to  ten  days  in  appearing  above 

Sound,  and  as  we  seldom  have  heavy  frosts  later  than  the  10th  of 
ay,  we  can,  with  good  assurance  of  success,  commence  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  this  time,  but  even  then  we  shall  occasionally  have 
to  replant ;  but  then  the  extra  expense  will  be  only  a  thorou^ 
harrowing  of  the  surface  to  kill  the  springing  up  weeds,  and  the  re- 
planting, which,  at  best,  cannot  be  very  expensive. 

QUALTTT  OP  THB  8TAPUL 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  know  that  specimens  of  lUinoifl  cotton 
have  been  examined  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  pronounced 
good.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  samples  were  grown  m  Christian 
county,  which  may  be  considered  near  the  northern  limjf  of  the  Il- 
linois cotton  region,  and  here  is  what  is  said  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject: 

LETIEB  OP  A  MAK0HE8TKB  OOTTOK  MESOHAITr. 

^^  I  sent  your  sample  of  Iliinois  cotton  to  Mr.  Badsley,  M.  P.  firom 
Manchester,  a  most  competent  judge,  and  he  writes  me  as  foUowi : 

"  ^  Your  sample  of  cotton  is  a  most  welcome  indication  oi  the 
power  of  the  Federal  States  to  {Mroduce  cotton  by  free  labor. 
Taking  &2.  as  a  standard  value  of  good  New  Orleans  cotton,  I  eo- 
timale  your  Mmple  as  w(Mrth  26  per  oent  more,  or  lOd.  a  pound ; 
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but  from  what  I  see  of  the  fineness  of  the  staple  of  the  latter,  and 
its  strength  when  unmixed  with  defective  and  blighted  portions,  I 
think  that  with  judicioos  cultivation  it  might  acquire  merits  which 
would  insure  a  value  of  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  New  Orleans 
class.  I  rank  it  as  superior  to  New  Orleans  cottcm,  but  not  equal 
to  Sea  Island. 

"'A  supply  of  10,000  to  20,000  bags  per  week  of  it  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  this  country.  The  letters  yon  inclosed  to  me,  I 
have  sent,  with  tiie  chief  part  of  the  samples,  to  the  Cotton  Supply 
Association.' " 

There  can  be  no  mistake  in  regard  to  the  quality,  as  we  know, 
from  comparing  it  with  samples  of  Sea  Island ;  out  as  it  is  the 
spinners  who  are  to  decide  at  last,  it  is  pleasing  to  obtain  so  good 
a  r^ort  at  sax  early  day. 

FBEPABATIOK    OF  THE   SOIL. 

So  fer  as  we  con  learn,  the  practice  has  been  to  plow  the  ground 
in  the  spring,  but  as  this  is  the  universal  practice  with  all  spring 
crops  in  that  part  of  the  State  where  cotton  has  been  grown,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  benefits  of  fall  plowing  have  not 
bectti  properly  considered.  Experience  has  proved  that  on  our 
mdrie  soils  the  action  ci  the  winter  frost  on  fall  plowed  land  is 
ni^y  fororable  in  weathering  it  down  to  a  friable  condition.  In 
the  case  of  the  cotton  plant,  tnis  is  especially  desirable,  from  the 
delicacy  of  its  ^owth  at  its  early  stages.  The  soil  must  not  only 
be  finely  oomminuted,  but  it  must  be  deeply  mellowed,  so  that  a 
heavy  rain  will  at  once  sink  below  the  [roots  of  the  young  plant, 
otherwise  it  is  liable  to  destruction  by  an  excess  of  moisture.  From 
the  good  eflfects  of  fall  plowing  for  similar  crops,  we  are  so  strongly 
impressed  with  its  value  that  we  would  recommend  and  urge  fall 
plowing  for  this  crop.  Let  the  plowing  be  deep,  say  eight  inches, 
and  if  it  be  foUowea  with  a  subsoil  plow,  breaking  up  the  bottom 
four  or  six  inches  more,  all  the  better,  if  anywise  better,  it  vriU 
be  better  thrown  into  narrow  lands.  We  would  not  re-plow  in  the 
flpring,  but  give  the  sur&ce  a  good  stirring  with  a  two-norse  culti- 
vator, at  the  time  of  planting.  If  the  winter  frost  had  failed  to 
soften  the  entire  surfiaoe,  an  iron  roller  should  bepassed  over  be- 
fore the  cultivator,  to  cnfflh  down  the  lumps.  When  manure  is 
used  it  ean  be  spread  upon  the  surface  of  tne  fUl  plowed  land  at 
any  time  during  the  winter,  when  the  surfoce  is  ftx>zen,  but  at  any 
other  time  we  would  not  like  to  drive  the  team  vrith  a  wagon  over 
it  The  manure  will,  of  course,  become  incorporated  with  the  sub- 
sequent working  of  di&  surface.  If  the  plowing  is  delayed  until 
spring,  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  in  r^ard  to  it,  and  the 
roller  vrill  prove  to  be  an  Indispensable  imi^ement,  always  to  be 
followed  with  the  harrow  or  cultivator. 
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THE   SEEDING. 


At  the  South  a  large  amonnt  of  seed  is  used,  not  so  much  to  in- 
sure a  good  stand — for  the  amount  used  is  greatly  in  excess  of  this 
— ^but  as  a  manure  for  the  young  plants.  As  seed  is  abundant  and 
of  little  value  for  other  purposes,  and  as  manure  is  scarce,  this  lib- 
eral use  of  seed  may  well  be  excused ;  but  at  the  present,  when 
seed  is  scarce,  a  bushel  properly  planted  will  be  ample  for  five  or 
six  acres.  From  the  lightness  of  the  seed  and  the  adhering  cot- 
ton, it  is  not  positive  that  it  can  be  planted  with  any  of  our  seed 
planters  now  m  use ;  and  if  not,  hand  planting  must  be  resorted 
to.  To  do  this  the  rows  must  be  laid  off  with  a  common  corn- 
marker,  five  feet  wide,  but  they  must  not  be  deep,  for  the  seeds  of 
cotton  on  our  soil  must  be  planted  shdlow,  not  over  one  inch  deep. 
Drop  six  or  eight  seeds  in  a  hill,  with  the  hills  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.     Cover  with  a  harrow,  and  finish  with  a  roller. 

CULTUBE. 

In  from  six  to  ten  days  the  young  plants  will  appear  above  the 
s^round,  and  at  the  same  time  the  seeds  of  weeds  will  not  have 
been  fourd  idle,  and  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  followed,  the  teams 
must  be  put  to  work.  Use  a  two-horse  cultivator,  several  kinds  of 
which  are  now  made,  or  treat  it  similar  to  broom  com.  The  two- 
horse  cultivator  that  we  use  is  well  calculated  for  the  work  while 
the  plant  is  small,  but  for  subsequent  workings  probaUy  no  better 
than  others.  All  weeds  must  be  taken  out  from  about  the 
plants,  and  at  the  second  hoeing  all  but  one  of  the  plants  cut  out, 
so  that  the  plants  will  stand  one  in  a  hill,  eighteen  inches  apart 
The  crot)  will  need  continual  workings,  with  the  double  shovel 
plow  and  cultivator,  one  or  both,  and  the  first  two  workings  will 
need  looking  after  with  a  hoe,  to  thin  out  the  plants  and  keep  the 
weeds  down  about  them,  for  it  must  be  rememoered  that  the  plant 
is  not  strong  like  the  com,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  when 
it  does  take  a  start  in  earnest,  it  is  exceedingly  vigorous. 

Some  cultivators  recommend  that  the  ends  of  the  shoots  be  cu^ 
back,  during  July  and  August,  so  as  to  throw  the  vigor  of  the 
plant  into  the  maturing  bolls,  but  we  have  little  feith  of  any  good 
resulting,  and  many  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  contend  that  the 
extra  labor  is  lost.  A  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  early 
planting  and  thorough  culture,  are  the  main  points,  and  such  as 
will  bear  repeating  on  all  occasions. 

0HELTBB. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  near  the  northern  limit  of  its 
growth,  shelter  from  the  cold  winds  will  prove  of  value  in  hasten- 
mg  the  maturity,  and  will  also  prevent  wastage  by  heavy  winds 
blowing  the  matured  cotton  from  the  bolls.  Should  this  prove  of 
much  importance  in  prairie  culture,  timber  belts  can  be  grown  in 
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a  few  years  ample  for  this  pnrpose,  and  while  adding  to  the  per- 
manency and  profit  of  cotton  culture,  they  will  beautify  the  land- 
scape and  render  the  climate  more  genial,  by  checking  the  ho^ivy 
winds,  which  are  often  unpleasant. 

80IL|  ETC. 

The  soil  should  be  such  as  is  well  adapted  to  wheat,  well  drained^ 
or  free  from  standing  water.  It  is  not  to  be  reconunended  to  those 
not  already  acquainted  with  its  culture,  to  go  into  it  largely  at 
once,  for  experience  in  all  new  things  of  the  kind  is  needed,  and 
there  is,  doubtless,  yet  much  to  learn  in  regard  to  its  culture ;  but 
we  have  confidence  that.  Northern  energy  and  Northern  ingenuity 
will  overcome  all  obstacles  in  the  way.  and  that  at  no  distant  day 
the  cotton,  the  castor  bean,  and  sorgnum,  will  take  their  places 
beside  the  other  great  staples  of  the  prairie. 

It  is  fortunate  that  while  the  south  naif  of  the  State  is  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  cotton,  the  rivers  of  the  north  half  have  a  water 
power  of  almost  unlimited  extent.  The  Eock  and  Fox  rivers  pour 
meir  clear  waters  over  beds  of.  limestone  of  immense  extent,  af- 
fording water  power  of  the  most  convenient  class,  at  short  inter- 
yals ;  while  the  vast  body  of  the  Mississippi  at  Moline,  can  be 
harnessed  to  turn  millions  of  busy  spindles,  that  may,  at  no  distant 
day,  send  forth  their  products  to  clothe  the  inhabitants  within  Jhe 
giant  West. 
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COTTON  CULTURE  IN  ILLINOIS. 


Bj  C.  Mrtotoir 'Chasb,  Chieago* 


In  presenting  some  -consiiderdtions  on  cotton  growing  in  Illinois, 
it  might  be  wefi  to  look  over  the  whole  field  in  which  this  plant  is 
known  to  flourish,  and  to  inquire  into  its  history,  the  various  con- 
ditions of  soil,  etc.,  by  which  it  is  affected ;  but  the  investigation 
^  would  swell  this  essay  to  unreasonable  length.  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  some  interesting  facts  connected  with  its  culti- 
vation in  our  own  country,  and  especially  in  that  portion  of  the 
cotton  growing  region  in  tne  soutn  whicn  most  nearly  resembles 
that  part  of  otir  own  State  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  undertake 
the  business  most  largely. 

The  early  white  settlers  of  Southern  Illinois  came  firom  the 
neighborly  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  aod  some  from 
Southern  Vir^nia  and  the  Carolinas.  They  brought  with  them 
the  social  habits  and  economic  arts  and  practices  of  the  communi- 
ties from  which  they  emigrated.  Prominent  among  the  latter  was 
the  cultivation  of  cotton.  They  raised  the  cotton  and  manufac- 
tured at  home,  for  many  years,  what  goods  they  wanted  for  do- 
mestic purposes  and  exported  for  a  while  considerable  quantities  of 
the  raw  material.  The  business  was  profitable  at  first ;  but  after 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  and  the  consequent  increased  pro- 
duction in  the  more  favoring  fields  of  the  South,  it  became  less 
profitable  here  as  a  market  crop,  and  was  then  only  grown  for 
nome  uses.  But  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  for 
manufiEU^turing  so  cheapened  the  price  of  domestic  goods  that  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  tne  busy  sounds  of  wheel  and  loom  have  sel- 
dom been  heard  in  the  homes  of  our  citizens.  All  but  a  few  of  the 
thriftier  and  more  industrious,  if  not  more  old  fashioned,  still 
raise  cotton,  spin  and  weave  it,  and  find  it  remunerative  in  a 
small  way. 

Having  visited  different  portions  of  the  South  during  times  of 
only  party  ^political  dwisiom  between  the  two  sections,  and  min- 
gled freely  among  the  people,  spending  days  upon  their  planta- 
tions, observing,  among  other  thiugs,  their  methods  of  agriculture. 
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I  will  oflfer  some  remarks,  based  on  my  own  observations  there, 
together  with  other  information  obtained  from  onr  own  citizens 
who  have  continued  to  grow  cotton  snccessfolly  up  to  the  present 
year. 

CHABAOTBBISnOS  OF  THE  OOTTOK  PLANT.      • 

The  cotton  plant  has  no  resemblance  nor  family  aflBinities  with 
the  cereals  or  suffar  cane,  the  Gramineae.)  These  grow  from  a 
central  germ  of  life,  (if  I  may  use  the  expression,)  and  readily 
spring  np  again  when  the  first  leaves  have  been  nipped  by  the 
fpost  Cotton  (ff<?«m?M*^  belongs  to  the  natural  order  wcJ/vaceae^ 
or  the  mallows  family.  When  young  it  resembles  buckwheat  in 
appearance  more  than  anything  else  we  cultivate.  Its  young  leaves 
are  as  sensitive  to  frost  as  buckwheat,  and  like  buckwheat  when 
once  nipped  it  has  no  regenerativepower.  The  cotton  plant  is 
every  way  exceedingly  sensitive.  IT  the  weather  be  favorable  it 
grows  rapidly,  but  a  cold  wet  spell  checks  its  growth  almost  en- 
tirely. An  excess  of  dry,  hot  wealJher  is  nearly  as  fetal.  In  either 
case  its  growth  sometimes  appears  to  be  arrested  for  weeks,  which, 
of  course,  puts  back  its  period  of  maturity,  and  diminishes  its  pro- 
duct. On  a  deep,  rich  alluvial  soil  it  has  a  rank,  long  continued 
growth.  Then,  a  cotton  plant  becomes  a  small  tree  in  form,  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  with  a  lar^e  central  stalk  and  many  branches 

S reading  out  in  every  direction.  The  matured  boUs  will  be  large, 
e  staple  long  and  the  yield  enormous.  But  on  dry,  sterSe, 
sandy  land  it  makes  only  a  dwarf  and  stinted  growth.  The  cen- 
tral stalk  is  not  larger  than  a  riding.  whip>  the  head  is  contracted, 
the  bolls  small,  and  the  staple  short.  Great  profits  are  realized  by 
the  cotton  planter  on  the  low  lands  in  good  seasons,  but  he  occasion- 
ally loses  a  crop  by  frost,  excess  of  wet,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,,  the 
upland  cultivator  never  receives  such  large  returns,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
only  at  the  higher  rates  of  cotton  that  he  ^ets  well  paid  for  his  labor. 
There  are  many  sub-varieties  recognized.  The  two  principal 
ones  are  based  on  length  of  staples,  commonly  known  aa  the  Sea 
Island  or  long  st^^led,  and  Upland,  or  short  stapled  varieties. 
The  former  is  the  finer  and  higher  selling  sort  The  latter  is 
adapted  to  Illinois. 

THB  SOIL,  OLIKATB,  BTO.,  OW  NOBTHSBN  POBTIONS  07  THE  OOTTON- 
GBOWING  SBGIONS  OP  THE  SOUTH  A8  CONTRASTED  WITH  SOUTHEBN 
ILLINOIS. 

On  the  lowlands  of  the  South  a  field  hand  will  produce  about 
$500  worth  of  cotton  per  year,  under  favorable  circumstances. 
The  cost  of  keeping  him  is  about  $30,  The  finest  and  longest 
staples  are  produced  on  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  along  the  sea 
coast,  hence  the  name.  In  these  sections  the  time  of  growth  is 
longer,  and  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate  most  favorable. 
In  point  of  richness,  our  American  bottoms  and  the  low  lands 
along  smaller  streams  compare  well  with  the  best  lands  of  the 
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South  in  their  orignal  strength,  which  have  now  produced  crops 
for  twenty  successive  years.  Our  uplands  are  as  rich  as  theirs, 
and  some  much  richer.  We  have  a  greater  variety  of  soils,  some 
of  which  are  quite  as  favorable  for  fineness  and  strength  of  fibre 
as  is  much  of  their  cotton  land.  While  cotton  growing  is  the  chief 
employment  of  the  planter  in  Southern  and  Central  Tennessee, 
Northern  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  corn,  wheat  and  rye  are  ffrown: 
also,  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  hogs  come  in  to  make  up  the  fiill 
yearns  business.  They  practice  a  mixed  forming  as  our  Egyptian 
farmers  do. 

Climate  is  really  the  great  controlling  influence  in  cotton  growing. 
While  the  plant  will  flourish  on  nearly  every  variety  of  fertile  sm 
within  a  certain  belt,  it  will  not  perfect  its  growth  in  any  soils  be- 
yond that.  Sea  Island  cotton  requires  eight  months  for  its  matu- 
rity. Upland  cotton  has  been  perfected  in  half  the  time.  But 
this  is  very  much  below  the  average  period  required.  Some  cotton 
is  grown  in  Southeastern  Yirginia  and  Southern  North  Carolina. 
As  you  ascend  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  plant  is  not 
cultivated — proceeding  southward,  it  occurs  in  Northern  Georgia. 
After  passing  the  mountain  chain  westward,  it  is  found  growing 
in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama,  and  then  northward  in  Centr^ 
and  Western  Tennessee  and  Western  Kentucky,  even  into  South- 
em  Illinois. 

Now  follow  the  summer  isothermal  line  from  South-eastern  Vir- 
ginia westward.  It  will  be  found,  by  reference  to  the  charts  on 
climatology  prepared  by  Prof.  Blodgett,  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, that  this  line  pursues  the  very  course  I  have  traced  as  the 
northern  limit  for  growing  cotton.  South  of  this  line  the  plant 
seems  to  be  in  its  natural  habitat.  North  of  it  patches  of  cotton 
may  indeed  be  found  flourishing,  but  they  are  only  the  fringes 
with  which  nature  decorates  the  border  of  her  whitening  autunm 
fields.  Cotton  finds  no  genial  climate  near  the  western  slope  of 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  nor  on  very  near  approach  to  the  great 
lakes.  The  frost-freighted  winds  of  tne  North  forbid  its  cultiva- 
tion on  our  northern  prairies  of  deep,  black  mold  more  surely  than 
could  any  legislative  or  military  edict.  But  following  the  west- 
ward course  of  the  same  isothermal  line,  we  may  hope  to  find 
suitable  locations  for  our  "cotton  patches"  beyond  the  Mississippi 
and  South  of  the  Missouri  river. 
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of  Iforthem  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  through  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  all  engaged  in  a  mixed  farming,  as  cfur  people  of  South- 
em  Illinois  are.  They  grow  wheat  and  com,  and  some  oats,  keep 
cattle  and  some  sheep,  raise  horses  and  mules,  and  fatten  some 
pork.  The  habits  of^  the  surrounding  communities  influence  the 
business  of  individuals  in  them,  in  either  case  to  some  extent. 
There  is  also  greater  spirit  of  enterprise  and  thrift  prevailing 
among  those  wno  nursue  the  mixed  mrming  policy.  The  fields 
cultivated  are  smaller  and  the  tillage  is  better  than  on  the  large 
plantations.  The  proprietors  of  the  soil  work  with  their  own  sons 
m  the  field,  assisted  by  a  few  well  cared  for  slaves.  On  the  rich 
alluvial  bottom  lands,  and  on  the  large  plantations  the  work  is  per- 
formed under  a  more  rigid  system  of  slave  labor.  The  rule  of 
those  who  work  is  not  "how  much  and  how  well,''  but  rather 
"how  little  by  so  much,"  and  the  whole  country  gives  the  response. 

THE  SOIL,  A8PBGT  AITO  ELEVATION. 

In  the  sections  where  cotton  is  grown,  only  a  portion  of  the  soil 
is  well  adapted  to  it.  A  heavy  clay  is  bad,  especially  if  the  sur- 
face be  level,  because  it  holds  the  water.  A  clean,  sandy  soil  is 
not  strong  enough.  A  northem  aspect,  and  a  high  elevation  are 
both  too  cold.  The  alluvial  bottom  lands  of  our  rivers  and 
branches,  when  dry  enough,  will  probably  be  found  best  adapted 
to  cotton  growing  in  all  respects,  except  their  liability  to  frost 
Leaving  these,  the  first  or  second  timbered  table  lands,  or  better, 
the  sunny  slopes  looking  out  to  the  morning  and  mid-day  sun,  with 
a  deep,  loose,  rich  soil  of  sandy  loam,  may  oe  regarded  as  the  best 
lands,  and  the  most  fevorably  situated  of  any  we  have  in  Illinois ; 
and  we  have  much  of  that  soil. 

In  selecting  the  "cotton  patch,"  we  should  avoid  a  wet,  cold, 
springy  soil,  and  any  situation  exposed  to  frosts.  No  protection  is 
necessary  except  that  which  checks  currents  of  frost-n'eighted  air 
from  sweeping  over  the  tender  plants. 

CXTLTTVATION. 

The  cultivation  is  often  bad  in  the  South.  It  begins  with  shal- 
low plowing,  is  continued  with  bad  weeding,  which,  owin^  to  the 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  plant  tells  strongly  against  the  yield. 

The  plowing  should  always  be  deep  and  twice  repeated.  TTie 
use  of  the  trench  plow  is  necessary^  and  even  the  sub-soil  plow 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  give  greater  room  for  the  water  to 
settle  away  from  about  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  soil  must  be 
well  and  deeply  pulverized.  Manure  may  be  used  advantageously 
to  start  the  growth  early  and  send  it  forward  rapidly,  but  should 
not  be  so  used  as  to  continue  it  late  in  the  season.  To  be  more  defi- 
nite, fine  manure,  thoroughly  rotted,  covered  with  the  seed  is  useful 
when  the  weather  is  damp,  but  heavy  applications  of  coarse  unfer- 
mented  manures  should  be  avoided.    Tney  would  cause  late  fall 
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growth,  and  therefore  be  decidedly  injurionB.  The  careful  culti- 
vator can  gain  time  by  soaking  the  seed  before  planting.  Planting 
in  di-ills  was  most  common  in  the  sections  I  have  visited.  They 
planted  in  April  and  May,  and  on  ridges.  This  was  necessary  to 
raise  the  plants  out  of  the  wet,  which  would  prove  fatal  to  them. 
It  was  customary  to  throw  up  ridges  from  six  to  eight  inches  high, 
and  two  feet  ten  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  In  this  State 
it  has  been  customary  to  plant  in  hills,  and  a  foot  farther  apart 
in  rows.  The  seed  was  scattered  along  by  decrepit  old  men  and 
women  thicker  than  we  usually  plant  bush  beans  m  garden  drills. 
They  carry  the  seed  in  sacks  slung  over  their  shoulders,  a  little  after 
the  manner  a  broadcast  sower  at  the  North  carries  his  grain  ba^. 
The  regular  field  hands  follow  and  cover  the  seed  about  the  depm 
which  we  cover  com.  Side-hills  were  generally  " horizon taled;" 
that  is,  laid  out  in  ridges  as  above  desciibed,  running  around  the 
hill.  The  ridges  had  a  regular  descent  of  a  few  inches  to  the  hun- 
dred feet — enough  to  carry  off  the  surface  water  to  some  ditch  or 
gully.  This  "horizontalizing"  is  only  required  when  the  soil  is 
loose  and  liable  to  wash  by  excessive  summer  rains.  But  when  a 
planter  has  once  got  his  field  "horizontalized"  he  never  allows  the 
ridges  to  be  plowed  down  nor  effaced  so  long  as  he  grow^s  cotton 
upon  it.  In  plowing  for  a  second  crop  the  plow  that  cuts  down 
one  ridge  must  also  tnrow  up  another  on  the  plowed  ground.  We 
should  plant  as  early  in  May  as  we  can  and  avoid  danger  of  frosts, 
say  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  the  month. 

WEEDING. 

Planting  is  scarcely  over,  on  large  plantations,  before  the  first 
plantings  have  come  up.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of  the 
ground  two  or  three  inches,  "scraping"  the  sides  of  the  rows  with 
the  bull-tongue  plow  begins,  throwmg  the  dirt  from  the  rows. 
The  field  hands  follow  with  hoes.  They  carefully  remove  or  cover 
all  weeds,  and  cut  out  the  surplus  plants.  A  second,  third,  and 
even  fourth  and  fifth  time  the  cultivation  is  sometimes  necessary, 
to  keep  the  weeds  down  and  the  surface  well  stirred.  The  plants 
are  thinned  out  at  the  first  or  second  weeding.  The  cotton  plant 
cannot  endure  the  stifling  effect  of  weeds.  On  the  up-lands  the 
plants  are  finely  allowed  to  stand  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  apart 
m  the  rows.  Tiiere  will  be  some  objection  to  planting  on  riages 
with  us.  The  crop  will  not  be  so  easily  tended  with  the  plow  and 
common  cultivator.  Some  of  the  new  cultivators — as  Turner's,  of 
Jacksonville — ^may  be  so  set  as  to  "scrape"  the  sides  of  the  ridges 
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Sowing  winter  wheat,  about  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  among  the 
growing  crop,  has  been  much  approved  of  late.  It  is  sown  broad- 
cast, worked  in  with  plows  or  cultivators,  the  last  of  August 
This  is  done  to  "rest"  the  land.  A  small  crop  of  wheat  may  be 
harvested  the  next  season,  costing  but  little  labor.  The  better  way 
is  to  seed  the  land  and  pasture  it. 

There  is  more  labor  attendant  upon  producing  cotton  than  com, 
and  the  farther  north  the  work  is  undertaken  the  greater  will  be 
the  necessity  for  skill  and  diligent  attention.  Cotton  growing  in 
the  South  consumes  the  whole  year.  The  processes  m  plowing, 
planting,  weeding,  hoeing,  picking  and  ginning  and  boiling  are 
scarcely  completed  when  the  plow  must  again  be  started,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  next  season's  crop.  The  general  roles  which  should 
control  com  growing  apply  to  raising  cotton:  deep  tillage,  at  first, 
on  a  dry  ^u,  especially  K)r  cotton,  with  frequent  stirring  of  the 
Bnrface ;  and  a  constant  fighting  of  the  weeds  during  the  growing 
season  must  not  be  disregarded. 

pioxnio. 

Picking  is  a  simple  process,  scarcely  requiring  comment.  The 
labor  commences  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  continues  during 
favorable  dry  weather  until  snow  flies.  A  sack  slung  over  the 
shoulder,  with  the  mouth  opening  conveniently  for  the  hand  to 
deposit  the  cotton  as  picked  with  the  fingers  from  the  boll.  At 
night  it  is  taken  to  the  gin  house  or  deposited  in  some  other  place 
for  safe  keeping.  Amon^  us,  the  "ginning"  will  probably  be 
turned  over  to  men  who  will  follow  it  a&  a  speciality — as  the  manu- 
fecture  of  sirup  from  sugar  cane  has  been.  A  giti  will  cost,  de- 
livered at  the  farm  of  a  Southern  Illinois  planter,  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  number  of  "saws'*  to  a 
gin,  the  average  price  per  saw  to  small  gins  mav  be  set  down  at  a 
fittle  less  than  five  dollars ;  of  the  large  machines  at  about  three 
dollars. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  submit  that  it  is  not  a  question  whether 
ife  can  grow  cotton  in  Illinois ;  that  is  a  fact  fixed  by  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil.  Nor  is  it  a  question  whether,  at  the  present 
enormous  rates,  we  can  grow  it  profitablv ;  that  is  manifest.  Nor 
is  it  a  question  whether  we  shall  long  have  a  blockade,  that  will 
keep  the  price  up :  that  must  soon  melt  away  before  the  progress 
of  events  and  the  march  of  armies.  But  it  w  a  question  whether 
hemp  wDuld  not  be  the  more  remunerative  crop ;  and  whether, 
after  all,  flax  is  not  the  plant  to  which  we  should  look  for  the 
raw  material  for  cloth  and  for  a  paying  crop  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
Prairie  State. 
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PRACTICAL  FARMING  IN  ILLINOIS. 


Bj  Cbaelbs  W.  Mubtfbu>t,  Oregon,  lUinoii. 


Very  manjr  pens  and  minds  are  now  engaged  in  writing  on  agri- 
cultural subiects,  and  1  certainly  should  not  have  undertaken  to 
write  the  following  were  it  not  that  the  word  pracUcal  here  pre- 
fixed demands,  or  at  least  raises  the  expectation  that  sl  farmer 
should  write  on  this  topic.  The  nature  of  our  soils  and  the  natural 
location  of  our  farming  lands  and  prairies  would  also  indicate,  as 
well  as  the  caption  of  tliis  essay,  that  farming  in  Illinois  differs 
somewhat  from  farming  in  the  Eastern  States. 

As  a  rule,  fiarming  in  Illinois  must  necessarily  be  what  I  desiea 
to  call  mixed  husbandry.  By  this  I  understana  the  raising  of  the 
various  kinds  of  crain  and  grasses,  the  rearing  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  poultry,  etc.,  and  orcharding,  or  the  raising  of  fruit* 

In  all  parts  of  the  State  of  Illinois  corn  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
great  staple,  and  in  the  fifteen  years  that  I  have  resided  in  this 
State  and  followed  farming  I  do  not  recollect  of  a  total  failure  of 
this  crop,  and  before  I  shaB  undertake  to  give  my  views  of  a  wod 
preparation  of  this  or  any  other  crop,  I  would  premise  that  where 
the  land  is  not  sufficiently  rolling  to  admit  of  thorough  sur&ee 
draining,  underdraining  is  indispensable  to  success,  also  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops  in  most  sections.  The  following  rotation  may  be 
best :  New  lands,  broken  in  June  or  July,  should,  in  Middle  or 
Southern  Illinois,  be  cross  plowed  and  sown  to  winter  wheat,  at 
the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  if  possible,  put  in  with 
a  good  seed  drill ;  in  Northern  Illinois  the  same  grouno,  prepared 
as  above,  should  be  sown  to  spring  wheat  at  the  earliest  possible 
period  in  spring,  no  matter  if  frost  and  snow  occur  afler  sowing  so 
the  ground  be  in  good  order  when  the  crop  is  put  in.  The  best  of 
wheat  raised  in  1858  and  1859,  was  put  in  early  in  March,  and  we 
had  both  snow  and  frost  after  that,  every  farmer  entertaining  fears 
of  his  seed  rotting,  but  all  came  out  right,  and  furnished  the  best  of 
wheat. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  fall  wheat  is  from  August  28th  to  Sep- 
tember 10th  or  16th.  The  next  crop  should  be  com.  For  this 
crop  the  land  should  be  broken  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than  ever 
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before,  and  my  experience  is  to  break  in  April,  harrow  well,  and, 
if  designed  to  be  planted  in  squares,  lay  off  in  rows  three  and  a  half 
feet  one  way  and  the  other  lour  feet,  usinff  a  marker  for  the  first 
and  a  single  shovel  j^low  or  an  eight  inch  dipper  plow  for  the  last, 
marking  and  plant  munediatoly  after  the  ^low  so  as  to  have  the 
seed — three  or  four  kernels  to  the  hill — ^lall  in  moist  ground,  where 
it  will  speedily  germinate,  and,  getting  a  good  start  of  the  weeds, 
can  be  cultivatea  to  advantage.  I  have  seen  a  planter  used  and  do 
good  work  where  the  ground  was  well  prepared  and  marked  one 
way,  dropping,  covering  and  rolling  in  the  seed  at  one  operation. 
My  favorite  method  is  me  drill,  cultivating  one  way,  and  using  the 
hoe,  if  necessary ;  for  I  argue  that  the  plants,  a  foot  apart  in  the 
row,  have  a  better  chance  to  make  and  mature  large  ears  than 
three  or  four  plants  standing  in  the  same  place  or  hill.  I  have  in- 
oontestible  evidence  that  even  as  far  north  as  Ogle  county  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-throe  bushels  of  com  have  been  raised  on  one  acre, 
planted  in  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  one  to 
every  every  ten  inches.  Com,  as  well  as  wheat,  will  be  benefited 
by  the  use  of  the  roller,  as.  indeed,  it  should  always  be  used  for 
small  grain.  If  the  breadth  of  land  to  be  planted  be  so  large  that 
it  cannot  all  be  prepared  in  spring,  I  woula  plow  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  the  preceding  autumn  so  as  to  have  all  foul  seeds  spring  up 
and  let  "tJack  Frost''  have  the  chance  to  dispatch  them.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  use  a  good  two-horse  cultivator,  or  some  utensil 
other  than  the  harrow,  (I  do  not  deem  the  harrow  sufficient,)  to  fit 
the  ground,  but  should  not,  under  any  consideration,  re-plow,  be- 
cause most  of  our  prairie  soils  are  already  very  light,  and  also, 
because  the  foul  seeds  would  be  brought  to  light  and  sunshine, 
germinate  and  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  use  of  plow 
and  hoe,  and,  then,  not  anord  a  good  crop  of  com.  In  order  to 
ahow  the  importance  of  this  crop  i  will  here  record  the  sayiog  of 
an  old  Pennsylvania  farmer,  in  my  neighborhood,  who  made  Illi- 
nois his  home  over  twenty  years  ago.  Said  he,  "  When  I  have  a 
good  crop  of  com  I  have  i&t  horses,  fat  cows,  fat  sheep,  fat  swine, 
mt  poultry,  plenty  of  eggs  and  good  fleeces,  and  consequently  a 
&t  table,  but  let  me  have  ever  so  much  wheat,  and  little  or  no  com, 
and  all  this  will  not  be  so." 

"Wheat  may  be  sown  again,  or  rye  substituted,  and  next,  oats, 
when  the  land  should  be  seeded  do-sm  to  timothy  or  clover,  or,  in 
Southern  Illinois,  to  blue  grass,  and  in  low  or  wet  lands  to  red  top. 
Of  rye  one  bushel  and  a  peck  will  sow  an  acre ;  of  oats  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  bushels  per  acre ;  com,  one  bushel  of  seed  will 
plant  (the  rows  four  feet  both  ways)  fi'om  seven  to  eight  acres ; 
timothy  and  clover  in  proportion,  of  one-third  clover  to  two-thirds 
timothy,  and  at  the  rate  fiom  eight  to  ten  quarts  per  acre,  I  con- 
aider  a  good  rate  of  seeding  down ;  mow  one  year  and  pasture  the 
next,  if  practicable,  and  after  three  or  four  years,  havmg  put  on 
each  year  when  mown  a  good  top  dressing  of  well  rotted  l^m  yard 
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manure,  the  ground  may  be  broken  up  and  be  better  than  new. 
If  the  farmer  does  his  duty,  under  such  a  system,  land  will  not  de- 
teriorate,  but  improve. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  blue  grass  requires  more  than  one 
year  to  set  well,  and  is,  therefore,  better  calculated  for  permanent 

fasture,  likewise,  it  is  not  so  easily  subdued  as  timothy  or  clover, 
have  known  a  meadow,  (up  land,)  from  which  a  good  crop  of  hay 
(timothy  and  clover)  had  been  secured,  broken  upm  October,  sown 
to  spring  wheat  (yield  twentv  bushels  per  acre)  oe  again  left  to  the 
grasses,  without  seeding,  and  have  even  a  better  stand  than  before. 
It  is  three  years  since  then,  and  it  affords  a  good  crop  of  grass 
even  now. 

Necessarily  something  should  be  said  here  about  the  best  mode 
of  securing  small  grain.  Many  are  the  reapers  and  harvesters 
now  in  use,  and  the  present  very  dry  season  furnishes  also  some 
data,  which,  by  any  ODserving  farmer,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
Ahnost  all  reapers  and  harvesters  have  some  merit,  but  I  contend 
that  machines,  which  are  designed  a 3  headers,  and  also,  this  recent 
invention  of  reaping,  threshing  and  bagffing  ffrain  m  one  opera- 
tion, lack,  in  some  essential  pomts — not  m  meir  operation — ^these 
may  be  perfect,  but  in  maturmg,  and  after — ripenmg  of  grain  or 
sweating,  more  particularly  wheat.  Headers  have  been  much  used 
in  the  harvest  of  1859,  and  this  season. 

Experienced  grain  buyers  can  tell  by  the  touch  if  wheat  has  been 
Becured  by  a  header  or  reaper,  and  would  not  give  near  as  much 
for  grain  secured  by  a  header  because  it  had  not  undergone  the 
sweating  process,  and  in  large  quantities  would  not  keep,  and  even 
the  flour  would  not  keep,  and  would  undergo  the  sweat.  Necessa- 
rily the  machine  which  proposes  to  reap,  thresh,  etc.,  all  at  one 
operation,  is  open  to  the  same  objections.  The  best  mode  of  se- 
curing small  grain,  I  contend,  is  t;his :  after  the  grain  has  been  cut 
and  well  bound,  set  up  in  round  shocks  of  ten  sheaves  each,  and  cap 
well  with  two  sheaves  broke  in  the  middle  and  laid,  not  across 
each  other,  but  over  each  other,  forming  a  perfect  roof  like  an  um- 
brella, which,  if  well  and  carefully  done,  will  shed  all  rain.  Grain 
may  be  cut  to  advantage  when  pretty  green,  so  the  berry  is  in  the 
dough,  as  it  is  termed,  and  then  it  shoiSd  not  be  suffered  to  lie  on 
the  ground,  but  should  be  set  up  as  soon  as  possible  and  capped, 
as  it  will  not  dry  out  so  quick,  and  cure  more  slowly.     Ii  the 
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Very  dry  and  flintv  wheat,  such  as  the  "Black  Sea,"  "Scotch 
Fife,"  etc,  may  be  better  prepared  for  milling  by  adding  one-halt 
bushel  of  water  to  every  eight  bushels  of  wheat,  put  into  a  box 
and  stirred  often  for  forty-eight  hours  before  milling.  It  softens 
the  bran,  which,  on  account  of  being  hard  and  flinty,  cuts  up  with 
the  flour,  and,  of  course,  makes  it  or  an  inferior  quality.  To  pre- 
vent oats  in  spring  wheat,  make  a  strong  salt  brine  and  swim  the 
oats  out,  and  what  little  of  the  salt  adheres  to  the  seed  will  act  as 
a  good  stimulant  and  fertilizer  to  the  young  plant,  and  prove  an 
flBsendal  benefit.  In  stacking  wheat  it  is  essential  to  build  of  such 
Aape  as  shall  expose  least  to  the  weather,  and,  in  building,  to  keep 
the  middle  full  from  the  bottom  up,  and  in  topping  out  the  stact 
not  to  draw  in  too  fiswt,  and  the  nearer  the  placing  of  your  sheaves 
reeembles  good  shingling  the  better  will  your  grain  keep. 

OXrmNO  AND  OUBINO  OBASS. 

At  present,  when  machinery  is  made  to  do  the  mowing,  and 
where  machines  leave  the  grass  more  perfectly  spread  than  human 
hands  can  do  it,  when  a  man  with  a  good  horse  rake  can  rake  up 
dght  or  ten  acres  in  half  a  day,  I  prefer  to  cut  in  the  morning  of 
the  day,  rake  up  in  the  afternoon,  into  even  rows,  and  haul  in  the 
next  morning  if  possible.  By  not  cutting  more  than  could  con- 
veniently be  taken  care  of,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  fair  or  foul 
weather,  I  have  for  the  last  two  years  secured  all  my  hay  without 
a  drop  of  rain,  or  more  than  one  night's  dew,  and  without  almost 
any  cocking,  taking  it  up  out  of  the  winrows,  and  I  never  saw  bet- 
ter hay  any  where.  For  the  information  of  such  farmers  as  desire 
to  cultivate  buckwheat  I  would  say  the  time  of  sowing  is  about 
the  20th  of  June,  and  the  quantity  per  acre,  one-half  bushel ;  har- 
rest  as  soon  as  the  first  light  frost,  and  thresh  as  soon  as  well 
sored.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  buckwheat  will  remain  in  the 
TOund  from  three  to  five  years,  and  lifter  all,  germinate.  Early 
[all  pjowing  and  allowing  the  frost  to  kill  the  plants  will  rid  the 
^und  of  the  seed  in  two  or  three  years.  W  hite  Beans  to  be 
raised  as  a  field  crop,  should  be  planted  about  the  20th  of  May  or 
B  soon  after  as  possible,  in  rows  two  feet  apart  so  as  to  allow  the 
iiovel  plow  to  be  run  through  once  or  twice.  It  takes  three  pecks 
to  plant  an  acre.  When  ripe,  they  should  be  pulled  up  and  stacked 
DPound  a  stake  firmly  set,  and  threshed  as  soon  as  well  cured  out 
md  dry.  As  intimated  above,  I  consider  mixed  husbandrv  essen- 
ial  to  success.  If  any  branch  may  succeed  alone  it  is  the  keeping 
jf  stock  in  certain  localities.  Certainly  a  fiirmer  cannot  succeed 
ii  raising  grain  alone  without  having  ms  farm  deteriorate,  or  ex- 
pending largely  for  artificial  manures,  and  yet  there  are  thousands 
jf  such  men  in  the  State,  who  design  only  the  raising  of  grain, 
aking  from  the  farm  every  year,  without  restoring  anything,  too 
ndolent  even  to  haul  out  what  little  manure  may  accumulate  from 
I  span  or  two  of  horses  and  a  cow,  and  here,  I  contend,  may  be 
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found  the  reason  why  our  average  of  wheat  crops  has  been  re- 
duced from  twenty  to  less  than  ten  bushels,  and  com  from  fifty  to 
less  than  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  some  of  these  farmers  seem 
to  entertain  the  notion  that  their  title  deed  does  not  run  down  more 
than  two  inches  and  a  half,  if  one  should  judge  from  the  depth 
they  plow,  and  that  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  large  harreat, 
they  must  run  over  hundreds  of  acres.  A  man,  in  order  to  mae 
a  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  need  not  run  over  twenty-five  acres, 
when  the  premium  crops  of  every  year  almost  plainly  demonstratie 
the  fact  that  one  hundred  bushels  may  be  raised  on  an  acre,  and 
the  labor  usually  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  twenty-five  acrei 
expended  on  ten  would  produce  the  crop,  provided  the  ground  was 
fibrst  put  in  the  order  it  snould  be  by  manuring,  etc.,  leaving  fifteen 
acres  to  be  used  for  other  crops,  and  improving  the  land  instead  of 
reducing  it. 

The  premium  essays  on  raising  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  ^ 
doubtless,  bring  out  the  true  ideas.  I  will  only  ask  permission 
here  to  say,  that,  in  rearing  of  animals,  breed  for  a  purpose.  If 
you  design  to  raise  valuable  farm  horses,  breed  from  large,  com- 

Eact,  wen  made  mares  and  stallions  that  are  nearly  or  quite  sixte^ 
ands  high,  weighing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  design  to  raise  roadsters  and  light  carriage 
horses,  try  the  "Morgans,"  " Black  Hawks,"  "Messengers," eta 
Few,  if  any,  farmers  have  the  time,  the  lequisite  skill  and  the 
judgment  to  raise  thorough  breeds  for  the  race  course,  for,  I  con- 
tend, he  is  a  shillfxd  hremer^  who,  by  choosing  his  dam  and  horse^ 
can  produce  just  such  a  foal  as  he  designed,  any  more  than  tliat,M 
a  general  rule,  perhaps,  "  like  produces  like."  Will  any  one  deny 
that  there  is  much  nap-hazard  work  in  the  rearing  of  horses 
throughout  our  State?  In  the  raising  of  neat  stock,  also,  breed fof 
a  purpose.  If  for  beef,  raise  "  Durhams  "  and  "  Herefords,"  and 
their  grades ;  if  for  milk  or  dairy  purposes,  the  "  AldemeyB,"  and 
the  choice  of  common  stock  or  natives ;  if  for  the  yoke,  by  al^odda) 
"  Devons."  Sheep,  also;  if  for  wool,  I  should  prefer  the  "  Span- 
ish Merino ;  if  for  mutton,  the  "  Southdown,"  or  "  Leicest*^." 
Much  profit  and  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  will  accrue  from  rearii^ 
of  poultry.  Every  housekeeper  knows  the  convenien«?e  of  having 
plenty  of  eggs,  and  occasionally  a  fat  pullet  or  a  well  basted  turkey 
on  "  Thanksgiving  Day."  Besides,  tnere  are  on  every  farm  more 
or  less  wastinsrs  of  crrain.  which  would  be  lost  if  it  were  not  that 
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do  not  raise  some  swine,  but  it  can  also  be  made  very  profitable, 
particularly  when  beeves  are  fattened.  The  hogs  follow  up  the 
stock  and  save  all  the  wastings,  and  I  know  many  successful  far- 
mers who  prefer  to  feed  their  com  to  hogs,  knowin^that  this,  one 
year,  with  another,  will  afford  the  surest  profit.  The  "  Essex " 
and  "  Suffolks  are  now  preferred,  as  making  the  most  and  best 
pork  on  a  given  quantity  of  feed. 

No  man  who  designs  to  make  the  farm  where  he  lives  his  home^ 
but  will  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  set  out  fruit  trees.  In  so 
doing  care  should  be  had  to  the  locality,  and  such  kinds  chosen  as 
are  adapted  to  the  location,  and  I  think  they  should  also  be  se- 
lected from  nurseries  close  by ;  but  mind,  not  every  tree  in  the 
nursery  that  shews  a  fine  growth  will  produce  ffood  fruit,  or  that 
Und  which  should  be  grown  in  your  vicinity.  ii\  careluUy  read- 
ing a  good  agricultural  journal,  you  may  readily  nnd  out  the  best 
kinds  of  fruit  to  be  grown  in  your  particular  locality,  and  iu  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  may  also  get  correct  information  in  the  nu> 
scry.  In  closing  my  remarks,  1  would  briefly  state  my  experience 
in  fencing.  The  common  English  worm  fence  is  too  expensive  in 
the  greater  portion  of  the  State,  requiring  too  much  timber.  A 
gooa  post  and  boar^ence  may  be  made  for  a  dollar  per  rod,  which, 
with  care,  will  last  ten  years,  but  the  best  fence,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  turn  any  stock,  but  hogs  or  sheep,  is  a  wire  fence,  four 
or  five  wires.  No.  7  or  8,  best  annealed  ;  posts  fourteen  feet  apart, 
with  one  spring  post  between.  Of  all  fences  I  like  the  wire  fence, 
when  well  constructed,  sulFering  less  from  being  raked  by  winds, 
and  being  easilv  kept  in  repair.  The  sum  expended  in  fences  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  incredible,  and  the  annual  loss,  accruing 
fi'om  poor  and  insufficient  fences,  amounts  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  obviate  this  burdensome, 
expensive  and  troublesome  difficulty  ?  I  am  well  satisfied  there  is 
a  remedy.  From  my  own  personal  experience  and  observation  I 
say,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  "  Osage  Or- 
ange "  can,  in  five  or  six  years,  be  grown  into  a  hedge  that  will 
turn  any  stock  in  any  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  many  attempts  and  half  way  trials,  swindling  hedge 
companies,  that  this  mode  of  fencing  has  gone  into  disrepute.  I 
know  as  far  north  as  Ogle  county  several  miles  of  gooa  hedge 
fence  now  turned  out  five  years  old.  I  am  also  inclined  to  the  be- 
hef  that  it  would  be  a  great  saving  if  we  could  have  laws  requiring 
every  one  to  keep  their  stock  fenced  and  leaving  grain  fields  to  the 
common.  But  the  subject  of  fencing  would  be  alone  sufficient  for 
an  essay,  and,  having  given  my  views,  I  forbear.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  other  matters  wliich  might  be  embraced  in  practical  farm- 
ing, some  of  which  I  will  briefly  hint  at.  The  sheltering  and  sta- 
bhng  of  stock,  of  machinery,  of  having  gates  rather  than  bars,  of 
mixing  quick  lime  and  charcoal  with  barn-yard  manures,  etc.,  and 
some  others,  which  forming  special  subjects  of  essays,  need  not 
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necessarily  be  here  included.    In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend 
Uiat  farmers'  clubs  be  established  to  discusB  the  best  modes  of 

Eractical  farming,  and  that  State  and  County  Agricultural  Societiee 
e  fostered  and  encouraged ;  that  agricultural  literature  be  pix)vi- 
ded  for  every  fiunily,  ana  that  every  farmer  devote  as  much  study 
and  thought  to  his  business,  as  every  successful  mechanic  or  artizan 
or  professional  man  must  do  to  his  particular  calling,  and  it  will 
not  be  lon^  before  our  beloved  Prairie  State  will  be  agriculturally, 
as  well  as  mtellectually,  the  first  State  in  the  Union. 
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ORCHARDS  m  ILLINOIS. 


B7  J.  T.  LiTTLB,  DixoDi  Illinoifl. 


That  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society  believe  that  orchards 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Illinois,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  thev  have  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  essay  upon  the  sub- 
ject, ana  though  the  writer  of  this  article  does  not  pretend  to  be 
"one  of  the  knowing  ones,"  jet  he  believes  that  his  experience 
and  observation  have  taught  hina  many  ot  the  causes  of  failure  in 
orchards,  (so-called,)  and  also  what  are  the  requisites  for  successful 
orchard  planting  and  culture. 

The  vast  amount  of  ignorance  that  exists  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  tenacity  with  which  men  hold  on  to  old  theories  and  notions, 
iipon  which  they  have  practiced  at  the  East,  or  in  the  Old  Country, 
is  perfectly  astonishing ;  and  to  this  day,  we  hear  men,  who,  upon 
other  subjects,  appear  to  be  perfectly  sane,  declaring  with  all  ap- 
parent sincerity,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  plant  orchards  in  Illinois ', 
that,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  trees  are  planted  they  will  all  die  ;  in 
the  second  place,  if  they  live  they  win  never  bear  •,  and  lastly,  if 
they  bear,  tine  fruit  will  be  good  for  nothing.  Thanks  to  our  agri- 
cultural journals,  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  the  number  of  these  intelligent  individuals  is  growing 
small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
abroad  in  our  land,  as  to  what  is  the  best  location  for  an  orchard, 
what  the  best  soil,  what  the  best  mode  of  culture,  and  what  are  the 
best  varieties.  I  propose  to  answer  these  questions  in  a  plain  way, 
and  hope  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  the  sincere  inquirer 
upon  a  path  that  will  not  lead  him  astray. 

And  first,  the  location.  The  highest,  dryest  ground  upon  the 
fenn  should  be  chosen  for  the  orchard.  It  is  useless  to  expect  that 
trees  will  thrive  upon  a  low,  or  even  a  level,  clammy  soil.  Drain- 
age 1  drainage  I  drainage  1  trees  must  have.  High,  rolling,  ground, 
then,  with  good  natural  drainage,  if  possible,  should  be  chosen. 
A  northern,  or  northerly  exposure  is  better  than  a  southern  one, 
as  trees  upon  such  a  location  are  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
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sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the  winter  and  spring,  than  upon 
a  southern  exposure.  The  frequent  thawing  and  freezing  in  our 
climate  causes  a  great  many  of  the  diseases  in  fimit  trees. 

A  timber  soil,  "oak  opening,"  "clay  barrens,*'  appears  to  be 
better  adapted  to  the  production  of  fruit  than  our  prairie  soiL 
Trees  fruit  younger,  and  seem  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit,  rather  than  wood.  Yet,  on  such  a  soil,  trees  grow 
fmi  enoiigh.  (We  stimulate  our  trees  too  much,  as  a  general 
thing.  But  good  fruit,  and  plenty  of  it,  can  be  raised  on  prairie 
soil,  if  high  and  dry,  and  bringing  the  clay  up  from  below  and  in- 
corporating it  with  the  prairie  soil,  is  a  great  miprovement. 

It  will  not  do  to  dig  wells  for  planting  trees,  m  any  soil.  The 
ground  for  an  orchara  should  be  well  and  deeply  plowed — trench 
plowed — using  two  plows,  one  following  the  otner  in  the  same  fur- 
row, unless  the  Micnigan  double  plow  is  used ;  it  should  then  be 
thrown  up  into  ridges,  where  the  rows  are  to  run,  leavinga  deep, 
dead  furrow  in  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  rows.  I)igging 
the  holes  is  a  small  matter,  when  the  ground  is  thus  prepared.  In- 
deed, we  have  known  holes  to  be  made  by  running  a  common  road- 
scraper  across  the  ridges. 

Trees  planted  upon  ridges  prepared  as  above,  find  plenty  of  food 
for  the  young  rootlets  to  seize  upon,  and  are  in  no  danffer  of  get- 
ting the  consumption  from  wet  leet  Before  planting,  the  ends  of 
the  roots  should  be  cut  off  smoothlv,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting  on 
the  under  side,  and/r<wi  the  trunk,  and  all  bruises  or  scars  should 
be  smoothly  pared  off. 

The  holes  should  be  dug  so  deep  that  the  roots  of  the  tree,  when 
set,  shall  be  covered  about  one  inch  deeper  than  they  were  in  the 
nursery.  When  the  ground  settles  it  will  leave  them  at  the  same 
depth  as  before  removal.  In  planting,  the  tree  should  be  held  so 
as  to  lean  toward  the  southwest,  (the  prevaling  winds  being  from 
that  quarter,^  and  by  leaning  the  tree  in  that  direction  the  sun's 
rays  will  be  less  likely  to  scdd  the  trunk  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  borer.  The  roots  should  be  spread  out  in  their  natural  position, 
and  the  earth  well  filled  in  about  them  by  hand,  that  there  may  be 
no  cavities  left  for  air,  dry  mold  and  canker.  The  earth  should  be 
moderately  pressed  about  the  roots,  and  the  tree  firmlv  fixed  in  the 
soiL  In  spring  planting,  the  surface  should  be  left  like  a  shallow 
basin  around  the  tree.  In  the  fall,  a  mound,  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  high,  should  be  raised  around  the  tree,  which  answers  as  a 
brace,  ana  prevents  the  water  from  standing  about  the  roots  and 
the  frost  from  heaving  the  tree  out  in  thje  spring.  After  the  ground 
has  settled  in  the  spring,  the  mound  should  w  levelled  down  and 
the  surface  left  ajs  m  spring  planting.  The  trees  should  then  be 
mulched  )whether  planted  in  tall  or  spring)  with  long  manure,  half 
rotten  straw  or  chip  manure.  There  is  nothing  like  mulching  for 
newlj  transplanted  trees,  and  it  should  be  apphed  to  the  depth  of 
four  inches,  covering  the  ground  to  the  full  circumference  ot  the  hole 
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dug.  When  winter  sets  in,  the  mulching  should  be  removed  from 
about  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  to  prevent  mice  from  girdling  it. 

Fall  planting,  if  well  done,  and  the  tree  protected  by  a  mound 
of  eartn,  is  pmerable  to  spring.  The  tree  starts  earlier  in  the 
spring,  and  makes  a  better  growth  the  first  vear.  Farmers  haVe 
more  time  than  in  the  spring)  w^d  the  stocks  of  trees  in  the  nurseries 
are  fuller  in  the  fall,  affording  a  better  choice  than  at  the  time  in 
the  spring  when  fSarmers  generally  make  their  purchases,  for  th^ 
usually  put  off  tree  planting  until  after  putting  in  their  spring 
crops ;  and  sometimes,  in  wet  seasons,  they  cannot  plant  at  all,  but 
are  obb'ged  to  wait  another  year,  while  a  wet  spring  gives  newly 
planted  trees  an  impetus  which  is  felt  for  years. 

Oom  is  the  best  cto©  to  raise  in  a  young  orchard,  the  first  two 
years  after  {^anting.  The  cultivation  neoeesary  for  the  com  is  just 
what  is  needed  bv  the  trees^  and  they  are  shaded  by  the  com  du- 
ring the  hot  weatner  of  July  and  August.  Potatoes,  or  some  crop 
which  requires  good  cultivation  during  the  summer  months,  should, 
follow  the  oom,  or,  if  desired,  the  ground  can  be  wholly  given  up 
to  the  orchard,  plowing  the  ^rouna  lightly  in  the  spring  and  stir- 
ring it  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer  with  the  shovel  plow 
or  cultivator.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  top  of  the  tree,  at 
the  time  of  planting,  should  be  shortened  back  in  prop<Htion  as  the 
roots  had  been  shortened  in  taking  the  tree  up,  preserving  the 
eonilibriiim  between  the  roots  and  the  top.  A  ffood  rule  is,  to  cut 
on  what  would  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  last  year's  growth. 
To  many  people  this  appears  but  little  short  of  barlwons,  but  "  a 
good  surgeon  never  sjpares  the  knife." 

About  aU  the  pranin^  trees  require  is  to  keep  the  limbs  fron^ 
inteiierin^  with  each  omer.  The  worst  time  to  prune  is  in  tiiie 
spring,  when  the  sap  is  starting.  Fall,  on  the  Tiniole,  or  rather 
from  midsummer  to  the  middle  of  autumn,  is  about  the  beet  time. 
If  an  appUcatton  of  ^^  shellac  point"  (gum  from  shellac,  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  making  it  about  as  thick  as  common  paint)  is  made  to 
Uie  wound,  pnming  can  be  done  at  any  time,  and  t^,  or  grafts 
ing-wax,  should  always  be  applied  to  the  wound  when  a  limb  over 
an  inch  through  is  cut  oA 

Trees  should  be  kept  cultivated  until  they  come  into  full  bear- 
ing. Never  sow  grass  or  email  grain  among  them  before  that  time. 
If  seeded  down,  after  the  trees  are  in  bearing,  the  grass  where 
mown  should  not  be  taken  off  the  gronnd,  but  strewn  over  the 
ground,  around  the  trees,  as  mulching  or  manure. 

In  selecting  trees  for  an  orchard,  choose  young,  thrifty  trees,  that 
have  been  grown  where  they  have  plenty  of  room,  witJi  low,  sym- 
metrical heads,  branching  out  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
above  ground*  K  you  have  but  a  short  Stance  to  move  trees. 
and  can  «t  them  taken  up  ^th  nearly  all  their  roots,  if  you  will 
take  gooa  care  of  them  while  out  of  the  ground,  not  suffering  the 
roots  to  dry  in  the  least,  dig  broad  holes  and  set  them  with  th^ 
—86 
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greatest  possible  care,  shortenisg  in  the  tope  seyerely,  it  will,  per- 
haps, pay  to  plant  a  few  large  trees ;  but  for  a  healthy,  permanent 
orchard,  trees  three  and  four  years  old,  are  decidedly  the  best 
The  trunk  of  a  low-headed  tree  is  shaded  from  the  hot  suns  of 
summer,  is  less  exposed  to  the  sudden  changes  of  winter,  is  less 
affected  by  our  hign  winds,  the  firuit  is  less  Imely  to  be  blown  off^ 
is  more  easily  gathered,  and  the  ground  as  well  as  the  trunk  is 
shaded  by  the  top,  protecting  it  from  drought  and  preventing  the 
growth  of  weeds. 

Twenty-five  feet  apart  is  a  good  distance  to  plant  Close  plant- 
ing is  recommended  by  all  experienced  orcmurdists.  Bv  it  the 
trees  protect  each  other,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  of  the  same 
number  of  trees  is  lessened :  but  upon  the  j^rairie,  a  belt  of  timber 
around  the  orchard  should  be  commenced  simultaneously  with  the 
orchard.  The  silver  maple  is  a  rapid-growing,  round-h^ed  treeL 
perfectly  hardy,  and  does  not  sucker.  By  planting  two-vear  old 
trees  of  it,  a  good  wind-breaker  can  be  obtained  at  a  small  price^ 
which  will  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  fimn.  The 
ffray  willow  grows  very  rapidly,  and  is  perfectly  hardv.  Where 
Siis  cannot  be  had,  the  cotton  wood  may  be  planted,  and  will  make 
a  good  protection.  It  is  not  as  dean  and  desirable  a  tree  as  the 
silver  maple,  and  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  suckering.  But 
the  most  effectual,  as  well  as  beautiful  protection,  is  a  belt  or  belts 
of  evergreen,  composed  of  the  Norway  spruce  or  axbor  viicBy  with 
Scotch  or  Austrian  pines  intermixed  among  them.  The  time  is 
soon  comiAg  when  evergreens  wUl  be  afforded  at  a  price  that  will 
enable  every  farmer  to  protect  his  orchard  and  beautifv  his  home 
with  them,  and,  in  cultivating  these,  he  will  also  be  cultivating  in 
his  family  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  We  come  now  to  varieties. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  varieties  are  as  many  as  the  firmer  needs ;  more 
than  that  number  will  only  be  a  source  of  trouble  and  care.  Nur- 
serymen are  yearlv  cutting  down  their  lists,  and  discarding  all  ex- 
cept those  adaptea  to  this  climate,  hardmeas  being  an  absSute  es- 
sential. We  would  recommend  the  following  named  varieties,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand — those  considered  most  valuable, 
for  say  twelve  or  fifteen  varieties,  coming  Jirst  on  the  list,  consider- 
ing hardiness,  jH-oductiveness  and  quality. 

Fob  Northern  Illniois. — Summer—  Carolina  Bed  June,  Sweet 
June,  Keswick  Codlin,  Benoni,  and  (on  day  soil)  Early  Harvest. 
J^oZZ— Saint  Lawrence,  Snow,  Maiden's  Blush,  Lowell,  Fall  Swaar, 
Bailey's  Sweet,  or  Ramsdell's  Sweet.  Winter — ^Dominie,  Wagner, 
Jonathan  Roman  Stem,  Fulton,  Winesap,  Willow  Twig,  Tahnan 
Sweet,  White  Pippin. 

Fob  Central  Illinois. — jSummer — Early  Harvest,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Carolina  Red  June,  Sweet  June,  Blocking,  Benoni,  Sum- 
mer Pearmain.  Autv/mn — Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Trenton  Early, 
Snow,  Bailey's  Sweet,  Fall  Swaar.     Wmter — ^Dominie,  Jonathan, 
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Eoman  Stem,  White  Pippin,  White  Bellflower,  Milam,  English 
Golden^uBset,  Smith's  Cider,  Kaule's  Janet,  Willow  Iwig, 
White  Winter  Pearnudn. 

Fob  Southern  Illinois. — Summet — Early  Harvest,  Carolina 
Red  June,  Red  Astrachan,  Keswick  Oodlin,  American  Summer 
Pearmain.  FaU — ^Maiden's  BlusV  Rambo,  Buckingham,  Snow. 
mnter — ^Wineeap,  Milam,  White  W  inter  Pearmain,  reek's  Pleas- 
ant, Pryor's  Red,  Carolina,  Willow  Twig,  Limber  Twig,  Raule's 
Janet,  Little  Romanite. 

The  apple  being  the  orchard  fruit  for  Illinois,  I  have  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  cultivation  of  other  fruits. 

The  same  general  treatment  (with  such  variations  as  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  cultivator,)  wul 
answer  for  the  pear,  plum  and  cherry.  For  tne  special  treatment 
of  those  fruits,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  "Transactions  of 
the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society."  Every  man  who  has  an 
orchard,  or  who  intends  to  plant  one,  should  become  a  member  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  renew  his  membership  yearly, 
by  doing  which  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  publishea 
*'  Transactions  "  of  the  Society ;  and  if  he  is  not  able  to  attend  the 
yearly  meetings  of  the  Society,  he  will  get  a  full  report  of  all  the 
discussions  participated  in  by  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced 
horticulturists  in  the  West. 

Gathbbing  and  Stobing  Fsurr. — AU  fruit  should  be  carefully 
gathered  by  hand.  Shaking  and  pounding  the  trees  is  not  only  an 
injury  to  the  fruit,  but  also  to  the  tree. 

Summer  and  fall  fruits  must  be  very  carefully  handled,  and 
marketed  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  gathered.  The  barrels 
or  packages  should  be  perfectly^  clean  and  packed  as  full  as  possi- 
ble, tighSy  headed,  that  the  fruit  may  be  kept  in  its  place  while  in 
transitu. 

Winter  fruit  may  be  left  in  a  cool,  dry  room,  in  shallow  heaps, 
for  a  week  or  two,  to  throw  off  the  sweat  or  surplus  moisture,  after 
which  it  should  be  assorted  and  packed  in  clean,  dry  barrels,  (if 
for  shipping,)  the  barrels  well  filled,  and  the  heads  tightly  pressed 
in  upon  the  fruit  and  headed  up.  If  for  home  consumption,  or 
long  keeping  for  spring  or  summer  market,  it  may  be  packed  in 
barrels  as  for  shipping,  and  left  as  long  as  frost  will  admit  in  an 
out-building,  but  when  there  is  danger  of  freezing,  it  should  be 
stored  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar.  Or,  instead  of  packing  in  barrels,  it 
may  be  taken  immediately  to  a  dry,  airy  cellar,  laid  u^on  shelves 
or  traps  in  layers  two  to  four  deep,  the  shelves  being  m  tiers,  one 
above  the  other.  This  latter  arrangement  affords  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  examining  the  fruit  during  the  winter,  and  of  removing 
decaying  specimens.  When  placed  on  shelves,  as  above,  the  cellar 
windows  should  be  raised  in  mild,  dry  weather,  for  the  admission 
of  fresh  air. 
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ORCHARDS  IN  ILLINOIS. 


By  W.  0.  Wllqq,  Moro,  Mftdison  oountj,  QUnoU. 


Given  a  State  nearly  400  miles  in  len^ — 878,  say  the  geogra- 
phers— ^bearing  on  one  extremity  the  pme  and  cranberry  of  the 
North,  and  on  the  other  the  cypress  and  cane  of  the  South — stretch- 
ing from  the  latitude  of  Waaxungton  to  that  of  Boston — ^alternately 
swept  by  the  cold  winds  of  the  Arctic  circle,  or  fiuined  by  the 
warm  airs  of  the  Gulf— its  climate  modified  by  immense  plains, 
dense  forests  and  girting  rivers — ^its  soil  as  varied^  from  the  sands 
of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  limestone  of  the  Mississippi  bluffs,  and 
from  the  black  soil  of  Central  Illinois  to  the  white  land  of  Effypt 
— given  all  these  varieties  of  climate,  soil  and  surface,  and  we  have 
a  sufficiently  arduous  task  to  advise  wisely  in  the  matter  of  or- 
chards. 

No  man,  unless  he  have  more  personal  knowledge  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Prairie  State  than  the  writer  hereof  believes  he  or 
any  other  possesses,  can  be  deemed  competent  to  the  task.  All  he 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  add  to  his  own  experience  the  observation  he 
has  been  able  to  make  of  the  experience  of  others,  and  to  deduce 
therefrom  rules  sufficiently  ffeneral  for  our  whole  vast  extent  of 
latitude,  and  occasionally  particular  enough  to  apply  to  localities. 

It  is  a  common  fault  of  our  agriculturju,  as  well  as  other  writers, 
to  generalize  too  much  from  their  own  experience.  If  A  has  poor 
success  in  wheat  growing  upon  a  given  soil,  he  believes  ana  de- 
clares that  B,  0,  D,  and  tne  rest  of  the  alphabet,  will  do  no  better 
on  different  soib,  and  perhaps  in  a  different  latitude.  Perhaps  in 
no  way  have  the  valuable  facts  adduced  by  practical  men  been  ren- 
dered so  valueless  and  even  injurious  as  by  the  unscientific  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  handled  by  their  originators.  One 
of  two  results  has  followed :  either  the  writer  destroys  his  own  in- 
fiuence  by  his  vague  and  wild  assumptions,  or  leads  the  credulous 
into  erroneous  and  ruinous  practical  conclusions. 

I  cannot  expect  to  entirely  avoid  this  almost  universal  error,  but 
I  will  do  what  I  think  every  writer  on  rural  affairs  should.  I  will 
give  my  own  point  of  view,  that  the  reader  may  make  his  own 
abatements  for  differences  between  him  and  myselfl 
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My  orchard  is  situated  a  few  miles  soutli  of  tlie  39tli  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  very  near  the  90th  of  longitude,  west  of  Greenwich, 
which  places  it  on  the  northern  line  of  ''llgypt."  It  is  a  few  miles 
west  ot  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Kas- 
kaskia ;  is  six  miles  from  the  bluffs  that  skirt  the  great  "  American 
Bottom,"  and  nine  from  the  Mississippi.  It  is  on  the  white  soil  of 
Egypt,  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  narrow  prairie,  lies  high  and  dry 
on  the  ridge  between  two  creeks,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  north  and 
east  by  young  woods,  and  on  the  west  by  a  few  locust  and  walnut 
trees,  it  was  set  out  in  various  years,  1822, 1837, 1843, 1858,  etc 
The  most  extreme  cold  recorded  here  was  that  of  January,  1866, 
when  the  thermometer  sank  22  deg.  below  zero,  whilst  the  extreme 
heat  has  never  exceeded  100  deg.  above.  The  winter  of  1830-'31 
was,  however,  probably  as  severe  as  the  one  mentioned,  and  Dr. 
Engleman,  of  St.  Louis,  (twenty  miles  distant,)  records  as  the  se- 
verest cold  ever  known  in  his  observations,  25  deg.,  which  was  on 
the  8th  February,  1835.  These  facts  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind,  as  they  will  all  have  an  influence  upon  the  facts  I  adduce 
and  the  views  I  advance. 

I  shall  consider  in  this  essay  the  Apple,  the  Pear  and  Peach,  as 
the  three  most  valuable  and  important  fruits  of  our  State,  and  as 
kinds  generally  known  and  planted  in  orchard  quantities. 

I.  Apple  Obohabds.-^I.  The  Selection  of  Trees. — ^In  seleetiDg 
trees  I  regard  as  a  prime  requisite  stocks  grown  from  the  seed  of 
a  hardy  and  vigorous  variety.  The  Mimn  is  said  to  be  such  an 
one  by  our  old  settlers.  One  gentleman  I  know  of  prefers  the  Gil- 
pin as  making  the  best  roots.  My  own  exjjerience  would  lead  me 
to  choose  the  Pryor^s  Ked,  as  in  my  orchard  it  "  still  stands  strong  " 
and  faithful,  forty  years  after  planting. 

**  Qaod  noo  imber  edar,  non  AqoUo  impoteni 
Posait  diruere." 

As  regards  the  best  mode  of  propagation,  I  do  not  find  in  my 
own  or  others'  experience  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  subject  has 
not,  I  think,  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  should  have 
more  discussion  in  our  horticultural  meetings.  The  objects  to  be 
attained  are  a  perfect,  and  consequently  healthy  and  long-lived 
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As  regards  the  kinds  and  quantity  of  each,  that  must  vary  with 
the  location  and  purpose  of  the  orchard.  If  it  be  for  family  use, 
the  main  object  will  be  to  have  a  succession  of  good  eating  and 
cooking  apples  through  the  season,  with  less  attention  to  abundant 
bearing,  nne  appearance  and  evenness  in  ripeninff  than  in  the  case 
of  market  fruit.  The  usual  number  is  one  hundred  trees,  which 
is  a  larger  number  than  is  necessary  for  most  families,  but  is  an 
error  on  the  safe  side.  For  market  purposes,  one  thousand  trees 
is  the  conventional  number;  and  here  we  want  abundant  bearers, 
showy  fruit,  ripening  simultaneouslvj  and  not  too  tender  to  bear 
transportation.  If  but  one  market  is  had  in  view,  the  peculiar 
wants  and  tastes  there  represented  should  be  noted  and  attended 
to.  Early  fhiits  should  not  be  planted  in  too  large  a  proportion. 
They  cannot  wait  on  a  glutted  market. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  may  proceed  to  enumerate 
varieties. 

Here  is  a  list  of  fruits  which  will  pass  muster  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other,  and  did  so  at  tne  late  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Horticultural  Society.  They  were  equally  favored  by  the 
Merimec  and  State  Horticultural  Societies  of  Missouri : 

1.  Early  Haryest  4.  Winesap. 

2.  Carolina  Red  June.  5.  Raule's  Janet. 
8.  Maiden's  Blush 

This  list,  though  imperfect  in  the  matter  of  succession,  would 
perhaps  be  the  safest  for  an  inexperienced  orchardist  desirous  of 
starting  a  market  orchard,  and  with  the  addition  of  another  &I1 
apple,  would  answer  tolerably  well  for  family  use.  At  any  rate, 
it  would  form  the  nucleus,  and  the  varieties  merein  enumerated  a 
principal  part  of  the  orchards  in  Illinois. 

The  following  list  is  more  perfect  in  the  matter  of  succession, 
but  would  not  be  received  with  the  same  unanimity,  although  not 
fSar  from  it : 

For  Market    Familj  Use. 

1.  Barlj  Harvest 50  6 

a.  BedAstrachan 60  5 

8.  Carolina  Red  June 50  5 

4^  American  Summer  Pearmain 50  5 

5.  Maiden's  Blush 50  5 

6.  Eambo 50  5 

7.  YeUow  BeUflower 50  5 

8.  Winesap 150  16 

9.  Rau]e*sJanet 260  26 

10.  White  Winter  Pearmain , 100  10 

11.  WinowTwig 100  10 

l±    GUpin 50  5 

1000  100 

I  would  consider  this  a  safe  list,  not  only  for  family  use,  but,  if 
the  owner  wishes  to  be  in  the  market  all  the  season,  for  market 
purposes  also,  for  every  part  of  Illinois. 

To  this,  of  course,  would  be  added  tiie  foyorite  apples  of  that 
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particular  part  of  the  State  in  which  the  orchard  might  be  planted ; 
Dut  these  L  will  not  undertake  to  Bpecify. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  each  kind,  I  would  raise  about  in  the  pro- 
portion given  above,  which  would  give  two-tenths  to  summer,  one- 
tenth  to  autumn,  and  seven-tenths  to  winter  fruit. 

2»  LocaUon. — As  a  tree  exists  in  two  elements — earth  and  air — 
ifQ  mnfit  have  regard,  in  the  location  of  am  orchard,  to  soil  and 
climate.  Ab  regards  the  latter,  it  is  modified  in  any  given  latitude 
by  water,  woods,  or  other  protection,  elevation  or  aspect.  The  ins- 
pect everywhere,  I  suspect,  and  certainly  here  in  Egypt,  should 
DC  to  the  north-west ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  a  matter  of  prime 
importance.  The  elevation  is  much  more  important  An  onward 
should,  in  this  State,  be  on  the  highest  possible  local  elevation^ 
where  the  cold  and  frost-laden  air  cannot  ascend,  but  will  drift 
down  the  hollows  and  slopes  to  the  low  grounds.  Protection  by 
natural  woods,  planted  belts,  hedges  and  close  fences,  is  compara- 
tively imimportant  in  Egypt,  but  apparently  of  vital  necessity  on 
the  wide  prairies  of  Central  and  Northern  Illinois.  I  think  this 
need  has  increased  with  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  State, 
which  has  evidently  made  the  country  and  atmosphere  drier. 
There  is  less  water  to  give  out  latent  heat  in  freezmg,  to  keep 
down  warmth  in  a  thaw,  and  wrap  in  vapor  the  tender  buds  of 
autumn  and  spring  time.  For  this  reason,  I  suspect,  the  peach 
crop  is  more  n'equently  destroyed  than  formerly.  However  this 
may  be,  ours  is  what  Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmos,  (vol.  I,  p.  328,) 
calls  a  "  continental  climate,"  and  we  are  of  those  who,  as  he  says, 
"  seem  almost  condemned,  as  Dante  expresses  himself, 

*  A  Aufferir  tormeati  «tldi  e  gddi ; ' " 

or,  as  Milton  perhaps  imitated,  to 


•  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  chtnge 


Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  chaDge  more  fierce." 

To  mitigate  these  torments,  for  ourselves  and  our  orchards,  pro- 
tection is  Sways  desirable.  The  effect  of  water  to  the  windward 
side  is  of  great  utility,  and  should  always  be  sought  St.  Joseph, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  above  the  latitude  of 
forty-two  deg.,  is  practically  more  than  two  degrees  south  of  that 
line,  owing  to  the  tempering  influence  of  the  lake,  and  sends 
30,000  bushels  of  peaches  to  tne  Chicago  market,  when  the  broad 
and  fertile  plains  of  Central  Illinois  can  hardly  supply  its  own 
wants.  The  same  is  true  in  a  less  degree  of  the  apple  crop.  The 
bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  and  Dlinois  rivers  would  apj)ear  on  this 
account  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  fruit,  and  such,  in  fact,  are 
the  accounts  we  receive  from  tnose  points. 

The  choice  of  soil  for  apple  trees  in  Illinois  is  a  matter  of  minor 
importance.  Our  dry  soils  all  grow  the  apple  tree  well ;  the  white 
soil  which  prevails  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  which  I  judge  to  be 
not  unlike  the  ^^ barrens''  of  the  center  and  norths  in  its  fruit- 
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growiBg  capacity  is  the  best ;  but  nearly  all  will  answer,  that  is  on 
a  site  otherwise  adapted  to  orcharding. 

8.  PrepardHon  of  Soil, — I  think  that  for.  the  present,  at  least, 
nothing  more  than  good,  thorough,  deep  culture  will  pay ;  sub- 
soiling  will  prove  remunerative;  under^iraining  will  not,  until 
luid  is  worth  more  per  acre  than  it  is  now  in  most  sections.  The 
double  Michigan,  or  Maples'  suh«oiler,  after  a  common  plow,  is 
the  best  j^resent  prescription,  I  think,  for  orchard  land.  I  think 
it  better,  if  possible,  to  leave  a  dead  furrow  where  the  future  row 
is  to  be,  and  then,  by  a  second  plowing,  to  throw  up  a  ridge  over  it 

4.  JPlantmg  should  be  done  in  the  faU  or  sprmg,  as  most  con- 
venient. It  is  better,  prol^ibly,  to  have  the  trees  dug,  shortened 
in,  and  root  pruned,  in  the  autumn,  whether  set  out  then  or  onl^ 
"heeled  in."  If^  as  Mr.  landley  teUs  us  in  his  "Theory  of  Horti- 
culture,'' the  roots  of  a  plant,  when  not  frozen,  "  are  perpetually 
attracting  food  from  the  earth,"  it  seems  rational  that  tne  result  of 
this  process  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  performed  under  the 
alter^  conditions  which  must  accompany  the  plant  during  its 
srowth  in  the  following  summer.  It  seems  probable  that  a  tree 
left  standing  xmtil  spring  may  gather  more  kkmI  thfm  the  short- 
^led-in  branches  can  weu  receive,  or  the  shortened  roots  continue 
to  supply,  and  thus  a  double  shock  be  dven  to  the  vitality  of  the 
tree,  which  fall  digging  would  avoid.  j3ut  this  I  leave  for  more 
experienced  horti^turists  to  decide.  I  would  plant  trees,  for 
convenience  in  cultivation,  e^ui-distant  in  both  directions,  and  at 
the  distance  of  30  or  88  feet  m  Southern  Illinois,  and  perhaps  20 
to  26  feet  on  the  prairies  northward ;  I  have  not  yet  tned  the  ex- 
periment, but  am  of  the  opinion  that  even  in  Egypt  it  might  be 
found  profitable  to  plant  at  20  feet  distant,  and  then  cut  out  three- 
quarters  of  the  trees,  when  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  leaving  the 
remaining  trees  40  feet  apart.  In  finding  the  places  of  the  trees, 
I  first  find  the  outside  rows  all  round,  and  the  places  of  the  trees 
therein ;  the  inside  rows,  of  course,  must  conform.  K  the  orchard 
is  to  be  a  square  of  20  trees  each  way,  for  instance,  I  would  first 
fix  the  place  of  a  comer  tree,  and  the  direction  of  a  side  therefrom, 
and  measure  off  88  rods  in  that  direction,  marking  each  two  rods, 
by  driving  down  a  small  stake,  that  would  give  a  new  comer,  ana 
a  base  for  further  operations.  I  would  then  measure  from  each 
end  of  this  base  line^  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  in  the  direction  I 
wanted  the  orchard,  driving  down  stakes  as  before ;  this  would 

S've  two  more  sides  and  the  two  remaining  comers,  which,  if  in 
e  right  places,  would  be  just  88  rods  apart  If  not  so,  I  would 
correct  the  error  by  giving  half  to  each  of  the  two  sides  last  found, 
and  changing  their  direction  to  conform ;  having  these  right,  the 
fourth  side  is  found,  and  can  be  staked  off  in  the  same  way.  From 
these  outside  rows  of  stakes,  the  place  of  every  tree  in  the  orchard 
can  be  readily  found,  either  by  sighting  oa*  measuring  firom  a  stake 
to  its  opposite;  if  you  measure,  ^ways  meaeurs  in  Uie  $ame  direo- 
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Uon.  Then  dig  the  holes  of  snflBcient  Bize  to  take  the  trees'  roots 
in  readily,  and  we  are  ready  for  jjlanting.  Do  not  take  out  the 
stake  to  dig  the  hole,  but  keep  it  driven  down  with  the  back  of  the 
spade,  that  you  may  know  the  exact  place  of  the  tree. 

In  setting  out,  I  would  prefer  to  Keep  trees  of  the  same  kind 
and  the  same  season  together,  either  by  rows  or  squares — the  ear- 
liest nearest  the  entrance  to  the  orchard,  the  latest  fiirthest  off,  to 
avoid  knocking  off  later  fruit  in  passing  to  earlier.  I  cut  off  any 
broken  roots  with  a  smooth  cut  under  and  outward,  and  shorten 
in  the  branches  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  roots  by  a  smooth 
cut  outward,  and  slantmg  up  just  above  an  outside  bud.    I  would 

S've  the  tree  its  own  way  as  to  the  hight  of  its  head,  which  I 
ink  will  give,  generally,  a  trunk  of  from  three  to  four  feet.  H 
exposed  to  high  winds,  a  lower  head  might  be  made  than  in  a  more 
protected  situation.  We  should  guard  against  going  into  extremes. 
Admitting  that  low  heads  are  more  quickly  formed,  more  accessi- 
ble, shade  the  trunk  better,  and  are  less  racked  by  winds,  we  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  they  are. more  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  will 
have  more  unripened  and  uncolored  fruit 

The  tree  being  ready  and  the  hole  deepened  or  filled  up  so  as  tc 
bring  the  collar  of  the  tree  even  with  or  a  little  above  the  surfiace, 
I  puD  out  the  stake,  place  the  tree  where  it  stood,  and,  holding  it 
upright,  have  another  person  pour  mellow  earth  over  the  roots, 
straightening  out  any  tent  roots,  and  occasionally  shaking  the 
tree,  without  raising  it,  to  settle  the  earth  among  the  roots,  until 
they  are  covered.  I  sot  up,  while  tiie  hole  is  filling,  a  couple 
ot  good  white-oak  stakes,  about  two  and  one-half  inches  square  and 
five  feet  long,  on  the  southwest  and  northeast  of  the  tree,  the  for 
mer  of  which  protects  the  trunk  from  the  sun's  rays  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  daj,  and  both  of  which,  where  the  orchard  is  square 
with  the  cardinal  points,  protect  from  the  singletree  of  the  com 
plow,  running  north,  south,  east  or  west.  I  fill  u])  the  hole  even 
with  the  surfjEtce^  then  press  the  earth  down  around  Uie  trunk 
enough  to  hold  it  firm  until  the  earth  settles,  and  then  put  on 
loose  earth  again,  filling  up  an  inch  or  so  above  the  collar.  Mulch 
ing  I  find  beneficial  in  me  late  spring  planting,  and  in  fidl  planting 
a  cone  of  earth  around  the  tree  would  probab^'^  be  useful  in  Nortfc 
ern  and  Central  Illinois. 

6.  Oulture. — ^Indian  com  is  the  best  crop,  I  think,  to  cultivate 
with  apple  trees.  It  insures  frequent  plowing  and  shade,  while 
the  trees  are  young,  and  pays,  in  part,  at  least,  me  expense  of  cul- 
tivation and  use  of  hmd.  Besides  tne  incidentiQ  oulture  tbev  receive 
in  this  way,  I  dig  about  the  trees  inside  the  stakes  wim  hoe  oi 
spade,  once  or  twice  during  the  season.  I  prune  a  little,  generally 
in  the  winter,  as  the  most  convenient  season,  taking  out  cross  limM 
and  sprouts.  I  am  inclined  to  ^hink  that  with  trees  of  slender  and 
inordinate  growth,  shortening  in  could  be  practic^ed  with  benefit  to 
future  gatherers  of  frmt 
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The  com  crop  may  be  contiDiied  as  long  as  it  can  be  profitably 
grown,  say  five  or  six  years,  after  which  the  orchard  should  be 
regularly  cultivated  by  stated  plowings,  to  keep  up  a  regular  and 
even  growth.  The  frequency  of  cultivation  depends  on  the  varie- 
ties pEinted.  The  Early  Harvest  and  Newtown  Pippin  need  high 
culture  and  occasionul  lime  and  manure.  The  Raule^s  Janet  is  apt 
to  crack  open  if  the  trees  are  cultivated  over  much. 

6.  After  Maixagement. — ^Yearly  pruning,  occasional  ]jlowing 
sad  manure  once  in  five  or  six  years,  will  keep  the  orchard  in  good 
bearing  and  growing  condition.  Yearly  washings  of  the  trunk  and 
larger  brancnes  witn  soft  soap  or  sal  soda  and  water  will  paj^,  I 
think,  in  health  and  handsome  appearance,  and  will  guard  agamst 
insects.  The  latter  pest  however,  from  my  own  experience,  1  am 
inclined  to  think  only  a  consequence  of  diseased  txees,  and  to  be 
best  guarded  against  by  health  m  the  trees. 

n.  Peab  Oim^hards. — Pears  are  things  we  talk  more  of  than 
ve  know,  and  the  glorious  uncertainty  which  attends  their  culture 
makes  it  almost  gaming  with  nature.  Their  cultivation  is  not  yet 
nnderetood,  and  1  will  venture  a  few  remarks. 

Selection  of  Trees. — ^I  should  want  healthy,  hardy  stocks,  from 
native  pears,  not  subject  to  blight.  Quince  stocks  are  no  object  in 
a  State  the  size  of  Illinois.  I  would  like  them  budded  and  one 
year  old,  with  low  heads  and  healthy  bark  and  leaves.  As  to 
kinds,  the  following  is  as  good  a  list  as  can  be  made  out,  I  think,  at 
present,  for  the  entire  State : 


1.    Doyenne  (TEte, 

5.    Louise  Bonne  de  Jertey, 

2.    Bartlett, 

6.    Seckel, 

a.    White  Doyenne, 

1    Winter  Nells. 

4    FltndBh  Beauty, 

More  native  pears  mav  be  found  expedient  hereafter.  In  South- 
em  Illinois  we  would  aad  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  tt>  the  list, 
and,  perhaps,  the  Bell  Lucrative  would  suit  the  whole  State. 

The  same  general  rules  as  regards  location^  jn'epa/ration  (yfsoU^ 
vlatUingy  cuwurey  and  after  treatment^  will  apply  to  pears  that  we 
nave  riven  concerning  apples,  with  some  modincations.  The  soil 
shoula  have  plenty  of  clay  in  it,  yet  not  be  wet.  The  trees  should 
be  planted  twenty-five  feet  i^Murt  They  shonld  neither  be  pruned 
nor  cultivated  so  much  as  apples. 

As  to  the  blight,  when  doctors  so  woftilly  disagree,  it  is  best  to 
say  nothing,  save  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
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touched  by  the  pruning  knife,  are  what  I  would  prefer  for  trees, 
Ab  to  varieties,  there  ifi  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion*  Nainec 
are  much  confosed.  A  peach  suitable  for  one  purDoee  will  not  be  foi 
another.  Some  very  excellent  varieties  for  fimuy  use  wiU  not  en- 
dure raUroad  carriage.  The  following  varieties  are  found  in  every 
list,  and  may  constitute  a  nucleus : 

1.  Large  Sariy  Tork,  8.    Ltie  Orftwted. 

2.  Early  Crawford. 

The  following  list  would  find  many  friends  in  this  section : 

1.  Troth's  Early,  6.  Late  Crawford, 

a.  Large  Early  Tork,  7.  Old  Mixoo  Frt^ 

8.  Early  Crawford,  8.  Smock, 

4.  Bergen's  Yellow,  9.  Heath  COng. 

6.  George  Fourth, 

This  is  for  market  purposes.  The  Grosse  Mignonne,  Horn 
White,  and  the  Eareripes,  might  be  added  for  fieffnily  use. 

Location. — ^The  peach  being  the  most  tender  of  our  common  frmtB, 
special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  location.  First,  it  should  be  ai 
lugh  as  possible,  with  a  northwest  a^ct,  and,  if  possible,  a  sheet  d 
water  to  the  west  or  north-west  The  soil  best  suited  is  a  88n(h 
one,  says  Dr.  "Warder.  Hollows  leading  out  north  and  west  shoufl 
be  avoided,  as  the  winds  blowing  up  them  may  prevent  the  natural 
down-flow  of  cold  airj  and  cause  injury  by  frosts. 

Prepa/rationof  Sod. — ^The  same  as  for  apple  orchards. 

Planting. — 'Die  trees  should  be  taken  up  in  the  fiiU,*  (theroote 
trimmed  and  the  limbs  shortened,)  heeled  in  carefully  and  set  out  is 
the  spring  twenty  feet  apart.  Dr.  Warder  recommends  cutting  the 
entire  tree  off  "Doot  leg  high"  when  setting  out — ^a  doctrine  from 
which  I  respectftdly  dissent.  I  would  prrfer  to  shorten  in,  seyerely, 
reducing  the  tree  to  a  leader  and  laterals  so  as  to  avoid  forks  as  mm 
as  possible. 

OuUure. — This  should  be  nearly  the  same  as  for  i^ple  tiea 
Com,  however,  can  be  only  raised  to  advantage  for  two  or  three 
years — the  trees  bein^  closer  together,  and  making  a  much  mow 
rapid  growth  than  apple  trees. 

After  McmigemerU. — ^There  should  be  annual  pruning  vsA 
"shortening  in,''  according  to  Downing's  method,  by  cutting  off 
&^&rv  spring  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  last  year's  growth  Dr. 
Hull,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  shortening  in  is  not  neceesaij 
in  the  West  A  yearlv  application  of  air-slacked  linie,  leached  asta 
or  tobacco  stems  should  oe  made  to  tlie  roots  of  the  trees inspring 
to  keep  off  the  borer.    The  fruit,  if  not  sufficienfly  thinned  by  pro- 

*Iii  ftddHionto  what  Ihsre  said  eonoemiiiff  fkll  nlMtimr.  I  wonld  Add  aoiioliiin 
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mug  and  ehortenin^  in,  mnst  be  thinned,  if  yon  wonld  have  the 
finest,  to  one  on  a  twig,  and  that,  Bays  Mr.  Starr,  shonld  be  the  one 
nearest  the  base  of  the  twi^. 

In  a  brief  article  like  this,  mnch  can  only  be  hinted  at  or  left  un- 
sud,  and  tlie  reader,  for  futner  information,  must  be  referred  to  the 
many  and  ample  sources  of  information  existing  in  the  pages  of  onr 
fruit  books  and  fanner's  papers ;  in  the  practical  discussions  of  our 
hordcultnral  societies,  ana  in  the  instructive  conversation  (as  I  have 
found  it)  of  onr  genial  horticulturists,  beneath  the  shadow  of  their 
own  vine  and  fig  tree* 
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MARKET  GARDENING. 


By  Dr.  H.  SoHiom,  Bloomiogton,  Dlinoii. 


I  have  the  pleasure  again  to  address  you  on  the  very  important 
Bubiect  of  Market  Qaroening.  Much  has  been  said  and  done  al- 
ready on  this  subject,  but  there  is  always  something  new. 

A  market  garden  should  be  always  located,  in  order  to  make  it 
profitable,  near  a  large  or  compactly  built  ci^,  in  order  to  bring 
your  proaucts  fresh  and  nice  to  market  V  e^etables  are  only 
wholesome  if  they  are  in  a  fresh  state.  Some  ot  our  vegetables — 
for  instance,  say  green  lettuce  and  green  peas — are  dangerous  to 
our  system  in  summer  time,  if  they  are  Kept  unused  tor  six  or 
twelve  hours  in  day  time.  Market  gardens  may  also  be  located 
near  railroads,  where  you  have  the  chance  to  gather  your  garden 
products  late  in  the  cool  evening,  and  transport  them  m  the  nighty 
or  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  have  them  sold  before  the  day 
gets  warm;  but  then  they  are  less  profitable,  as  the  transportation 
of  the  manure  will  eat  up  a  great  deal  of  the  profits.  Manure  is 
a  very  essential  point  in  market  gardening,  and  without  plenty  of 
manure  there  is  no  market  gardening. 

When  a  market  garden  is  near  a  city,  industry  will  always  ob- 
tain the  different  kinds  of  manure  or  stimulants.  The  manure 
from  the  livery  stables — ^from  the  poor  laborer's  cow  up  to  the  na- 
bob's fancy  horses — the  sweepings  of  the  streets,  the  cleansing  of 
the  gutters,  the  decay  fix)m  tne  different  waste  articles  of  the  no- 
tels,  the  shells  of  the  oyster  saloons,  the  tan-bark  of  the  tanner, 
the  ashes  of  the  soap  factories,  from  the  mills,  steam  powers,  or 
other  factories — the  ashes  of  the  poor  and  the  rich — even  the 
sweepings  of  the  whisky  and  lager  beer  saloons,  will  give  the  mar- 
ket gardener  the  very  elements  for  his  business.  Therefore  is  the 
location  of  a  market  garden  best  near  a  city.  * 

The  land  for  a  market  garden  should  lie  on  tolerably  high 
ground,  in  order  to  have  it  thoroughly  drained.  Stagnant  water 
must  be  avoided.  Late  frosts  in  spring,  and  very  cool  nights, 
work  great  injuries  to  market  gardens,  and  this  can  be  avoided  by 
having  your  land  on  high  ground. 
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A  good  market  garden  should  be  surrounded  by  a  good  hedge, 
or  a  belt  of  evergreens,  in  order  to  break  the  strong  winds. 

Market  gardens  shonld  have  a  certain  nnmber  of  hot-beds,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  earlj  vegetables  and  plants  you  can 
seJl.  This  way,  the  iresh  horse  manure  is  used  twice:  once  in 
using  only  the  heat  created  by  the  gases  of  the  manure  in  the  hot- 
bed; after  that,  the  manure  taken  out  of  the  hot-beds  is  the  very 
thing  for  the  growth  of  the  most  of  our  vegetables. 

The  grouna  of  a  market  garden  should  be  trendi-plowed  and 
sub-soiled,  very  deep,  every  fall  and  spring.  The  more  the  ground 
is  plowed  and  mixed  with  the  manure,  the  better  it  is.  Deep  fur- 
rows should  run  through  the  garden,  to  let  the  surplus  water  off. 
K  the  land  is  jjlowed  m  the  fall,  ashes  should  be  spread  very 
abundantly  during  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  frozen  on  the 
surface.  Thousands  of  insects  are  killed  m  this  way,  while  the 
alkali,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  comiag 
v^tation. 

The  best  garden  soil  for  most  of  our  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
is  a  dry,  sandy  loam,  with  a  loose  sub-sou.  There  are  fewer  in- 
sects in  such  a  soil  than  in  the  black  prairie  soil;  besides,  the  for- 
mer retains  more  moisture,  and  is  therefore  less  subject  to  drought* 
particularly  if  the  land  is  plowed  very  deep,  and  drained.  It  will 
always  pay  to  have  a  market  garden  closely  imder-drained  with 
tiles. 

A  south-eastern  aspect  is  always  best  for  a  market  garden. 

Market  gardens  near  large  cities,  where,  almost  always,  help  can 
be  found,  areprofitable;  and,  as  the  business  is  very  laborious,  it 
should  be.  Hot-beds  pay  very  well:  about  two  dollars  to  the  run- 
ning foot,  if  the  same  are  used  systematically.  A  hot-bed  100  feet 
in  lengtJi,  and  6  feet  wide,  (the  best  width,^  made  IJ  feet  deep  with 
manure,  will  take,  with  the  proper  outside  lining,  25  one-horse 
wagon  loads  of  fresh  horse  manure.  To  begin  by  the  1st  of  March, 
for  Central  or  Northern  Illinois,  lettuce  should  be  the  first  crop. 
If  the  young  lettuce  plants  are  raised  under  one  extra  double  sash, 
you  begin  to  plant  them  six  inches  apart,  each  way,  in  your  well- 
prepared  hot-bed:  that  makes  you  2,400  plants.  After  three 
we^,  by  good  sunshine,  you  can  begin  to  sell  your  lettuce  at  four 
cents  per  head,  which  makes  you  nearly  one  hundred  dollars. 
Line  your  hot-beds  again  with  fresh  manure,  as  you  go  along  with 
selling  your  lettuce,  and  sow  radishes ;  Long  or  Bound  Scarlet  are 
the  best.  Sow  them,  give  them  air  enough,  and  in  three  or  four 
weeks  you  begin  to  self  them  again.  They  will  yield  two  bunches 
to  the  square  foot,  by  proper  treatment;  and,  at  the  low  figure  of 
five  cents  per  bunch,  wiU  pay  you  sixty  dollars.  If  you  had  pre- 
pared a  little  bed  of  one  sash,  by  the  15th  day  of  March,  perfectly 
safe  from  mice,  which  very  often  trouble  the  gardener,  and  put  in 
this  bed  fifty  four-inch  or  nve-inch  flower-pots,  wherein  you  planted 
some  early  cucumber  seeds,  (the  balance  of  tiie  bed  you  may  sow 
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with  peppers  and  celery ,^  your  encumber  ^ants  will  be  ready  by 
the  tune  you  begin  to  sell  your  radishes.  Now,  then,  make  a  new 
lining  of  fresh  horse  manure  around  your  hot-beds,  spade  the  same 
shallow,  put  three  or  four  inches  of  fresh  soil,  with  a  good  deal  of 
well  rotted  manure,  into  the  hot-bed,  and  plant,  under  every  sash 
of  four  feet  wide,  two  cucumber  hills,  with  the  plants  in  your  pots, 
(without  disturbing  iheir  roots.)  In  this  way,  you  will  have  green 
cucumbers  for  market  four  weeks  before  tney  come  in  the  open 
^und.  In  this  way,  you  again  raise  one  hundred  dojsen  of  cucum- 
bers. They  will  sell  for  from  fifW  to  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen,  if 
not  more ;  and  you  have  from  nfty  to  one  hundred  dollars  again. 
Early  cabbam  jplants  may  be  raised  as  the  first  or  second  o-op  in 
your  hot-be<b,  if  desired,  or  there  is  a  market  for  the  plants,  which 
IS  abnost  always  the  case,  and  you  will  make  it  pay  still  better. 

My  market  garden  is  located  m  the  dtyc^BloonungtoD,  McLean 
coun^,  Illinois.  I  have  cultivated,  in  1864,  about  eight  acres,  ex- 
cept toTxr  acres  in  strawberries.  My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam;  some  of 
the  land  is  drained  by  ditdies,  the  whole  is  subsoiled.  The  subsoil 
is  day.  The  most  of  the  land  was  broken  in  fall  of  186S,  plowed  in 
sprine of  1864 ;  then  plowed  by  a  good  sized  twolK)rse  plow,  fol- 
lowen  in  the  same  farrow  by  a  deep  tiller.  As  I  planted  grape- 
vines in  rovTS  eight  feet  iqpart,  on  one-third  of  the  lana,  and  the  rows 
for  the  srape  vines,  where  drained,  the  vegetables  between  the  rowa 
had  the  best  chance  to  grow.  The  most  1  planted  were  potatoes. 
My  best  and  earliest  marletpotatoes  were  the  Eariy  Yoric,  next  early, 
Prince  Alberts,  Buckeyes,  Mercer,  Pinkeye  and  readi-blow.  They 
averaged  115  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  most  of  them  vrere  sold  in 
the  Bloomington  market  at  an  average  of  $1  26  per  bushel.  Next 
came  cabba^.  Abouttwo  and  a  haS  acres  of  Early  York,  Winning- 
stadt,  Marblehead  and  Drumhead — ^about  4,000  to  the  acre.  The 
early  cabbages  brought  an  average  of  $5  a  hundred ;  mostly  sold  in 
Bloomin^n,  some  sent  to  St.  Couis,  but  a  good  many  fea  to  the 
cows  ana  horses ;  a  good  many  were  bur^  for  qpring  sale,  and  I 
cannot  teU  what  they  will  brinff.  Half  of  the  potatoes  and  all  the 
cabbage  were  cultivated  by  the  hand  hoe.  I  vmL  however,  recom- 
mend the  plow  and  cultivator  for  potatoes.  Or  cauliflower  I  had 
one-half  an  acre,  but  they  did  not  do  well  this  year.  Oelery,  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre.  The  land  for  the  celery  was  plowed  v^y  deep, 
then  plowed  in  ditdies  four  feet  apart ;  in  the  ditches  were  tnrown, 
three  inches  deep,  rotten  manure,  stirred  up  with  the  plow  again, 
and  then  the  pUmts  were  set  and  only  twice  watered.  When  tho 
^nts  were  one  foot  high  tiSSy  were  banked  up  vnth  the  plow,  and 
only  little  help  with  the  shoveL  They  were  banked  up  in  this  way 
three  times,  and  in  the  fidl  taken  up  t^^  the  jplcw.  This  is  a  good 
and  a  cheap  way  to  raise  celery.  Two  l&£ge  wagon  loads  full  was 
the  product  of  the  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  I^cy  were  sold  in  Bloom- 
in^n  at  $1  50  per  dozen  stalks.  There  wiD.be  thirty  dozen  sale* 
abTe,  (as  they  are  not  all  sold)  and  may  bring  $2  per  aozen  by  the 
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first  of  March.  One-half  of  the  land  for  the  cabbage  was  planted 
first  in  peas,  and  then  followed  by  cabbage.  I  sold  uiirty  bushels  of 
green  peas  in  Bloomington  at  $1  50  per  bushel ;  the  balance  were  dried 
and  threshed,  and  wifl  bringabout  five  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed 
peas,  worth  $6  per  bushel.  The  varieties  were  Tom  Thumb,  Straw- 
oerry,  Bishop's  Early  Dwarf,  Marrowfat,  Imperial,  etc. 

One  acre  o£  the  new  land  was  newly  planted  in  strawberries, 
and  in  order  to  shade  them,  white  bunch  beans  were  planted  be- 
tween the  rows.  They  are  threshed  but  not  cleaned ;  will  make 
about  sixteen  bushels,  and  may  sell  at  $2  per  bushel. 

One-eighth  of  an  acre  was  planted  in  omons,  to  raise  the  tope. 
They  did  finely,  making  about  sixteen  bushels  of  the  tops,  besides 
the  old  sets.  1  am  offered  $10  per  bushel  for  my  tops.  The  old 
sets  were  dried  and  planted  in  rows  where  potatoes  were  raised. 
This  is,  however,  a  trial,  and  I  will  report  next  meeting.  I  hope 
good  results.  I  sowed  about  one-third  of  an  acre  in  red  onion  seed. 
The  land  was  spaded,  and  was  before  well  manured,  and  kept  dean 
by  weeding  by  hand.  They  brought  forty  bushels,  and  were  mosUy 
sold  in  Bloomington  at  $2  per  bushel. 

Beets,  okra,  kohlrabi,  carrots,  radishes  and  cucumbers  were  raised, 
but  as  there  was  no  market  for  them,  the  sale  did  not  amount  to 
much. 

Owrrwrvta. — ^From  2,000  bushes  were  made  500  gallons  of  wine 
or  cordial,  as  there  was  no  market  lor  the  jfruit.  Three  pounds  of 
sugar  were  put  to  the  gallon.    I  think  if  the  bushes  all  stood  to- 

f  ether,  they  would  cover  about  two  acres.  I  expect  the  cordial  will 
ring  $1  50  per  gallon.  The  most  of  them  were  Red  Dutch.  If 
the  fruit  were  sent  to  Chicago,  it  would  have  brought  %\  per  bushel 
free  of  expense.    One  hundred  bushels  was  the  amount  raised. 

Hdspherries. — About  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  They  had  a  trim- 
ming and  one  hoeing,  and  I  obtained  about  ten  bushels;  most  all 
made  up  ifito  sirup.  Preserved  and  canned  fresh — worth  $7  per 
bushel. 

Strawherriea, — I  raised  most  of  them  between  the  grape  vine 
rows.  I  picked  526  bushels,  worth  about  $3,000.  I  sold  the  most 
of  them  in  Bloomington,  averaging  about  $6  per  bushel.  They 
were  all  cultivated  by  hand  wim  a  garden  hoe,  and  picked  at  two 
cents  per  quart. 

Aspojragua. — I  have  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  in  bearing.  The 
beds  are  spaded  in  the  spring  and  covered  every  winter  with  rotten 
manure.  They  brought  me,  in  1864,  about  50  dollars,  selling  in 
the  Bloomington  mai^et  at  an  average  of  20  cents  per  pound. 

Pieplant. — One  tenth  of  an  acre.  Land  spaded  around  the 
plants  m  the  spring,  and  all  the  land  covered  with  three  or  four 
mchee  of  manure.  I  sold  about  $90  worth  in  the  Bloomington 
market  at  50  cents,  on  an  average,  per  dozen  bunches,  of  about  six 
stalks  each.    Linnaeus  was  the  variety  most  used. 

—87 
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Sot-bed^. — I  had  about  600  feet  in  length  in  nse  for  vegetables. 
I  sold  lettuce,  early  green  onions,  radishes,  cucumbers,  caboage,  to- 
matoes, celery,  and  other  early  vegetable  plants  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000,  mostly  in  the  Bloomirigton  market  Mv  cucumbers,  how- 
ever, were  sent  to  Ohicago  by  express,  and  brought  fix>m  30  cents  to 
75  cents  per  dozen. 

About  400  loads  of  manure  of  all  kinds  were  used,  partly  plowed 
or  spaded  under,  but  mostiv  for  top  dressing.  The  avera^  cost  is 
about  25  cents  per  load.  The  manure  was  nauled  from  the  livery 
and  other  stables,  and  cleaning  of  the  alleys  and  soap  &ctories.  iLs 
a  good  deal  of  the  same  was  used  in  hot-beds^  it  is  hani  to  tell  exactly 
Ilow  many  loads  were  used  to  the  acre.  It  is  also  aknost  impossible 
to  give  the  exact  profit  by  the  acre.  'Eight  hundred  days  of  labor 
were  spent,  at  an  average  of  $1  60  per  £iv.  making  $1,200  for  the 
whole  garden,  including  the  labor  oi  mvseu  and  fiunily.  Taking  it 
all  through,  the  garden  paid,  dear  of  all  expenses,  about  $150  to  me 
acre,  or  ^ut  $1,800  in  all. 
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LA]^D  DRAINAGE. 


B7  HivBT  H.  KiddA^  EraostoD,  DUnois. 


^  Perhaps  no  subjecjt  within  the  whole  ranffe  of  agricultural  discus* 

aon  lias  received  more  attention  during  flie  last  few  years  than 

drainage.    For  twenty-five  years  i)ast,  the  most  costly  experiments 

have  \^en  made,  not  only  to  prove  its  efficiency,  but  to  decide  on  the 

Y^est  and  most  eoonomicil  plan  of  accomplishing  the  work.    In  re- 

ganl  to  tiiese  experiments,  and  to  the  theories  usually  urged  in  favor 

oC  drainage,  I  shall  say  veiy'little,  but  taking  it  for  granted  that  a 

l«rge  propcation  of  the  cultivated  land  would  be  materially  improved 

^y  proper  drainage,  give  simply  an  account  of  the  methods  usuallv 

»«optm,  and  a  few  hihts  derived  from  experience  that  may  be  of  ad- 

'^"^cntaLge  to  those  who  propose  to  experiment  or  drain  lai:gely,  as.the 

i  may  be. 

OPEN  DrroHBS. 

These  are  of  service  in  relieving  land  of  surfece  water,  preventing 

Nhe  ftow  of  water  from  higher  lands,  and  are  quite  indispensable  as 

OQtlets  for  other  styles  of  drains.    Thorough  drainage  is  seldom,  if 

'  er,  attempted  on  this  plan,  on  account  of  expense  and  the  waste  of 

jii  The  lai^e  sugar  plantations  of  the  Soufli,  however,  are  often 

nrroDnded  and  interlined  with  ditches  of  this  class,  the  nuuns  of 

yjure  ^nietimes  large  enough  for  small  canals,  but  outside  of 

StBtea  I  do  not  Know  of  extensive  drainage  of  this  kind. 

STONE  DBAnsrs. 

^Iiere  stone  abound,  covered  drains  are  often  made 
.vfLhefl,  which  being  partly  filled  with  stones  and  cov- 
p^and  soil,  admit  of  a  moderate  flow  o£  water.    Ex- 

«'  /t  Btones  are  in  the  way,  the  expense  of  this  method  is 

4^^iieral  practice. 

^Mf  ^  VAT." 


M0£B  DBAIKS. 


nr\l^ 
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some  instances^  to  make  a  drain  of  value.  The  machine  by  which 
these  drains  are  made  is  called  the  Mole  Ditcher,  and  is  of  so  general 
dissemination  that  it  scarcely  needs  description.  It  is  composed  of  a 
Btraieht  beam  of  wood,  with  iron  conlter  of  large  size,  to  the  bottom 
of  which  is  attached  the  mole.  A  contrivance  by  which  the  coulter 
is  raised  or  lowered  at  will  completes  the  machine.  The  mode  of 
operation  is  to  drop  the  coulter  to  the  depth  decided  on,  into  the  out- 
let, and  by  a  power  usually  applied  with  a  capstan  draw  the  ma- 
chine in  the  direction  the  ditch  is  needed.  The  mole  forces  its  way 
through  the  hard  clay  of  the  subsoil,  closes  the  cut  of  the  coulter,  and 
BO  cements  the  sides  and  top  by  pressure  (the  best  moles  do  not  in- 
durate the  bottom^  that  in  some  lew  soils  they- are  quite  permanent. 

Advantage. — ^The  only  advantage  in  this  method  is  its  cheapness, 
yet  wherever  a  permanent  and  serviceable  drain  can  be  made  by  so 
simple  an  operation,  it  would  be  folly  to  adopt  any  more  expensive 
plan. 

Objections. — ^The  objections  to  these  drains  M»e  their  liability  to 
fail  just  at  the  time  they  are  needed  most,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  replace  them.  For  example,  when 
there  is  a  crop  growing  on  the  land.  Again,  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  a  true  grade  for  the  bottom,  of  necessity  renders  them  of 
little  value  wherever  the  land  is  uneven  or  the  fall  slight. 

Cost. — The  expense  of  mole  drains  varies  from  five  to  fifteen  cents 
per  rod,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  amount  to  be  done. 

TILE  DRAINS. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  any  other  style  of  drainage,  tile 
<lrains  are  the  only  ones  thatcan  be  relied  on  for  thorough  and  perma- 
nent work  in  all  localities.  They  are  made  by  laying  in  open 
ditches  a  continuous  duct  of  well  burned  tiles,  which  alter  being  care- 
fully protected,  are  covered  with  earth.  The  water  in  the  soil,  from 
superincumbent  pressure,  is  forced  into  this  duct  at  the  joints  of  the 
pipes,  and  is  carried  away  by  the  regular  fall  of  the  ditch. 

Tile  are  made  from  any  good  brick  clay,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
burned.     There  are  three  different  patterns  in  use. 

The  Horse-Shoe  Tile  is  without  bottom,  and  is  made  in  horse-shoe 
shape.     It  is  fiwt  going  out  of  use.    If  laid  at  all,  they  should  be 

5 laced  on  a  board  bottom.  Even  with  all  the  skill  and  means  at  the 
isposal  of  the  drainers,  at  the  Central  Park,  New  York  city,  a  series 
of  this  style  of  tile  drains  was  found  to  be  filled  and  useless  after 
having  been  laid  less  than  a  year.  They  were  taken  up  and  relaid, 
the  last  time  on  board  bottoms,  and  since  have  done  good  service. 
I  have  many  rods  of  hQIBe^5hoe  drains  laid  in  this  manner,  and  they 
do  excellent  sendee. 

T%e  Egg-Sfumed  Sole  THe  has  of  late  years  been  much  in  use. 
The  egff-snaped  bore  of  the  tile  gives  it  name,  and  was  probably 
adopt^  because,  theoretically,  such  a  cavity  offers  the  least  obstruct 
tion  to  running  water,  and  enables  a  small  stream  to  have  more  efiect 
in  cleaning  out  silt  and  sand  than  any  other  form  of  duct 
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Objections. — These  are,  that  it  is  needlessly  expensive,  and  j5*om 
the  iact  that  the  tile  must  be  laid  on  the  sole  side  only,  it  does  not 
always  give  full  opportunity  to  fit  joints  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  good  form  of  tile.  The  most  of  my  drains  are 
laid  with  it,  and  give  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

JRoxmd  or  Pipe  Tile, — These  are  perfectly  round,  and  combine 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  egg-shaped,  with  less  cost  to  manufac- 
ture, and  less  liability  to  breakage.  They  give  full  opportunity  for 
protecting  joints.  Tliis  is  best  performed  by  the  use  of  collars  or 
fihort  tile  of  sufficient  size  to  slip  over  the  joints  of  the  main  tile,  thus 
connecting  the  whole  drain,  making  it  equal  to  one  continuous  pipe. 
This  plan  is  perfectly  feasible,  and  is  adopted  in  all  drainage  of  light 
landsin  England,  and  somewhat  extensively  in  this  country.  I  would 
recommend  all  beginners  to  procure  round  tile  with  collars.  What- 
ever drainage  I  may  do  hereafter  will  be  wholly  done  in  this  manner. 

PLAN  OF  WOBK  KSD  SUBVEY. 

After  having  hastily  reviewed  the  different  styles  of  drains  in  use, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  decide  which  one  shall  be  adopted,  and  on 
the  plan  of  work  for  either.  In  any  event,  the  first  business  of  a 
drainer  is  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  tne  true  level  of  his  land, 
and  the  quality  of  the  surface  and  the  subsoils,  as  these  must  be 
carefully  taken  into  consideration  before  the  plan  of  drainage  is  de- 
cided on.  If  the  subsoil  is  of  a  consistent  hard  clay,  the  fall  abim- 
dant  and  regular,  and  the  outlet  attainable  without  much  depth  of 
open  ditch,  one  would  scarcely  be  warranted  in  entirely  overlooking 
the  claims  of  the  mole  ditcher,  and  yet,  excepting  for  single  drains  and 
exceptional  cases,  I  would  not  like  to  give  them  a  wide  recommend- 
ation. If  tile  drainage  is  decided  on,  a  careful  survey  of  the  premi- 
ses should  be  made,  and  an  accurate  plat  of  the  proposed  drains 
drawn.  This  plat  should  show  the  length,  the  true  direction,^and 
the  depth  at  different  points  of  the  proposed  drains.  In  deciding  on 
the  position  of  the  proposed  drtuns,  every  advantage  of  fall  should 
be  taken  into  considleration. 

OUTLBT. 

The  outlet  must  receive  careful  attention.  In  most  instances  its 
location  at  a  particular  point  wiU  be  made  necessary  by  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  land  in  the  vicinity.  If,  however,  there  should  be  a 
choice  in  the  position,  it  may  be  Dome  in  mind  that  from  any  plat  of 
cartended  drainage  the  outlet  will  furnish  water  for  stock  pui-poses 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  location  of  the  drains  being  de- 
cided on  and  careftilly  staked  out,  the  next  thing  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  digging.    The  outlet  should  be  completed  first. 

TOOLS. 

The  tools  now  needed  will  be  an  ordinary  steel  spade,  kept  sharp, 
for  takhig  out  the  &st  three  or  four  spits ;  a  long  handled  shovel  to 
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take  up  the  crumbs  of  earth ;  a  narrow  spade,  to  take  out  tlie  bot- 
tom ;  a  long  handled  scoop,  for  leveling  tne  bottom.  If  the  subsoil 
is  hard  or  stony,  a  pick-axe  and  iron  crow-bar  will  be  needed. 

PLOWINO. 

The  use  of  the  plow  has  often  been  recommended  hj  agricultural 
writers,  for  removing  the  surface  and  materially  reducing  the  cost  of 
digging  drains.  After  a  thorough  trial  in  plowing  out  the  surface, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  plow  loosens  and  makes  it  necessary  to 
handle  so  much  more  soil  than  when  the  spade  alone  is  use*!,  that 
economy  dictates  that  plowing  should  be  dispensed  with.  In  a  hard 
or  stony  bottom,  the  use  of  a  hfting  subsoil  plow  may  reduce  the  cost 
of  digging,  but  in  any  soil  where  the  spade  can  be  used  to  the  full 
depth,  the  increased  size  of  the  ditch,  to  enable  the  use  of  the  plow, 
will  necessitate  such  an  amount  of  extra  digging,  as  to  more  than 
.  counter-balance  any  advantage  gained  by  plowin^:. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  DIGGING. 

Ditches  for  the  reception  of  tile  should  be  only  wide  enough  at 
the  top  to  admit  a  man  to  work  easily,  and  so  narrow  at  the  bottom 
that  a  man  can  barely  lay  the  tile  by  walking  backwards  with  one 
foot  forward  of  the  other.  The  width  at  the  top  must  depend  on 
the  depth  of  the  ditch.  If  we  take  three  feet  six  mches  as  the  mini- 
mum aepth,  two  feet  across  the  top  would  give  ample  room  for  an 
experienced  ditcher.  Such  an  one  would  hardly  make  it  wider 
where  the  ditch  was  to  be  four  feet  in  depth.  The  drains  should 
be  commenced  at  the  outlet  and  opened  up  one  spit  at  a  time  against 
the  fall,  and  through  the  whole  length  of  the  ditch.  As  the  top  spit 
is  taken  oflT,  the  ditch  should  be  graded  as  nearly  right  as  possible, 
and  care  should  be  taken  in  each  spading  to  correct  the  grade, 
should  there  be  a  necessity.  The  last  spit  must  be  removed  with  much 
care,  for  on  this  depends  the  work  required  to  obtain  an  even  grade, 
which  must  be  done  before  the  tile  can  be  laid.  The  running  water 
in  the  ditch  has  always  been  a  sure  criterion  of  the  proper  grade  of 
the  bottom,  in  my  ditching  operations,  and  without  it  I  should  be  at 
a  loss  to  know  wnether  the  bottom  was  truly  graded  or  not.  The 
tacts  are,  however,  that  in  the  spring  or  late  fall,  ditches  of  proper 
depth  will  draw  water  enough  to  decide  the  level  in  nearly  all  soils 
ofa  clay  bottom. 

LAYING  AND  PROTECTION  OF  TILE. 

The  tile  should  be  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  ditch  within  easy 
reach  of  the  ditcher,  and,  at  intervals,  heaps  of  hay  or  bundlea 
straw.  The  ditcher  commences  at  the  upper  end,  and  taking  a 
handful  of  hay  scatters  it  on  the  bottom,  treading  it  down.  After 
filling  the  upper  end  of  the  first  tile  with  hay,  he  lays  it  in  its  place, 
and  then  proceeds  to  form  his  duct  by  laying  tile  dfter  tile,  making 
each  joint  tit  as  closely  as  possible.   To  facilitate  the  fitting,  he  carries 
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a  trowel  to  cut  oflFtlie  rough  edges,  and  break  pieces  to  lay  over  joints. 
Having  laid  the  duct  a  considerable  distance,  he  scatters  hay  or 
straw  over  the  tile  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  then  with  a  spade 
covers  the  whole  with  the  soil  last  thrown  from  the  ditch.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  throwing  in  this  soil,  that  it  be  made  to  strike  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ditch  near  the  bottom,  and  break  the  fall,  thus 
protecting  the  tile  from  being  crushed  or  moved  from  their  places. 
Ordinary  workmen  then  follow  and  fill  up  the  ditch,  or  it  may  be 
plowed  Ml. 

DBPTH  OF  DBAINS. 

The  proper  depth  for  drains  in  different  soils  is  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  If  a  drain  at  three  feet  deep  would  be,  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  efficient  as  one  at  four,  it  would  be  the  hight  of  foUy 
to  lay  one  four  feet,  at  nearly  dotible  the  cost  at  which  one  can 
be  laid  three  feet.  Practice,  however,  proves  that  a  ditch  of  four  feet 
in  depth  is  more  than  double  as  efficient  as  one  of  only  three  feet. 
My  own  experience  is  that  in  light  surface  soils,  with  tenacious  day 
bottoms,  the  drains  should  be  placed  deep  enough,  if  possible,  to 
enter  the  Iw/rd  subsoil  at  least  a  foot  I  have  opened  drains  of  one 
hundred  rods  in  length,  which,  at  three  feet  in  depth,  would  not  give 
water  enough  to  lay  tile  by.  that  when  sunk  nine  inches  deeper,  ran 
a  steady  stream  of  water  lor  weeks.  Judge  French,  the  eminent 
writer  on  drainage,  after  reviewing  the  controversy  on  the  subject 
of  depth,  in  En^and,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  four  feet  is  pro- 
bably the  best  attainable  depth. 

DISTANCES  BETWBEK  DBAINS. 

The  proper  distance  between  tile  drains  must  vary  with  the  depth 
of  the  drains,  the  locality,  the  texture  of  the  surface  soil,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  subsoil,  and  the  object  to  be  attained.  For  example,  one 
or  two  drains  properly  placea  might  be  quite  sufficient  to  drain  a 
tract  of  light  land,  that  was  being  kept  saturated  with  water  from  a 
higher  lo^ity.  Drains  at  sixteen  feet  apart  and  three  feet  deep,  in 
some  tenacious  days,  might  feil  to  be  as  thorough  as  drains  four  feet 
deep  and  fifty  apart,  on  ttie  loose  mould  and  permeable  clay  of  most 
prairie  soils.  On  the  level  prairie,  I  have  found  by  experience,  that 
drains  regularly  laid  out,  at  four  feet  in  depth,  placed  once  in  eight 
rods,  materiallv  improve  ^ood  com  soils,  and  where  the  drains  are 
placed  regularly,  at  once  m  four  rods,  their  service  is  quite  as  ap- 
parent as  when  they  are  nearer. 

SXPSNSB   OF  DBAINAaS. 

This  will  depend  on  the  depth  and  frequency  of  the  drains,  cost 
of  tile,  and  price  of  labor.  A  tile  drain  throe  feet  in  depth  can  be 
completed,  m  an  easily  worked  soil,  with  labor  at  one  dollar  per 
day,  for  twenty  cents  per  rod,  for  the  labor  alone.  It  will  cost 
forty  cents  per  rod  to  lay  tile  at  four  feet  in  the  same  soil.    In  the 
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Bpring  of  1860, 1  contracted  with  an  English  ditcher  to  dig  the 
ditches,  lay  the  tUe  and  complete  the  work  in  one  thousand  rods  of 
drains,  at  thirty  cents  per  rod.  In  laying  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  drains,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  with  labor  by  the  day,  I  found 
that  the  expense  was  about  the  same.  The  tile^  hay,  expenses  of 
outlet  and  surveying,  are  not  included  in  this  estimate.  These  ex- 
penses must  be  calculated  at  what  they  will  cost  where  the  drain- 
age is  to  be  done.  The  present  prices  for  pipe  tiles  in  Chicago,  are 
for  two-inch  bore,  ($8)  eight  dollars  per  thousand ;  two  and  one- 
half  inches  bore,  ($12)  twelve  dollars ;  three-indi  bore,  ($20) 
twenty  dollars. 

WILL  DBAINHfG  PAYf 

Numerous  statements  have  been  widely  published  of  the  mate- 
rial increase  in  returns  in  particular  instances.  Outside  of  my  own 
operations,  I  cannot  say.  With  me,  after  having  drained  forty- 
five  acres,  the  results  are  quite  satisfactory.  I  have  harvested  from 
a  piece  of  land  which  haa  been  heretofore,  not  only  unprofitable, 
but  expensive,  which  was  plowed  in  May  and  drained  m  June,  a 
crop  of  grain  heavier  in  berry,  and  with  a  yield  per  acre  larger 
than  any  ever  before  harvested  on  my  farm.  The  fields  drained 
have  all  been  improved  in  texture,  and  the  returns  promised  are 
satisfectory. 

CONCLUSION. 

Let  no  one  resort  to  drainage  in  the  expectation  that  it  is  the 
panacea  for  all  the  troubles  of  cultivation.  Drainage  will  never 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  careless  or  wasteful  farming.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  first  steps,  in  any  system  of  high  cultiva- 
tion, where,  after  disposing  of  the  surplus  moisture,  it  <mLj  affects 
the  soil  by  enabling  it  to  turn  the  results  of  labor  and  fertilization, 
to  a  higher  account  than  it  possibly  can  in  a  natural  state.  At 
low  prices  of  land  and  produce,  extended  tile  drainage  would  not 
pay  the  interest  on  cost.  Yet,  on  nearly  all  valuable  farms,  there 
are  tracts  of  naturally  fertile  soil,  that  require  drainage  in  order  to 
work  the  adjoining  lands  to  advantage.  Wet  slou^is  near  £Eu-m 
buildings,  wnich  cost  as  much  for  fencing  as  the  most  available 
land,  are  not  xmoommon.  Sncb.  cases  eviaently  demand  and  will 
pay^  for  drainage.  As  civilization  moves  cm,  and  land  is  required 
to  increase  in  scope  and  quantity  of  productiveness,  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands  made  on  it,  drainage  will  assume  a 
more  important  part  in  agriculture  than  is  now  anticipated. 

Already  horticulturists  concur  in  the  fact  that  drainage  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  attain  any  surety  of  success  in  fruit  growing. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  nearly  all  of  those  most  prominently  en- 
gaged in  this  business,  throughout  the  whole  oountry^  have  oeen 
draining  their  lands  with  this  end  in  view.  The  pnnciple  is  of 
equal  application,  for  all  who  would  grow  fruit  or  the  nner  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  on  any  scale  for  their  own  convenience  or  profit. 
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IMPHEE  AND  SORGHUM  CULTTJEE— SUGAR  AND 
SIRUP  MAKING. 


By  J.  H.  Smith,  Quincj,  Illinois. 


The  public  mind  is  now  in  a  condition  to  give  a  fair  trial,  and 
a  more  full  investigation,  to  the  real  value  of  the  Chinese  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  the  African  or  Imphee  canes.  For  the  last  two 
years,  the  position  of  our  country  has  been  such,  that  it  has  natu- 
rally led  us  to  new  and  persevering  investigations  of  what  our  soil 
and  climate  will  produce,  north  of  Dixie. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  us  have  undoubtedly  inspired  a 
more  thorough  examination  in  the  analyzation  of  these  plants,  so 
lately  introduced  into  our  country.  Every  observing  eye  can  see 
the  marked  progress,  for  the  last  seven  years,  upon  the  estimate  and 
confidence  the  public  mind,  began  to  have  in  these  new  and  valua- 
ble kinds  of  canes,  which  have  already  given  four-fold  to  the  exer- 
tion of  the  faiminff  community,  and  that  the  products  of  the  cane 
will  become  one  of  the  great  staples  of  our  sou ;  for  it  has  already 
entered  into  commerce  and  trade,  like  pork,  flour,  eta 

Yet,  comparing  ourselves  with  the  Southern  producers  of  the 
articles  of  sugar  and  molasses — ^how  they  struggled  for  long  years 
before  they  became  masters  of  the  culture  ana  manufacturing  of 
sugar  and  sirup — we  will  be  proud  of  our  advance ;  and  as  yet 
we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  many  improve- 
ments we  must  make  upon  the  merits  of  these  new  plants. 

The  Government,  in  its  late  policy  upon  agricultural  interests, 
deserves  some  praise  for  the  enorts  in  introducing  to  the  farmer 
new  seeds  and  plants,  which  will  prove  advantageous,  and  add  to 
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in  order  to  yield  their  utmoet  capacitT)  for  the  labor  bestowed  on  it 
It  is  not  the  hap-hazard  cultivator  of  the  soil  that  reaps  the  great- 
est reward — so  ne  may  accidentally  chance  a  rich  harvest ;  but  he 
who  knows  best  when  to  plant,  on  what  soil,  or  the  food  most  con- 
genial to  this  or  that  plant,  the  labor  necessarily  bestowed  on  it, 
all  work  together  for  the  great  result. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  Sble  to  observe,  the  two  distinct  canes — 
the  Chinese  and  the  African  varieties — are  very  similar  in  habits 
and  wants.  The  Chinese  is  from  the  north  of  China,  and  the  Im- 
phee  is  from  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  the  Chinese  cane  known  to  us — that 
mysterious  country  from  which  it  comes  having  kept  itself  excluded 
from  the  rest  of  the  world — and  we  are  as  yet  in  darkness  as  to 
the  many  valuable  plants  they  improve,  and  as  to  other  of  their 
improvements  and  culture.  But  since  her  gates  have  been  opened^ 
this  plant,  in  particular,  has  come  forth  to  interest  the  American 
farmer. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here,  brieflv  to  state  how  the  Chinese 
cane  was  introduced  into  Europe,  which  was  sent  by  Count  de 
Montigny  to  France  in  1851,  at  which  time  he  was  French  Consul 
at  Shanghai,  in  China.  In  compliance  with  an  official  request  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  he  sent  a  collection  of  plants 
and  seeds,  which  he  thought  would  succeed  in  his  country,  and 
among  them  this  celebrated  plant,  which  we  now  cultivate  in 
America.  It  is  a  curious  instance,  that  as  sometimes  upon  the 
slightest  thread  most  momentous  results  depend :  so,  in  this,  when 
'we  consider,  that  of  the  package  of  seeds  sent  by  the  Count  to 
Paris,  one  only — one  single  seed — ^fferminated  in  a  garden  at 
Toulon.  If  perchance  that  one  plant  nad  been  destroyed,  France 
and  America  would  have  been  without  the  Chinese  cane,  and  per- 
haps, for  an  age,  we  might  have  been  deprived  of  what  will  become 
of  untold  value  to  this  people. 

The  small  experiments  and  th^  minor  efforts  made,  and  the  rich 
results  obtained — ^the  remuneration  it  gives  to  the  experimeiitor — 
ought  to  encourage  even  the  doubting  capitalist  to  largely  invest 
in  buildings  and  machinery,  that  a  foB  compensation  may  be  had 
from  the  culture  of  the  cane,  and  the  manumcturing  of  sugar  and 
sirup  therefrom. 

The  Chinese  cane  is  a  very  lofty,  high  and  well-proportioned 
stalk,  with  a  graceftd,  bushy,  bowing  top.  The  seed  is  of  dark 
purple  color — almost  black.  The  onfy  difficulty  with  the  Chinese 
cane — ^it  being  more  slender  than  the  Imphee — ^is  in  the  strong 
prairie  winds,  which  bend  and  break  them  down;  and  when  once 
broken  or  badly  bent,  will  not  make  good  sirup.  This  cane, 
injured  in  anjr  wav,  changes  the  color  of  the  sirup,  and  gives  an 
acid  taste  to  it.  The  Chmese  cane  has  never  yet  yielded  as  much 
sugar  as  the  Imphee  varieties ;  but  it  makes  a  more  pleasant  sirup, 
and  it  is  by  far  more  free  from  acid. 
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The  Imphee  cane  was  introduced  from  the  south-eastern  doast  of 
Africa.  Mr.  Wray,  of  England,  tells  us  that  there  are  sixteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  these  canes.  The  Imphee  introduced  by  this  gen- 
tleman are  truly  superior  for  sugar  making;  their  crystalization  is 
of  that  desirable  coarseness  so  much  coveted  in  sugar,  while  that 
of  the  Chinese  cane  is  of  a  iOioury  texture. 

The  marked  distinction  between  the  Imphee  and  what  is  called 
the  Chinese  Sorgho,  in  the  relative  value  for  producing  sugar,  is 
particularly  to  be  observed.  The  Imphee  gives  about  seven-tenths 
sugar,  while  the  Chinese  ffives  only  about  two-tenths.  The  Imphee 
is  much  more  limpid,  and  far  less  mucilaginous— which  our  farm- 
ers term  "  white-glue  scum" — than  the  Sorgho  juice :  consequently 
it  crystalizes  more  easily;  and  we  believe  that  there  is  as  much 
sugar  in  the  Imphee  cane  as  in  any  cane  raised  in  tropical  climates. 
"We  have  taken  from  one  gallon  of  mush  sirup,  weighing  thirteen 
pounds,  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  and  of  as  coarse  a  grain  as  any  of 
the  Southern  production ;  and  if  of  such  a  quality,  why  not  refine 
it  into  the  best  sugai's  the  market  demands  ? 

We  have  founda  difference  with  the  same  canes,  grown  upon 
the  different  soils.  Soil  and  manure  determine  the  quality  of  sirup 
and  sugar.  We  have  made  it  our  diligent  study  to  understand 
what  soil  or  manure  to  use  for  these  plants,  that  they  may  give  us 
a  return  for  our  labor. 

SOIL. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  best-looking  cane  yields  the  most.  The 
farming  community  generally  plant  their  cane  upon  the  richest 
soil.  Sut  many  have  already,  by  experience,  been  taught  that  this 
is  a  sad  mistake;  and  the  inquiry  among  those — at  least  many — is, 
what  portion  of  the  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  cane,  and  on  what 
soil  can  such  cane  be  raised,  that  will  yield  the  best  sugar  and 
sirup? 

These  plants  have  originally  grown  upon  a  loamy,  brown,  sandy 
soil :  such  a  soil  will  be  natural  to  supply  their  wants.  We  have 
obtained  our  best  flavored  sirups  grown  upon  this  kind  of  soil,  and 
in  fact  it  yields  a  more  healthy  and  strong  granulation ;  yet  we  are 
often  deceived  in  a  strong,  rank,  healthy-looking  cane ;  for  when 
we  apply  the  test  of  the  saccharometer,  we  find  its  weight  only  five 
to  six,  fieaume,  and  will  take  ten  to  fourteen  gallons  of  juice  to 
make  one  of  good  sirup — weight  forty:  hot:  Beaume.  This  kind 
is  in  general  full  of  woody,  spongy  fiber.  But  cane  grown  on  poor, 
sandy  soil  will  weigh  ten  to  twelve,  Beaume,  and  five  to  six  gallons 
of  juice  will  make  a  gallon  of  good  sirup. 

Experience  has  taught  that  virgin  soil  will  produce  a  luxurious 
growth;  but  it  is  too  often  as  deleterious,  in  regard  to  its  sacclia- 
rine  quality  and  crystalization,  as  the  flat  meadow  soil.  High, 
rolling  timber  soil,  no  matter  if  worn  out  as  to  common  crops,  if 
snb-soiled,  is  well  adapted,  as  the  plant  will  dive  down  for  its  sup- 
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port  It  is  not  tmoommoii  to  find  its  roots  as  much  as  six  to  ei^ht 
feet  long,  and  they  will  feel  for  the  silex,  and  that  which  will  give 
them  the  most  natural  food.  Such  soil  is  almost  equal  to  the  sandy, 
and  will  return  a  good  crop  of  sirup  and  sugar.  If  the  land  is 
weak,  thirty  bushels  of  lime  and  one-half  bushel  of  salt  to  the 
acre  will  fully  compensate  for  the  outlay.  Soil  on  which  a  good 
crop  of  Indian  corn  can  be  raised  will  produce  a  paying  crop  of 
cane. ;  Flat  clay  or  meadow  lands,  if  under-drained,  will  answer ; 
but  as  a  rule,  all  dry  soil,  and  more  particularly  a  dry  and  droughty 
season,  will  produce  the  best  cane.  It  never  suflFers  like  our  com- 
mon com.  A  wet  season  gives  too  much  w^ter  to  the  stalk,  and 
although  it  may  yield  a  large  portion  of  juice,  yet  it  will  run  as 
low  as  five  to  six,  Beaume.  Dry  soil  and  dry  season  make  a  good 
crop  certain  for  these  plants. 

I  do  not  say  too  much  when  I  assert  that  too  little  is  known  by 
our  farmers  about  the  difterent  manner  of  manipulating  and  pre- 

Earing  the  soil,  and  manuring  the  same;  and  it  is  this  which  will 
est  insure  a  return  in  the  enterprise  of  the  raising  of  the  cane, 
and  the  manufacturing  of  the  sugar  and  sirup. 

On  a  piece  of  ground  worn  out  and  unfit  to  raise  any  other  crop, 
we  have  this  year  plowed  ten  inches  deep,  and,  well  cultivated,  we 
have  raised  on  it  the  best  crop  of  cane  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
measured  llj,  Beaume. 

SUB-SOIUNO. 

For  these  crops,  above  all  others,  deep  plowing  and  thorough 
pulverization  pays  well ;  for  the  cane  seed,  when  planted,  very 
often  lies  from  three  to  four  weeks — ^and  we  have  known  it  to  re- 
main six  weeks — before  it  shows  itself.  In  looking  to  the  root,  it 
is  found  about  six  inches  in  length  before  it  makes  its  way  to  light; 
and  thus,  if  the  ground  is  weU  pulverized,  the  infant  and  tender 
roots  will  lay  hold  of  the  mold,  and,  without  any  obstruction  of 
dod,  will  strengthen,  nnd  gain  vitality  and  hardiness.  It  is  not  a 
tender  plant,  as  supposed,  but  as  hardy  as  a  cabbage  plant ;  and 
they  may  be  transplanted  with  a  certainty  of  thriving.  The  root 
of  this  plant  doea  not  skim  on  the  surface,  like  our  Indian  corn ; 
thus  the  upturning  and  mellowing  of  the  soil  is  all  to  its  advantage, 
and  it  gives  life  and  strength  to  the  plant. 

SUED. 

In  preparing  the  seed,  previous  to  planting,  we  make  a  solution 
of  warm  water,  consisting  of  chloride  of  lime  and  water — say  one 
ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water.  In  this  deposit  the  seed,  and  let  it 
remain  twenty-four  hours ;  after  which,  place  the  seed  in  a  bag, 
and  bury  the  same  in  the  ground,  in  a  sunny  spot,  and  let  it  sprout 
through  the  bag.  Then  uncover  and  plant  your  seed,  thus 
sprouted,  in  rainy  or  dry  time ;  cover  lightly,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  plant  will  make  its  appearance,     it  nuies  at  least  twenty 
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days'  difference  in  planting  the  seed  thns  prepared,  instead  of  sow- 
ing the  seed  dry,  without  soaking  or  sprouting.  The  hull  of  this 
seed  has  a  close  texture,  and,  the  ground  being  dry,  it  takes  a 
longer  time  to  swell  and  break  its  shell,  or  germinate. 

K  generally  gets  a  good  hold,  or  its  sprout  or  root  gets  to  be  five 
to  six  inches  long,  beiore  it  makes  its  appearance  to  light.  On  its 
coming  up,  it  looks  weak  and  sickly,  and  is  hardly  to  be  distin- 

Siished  from  the  wild  grass,  commonly  known  as  "loxtail."    Al- 
ough  weak  and  feeble  looking,  yet  it  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  no 
loss  by  transplanting. 

PLANTINa  AND    OTTLTIVATING. 

Plant  as  early  as  possible,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  prepared 
in  good  order — say  from  the  15th  April  to  the  15th  May.  We 
planted  some  this  season  as  late  as  June,  but  it  did  not  thoroughly 
ripen.     As  already  stated,  cover  lightly,  lest  the  seed  rots. 

We  have  usually  drilled  two  and  three  inches  apart — four  feet 
the  other  way.  If  the  ground  is  not  free  from  foul  vegetation, 
plant  in  hills,  four  feet  apart  each  way.  The  cane  does  not  need 
hilling,  like  the  Indian  com,  as  it  has  no  roots  or  feeders  coming 
to  the  surface  to  be  covered.  If,  in  early  planting,  the  frost  nips 
it,  it  will  live  and  make  a  good  crop.  Cut  off  the  dead  part,  and 
it  will  soon  come  out  bright. 

There  are  many  who  sow  the  seed  broad-cast,  like  hemp,  and  in 
this  way  have  produced  500  gallons  of  good  sirup  to  the  acre. 
We  are  trying  it  It  may  be  well  to  plant,  with  tne  cane  seed, 
some  radish  seed,  as  this  latter  comes  up  first ;  and  if  you  have  to 
cultivate,  or  desire  to  do  so,  before  the  cane  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  radish  will  guide  you,  and  thus  enable  you  to  destroy 
weeds  which  may  have  become  noxious  to  the  cane ;  and  thus  the 
tender  plant  will  be  enabled  to  see  light. 

Cultivate,  therefore,  as  early  as  possible,  lest  the  weeds  get  too 
much  the  start.  Cultivate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Indian  com. 
In  first  plowing,  a  little  more  care  is  required  than  with  corn; 
but  however  much  more  labor  is  spent  on  it  at  first,  it  requires, 
afterward,  not  as  much  care  as  the  Indian  com. 

The  Chinese  cane  often  produces  from  ten  to  twelve  stalks  from 
one  seed,  and  one  is  just  as  good  as  the  other ;  in  fact,  the  smaller 
canes  are  the  sweetest,  and  we  have  not  thinned  out,  but  let  all 
ripen  tor  harvest.  We  put  from  six  to  twelve  seed  in  a  hill.  The 
Imphee  canes,  as  far  as  we  have  found,  have  never  produced  more 
than  one  stalk  from  one  seed,  and  believe  it  does  not  stool  like  the 
Chinese. 

MAIHJBIKG. 

Soil  highly  pregnated  with  ammonia  prevents  the  crystalization 
from  the  cane,  and  horse,  hen  or  pigeon  manuring  are  very  detri- 
mental, and  produces  the  same  effect.    Bagasse  or  crushed  cane  is 
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an  excellent  manure ;  and  until  it  is  known  what  manures  are  best 
suited,  it  is  better  not  to  manure  at  all,  than  to  add  somMhing 
which  wiD  hawe  the  contrary  effect  to  that  sought  to  be  produced 
We  have  used  ashes,  Ume,  plaster  paris  and  salt— all  of  which 
have  added  to  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  eflFected  a  healthy  and 
profitable  granulation. 

As  we  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  experimenting  to  learn  and 
determine  what  is  beneficial  to  this  plant — ^what  are  its  wants — it 
is  very  natural  that  many  must  meet  with  disappointments;  for, 
however  successful  we  mav  be  in  raising  a  fine  crop,  our  manipu- 
lating of  the  juice,  the  boiling  of  the  sirup,  and  making  the  sugar, 
depend  upon  so  many  eventualities,  all  to  be  learned,  that  it  is  aa- 
tonishing  that^  with  so  many  drawbacks,  such  important  resuha 
have  already  been  obtainea.  Were  it  known  to  us  how  these 
plants  are  treated  in  their  native  places,  many  desirable  resulla 
might  be  obtained  in  following  up  the  same  course ;  and  if  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  our  country  at  Washington  would 
deem  it  of  as  much  importance  as  this  is  l>ound  to  be,  some  respon- 
sible agent  would  be  selected,  who  might  visit  those  countries,  and 
obtain  the  information  needed;  and  the  outlay  would  be  a  trifle, 
compared  to  the  results. 

HTBBIDIZATION* 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  Chinese  cane  has  given  birth 
to  our  broom  com.  We  have  often  been  cautioned  a^nst  plant- 
ing cane  contiguous  to  a  broom  com  field,  and,  by  so  ooing,  it  may 
hasten  the  deterioration  of  the  cane ;  but  we  have  this  fact :  that, 
whether  planted  contiguous  to  a  broom  com  field,  or  whether  there 
is  not  such  a  one  within  ten  miles  of  your  cane-field,  plant  the 
same  seed  five  years  jp  succession — ^they  will  most  likely  run  thus : 
The  first  year,  they  will  measure  or  weigh  ten  to  twelve,  Beaum.. 
the  second  year,  seven  to  nine,  Beaume,  and  the  third  year,  so  re- 
duced as  to  weigh  only  from  five  to  seven,  Beaume,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  already  many  a  stalk  of  broom  com ;  the  stalk  becomea 
spongy  and  dry ;  <ifcnd  lastly,  not  a  particle  of  saccharine  juice  can 
be  detected,  and  the  bmsh  of  the  stalk  is  almost  equal  to  the  broom 
com.    May  not  this  be  the  proof  of  its  natural  tendency  ? 

We  do  not  apprehend  the  danger  of  hybridizing  from  the  Im- 
phee  canes,  as  we  have  not  fics  yet  found  any  tendency  from  the 
variety  of  Imphee  kinds,  after  a  culture  of  four  years.  But  so 
much  we  have,  by  ejcperience,  found :  that  the  Imphee  cane  hy- 
bridizes with  its  own  kinds ;  and  we  are  not  yet  fully  prepared  to 
state  whether  or  not  they  will  hybridize  with  the  Chmese  cane. 

We  have  planted  two  kinds  of  the  Imnhee  canes  in  alternate 
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made  reputed  trials,  and  found  no  less  saccharine  matter  in  the 
cane  than  is  natural  to  its  kind. 

HASVESTJLNG. 

With  a  large  crop,  it  is  admissable  to  begin  when  the  cane  is  in 
the  blossom,  it  makes  ffood  sirup,  but  more  difficult  to  divest  it  of 
the  cane  taste.  It  will  not  produce  as  much  sirup  as  when  ftdly 
ripe,  but  it  will  not  make  sugar  till  the  seed  is  in  fllie  dough. 

Try  the  different  portions  of  the  field,  by  applying  your  saccharo- 
meter,  and  it  will  be  found  that  portions  ripen  sooner  than  others, 
as  we  have  measured  in  the  same  field  parts  from  5  deg.  to  9  deg. 
Beaume,  and  by  these  indications  were  enabled  to  commence  at  the 
ripest,  or  those  which  measure  the  most.  If  not  endangered  by 
early  frosts,  let  the  crop  remain  as  long  as  possible,  but  if  hurried 
by  tnis  enemy — for  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ones — cut  the 
whole  crop,  blade,  top  and  all,  throw  it  into  winrows,  and  cover 
with  straw,  or,  if  on  hand,  with  ba^assee,  so  that  it  will  not  freeze 
and  in  turn  thaw  in  one  dB,y.  It  is  best  to  strio  the  leaf  and  top 
the  cane  just  below  the  first  joint,  and  put  it  unaer  a  shed  near  the 
miU,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  souring,  occasioned  by  the  sun,  heat, 
oar  even  cold. 

K  tiie  frost  nips  the  cane,  it  has  this  effect,  it  drives  the  sap  from  the 
blade  and  shuck  into  the  stalk,  which  shud:  and  blade  has  a  very 
bitter  taste,  like  nut-gall — and  this  it  is  what  produces  in  sirup  that 
taste  so  often  mispronounced  scorched,  whicn  is  not  the  case,  as  it 
is  only  that  taste  produced  by  said  cause,  and  is  very  difficult  and 
seldom  if  ever  fuUy  removed. 

When  ready  to  harvest,  strip  the  blades  from  the  stalk  and  top 
the  cane,  as  already  stated,  and  strip  and  cut  no  more  in  a  day  than 
cut,  crush  and  press  the  juice,  in  this  way  you  will  avoid  any  sour- 
ing, and  also  preventing  the  imparting  of  a  bitter  taste  to  the  sap 
in  the  stalk,  which  is  thereby  produced,  and  which  also  imparts  to 
the  sirup  the  so-called  scorched  taste,  and  therefore  quick  work 
will  fina  its  reward.  On  prairie  grounds,  where  the  winds  very 
frequently  sweep  down,  bend  or  break  the  cane ;  if  not  immedi- 
ately after  worked,  they  will  be  of  little  value,  for  after  having  re- 
mained in  those  positions  for  a  while,  the  cane  is  unfit  to  ma^e 
good  sirup. 

When  the  cane  is  ripe,  it  should  be  cut,  and  placed  out  of  the 
sun,  for  so  long  as  the  stalk  is  connected  with  the  roots,  there  is  a  cir- 
culation that  after  being  ripe  deteriorates  from  the  flavor,  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  sirup. 

In  stripping  cane,  use  a  common  com  knife.  One  man  can 
strip  an  acre  per  day,  if  he  has  not  to  save  the  blades.  In  cutting, 
jfut  liie  cane  in  bundles  from  20  to  80  stalks  each,  tied  in  two 
places,  which  in  all  cases  very  much  facilitates  the  handling, 
Dringing  tp  mill,  and  the  handling  at  the  mill.    IS  the  cane  being 
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ripe,  cut  and  houBed  in  order  to  keep  from  frost,  it  can  be  kept  a 
long  time — up  to  December — and  will  rather  improve,  and  we  nad 
some  which  has  measured  as  high  as  14  deg.  Beaume.  A  dump- 
ing  cart  is  very  useful  in  handling  the  cane,  and  will  save  labor. 

MILLS. 

These  are  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  this  business,  be- 
cause, when  that  perchance  faus — and  is  generally  at  the  most 
needed  time — then  all  the  labor  has  been  thrown  away.  Yery 
much  is  yet  needed  to  make  those  heretofore  manufactured  desira- 
ble, for  there  is  no  time  to  mend  and  repair  when  the  work  is  once 
begun.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  ou^t  to  be  according  to  the  crop 
intended  to  be  raised,  or  to  the  busmess  enterprise  to  be  carried 
on.  For  a  crop  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  acres  of  cane,  a  mill  is 
needed  that  will  press  150  gallons  per  hour,  unless  you  run  day 
and  night.  We  have  used  Clark's,  of  Cincinnati,  and  we  are  look- 
ing for  one  that  must  do  better  yet.  The  expense  to  press  250  gal- 
lons of  juice  per  hour  is  not  any  more  than  to  press  150  gallons 
per  hour,  as  the  hands  will  tend  to  it,  and  is  only  in  the  capacity 
of  the  mill.  The  expense  is  only  in  the  mill,  and  though  those  of 
a  larger  capacity  naturally  cost  more,  yet  it  is  better  to  make  the 
outlay,  and  it  will  be  a  saving  in  the  end.  The  small  mills  may, 
perhaps,  make  40  gallons  of  sirup  per  day,  while  those  cc«npara- 
tively  but  of  trifle  more  of  expense  will  make  150  gallons  sirup  p» 
day. 

HAIJDLINQ^  THE  JtJIOE, 

We  use  a  tunnel  sieve,  which  is  placed  under  the  spout  of  the 
mill  to  conduct  the  juice  to  the  filterer  over  the  pan,  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  handle  till  it  passes  into  the  evaporator,  where 
you  concentrate  the  juice  to  15  deg.  Beaume,  at  which  heated  point 
we  pass  the  juice  through  three  filterers,  consisting  of  three  of  tube 
set  directly  over  each,  meir  shape  being  conical,  three  feet  wide  at 
the  top  and  two  at  the  bottom,  and  three  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of 
these  tubs  being  perforated,  and  having  also  a  flannel  bottom  in 
the  same,  resting  on  bars,  filled  with  bone  black  or  animal  charcoal, 
the  filterer  so  placed  that  in  turning  the  cock  it  runs  in  the  last 
concentrating  pan ;  when  there  drive  the  fire  until  the  saccharometer 
indicates  40  d!eg.  Beaume ;  run  into  your  large  flat  cooler — ^that 
will  hold  about  the  labors  of  the  day — so  that  the  sirup  wiU  be 
about  two  inches  deep  in  the  cooler,  as  it  is  more  liable  to  scorch 
there  than  over  the  hot  fire,  as  while  there  the  boiling  commotion 
and  stiiring  prevents  itfirom  scorching. 
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juioe,  after  ten  minutes  settlinff,  having  your  cock  so  fixed  that  it 
will  leave  all  sediments  at  the  bottom ;  men  renew  your  fire  with 
vigor,  and  concentrate  the  juice  to  about  30  deg.  Beaume ;  keep  it 
at  tlmt  grade^  by  moden^ing  your  fire,  until  you  bring  it  to  about 
40  deg.^eaume — or,  if  yon  judge  by  the  eye,  you  wSl  see  short, 

S olden  puffs  escape,  or  in  dippmg  your  skimmer  in  the  boiling 
uid,  it  will  drop  short  and  neavy — ^the  sirup  then  is  done  ana 
ready  to  run  in  the  cooler,  and  any  eye  will  soon  get  the  experi- 
ence to  see  when  the  sirup  is  ready  to  be  run  into  the  cooler,  or 
when  the  sirup  and  sugar  are  done ;  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  weather,  when  hot  or  cold,  day  or  night.  To  perfect  and  hasten 
the  granulation  of  the  sirup,  a  room,  heated  to  about  95  deg.,  is 
needed,  and  should  be  kept  so  after  it  leaves  the  pan. 

EVAPOBATnSTG  AND   CLAEIFTING. 

Cook's  Evaporator  clarifies  and  makes  the  sirup  and  sugar  with- 
out the  aid  of  another  pan,  or  the  assistance  of  any  chemic^  agents, 
and  they  are  more  to  be  preferred  for  a  small  business  than  any 
other  pan  we  are  acquainted  with.  But  if  you  use  a  pan  of  this 
style,  you  will  need  two— a  pan  25  feet  long,  the  width  of  the  sheet- 
iron  28  inches^  8^  feet  at  the  top,  it  being  made  flaring ;  the  pan 
having  three  divisions,  set  upon  a  continuous  brick  arch  15  inclies 
wide,  letting  the  fire  hug  the  bottom  of  the  pan  close,  and  thus  you 
will  find  you  can  make  100  gallons  of  good  sirup  with  one-half  cord 
of  wood.  But  for  this  pan  you  need  another^  as  before  described, 
which  is  to  take  your  strained  sap  and  clarity  it,  before  n^g  the 
long  pan,  and  this  clarifying  pan  will  keep  the  long  pan  at  work. 

If  nne  sirup  is  desired,  run  you  clarified  sap  (hot)  directly  into 
a  filterer — say  a  tank  of  seven  feet  high  and  four  feet  in  diameter, 
with  perforated  bottom.  Twelve  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  nx  a  cock  to  turn  the  juice  on  to  the  pan.  Upon  the  perfora- 
ted bottom  place  bars,  and  on  them  put  a  flannel  cloth  to  keep  the 
dust  or  coal  from  mixing  with  the  juice.  Now  put  in  four  feet  of 
animal  charcoal  or  bonehlack,  then  spread  a  cloth  upon  the  top  of 
that  coal,  and  put  two  feet  of  wood  coal,  about  as  fine  as  the  kernel 
of  com,  and  let  on  your  hot  juice,  and  when  you  are  ready  to  start 
your  finishing  or  long  pan,  turn  the  cock  and  take  the  filtered  juice 
as  you  may  want  it  The  small  filterers  described  before  are  tilled 
like  the  large,  but  with  animal  coal  only. 

SOTTM. 

All  scum,  till  the  juice  is  to  about  15  deg.  Beaume,  is  useless, 
except  to  feed  stock,  and  they  are  fond  of  it.  The  green  and  more 
filthy  scum  being  thus  disposed  of,  it  is  well  to  save  all  other  scum 
in  a  separate  vat  or  tank,  which  may  be  placed  close  at  hand  for  the 
purpose,  and  at  leisure,  after  it  being  settled,  may  be  drawn  over 
into  the  pan  and  reboiled,  and  thus  it  will  give  as  good  sirup  as 
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desired.  It  may  also  be  run  through  the  filterer,  and  the  scum 
t^en  firom  them  will  make  excellent  vinegar.  That  scum  and 
washings  will  easy  make  from  10  to  1 6  barrels  of  vinegar,  where 
30  to  40  barrels  of  sirup  are  made.  If  something  stronger  is  de- 
sired, good  biandy,  of  high  price,  can  be  made  from  all  these  fer- 
mented saccharine  juices.  Forty  gallons  of  it  will  make  four  of 
good  spirits, 

imAiNAOE  OB  Mtrrat  sibup  to  sugab. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  labor ;  for  it  does  not  natu- 
rally drip  dry,  as  the  molasses  all  rises  to  the  top  of  the  vessd. 
The  quickest  and  most  successful  way  we  have  found  is  to  put  the 
mush  into  a  coarse,  strong  bag,  and  put  it  on  a  strong  hoop,  like 
our  portable  cider  mill  hoop ;  men  put  it  in  the  screw  press,  and  the 
molasses,  if  flie  room  is  warm,  will  soon  leave  the  dry  sugar. 

Another  mode  of  drainage  is  to  have  a  large  table,  twelve  feet 
square,  with  sides  four  inches  high,  the  center  as  high  as  the  sides, 
and  gradually  sloping  to  the  ocHners,  where  the  spout  should  be 
opened,  to  carry  on  the  molasses,  hauling  the  sn^  to  the  center, 
etc.  K  the  room  is  kept  warm,  (95  degrees,)  it  will  soon  drain  the 
sugar,  and,  in  either  mode,  will  carry  off  with  the  molasses  any 
oane  taste. 

IWSTILLINa  OANB  JUICE. 

Although  the  distillation  from  ca&e  juice  is  entirely  disconnected 
from  sugar  or  molasses  making,  yet  the  cane  jcnce  may  be  success- 
fullv  used  in  the  distilling  of  spirits,  and,  as  such,  may  become  one 
of  the  most  valuable  artides  of  trade ;  aM  therefore,  a  few  remarks 
on  this  subject  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

It  is  known  that  when  sweet  dder  ferments,  and  becomes  hard 
and  sour,  it  will  make  spirits,  which  is  called  eider  brandv.  If 
you  measure  the  saccharine  qualities  of  cider,  you  wiU  find  it  to 
measure  about  seven,  Beaume.  Good  cane  juice  runs  from  eiffht 
to  twelve,  Beaume,  and,  if  permitted  to  sour  or  ferm^ut,  it  will,  oy 
distillation,  make  good  In'andy.  In  speaking  of  fermentation  or 
souring,  it  is  not  meant  to  sour  like  vinegar,  for  that  does  not  pro- 
duce spirits.  A  copper  still,  holding  800  gallons  of  iuice,  will 
make  32  gallons  of  brandy,  worth  from  $2  to  $4  per  gwon.  The 
manner  of  distilling,  although  some  experience  is  necessary,  yet  is 
a  viery  simple  one ;  and  those  who  have  practically  had  expenenee 
in  distilling  arole  and  peach  brandy,  will  very  readily  understaikd 
the  manner  oi  the  distillation  of  the  cane  juice. 

The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  observation  that  the  juice  }>roperlj 
ferments.  For  this  purpose  of  fermenting  the  juice,  it  is  neoea- 
sary  to  use  large  vats,  that  will  bold  100  barrels  or  more.  In  warm 
weather,  eight  or  ten  days  will  produce  such  fermentation  as  to  be 
ready  for  mstillation.  Considering  that  not  alone  the  fermented 
fuice,  but  also  the  sour  sirup,  or  even  scum  from  the  sugar  works^ 
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may  be  worked  into  spirits,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  result 
must  be  profitable. 

Com,  Darley  and  rye  have  heretofore  been  exclusively  used  in 
this  country  lor  the  manufacture  of  spirits.  In  Europe,  grapes 
and  potatoes  have  been  and  are  constantly  used  for  the  same  end; 
and  if  spirits  are  to  be  manufactured  at  all,  as  an  article  of  trade, 
we  unhesitatingly  declare  that  cane  juice  will  be  found  so  profita- 
ble, for  its  manufacture  of  spirits,  that  before  long  it  will  enter  as 
a  grand  competitor  in  this  article  of  commerce,  and  be  foundL  by 
farmers  of  the  West  in  particular,  to  pay  as  well  as,  or  better  than, 
any  of  our  home  products  now  pay. 

BAOASSE,   OB  0BT7BHED   CANS. 

For  fuel  alone,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  items.  A  mill  of  any 
capacity  will  pro.duce  bagasse  enough  to  evaporate  all  the  juice 
crushea  from  it  to  either  sirup  or  sugar.  And  we  would  recom- 
mend, for  the  purpose  of  burmngthe  same,  the  following  manipu- 
lation: 

On  the  arch  on  which  is  the  long  pan,  (of  twenty-five  feet.)  make 
a  side  arch,  with  a  flue  to  enter  it,  and  so  construct  the  siae  arch 
as  to  have  a  large  door  to  it,  to  put  the  crushed  cane  in,  by  the  fork 
fall,  and  close  the  d6or.  The  n-esh  cane  will  make  more  heat  than 
the  dry ;  therefore  it  iff  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  same  to  be  dry 
before  using.  Having  two  arches,  you  can  feed  wood  or  bagasse; 
and  if  the  chimney  is  nigh  enough,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about 
draught.  We  have  seen  the  flames  passing  through  the  twenty- 
five  ieet  long  arch,  and  pass  out  above  the  chimney — ^that  being 
twenty  feet  mgh — ^red  by  fresh  bagasse. 

We  learn  that  pajjer  mills  are  using  largely  of  the  bagasse,  for 
paper  making.    Of^ts  value  for  the  soil  we  spoke  before. 

STJGAB    MAKIKa. 

There  can  be  no  more  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  sugar 
of  the  very  best  quality  can  be  obtained  from  the  Imphee  cane. 
We  have,  ourselves,  made  this  year  four  tons  of  sugar,  which  will 
very  fevorably  compare  with  any  sugar  north  of  Dixie. 

The  small  samples  presented  oefore  the  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety can  be  judged  by  every  one  who  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
,  examine  die  same,  and  look  into  the  merits  it  now  possesses.  The 
eugar  has  been  and  can  be  produced  in  lar^e  quantities,  in  ten 
days,  from  the  stalk  of  the  cane,  and  dried  and  ready  for  table  use. 

we  are  fully  confident  that  we  may  so  fit  up  sugar  houses  in 
Illinois,  that  they  will  present  to  the  market  such  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses  as  will  &vorably  stand  competition  with  sug^  brought 
heretofore  firom  the  Southern  States,  Havana,  or  the  West  Indies. 
All  tiiat  is  required  is  to  expend  the  necessary  capital  for  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  and  proper  buildings,  nrovided  with  machinery 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  it  will  be  capital  well  investea 
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That  immense  profits  may  be  earned  by  such  nndertakings,  there 
cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  capi- 
talists may  be  so  reached,  that  they  learn  the  value  of  so  investing 
their  capital.  Already  one  establishment  of  the  kind  has  been 
erected  within  the  State ;  and,  though  its  erection  cost  $75,000, 
yet  it  has  worked  up,  in  this  year,  800  acres  of  cane,  that  yielded 
SOO  gallons  of  sirup  to  the  acre.  At  fifly  cents  per  gallon,  this 
would  alone  make  $120,000.  Several  thousand  bfurels  have  been 
shipped  from  this  country,  and  some  of  it  to  Arkansas  1  Who 
would  have  believed  this  five  years  ago  ? 

The  success  this  year  has  inspired  our  farmers  witli  more  confi- 
dence ;  and  no  doubt,  as  we  advance  in  the  culture  of  the  same,  so 
we  must  naturally  increase  in  reaping  the  benefits  of  so  experi- 
menting. The  capitalists  begin,  though  very  slowly,  to  eet  mte- 
rested  m  the  making  and  refining  of  sirups  tjid  sugar.  The  Bel- 
chers, of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  who  are  so  largely  engaged  in  the 
refiningof  sirups  and  sugar  as  to  be  almost  the  sole  commanders 
of  the  Western  markets  of  both  named  articles,  are  in  the  market, 
and  have  bought  largely  of  sirups  for  their  refinery ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  reap  immense  profits.  The  fact  that  imported 
sugar  sells  for  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  refined  as  high  as  sixte^i 
cents,  speaks  for  itself,  wnen  the  molasses  from  the  cane  could  be 
bought  for  fortv  cents,  and,  when  made  into  sugar,  would  reduce 
the  prices  so  that  these  commodities  would  bring  good  profits  at 
half  those  prices. 

CLABIFYIKG  JUICE. 

There  are  diflerent  modes  used  to  refine,  filter  and  clarify  juice. 
When  using  Cook's  evaporator,  we  never  used  anything  for  dan- 
fying,  and  made  good  sirups ;  but  there  may  be  successfully  used, 
when  the  juice  has  too  much  of  the  acid  taste,  the  following  mode: 
After  the  juice  has  been  brought  to  a  boiling  point,  and  the  green 
scum  has  been  skimmed  therefrom,  it  is  run  into  a  tub  or  tank. 
Ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  pulverized  clay  may  be  eflectuall^  used 
to  fifty  gallons  of  juice.  Let  it  stand  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 
when  it  will  be  settled,  and  draw  it  off  in  the  coucentrating  pan, 
so  continue  to  prepare,  as  fast  as  needed  for  the  supply  of  the  con- 
centrating pan.  The  mode  of  filtering  through  animal  coal,  and 
the  vessels  needed  therefor,  we  have  already  described ;  and  that 
will,  according  to  our  experience,  be  found  one  of  the  best  Either 
the  large  or  small  tanks  described  will  answer  all  the  purposes, 
accordiug  to  the  quantity  to  be  prepared.     We  have  also  often  fil- 
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DKSOEIPTION  OF  THE   DEBTEEENT  OANES. 

The  Chinese  cane— one  kind  only  known  to  us — ^we  have  de- 
scribed fully.  The  African  or  Imphee  canes — of  which  there  are 
a  number,  and  which,  in  general,  seem  to  be  more  adapted  to  our 
climate,  and  to  withstand  better  tne  prairie  winds,  than  tne  Chinese 
cane — are  shorter,  thicker,  and  stubby  stalk.  We  name  promi- 
.  nently  the  "  E-en-gha,"  as  a  fine,  tall  Jslender  and  beautifully  pro- 
portioned stalk ;  mil  ripen  in  ninety  days ;  very  sweet  cane ;  large,, 
graceful  head ;  seed  of  yellowish  hue. 

The  "  Nee-arzee-na"--«the  head  somewhat  bushy ;  the  seed  black, 
like  apple  seed,  but  full  and  plump ;  ripens  in  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred days ;  a  very  sweet  and  juicy  cane. 

The  "Oom-see-a-na" — one  of  me  best  canes  we  have;  yields 
seventy  per  cent,  sugai',  and  is  a  very  desirable  cane,  which  answers 
fnllv  to  the  title,  "  the  best." 

■fhe  "Boom-vwa-a-na"  is  about  equal  to  the  "Oom-see-a-na;" 
very  jucy  and  sweet ;  it  is  a  short,  thick  cane,  ripens  in  ninety 
days,  and  in  seed  appears  like  the  "  E-en-gha." 

The  "  Shla-goo-va "  ripens  in  from  three  to  three  and  a-half 
months;  stands  erect,  with  seed  head,  rather  pink  color;  is  a 
very  sweet  cane,  and  gr^iulates  well. 

The  "  Koom-bu-na'^^is  of  small  size ;  the  cane  never  falls  down ; 
is  one  of  the  finest  canes,  and  has  often  indicated  11,  Beaume,  in 
its  saccharine  quality ;  seed  pink,  on  the  red  order,  with  very  nne 
head. 

We  have  a  number  of  these  stalks,  which  will  be  laid  before  the 
State  Agricultural^  Society,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  Imphee  kinds,  which  will  undoubtedly 
interest  those  who  have  taken  a  particular  fancy  to  this  branch  of 
agriculture. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  remark  that  I  do  not  pretend,  nor 
can  I  attempt,  to  discuss  this  matter  upon  its  real  scientific  merits, 
bnt,  as  a  plain  and  practical  farmer,  have  drawn  from  my  own  ex- 
periments, and  those  experiments  I  have  set  down,  and  hope  they 
may  be  of  benefit  to  those  who  will  commence  to  build  up  and  aid 
in  what  undoubtedly  must  become  one  of  the  largest  staple  articles 
of  trade  of  this  State. 
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CHINESE  AND  AFRICAN  SUGAR  CANE. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CHINESE  AND  AFRICAN  SUGAK 
CANE,  THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THEIR  JUICE,  AND  THEIR  MANUFACTURE 
INTO  SIRUP  AND  SUGAR,  BASED  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Bj  E.  F.  NxwBUUtT,  Litclifield,  Montgomery  eounij. 


Believing  it  wholly  nnnecessary  to  make  any  preamble  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  the  subject,  I  shall,  without  ceremony,  enter 
into  its  investigation ;  and 

I.  Climate. — ^Wherever  Indian  corn  flourishes  cane  can  be 
grown  successfully. 

IL  Soil. — ^Too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  this 
most  important  point.  Usually  the  richest  portion  of  tne  farm  has 
been  selected  for  the  cane  patch.  The  result  is  a  large  growth  of 
stalk,  jrielding  juice  very  deficient  in  saccharine  matter.  Besides, 
such  sirup  will  seldom  grain. 

The  requirements  of  the  essay  forbidding  the  use  of  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  I  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  above  remark  bv  re- 
lating my  own.  Most  of  my  cane,  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been 
grown  on  a  prairie  field  of  twenty  years'  cultivation — being  of  very 
ordinary  richness  to  begin  with.  Bi  some  portions  of  the  patch  were 
"scalds.''  On  these  scalds  the  cane  was  of  exceedingly  small 
growth,  but  of  a  beautiful  straw  color,  and  the  sirup  made  there- 
&om  was  invariably  superior  to  that  made  from  cane  grown  on  the 
other  portions  of  the  neld.  Nearly  all  of  it  turned  to  sugar.  A 
small  portion  of  the  cane  grew  on  a  strip  of  bottom  land,  very  rich. 
The  yield  of  stalk  was  enormous,  but  the  sirup  made  from  it  was 
quite  dark,  and  refused  to  grain.  The  juice  did  not  contain  over 
ten  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter,  while  that  expressed  from  the 
cane  grown  on  the  scalds  contained  twenty  per  cent.  These  facts 
need  no  comment. 

To  my  mill  has  been  brought,  during  the  last  two  seasons,  cane 
from  perhaps  fifty  diflferent  mrms.    Invariably  that  brought  from. 
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the  poet-oak  flats  and  red  clay  soil  along  the  ed^e  of  the  timber,  has 
far  excelled,  in  Quality  of  sirup,  that  grown  in  Qie  deep,  black  mold 
of  the  center  of  me  prairie.  The  color  is  handsomer,  the  taste  more 
pure  and  delicate,  and  it  grains  much  more  readily.  Of  course, 
the  yield  per  acre  is  not  so  great ;  but  no  one  in  this  case,  I  think, 
'would  suner  quantity  to  outweigh  quality^  as  the  yield,  in  either 
case,  is  enougn  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

lU.  Vamettes  of  Oanb. — So  far  as  I  can  hear,  (and  certainly 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  extends)  the  decision  is  in  fevor  of  the 
Chinese  or  Sorghunu  1  have,  however,  neither  cultivated  nor 
manufactured  the  Lnphee  or  African  to  any  great  extent  I  have 
tried  four  varieties — ^but  one  of  which  was  at  all  comparable  to  the 
Sorghum.  As  I  did  not  raise  the  seed,  I  may  have  planted  infe- 
rior varieties,  or  they  may  have  degenerated  bv  mixing  with  broom 
com.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  result,  in  my  hands,  has  not  been 
8atis&ctorv. 

I  have  heofrd  of  some  few  cases  in  this  region  where  good  sirup 
and  sugar  were  obtained  from  Imphee.  Its  advocates  daim  for  it 
speedier  granulation.  One  man  tells  m^  that  crvstals  were  dis- 
cernible as  soon  as  the  sirup  had  cooled.  A  brother-in-law  made 
a  sample  of  very  choice  sirup  from  one  lot,  but  had  no  success 
with  others.  Aft  that  I  hear,  together  with  my  own  experience, 
confirms  the  belief  that  satisfactory  results  are  far  less  certain  in 
working  up  the  Imphee  than  its  confrere^  the  Sorghum.  Another 
great  objection  to  tne  former  is  the  length  of  the  season  re(juired 
to  mature  it  In  this  vicinity  I  know  of  no  variety  ripenmg  as 
soon  as  the  latter,  although  I  see  statements  to  that  effect  in  the 
I^airie  JFarmer.  Climate  may,  however,  have  some  influence  in 
the  matter — the  African  maturing  better  in  a  higher  latitude  than 
the  Chinese.  Here  (in  latitude  39  deg.)  the  latter  ripens  from  three 
to  four  weeks  earlier.  Future  experience  may,  however,  modify 
or  even  completely  change  my  opinion  concerning  their  relative 
merits. 

IV.    Selection  of  Seeb. — Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
procure  pure  seed.    Don't  plant  broom  corn  and  expect  to  make 
sugar.    The  ease  with  which  both  varieties  of  cane  mix  or  hybri- 
dize is  mudi  more  curious  than  pleasant.    This  remark  also  ap- 
Slies  to  what  is  called  "chocolate  com.''    Cane  is  not  safe  from 
\ie  influence  of  either  if  planted  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile   of 
them — I  would  rather  the  distance  were  much  greater.  ^  The  no- 
tion, however,  that  Indian  corn  will  hybridize  with  it  is  wtoWy 
without  foundation.     Plants  of  dvffereni  species  never  mix;  ^- 
ferent  varieties  of  the  same  species  do.    Seed  gathered  from  ad.ul' 
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broom  com  was  grown.  All  the  seed  crown  from  that  cane  has 
this  year  produced  impure  stalks.  I  planted  none  of  it  myself; 
several  of  my  neighbors  did.  I  could  produce  numerous  instances 
of  like  character.    These  are  sufficient,  I  presume. 

Seed  should  be  gathered  from  the  first  stalks  that  ripen,  and  es- 
pecially from  those  lots  which  have  produced  sugar.  It  should  be 
perfectly  ripe,  and  when  cut  should  be  immediately  tied  in  small 
bunches  ana  hung  up  in  a  dry  place.  Only  the  upper  half  of  the 
head  should  be  used  for  planting,  as  the  seea  in  that  part  produces 
more  vigorous  plants. 

y.  Time  of  Plaih'ing. — ^This  will  varr  according  to  latitude 
and  state  of  the  season.  Here,  we  can  safely  plant  as  soon  as  the 
10th  of  April,  and  often  much  sooner.  Mr.  Kaycraft,  living  within 
a  mile  of  me,  planted  his  cane,  last  spring,  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  on  a  strip  of  sheltered  land.  The  ground  afterwards  froze 
four  inches  deep,  and  remained  so  frozen,  more  or  less,  during  al- 
most the  entire  month.  Finer  cane  I  never  saw.  The  yield  was 
the  greatest  of  the  season  and  the  quality  most  excellent. 

It  may  always  be  planted  eight  or  ten  days  before  com ;  in  short, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  put  in  proper  order :  and  as  our 
manufacturing  season  is  short,  at  best,  every  step  which  will  hasten 
the  maturity  of  the  cane  will  prove  of  no  small  value. 

VI.  Pbepaeation  of  Soil,  Plaktino  and  Cultivation. — 
"Poor  land  well  tilled,"  should  he  the  maxim  of  the/»ne  grower. 
Could  the  land  receive  a  deep  plowing  in  the  fall,  the  gain  would 
repay  the  trouble.  The  ground  should  be  put  in  perfect  tilth. 
The-plant  is  weak  at  first  and  does  not  flourish  amongst  clods.  It 
should  be  laid  oflF  with  a  marker,  four  feet  one  way  and  three  feet 
the  other.  Having  thoroughly  tried  all  ways,  I  am  convinced  that 
as  long  as  land  is  so  plenty  and  labor  so  scarce,  we  had  best  aban- 
don the  drill  system,  except  for  very  small  patches.  The  latter 
plan  jproduces  a  somewhat  greater  yield,  but  not  enough  to  compen- 
sate lor  the  greatly  increased  trouble  of  cultivating,  stripping  and 
topping. 

The  seed  (using,  as  before  mentioned,  the  upper  half  of  the  head,) 
should  be  soaked  in  warm  water,  twelve  or  sixteen  hours,  then 
placed  in  a  sack  and  buried  in  some  warm,  dry  soil,  until  it  sprouts. 
KoU  some  dry  ashes  amongst  it,  if  inclinea  to  stick  together.  Drop 
from  ten  to  twenty  seeds  m  a  hill ;  cover  not  more  than  an  inch 
deep,  and  the  work  is  done. 

When  the  plants  appear  above  ground  an  inch  or  so,  a  harrow 
with  the  front  teeth  removed,  should  be  passed  over  the  rows,  and, 
if  possible,  the  plants  should  receive  a  hoeing.  The  harrowing 
should  be  repeated  in  the  transverse  direction,  some  two  wed» 
later,  as  the  plants  gain  strength  and  size — one  of  these  two-horse 
cultivators  we  read  so  much  about  would  be  just  the  thing.  I 
have  one — a  very  simple,  rude  concern — of  this  kind  in  process  of 
construction,  which  I  think  will  ftdly  answer  the  purpose  intended  > 
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and  which  will  not  cost  over  ten  dollars.  When  the  plants  are 
three  or  four  inches  high,  they  must  be  thinned  down  to  from  five 
to  eight  Btalkff  in  the  hill ;  the  middles  should  be  split  with  the 
plow,  and  much  the  same  course  pursued  in  after  cultivation  as  is 
followed  in  raising  com. 

YII.  SrRippiNa,  ToppiNO  and  Otrmira. — The  cane  should  be 
stripped  a  week  or  ten  days  before  cutting.  This  hastens  the  ripen- 
ing, and  also  increases  the  richness  of  the  juice.  A  wooden  knife, 
four  or  five  feet  long,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or^  what  I 
think  still  better,  a  strong,  three-tine  pitchfork.  Tools  apply  only 
where  the  cane  stands  straight.  When  tangled  and  fellen,  as  it  fre- 
quently is  by  strong  winds  and  top-heaviness,  the  hands  encased  in 
buckskin  gloves  are  best. 

Cane  should  not  be  topped  until  ready  to  be  cut.  Nature  im- 
mediately stops  the  saccharine  forming  process,  in  order  to  replace 
the  lost  heads.  Last  year  I  tried  the  experiment  of  topping  at  the 
time  of  stripping.  I  cut  two  weeks  after ;  the  juice  yielded  only 
about  twelve  per  cent,  of  poor  sirup,  \fhile  cane  grown  beside  it, 
and  left  untopped  until  day  of  cuttmg,  yielded  twenty  per  cent., 
and  of  a  better  quality. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  much  of  the  top  should 
be  removed,  some  believing  one  joint  suftident,  others  requiring 
two.  I  prefer  the  latter  course.  The  nearer  the  top  the  poorer 
the  juice,  and  that  of  the  top  joint  has  a  bitter  quahty  present, 
rendering  it  totally  unfit  to  be  mingled  with  the  rest. 

VIII.  Time  of  Cutting. — ^This  will  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  cane  should  be  fully  ripe,  but  it  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  long  after  complete  maturity,  or  it  will  sour  stand- 
ing in  the  field,  buch  was  the  case,  universally,  in  this  rerion,  in 
1860.  The  season  was  remarkably  forward,  and  most  of  the  cane 
was  ripe  by  the  16th  of  September.  No  frost  appeared  before  the 
16th  of  October.  Cane  was  left  standing  as  long  as  possible,  as  it 
was  supposed  it  would  spoil  if  cut  and  left  in  piles  long  before 
working  up.  The  over-npe  can^  when  cut,  was  found  fml  of  an 
acid,  strongly  resembling  tartaric  add,  which  required  the  free  use 
of  neutrahzmg  agents,  thereby  injuring  both  taste  and  color. 
When  it  had  teen  cut  as  it  ripened,  no  such  add  was  present.  I 
followed  the  latter  course  this  year,  and  had  not  a  single  stalk  of 
sour  cane  in  my  yard. 

Specimens  oi  sump,  which  I  made  from  cane  cut  eight  weeks  be- 
fore being  worked  up,  are  before  the  Sodety.  The  sample  was 
made  the  6th  day  of  December.  Indeed,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
manufacturing  season  cannot  be  prolonged  until  Christmas,  if  the 
cane  can  be  kept  from  freezing.  This  can  be  very  easily  eflfected 
by  covering  the  cane  deep  enough  with  begasse  or  straw,  particu- 
larly where  the  works  are  well  shdtered  nrom  the  weather. 

In  all  instances  cane  must  be  cut  before  any  hea^  frost ;  if 
possible,  before  any  frost  at  all,  and  this  can  always  be  OTected  by 
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planting  in  proper  season.  The  bitter,  smoky  taste  of  which  some 
complam,  and  which  made  one  of  our  most  distinguished  horti- 
culturists express  the  conviction  that  the  plant  was  degenerating, 
arises  wholly  from  frost-bite.  I  have  never  met  with  it  in  any 
case,  where  the  cane  was  cut  in  season. 

SroBma  Cai^. — ^There  are  two  methods  of  storing  the  cane 
when  cut,  viz :  Mrst — By  cutting  without  topping,  and  shocking 
in  the  field,  which  method,  when  frost  threatens  and  work  i&  press- 
ing, will  often  prove  best  Seoond — ^By  cutting  and  topping  m  the 
field,  and  then  shocking  in  the  mill  yard,  if  the  cane  is  to  be  worked 
soon,  if  not,  by  cording  on  the  ground  and  covering  with  be^asee 
or  straw,  as  above  mentioned,  xopping  can  be  performed  either 
before  or  after  the  cutting. 

Trusting  that  these  directions  will  bring  the  cane  safe  to  the 
mill,  we  will  now  proceed  to  grind  it — ^if  we  can.  There's  the  rub ! 
it  does  seem  strange  that  iron  cannot  so  be  put  together  as  to  suc- 
cessfully withstand  the  reqidred  strain.  !But  within  a  circle  of 
twenty  miles  in  diameter,  (further  my  cognizance  does  not  extend, 
but  I  hear  of  trouble  enourfi,)  fhlly  oneSwdf  the  mills  have  been 
more  or  less  out  of  order.  Of  these,  part  are  home-made,  part  im- 
ported. To  be  sure,  the  makers  warrant  them ;  but  that  isn't  the 
thing — vye  donH  wcmt  to  stop.  Every  day  is  precious  during  the 
working  season,  and  the  man  who  builds  a  mm  that  won't  break, 
can  make  his  fortune  down  our  way,  if  he  can  only  get  us  to  be- 
lieve him.  Better  far  to  make  fliem  twice  as  stout  as  need  be, 
than  the  least  particle  too  slender. 

I  believe  that  in  most  cases,  when  the  mill  is  driven  by  horse- 
power, the  rollers  had  better  stand  upright,  as  such  position  avcnds 
the  necessity  of  any  gearing,  thus  promoting  simplicity  and  in- 
creasing the  surety  against  accidents.  For  a  onenhorse  mill,  the 
shafts  of  the  roller  should  measure  two  and  a  half  in&es  in  diame- 
ter, and  that  of  the  driving  shaft  three  inches,  and  this  proportion 
should  be  observed  in  enlcrang  the  size  of  the  mill.  They  should 
be  well  keyed  into  the  rollers,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  loosening.  The  ooxing  should  be  made 
stromjer  and  heavier  than  any  I  have  yet  seen,  ^verv  part,  where 
anv  friction  occurs,  should  be  plentifully  supplied  with  oiL  Some 
mills  areso  constructed  that  the  oil  ducts  soon  become  clogged  up  and 
rendered  useless.  With  these  few  hints  kefrt  in  nrind,  I  know  no 
reason  why  our  manu&cturers  cannot  avwd  the  fiaults  above  men- 
tioned, and  produce  for  us  a  perfect  milL  I  should,  perhaps,  have 
mentioned  tnat  three  rollers  have  proven  better  thMi  any  greater 
or  less  number.  When  set  up  ana  ready  to  work,  the  space  be- 
tween the  first  two  should  not  exceed  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  between  the  last  two  the  thickness  of  a  knifehblade.  This  dis- 
tance takes  out  the  iuice  dean  enou^.  A  piece  of  sieving  should 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  spout  so  as  to  strain  the  juice  as  it  SelUs 
into  the  barrel  b^ieath.    Tma  precaution  prevents  any  stoppage 
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of  the  faucet  of  the  reservoir  at  the  evaporator.  It  is  unneoegsarv 
to  give  any  directions  about  setting  the  mill,  as  the  makers  give  all 
needed  ones. 

EvAPOBATOBS. — Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  boilers  for  evaporating  the  juice  after  expression.  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  more  rapid  the  evaporation,  the 
better ;  and  nothing  that  I  have  met  with  fulfills  this  indication  so 
well  as  the  pan  invented  by  Mr.  Cook.  It  has  become  so  common 
that  description  is  needless.    Its  advantages  are  several : 

First — The  juice  is  in  constant  motion,  thus  avoiding  any  danger 
of  scorching.  I  see  that  this  danger  has  led  many  to  reject  the 
pan.    The  trouble  arises  wholly  from  mismanagement. 

Second — ^It  requires  no  clariiying  agents.  Intense  heat  is  found 
to  excel  all  others. 

Third — With  no  other  pan  of  the  same  size  that  I  have  ever 
seen  can  so  much  sirup  be  made  in  a  given  time,  and  the  faster 
you  boil,  the  better  the  result. 

The  directions  which  come  with  the  evaporator,  render  any  from 
me  needless.  But  I  would  •merelv  say  that  a  little  personal  in- 
struction from  an  experienced  hand,  will  be  found  of  great  advan^ 
tage  to  the  irro. 

I  do  not  finUh  in  the  evaporator.  I  boil  down  three-fourths,  or 
thereabouts,  and  finish  in  an  ordinary  oblong  pan,  projecting  on 
each  side  considerably  over  the  furnace.  I  can  boil  one-fourth 
more  in  a  day,  and  it  requires  far  less  attention.  I  take  care  to 
keep  the  fire  as  hot  as  possible  under  the  finishing  pan,  as  well  as 
under  the  evaporator,  and  when  the  boiling  is  finished,  which  is 
known  by  its  bubbling  like  mush,  and  emitting  little  jets  of  steam, 
I  immediatelv  remove  it  from  the  fire,  which  is  done  by  means  of 
handles  attached  to  the  pan.  1  think  all  who  try  the  extra  pan,  in 
connection  with  the  evaporator,  will  be  pleased  with  the  result. 

The  size  of  the  evaporators  and  pans  will,  ot  course,  correspond 
with  the  size  of  the  mill.  The  two  pans  combined  will  make  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  per  day.  I  know  of  one 
which  averages  the  latter  quantity.  I  should  have  remarked  before 
that  the  sirup  should  be  strained  as  it  runs  from  the  evaporator, 
and  also  as  it  is  poured  from  the  finishing  pan. 

It  is  very  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  good  sirup,  that  the 
whole  apparatus  be  exduded  from  the  weather.  "Wind,  by  blow- 
ing down  the  bubbles,  not  only  retards  evaporation,  but  prevents 
perfect  clarification.  No  more  wind  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
than  is  requisite  for  the  comfort  of  the  attendants.  To  insure  a 
good  draft  to  the  furnace,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  length  of 
pipe — ^not  lesa  than  twelve  feet,  if  possible — less  wifi  do,  but  more 
is  Detter. 

I  hope  no  ^ne  will  accuse  me  of  Miy  endeavor  to  "puff"  the 
aforesaid  machme  to  the  injury  of  others,  perhaps  equally  merito- 
rious.   I  am  simply  giving  the  results  of  my  own  experience.    I 
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have  no  interest,  whatever,  in  Cook's  or  any  other  evaporator,  but 
I  do  think  that  Mr.  Cook  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  country  for 
the  vast  improvement  he  has  effected  in  the  manufactnre  of  simp 
and  sugar,  over  the  old  way,  at  least.  Shonld  others  succeed  in 
carrying  on  the  improvement  still  further,  I  should  most  heartily 
rejoice. 

Believing  that  pans  and  kettles  are  behind  the  times,  I  shall  say 
but  little  about  them.  As  some,  however,  may  not  be  able  to  pre- 
pare themselves  at  once  with  the  higher  priced  evaporators,  a  few 
directions  to  them  may  not  be  amiss.  A  pan  made  of  galvanized 
sheet-iron  for  bottom,  and  plank  for  sides,  three  feet  by  seven,  ca- 
pable of  makinff  30  gallons  per  day,  need  not  cost  over  live  dollars. 
The  sides  shoum  be  ten  inches  deep,  and  the  furnace  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  aUow  the  sides  of  the  pan  to  project  some  distance 
over  it.  Fill  nearly  full  with  sap,  and  just  before  it  commences 
boiling  add  a  pint  of  lime-water  (which  is  water  completely  satura- 
ted with  lime.)  Keep  up  a  faithful  skimming ;  when  boUed  two- 
thirds  away,  remove  from  the  fire ;  strain  and  finish  off  in  a  smaller 
pan  or  kettle ;  keep  up,  in  both  pans,  as  hot  a  fire  as  you  can  with- 
out causing  the  sap  to  run  over.  I  do  not  think  that  in  using  eith- 
er pan  or  evaporator,  perfect  cleanliness  is  any  disadvantage,  al- 
though, judging  from  what  I  have  seen,  others  differ  from  that 
opinion. 

Manufacture  of  Sugar. — ^We  now  enter  into  an  interesting  but 
more  difficult  department  When  Sorghum  was  first  introduced 
into  the  country  the  growers  thereof  indulged  in  the  most  glowing 
anticinations.  Not  only  were  we  to  "waller  our  bread  on  bom 
sides,^  as  a  sturdy  farmer  observed  in  my  hearing,  but  every  fami- 
Iv  would  put  away  their  barrel  of  sugar  annually,  as  regularly  as 
they  laid  by  their  barrel  of  pork.  But  these  bright  visions  con- 
cerning the  last  have  not  been,  as  yet,  wholly  realized.  While  it 
requires  but  little  trouble  to  make  a  good  article  of  sirup,  the 
crystals  require  considerable  coaxing  to  induce  them  to  emerge 
from  their  saccharine  abode.  Patience  and  skill,  however,  are 
rapidly  bringing  about  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Several  have  succeeded  in  making  sugar  on  quite  an  extensive 
scale,  and  many  others  have  made  smaller  quantities.  Now, 
these  results  prove  that  sugar  is  really  present  in  the  cane  at  cer- 
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II.  Impube  Sbbd. — ^The  seed  sown  should  be  pure  Sorghum  or 
Imphee,  not  hroom  oom. 

til.  Cane  cut  when  not  in  coNDmoN. — ^There  is  a  certain 
period,  lasting  but  a  few  days,  when  cane  appears  to  be  in  greatest 
perfection  for  producing  granules.  This  period  lasts  from  the 
time  the  seed  is  fully  in  the  "dough"  until  it  is  thoroughly  ripe* 
If  allowed  to  stand  longer,  a  chemical  change  commences,  which 
destroys  the  crystalizing  power. 

IV.  Leavino  the  Cane  to  lib  too  long  abtbr  cutting  befobe 
IT  IS  worked  up. — ^It  should  be  worked  up  aB  soon  ad  possible.  A 
very  few  days  delay  is  suflSdent  to  bring  on  the  same  change  that 
occurs  when  left  standing  too  long. 

V.  The  Juice  allowed  to  stand  too  long. — ^The  juice  should 
be  boiled  down  as  soon  as  expressed.  In  warm  weather  one  hour 
is  sometimes  suflScient  to  eflTect  a  change  fatal  to  granulation. 

YI.  Using  too  much  op  the  Stalk. — ^Not  more  than  half  the 
stalk  should  be  used.  The  lower  joint  and  as  much  as  three  of 
the  upper  should  be  rejected. 

These  mistakes  having  been  rectified,  let  us  examine  the  re- 
maining steps — ^with,  I  am  assured,  much  brighter  prospects 
ahead. 

The  sirup  should  be  boiled  down  with  the  most  intense  heat 
practicable,  and  this  is  why  I  like  Cook'j  Evaporator  so  welL 
The  fiirious  ebullition  constantly  going  on  seems  to  separate  all 
the  gelatinous  and  albuminous  compounds  from  the  pure  and  sac- 
chaiine  matter,  leaving  the  latter  in  a  more  favorable  state  for 
granulation.  The  proper  thickness  can  be  determined  in  two 
ways :  either  bv  the  thermometer  or  by  the  steam  which  rises. 
The  latter  should  escape  in  little  jets,  bursting  open  the  bubbles, 
which  much  resemble  those  arising  from  welfcooked  mush.  The 
sirup  should  then  be  immediately  poured  into  large,  shallow  pans 
or  coolers  and  briskly  stirred  until  cool  enough  not  to  scorch.  If 
it  does  not  commence  graining  in  two  or  three  days,  the  best  plan, 
I  am  convinced,  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Miller,  which  is  to  prepare 
a  room  in  which  a  temparature  of  80o  to  90o  can  be  constantly 
maintained.  Pour  the  sirup  into  barrels  having  the  bottom  heaa 
(the  top  head  being  removed)  perforated  with  several  one  inch 
auger  holes.  These  holes  should  be  fiUed  with  plugs  capable  of 
bemg  drawn  out  at  pleasure.  In  the  course  of  time  the  granules 
settle  to  the  bottom,  when  the  superincumbent  sirup  may  be  pour- 
ed off,  the  plugs  withdrawn  and  the  sugar  drained.  The  sirup, 
when  well  made,  will  frequently  grain  without  any  steps  having 
been  taken  with  a  view  to  granulation.  The  sirup  which  I  made 
in  1860,  nearly  all  grained  during  the  winter  ana  spring,  whidi, 
when  drained,  proved  as  nice  a  quality  of  sugar  as  you  ordinarily 
find  in  the  stores.  This  fell  has  been  an  unusual  one  in  some  r^ 
spects.  The  weather  remained  cool  and  dry  until  the  cane  had 
partially  commenced  heading,  when  it  suddenly  changed,  and  a 
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long  spell  of  moist,  warm,  growing  weather  followed.  The  cane 
stopped  maturing,  commenced  growing  rapidly,  and  ripening  was 
delayed»until,  in  some  instances,  frost  overtook  and  badly  injured 
it.  Kone,  however  ripe,  yielded  as  rich  juice  as  in  the  previous 
year.  Crystals  have  been  correspondingly  diflScult  to  form ;  still 
1  have  made  several  small  lots,  and  could  1  have  spared  the  time, 
I  mi^ht  have  indefinitely  increased  the  amount 

I  have  not  tested  anv  of  the  experiments  mentioned  in  the  papers 
this  last  summer  and  &1L  Those  who  have  do  not  speak  encour- 
agingly of  the  results.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  the  success  I  have 
met  m  pursuing  the  above  mentioned  course,  that  I  expect  to  fol- 
low the  business  somewhat  extensively,  being  now  engaged  in  pre- 
paring to  work  up  one  hundred  acres  into  sugar  and  sirup. 

PfiOFrrs. — JPtrst — Can  the  farmer  ^ow  the  cane  profitably! 
Let  us  see.  An  acre  of  cane,  planted  m  hills  like  corn,  and  well 
tended,  will  average  one  hundred  and  seventy  gallons  of  sirup. 
The  labor  required  to  tend  it  will  amount  to  little  more  than  com 
— no  more,  in  fact,  if  the  hoeing  is  omitted.  The  seed  will  pay  for 
stripping,  topping,  cutting  ana  hauling  to  the  mill,  if  near  by. 
Every  animal  about  mv  farm  greedily  devours  it  1  do  not  place 
a  very  high  value  on  the  leaves  as  fodder.  My  horses  will  not 
touch  them,  and  my  cows  munch  them  very  daintily.  Others  pro- 
nounce them  excellent 

The  manufacturer  receives  half  the  sirup  for  his  share  for  work- 
ing up.  The  fiurmer  has  eighty-five  gallons  of  sirup  to  show  for 
his  acre  of  cane.  I  think  any  reasonable  man  will  be  contented 
with  such  return. 

Second — ^Does  it  pav  the  manufacturers  t  A  good  one-horse  mill 
costs  fifty  dollars,  and  will  grind  out  juice  enough  to  make  forty 

Srallons  of  sirup  in  ten  hours.  Cook's  Evaporator  No.  2,  will  cost 
orty-five  doll^,  (it  ou^ht  not  to  cost  so  much,)  and  a  finishing 
pan,  8  feet  by  4,  five  dollars  more.  Other  appliances  of  all  Idnds, 
such  as  furnace  for  finishing  pan,  barrel,  reservoir,  buckets,  etc., 
will  cost  ten  or  twelve  doUi^  more,  shed  twenty-five  or  thirty  dol- 
lars, total,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  apparatus  will  re- 
quire three  persons  to  manage  it  I  made,  this  fall,  2,400  gallons 
of  sirup  with  such,  and  my  mill  was  useless  from  breakage  ten 
working  days  of  the  time,  during  which  I  could  easily  have  made 
600  gallons  more.  We  worked,  it  is  true,  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  each  day,  but  of  course  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  the  busy 
season.  A  two-horse  mill  and  evaporator,  to  correspond,  should 
be  able  to  work  up  nearly  double  the  above  amount  The  earliest 
cane,  if  planted  m  due  season,  will  usually  be  ready  to  work  by 
the  10th  or  15th  of  September,  and  the  season  can  be  prolongedf, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  until  every  thing  is  frozen  solid,  wnidii 
does  not  often  occur  untU  towards  Christmas,  making  the  average 
length  of  the  working  season  three  months. 
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EDUCATION  OF  FAKMERS'  DAUGHTERS. 


Bj  Mrs.  JoH5  B.  Woods,  Upper  Alton^  miaoia. 


This  is  a  subject  which  may  well  fill  with  the  deepest  interest  the 
minds  of  our  farming  community.  The  education  of  our  sons  does 
not  involve  half  so  much  anxiety.  They  have  the  "wide,  wide 
world"  before  them ;  can  choose  their  own  professions,  make,  in  a 
measure,  their  own  destiny ;  can  fly  from  one  thing  to  another,  as 
caprice,  fancy  or  convenience  may  dictate.  Heedless  of  the  lynx 
eyes  and  ^ossipin^  tongue  of  Madam  Rumor,  they  can  plan  and 
execute  thmgs  which  girls  cannot,  dare  not  do. 

Farmers'  sons,  shomd  they  not  choose  to  follow  the  plow,  and 
bring  hidden  treasures  from  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  can  wil- 
der over  all  creation,  from  pole  to  pole,  from  east  to  west,  and  gain 
knowledge,  (not  always  tne  besty  we  admit,)  which  Aey  never 
could  gam  on  the  farm.  Though  we  believe,  with  Ike  Marvel, 
that  "  there  is  no  life  in  the  world,  which,  well  husbanded,  h^  not 
its  opportunities  for  culture ;  but  to  say  that  the  working  farmer's 
life  is  specially  flavored  in  this  respect  is  the  grossest  kind  of  an 
untruth." 

When  our  sons  leave  the  paternal  roof,  though  they  may  still  be 
young  in  years,  our  constant  and  immediate  care  for  theirphysical 
wants,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  intellects,  ceases.  Thej  are 
thenceforth  to  buflFet  the  storms  and  waves  of  life,  "  for  better  or 
for  worse,"  as  best  they  may,  according  to  their  home  training, 
from  wise,  discreet  parents,  or  otherwise.  Sometimes,  if  their  in- 
tercourse be  much  with  men  of  integrity  and  literary  attainments, 
their  minds  improve  rapidly;  their  hitherto  contracted  views  of 
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dsefhl  knowledge — geographical,  agriculttmd,  scientific,  geological 
and  commercifS — ^miicn  our  daughters  seldom  have.  The  know- 
ledge ikey  gain  is  through  books,  by  hard  and  persevering  study. 
That  they  should  understand  all  these  subjects  as  thoroughly  as 
our  sons,  is  a  feet  so  plainly  d^nonstrated  in  every-day  life,  that  a 
ten  minutes'  review  of  the  subject,  by  unprejudiced  minds,  will 
make  it  so  plain  **that  he  who  runs  may  read." 

Let  me  here  venture  an  assertion,  at  which  the  proud  man,  the 
demagogue,  or  the  un^ateful  son,  may  toss  his  head  aloft,  and 
curl  his  up  with  ecom ;  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true.  It  is  this:  that 
woman  is  the  lever  that  moves  the  world — at  least  this  quarter  of 
it  in  which  we  dwell.  How  highly  important  it  is,  then,  that  she 
should  be  well  educated  and  judiciously  trained.  John  Bell  (the 
traitor)  once  said:  "All  reforms  of  government  must  commence 
with  the  people,  by  enlightening  them.  If  you  would  preserve 
the  Union,  enlighten  the  people."  Another  says :  "  The  perpe- 
tuity of  our  pohtical  institutions  depends  on  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  our  citizens,  and  literature,  by  disseminating  knowledge, 
might  be  rendered  highly  available  in  giving  stability  and  perma- 
nency to  our  system  of  government" 

Had  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  Southern  traitors  been  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  our  constitution  and 
laws — had  they  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  and 
the  correct  principles  of  human  rights  taught  in  the  Gospel  of 
Peace — ^had  these  been  impressed  upon  their  minds  while  under 
their  mothers'  instructions — ^think  you  the  present  mad  rebellion 
had  ever  been  brought  into  existence  f    No ;  nmer^  never. 

And  who  are  the  first  teachers  of  the  men  of  our  land  ?  Who 
break  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  sow  the  fest  seeds  ?  Who  lays 
the  foxmdation  upon  which  the  school-master  and  professor  rear 
the  structure  %  itot  the  fathers,  surely :  for  fhey  veiy  adroitly  lift 
the  burden  from  their  own  strong  shoulders,  pleading  business  of 
fwu/ih  greater  importomce^  and  lay  it  quite  patroniringly  upon  the 
6houlders  of  the  weaker  sex,  as  though  they  were  better  fitted,  in 
some  wayj^  (they  can  hardly  tell  how,)  to  bear  this  mighty  respon- 
sibility. If  this  be  so,  it  l)ecomes  us,  as  Ohristians,  as  patriots,  as 
philanthropists,  to  see  that  our  daught^*s  are  rightly  educated, 
^ot  supemciaUv,  merely,  with  a  few  shoiwj  accomplishments  ap- 
pended, but  with  the  moial  endowments  oi  their  nature  appropri- 
ately cultivated,  as  well  as  their  mentid  and  physical.  They  should 
be  educated  to  become  useful — ^to  be  a  light  and  joy  in  our  house- 
holds, and  a  crown  of  rejoicing  to  the  happy  men  on  whom  they 
m^  bestow  their  priceless  affections. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  is  the  most  usdU  education  t 
7%(Uy  most  certainly,  whichproduces  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
to  the  wOTld  arotmd  us.  "Webster  says :  "  Knowledge  does  not 
comprise  all  that  is  contained  in  the  large  term  echication.^^  The 
feelings  are  to  be  disciplined;  the  passions  ave  tobe  restrained; 
—3d 
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true  and  worthy  motiree  are  to  be  inspired.  A  profound  religions 
feeling  is  to  be  instilled,  and  pure  morality  inculcated,  under  all 
circumstances.    All  this  is  comprised  in  education. 

For  the, last  quarter  of  a  century,  we  of  the  Western  country, 
in  one  respect,  at  least,  have  been  retrograding.  There  has  been 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  education  of  the  women — some- 
thing that,  after  close  investigation,  can  be  accounted  for  only  in 
one  way. 

Many  of  the  early  settlers  of  these  States,  when  they  migrated 
hither,  were  in  reduced  or  very  moderate  circumstances — ^having  a 
limited  amount  of  book  lore,  and  a  still  more  limited  knowle^e 
of  the  manners  and  observances  of  educated  and  refined  society. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  industry  and  thrift— often  by  a 
sudden  rise  in  property,  or  a  successful  speculation — ^those  farmers 
became  rich ;  tnen,  the  daughters  must  be  sent,  for  a  few  months, 
at  any  rate,  to  some  fashionable  boarding  school.  A  little  smatter- 
ing of  this  study  and  that  was  obtained — ^barely  sufficient  to  admit 
them  into  "good  society,"  where,  on  account  of  the  wealth  of  their 
father,  or  the  position  he  occupied  in  the  public  afiairs  of  his 
county,  they  were  permitted  to  mingle.  Never  having  heard,  per- 
haps, that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  they  often — ^too 
offen,  alas  I — became  the  sport  and  by-word  of  those  who  pretended 
to  court  their  presence. 

These  are  the  mothers  of  our  parvenu  ladies — belonging  to  both 
dty  and  country.  These  ladies  ape  the  manners  and  advocate  the 
sentiments  of  tneir  sup^eriors ;  spend  their  precious  time  in  the 
most  frivolous  occupi^ons :  tixeir  days  in  the  streets,  shopping, 
gossiping,  idling ;  their  evenings  at  places  of  fsishionable  amuse- 
ment, or,  worse  still,  in  perusing  the  miserable,  wishy-washy  traah 
gotten  up  merely  for  the  gains  they  bring,  with  no  object  set  fortb^ 
and  no  good  morals  inculcated.  Such  works  are  flooding  oar 
whole  land  with  uDprecedented  rapidity,  and  bid  fSedr  to  spread 
their  mischief  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  deluge  of  Koah.  Some  one 
may  ask  "if  there  is  fM>r^m^y  for  ^weviL"  Yes:  let  mothers,  as 
soon  as  they  find  one  of  the  vile  thin^  in  the  hands  of  their 
daughters,  tnrow  it  into  the  fire  I  In  this  way,  some  thousands 
may  soon  be  reduced  to  their  proper  element  These  works  may 
easily  be  known  from  valuable  works  of  fiction,  by  their  low  pric^ 
and  the  flaring  daubs  of  red  and  yellow  on  their  covers.  The 
very  ^ht  is  siocening  to  a  pure  mind. 

It  is  rarely,  now,  mat  we  see  farmers'  daughters  of  the  type  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ^o.  Then^  it  was  the  delight  of  one's  heart 
to  visit  a  farm-house,  and  be  welcomed  in  the  most  cordial  and  de» 
monstrative  manner,  with  a  good,  earnest  shake  of  the  hand  from 
4e  rosy-cheeked,  bright-ey^  daughters:  rosy  and  bright  from 
healthful  exercise ;  coraial  from  the  warm,  fresn  gushings  of  kind 
hearts ;  what  cai*e<l  they,  if  their  sleeves  were  rolled  above  their 
elbows,  or  their  dresses  pinned  up,  displaying  nice  domestic  under- 
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coats,  strong  shoes,  and  whole  stockings?  They  came  at  the  sound 
of  the  knock — as  bells  were  not  much  in  vogue  in  the  country 
then — never  waiting  even  to  pull  off  their  check  aprons.  Ifow^ 
we  have  to  sit,  and  wait,  and  wait,  until  the  time  aflotted  for  our 
call  has  nearly  expired,  before  the  younff  ladies  (not  country  girls 
now)  make  their  appearance  from  their  dressing  rooms. 

Ihen^  farmers'  daughters  were  never  ashamed  to  be  caught  at 
the  wash-tub,  or  seen  scrubbiug  off  the  porch  or  kitchen  floor. 
But  now^  (the  disease  caught  from  their  young  city  friends,)  they 
do  not  care  to  have  their  visitors  know  that  they  ever  saw  a  wasnr 
tub  or  kit/Gken  Jloor! 

Then,  farmers'  daughters  were  not  asliamed  to  be  seen  taking 
their  mUk-pails,  and  going  out  among  the  gentle  cows,  which  they 
had  taught  to  love  them ;  drawing  from  their  distended  udders  the 
Bweet,  rich  beverage,  and,  returning,  strain  and  place  it  in  mUk- 
house  or  cellar ;  then,  having  done  up  all  their  night  chores,  sit 
down  to  their  knitting,  their  patch  or  needle-work. 

A  knowledge  and  performance  of  these  duties  are  hot  mcompatir 
hie  with  the  cha/racter  and  bearina  of  a  true  lady.  Now,  the  dif- 
ference is  so  sadly  the  reverse  that  it  will  not  be  traced  in  these 
lines. 

Then,  farmers'  daughters  took  a  pride — a  noble,  laudable  pride — 
in  displaying  to  their  friends  and  lady  visitors  their  own  domestic 
work — a  great  amount  of  such  being  done  in  those  days — their 
piles  of  beautifiil  quilts,  woolen  and  cotton  counterpanes,  finely- 
knitted  woolen,  cotton,  linen,  and  even  silk  stockings — the  latter 
made  (I  Avill  say  in  what  manner,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  try  the  mode,  in  these  days  of  fabulous  prices,)  by  picking 
to  pieces  old  silks  and  satins,  mixing  with  half  cotton,  carding  on 
hand-cards,  and  spinning  on  the  little  wheel  I  There  were  also 
domestic  laces,  very  neat,  and  pretty,  too,  made  on  footing,  in 
small  frames,  and  worked  in  thread  lace  patterns  with  linen  thread 
or  floss.  They  also  wrought  their  own  black  lace  veils,  worth  ten 
and  fiiteen  dollars  each.  How^  our  daughters  are  not  willing  to 
wear  anything  that  does  not  cost  money,  and  of  the  highest  price, 
too,  because,  forsooth,  Miss  and  Miss  such-a-one  wear  imported 
ones,  and  would  laagh  and  look  with  contempt  on  their  home-made 
ones.    Alas  I  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  I 

There  were  also  those  handsome  white  tufted  quilts,  made  with 
ootton  spun  by  their  own  hands,  designed  by  their  own  ingenuity, 
and  executed  with  a  desire  to  make  all  such  furnishings  ior  their 
fether's  house.  There,  too,  were  the  white  quilted  ones,  which 
rivaled  Marseilles ;  and  the  beautiful  nettings  and  fringes  for  win- 
dows, toilet  tables  and  bed-valance;  the  piles  of  &nnels  and 
blwikets,  and  gay  linseys  and  kerseys,  that,  for  certain  purposes, 
were  as  good,  and  nearly  as  pretty,  as  the  present  imported  Bal- 
morals.   Proud  must  the  parents  have  been  of  suoh  daughters. 
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and  thrice  blessed  the  men,  be  they  farmers  or  city  bred,  who  ob- 
tained them  as  partners  for  life ! 

ITiese  were  the  wives  and  mothers  of  thirty-five  and  forty  years 
affo.  Their  mantles  descended  on  their  danghters,  partially  worn; 
still,  they  were  not  thrown  entirely  aside ;  but  the  grandrdaughten 
felt  that  thev  were  old  and  faded,  and  hid  them  away — not  that 
they  really  despised  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the  dear  old  grand- 
mothers, but  sodeiy  had  changed,  and  would  not  admit  of  those 
antiquated  works  and  notions ;  they  are  too  common^  too  old-fashr 
ionedy  and  look  as  if  you  could  not  afford  anything  better.  So, 
much  to  the  chagrin,  sorrow  and  disappointment  of  our  farmer- 
fathers,  they  must  let  our  girls  have  their  own  way,  if  they  wish 
them  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  or  be  tolerated  in  society.  We 
are  tnily  a  fast^  progressive  people;  but  sometimes  our  progrero 
is  on  the  backward  track,  and  our  fastness  defeats  the  very  pur- 
pose it  was  intended  to  advance. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  there  are  now  no  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  olden  stamp  to  be  found.  For  the  sake  of 
tlie  farming  interests  of  our  own  great  State,  it  is  sincerely  hop^ 
there  are  Vwumnds  of  strong-minded,  brave,  heroic  women,  who 
are  ever  ready  to  aid  their  husbands  in  furthering  whatever  is  tor 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  families.  It  may  be  objected 
to  the  old  mode  of  educating  daughters  to  work,  that  it  was  to  the 
•exclusion  of  the  cultivation  of  their  intellects. 

I  begpermission  to  say  that  this,  as  a  general  rule,  was  not  the 
case.  Tne  daughters  of  intelligent  farmers,  in  easy  circumstances, 
were  taught  the  common  branches  of  a  good  English  education; 
they  could  generally  spell  and  read  well,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
cfifUQ  of  scores  of  young  ladies  now,  who  have  passed  through  piles 
of  books,  and  received  their  diploma  at  some  seminary.  If  they 
could  not  demonstrate  a  problem  in  Euclid,  nor  rattle  through  a 
lesson  in  conic  sections,  they  knew  enough  of  plain,  simple  arith- 
metic to  add  up  and  multiply  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter, 
tjheese  and  maple  sugar  it  would  require  to  pay  for  a  new  silk 
dress  and  Leghorn  hat.     K  thev  knew  nothing  of  Fasquelle  or  Vir- 

£'1,  they  knew  something  of  old  Lindley  Murray;  and  what  they 
lew,  they  knew  thoroughly. 

They  were  not  famifiar,  perhaps,  with  Paley's  Evidences  of 
Christianity ;  yet  many  of  tnem  haid  the  precious  evidences  in 
their  hearts,  and  practiced  them  in  their  dailywalk  through  life. 
Though  many  never  so  much  as  heard  of  Wayland's  Political 
Economy,  yet  tliey  perfectly  understood  and  practiced  domestic 
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They  were  women  of  good,  sound  sense,  of  lugh  principles,  pure 
patriotism,  and  industrious  habits. 

They  may,  indeed,  have  been  deficient  in  fashionable  etiquette 
and  the  conventionalities  of  the  Parisian  court;  but  they  were 
possessors  of  a  far  more  sterling  virtue,  in  the  native  politeness  of 
frank  and  honest  hearts ;  the  politeness  and  unselfisnness  which 
the  Word  of  God  teaches,  that  feels  for  the  comfort  and  well-being 
<rf  all  His  creatures. 

Ask  those  farmers  who  are  beginning  to  descend  into  the  vale 
of  life,  if,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  book-educated  and  accom- 
plished girls  of  the  present  day,  they  find  many  of  the  bright, 
cheerful,  dutiful  daughters  of  "lang  syne" — such  as  are  suitable 
to  fill  the  niches  that  are,  or  soon  will  be,  made  vacant  bv  the  re- 
moval of  the  originals  in  the  above  picture.  They  will  aoubtless 
think,  and  think,  and  sigh ;  but  no  answer,  only  a  heart-whisper, 
which  says,  "  few  and  &r  between." 

Oh,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  a  change  for  the  worse,  in  some  re- 
spects, should  have  come  upon  us ;  sad  to  think  that  we  and  our 
aaitgkters  should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  doing,  or  heard  advo- 
cating, that  in  which  our  brave,  noble  fore-mothers  doried ! 

The  parvenu  ladies  of  our  day  rather  glory  in  their  ignorance 
of  anytning  pertaining  to  such  a  rustic  business  as  farming.  When 
speaking,  once,  in  the  presence  of  a  young  city  lady,  on  the  size 
and  beauty  of  wheat  and  rye  straw,  with  which  I  was  working, 
she  exclaimed:  "  Why  1  is  that  the  way  straw  is  made  ?  I  never 
knew,  before,  where  it  came  from,  nor  how  it  grew,  nor  that  it  was 
of  any  other  use  only  to  fill  beds  with."  Another,  when  visiting 
us,  as  she  accompanied  me  to  the  milking  place,  asked  which  side 
of  the  cow  I  stood  on,  to  milk.  Another,  when  I  remarked  to  her, 
oai  viewing  some  fish  geraniums  in  the  window,  how  much  their 
scent  was  Bke  that  emitted  from  the  scales  of  a  fi'esh  fish,  exclaimed 
in  astonishment:  "  Is  it?  Why,  I  never  knew,  before,  why  they 
were  so  named.  /  never  smeUed  a  fresh  fish!  "  At  the  same 
time,  I  knew  that  she  had  come  from  the  land  of  fish,  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  that  her  mother  had  spent  much  of  h^r  time  in  the 
kitchen.  Some  one  must  have  cleaned  fish  at  some  time ;  at  any 
rate,  she  ought  to  have  remembered  how  coc^h  smelled ! 

I  blush  when  I  think  that  our  great  American  Republic,  with  all 
its  enlightening,  its  privileges,  and  present  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, should  produce  such  snallow-ininded  women.  They  {some  of 
them,  at  least,)  will  be  the  mothers  of  our  future  statesmen  and 
high  executive  officers.  What  kind  of  men  are  we  to  expect  from 
the  training  of  such  mothers  ?  and  what  daughters,  too  f  If  like 
mother,  like  daughter,  what  will  the  next  generation  be  good  for? 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  subjects  mentioned,  it  is  apparent 
tliat  there  is  sometMng  wrong  in  the  present  system  of  female  edu- 
cation ;  and  it  behooves  the  earnest,  practical  mothers  of  our  coun- 
try to  set  about  a  reform. 
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A  fanner's  daughter,  before  she  leaves  lier  father's  honse  for  a 
boardiug  school,  should  be  conversant  with  everything  relating  to 
the  farm,  so  that  she  can  give  intelHgent  answers  to  questions  on 
the  subject.  This  knowledge  will  assi.it  greatly  in  her  studies,  and 
form  many  a  fruitful  theme  for  compositions.  She  should  know 
the  number  of  acres  the  farm  contains ;  the  number  suitable  for 
tillage ;  the  number  unfit ;  what  proportion  is  in  grass ;  what  in 
orchard ;  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  etc. ;  the  number  <rf 
bee-hives,  and  annual  amoimt  of  honey.  She  should  know  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  timber.  The  diflferent  kinds  of  forest 
trees  should  oe  to  country  girls  an  interesting  study;  their  season 
of  blooming,  and  of  fruit  maturing,  the  shape  ot  their  leaves,  their 
bark,  their  uses,  should  all  be  known.  The  annual  production  of 
orchard,  of  garden,  (in  which  she  should  be  a  daily  visitor  during 
the  spring  months,  with  her  trowel  and  little  hoc,)  the  meadows, 
the  corn  and  wheat-fields,  should  not  escape  her  attention. 

The  produce  of  the  dairy  should  be  an  interesting  subject  to  her. 
K  she  has  assisted  to  make  those  magnificent  cheeses,  and  that 
sweet  golden  butter,  she  will  know  the  amount  of  avails  therefrom. 
The  poultry  yard,  with  its  myriads  of  interesting  occupants,  should 
dalm  her  special  attention ;  from  the  contented  and  good-humored 
hens  she  can  learn  rare  lessons  of  philosophy,  by  seeing  how  they 
"  take  the  world  as  they  find  it'* 

It  would  in  no  way  diminish  her  lady-like  appearance,  or  mar 
her  beauty,  to  scamper  through  the  barn  and  mount  the  hay-mow 
in  search  of  eggs ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  enhance  both,  by  giv- 
ing fiexibility  to  her  limbs,  and  an  added  bloom  to  her  cheeks. 
To  call  the  cows,  or  sing  some  lively  air  to  the  utmost  stretch  of 
voice,  while  racing  round  the  yards  and  orchards,  would  sti-engthen 
the  lungs  and  develop  the  chest,  and  better  fit  them  to  bear  the 
confinement  of  the  scliool-room.  But  here  come  in  the  forms  of 
lashionable  life,  brought  from  the  sickly  sentimentalists  of  towns 
and  cities:  they  say  it  is  not  gen  ted  for  girls  to  speak  louder  nor 
jplaiiier  than  a  murmuring  whisper^  nor  to  laugh  so  as  to  be  heard, 
nor  race  round  in  joyous  glee ;  it  is  vulgar  I  it  is  hoydenish ! 

Ah  me  1  Of  what  true,  exquisite  pleasure  we  often  deprive  our- 
selves, and  to  what  trouble  and  inconvenience  subject  ourselves, 
merely  to  please  that  imperious  old  tyrant,  Fashion ! 

But  to  resume  what  we  were  saying:  What  reason  is  there 
why  our  daughters  should  not  be  acquainted  with  all  business  of 
the  farm,  as  well  as  our  sons  ?     Surely  they  have  a  like  interest  ih 
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their  expenditures  exceed  their  father's  income.  Here  they  might 
stndy  Wayland  with  advantage. 

It  woula  be  a  good  plan  for  parente,  during  the  long  winter 
©venines,  to  give  their  children  short  weekly  lectures,  on  some 
fiudi  subjects  as  agriculture,  economy  of  time  and  money,  improve- 
ment of  time  in  early  youth,  on  causes  and  effects,  etc.,  et<5.  But, 
above  ail,  let  the  motiiers  teach  their  daughters,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  an  exalted  independence — to  fear  not  to  do  nght^  let 
tiie  world  smile  or  frown.  Teach  them  self-reliance,  and  patience, 
and  perseverance,  in  everything  they  undertake ;  teach  them  frank- 
ness and  sincerity — two  such  admirable  traits  tiiat  none  can  meet 
them  but  to  love  them ;  teach  them  promjpt  obedience,  and  to  love 
truth  and  honesty ;  teach  them  to  love  their  country ;  sow  deep  the 
seeds  oi  paUrioUsm  and  loyalty;  teach  them  industry  and  neat- 
ness, taking  the  bee  for  a  pattern ;  teach  them  love  to  God  and 
man ;  then  open  the  book  ot  nature,  God's  great  album,  and  teach 
them  natural  nistory  therefrom.  Teach  them  to  know  themselves — 
not  only  their  tempers  and  temperaments,  and  self-government, 
Twit  instruct  them  tnoroughly  in  the  principles  of  physiology,  that 
they  may  know  how  "  fearftilly  and  wonderfully  they  are  made" — 
tiiiat  they  may  know  how  to  secure  and  preserve  their  health — one 
of  the  greatest  -earthly  blessings  bestowed  on  man.  None  so  well 
as  a  sensible  mother  can  make  plain  to  the  inexperienced  child  the 
worth  of  the  knowledge  of  physiology  to  her,  through  all  the  sea- 
sons of  her  life. 

Cultivate  a  love  for  knowledge,  and  then  present  such  induce- 
ments before  them  as  will  cause  them  to  thirst  for  it,  ^^  as  the  hart 
pants  for  the  water  brook.^* 

Theo,  above  all,  teach  them  to  cultivate  a  cheerful,  hopeful, 
happy  spirit  It  is  a  prieeless  blessing,  second  only  to  ^od  Ksalth, 
and  is  really  the  promoter  of  it  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  its  pos- 
sessor. It,  like  mercy,  "  is  twice  blessed:  it  blesses  him  who  gives 
and  him  who  takes.''  It  makes  a  continual  SHUshine  aroundit — 
warming  into  life  the  dull  and  cold,  cheering  the  desponding  soul, 
And  ^vin^  life  and  beauty  to  everything,  and  all  on  which  its 
lovely  light  doth  fidl.  It  wards  off  disease ;  gives  brightness  to 
the  eye,  and  elasticity  to  the  step ;  the  frightful  dyspepsia  dares 
not  enter  a  system  which  contains  this  gem  of  a  cheerful  spirit 

With  this  panoply  of  a  mother's  love  and  careful  training  thrown 
around  them,  our  daughters  can,  with  impunity,  be  sent  from  home 
for^a  few  years,  to  finish,  in  a  more  masta'ly  and  systematic  man- 
ner, what  has  been  begun  at  their  mother's  knee.  If  they  have 
adhered  to  these  home  instructions,  no  fear  need  we  have  that 
their  tame  will  be  idly  spent;  no  fear  that  they  wiU  be  troubled 
with  "dear  me'sl""  nor  waste  their  days  in  useless  regrets  and 
icomplainin^.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  everythine  to  hope.  We 
h&TB  a  riff&  to  expect  that  they  will  return  to  ns  skilled  m  all  the 
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learning  that  makes  a  woman  nsefol^  and  endowed  with  everj 
grace  and  accomplishment  that  renders  her  loving  and  beloved. 

Mothers !  what  a  glorious  reward  for  your  &ithful  endeavors  to 
imbue  their  minds  with  the  useful  and  the  good. 

Women  educated  in  this  wi^  could  never  rear  a  iraUor  9an.  It 
would  be  an  inconsistency — an  utter  impossibility. 

Look  to  it  welL  &rmer-parents,  that  you  plant  good  seed,  and 
cultivate  it  with  the  most  oiligent  care.  ^  In  the  morning  sow  thy 
8€^,  and  at  eve  withhold  not  thy  hand,  aa  thou  knowest  not  whid^ 
may  prosper,  this  or  that." 

With  tnese  immortal  souls,  which  He  has  given  us  to  rear,  Gk>d 
has  said,  "  take  these  diildrcAi  and  nurse  them  for  me,  and  I  will 
give  thee  thy  wages."  Take  Him  at  His  word.  Our  wa^es  will 
be  great  or  smaUy  just  as  we  have  earned  them.  Let  us  give  our 
daughters  such  an  education  as  befits  the  "bone  and  sinew"  of 
our  country  to  pve  those  who  are  to  form  the  minds  and  mould 
the  characters  of  our  nation's  heroes  and  philanthropists — such  as 
will  make  them  strong  in  purpose,  mighty  to  act :  that,  if.  great 
emergencies  should  come,  tney  will  be  able  to  meet  them  with 
that  promptness,  decision  and  fortitude — that  dignity,  self-posses- 
sion and  independence — ^which  should  characterize  every  true 
American  woman,  especially  every  native  Illinoisan. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  FAEMEBS'  DAUGHTERS. 


Bj  Miss  Mabt  E.  MxTBTriLDT,  Rookford,  lUlaois. 


The  education  of  woman  is  no  new  theme  for  tongne  or  pen. 
From  the  wisest  philosopher  down  to  the  merest  witKng,  all  have 
given  us,  at  one  time  or  another,  some  theory,  system,  plan  or  sug- 
gestion, until  the  public  is  well  nigh  surfeited,  and  yet  the  goal  of 
perfection  is  still  m  the  distance. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject  is,  that  no  two  of 
the  educational  savcms  can  agree.  Their  arguments  usually  pre- 
sent a  right  angle  to  each  other,  or  if  they  start  in  the  same  strain^ 
one  or  the  other  is  sure  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent  before  the  first  pace 
is  completed.  For  instance,  one  advocates  the  equality  of  me 
aexes,  and  wants  all  the  college  doors  thrown  open  to  women^ 
t^binks  they  should  be  invited  to  all  the  learned  professions,  and 
paciously  bestows  upon  us  any  amount  of  superfluous  compliments 
in  regard  to  feminine  intellect.  Another,  cumbered  with  the  clogs 
of  conservatism,  protests  against  such  new-iashioned  freedom,  and 
gives  his  vote  in  &vor  of  a  more  restricted  system,  and,  as  a  cU- 
max,  defines  for  us  **  woman's  sphere,"  with  a  flourish  of  rhetoric 
that  silences  all  demurrers.  And  between  these  two  we  have  wri- 
ters and  lecturers  of  all  intermediate  shades  of  opinion,  each  possi- 
bly elucidating  same  truth,  yet  making  it  a  difiicult  task  to  select 
the  grains  of  wheat  from  amid  such  an  abundance  of  chaff. 

The  theoretical  education  of  the  fiurmer's  daughter  does  not  dif- 
fer from  that  of  the  banker's  or  merchant's  daught^.  She  studies 
the  same  teirtrbooks  and  attends  the  same  school,  consequently  the 
suggestions  that  relate  to  her  case  must  necessarily  embody  thoughts 
forgeneral  application. 

•  Taere  is  now  nothing  in  science  or  art  that  is  withheld  from  the 
investigation  of  woman ;  the  field  is  wide,  and  she  may  gather  the 
gems  of  wisdom  wherever  she  will.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  &e 
mind  should  not  be  fettered  by  arbitrary  rules  in  any  case.  Still, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  turning  this  2i&dr^  into  laiwmmy 
be  as  conducive  oi  harm  as  tiie  practice  of  a  more  limited  plan  of 
education  would  be.  The  young  girl  who  is  subjected  to  the  hot- 
bed culture  of  our  popular  seminaries,  and  pursues,  without  dis* 
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crimination,  all  the  studies  of  the  prescribed  course,  and  graduate 
at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  does  herselt'an  amount  of  injury  which  no 
after  culture  will  entirely  counteract.  At  all  events,  her  over- 
strained mind,  too  immature  to  assimilate  what  she  was  required 
to  commit  to  memory,  suffers  a  reaction  that  will,  in  almost  every 
case,  cause  her  to  turn  with  disgust  from  anything  like  severe  men^ 
tal  effort 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  finding  fault  with  our  institutions 
of  learning,  but  only  with  the  very  common  abuse  of  the  privil^es 
they  afford,  and  with  the  idea  that  girls  must  certainly  "  finish 
their  education  "  by  the  time  they  are  eiffhteen.  And  yet,  that 
education  must  comprise  Latin  and  Greek,  law  and  theology, 
mathematics  and  metaphysics,  with  frequently  a  smattering  ot  tne 
accomplishments  and  modem  languages,  and  all  this  at  a  total  dis- 
re^rd  of  the  learner's  preferences  or  natural  endowments,  because 
it  18  fiishionable  for  women  to  be  "  tharouff/Uy  educated." 

The  writer  has  not  the  slightest  objection  to  girls  studying  the 
same  text-books  in  the  same  schools  with  their  brothers ;  doubtless 
there  are  many  advantages  connected  vdth  such  a  system  for  both 
sexes ;  still,  I  must  hold  to  the  opinion  that  they  (the  girls)  should 
give  preeminence  to  those  things  which  will  l)est  quSily  them  to 
adorn  and  honor  the  position  which  they  are  expected  to  fill  in  tto 
family  and  social  circle.  This  position  being  radically  different 
from  that  of  men,  is  it  not  expedient,  in  order  that  they  may  sup- 
ply masculine  deficiences,  that  their  preparatory  training  tor  the 
duties  of  mature  life  be  conducted  upon  another  plan  ? 

There  is  nothing  that  renders  a  woman  more  irresistible  and 
valuable  to  society  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  available 
accomplishments  which  most  men  have  a  taste  for,  and  which  but 
comparatively  few  find  time,  in  the  midst  of  their  graver  duties,  to 
cultivate.  It,  therefore,  it  is  impossible,  for  lack  of  time  or  oAer 
reasons,  for  a  girl  to  combine  the  two,  and  we  must  choose,  give  us 
music  instead  of  the  higher  mathematics,  and  piunting  and  em- 
broidery, and  the  modern  languages,  instead  of  tiie  abtruse  scienoes- 
If  this  be  heresy  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  it  is  a  heresy  justified  by 
the  practical,  if  not  theoretical,  preferences  of  society.  Of  course, 
there  might  be  many  circumstances  that  would  induce  us  to  re- 
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structions  on  the  various  sewing  machines  now  in  use,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  mechanical  principles  involved  in  their 
construction  and  management. 

Farmers'  daughters,  as  well  as  other  girls,  require  the  stimulus 
of  other  minds  m  pursuing  their  studies.  Solitary  study,  except 
in  rare  instances,  is  not  apt  to  be  very  systematic,  therefore  it  is 
proper  for  them  to  attend  such  schools  as  afford  them  the  best  fsr 
cilities  for  moral  and  mental  improvement. 

If  necessary  to  send  her  from  home — and  absence  from  home  in- 
volves some  valuable  experience  in  itself— she  should  not  leave  it 
until  she  has  arrived  at  tne  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  She  wiU 
flien  be  old  enough  to  judge  for  herself  what  particular  department  of 
knowledge  she  has  a  natural  bias  for,  or  which  some  plan  for  the 
Inture  requires  that  she  should  become  familiar  with.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  bespeak  for  any  girl,  whether  of  country  or  city,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  those  branches  of  education  usually 
taught  in  our  common  schools,  and  which  form  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation for  a  plain  or  ornamental  superstructure.  Many  of  the  di- 
vkions  of  natural  history  offer  pecuUaf  attractions  to  the  observing 
ODuntry  girl,  and  without  some  knowledge  of  them,  she  loses  much 
cS  the  rarest  pleasure  a  country  life  affords-  Among  these  we 
might  enumerate  botany,  entomology,  zoology,  etc. 

These  remarks  have,  thus  far,  been  confined  to  intellectual  cul- 
tnre  alone ;  but  there  is  another  phase  to  the  subject  no  less  im- 
portant. TlhQ  practical  education  of  a  farmer's  daughter  differs,  in 
many  respects,  from  that  of  other  girls.  Her  circumstances  and 
surroundings  are  unlike  those  of  the  city  girl,  and  necessarily  in- 
dude  a  peculiar  training. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  should  be  taught  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ter is  a  thorough  love  and  respect  for  her  father's  avocation.  The 
yonng  girl,  who,  when  away  at  school  or  among  city  acquaint- 
ances, blushes  to  own  that  her  father  is  a  "fanner,"  shows  either 
a  trait  of  character  of  which  she  should  be  ashamed,  or  else  that 
the  teaching  she  has  received  has  been  culpably  erroneous.  The 
great  mistake  so  often  made  is  in  considering  true  delicacy  and  re- 
finement incompatible  with  the  ordinary  cares  of  the  farm  and 
honsehold.  We  are  sorry  to  confess  it,  but  it  is  true,  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  country  women  to  ignore  those 
duties  pertaining  to  their  station.  The  progress  of  invention  and 
fhe  accessibility  of  knowledge,  have  done  away  with  all  those  inde- 
xable distinctions  formerly  existing  between  the  rural  classes  and 
the  metropolitans,  and  now,  in  many  cases,  the  highest  ambition  of 
a  country  girl  is  to  keep  the  parallel  perfect  between  her  life  and 
occupations  and  those  of  her  city  class-mate,  scorning  the  wider 
range  which  is  her  prerogative. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  to  employ 
as  many  servants  as  she  wishes  or  can  afford,  but  that  sort  of  pride, 
which  leads  them  to  consider  their  ignorance  of  the  various  branchee 
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of  domestic  economy  with  satisfaction^  merits  our  pitjr  if  not  con- 
tempt. Besides  this,  it  is  a  perversion  of  natural  instincts,  for 
every  true  woman  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  genuine  pleasure  in  the 
care  and  oversight  of  a  household,  and  should  dehght  to  under- 
Btand  all  its  minutisB. 

It  is  an  excellent  thin^  for  the  fSurmer's  daughter  to  have  a 
thorough  scientific  education — and  if  she  understands  music  and 
painting,  it  is  well,  too — ^but  should  she  therefore  look  with  soom 
upon  the  profitable  and  by  no  means  ignoble  art  of  making  butter 
or  moulding  bread  f 

Every  young  woman,  without  regard  to  present  or  prospective 
wealth  or  position,  should  therefore  be  well  taught  in  all  that  pep- 
tains  to  domestic  economy.  She  should  consider  it  in  the  light  of 
an  accomplishment  if  sue  knows  how  to  sweep  and  dust,  and 
starch  ana  iron,  and  she  may  justly  be  proud  if  she  can  bring  upcm 
the  table  a  well-cooked  dinner,  prepared  bv  her  own  hands,  fions^ 
keeping  is  woman's  special  province,  and  it  is  always  an  indication 
of  menUl  weakness  to  hear  her  boast  that  she  never  made  a  loaf  of 
bread  or  cake,  or  washed  a  dish,  or  laid  a  table-cloth.  To  a  counr 
try  girl  such  ignorance  would  be  almost  a  disgrace. 

The  daughter  of  a  farmer,  who  has  an  inventive  mind  and  skilt 
fill  hands,  has  it  almost  entirely  in  her  power  to  render  her  home 
beautiful  and  attractive.  She  is  not  dependent  upon  cither  the 
upholsterer  or  the  artist  for  its  greatest  adornments.  Her  tasteM 
fingers  can  twine  the  drooping  sprays  of  roses  or  honeysuckle,  or 
dasp  the  tendrils  of  the  grape-vine  over  the  trellis,  forming  thus  a 
screen  more  graceful  than  the  richest  damask ;  while  her  lK>uqu^ 
upon  table  and  mantle,  filling  the  room  with  delicate  odors,  impart 
an  air  of  grace  and  refinement  which  the  choicest  gem  of  art  might 
fail  to  do. 

The  country  girPs  employment  should  not  be  all  in-doors ;  there 
are  many  of  the  lighter  duties  of  the  farm-yard  and  garden  which 
are  suited  to  her  strength,  and  which  are  more  potent  than  any 
gymnasium  in  developing  a  perfect  physical  conformation.  Many 
of  the  tasks,  usually  considered  exclusively  masculine,  might  be 
delegated  to  the  hands  of  women,  and  would  be  found  by  them 
much  more  conducive  to  health  than  the  majority  of  the  feminine 
toils  they  impose  upon  themselves.  The  exigencies  of  war  have 
shown  us  many  exwnples  of  what  woman  can  do  when  actuated  by 
necessity  or  a  noble  ambition*  I  do  not  advocate  the  hard  labons 
of  the  farm  as  suitable  for  woman,  where  they  can  be  avoided.  It 
presents  an  unpleasant  incongruity  to  all  our  ideas  of  fitness  and  pro- 
prietv  to  see  her  working  as  a  field  hand,  still  there  are  many  wavs 
in  which  she  may  render  herself  useful  in  the  poultry-yard,  in  tte 
garden,  and  in  the  nursery  and  vinery,  and  by  whicn  she  can  add. 
to  the  attractiveness  of  her  home,  and  to  her  own  independence  at 
the  same  time,  without  compromising  eithi^  her  dignity  or  her 
delicacy. 
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It  wonld  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  many  ways  in 
wtich  the  farmer's  daughter  should  qualify  herself  for  usefulness. 
Her's  should  be  a  home  mission  of  love  and  duty,  and  she  should 
consider,  with  earnest  desires  after  truth,  how  potent  her  influence 
may  be  upon  the  happiness  and  rectitude  ofj  her  father  and  broth- 
ers. It  should  be  hers  to  dispel,  by  whatever  blandishments  in  her 
power  the  cloud  of  care  that  rests  upon  her  father's  brow,  when, 
wearied,  and  oftentimes  worried,  he  returns  from  his  labor.  Her 
willing  fingers  should  be  always  ready  with  those  small,  but  by  no 
means  unimportant,  services  that  are  ever  so  gratefiil  to  the  ex- 
hausted frame  and  over-strained  brain.  She  should  press  into  her 
service  sunshine  and  bloom,  and  everything  graceful  and  sweet  that 
appeals  to  the  esthetic  nature  of  man,  to  eflFace  the  impressions  which 
toil  and  axiety  make  upon  his  mind.  She  can  thus,  in  many  inex- 
plicable ways,  render  ner  life  a  blessing  to  her  fiither  and  brothers. 
Hers  alone  is  the  fairy  touch  than  can  soften  down  the  asperities  of 
their  character,  and  cultivate  each  germ  of  finer  feeling  which  gives 
such  a  charm  to  a  manly  intellect,  and  yet  is  oftener  crushed  out 
than  fostered. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  lay  out 
a  complete  system  of  female  education,  even  were  the  writer  com- 
petent to  the  task — which  she  does  not  assume  to  be— nor  would 
it  be  possible  to  accommodate  such  a  system  to  the  case  of  each  in- 
dividual, but  the  idea  was  to  indicate  a  general  outline  from  which 
each  could  draw  such  suggestions  as  suited  her  case.  If,  however, 
uny  thought  oflTered  in  these  pages  will  aid  in  giving  any  farmer's 
daughter  a  correct  idea  in  regard  to  her  position  and  the  duties  per- 
taining to  it,  the  b^t  hope  oi  the  writer  will  be  realized. 

There  is  a  standard  of  perfect  womanhood  which  glowB  in  the 
poet's  dream  and  lives  in  tne  philosopher's  speculations,  and  if  that 
standard  is  ever  attained  to,  why  snould  it  not  be  by  the  country 
girl,  whose  best  life  lessons  are  learned  in  the  companionship  of 
S'ature,  and  listening  to  her  sweet  revelations  of  Divine  wisdom. 
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THE  IN-DOOR  ADORNMENT  OF  HOME. 


Bj  Uim  Uaxs  SL  MoBmLDT,  Bookford,  IllinoU. 


A  dissertation  on  the  snbject  of  "Home"  would  be  no  anomaly  in 
the  field  of  literatnre.  Poets  and  romancers  have,  arain  and  again, 
brought  their  choicest  thonght-gems  to  decorate  the  palaces  and 
cottages  of  the  ideal  world,  and  there  are  few  minds,  even  among 
those  less  richly  endowed,  that  do  not  cherish  some  sweet  abstrao- 
tion  upon  the  almost  sacred  theme. 

Within  a  few  years,  many  articles  of  a  more  practical  character 
have  been  given  to  the  world,  embodying  directions  for  rendering 
our  homes  attractive,  both  in  their  external  surroundings  and  intef- 
nal  conveniences,  and  public  taste  manifests  a  proportionate  inb- 
provement  from  their  stimuluB  and  that  of  the  example  of  persons 
of  taste  and  enterprise. 

The  subject  of  the  "in-door  adornment  of  home,"  which  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society 
have  been  pleased  to  select  for  an  essay,  is  one  which  cannot  be  so 
lightly  disposed  of  as  one  might  imagme.  To  a  thoughtful  mind, 
viewing  it  in  a  proper  li^ht,  it  presents  important  features  which 
may  not  easily  be  set  aside.  We  all  know  that  home  is  the  plaoe 
where  our  earliest  and  strongest  impressions  are  received,  henoe 
the  necepsity  of  having  its  surroundings  and  accessories  of  such  a 
character  :is  to  inculcate  correct  ideas  pertaining  to  the  thousand  and 
one  little  matters  of  jud^ent  and  good  taste,  which  all  are  called 
to  decide  upon  during  life.  Neither  is  it  in  the  homes  of  wealth 
alone,  that  those  important  lessons  may  be  taught  The  smallest 
cottage,  with  its  simple  furniture  and  rag  carpet,  may  be  enshrined 
in  our  hearts  as  the  embodiment  of  harmony  and  beauty,  and 
where  the  unpretending  decorations  are  disposed  by  tasteful  handa, 
it  might  often  exhibit  more  of  both  than  many  a  home  of  opulent 
vulgarity. 

"file  person  upon  whom  devolves  the  task  of  arranging  the  mini^ 
tisa  of  the  various  articles  which  constitute  the  necessities  of  a 
household,  needs  to  remember  one  rule  in  particular,  which  is  this : 
Furniture  should  accord  in  character,  as  well  as  size,  with  the 
dwelling  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
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Small,  plain  bnildings,  around  whicli  natnre  may  be  invited  to 
lavish  her  choicest  treasures  for  out-door  embellishment,  need,  in- 
ternally, but  little  aid  from  art,  and  should  be  furnished  in  the 
freshest  and  simplest  style.  There  would  be  something  incongru- 
ous in  marbles,  heavy  gildings  and  silken  hangings  in  such  a  home, 
which  would  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  On  the 
other  hand,  lofty,  marble-fronted  houses,  would  have  a  mean  ap- 
pearance set  out  with  such  articles  as  would  be  appropriate,  and 
even  elegant,  in  a  cottage. 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  the  size  of  rooms  must  depend  upon 
that  of  the  house ;  a  passion  for  a  great  number  of  them,  however, 
often  induces  builders  to  divide,  and  sub-divide,  a  dwelling  of  fair 
external  proportions,  until  no  single  room  justifies  the  expectation 
we  might  have  of  them. 

Another  thing.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  hight  of  the 
rooms.  No  house  should  be  built  for  a  permanent  residence  where 
the  ceilings  are  less  than  nine  feet  high,  and  for  hygienic  reasons, 
as  well  as  for  appearance,  we  should  much  prefer  them  ten  or  ten 
and  a  half,  but  not  higher*  for  too  lofty  ceilings  are  opposed  to  a 
homelike  aspect. 

The  parlors  should,  if  possible,  be  large  rooms.  Many  people, 
we  know,  prefer  them  small ;  they  are  more  cheaply  furnished,  and 
more  cosy,  they  say.  This  is  wrong;  for  no  person  can  move  with 
ease  and  grace  in  a  room  twelve  by  fourteen,  and  it  is  extremely  un- 
pleasant lor  one  to  be  obliged  to  arouse  and  attract  the  attention  of 
every  person  present  in  making  a  slight  change  of  position. 

The  furniture  of  any  room  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure  cosy 
comers  and  semi-isolated  nooks,  which  are  the  true  secrets  of  a 
cheerful  appearance. 

For  a  study  or  ladies'  boudoir,  a  small  room  is  most  suitable,  as 
being  less  lonely,  and  possessing  an  air  of  sedusion,  inviting  to 
quietude  and  comfort. 

Bed  chambers  should  not  be  small.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written  by  medical  BcmmSy  bad  habits  are  still  persisted 
in,  and  the  prevailing  practice  is  that  any  closet  large  enough  to 
achnit  a  bed,  is  well  enough  for  a  dormitory.  If  such  rooms  could 
be  well  ventilated  it  would  make  but  little  difference ;  there  are, 
however,  but  few  people  who  can  endure  a  draught  of  air  from  a 
window  directly  above  or  beside  them,  when,  if  there  were  space 
for  the  bed  to  stand  to  one  side,  they  would  experience  no  inconveni- 
ence from  the  same. 

One  very  good  general  rule  is  to  have  all  the  rooms,  most  occu- 
pied by  the  family,  on  the  sunniest  and  most  cheerful  side  of  the 
nonse.    A  room  without  sunshine  is,  at  best,  but  half  ftimished. 

So  much  for  preliminaries.  The  independent  features  of  house- 
hold decorations  we  will  consider  by  themselves. 
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PAPEB  HANGINGS  ASb  PAHmNG. 

Many  persons,  in  their  selection  of  wall  paper,  neglect  to  observe 
that  some  patterns,  which  are  beantifol  in  tnemselves,  depreciate 
very  much,  and  become  absolutely  wearisome  when  viewed  in  con* 
nection  with  their  numerous  duplicates  upon  the  walls  of  a  roc^m. 
and  vice  versa^  some  papers  which,  independently,  have  no  special 
beauty,  may  look  elegantly  when  hung.  Large  flowing  patterns 
are  seldom  in  good  taste,  they  reduce  the  apparent  hight  and  size 
of  a  room,  and  when  bright  colors  predominate,  form  the  worst 
possible  background  for  pictures.  Any  person  of  refined  taste  ex- 
periences a  shock  to  his  sensibilities  on  coming  into  a  room  where 
the  walls  are  covered  with  those  distorted  landscapes  that  we 
sometimes  see  in  wall  papers,  where  overtopping  mountains  threat- 
en instant  destruction  to  diminutive  cities,  budt  in  defiance  of  every 
architectural  rule,  and  whose  iuBabitants  were  evidentlv  formed 
after  no  model  "in  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath." 

Small  striped  patterns,  or  where  the  figures  are  arranged  in  per- 
pendicular lines,  nave  the  eflfect  of  increasing  the  seeming  hight  of 
a  room,  and  should  always  be  chosen  where  the  ceilings  are  low. 

Papers  arranged  to  imitate  cornices,  columns,  pilasters,  eta, 
though  they  may  be  ever  so  beautifully  executed,  are  not  to  be  re- 
conmiended  except  for  very  extensive  rooms,  and  where  there  is  a 
seeming  propriety  in  such  support  as  they  represent. 

•  For  a  small  parlor,  a  dehcate  cream-colored  ground,  with  a 
gold  leaf,  is  very  pretty;  or  a  white  ground,  with  tiny  dus- 
ters of  flowers  in  pale  colors.  To  our  eye,  however,  the  most 
beautiful  paper  of  all,  and  one  forming  the  most  desirable  and  har- 
monious background  for  other  objects  in  a  room,  is  a  satin  paper  of 
one  color,  pale  bufl*  or  pink^  heavily  varnished,  and  finished  with  a 
rich,  deep  border  of  crimson  and  gold,  or  green  and  gold.  It  would 
seem  to  be  verv  plain,  too  plain,  pernaps,  for  any  but  the  most  un- 
pretending parlors,  but  one  can  scarcely  imagine  the  air  gf  elegance 
It  imparts  to  a  room. 

In  papering  dining  rooms,  one  may  use  somewhat  brighter  and 
darker  colors,  and  some  care  should  be  taken  to  select  those  which 
will  appear  well  by  lamp-light 

Bea  rooms  should  be  hung  with  such  patterns  and  colors  as  fur- 
nish repose  to  the  eye,  and  oo  not  admit  of  distortion  by  any  freak 
of  vision.  Light,  graceful  figures,  in  vines  and  flowers,  are  suita- 
ble, and  are  agreeaole  objects  upon  which  to  rest  the  eye.  Dark 
papers  should  always  be  avoided,  they  give  a  room  a  gloomy  look; 
60  do  papered  ceilings,  also.  Kitchen  waUs  should  never  be  paper- 
ed ;  they  have  a  much  more  cleanly  look  with  a  fresh  coat  of 
whitewish  every  few  months. 

As  regards  the  painting  of  the  wood  work,  there  i»but  little  room 
for  variety,  and  as  little  need  of  remark.  For  parlors  and  bed 
rooms,  white  is  the  color  generally  used,  and  is  most  appropriate — 
the  grainings  and  imitationB  of  darker  woods,  though  beautiful  in 
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themselves,  have  a  depredating  effect  npoh  the  fhmitare,  and 
ehonld  only  be  used  for  those  rooms  which  are  not  expected  to  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  the  latter. 

OABPETS,   OUETAnsrS,   ETC. 

Carpets  and  ciirtiunSy  for  winter  use^  shonld  harmonize  in  color 
and  shading,  and,  if  possible,  the  same  ccdor  shonld  predcnninate 
in  both.  For  snmmer  cnrtains,  white  is  the  most  fistshionable  and 
the  prettiest  color,  and  though  tixey  (the  curtains)  may  be  of  simj^e 
muslin  only,  they  always  have  a  frei^  look  whida  is  grateful  to  the 
eye. 

Tn  carpets,  bright,  well  defined  colors  and  cheearftil  contrasts  give 
the  best  impression ;  and  where  the  furniture  is  light  and  ch^ac^ 
terized  by  any  shade  of  yellow,  blue  should  be  the  prevailing  color 
in  carpet  and  curtains,  but  crimson  and  green  and  rich  brown  ae- 
cord  l^st  with  rosewood  or  mahogany.  Moderately  large  patterns 
and  a  due  proportion  of  white,  or  some  light  hue,  should  be  chosen 
for  a  parlor ;  but  for  bed  rooms  and  rooms  much  used,  diurk,  small 
figures  are  most  durable. 

In  regard  to  curtains,  one  would  think,  <m  entmng  some  fash- 
ionable residences,  that  windows  were  merely  put  in  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  displaving  costly  draperies ;  for  surelv,  the  most  penetrative 
sunbeam  could  scarce  find  its  way  through  blinds,  shades  and  volu- 
minous folds*  of  heavy  curtains.  In  our  opinion — humbly  ad- 
vanced— shades  are  unnecessair  where  there  are  blinds  to  the  win- 
dows ;  they  are,  at  best,  but  stin,  unmanageable  things,  and  always 
detract  from  the  graceful  outlines  of  a  tastefiilly  looped  curtain.  If 
there  are  no  blinds,  however,  they  are  a  necessity,  as  something 
must  intervene  between  the  curtains  and  the  sun,  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  tading  the  colors  and  destroying  the  &brie. 

FUBNTTUBB,  PIOTUBES  AJH)    OBHAMEinS. 

Modern  mechanical  and  artistic  skill  has  left  verr  litde  to  be  de* 
sired  either  in  articles  of  utility  or  ornament.  Our  commonest 
conveniences  even  have  borrowed  the  semblance  of  beauty,  and  in- 
dependent of  their  associations,  would  grace  any  apartmrait 

One  great  difficulty  in  furnishing  drawing  rooms  and  parlors  is 
the  loss  one  feels  in  deciding  when  to  cease  adding  to  their  con- 
tents — unless  the  limits  are  £xed  by  the  j^urse.  Comfort  demands 
a  fisw  articles,  &fihion  more,  and  a  love  tor  the  beautiful  and  a  de- 
sire for  novelty,  extend  the  list  indefinitdy ;  thus  the  apartments  in 
a  house  furnished  according  to  the  '^^t>n,"  are  often  so  crowded 
with  tete-a*tetes,  ottomans,  cushions,  arm-chairs,  and  the  like,  that 
a  pers<m,  in  passing  across  the  room,  would  be  obliged  to  describe 
circles  and  curves  equal  to  a  passage  of  the  labyHnth  of  old.  As 
to  the  exact  number  and  description  of  the  different  articles  of  fur- 
niture necessary,  thcU  would,  of  course,  be  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  essay  to  designate ;  the  most  important  thing  being  to  so  ar- 
—40 
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range  whatever  one  has,  bb  to  give  an  appearance  of  ease  and 
gracefnl  negli^nce  to  the  general  aspect  of  tne  room,  and  to  guard 
against  anything  stiff  or  forbidding. 

The  subject  of  pictures  is  well  worth  careful  consideration.  It 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  good  picture  will  give 
more  pleasure  and  improven>ent  than  a  dozen  of  mdifferently  exe- 
cuted ones.  Another  thing :  To  do  pictures  justice  they  must  be 
hung  in  a  proper  I^ht,  and  in  harmonious  company;  they  will  not 
bear  crowoing.  We  sometimes  see  the  walls  ot  a  room  so  covered 
with  landscapes^  portraits  and  fiemcy  pieces,  as  to  remind  one  of  a 
picture  gallery,  and  with  exactly  the  same  effect,  viz :  detraction 
nrom  all.  One  chaste  oil  painting  uid  two  or  three  fine  engravings, 
will  furnish  a  small  parlor  very  gracefully.  Where  there  are  seve- 
ral paintings  required  for  one  room,  the  person  upon  whom  devolves 
the  selection  should  be  careful  that  they  correspond  in  tone,  for  high 
toned  pictiu*es,  though  they  may  be  inferior  in  many  artistic  points, 
will  bear  off  the  palm,  at  a  casual  glance,  from  those  whose  value 
may  be  ten  times  greater,  but  who  cannot  rival  the  others  in  mere 
brilliancy  of  colonng. 

A  lady  writer  has  said  that,^4f  she  were  a  millionaire,  each  room 
in  her  house  should  be  the  shrine  of  one,  and  only  one,  pictured 
divinitv ;"  and  the  idea  is  a  beautiftd  and  correct  one. 

The  last  thinff  to  be  considered  is  ornament,  and  has  reference  to 
those  small  trifles  with  which  we  fill  up  empty  space  on  tables, 
mantles,  etc  There  is  great  need  here  to  guara  against  superfluity ; 
a  profusion  of  trifles  sometimes  becomes  a  source  of  more  annoy- 
ance than  pleasure.  A  card  basket,  a  few  books  in  elegant  bind- 
ings, and  a  vase  of  flowers  is  sufficient  decoration  for  a  table.  A 
mantel-piece  furnishes  an  excellent  j>lace  for  display  of  fancy  arti- 
cles, and  there  they  are  verjr  appropriate. 

Flowers  are  always  admired;  but  crowing  plants,  unless  pro- 
tected by  a  Wardian  case,  and  very  carefully  tended,  are  apt  to  make 
too  much  litter  to  be  allowable  in  any  very  nice  rooms,  tiiough  it 
seems  apity  to  exclude  what  would  otherwise  give  so  much  {Mea- 
sure. Hvadnths  may  be  grown  in  glasses,  in  water,  without  being 
liable  to  the  objection  above  referred  to.  ^ere  is  but  little  need  to 
enumerate  other  things  which  beautify  our  homes,  good  taste  w31 
surest  them  in  their  place. 

There  are  still  man^  topics  of  interest  connected  with  this  theme 
which  naust  necessarily  be  left  untouched*  Still,  if  the  few  hints 
here  given,  which  have  been  drawn  from  personal  observation  and 
various  good  authority,  aid  any  person  in  forming  a  more  correct 
taste  upon  the  rutgect,  the  object  of  the  writer  will  have  been 
secured.  Arountla  home  thus  rendered  materially  attractive,  and 
pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  love,  the  sweetest  affections  will  ever  ding, 
and  the  outside  world  offer  no  rivalry  to  its  sacred  joys. 
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IN-DOOR  ADORNMENTS  OF  HOME. 


Bj  Mbs.  John  R.  Woods,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 


Dr.  Young  says, 

"  The  first  sure  Bymptoms  of  a  mind  in  health 
la  rest  of  heart  and  pleasure  felt  at  home.** 

Home !  one  of  the  sweetest  words  ever  woven  iilt6  p'oA^Q  lay,  or 

written   by  the  hand  of  mortal!     "Mother,  Honld,   Heaven!" 

What  a  vast  host  of  charming  associations  are  conjtired  lip  by  this 

trio  of  simple  words  1    How  our  hearts  throb  with  emotions  of  s^ 

that  is  kind,  pure  and  noble,  as  those  blessed  names  reach  our  ears ! 

To  the  youn^,  they  speakof  present  joys,  of  love,  of  hope,  of  wishes 

gratified,  of  high  anticipations  bein^  realized,  And  of  a  bright  and 

nappy  future.    To  those  in  life's  prime,  and  in  life's  sunset,  they 

bnng  all  the  reminiscences  of  "life's  young  dreafii  ;'*  the  sacred 

home  of  childhood,  where  our  school  days — those  days  often  so  sad 

and  dreary,  and,  to  the  young,  restless,  wayward  heart,  so  tedious 

in  their  progress — were  cheered  and  brightened  by  a  fond  mother's 

words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement     We  tread  Again  those 

early  haunts,  which  memory  has  daguerreotyped  on  our  hearts 

with  ineffaceable  tints.     Our  fether's  study,  oUr  mother's  sitting 

room,  where  we  first  lisped  our  infant  prayers,  atid  were  taught, 

fi-om  our  earliest  remembrance,  those  pure  prinbiples,  which,  with 

God's  blessing,  have  made  us  all  we  are.  Or  ever  hope  to  be ;  the 

parlor,  with  its  family  portraits;  the  c^ftter-table,  with  its  fine 

editions  of  select  books ;  the  worked  ottomans ;  the  mantel,  laden 

with  beautiful  ornaments,  foreign  and  domestic ;  landscapes  painted 

by  fair  sisters'  hands ;  these,  with  th6  children's  pleasant  rooms, 

where  thoughtful  care  and  maternal  solicitude  are  manifested  in 

everything  that  meets  the  eye ;  the  servants'  dormitory ;  the  neat 

and  systematically  arrangea  kitchen,  all  call  up,  from  the  deep 

fountains  of  the  heart,  the  scenes  and  companions  of  "  long  ago. 

And,  though  four-score  years  may  have  come  and  gone,  and  the 

weary  wanderer  may  have  passed  through  sin  and  sorrow,  pain 

and  turmoil,  yet  that  one  bnght  picture  of  "Mother  and  Home,* 

illumines  the  far-back^  dim  mstance  with  a  serene,  bright  lustre, 

that  no  intervening  objects  have  been  able  to  obliterate. 
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There  can  be  no  home  without  a  mother.  It  is  her  province  to 
make  home  happy  and  attractive,  and  to  teach  her  children  this 
beautiful  and  alluring  art,  both  by  precept  and  example.  While 
the  husband  and  father  is  cultivating  and  adorning  his  domain^ 
and  rendering  everything  out-doors  pleasant,  convenient  and  com- 
fortable, or  vigorously  engaged  in  his  daily  routine  of  cit^'  business, 
let  the  wife  and  mother,  assisted  by  her  daughters,  adorn  with 
their  own  skillful  hands,  every  room  in  the  house,  not  even  over- 
looking the  kitchen.  On  its  clean,  whitewashed  or  nicely  papered 
walls  let  a  simple  wreath  of  native  grasses  and  dried  flowers  be 
hung ;  let  suitable  engravings  and  common  paintings  fill  other  va- 
cancies. Thus,  if  we  wish  to  be  useful  and  benefit  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, can  we  create  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  art,  in  our  hired  help.  It  makes  them  better 
men  and  women,  by  improving  their  minds  and  morals,  by  giving 
them  self-respect,  and  by  bringing  out  their  latent  qualities,  and 
telling  them  that  they,  too,  when  time  and  opportunity  ofiCT,  can 
do  much  to  adorn  their  own  humble  homes.  Indeed^  in  our  fa- 
vored land,  we  have  many  examples  of  a  large  numlicr  of  this 
class,  in  after  years,  enjoying  more  than  hurnble  honiea.  The  tastes 
imbibed  in  the  homes  of  their  former  employers  will  do  mudi 
to  refrain  them  from  an  injudicious  outlay  for  costly,  <?ewgaw 
toys  and  gaudy  ornaments,  i  es,  every  room  should  contain  some 
domestic  ornament  to  attract  attention  by  its  beauty,  its  artistic 
skill,  or  its  economic  value.  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  how 
many  and  how  various  are  the  beautiful  articles  of  furniture  and 
adornments  for  the  walls  of  our  parlors  that  can  be  wrought  by  our 
own  skiU  and  ingenuity.  Aside  from  the  great  amount  of  money 
-saved  in  this  way,  which  can  be  expended  in  laudable  works  of  be- 
nevolence, in  educational  purposes,  or  in  replenishing  our  libraries, 
it  is:a  source  of  unminglea  pleasure  to  be  surrounded  by  the  crea- 
tions of  one's  own  fancy;  to  view  them  growing  up  silently 
around  one,  mute  companions,  to  be  sure,  vet  such  as  give  mu^ 
zest  and  diversity  to  in-door  life,  (especially  life  in  the  country) 
and  contribute  lar^^ely  to  spend  in  an  agreeable  manner  mauy  hours 
that  might  otherwise  i)rove  dull  and  fonely. 

There  are  comparatively  few  ladies  who  are  willing  to  be  con- 
fined to  never-endinff  domestic  drudgery;  not  many  who  wish  to 
pore  over  books  till  head  and  eyes  refuse  further  imposition;  nor 
many  who  wish  to  bend  over  their  sewing  till  the  pour  back  and 
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for  displaying  her  tlirift,  her  talents  and  industrr.  •  Then  her  love 
of  home  manifests  itself  in  a  thousand  ways,  liie  care  of  the  pre- 
cious charges  committed  to  her — their  mental,  moral  and  physical 
comfort  and  well-being,  are  more  strongly  urgea  upon  her  considera- 
tion, because  more  entirely  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  than  in 
the  spring  or  summer  time,  when  they  can  romp  and  frolic  among 
the  works  of  nature  untrammeled  by  the  rules  of  etiquette  or  the 
fear  of  "  making  a  noise."  The  lessons  there  taught  by  a  judicious 
and  Christian  mother  are  seldom  entirely  lost,  but  often  grow  with 
the  children's  growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  mothers  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  both  their  sons  and  daughters  that  each  one  has  a  task  to 
perform,  to  make  home  a  word  tnat  will  be  a  talisman  through  all 
their  lives,  to  keep  their  hearts  pure,  loving  and  cheerful — a  place 
that  will  in  absence  draw  them  back  by  the  fondest  memories  and 
most  tender  associations  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  enjoyed  in 
that  dear  spot. 

We  cannot  make  our  homes  too  pleasant  or  too  beautiful.  If 
God  has  given  us  the  tastes  and  the  talents,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to 
Him  and  to  our  families  to  put  forth  exertions  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  countless  beauties  of  creation  which  He  has  placed  within 
our  reach.  These  blessings  are  extended  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to 
the  rich.  They  can  pick  up  here  and  there  along  their  rugged 
pathwav  something  to  make  the  place,  even  though  it  be  a  cabin, 
which  they  call  home,  look  bright  and  cheerful.  We  often  see,  in 
the  poorest  dwelling,  broken  pots  with  flowers,  or  a  box  fastened 
to  a  window-sill  with  a  vine  carefuUv  nursed  until  its  spreading 
leaves  cover  the  window.  How  our  neart  warms  towards  the  in- 
mates oi  that  simple  abode  I 

In  years  long  gone  by,  before  the  taste  of  the  present  day  wa» 
developed,  we  have  seen,  in  small  cabins,  a  linen  towel  of  domestic 
make,  neatly  ironed  with  folds  and  placed  behind  the  small  mirror, 
underneath  it  a  comb-case  of  wall  paper  or  ^ily  colored  patch- work 
and  strung  all  around  the  same,  m  fantastic  shape,  biros'  eggs  of 
divers  colors.  It  was  a  subject  of  merriment  to  us  then,  but  now 
we  can  discern  that  even  there  a  taste  was  displayed  for  home 
decorations,  which,  if  cultivated  in  the  least  degree,  might  have  re* 
suited  in  something  worthy  our  highest  admiration^ 

Nature  is  beautiful  and  ornamental  even  in  her  secluded  haunts;, 
she  has  wrought  with  her  industrious  hands  the  vines  of  the* forest 
into  graceful  and  luxuriant  wreaths,  carpets-  of  grass  for  the  earthy, 
flowers  and  mosses  t j  embellish  the  rocKs  and  the  streamlets,  and 
everything  that  can  inspire  qjan  to  emulate  ber,  and  create  in  him^ 
ajfeve  for  the  pure  and  simple,  has  been  done  by  this  unrivalled 
drust.  So  complete  and  various  are  the  materials  thrown  around 
ua,  that  a  walk  of  an  hour  in  the  country  will  supply  us  with  8 
sufficient  quantity  to  embellish  one  or  two  rooms  handsomely. 

Baskets  made  of  diflerent  shapes,  covered  with  mosses,  inter- 
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spersed  witli  white  and  purplo  amaranths,  golden  eternal  flowers, 
seed  pods  of  -^eeds,  small  shells,  cyrstalizwi  grasses,  acorns,  etc., 
are  very  elegant  and  look  well,  suspended  m>m  a  el  landelier  or 
placed  on  brackets  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  Frames  around  small 
pictures,  made  in  the  same  manner,  are  very  tasteful.  Wreaths  of 
colored  and  crystalized  grasses,  with  dried  flowers,  placed  around 
oval  picture  frames,  ffive  a  graceful  and  picturesque  appearance. 
Flowers  pressed  ana  made  in  wreaths  on  white  card  board  re- 
semble the  most  delicate  paintings,  but  far  superior.  Forest  leaves, 
with  their  autumnal  tints,  pressed  until  dry,  then  varnished  and 
attached  to  a  pasteboard  frame,  form  a  fine  surrounding  for  pic- 
tures, and  will  retain  their  beauty  tor  months.  Leather  work 
frames  can  be  made  in  a  varietv  of  ways.  Some  made  black,  with 
the  leaves  closely  attached  to  tne  wood  work,  have  the  aj  pearance 
of  finely  carved  wood  or  highly  wrought  metal.  Others,  with  grape- 
vine leaves  and  fruit  in  colors ;  others,  with  the  leaves  standing 
out  from  the  frame,  and  so  much  resembling  natural  leaves  as  to 
challenge  dispute  by  the  beholders  as  to  whether  they  are  natural 
or  artincial.  What-nots,  those  pretty,  but  somewhat  expensive  ar- 
ticles of  parlor  furniture,  can  easily  be  made  at  home,  of  plain 
wood,  posts  of  fancy  straw  work,  colored  to  imitate  mahogany,  the 
other  parts  covered  with  cones,  made  into  clusters  ot  flowers, 
leather  work  and  acorns,  all  highly  varnished,  until,  in  beauty  of 
design  and  elegance  of  finish,  they  far  surpass  any  that  can  be 
purchased  at  the  cabinet-makers.  Ilandsome  stands  for  the  family 
Bible,  and  a  fit  resting  place  for  those  splendid  gifts  of  friendship 
and  affection,  photographic  albums,  can  also  be  gotten  up  by  home 
ingenuity,  very  much  resembling  the  finest  Chinese  work.  Candle- 
sticks, flower  vases,  frames,  and  different  styles  of  boxes  can  be 
made  of  various  materials  and  covered  with  shells.  These  are  cost- 
ly when  brought  from  foreign  shores,  but  nature  has  supplied  our 
own  rivers  with  a  good  assortment  of  priceless  shells,  winch,  with 
a  little  skill  in  the  arrangement,  look  exceedingly  well. 

The  women  of  our  land  are  growing  more  inventive  each  year. 
It  certainly  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  our  fore  mothers  to 
conceive  of  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  pretty  in-door  adorn- 
ments which  we  now  enjoy.  They  had  their  tapestry,  their  tam- 
boured and  embroidered  pictures,  quite  content,  if,  while  at  board- 
ing school,  they  waded  througii  some  scenes  from  "The  Sorrows  of 
Ti^rter,''  or  "The  Prodi^  Son."  There  is  no  doubt,  though, 
that  they  were  greater  utihtarians  than  we,  inasmuch  as  their  house- 
hold ornaments,  in  many  cases,  consisted  of  knots  of  well-prepared 
flax,  readv  for  the  wheel ;  of  skeins  ot  flne  flax  thread  ;  of  rolls  of 
linen  ready  for  the  bleadiing  procese  on  lawn,  (then  called  door- 
yard  ;)  of  piles  of  home-spun  blankets ;  and,  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
each  girPs  bed-room,  a  stack  of  very  neatly  finished  bed  cjuilts. 
Who  shall  decide  which  is  the  more  useful  method  of  adorning  a 
plain  man's  home,  the  present,  or  that  which  prevailed  half  a  cen- 
tury ago? 
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Wliat  a  different  atmosphere  seems  to  pervade  those  houses  that 
are  dressed  in  the  handiwork  of  wife  and  daughters,  and  those 
where  everything  you  look  upon  is  firomthe  upholaterers'  or  furni- 
ture stores.  How  stiff  and  cold  they  all  look,  especially  if  the 
chairs  and  so£Ets  are  decked  in  their  linen  or  naukeen  coats,  as  if 
saving,  "  Be  very  careful  of  me,  for  I  cost  a  vast  amount  of  money  1" 
Ah,  me !  how  lonely  we  feel  in  such  a  place  1  No  home  feeling 
gushing  up  in  our  neart ;  nothing  to  look  at,  but  what  strange, 
mercenary  hands  have  made ;  no  cozy  nook  with  a  sample  of  rural 
beauty  to  greet  the  searching  eye,  or  dieer  the  longing,  home- 
loving  souL 

Said  a  gentleman  in  our  hearing,  a  few  days  since,  while  admir- 
ing some  parlor  decorations,  "Our  old  home  was  a  plain  one,  but 
it  was  made  beautiful  by  the  skillful  hands  of  my  sisters."  What 
a  compliment  to  those  sisters  1  Tears  have  passed  since  thev  sat 
together  at  their  father^s  fireside — ^the  vicissitudes  of  life  have 
swept  over  him,  and  sorrows  have  been  his,  yet  his  heart  turns 
with  a  lingering  pleasure  to  those  rooms,  so  neatly  fitted  up  with 
picture,  baskets,  mats,  hearthrugs,  all  made  by  the  hands  of  those 
dear  inmates.  Think  you  not  tlmt  he  is  a  better  man  by  these  re- 
trospects of  his  early  days? 

Tnese  accessories  and  home  adornments  have  a  great  influence 
in  cultivating  literary  tastes  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  They 
excite  pleasurably  and  wholesomely  their  imaginative  and  medita- 
tive powers.  While  engaged  in  composition,  as  the  eye  rests  upon 
fine  pictures,  bright  flowers  and  choice  statuary,  many  chaste  and 
lovely  ideas  are  suggested,  noble  passions  inspired,  and  themes  for 
future  use  originated.  Surrounding  objects  often  have  a  material 
effect  on  the  mind  of  a  writer,  in  furnishing  eloquent  expressions, 
and  a  fine  finishing!?  to  his  subject.  Let  us,  then,  throw  aroimd  our 
husbands  and  children  everything  that  wUl  assist  in  developing 
their  mental  resources.  Let  mothers  and  daughters  earnestly  en- 
deavor to  scatter  such  attractions  around  the  atmosphere  of  home, 
in-doors  and  out,  as  shall  link  the  hearts  of  the  family  so  closely  in 
bonds  of  happy  union  that  no  power  on  earth  can  break  or  weaken 
them.  But,  at  the  same  time,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the 
elegance  of  rich  and  costly  furniture,  and  all  the  embellishments  of 
domestic  art  combined,  without  loving  hearts,  can  never  constitute 
a  home.    Byron  says,  in  one  of  lus  poems : 

*'  He  entered  his  house — his  home  no  more— 
For  withont  hearts,  there  is  no  home." 

We  are  happy  to  remark,  however,  that,  so  far  as  our  observa- 
tion extends — and  it  has  not  been  limited,  by  any  means — true, 
happy,  loviuff  hearts,  overflowing  with  love  to  God,  to  man,  to 
country,  are  the  very  ones  who  most  assiduously  put  forth  all  their 
efforts  to  make  home  a  "  thiuff  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.'* 

But  the  first,  the  best  and  loveliest  "  In-door  Adornment  of 
Home,"  is  a  group  of  headthy,  intelligent,  well-trained  children, 
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who  fill  with  ease  and  graoe  every  departn^iit  of  the  hoasehold ; 
who  adorn  nidies,  either  in  parlor  or  kitchen,  as  circiunstances  may 
require ;  whose  chief  delight  is  to  lighten  the  cares  of  their  parents, 
to  render  each  other  happ^  bj  mutual  acta  of  ^idearment,  and  who 
tender  to  strangers  and  yisitors  all  the  elegant  courtesies  of  a  hos- 
pitable Christiiin  home.  Such  ornaments,  like  those  of  the  cele- 
brated Cornelia,  of  historic  memory,  are  jewels,  of  better  metal,  of 
higher  polish,  of  more  enduring  loveliness,  of  more  intrinsic  value, 
than  any  adornments  of  which  our  nunds  can  conceive  or  our  hands 
can  form.  Such  adomin^p  God  and  angels  look  upon  with  delight 
and  approval,  and  man,  with  a  pleasure  uiat  is  unalloyed  and  full  of 
holy  and  lofty  hopes. 

Last,  but  far  alH>ve  all  other  requisites  and  adornments  of  home, 
is  a  husband  who  spends  his  ev^iings  in  the  midst  of  his  family 
circle,  enjoying,  witn  them,  the  literature  of  the  day,  music  and 
^'  converse  sweet;"  one  who  usee  no  profSuie  laoj^uage,  drinks  no 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  who  neither  smokes,  chews,  nor  snu£b 
the  foul  w^,  consequently  does  not  soil  the  richly  wrought  heardi- 
ruff,  (the  pride  of  his  wife  and  daughters)  nor  disfigures,  with  un- 
signtly  blotches  of  expectoration,  the  richly  polished  stove  and  oil- 
dotlu 
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To  every  Mople,  the  perfection  of  the  means  and  methods  of 
tilling  the  sou  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  Agriculture  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  national  greatness.  It  is  the  basis  of  all 
other  enterprises.  To  feed  a  peope  is  the  first  great  end  to  be  ac- 
complished. A  man  can  do  nothing  with  hand,  intellect,  or  soul, 
as  long  as  he  is  famishing.  Hungry  men  and  hungry  nations 
always  haye  been,  and  always  wul  be,  found  ready  to  sell  their 
birtlirights  for  a  mess  of  pottage;  and  no  logic  or  mie  sentiment 
can  restrain  them  from  the  sacrifice.  Lideed,  fine  sentiment,  pro- 
found lo^c,  the  noblest  thoughts,  are  thrown  away  upon  men  in 
this  condition.  And  as  food  is  the  first  necessity  of  man,  so  what- 
ever energy  he  ^ssesses  must  be  at  first  devoted  to  securing  it 
All  culture  of  mind  or  soul  must  be  postponed  to  this.  And  now 
many  there  are  who  never  get  beyond  this  first,  this  animal  stage, 
of  their  being !  whose  etenial  wsafaie  with  want  leaves  them  no 
leisure  for  hi^er  and  nobler  pursuits ! 

But  here  civilization  comes  in  with  its  inventions  and  improve- 
ments,  its  combinations  and  exchanges,  its  philosophy  and  its 
labor-saving  machinery,  and  so  cheapens  the  wnole  process  of  pro- 
ducing food  and  dothmg,  that  man  has  leisure  left  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  wants  of  his  mind — to  the  study  of  those  higher 
and  nobler  relations  of  his,  which  ally  him  to  high^  bdoigs,  and 
call  forth  the  nobler  fieu^ulties  of  his  own  souL 

Hence  the  eminent  propriety  of  industrial  schools,  and  even  the 
imperative  necessity  &r  them.  Kature  is  fiill  of  grand  possibili- 
tiee«  She  has  scattered,  broad-cast,  the  most  golden  opportunitieB 
for  saving  labor,  and  shortening  tlie  distance  between  her  own  vir- 
gin supplies  and  the  richest  delucacjr  or  the  finest  &bric  Her  tor- 
rents plunge  along  her  hill-sides  with  a  power  to  drive  thousands 
of  mills,  exclaiming,  in  their  tones  of  resounding  thnnder,  ^'  Here, 
O,  man,  are  we  rei^y  and  willing  to  be  hamessM  to  the  car  of  so- 
cial improvement  t ''  What  tremendous  forces  are  bound  up  and 
packed  away  in  our  coal-beds  I    What  magnificent  possibilities  in 
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a  ray  of  light,  as  it  infuses  its  own  genial  life  into  the  dull,  cold 
soil,  and  blossoms  forth  into  leaf,  and  flower,  and  seed !  How,  in 
reference  to  all  these,  too,  nature  is  constantly  inviting  man  to 
question  her  1  nay,  is  even  urging  him  to  do  it,  and  spontaneously 
pouring  out  before  him  rich  supplies,  as  an  earnest,  a  foretaste,  of 
the  treasures  that  shall  accrue  to  him  who  becomes  a  faithful  and 
diligent  inquirer  into  her  mysteries  1  But  man,  uneducated  and 
undirected,  stumbles  to  no  profit  upon  the  most  glorious  opportu- 
nities. He  stands  over  the  cataract,  and  sees  in  it  only  so  much 
worthless  foam,  and  hears  in  it  only  so  much  equally  worthless 
noise.  The  black  dirt  that  crops  out  among  the  carboniferous 
rocks  is  sadly  in  his  way,  as  he  scratches  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth 
in  his  miserable  substitute  for  scientific  plowing.  Through  how 
many  centuries,  and  among  how  many  nations,  has  agriculture 
been  the  merest  sham,  prosecuted  from  the  sheerest  ana  most  ig- 
noble necessity,  and  by  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  of  man- 
kind! Who  can  count  the  millions  of  acres  of  fruitful  fields, 
blooming  in  the  joyous  sunlight,  laden  with  untold  treasures  of 
fruit  and  grain,  that  have  been  turned  into  dull  and  barren  deserts 
by  the  ignorant  violations  of  natural  law  exhibited  in  the  vicious 
processes  of  tillage  ?  Where  shall  we  look  to-day  for  the  gardens 
of  the  ancient  world  }  for  that  plain  of  matchless  fertility,  that 
sustained  the  teeming  millions  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
empires  ?  for  that  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  which,  in 
the  time  of  David,  nourished  within  its  narrow  limits  (a  space  not 
exceeding  in  area  the  State  of  Maryland)  a  population  of  some 
5,000,000?  Where  shall  we  look  even  for  Eden  itself— that  gor- 
geous type  of  celestial  glory?  Of  all  these,  the  sites  remain. 
The  ruins  of  Nineveh  have  been  explored.  The  place  of  Babylon 
has  been  found.  The  Holy  Land  is  accurately  described  in  multi- 
tudes of  books.  But,  alas!  their  glory  has  departed!  Not  only 
have  their  works  of  art — the  palaces  of  Semiramis  and  Sardana- 
palus,  the  liangin^  gardens  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  impregnable 
walls  of  the  Chaldean  capital,  tiie  stupendous  temples  of  Belus — 
not  only  have  all  these  crumbled  under  the  weight  of  centuries, 
but  even  the  physical  glory  of  these  once  favored  regions  has  faded 
out  The  soil  has  been  cursed  by  human  imbecility.  The  rich 
fields  of  ancient  time  have  become  sterile  wastes  of  shifting  sand, 
supporting  a  scattered  remnant  of  miserable,  homeless,  wandering 
Bedouins,  in  number  less  than  one-tenth  of  ihe  ancient  popuhition. 
And  does  it  not  become  us  to  ponder  upon  tiiese  terribly  signifi- 
cant facts  in  history  ?  We,  too,  dwell  upon  a  vast  plain,  of  appar- 
ently inexhauotible  fertility*  It  is  capable  of  nourishing  upon  its 
broad  bosom  a  population  of  many  millions.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  its  resources  are  beyond  the  power  of  computation.  It 
has  evidently  been  prepared  by  the  divine  hand  to  be  the  abode  of 
countless  multitudes  of  freemen.  But  are  we  sure  that  even  these 
plains  shall  escape  the  blight,  flie  dreary  sterility,  that  follows  vi- 
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cioiis  tillage  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  imbecility — for  imbecility 
is  marvelously  strong  in  certam  ways — ^is  it  not  in  the  power  of 
imbecility  to  exhaust  the  fertility  of  even  the  prairies  of  Illinois  f 
On  this  head,  I  suppose,  there  can  be  no  possiole  question.  And 
further,  I  suppose  there  are  modes  of  culture  now  in  use  among 
many  of  our  farmers,  that  tend  directly  to  this  result,  and  that,  u 
persisted  in,  will  make  it  as  difficult  for  the  future  antiquarian 
traveler  to  find  the  ruins  of  Chicago,  as  it  has  been  for  modem 
adventurers  to  discover  those  of  Sabylon.  It  seems  ^that  men 
always  have  needed,  do  now  need,  and  always  will  need,  instruc- 
tion m  this  matter  of  tilling  the  soil.  The  results  of  observation 
by  iDtelligent  men,  of  scientific  experiments  upon  the  chemical  in- 
giredients  in  soils,  in  water,  in  the  air,  and  in  plants — ^these  results  . 
must  be  collected,  considered  by  competent  minds,  compared  with 
actual  experiments  in  the  field,  and  the  best  results  attainable  from 
all  these  sources  must  be  given  to  the  young  men  who  propose  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  honorable  and  time-hallowed  business  of 
agriculture.  They  will  thus  enter  upon  their  work  at  a  vast  ad- 
vantage. They  will  start  where  their  predecessors  left  oflf.  The 
experiments  they  make  will  be  conducted  in  the  light  of  all  past 
experience,  and  they  will  be  spared  the  necessity  of  repeating  the 
blunders  of  past  ages. 

We  need,  then,  an  agricultural  school — an  institution  that  shall 
devote  itself  to  the  enEghteninff  of  our  people  on  this  subject — 
that  shall  save  our  noble  State  from  the  curse  of  imperfect  and  vi- 
cious culture,  and  shed  the  light  of  science  upon  the  hitherto  untaught 
efforts  of  the  agriculturist. 

And  what  is  an  agricultural  college  ?  Let  us  begin  by  stating 
8C?me  of  the  things  it  is  not.  And  first,  it  is  not  the  back  shop,  nor 
even  the  front  parlor,  of  any  other  college.  It  is  an  institution  sm 
qeneris.  The  highest  success  can  only  be  secured  for  it  by  setting 
it  upon  its  own  feet,  and  taking  it  out  of  all  manner  (A  leading 
strings.  It  must  be  endowed  wim  die  full  attribute  of  an  indepen- 
dent manhood.  For  this  there  are  multitudes  of  reasons.  One  of 
them  is  that  every  institution  of  learning,  like  every  other  organ- 
ism, has  its  chief  and  guiding  purpose — ^its  one  great  aim  and  end — 
to  which  all  other  aims  must  oe  subservient.  If  agricultural 
ooUege  is  annexed  to  some  existing  institution,  what  is  to  be  the 
mmn  object  of  the  compound  institution  ?  Is  it  to  be  literary  or 
agricultiiral  ?  If  literary,  then,  of  course,  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment suffers,  from  being  subordinated.  K  the  agricultural,  then 
the  same  department  suSers  from  being  encumbered  with  the  lite- 
rary department.  What  earthly  good  can  come  to  an  agricultural 
ooliege,  with  its  model  farm,  and  manual  labor  therein,  to  have  on 
its  hands  a  thing  so  little  in  unison  with  its  active  out-door  pur- 
poses, as  an  academic  appendage  where  boys  are  taught  Greek  ac- 
ccnte,  and  the  quantity  ot  Latin  syllables  ?    In  either  case,  whether 
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the  agricultnral  department  is  snbordinated  or  exalted — and  one  or 
the  other  it  must  be — ^the  result  is  alike  injurious. 

And  what  does  experience  say  to  us  on  this  point  ?  What  has 
been,  in  this  country,  the  general  effect  of  the  attempt  to  graft  a 
special  school  of  this  kind  upon  the  stem  of  a  literary  institution  ! 
Let  me  illustrate  the  point  Tby  reference  to  the  normal  schools  of 
the  country,  which  are  much  more  closely  allied  to  our  coUeges 
than  an  agricultural  school  can  be.  Of  all  tie  attempts — ^and  there 
have  been  several  made  in  the  United  States — ^to  annex  State  nor- 
mal schools  to  colleges  or  universities,  very  few  have  been  succesB- 
fiil ;  and  in  these  few,  the  union  was  merely  nominal,  and  has  not 
been  in  operation  suffidentlv  long  to  test  its  permanency.  That 
plan  was  adopted  in  Kentncty,  Rhode  IsUmd  and  elsewhere,  and 
m  almost  every  instance  abandoned.  Quite  recently,  in  the  States 
of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  normal  schools  have  been  established,  hav- 
ing a  nominal  connection  with  the  State  universities,  but,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  virtually  independent.  And  the  arrangement  was 
consented  to  in  these  States,  because  separate  appropriations  for 
the  normal  schools  could  not  be  obtained.  And  the  permanency 
of  the  arrangements  yet  remains  to  be  tested.  The  normal  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  High  School  is  a  city  matter,  and  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  only  o»e  of  its  Idnd. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  independent 
State  normal  school,  even  though  established  as  an  experiment,  has 
ever  been  discontinued  within  the  entire  limits  ot  the  United 
States;  and  some  of  them  have  besn  in  operation  twenty-fivB 
years.  And  I  believe  that  what  is  true  of  normal  schools  wfll  be, 
a  fortioriy  all  the  more  true  of  agricultural  colleges,  inasmnch  as 
they  are  less  allied  to  common  colleges. 

fiut  this  is  only  illustration.  How  can  we  best  get  at  the  con- 
victions of  the  best  agriculturists  on  this  point?  ^y  observing 
what  they  have  actually  done  themselves  in  respect  to  the  matter. 
What  has  been  the  general  practice  in  our  times  ?  Have  most  of 
the  agricultural  schoob  established  within  the  last  eighty  years,  in 
Europe  and  America,  been  independent?  or  have  they  been  an- 
nexea  to  some  existing  institution?  The  investigation  develops 
the  mest  remarkable  unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  uniformity  of 
practice.  I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  a  list  of  twenty -six  of 
the  most  eminent  and  successful  of  these  institutions,  on  both  sides 
of  the  water.  From  this  list  I  am  satisfied  that  no  institution  of 
first  grade  is  omitted.  And  of  the  whole  twenty-six,  only  on^— 
that  of  Pisa,  in  Italy — ^is  made  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  a 
college  or  university.     The  others  are  independent  agricultural 
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from  considerations  of  common  sense,  applied  to  the  investigation 
of  the  question,  from  the  analogy  of  other  institutions,  and  from 
the  acftual  opinions  of  eminent  friends  of  agricultural  education, 
we  derive  tne  same  unvarying  conclusion:  that  an  agricultural 
college  should  stand  upon  its  own  foundations,  and  should  be 
thrown  into  no  position  of  dependence  or  partnership. 

In  this  discussion,  [  raise  only  one  question,  and  that  is,  "  How 
can  the  proposed  institution  bo  so  established  and  circumstanced  aa 
to  accomplish,  most  efficiently  and  fully,  the  object  that  all  have  so 
much  at  neart :  the  improvement  of  agricultural  science  and  prac- 
tice in  the  State  of  lllmois.  And,  as  I  understand  it,  this  is  the 
only  question  that  ought  to  be  raised.  No  other  interest  has  any 
right  to  be  heard  in  the  discussion,  except  the  great  farming  inte- 
rest of  our  noble  conamonwealth.  The  question  whether  existing 
institutions  may  or  may  not  be  helped,  by  one  method  or  another 
of  disposine;  of  the  magnificent  fund  that  has  just  come  into  our 

?3Sse8sion,  is  not  to  receive  one  moment's  attention  at  our  hands, 
he  whole  matter  is  remarkably  free  from  anv  complicating  con- 
siderations. It  is  simply  one  plain,  clearly  denned  point :  *'  How 
can  we  so  dispose  of  the  fund  as  b^t  to  promote  afirricultural  edu- 
cation ? "     The  whole  question  is  just  this,  and  notliing  more. 

As  to  the  colleges,  our  disinclination  to  involve  them  in  this  dis- 
cussion does  not  arise  from  any  imfriendliness  toward  them.  I, 
for  one,  will  never  join  in  a  crusade  against  them.  No  man  can 
estimate  the  good  which  this  nation  has  derived  from  their  eflbrts 
in  the  conservation  of  civilization.  I  believe  tliat  the  education 
imparted  by  them  has  exerted  a  vivifying  and  ennobling  influence 
upon  Uie  public  mind  of  the  nation.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  first 
colleges  established  upon  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  by  men  of 
large  hearts  and  clear  heads — seers,  who  could  discern  the  fer  fu- 
ture through  the  mists  of  ages — there  is  no  knowing  to  what  depths 
erf  barbarism  the  early  settlers  of  this  country  might  have  fallen. 
We  praise  God  for  colleges,  and  bless  the  men  whose  memories 
are  made  fragrant  to  us  by  being  nobly  associated  with  their  his- 
tory. 

But  the  fact  that  I  value  my  Herodotus  does  not  make  it  neces- 
sary that  I  should  consult  him  on  matters  relating  to  railroads  and 
the  naagnetic  telegraph.  Because  I  love  my  Sh^peare,  I  do  not 
feel  bound  to  go  to  him  for  my  chemistry  or  theology,  though  per- 
haps I  might  go  to  a  worse  place  for  both.  A  pair  of  shears  is 
useful;  but  when  we  have  a  hundred  acres  of  wneat  to  cut,  we 

E refer  a  McCormick  or  Manny.     Every  good  thing  has  its  use ; 
ut  a  college,  I  am  confident,  can  be  better  employed  than  in  nurs- 
in^  the  fund  set  apart  for  agricultural  education. 

We  need,  then,  an  independent  school— one  that  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty to  adjust  its  forces  to  tne  accomplishment  of  its  one  great  end : 
the  improveftient  of  agriculture  in  our  State. 
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But  this  is  not  all.    We  need  not  only  an  independent  institn- 
tion;  we  also  need,  under  the  circumstances,  a  sinrfe  school.    Our 
State  is  lar^e,  and  it  might,  on  some  accounts,  be  thought  desirable 
to  divide  the  agricultural  college,  so  as  to  bring  its  advantages 
more  within  the  reach  of  the  citizens  of  every  portion  of  onr  ex- 
tended territory.    But  a  careful  look  at  the  matter  in  all  its  beam- 
ings at  once  reveals  the  impossibility  of  this.     Our  fiind  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  grant  of  480,000  acres  of  land  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.     For  this,  I  am  told  that  forty  cents 
an  acre  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  a  large  price.    This  will  give  us 
a  fund  of  $192,000,  yielding  an  annual  income,  at  six  per  cent.,  of 
$11,520.    This,  for  a  single  institution,  may,  by  economical  man- 
agement,  famish  a  tolerjS)le  support,  at  least  for  a  time,  provided 
farms  and  buildings  can  be  supplied  from  other  sources.     But  if 
an  attempt  be  made  to  divide  the  income  into  two  or  more  parts, 
the  effect  will  simply  be  greatly  to  impair,  if  not  wholly  to  destroy, 
the  ethciency  of  both.    The  State  of  Illinois  deserves  the  best  ag- 
ricultural school  on  the  continents    Now,  does  any  one  suppose 
that,  with  $5,000  per  annum,  we  can  maintain  such  a  school  any- 
where in  this  State  ?     In  this  land  of  intelligence  and  progress, 
knowledge  and  talent  do  not  languish  in  unproductive  obscurity. 
Our  universally  diffused  culture,  however  imperfect  it  may  be,  is 
yet  suflBcient  to  whet  the  public  appetite  for  higher  attainments. 
Every  man  who  is  supposed  to  be,  m  deed  and  in  truth,  wiser  or 
more  skillful  than  his  fellows,  is  honored,  caressed  and  paid. 
Louis  Agassiz,  if  he  could  spare  time  to  make  money,  could  no 
doubt  secure  a  salary  greater  than  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    And  shall  \7e  hope  to  secure  the  scientific  attain- 
ments, the  skill  in  investigation,  the  ability  if)  instruct,  that  wiD 
be  needed  in  an  institution  requiring  a  corps  of  professors,  repre- 
senting agriculture  in  all  its  phases — theoretical,  practical  and  ex- 
perimental— tor  such  a  sum  as  the  half  of  the  annual  income  from 
our  fund  ?     Scientific  men,  in  common  with  others,  have  a  habit 
of  listening  to  higher  calls,  and  of  consequent  change  of  residence. 
We  must  not  make  our  State,  in  this  respect,  a  good  one  to  emi- 
grate from.    Rather  let  us  make  it  the  great  converging  focus  of  * 
mtellectual  light  and  progress,  as  it  is  the  center  of  material  wealth 
and  resources,  in  the  sisterhood  of  commonwealths.    We  don't 
want  a  brace  of  one-horse  institutions. 

And  what  shall  be  the  precise  functions  of  onr  single  independent 
school !  What  course  of  study  shall  be  established,  and  to  what 
extent  shall  it  be  devoted  to  theoretic  study,  and  to  what  extent 
shall  we  aim  to  introduce  practical  and  experimental  work  ! 

First,  then,  we  must  have  a  model  or  experimental  farm,  if  not 
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oonstant  in  the  details  of  her  operations  as  to  make  it  certain  that  a 
OTOcess  fonnd  to  be  beet  for  raising  wheat  in  Pennsylvania  or  the 
&rand  Dachyof  Baden,  and  recorded  in  books,  wul  be  the  best 
fw  Illinois.  The  record  of  what  has  been  elsewhere  done  is  nsefiil 
to  us  in  directing  onr  own  efforts,  but  not  in  assuring  us  of  exact  re- 
sults. Now,  whether  it  will  be  best  to  require  the  young  men  to 
work  on  the  farm  a  certain  time,  say  three  hours  per  day,  as  is  done 
at  Ae  school  near  Bellefonte,  in  Centre  cotmty,  JPennsylvania;  or 
whether  they  shall  only  be  required  to  keep  a  careful  account,  de- 
rived from  observation  of  all  the  operations  performed  upon  it,  is  an 
important  question,  and  one  the  solution  of  which  will  depend  on  cir- 
cnmstances.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  early  stage  of  tne  proceed- 
ings to  come  to  a  definite  decision  upon  it.  But  the  latter  of  these 
alternatives  must  in  any  event  be  msisted  upon.  Every  student, 
after  having  been  taught  how,  must  be  required,  at  some  time  in  his 
coarse,  to  observe  wim  care  and  minuteness  every  agricultural  pro- 
cess, as  for  example,  the  raising  of  a  crop  of  wheat.  His  record, 
made  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  the  result  of  the  use  of  his  own 
eyes,  or  other  senses,  must  furuish  answers  to  questions  like  the 
following :  In  preparing  for  sowing  the  crop,  what  was  the  first 
thmg  done  to  the  field  ?  When  was  it  done  ?  Why  was  it  done  ? 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  ground  just  before  it  was  thus  treat- 
ed? What  was  next  done?  IText?  etc.  When  was  the  seed 
Bowed?  How?  What  kind  of  seed?  How  much  to  the  a^e? 
Why  sowed  at  this  time  and  in  this  manner  ?  What  method  was 
emmoyed  for  covering  the  seed  ?  Why  ?  How  long  was  it  germi- 
nating? Is  this  the  usual  time?  What  changes  £d  it  undergo 
from  this  time  until  harvest?  At  how  long  mtervals  of  time? 
Did  it  receive  any  further  treatment  before  harvest  ?  Did  it  suffer 
injury?  K  so,  to  what  extent  and  from  what  cause  ?  And  .thus 
on  until  the  grain  has  been  threshed  and  cleaned. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  identical  questions  would  be  the 
best  to  ask.  A  practical  farmer  or  a  man  of  science  could  no  doubt 
suggest  much  better  ones.  But  I  insist  upon  some  tests  that  shall 
throw  the  student  upon  his  own  resources,  that  shall  make  it  certain 
that  he  has  come  legitimatdy  by  what  he  knows  or  thinks  he  knows. 
So  much  of  the  work  of  education  is  done  vicariously — by  proxy — 
so  much  of  the  knowledge  of*  our  students  has  been  simply  bor- 
rowed fix>m  the  professor  or  from  the  book,  there  are  so  many  ideas 
in  the  world  that  have  only  been  adopted  and  never  cost  their  pie- 
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According  to  the  New  American  Cydopeedia  for  1862,  the  beet 
ap^inted  agricultural  school  in  America  is  the  Agricultural  College 
of  x^ennsylvania,  located  near  the  town  of  Bellefonte,  in  Centre 
county,  yeiT  near  the  geographical  centre  of  that  State.  It  is  pre- 
eided  over  by  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  who  seenifi  to  be  a  gentleman  highly 
distinguished  for  his  scientific  attainments.  It  ha^  five  professors^ 
two  assistants,  and  five  superintendents  of  farm,  nurscrv,  garden, 
etc.  The  professorships  are:  Ist.  Chemistry,  scientitfc  afrricul- 
ture,  mineralogy  and  geology.  2J.  English  language  and  litera- 
ture and  morw  and  intellectual  philosophy.  8d.  Botany,  physio- 
logy, zoology,  horticulture  and  gardening.  4th.  Mathematical 
sciences.  5tn.  Science  and  art  of  veterinary  sur^ry.  The  two 
assistants  are  in  analytical  chemistry.  The  course  ol  study  occupies 
lour  years,  and  the  student  who  passes  successfuUy  all  the  examma- 
tions  and  presents  an  acceptable  thesis,  receives  the  decree  of 
Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture.  An  additional  year  of  study 
entitles  him  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Scientific  Agriculture. 
There  are  partial  courses,  without  degrees,  to  such  as  are  unable  to 
take  the  whole  course. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  arithmetic  and  elementary  alge- 
bra, horticulture,  elementary  anatomy  and  physiology,  physical 
geography  and  elementary  astronomy,  English  grammar  and  com- 
position, elocution,  history,  practical  agriculture  and  deUuls  of  man- 
3;ement  on  the  college  farm.  Of  the  second  year,  advanced 
gebra  and  geometry,  general  chemistry,  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology,  zoology  and  veterinary  surgery,  geology,  paleontology, 
practical  iigriculture  and  horticulture,  logic  and  rhetoric  Of  the 
third  year,  surveying,  navigation,  levelling,  drafting,  (with  the  use 
of  instruments,)  anmy tics,  trigonometry  and  calcums,  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemical  analysis,  veterinary  suigery,  entomology,  agricul- 
tural botany,  practical  agriculture  and  pomology,  politicaTand  social 
economy.  Of  the  fourm  ;^ear,  analytical  geometry,  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  engineering,  draftmg,  mechanical  drawing,  quan- 
titative chemical  andysis,  veterinary  pnarmacy,  gardening,  agricul- 
tural accounts  and  farm  management,  moral  and  intellectual  philoso- 
phy. Every  student  is  required  to  perform  three  hours'  manual 
labor  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  garden,  nursery  or  ordiard  daily.  In 
1863,  there  were  110  students. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  state  at  this  moment  how  near,  in  my  opin- 
ion, this  course  would  come  to  meeting  our  wants  in  this  State,  nor 
how  much  of  it  would  be  irrelevant  and  out  of  place  here.  These 
are  points  that  would  require  long  and  careftil  consideration. 

I  shall  add  but  two  more  thoughts.  The  first  is  that  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  in  our  school  shouhl  be  free.  Its  doors  must  not  be 
closea  against  the  poorest  child  within  the  limits  of  our  common- 
wealth. In  the  older  States  it  frequently  happens  that  the  expense 
of  attending  schools  of  this  kind  is  so  great  tnat  none  but  persons 
of  comparative  wealth  can  enjoy  their  benefit.    Buys  who,  had 
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they  received  the  proper  instruction,  might  have  become  eminent 
as  agriculturists,  and  whose  services  miglit,  consequently,  have 
been  of  untold  value  to  the  community,  have,  by  neglect,  grownup 
in  ignorance  and,  possibly,  in  vice.  Society  is  frequently  deprived 
of  the  most  efficient  services  that  could  be  rendered  to  it  by  tlus 
exclusive  and  undemocratic  policv.  With  us  this  should  not  be. 
Our  education,  in  all  its  forms  and  departments,  should  faithfully 
represent  and  cherish  the  ijreat  fundamental  idea  of  our  govern- 
ment— the  equal  right  of  all  citizens  to  a  participation  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  government  and  of  all  public  institutions.  But  this 
does  not,  of  course,  preclude  a  proper  distribution  of  the  students 
to  different  portions  of  the  State. 

The  other  thought  is,  that  in  such  an  institution  we  should  place 
a  comparatively  strong  emphasis  upon  the  English  language  and 
its  literature.  The  language  of  a  people  is  an  exponent  of  its  no 
blest  thoughts  and  highest  life.  It  is  a  reflex  of  the  best  part  of 
their  character.  Comparatively  little  of  what  is  low,  mean  or  un- 
worthy in  the  national  life  finds  expression  in  the  language,  except, 
perhaps,  bv  inference  and  implication.  And  every  man  that  has 
the  English  for  his  mother  tongue,  has  reason  to  thank  God  for  the 
noble  inheritance  it  brings  him.  It  has  a  literature  that  satisfies 
every  want  of  his  mind,  a  literature  that  breathes  on  almost  every 
pa^e  the  spirit  of  a  sturdy  freedom,  a  literature  that  has  less  of 
abject  truckling  to  tyranny,  whether  in  government  or  in  opinion, 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  people.  Our  practical  men  need  its 
influence  upon  their  mmds.  They  need  to  breathe  its  elevating  and 
refining  spirit  to  be  aroused  by  it  mto  a  noble  emulation  of  the  wor- 
thies vmo  have  spoken  it. 

Again,  our  farmers  need  a  thorough  and  somewhat  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  English,  for  another  reason.  Language  is  the 
mightiest  weapon  in  the  hands  of  him  who  would  exert  an  infiuence 
among  men.  We  may  say  as  mucli  as  we  please  that  the  man  of 
solid  sense  (uight  U)  rule  in  popular  assemblies  and  in  deliberative 
bodies.  We  know  that  the  man  of  skillful  speiHjh  does  so  rule.  En- 
ter the  poUtical  arena.  Whose  ear  is  greeted  by  the  longest  and 
loudest  plaudits?  Who  counts  up  the  largest  majorities?  Not 
necessarily  the  man  of  soundest  political  faith,  who  fortifies  his 
positions  with  the  strongest  logic.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the 
man  who  can  most  skillfully  array  his  forces  of  nouns  and  verbs  so 
as  to  take  captive  the  emotions,  and  it  may  be  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment of  the  multitude. 

Every  man  must  be  struck  with  the  vast  preponderance  of  law- 
yers in  our  places  of  honor  and  trust.  It  seems  as  if  they  held  a 
sort  of  ownership  in  our  national  and  state  offices,  an  ownership 
which  they  occasionally,  but  somewhat  rarely,  waive  in  favor  of 
men  in  less  lucky  pursuits.  Why  is  this  ?  It  arises  unquestiona- 
bly from  the  facility  which  lawyers  acquire  in  the  use  of  language. 
This  is  the  key  that  opens  to  them  at  once  the  public  treasury  and 
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the  hearts  of  the  people ;  the  weapon  with  which  they  beat  down 
all  opposition,  whether  of  sound  sense  and  logic,  or  of  prejudice 
and  sophistry. 

And  this  power  the  farmers  of  our  State  ought  to  possess.  Their 
education  ouffht  to  fit  them  to  take  a  leading  part  m  the  political 
affiurs  of  botn  state  and  nation.  There  are,  no  doubt,  lawyers  who 
are  warmly  and  earnestly  interested  in  agricultural  matters,  and  in 
whose  hands  these  interests  are  undoubtedly  safe.  But  is  this  any 
reason  why  farmers,  as  a  class,  should  be  incapable  of  wielding  the 
influence  necessary  to  enable  themselves  to  take  care  of  their  own 
interests. 
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CHEMICAL  CHANGES  OF  PLANTS. 


SOMB  OF  THB  OHSMIOAL  0HAK6ES  THAT  TAKB  PLACE  IN  THE  OSRia- 
NATION,  GROWTH  AND  DECAY  OF  PLANTS. 


Bj  J.  A.  SiwALL,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Unlrenitj. 


When  we  look  out  upon  the  earth  and  behold  the  amount  and 
variety  of  its  vegetable  products,  from  the  rank  tangled  vine  of 
the  jungle  of  India,  to  the  close-leafed  date  of  the  Arabian  desert ; 
from  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Amazon  valley,  to  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  where  life  and  death  seem  strujggliug  for  the 
mastery,  and  the  <;ri8p  lichen  proclaims  the  last  famt  victory  of 
hfe,  we  wonder  and  admire.  And,  when  we  reflect  that  the  pecu- 
liar vegetable  proximate  elements — chemical  compounds  are  more 
numerous  and  varied  than  the  species  in  the  vegetable  kingdom — 
we  are  lost  in  the  comtemplation  of  this  almost  infinite  variety. 
And  to  one  who  simply  observes  these^actSy  without  understanding 
the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  and  chemical  combination,  the  investi- 

S,tion  of  the  phenomena,  would  be  more  than  a  life-long,  and,  at 
e  same  time,  a  profitless  task. 

Nature  needs  but  few  forces,  requires  but  a  limited  number  of 
elements  to  produce  an  almost  infinite  number  of  results.  Heat, 
light,  electricity  and  affinity  are  the  forces ;  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  etc.,  are  the  elements.  In  iact.  not  more  uian 
sixty-four  elements  in  all,  while  nine-tenths  of  all  tlie  vegetable  pro- 
ducts are  constructed  from  the  four  we  have  specifiecE— from  the 
deadly  prussic  acid,  to  the  wholesome  and  nutritious  stait^  and 
gluten  of  the  grains  of  our  prairie  farms. 

As  the  figures  of  the  Arabic,  or  the  letters  of  the  Boman  system 
of  notation  are  combined,  so  as  to  represent  an  infinite  variety  of 
numbers,  so  are  these  few  chemical  elements  combined,  through 
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tlio  agency  of  the  forces  wo  Imve  mentioned,  to  produce  tliis  vast 
number  of  vegetable  compounds. 

Wo  purpose  in  this  paper  to  observe  some  of  tlie  chemical 
clianges  that  take  place  in  the  germination,  growth  and  decay  of 
the  vegetable,  and  thus  be  better  able  to  understand  how  plants 
growing  in  the  same  soil,  watered  by  the  same  rains,  fanned  by  the 
bame  breezes  and  wanned  by  the  same  sun,  develop  elements  pos- 
sessing properties  differing  so  widely. 

In  tlie  investigation,  we  can  but  observe  tliat  the  Creator's  works 
are  all  in  accordance  with  tixed  and  perfect  laws,  indicating,  be- 
yond all  dmibt,  that  a  creatioeplan  preceded  the  Creator* s  act^  and 
in  studying  the  plan,  we  are  permitted  to  read  the  thoughts  of 
God ! 

The  growth  or  development  of  the  plant  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  periods. 

I*irst.  From  the  germination  of  the  seed  to  the  development  ot 
the  plumule  and  radical.  This  may  be  called  its  dependent  exist- 
euce. 

Second.  From  the  appearance  of  the  stem  and  root  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  flower. 

Inird,  From  the  development  of  tlie  flower  to  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit. 

Fourth.  From  the  maturing  of  the  fruit  to  the  decay  of  the 
annuals,  or  to  the  preparing  and  storing  of  food  in  the  perennials. 
In  order  for  a  seed  to  germinate,  it  must  be  situated  so  as  to  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  water ;  it  must  be  exposed  to  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth,  and  supplied  with  air.  Light,  on  the  contrary, 
prevents  germination,  for  reasons  we  sliull  presently  explain, 
water  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  solid  matter  m  the  seed,  and  to 
overcopie  \)y  its  mobilitv  the  inertia  of  the  |  articles  of  matter ;  for 
nothing  can  enter  into  the  tissue  of  any  organic  body,  except  in  a 
state  0?  solution,  or  very  minute  mechanical  suspension.  And  as 
water  is  the  "universal  solvent,"  it  readily  dissolves  the  solid 
matter,  apd  its  great  mobility  overcomes  the  inertia  of  the  particles 
of  matter,  and  thus  prepares  the  way  for  u  change  of  form — a  re- 
arranging ctf  the  atoms.  Not  only  is  water  necessary  at  this  time, 
or  period  of  gennination,  but  at  every  period  of  growth,  and  even 
decay. 

A  certain  degree  of  heat  is,  also,  a  neeospary  condition  of  germi- 
nation and  growth,  allhourfi  the  decree  of  warmth  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  constant  quantity.  Flowers  bloom  unon  the  Sibeiian  plains, 
wheye  the  temperature  is  little  above  the  freezing  point;  the 
fuackia  and  veronica  flourish  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  only  36  dog.  F.  While  in  Norway,  during  their  short 
summer,  where  the  temperature  rises  to  108  deg.  F.,  where  it  is 
even  hotter  than  under  the  sky  of  Southern  Italy,  vegetation  de- 
velops with  wonderful  rapidity.  As  to  the  degree  of  heat,  we  can 
only  say  that  seeds  will  germinate  if  the  temperature  be  above  the 
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freezing  point.  The  seed  does  not,  however,  depend  entirely 
upon  the  surrounding  media  for  its  warmth,  for  it  nas  the  power 
of  generating  heat  withm  itself.  The  heating  of  grain  when  wet 
and  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  is  a  phenomenon  familiar 
to  all.  Now,  as  the  moisture  and  heat  are  favorable  to  the  processes 
of  germination,  the  grain  "sprouts"  and  heat  is  generated;  pre- 
dselj  the  same  thing  takes  place  when  a  single  seed  sprouts  or 
germinates.  The  transformation  of  starch  or  gum  to  sugar,  is 
more  readily  effected  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  a 
change  which  is  necessary  before  the  germ  can  be  nurtured  by 
the  food  stored  up  in  the  seed. 

If  seeds  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  air  they  refuse  to  germi- 
nate. 

If  buried  far  beneath  the  surface,  they  remain  unchanged  or  de- 
cay, and  plants  are  frequently  obsei*ved  to  spring  up  from  earth 
that  has  oeen  thrown  up  from  considerable  depth,  indicating 
strongly,  if  not  proving,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  air  had  prevented 
germination. 

Light  seems  to  antagonize  the  germinating  force,  for  if  seeds  are 

f)laced  in  conditions  favorable  to  their  growth,  but  exposed  to 
i^ht,  they  will  not  germinate.  Seeds,  during  the  process  of  ger- 
mination, absorb  oxygen  and  give  off  carbonic  acid ;  that  is,  a  por- 
tion of  the  atoms  of  carbon  are  oxydized,  and  oxydaiion  is  but  an- 
other name  for  oorabustion^  and  combustion  produces  heat.  Now 
light  effects  an  opposite  tendency,  via:  to  deoxydize  the  carbonic 
acid,  or  resolve  it  into  its  primary  elements,  carbon  and  oxygen. 
Thus  we  see  why  light  prevents  germination — why  the  farmer 
always  covers  the  seed,  well  knowing  thefaci^  without  understand- 
ing the  philosophy. 

And  we  here  also  understand  why  air  is  necessary.  As  seed 
cannot  germinate  unless  the  atoms  of  starch  in  the  seed  become 
oxydized,  the  air  must  fiimish  the  oxygen,  because  the  seed  in  the 
plant  has  not  the  power  of  decomposing  water  to  furnish  it.  Du- 
ring germination  acetic  acid  and  diastase  are  formed. 

It'  a  seed  is  made  to  germinate  in  a  quantity  of  powdered  lime- 
stone (carbonate  of  lime)  a  quantity  of  tne  acetate  of  lime  may  be 
detected  in  the  soil  about  the  plant,  showing  that  it  had  been  formed 
in  the  seed  and  then  deposited  in  the  soil. 

Diastase  is  a  peculiar  body  formed  at  the  buse  of  the  germ  du- 
ring germination.  It  has  the  power  of  converting  starch  into 
sugar,  a  process  necessary  for  reasons  we  have  given.  The  oflSce 
of  the  acetic  acid  is  not  well  understood.  The  seed  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  starch  ;  this  is  converted  into  sugar  by  the  action 
of  the  disastase.  We  know  sugap  is  present  by  the  sweet  taste  of 
the  little  plantlet ;  the  sugar,  however^  cannot  become  converted 
into  woody  fibre  until  the  appearance  of  the  true  leaves.  The 
composition  of  starch  is,  carbon  Id,  hydrogen  10,  oxygen  10. 
Sugar,  carbon  12,  hydrogen,  12  oxygen  12,  then  by  adding  two 
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atoms  of  the  elements  of  water,  {oxygen  and  hydrogen,)  to  the 
Btardh,  we  have  su^ar.  This  sugar,  dissolved  bv  the  water  which 
is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  roots,  is  carried  oy  the  circulating 
apparatus  to  every  part  of  the  organic  tissue. 

We  now  discover  woody  fibre  in  the  growing  plant  Its  com- 
position is,  carbon  12,  hydrogen  8,  oxygen  8.  The  sugar  which 
IS  dissolved  in  the  sap,  by  losing  four  atoms  of  the  elements  of 
water,  becomes  converted  into  woody  fibre.  Thus,  carbon  12, 
oxygen  12,  hydrogen  12,  minus  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  four 
of  oxygen,  becomes  carbon  12,  hydrogen  8,  oxygen  8. 

In  the  perennials,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  leaves  in  the 
fsdl,  the  elements  of  but  two  atoms  of  water  are  removed,  and  the 
fibre  becomes  converted  into  starch,  and  is  stored  up  in  the  plant 
for  its  nourishment,  to  be  used  the  succeeding  spring. 

Liebig  sajs  that  the  starch  granules  mav  be  distinctly  seen  in 
the  willow  m  autumn  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  microscope. 

The  process  of  forming  acetic  acid  from  the  starch  of  the  seed, 
is  also  very  easily  explained. 

Starch  consists  of  carbon  12,  oxygen  10,  hydrogen  10.  Acetic 
acid,  of  carbon  4,  oxygen  3,  hydrogen  3.  Thus,  from  one  atom  of 
sugar,  we  have  three  atoms  of  acetic  add,  with  the  elements  of  one 
atom  of  water  eliminated. 

These  are  the  chan^  observed  in  the  seed.  The  plant  has  now 
entered  its  sphere  ot  independent  existence — ^it  is  born.  The 
mediod  of  growth  still  seems  the  same,  and  the  elements  of  nu- 
trition are  the  same,  but  the  chemical  processes  are  entirely  differ- 
ent. The  starch  stored  up  in  the  seed  is  all  consumed,  and  now  the 
plant  must  depend  upon  the  soiJ  and  air  for  its  food.  The  leaf  of 
the  plant,  in  tne  sunlight,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  gives  off  oxy- 
gen. We  have  observed  that  seeds  will  not  germinate  if  expose 
to  sunlight,  because  the  atoms  ol  carbon  in  the  starch  could  not  be 
oxydizea;  but  now,  in  the  independent  existence  of  the  plant,  light 
deoxydizes  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  retains  the  carbon  and  gives 
off  the  oxygen.  The  carbon  unites  with  water  in  various  propor- 
tions, and  forms  a  very  large  number  of  vegetable  compounds. 

We  will  mention  a  number  of  these  and  give  their  composition, 
and  then  explain  the  chemical  processes.  Cellulose,  fecula,  inuline, 
lichenine,  gum.  These  bodies  have  the  same  chemical  composition, 
viz :  carbon  12,  hydrogen  10,  and  oxygen  10,  yet  possess  different 
properties. 

Now  suppose  we  conceive  twelve  atoms  of  carbonic  add,  (or 
twelve  atoms  of  carbon  united  with  twenty-four  atoms  of  oxygen,) 
uniting  with  ten  atoms  of  water,  (H.,©,  O.w,)  we  have  carbon  12, 
oxygen  34,  hydrogen  10=(C.,f,  O.,o.  H.  ,o,)-f  oxygen  24,  or  twelve 
atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  with  ten  atom6  of  water,  gives  one  atom 
of  cane  sugar  and  twenty -four  atoms  of  oxygen  set  free ;  then  this 
sugar,  by  losing  two  atoms  of  the  elements  of  water,  becomes  con- 
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verted  into  wood  or  woody  fibre.  Regnanlt  savs  that  carbonic  add 
dissolved  in  water  is  taken  np  by  the  roots  and  decomposed  in  thfe 
1  eaf,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  furnished  from  the  air. 

These  chemical  changes  show  ns  how  the  elements  are  fur- 
nished, and  how  combined  to  produce  the  sugar,  starch  and  the 
wood,  three  of  the  most  important  bodies  in  the  plant. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  starch  stored  up  in  autumn,  in 
the  perennials,  is  furnished  by  the  descending  sap,  that  is,  after  it 
has  circulated  in  the  leaf,  or  has  been  digested.  iNow  in  the  labora- 
tory we  observe  that  nitric  acid  has  a  tendency  to  change  starch 
into  woody  fibre.  And  if  we  attribute  this  action  to  the  nitrogen  in 
the  acid,  we  may  suppose  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  tends  to 
perform  the  same  office  in  the  organic  tissue. 

We  will  now  briefly  notice  some  of  the  changes  observed  in  the 
third  period — ^from  the  opening  of  the  flower  to  the  ripening  of  the 
fitiit  and  seed.  The  flower  absorbs  oxygen  and  gives  oflF  carbonic 
add ;  and  it  will  readily  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  said  that 
an  elevation  of  temperature  will  be  one  of  tiie  results  of  this  chemi- 
cal action.  Experiment  also  proves  tliis  to  be  so,  for  if  a  large 
number  of  flower  bnds  are  collected  into  one  mass,  and  in  this  con- 
dition develop  into  flowers,  an  elevation  of  temperature  is  observed 
amounting  to  thirty  or  fortv  degrees. 

In  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  some  of  the  (ihemical  changes  are 
very  easy  to  comprehend.  Take  for  instance  any  of  the  pulpy 
fruits,  such  as  the  grape  or  apple.  When  the  fruit  first  appears  it 
is  nearlv  tasteless,  or  nas  the  taste  of  the  leaf  or  bark,  is  ow  the 
office  of  the  green  hard  pulp  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  leaf,  in 
fact,  in  the  young  apple,  the  pulpy  part  is  nothing  but  the  thickened 
calyx.  At  a  later  period  the  fruit  has  an  acid  taste,  and,  lastly,  a 
sweetish  taste,  though  the  add  taste  never  entirely  disappears  until 
the  process  of  decay  has  commenced. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in 
these  several  stages.  In  the  first,  or  green  stage,  the  fruit  consists 
of  little  more  than  cellulose  or  leaf  tissue ;  its  office  then,  as  we 
have  said,  is  like  that  of  the  leaf,  viz :  decomposing  cferbonic  acid, 
and  appropriating  the  carbon  which  unites  with  me  elements  of 
water  forming  woodjr  fibre.  In  the  second,  or  acid  stage,  in  the 
grape,  we  have  tartaric  acid;  in  the  apple,  malic  acid.  The  com- 
position of  the  former  is,  carbon  4,  hydrogen  2,  oxygen,  5.  Of 
the  latter,  carbon  4,  hydrogen  2,  oxygen  4.  These  acids  are 
formed  from  the  elements  which  exist  in  tne  plant,  by  the  Addition 
of  the  elements  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  and  the  evolution  of 
oxygen. 

Thus  four  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  uniting  with  two  atoms  of 
water,  gives,  carbon  4,  hydrogen  2.  oxygen  5,  plus  five  atoms 
of  oxygen  evolved  or  6et  free.  To  lorm  malic  add  we  have  only 
to  eliminate  an  additional  atom  of  oxyen.    Thus,  four  atoms  of 
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carbonic  acid  and  two  of  water,  give,  carbon,  4;  hydrogen,  2; 
oxygen,  4,  plus  six  atoms  of  oxygen  evolved. 

The  two  formulae  may  be  thus  represented:  Tartaric  acid :  (C.4 
0.,)-fH.,,  O.,  =(C.4,H.,,  0.0  +  5  oxygen  set  free.  Malicacid:  (C.4. 
O.g  )  +  £[.,,  O.,  =0.4,  H.^  0.4, +6  oxygen  set  free. 

We  now  come  to'the  third  or  sweet  stage,  in  which  the  chemical 
action  is  again  reversed,  the  fruit  absorbing  oxygen  and  giving  off 
carbonic  acid. 

Thus,  taking  six  atoms  of  tartaric  acid,  and  adding  six  atoms  ot 
oxygen,  we  have,  O.**,  II.,,,  O.^,  equal  to  one  atom  of  grape  su^ar 
and  twelve  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  or  (0.„,H.„,0.,OH-12  (0.  O.,,) 
or  twelve  atoms  of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  change  takes  place  in 
the  malic  acid,  we  have  six  atoms  of  malic  acid,  e^ual  to  (0.^, 
H.„,  O.H,)  uniting  with  twelve  atoms  of  oxygen,  producing  one  atom 
of  grape  su^r,  or  (0 ,,,  H.„,  O.i^  and  twelve  atoms  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  12  (0.  O.,.)  In  both  these  cases  the  carbonic  acid  is  given 
off  and  the  sugar  retained  in  the  fruil. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  period,  the  period  of  decay.  The 
chemical  changes  observed  in  the  preceding  periods  are  directed 
and  controlled,  to  some  extent  by  a  principle  of  which  we  know- 
very  little,  but  call  vitality  or  tlie  vital  principle.  Now  the  plant 
is  subject  to  pure  chemical  forces.  The  atoms  of  carbon  ana  hy- 
drogen are  now  all  attacked  by  the  great  destroyer  oxygen,  and 
thus  the  woody  fibre,  the  sugar,  the  starch,  are  aU  resolved  back 
into  the  elements  from  whicn  they  were  formed— carbonic  acid 
and  water. 

The  process  of  decay  is  modified  and  controlled  somewhat  by 
art,  but  never  entirely  prevented.  Thus,  the  juice  of  the  apple 
bein^  expressed  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time  exposed  to 
the  air,  becomes  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  These 
bodies  are  derived  from  tlie  sugar  in  the  juice.  Thus,  one  atom  of 
grape  sugar  is  resolved  into  two  atoms  of  alcohol  and  four  of  car- 
bomc  acid — carbon  12,  hydrogen  12,  oxygen  12=2  (O.4, 11.4,0.,,)  or 
two  atoms  of  alcohol,  4-4  (CO.,,)  or  four  atoms  carbonic  acid. 

The  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  alcohol  remains  combined 
with  the  water.  If  this  is  exposed  to  the  air  the  alcohol  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  acetic  acid  (or  vinegar)  and 
water.  Thus,  one  atom  of  alcohol  plus  four  atoms  oxygen,  equals 
one  atom  of  acetic  acid  and  three  of  water,  (0.4,H.»,  0.,,)-j-0.4.= 
(0.4,H.3,0.|)-f  oxygen  3,  hydrogen  3,  or  water. 

Sometimes,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  we  observe  anotlier 
chemical  change  in  tne  decay  of  the  plant,  giving  rise  to  a  new 
body,  viz :  light,  carburetted  hydrogen.  Its  composition,  one  atom 
of  carbon  united  vrith  two  of  hydrogen.  One  atom  of  woody  fibre, 
uniting  with  four  of  water,  produces  six  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  and 
six  of  carburetted  hydrogen— or  one  atom  of  tartaric  acid,  by  taking 
on  one  atom  of  oxygen,  gives  thr^ee  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  and  one 
of  carburetted  hydrogen. 
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These  are  some  of  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
development  of  the  plant  In  the  annuala  all  these  are  observed  in 
a  single  season,  while  in  some  of  the  perennials,  as  a  species  of  the 
vew,  we  have  a  repetition  of  these  changes  for  six  thousand  years 
before  the  process  of  decay  commences — ^before  the  plant  is  sur- 
rendered to  pure  chemical  forces — the  vitality  of  the  vegetable  di- 
recting the  process^  for  this  long  period. 
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ESSAY  ON  BREAD  MAKING. 


By  Mrs  Johr  K  Woom,  Upper  Alton. 


The  Holy  Scriptures  tell  us  that  *'bread  strengtheueth  man's 
heart,"  and  that  "bread  is  the  staff  of  life,''  showing  that  it  is 
something  necessary  to  sustain  the  body  as  well  as  the  heart.  The 
word  first  occurs  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  at  the  expulsion 
of  Adam  from  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  is  found  in  the  Scriptures 
more  than  one  hundred  times,  in  most  cases  as  a  common  term  for 
all  food. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  of 
the  date  when  raised  bread  first  came  into  use.  But  the  fact  that 
Moses,  at  the  institution  of  the  Passover  supper,  commanded  the 
Jews  to  abstain  from  leavened  bread,  and  eat  only  unleavened, 
shows  that  they  were  accustomed  to  fermented  or  raised  bread. 

From  ancient  history  we  learn  that  the  Greeks  were  taught  the 
art  of  bread  making  long  before  the  Romans,  who  took  from  Mace- 
donia Grecian  bakers  into  Italy.  From  Home  the  art  gradually 
foimd  its  wav  over  considerable  portions  of  Europe.  Bread  has 
been,  from  tne  beginning  of  man's  advent  on  earth,  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  world,  and  every  period  of  time,  one  of  the  first,  most 
important  and  most  universal  articles  of  food. 

The  materials  for  making  bread  are  different  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  we  will  not  enumerate  them  at  this  time.  In  our  country, 
wheat,  by  unanimous  consent,  is  deemed  the  best  artide  for  bread 
making,  and  ^4t  is  a  remarkable  fiict  that  wheat  comes  nearer  to 
man  than  perhaps  any  other  plant  in  its  power  of  becoming  adapt- 
ed to  different  climates,  over  a  wide  extent  of  earth's  sur&ce,  so 
that  it  may  almost  be  said,  that  wherever  the  human  species  can 
flourish,  there  wheat  can  be  cultivated." 

All  who  have  had  experience  in  bread  making,  and  have  been 
close  observers,  know  now  intimately  connected  it  is  with  the 
dearest  interests  of  our  families ;  such  will  not  feel  that  any  rea- 
sonable amount  of  care  and  labor  is  too  great  to  secure  good  breadj 
to  make  which,  good  materials  are  indispensably  requisite. 
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First,  good  wheat,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  well  ground  into 
flour ;  then  good,  brisk,  sweet  yeast.  This  is  made  in  a  variety  of 
ways;  some  persons  preferring  one  kind,  some  another,  but  tliey 
generally  succeed  best  with  that  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed u-om  eaily  life?  Brewers'  yeast,  though  much  more  rapid 
than  any  other,  is  objected  to  by  some  on  account  of  the  many  im- 
pure and  poisonous  drugs  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  beer,  and 
which  they  think,  more  or  less  taint  the  yeast  Milk  yeast  and 
salt  rising  make  beautiful  bread,  but  they  require  a  knowledge  of 
their  nature  and  the  utmost  care  and  attention  in  the  making  and 
baking  of  the  bread,  or  the  results  will  be  most  provoking  and 
unpleasant.  IIop  and  potato  yeasts  are  both  excellent,  and  very 
popular  in  this  part  ot  our  country.  The  process  of  n(i{j£ing  is 
well  known.  It  would  require  more  space  than  can  properly  be 
devoted  to  an  essay  of  this  character,  as  well  as  a  scientiiic  pen 
to  exhibit  m  detail,  the  action  of  the  starch,  gluten  and  saoeharine 
matter  (properties  of  flour)  upon  each  other,  in  raising  the  dough. 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  yeast  on  these  pro- 

Serties  of  the  flour,  is  the  air  which  puffs  up  or  swells  out  the 
ongh,  and  forms  what  is  called  raised  bread.  When  the  dough 
stands  too  long,  the  fermentation  destroys  the  sugar,  acts  on  the 
starch  and  produces  acid.  As  long  tis  the  fermentation  is  con- 
fined to  acting  upon  the  saccharine  matter,  the  other  properties  of 
the  flour  are  uninjured ;  further  fermentation  must  be  arrested  by 
the  heat  that  bakes  it  into  bread.  If  the  fermentation  acts  upon 
the  mucilage  and  staix^h,  the  acid  must  be  neutralized  by  saleratus 
or  soda.  Sy  this  process  we  may  have  bread  free  ft*om  acidity, 
but  in  a  shoit  time  the  bread  is  apt  to  become  dry  and  tasteless. 
If  the  dough  becomes  acid,  the  best  and  most  successful  way  of 
adding  the  alkali  is  at  the  time  of  moulding  the  dough  into  loaves, 
just  suflicient  to  correct  the  acidity.  Much  care  and  judgment  are 
required  in  applying  this,  or  the  bread  will  be  douded  wth  yellow- 
ish spots,  or  assume  a  sickly  appearance  all  oven  The  surest  way 
is  to  dip  the  fingers  into  the  solution  and  thrust  them  in  «very  part 
of  the  dough  as  it  is  worked  oven 

To  make  good  bread,  a  great  deal  of  pains  should  be  taken,  after 
selecting  good  flour  and  sweet  yeast,  in  working  up  and  kneading 
the  douglu  It  is  not  enough  to  stir  the  ingredients  together  so  as 
to  get  through  the  business  as  soon  as  possible;  but  It  must  be 
thoroughly  worked  together  with  the  liands,  that  the  yeast  may 
penetrate  every  particle  of  flour.  The  second  working,  previous 
to  putting  into  pans,  should  be  attended  with  still  greater  care ;  it 
should  be  kneaded  until  perfectly  smooth  and  of  a  fltiy  appearance. 
No  more  flour  than  is  necessary  to  keep  it  from  adhermg  to  the 
board  and  hands  should  be  used,  else  the  bread  will  be  too  liard 
and  dry.  Sotl  water  is  preferable  to  make  dough.  Some  persons 
prefer  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  though  with  some,  the  animal 
taste  produced  by  milk  is  objectionable. 
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The  oven  ehotild  be  ready  to  receive  and  bake  the  dongh  befere 
the  second  acetone  fermentation  begine,  or  the  bread  will  be  totally 
unlit  to  be  eaten.  It  will  be  dark,  mil  of  holes,  sonr,  hollow  in  tte 
center  and  tongh  and  heavy. 

When  taken  firom  the  oven  bread  should  be  placed  on  a  drv, 
clean  and  nnpainted  shelf  or  table,  on  its  edge,  one  loaf  not  toncb- 
ing  another;  if  placed  in  a  closet  or  pantry,  there  should  be  no 
vegetables  or  cold  victuals  near,  as  Jt  readily  contracts  any  nn- 
pleasant  smell  or  flavor.  It  shonld  not  be  placed  in  a  milk  honse 
or  cellar  until  quite  cold,  as  the  damp  and  coolness,  acting  upon  the 
heat  in  the  bread,  have  a  tendencv  to  make  it  mould.  If  it  has  a 
hard  crust,  caused  by  too  great  heat,  or  by  remaining  too  long  in 
the  oven,  a  dean,  wet  towd  should  be  wrapped  around  it. 

To  know  how  to  make  good  bread,  and  when  to  bake  and  take 
out  of  the  oven,  require  dose  observation,  good  iudgment  and  long 
practice.  Receipts  may  be  procured  from  the  oest  bread  makers, 
rules  and  theories  consultea  and  studied,  and  still  no  food  bread 
produced.  One  ounce  of  good  practical  knowledge  is  worth 
pounds  of  theories. 

The  wife  and  mother  of  the  femily,  should  herself  attend  parti- 
cularly to  this  item  in  the  kitchen  department,  and  if  not  patting 
her  own  hands  to  the  work,  must  know  how  to  instruct  her  domee- 
tics.  The  health,  happiness  and  well-being  of  a  family  depend 
more  upon  the  uniform  goodness  of  the  bread  than  upon  anything 
else  in  the  whole  domestic  economy  of  the  household. 

Mothers  should  see  that  their  daughters  early  learn  how  to  make 
good  bread,  even  at  the  expense  of  never  knowing  how  to  finger 
uie  jnano  or  make  rich  ciUces.  These  can  be  dispensed  with  and 
the  temper  not  soured,  nor  the  good  leelings,  the  harmony  and 
health  of  the  family  broken  in  upon,  as  in  the  case  of  continued 
use  of  heavy,  sour,  ill-baked  bread. 

In  the  line  of  bread  making,  we  have  been  in  a  great  measure, 
retrograding  these  twenty  years.  We  now  seldom  see  the  large, 
white,  light  loaves  that  gnu^  the  tables  of  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers. Ihsy  were  not  afflicted  with  that  tormenting  and  epiril- 
destroying  disease,  dyspepsia,  neither  with  neuralgia  and  tSi  the 
other  tribes  of  new  disealses,  that  now  so  unmercmilly  assail  tlie 
human  family,  most  produced  by  bad  diet,  not  the  least  of  which  k 
had  bread. 

One  cause  of  the  bread  of  the  present  day  not  comparing  with 
that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  i^,  is  the  scarceness  ot  grist  mills 
in  our  new  States.  Farmers,  though  raising  good  wheat,  cannot 
have  it  ^und  in  small  quantities,  thus  havmg  it  ever  new  and 
sweet  They  are  obliged  to  exchange  it  for  flour,  ot  to  sell  it  and 
purchase  flour  of  which  they  know  nothing.  Sometimea  it  is  old 
and  long  packed.  This  never  makes  goSi  bread.  Bakers  use 
mndi  ot  this  kind,  and  with  the  aid  of  alum,  potash,  and  other  in- 
jurious ingredients,  make  light,  white  breaa,  but  it  is  destitnte  of 
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sweetness,  and  soonei*  becomes  dry  and  tasteless.  Another  cause 
is  baking  in  stoves  instead  of  the  fine  brick  ovens,  reflectors  or 
Dutch  ovens  of  other  davs.  Stove  heat  dries  it  too  much  and  takes 
away  the  fine,  natural  fiavor  of  the  flour.  Another  cause  of  fail- 
ure is  trusting  almost  entirely  to  domestics,  the  making  of  this 
most  important  part  of  table  luxuries.  They  do  not  feel  for  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  the  family  as  the  mistress  of  the  house 
should.  We  ao  not  trust  them  with  the  superintendence  or  making 
of  our  preserves,  jellies,  marmalades  and  nice  cakes.  Then,  why 
leave  to  their  judgment  and  discretion  the  greatest  and  best  part  of 
all  life's  cookery?  Our  mothers  never  did  sol  There  lies  one 
secret  of  the  delightftil  bread  of  our  childhood,  the  remembrance 
of  which,  even  now,  makes  our  mouths  water,  our  eves  moisten  at 
associations  of  the  past,  and  our  senses  recoil  from  the  appearance 
of  much  of  the  bread  placed  upon  our  tables  at  the  present  day. 

Tliere  is  too  mucli  mdifierence  shown  on  this  subject,  too  much 
carelessness  and  negligence,  and  as  long  as  this  continues,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  often  meeting  with  poor  bread.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  that  many  persons  are  not  aware  that  their  bread  is  half  sour, 
so  accustomed  have  they  become  to  eating  such.  When  they  meet 
with  delicious  sweet  bread  at  other  homes,  thev  are  in  ecstadesorer 
it! — wonder -«?%  they  never  can  have  any  like  it — compliment  it 
over  and  over — get  directions  for  the  process  of  making,  and  there 
the  matter  ends.  Indolence  and  proscrastination  prevent  them 
attempting  any  reform  in  their  own  miserable  mode.  Thus  a  whole 
life-time  passes  away  without  any  radical  change  in  the  bread- 
making  department  of  a  family. 

It  isTiigh  time  for  our  scientific  men,  our  chemists,  and  our  lite- 
rary ladies  too,  to  rouse  up  ajid  speak  out  on  this  subject  They 
should  give  the  theoretical  knowledge  they  possess  to  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  our  wheat-growing  State,  that  they  msLj practi- 
cally teach  it  to  the  coming  generation.  Mothers  should  feel  it  to 
be  a  sacred  duty  to  teach  this  all-important  accomplishment  to  their 
daughters  while  under  their  own  immediate  care. 

In  our  republican  country,  where  there  are  so  many  reverses  of 
fortune,  so  many  vicissitudes  in  the  lives  of  our  women,  it  is  really 
necessary,  for  their  own  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  as  well  as  for 
the  happiness  of  the  dear  home  circle  around  them,  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  aU  household  duties.  But  far  above  all  other 
knowledge  of  domestic  economy,  as  the  highest  and  noblest,  should 
be  ranked  a  thorough  training  in  good  bread  making.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  no  lady,  whatever  may  be  her  social  posi- 
tion, her  education,  her  accomplishments  or  literary  attainments, 
is  really  qualified  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  family  until  she 
thoroughly  understands  how  to  make  and  bake  good,  light  bread. 
The  "btrengthener  of  our  spirits,"  "the  staff  of  life,"  the  indispen- 
sable article  of  diet  on  all  the  tables  of  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  is  of  too  much  vital  importance  to  be  thought  of  lightly,  or 
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totally  disregarded,  till  after  marriage.  How  many  hoars  of  anxi- 
ety and  vexation  would  be  prevented,  how  many  bitter  tears  would 
remain  unshed,  did  young  ladies  become  acquainted  with  such 
works  of  utility  while  underneath  the  parental  roof. 

There  is  a  case  in  my  own  experience,  where  an  acqoauitance  of 
the  "whys  and  wherefores"  of  the  matter  would  have  spared  me 
much  vexation  and  a  deal  of  trouble,  but  which  in  the  end  was 
productive  of  great  benefit  to  myself,  as  it  led  me  to  reflect  on  the 
fiubject,  and  consequentlv  investigate  the  whole  process  more  deeply 
than  1  had  ever  before  done.     A  young  male  relative,  from  one  of 
the  Middle  States,  tamed  for  its  good  cooks  and  excellent  baken^ 
paid  us  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks.     At  the  same  time,  a  matrunly 
cousin,  from  another  State,  (herself  one  of  tlie  best  of  bakers,} 
with  her  daughter  and  aunt,  were  also  our  guests.     Priding  mysell' 
upon  having  all  our  culinary  arrangements  ot  the  ^rtft  orcUfr,  and 
above  all,  trying  to  have  the  beet  of  bread,  I  signally  failed  in 
my  first  attempt!     Chagrined  and  mortified  beyond  expression, 
vexed  at  myself  and  everything  about  me,  1  determined  tim  fiever 
s/unUd  occur  agcdn  /  and  witn  the  best  grace  possible,  made  the 
most  of  a  bad  failure.     Living  miles  trom  a  bakery,  1  had  no  re- 
soiurce,  only  to  throw  the  whole  batch  away,  which  economy  tor- 
bade,  or  make  it  into  toast  or  batter-cakes,  adding  saleratus  to  the 
milk  to  destroy  the  acidity  of  the  bread.     The  latter  method  whs 
adopted.    With  renewed  assiduity  and  buoyant  expectations,  I  tried 
my  skill  on  another  tray-full  of  flour,  which  certainly  would  make 
ample  amends  for  aU  the  poorness  of  the  last,     it  was  made  and 
attended  just  as  all  my  hitherto  good  bread  had  been.     It  rose  but 
partially.    In  the  moulding  out  it  was  kneaded  with  extra  care, 
and  made  into  smooth,  beautiful  loaves.    During  the  raising,  it  was 
feithfully  attended,  turned,  kept  warm,  and  watched  with  all  the 
solicitude  of  a  mother  over  an  ailing  child,  for  was  not  my  reputa- 
tion as  a  good  baker  at  stake  i    Had  we  not  two  superior  judges 
aitting  at  our  table  three  times  each  day '{     Could  I  sit  down  or  rise 
up  from  table  with  a  pleasant  countenance  when  such  an  unsightly 
object  as  a  diah  of  bad  bread  stared  me  in  the  lace  aa  it  did  the  day 
previous  i    No  1  I  could  not  endm'e  it.    This  bread  shall  be  good  I 
Soon,  instead  of  rising  up  quickly,  the  dough  began  to  grow  thin- 
ner and  spread  out  until  flat  and  even  with  the  top  of  the  pan.    As 
a  necessity,  to  prevent  it  running  over,  I  put  it  to  bake,  my  highly 
wrought  expectations  all  taking  their  flight     The  result  of  sucH 
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Now,  of  all  other  times  of  my  life,  when  such  competent  jndges 
were  testing  my  ability  and  experience  in  the  housekeeping  line, 
I  could  never  again  hold  up  my  head  amonff  good  breaa  makers. 
I  would  hide  myself  in  some  comer  when  the  subject  was  discuss- 
ed, and  would  give  up  all  pretensions  to  success  in  that  common 
part  of  housekeeping.  I  could  have  cried  irom  pure  vexation,  had 
I  not  deemed  it  sii3ul.  Eesolution  and  perseverance,  however, 
came  to  my  relief,  and  suggested  "try  again.''  Just  then,  when  my 
heart  was  reallv  more  troubled  than  ever  before  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, a  happy  thought  occurred  to  me :  "Change  the  yeast  I"  Ah, 
that's  it  I  Early  in  the  morning  a  child  was  despatched  to  a  neigh- 
bor, and  procured  some  new,  lipit  yeast.  The  nour  was  warmed 
and  sifted,  another  effort  was  made,  and  lo  I  light,  white,  sweet 
iH'ead  was  made  from  that  same  barrel  of  flour  1  The  new  yeast 
contained  some  properties  which  my  old  yeast  had  lost  by  long 
keeping,  dampness  and  other  causes  whicn  I  did  not  understand. 
Never  did  1  leel  more  truly  thankfhl  for  a  like  comfort,  nor  rejoice 
more  over  a  baking  of  bread  than  I  did  over  that  one.  The  irrita- 
bility that  I  felt  every  time  the  poor  bread  came  in  my  sight,  with 
the  attendant  grumbling  at  the  badness  of  the  flour,  were  all  done 
with.  I  really  felt  happy,  and  like  a  new  person.  Of  course,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  tne  whole  family  had,  more  or  less,  partaken 
of  all  these  bad  feelings  for  ^some  days,  for  who  can  feel  well  or 
pleasant  when  they  m&e,  see,  or  have  occasion  to  eat  poor  bread? 
Now,  all  was  hilarity  and  good  humor.  Witty  sayings,  rich  anec- 
dotes, complimentary  remarks  and  sage  suggestions,  poured  forth 
in  copious  effusions  during  our  social  repast — all  produced  by  having 
good,  eatable  bread. 

Thus  we  may,  by  a  little  reflection,  analyzing  and  moralizing, 
trace  out  the  intimate  connection  between  good  bread  and  the  com- 
fort, well-being  and  happiness  of  a  whole  femily. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    ESSAYS. 


FAMILIAR    LETTERS    ON    GEOLOGY, 


^  A.  H.  WoKTUM,  state  Geologist  of  lUinoifl. 


In  the  Beriee  of  letters  which  we  propose  writing  on  this  branch 
of  natural  history,  we  shall  refrain  as  mr  as  possible  from  the  use 
of  technicalities,  and  confine  our  discussions  nuunl  j  to  the  geologi- 
cal features  of  our  own  State. 

The  term  geology  is  used  to  designate  that  branch  of  natural 
science  which  treats  upon  the  interned  structure  of  the  earth ;  and, 
like  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy  in  its  application  to  the 
animal  economy,  it  takes  up  in  succession  the  yanous  strata  which 
compose  the  solid  frame-work  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  ana- 
lyzes their  chemical  constituents,  and  illustrates  the  varied  condi- 
tions under  which  they  have  been  elaborated,  and  the  economical 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied. 

The  term  rocky  as  used  by  geologists,  signifies  any  mineral  sub- 
stance which  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  eiurth,  and  is  applica- 
ble not  only  to  the  solid  portions,  such  as  lime-stone,  granite,  etc., 
but  is  also  applied  to  the  softer  materials,  as  clay,  sand  and  gravel, 
which  have  been  derived  from  tlie  decomposition  of  the  more 
solid  masses. 

The  rocks  composing  the  earth's  surface  are  divided  into  two 

frand  divisions,  term^  "stratified"  and  " unstratified "  rocks, 
'he  stratified  rocks  comprise  all  those  which  are  formed  in  regular 
beds  or  layers,  as  are  nearly  all  our  lime-stones,  sand-stones,  suites, 
etc.,  and  have  resulted  from  the  slow  accumulation  of  sediment 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The  unstratified  rocks  include  the 
granites,  porphyries,  amygdaloids,  etc.,  which  seem  to  have  been 
termed,  in  wnolo  or  in  part,  by  the  cooling  of  melted  mineral  mat- 
ter. All  the  rocks  of  oiir  own  State,  except  a  portion  of  tJbe  ma- 
terial forming  the  drift  deposits,  belong  to  the  first  of  the  above- 
namodMEnrnd  divisions. 
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The  stratified  rocks  are  again  subdivided  into  groups  called 
formations,  and  these  are  distinguished  from  one  another  midnly 
by  the  organic  remains  or  fossils  that  are  found  embedded  in  thenu 
As  they  were  formed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  sedimentary  material  beneath  the  ocean's  level, 
they  would  naturally  contain  the  remains  of  such  animals  as  ex- 
isted in  the  ocean  or  upon  the  adjacent  land  during  the  period  of 
their  accumulation ;  and  thus  every  geological  formation  contains, 
in  its  fossilized  remains,  the  representatives  of  a  distinct  creation 
of  organic  life,  so  complete  that  it  is  rare  to  find  even  a  single 
species  among  many  hundreds  that  pass  from  one  formation  into 
another.  Thus,  through  the  successive  developments  of  organic 
life,  the  geologist  is  enabled  to  trace  the  true  order  of  succession 
in  tiie  geological  formations,  and  to  identify  at  a  glance  the  equiva- 
lency of  strata,  out-croppiug  in  regions  widely  remote  from  one 
another. 

The  direct  bearing  of  geology  upon  the  great  interests  of  api- 
culture will  be  readily  perceived,  when  we  realize  that  die  sou  is 
derived  directly  from  the  underlying  rock  strata,  and  consequently 
is  modified,  to  some  extent,  at  leas^  by  every  change  whicn  may 
occur  in  the  character  of  the  subordinate  beds. 

Will  the  reader  go  with  me  into  the  great  laboratory  of  nature, 
and  observe  the  beautiful  process  by  which  the  soil  is  formed  ? 
Yonder  is  a  hage  mass  of  rock — ^lime-stone,  if  you  please — which 
has  tumbled  down  from  the  clifis  above,  and  now  hes  in  a  nearly 
horizontal  position  a  hundred  feet  below  its  native  bed.  At  first 
it  presented  only  a  surface  of  naked  rock,  entirely  unfitted  to  sus- 
tain vegetable  life,  but  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  sur- 
face for  a  few  years  has  disintegrated  the  mineral  constituents  of 
which  it  was  composed,  and  formed  a  thin  coating  of  decomposed 
mineral  matter.  This  thin  layer  of  comminuted  material  sustains 
a  few  lichens  and  other  minute  plants,  and  they,  by  their  growth 
and  decomposition,  add  the  vegetable  to  the  already  accumulated 
mineral  material.  This  g^owtn  of  vegetation  affords  protection 
and  support  to  insects,  which  deposit  their  larva  and  feed  upon 
the  fibers  of  the  minute  plants.  The  insects  attract  the  birds  and 
larger  animals  that  feed  upon  them,  and  their  exuvise  is  added  to 
the  mass,  and  thus  we  have  the  constituent  materials  of  our  best 
soils,  as  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  the  three  great  king- 
doms of  nature — ^the  mineral,  the  vegetable  and  the  animal.  This 
process  is  ulways  the  same,  whether  it  commences  on  the  surface 
of  the  hard  lime-stone  roek,  or  under  more  favorable  conditions 
upon  a  sur&ce  of  already  comminuted  mineral  mat^al,  and  goes 
steadily  on,  year  after  year,  until  there  is  a  suflScient  accumulation 
pf  soil  to  sustain  the  more  robust  forms  of  vegetation,  and  finally 
a  growtii  of  forest  trees  covers  what  was  once  but  a  naked  rock 
snrfEfcce. 

—48 
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And  let  ns  always  bear  in  mind,  that  to-day  is  JQ8t  as  potent  in 
all  the  grand  results  of  creative  energy  as  any  day  that  has  pre- 
ceded it  in  the  countless  ages  of  the  past,  and  that  the  Mune  det- 
nal  laws  of  creatine  development  are  constantly  in  active  opera- 
tion, working  ont  the  grand  results  for  which  they  were  institntrf 
by  Uie  Eternal  Mind. 

A  soil  composed  of  a  single  element,  as  clay,  sand  or  lime,  would 
necessarily  be  an  unproductive  one,  and  if  it  were  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  single  rock,  the  same  result  would  follow,  unlea 
the  rock  contained  several  of  the  mineral  ingredients  essential  to 
the  sustenance  and  growth  of  vegetable  life.  Hence,  we  find  that 
on  passing  from  one  geological  formation  to  another  of  a  very 
different  character,  a  corresponding  change  takes  place  in  the  soil 
and  vegetation,  and  this  is  often  so  well  marked  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  different  formations  may  be  almost  as  accurately  defined  by 
observing  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  upon  \m 
surface,  as  by  the  examination  of  the  rock  strata  beneath. 

The  soil  over  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  wliole  area  of  this 
Btate  has  been  derived  from  and  is  predicated  upon  a  single  geo- 
logical formation,  termed  drift.  Tliis  consists  of  beds  of  clay, 
sand  and  gravel,  with  water-worn  rocks  called  houlders^  and  the 
whole  has  resulted  from  the  breaking  up  and  mingling  together  of 
all  the  different  varieties  of  the  rocks  of  the  amaeent  region,  as 
well  as  those  from  distant  localities,  and  the  whole  mass  has  been 
drifted  by  the  combined  action  of  ice  and  water  to  the  various  lo- 
calities where  this  deposit  is  now  found.  Hence,  it  contains  frag- 
ments, not  only  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  but  also  of  the  granites, 
sienites  and  porphyries  of  tne  primary  formations  at  the  tar  north, 
which  have  been  wrenched  from  their  native  beds  by  the  resistless 
power  of  the  iceberg  and  glacier,  and  sent  crashing  and  grinding 
along  on  their  southward  journey,  with  a  force  that  nas  completely 
obliterated  all  their  angles,  and  given  to  the  hardest  fragments  the 
rounded  contour  which  everywhere  characterize  the  ootdders  of 
the  drift. 

We  may  readily  perceive,  in  the  dynamic  laws  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  accumulation  of  the  dritl  deposits,  the  proper  con- 
ditions for  the  production  of  a  soil  which  contains  within  itself  an 
inAxhaustible  flunnlv  of  all  the  necessary  mineral  infirredientfi  for 
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present  races  of  animals  upon  the  earth,  as  is  proven  by  the  occur- 
rence of  their  remains  embedded  by  natural  causes  in  these  de- 
posits. 

If  we  extend  our  examinations  southward  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  di'ift,  which  terminates  in  a  southerly  direction  near  the  38th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  we  shall  find  that,  instead  of  the  uniform 
character  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  or  the  central  and  north- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  the  soil  is  subject  to  abrupt  local  changes 
in  its  appearance  and  productive  qualities,  resmtinff  from  the 
dianges  which  take  place  in  the  character  of  the  underlying  strata 
from  which  it  is  derived.  If  the  underlying  rock  is  a  sandstone, 
the  soil  will  generally  be  sandy  and  poor,  but  if  an  imptjre  lime- 
stone forms  the  substratum,  containing  the  proper  portions  of  mag- 
nesia, alumina,  etc.,  the  soil  would  perhaps  equal  m  its  productive 
qualities  that  derived  from  the  drift  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  spend  the  winter  of 
1855-6  in  exploring  the  geological  characters  of  the  extreme  south- 
em  portion  of  the  United  States,  the  land  into  which  the  extension 
of  jyorthem  institutions  is  interdicted — even  to  the  exclusion  of 
northern  drift — and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  observe,  under  very  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  the  marked  changes  which  occur  in  the  soil 
and  vegetatign,  in  passing  abruptly  from  one  geological  fonriation 
to  another  of  quite  a  different  character.  A  single  instance  will 
serve  as  an  illustration. 

Starting  from  Tuscaloosa,  in  Alabama,  and  proceeding  north 
towards  the  Tennessee  river,  we  travel  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
upon  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures.  The  coun- 
ty is  broken  and  hilly,  owing  to  the  soft  and  yielding  character  of 
the  strata;  the  meagre  forests  consist  mainly  of  pitch  pine  and 
scrub  oaks;  the  settlements  are  sparse,  and  tne  inhabitants  who 
cultivate  their  little  patches  of  com  and  sweet  potatoes  among  the 
hills  are  known  by  the  expressive  appellation  at  poor  vmites. 
Anon,  we  reach  the  limestones  of  the  sub-carboniferous  series, 
and  at  once  the  pitch  pines  and  scnibby  oaks  give  place  to  mag- 
nificent forests  of  oak.  ash,  elm  and  cedar,  which  crown  the  sum- 
mits and  skirt  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  while  the  broad  valleys  are 
covered  with  fields  of  cotton,  and  are  dotted  with  the  showy  man- 
sions of  the  wealthy  planters  who  live  in  ease  and  luxury  upon  the 
labor  of  their  lldck  auittds. 

The  change  in  the  vegetation  and  agricultural  capacities  of  the 
country  above  noted  is  not  a  gradual  one,  but  a  distinct  and  well 
definea  Kne,  which  would  enable  the  observer  to  determine  cor- 
rectly the  outlines  of  the  geological  formations,  .to  which  alone  the 
clianges  in  the  chaiacter  of  the  vegetation  is  to  be  attributed, 
^  Hence  we  say — and  numberless  facts  joovld  be  cited  to  justify 
tte  assertion— that  the  jiyofiation^,  the  wealth,  and  the  physical 
Mid  moral  oonditions  of  a  people  are  determined,  to  a  vely  eon- 
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siderable  extent,  at  least,  by  the  peculiar  geological  character  of 
the  country  which  they  occupy. 

The  geological  structure  of  Kew  England  compele  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  region  to  rely  mainly  on  commerce  and  manufactures 
for  a  subsistence,  and  the  same  cause  has  peopled  the  broad  prairies 
of  the  Northwest  with  a  population  devoted  mainly  to  agriculture. 
It  compels  the  inhabitants  of  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Carolinas  to 
resort  to  the  production  of  tar  and  turpentine,  from  the  pine  forests 
of  that  barren  re^on  for  a  precarious  subsistence,  and  enables  the 
cotton  and  sucar  planters  of  the  Southwest  to  ^w  rich  on  the  vih 
paid  labor  of  me  slaye.  Thus  we  find  all  the  different  departments 
of  industry  resting  upon  the  same  common  foundation,  and  all  de- 
pendent upon  the  nature  of  the  geological  sub-strata  from  which 
the  soil  has  been  derived. 

We  have  treated  the  Quatemary  system  mainly  in  its  relation 
to  the  soil,  and  it  remains  now  to  speak  more  particularly  of  its 
mineral  characters,  and  the  economic^  materials  which  it  affords. 

We  have  already  said  that  it  was  composed  of  three  divisions, 
which  are  called  AUuvwm^  Loess  and  Drift.  The  alluvium  forms 
the  river  ^^bottoms,''  and  is  the  last  formed,  or  most  recent  of  the 
three  divisions^  and  the  sands  and  clay%  of  which  it  is  composed 
have  been  derived  from  the  adjacent  highlands,  and  have  been 
carried  down  to  the  lower  level  which  they  now  occuny  by  the 
aqueous  agencies  now  in  operation  upon  the  sur&ce.  The  ko^gest 
tract  of  alluvium  in  this  State  is  comprised  in  what  is  known  as  the 
^American  Bottom,"  which  extends  from  Alton  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Okaw  or  "KaflkasTria  river,  with  an  average  width  of  four  or  five 
miles. 

The  term  loess  is  applied  to  a  de|>osit  which  forms  the  upper 
portion  of  the  river  blu&  on  all  the  nrindpal  streams  in  the  State; 
and  hence,  has  been  sometimes  called  the  ^^bluff^^  deposit  It 
varies  in  thickness  from  one  to  fifty  feet,  or  perhaps  even  more  at 
some  localities,  and  is  composed  of  marly  sand  and  day,  usually  of 
an  asheii^  ^c^  or  buff  color,  and  has  undoubtedly  been  formed  by- 
sedimentary  accumulation  in  lakes,  or  other  large  bodies  of  fresb 
water.  Tms  is  dearly  proven  bv  the  fact  that  the  entire  mass  is 
often  filled  even  to  the  depth  of  mty  or  sixty  feet  with  fresh  water 
or  land  shells,  such  as  now  inhabit  the  adjacent  region.  The  sedi- 
ment in  whicn  these  shells  are  now  embeaded  must  have  been  de- 
posited in  quiet  waters,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  ground 
to  powder,  and  all  trace  of  their  existence  obliterated  by  the  action 
of  ccmtencun^  currents. 

The  loess  is  found  in  nearljr  all  of  the  counties  bordering  upon 
the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  nvers,  and  the  soil  derived  from  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  It  also  forms  some  of 
the  best  wheat  lands  in  the  State. 

These  deposits,  with  the  underlying  drift,  fiimish  the  sands  and 
days  for  bnck  so  extensivdy  used  throughout  the  Statei  and  are 
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also  the  source  from  which  our  wells  are  supplied  with  unfailing 
streams  of  water.  The  superfluous  water  which  falls  upon  the  sur- 
fiuje  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  beds,  and  penetrates  downward  until 
it  meets  an  impervious  stratum,  and  there  forms  subterranean 
streams  or  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  man. 

From  the  very  nature  of  these  deposits,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  thev  have  been  accumulated,  no  beds  of  mineral  ores  of  anj 
kind  cojila  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  in  them,  and  yet  it  is 
bv  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  most  extravagant 'expectations 
of  mineral  wealth  predicated  upon  fragments  of  coal,  lead,  or  na^ 
tive  copper  and  gold,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the  drift  ma- 
terial. The  copper  and  gold  have  been  derived  from  the  talcose 
dates  and  primordial  beds  of  the  Lake  Superior  rerion,  while  the 
galena  and  the  coal  have  come  from  the  Silurian  mnestones  and 
coal  measures  of  our  own  State,  and  have  been  transported  from 
their  native  beds  by  the  same  agencies  that  have  accumulated  the 
boulders  of  granite  and  other  prunitive  rocks  with  which  thev  are 
associated.  Large  trees,  as  well  as  smaller  fragments  of  wooa,  are 
frequently  found  in  the  drift  at  a  considerable  depth  below  th/b  sur^ 
fS&ce,  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinarv  and  wonderful 

Shenomenon  bv  those  who  never  take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
le  causes  of  the  natural  results  which  they  see  around  them. 
The  poDular  ignorance  prevailing  throughout  our  land  in  rela- 
tion to  the  elementary  principles  of  Natm^  History,  in  all  its 
branches,  is  troly  lamentable,  and  is,  by  no  means,-  coniined  to 
those  who  have  unfortunately  fiuled  to  receive  the  common  advan- 
tages of  our  educational  systems,  but  is  quite  as  observable  amone 
tliose  who  claim  to  have  been  educated  in  our  high  schools  ana 
colleges.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  our 
present  educational  system  will  be  thoroughly  remodeled,  so  that 
an  introduction  into  the  elements  of  Natural  History  will  be  con- 
sidered as  an  indispensable  part  of  every  child's  eaucation.  To 
this  end  our  graded  schools  (which  should  be,  in  every  respect,  the 
best  schools  in  the  State,)  should  be  provided  with  cabmets  m  Natu- 
ral History,  containing  specimens,  correcdy  labelled  and  arranged, 
-of  all  the  (Afferent  orders  and  genera  of  plants,  birds,  insects,  etc, 
which  abound  in  the  adjacent  region,  as  well  as  the  (k)mmon  mine- 
rals and  fossils  of  our  own  and  the  neighboring  States.  This 
could,  in  part,  be  accomplished  by  the  children  themselves,  under 
competent  teachers,  during  the  periods  of  vacation.  If  the  neces- 
sary expense  attending  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  of  in- 
struction into  our  common  schools  should  be  urged  as  an  objection 
against  it,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  if  the  parents  will  abstain  for 
one  year  from  the  use  of  whisky  and  tobacco,  and  devote  to  this 
ohject  the  money  thus  saved,  it  will  purchase  such  a  cabinet  fc^ 
every  graded  school  in  the  State. 

The  establishment  of  the  I^ormal  University  at  Bloomington, 
fi>r  the  especial  purpose  of  educating  teadiers  for  our  common 
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BchoolB,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  attention  riven  in 
that  institution  to  the  several  departments  of  Natural  History 
promises  most  favorable  results  to  the  educational  interests  of  tile 
State,  and  if  it  can  be  kept  free  from  the  baleful  influences  which 
have  tended  to  cripple  and  paralyze  the  collegiate  institutions 
throughout  our  land,  we  may  hope  that  great  ana  lasting  benefits, 
in  the  way  of  radical  educational  reforms,  may  result  to  the  rising 
generation  from  the  establishment  of  this  institution. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  discussion  of  the  drift 
phenomena.  Although  the  (frift  deposits  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
seem  to  have  acciunmated  beneath  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  as  is  at- 
tested by  the  fragment  of  marine  shells  which  are  found  imbedded 
in  them,  yet,  in  the  eiLamination  of  similar  deposits  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  we  have  failed  to  discover  any  evidence  that 
they  are  of  marme  origin,  while  we  have  conclusive  evidence  that 
a  large  portion  of  this  State  has  been  submerged  beneath  lai^ 
bodies  of  fresh  water  since  the  creation  of  the  present  races  of  ani- 
mals, aa  is  proven,  as  already  observed,  by  the  occurrence  of  marly 
day  filled  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  with  fresh  water  • 
and  land  shells.  This  deposit  not  only  caps  our  river  bluffs,  but 
has  been  penetrated  at  several  localities  in  Sangamcm  county,  and 
it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  great  fresh  water  basin  of  the 
northwest  was  so  extended,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  so  as 
to  comprise  a  large  portion  of  tliis  and  the  adjoining  States. 

In  contemplating  the  striking  and  varied  physical  changes  which 
have  taken  place  upon  the  earth's  surface  auring  a  single  geologi- 
cal period,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  nrind  that  these  changes,  won- 
dertul  as  they  may  seem  to  us,  have  all  been  effected  by  causes 
that  are  still  m  operation,  and  are  only  the  natural  results  of  laws 
which  are  as  eternal  and  unchangeaole  as  the  Divine  Mindy  in 
whose  wise  coundls  they  wwe  originated. 

Before  leaving  entirely  the  discussion  of  the  quarternary  depos- 
its, we  propose  to  allude  briefly  to  some  facts  connected  with  the 
fossil  remains  found  embedded  therein,  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  science  of  geology  itself^  as  well  as  upon  the  nistonr 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  natural  relation  of  man  to  the  eartn 
which  he  inhabits. 

Down  to  a  very  recent  period,  or  within  the  last  decade  of  years, 
the  creation  of  the  human  race  has  been  generally  conceded,  by 
American  geologists,  to  have  been  an  event  of  comparatively  recent 
occurrence,  and  one  that  might  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
six  or  seven  thousand  years. 
.    But  this  conclusion  has  now  been  proved  to  be  entirely  without 
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conntrj,  and  we  have  obtained,  within  the  last  three  years,  incon- 
testible  evidence  within  the  limits  of  our  own  State  of  the  exist- 
ence of  man  on  this  continent  before  the  accumulation  of  the  drift 
material,  and  cotemporary  with  the  huge  mammalia,  of  extinct 
species,  whose  bones  are  now  found  only  in  a  fossil  state.  The 
following  fects  may  be  cited  as  evidence  in  proof  ot  this  position: 

In  sinking  a  well  near  the  town  of  Kappa,  in  Woodford  county, 
in  this  State,  in  the  sunmier  or  autumn  of  1859,  a  small  slab  of 
sand-stone  was  taken  out  of  undisturbed  drift  gravel,  at  a  depth  of 
nearly  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  bearing  unmistakable  evidence 
of  human  workmanship  in  the  rude  hieroglyphics  which  were  in- 
scribed upon  the  surfiace  of  the  stone.  This  stone  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer,  and  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  is  inte- 
rested in  investigations  of  this  kmd.  Stone  axes  and  flint  arrow- 
heads are  also  frequently  found  in  beds  of  unaltered  drift,  where 
they  could  only  have  been  deposited  by  natural  causes.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  facts  which  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  these 
views,  out  to  U3  they  seem  entirely  conclusive,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  confirmatory  of  what  is  regarded  as  a  well-established  fact  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  bones  of  the  mammoth,  the  mastodon,  and  other  extinct 
mammalia  of  this  period,  though  sometimes  found  in  the  drift 
gravel,  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  loess  and  alluvial  clays 
which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  quaternary  system,  showing 
that  these  animals  did  not  become  extinct  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  and  long  after  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the 
oarth.  M 

Several  species  of  animals  are  known  to  have  become  extinct 
since  the  historic  period,  among  which  are  the  great  "Irish  elk," 
whose  bones  are  found  embedded  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland, 
^ong  with  the  stone  axes  and  canoes  of  the  savage  islanders. 
The  "dodo,"  a  huge  wingless  bird,  was  found  by  the  early  navi- 
gators inhabiting  the  island  of  Mauritius,  and  living  specimens 
obtained ;  but  none  have  been  found  alive  for  the  last  two  centu- 
ries, and  the  species  is  regarded  by  naturalists  as  now  extinct. 

These  facts  only  show  the  existence,  at  the  present  time,  of  the 
same  general  laws  of  creation,  development  and  extinction  which 
have  cnaracterized  the  vast  geologic  periods  which  have  preceded 
the  one  now  under  discussion,  and  which,  beginning  with  the  low- 
est and  simplest  forms  of  organic  life  in  the  dim  vista  of  the  Ta- 
conic  and  Saurian  periods,  has  culminated  in  the  creation  of  man, 
as  the  highest  form  ot  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  one  fitted  to 
contain  that  spark  of  the  "  Dwine  Bemgy  the  immortal  spirit 
These  changes  have  not  resulted  from  any  violent  convulsions  of 
nature,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  but  are  rather  the  natural 
out-growth  of  the  same  eternal,  immutable  and  unchanging  laws 
whicn  pervade  all  nature,  and  through  which  all  the  grand  results 
of  creation  have  been  accomplished. 
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The  length  of  time  constuned  in  the  accumulation  of  the  oua- 
ternary  deposits  must  haye  been  immense.  Those  of  my  readers 
who  have  read  the  very  interesting  paper  of  Prof,  Agassiz,  pub- 
lished in  the  June  number  of  the  AUantio  Monthly^  on  the  growth 
and  formation  of  the  coral  reefe  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  will  re- 
member that  he  clearly  proves  that  the  living  species  of  corals  that 
have  formed  these  reefe  must  have  been  at  work  at  least  seventy 
thoueand  vea/re  in  building  up  from  the  ocean's  bed  the  series  of 
ree&  which  now  surround  the  eastern  shore  of  this  peninsula ;  and 
this  is  probably  pnly  a  moiety  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  present  species  of  marine  animals  began  their  existence. 

We  are  fiulv  aware  of  the  feet  that  these  views  are  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  Jewish  cosmogony,  which  is  generally  accepted 
as  a  truthful  history  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  lower  order 
of  animals  with  which  he  is  associated ;  nevertheless,  we  are  forced 
to  accept  the  evidence  of  nature,  as  revealed  in  her  works,  as  par- 
amount to  any  human  testimony  or  written  record,  however  high 
its  claims  may  be  to  our  consideration. 

The  Book  of  JS/(Uure  is  the  grandest  and  most  sublime  record  of 
the  history  of  our  globe,  of  which  it  is  possible  for  the  human 
mind  to  conceive,  and  one  which  the  Divine  Being  undoubtedly 
designed  tor  man's  especial  study  and  instruction ;  and  hence  its 
great  truths  are  left  to  the  possession  and  enjovment  of  those  who, 
tnrough  patient  investigation  and  by  diligent  Labor,  search  for  and 
obtain  the  rich  treasures  of  knowledge  that  are  imfolded  from  ite 
pages.  Would  that  I  could  fully  impress  the  minds  of  my  readers 
wSk  the  importance  of  this  study,  not  only  as  an  essential  element 
to  our  happmess  here,  but  as  furnishins:  one  of  the  abiding  treas- 
ures which  we  may  carry  with  us  into  the  great  hereafter.  In  the 
language  of  a  gifted  poet,  we  may  truly  say  that  the  study  of  na- 
ture's works 

**  Can  80  Inform 
The  mind  that  U  within  ua,  bo  impress 
With  quiciness  and  beauty,  and  no  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rath  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greeUngs  where  no  liindness  is,  nor  aU 
^he  dreary  Intercourse  of  common  life, 
Can  e^er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessines.* 

If  we  strip  off  the  superficial  covering  of  quartemary  deposits 
which  now  cover  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  State,  we  come  di- 
rectly upon  the  stratified  rocke.  These  are  usually  found  exposed 
in  the  bluffs  of  the  streams,  or  in  any  other  localities  where  the 
superincumbent  mass  has  been  removed  by  natural  or  artificial 
causes. 

Afl  we  have  already  said,  the  term  ^^stratiiied  roch'^^  is  applied 
to  all  such  as  are  found  in  regular  beds  or  layers,  as  lime-stones, 
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shalee,  slates,  etc.  These  have  all  been  formed  beneath  the  water 
level,  either  by  sedimentary  accumulation  or  chemical  deposition ; 
and  so  long  as  a  certain  region  was  constantly  submerged,  these 
formations  would  accumulate  in  regular  succession,  one  above  an- 
other, like  the  concentric  coats  of  an  onion.  But  there  is  no  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  at  present  known  which  has  been  always 
submerged,  and  constant  changes  of  level  seem  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  land  and  water  during  the  early  geological  peri- 
ods, as  is  known  to  have  been  the  case  since  man  became  capable 
of  noting  and  recording  the  various  changes  which  occur  in  the 
physical  worid  around  mm.  Throuffh  these  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  land  and  water,  the  geologist  is  enabled  to  ex- 
amine beds  of  rock  fully  exposed  at  the  surface,  which  otherwise 
would  be  covered  by  many  thousand  feet  of  overlying  strata,  and 
the  whole  geological  series  of  stratified  rocks,  embracing  a  thickness 
of  more  than  ten  miles,  with  all  their  vast  treasures  of  mineral 
wealth,  are  thus  made  accessible  for  the  use  of  man. 

The  following  comparative  section  will  g^ve  the  reader  a  correct 
idea  of  the  geological  systems  to  be  found  in  Illinois,  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  entire  series  of  stratified  rocks  •. 


CcmjleU  Section  of  Stratified  JUcki. 
Tertiary, 
Cretaceous, 
Oolitic, 
TriaBsic, 
Permian, 
Carltoniferoufl, 
Devonian, 
Upper  Siluri&D, 
Lower  Silurian^ 
Taconic. 


Seedon  «f  tkt  JilinoU  Roek*^ 
Tertiary, 


Oarboniforoiis, 
Deroniao, 
Upper  Silurian, 
Lower  Silurian. 


From  a  glance  at  this  section,  it  will  be  seen  that,  of  the  ten 
systems  into  which  the  stratified  rocks  are  divided,  five  are  repre- 
sented in  Illinois. 

The  Tertiary  system,  which  comes  first  in  the  descending  order, 
is  at  present  only  known  to  exist  in  the  extreme  soi;thern  portion 
o£  tiie  State,  covering  the  high  lands  in  Alexander  and  Pulaski 
counties,  and  probabfy  a  limited  area  in  some  of  the  counties  ad- 
joining. Its  greatest  development  appears  to  be  in  Pulaski  county, 
where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
It  is  composed  of  regularly  stratified  beds  of  clay,  sand  and  marl, 
the  latter  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  ^^^  green 
mmd^'*  of  New  Jersey. 

The  fossils  which  characterize  the  tertiary  beds  of  Southern  Uli- 
ttois  are  not  numerous  in  species,  and  the  marine  shells  are  usually 
found  in  the  condition  of  casts,  the  shell  itself  having  been  dis- 
solved by  the  acids  which  permeate  the  mass.  Fossil  wood  is 
Quite  abundant,  and  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation — the  woody 
nbre  being  entirely  replaced  by  silica,  rendering  the  specimens  as 
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hard  and  iBdestractible  as  flint.  These  fragments  of  wood  are 
found  of  various  sizes,  from  an  ounce  to  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  weight.  These  were  probably  carried  into  the  Tertiary 
ocean  by  the  action  of  rivers,  as  trees  are  now  carried  into  the 
ocean  by  tlie  same  causes,  ana,  after  becoming  saturated  with  salt 
water,  sank  to  the  bottom,  where  they  were  embedded  in  the  secfi- 
meut  which  composes  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  now  found. 

Although  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  species  of  shells  now 
found  in  the  Tertiai-y  beds  no  longer  exist  in  a  living  state,  yet 
there  ai-e  a  few  found  in  the  upper  division  of  this  system  thai  are 
undoubtedly  identical  with  species  still  living  on  our  coasts,  and 
these  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  present  crei^ 
tions  of  animal  life.  This  continuity  of  a  few  species  from  one 
geological  formation  to  another  appears  to  obtain  through  all  the 
tossiliferous  stratified  rocks,  and  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  and  the  appearance  of  the  new  crea- 
tions of  animal  life  was  not  attended  witn  any  sudden  and  violent 
convulsion  of  nature,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  gradual  and  quiet  change,  such  as  still  character- 
izes the  grand  efibrts  of  nature  in  her  unfoldment  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  eternal  progress. 

The  only  materials  of  economical  value  yet  discovered  in  the 
Tertiary  beds  of  Southern  Illinois  are  potter  s  clay,  marl  and  iron 
ore ;  the  latter  occurs  as  a  brown  hematite  ore,  and  has  probably 
been  derived  from  the  ferruginous  sand-stones  and  cherts  of  the 
carboniferous  series.  The  iron  ores  of  Hardin  county  are  similar 
in  character,'  and  many  have  been  derived  from  tl^  same  source. 
A  heavy  bed  of  conglomerate,  in  which  the  cementing  material  is 
an  oxide  of  iron,  is  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  Tertiary  series, 
and  caps  some  of  the  hills  in  Union  countv,  from  which  they  have 
received  the  name  of  ^^  Iron  Moimtains.  .  This  is,  however,  eiv 
tirely  a  misnomer,  as  there  is  no  similarity  whatever  between  this 
deposit  and  that  to  which  the  same  name  has  been  applied  in  Mis- 
souri. 

During  the  Tertiary  period,  the  ocean  covered  the  greater  portion 
of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  with  portions  of  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  and  extended  up  the  present  val* 
ley  of  the  Mississippi  far  enough  to  include  the  extreme  southern 
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horse,  the  camel  and  the  elephant,  were  very  closely  allied  to  those 
Uvinff  at  the  present  time.      ' 

When  we  pass  the  Tertiary  system  we  find  a  wide  hiatus  in  the 
Illinois  rocks  when  compared  with  localities  where  the  series  is 
complete,  embracing  four  entire  systems,  which,  when  fully  devel- 
oped, include  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet.  These  systems 
or  rocks  are  known  to  geologists  as  the  Cretaceous,  Oolitic,  Trias- 
sic  and  Permian  systems.  These  are  aU  represented  on  the  Island 
of  Great  Britain  in  their  regular  order  of  sequence,  while  at  least 
two  of  them,  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Oolitic,  are  represented  in  dif- 
ferent locaUties  on  this  continent.  Their  absence  m  any  given  lo- 
cality might  be  ascribed  to  either  one  of  two  causes,  either  the  ele- 
vation of  the  surface  of  that  particular  region  above  the  ocean  level 
during  the  period  that  these  rocks  were  in  process  of  deposition,  or 
their  subsequent  removal  by  denuding  agencies  operating  upon  the 
surface.  The  great  thickness  of  the  strata  wanting  to  complete  the 
series  in  Illinois,  renders  the  latter  hypothesis  quite  improbable, 
and  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  immediately  auer  the  aeposit  of 
the  carboniferous  system  the  whole  surface  of  the  State  was  eleva- 
ted above  the  ocean  level,  and  so  remained  for  the  countless  ages, 
during  which  the  missing  systems  were  in  process  of  formation. 
The  carboniferous  system,  wnich  comes  next  m  the  descending  or- 
der in  the  Illinois  section,  is  usually  subdivided  into  three  groups, 
termed  respectively  coal  measures,  millstone  grit  and  mountain 
limestone.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  these  groups  are  well 
represented,  but  towards  the  north  the  two  lower  divisions  thin  out 
and  entirelv  disappear,  so  that  along  the  northern  borders  of  the 
Illinois  coal-field  the  coal  measures,  or  upper  divisions  of  the  sys- 
tem, rest  upon  devonian  or  silurian  strata.  The  term  coal  mea- 
sures is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  system  which  contains  the 
principal  coal  seams.  Tney  consist  of  a  series  of  sandstones,  shales, 
stratified  clays  and  coal,  with  some  thin  beds  of  impure  limestone, 
the  whole  ot  which  attain  a  thickness  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in 
Central  and  Northern  Illinois,  and  probably  a  thousand  feet  or 
more  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  State,  where  the  Illi- 
nois coal-field  is  joined  to  that  of  Indiana  and  Kentuckv.  These 
beds  are  all  of  sedimentary  origin,  except  the  coal  itself,  and  the 
limestones  and  calcareous  "fehales  are  generally  filled  with  marine 
shells,  corals  and  the  remains  of  fishes,  while  in  the  sandstones 
and  clay  shales  the  remains  of  land  plants  are  most  abundant,  and 
may  be  obtained  in  some  localities  in  a  most  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation. More  than  one  hundred  species  of^  plants  have  been  dis- 
covered within  the  limits  of  the  State  during  the  progress  of  the 
geological  survey,  many  of  which  were  of  new  species  never  be- 
fore seen,  and  tnese  have  been  figured  and  described  to  illustrate 
the  geological  report  now  ready  for  publication.  The  number  of 
coal  seams  aflfbraed  by  the  coal  measures  of  Illinois  is  from  ten  to 
twelve,  about  one-half  of  which  are  of  workable  thickness,  while 
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the  othera  are  thin,  varying  from  eighteen  inches  in  thickneBS  to  a 
mere  streak  of  coaly  matter. 

The  modus  operandi  by  which  the  coal  has  been  formed  ia  a 
subject  which  has  elicited  considerable  discussion  among  men  of 
science,  but  it  is  now  generally  conceded  to  have  resulted  from  the 
accumulation  and  subsequent  carbonizing  of  vast  deposits  of  vege- 
table material  by  the  action  of  chemical  forces  acting  upon  the  vege- 
table material  imder  great  pressure,  and  when  submerged  beneath 
the  ocean  or  some  otner  large  body  of  water.  To  illustrate  the 
origin  of  the  vegetable  matter  whida  is  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  me  coal,  we  may  consider  a  peat  hog  as  a  coal  seam  in  embryo, 
and  suppose  that  if  the  vegetable  matter  which  forms  the  peat 
should  he  submerged  for  a  long  period  beneath  the  ocean  the  r^ 
suit  would  be  a  seam  of  bituminous  coal.  If  we  accept  this  hypo- 
thesis as  the  true  explanation  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
coal  seams  have  been  formed,  we  must  suppose  that  the  area  over 
which  the  coal  seams  now  extends  was  once  a  low  swampy  marsh, 
elevated,  it  may  be,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  ocean  level,  and 
there  the  luxuriant  vegetation  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  seam 
of  coal  once  flourished,  just  as  the  vegetable  material  necessary 
to  form  the  peat  now  accumulates,  and  that  this  was  gradually 
submerged  beneath  the  ocean's  level,  where  the  chemical  changes 
took  place  which  were  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  vege- 
table material  into  coal.  The  period  of  submergence  was  suflBdenl 
for  the  accumulation  of  whatever  s^imentary  strata  now  intervene 
between  the  coal  seams,  and  then  a  gradual  elevation  partially 
drained  the  water  from  the  surfece,  and  then  another  growth  at 
vegetable  material  was  prepared  for  the  formation  of  anoflier  seam 
of  coal.  This  process  of  subsidence  and  elevation  must  have  been 
repeated  as  often  as  we  have  successive  seams  of  coal  one  above 
another.  If  we  would  undertake  to  realize,  to  some  extent,  the 
vast  period  of  time  which  has  been  consumed  in  the  formation  of 
the  coal  measures  we  must  take  into  account  the  accumulation  <^ 
the  many  hundred  feet  of  sedimentary  strata,  with  which  the  coal 
seams  are  connected,  as  well  as  the  imimense  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  coal  itself. 

^^  Anthracite  coal  '*  is  a  bituminous  coal,  from  which  the  bitumi- 
nous and  other  volatile  properties  have  been  expelled  by  chemical 
action  or  by  contact  with  metamorphic  strata.  "  Cannd  coal  '^ 
is  an  earthy  textured  bituminous  coal,  highly  charged  with  oily 
matter,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  formed  mtdnly  of  resinous 
wood.  A  coal  seam  often  affords  bituminous  coal  at  one  point  and 
cannel  coal  at  another,  or  sometimes  one  part  of  the  seam  will  af- 
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the  Bedimentary  material  in  which  they  were  finally  embedded  was 
aocnmnlated  around  them.  If  any  one  is  disposea  to  question  the 
vegetable  origin  of  the  coal  let  him  take  a  piece  of  common  bitu- 
minous coal  and  split  it  along  the  nlanes  of  deposition  and  he  will 
find  thin  layers  of  charcoal,  in  whicn  the  woody  fibre  is  still  plainly 
visible,  alternating  with  the  harder  and  more  compact  layers  of  the 
coal.  In  addition  to  the  coal,  which  is  the  mam  product  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  afforded  by  the  coal  measures,  they  also 
yield  good  beds  of  ** fire  clay,"  "potter's  claj"  and  iron  ore. 
The  best  fire  clays  are  usutJly  found  immediately  beneath  the 
coal,  forming  what  is  usually  termed  the  under  clay  to  the  coal  seam, 
and  probably  represents  the  soil  upon  which  the  ancienif  vegeta- 
tion forming  the  coal  once  grew.  Sometimes  the  roof  of  the  coal 
is  also  formed  of  clay-shale,  but  more  commonlv  it  is  a  bituminous 
ehale  or  limestone,  which  forms  a  good  roof  to  the  coal  seam.  The 
iron  ores  connected  with  the  coal  measures  are  usually  the  oxides 
or  carbonates  of  iron,  and  have  been  deposited  from  the  aqueous  so- 
lutions of  that  mineral.  They  occur  either  in  regular  beds  or  in 
nodular  concretions  disseminated  through  the  snales  and  sand- 
stones with  which  thev  are  associated  Good  bmldinfi"  stone  is 
also  obtained  from  the  limestones  of  the  coal  measures.  The  State 
House  is  built  of  a  limestone  belonging  to  this  formation,  and  is 
really  a  very  excellent  building  stone.  The  bed  from  which  it  was 
obtamed  varies  in  thickness  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.  It  outcrops 
at  intervals  along  Sugar  Greek,  from  the  south  line  of  the  countp', 
near  Virden,  to  Crow's  Mill,  six  miles  south  of  Springfield.  The 
dty  of  LaSalle  is  built  upon  and  in  part  from  the  same  bed  of 
limestone.  Some  of  the  sandstones  of  the  coal  measures  furnish  a 
freestone  of  exodilent  quality,  but  sreat  care  is  necessary  in  their 
8ele(^on,  as  some  beds  cmmUe  rapidly  on  exposure  to  atmospheric 
influences,  while  others  harden  on  exposure  and  form  an  excellent 
and  durable  building  stone. 

In  the  present  number  we  propose  to  digress  somewhat  from  the 
regular  order  we  have  been  following  in  our  previous  communica- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  lead 
dqposiU  of  the  Northwest,  aim  some  general  remarks  upon  the 
rocks,  in  which  the  mineral  wealth  of  uiat  highly  &vored  portion 
of  our  State  is  found.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  some 
weeks,  during  the  past  summer,  in  company  with  Oapt  E.  H. 
Beebe,  a  practical  miner  and  amateur  geologist,  in  exploring  the 
lead  region  of  Galena  and  the  adjacent  country,  cairving  our  ob- 
servations northward  to  tJie  Pottsdam  or  Taconic  ICocks  of  Wis- 
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fied  rocks  in  almost  every  other  portion  of  the  State,  and  the  con- 
sequent frequent  out-cropping  of  the  limestones  upon  the  sur&ce, 
giving  a  somewhat  wild  and  rugged  aspect  to  the  general  surface, 
while  deep  valleys  have  been  excavated  in  the  limestones  by  the 
prevailing  currents  of  water,  leaving  precipitous  hiUs  .which^  in 
some  instances,  have  an  elevation  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  beds  of  the  principal  streams.  To  one  accustomed  to 
the  monotonous  scenery  of  a  flat  prairie  region,  tlie  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  precipitous  bluffs  of  the  Gralena  limestone,  and  the 
green  and  undulating  slopes  of  the  Hudson  river  Shales,  forms  a 
landscape  of  rare  beauty.  The  limestone  escarpements  are  often 
weathered  into  fantastic  imitations  of  castellated  walls  and  ruined 
towers,  while  the  intervening  valleys,  with  cultivated  fields  and 
tasteful  cottages,  refresh  the  eye  of  the  traveler  with  most  pleasing 
scenes  of  rural  beautv.  .  In  the  absence  of  the  drifl  deposits  the 
soil  has  been  derived  directly  from  the  subordinate  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  argillaceous  shale,  and  although  not  as  deep  as  the  soil 
of  the  flat  prairie  regions,  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  fertile,  pro- 
ducing in  abundance  all  the  cereals  adapted  to  the  climate.  The 
popular  axiom,  that  "a  rich  mineral  region  has  a  barren  soil,"  doefl 
not  hold  good  in  this  case,  for  abundant  crops  are  obtained  through- 
out the  lead  region  wherever  the  land  is  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  lead  bearing  rock  of  the  Northwest  has  been  very  properly 
named  "  Galena  Limestone. "  It  belongs  to  the  Lower  Silurian 
series,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  members  of  the  group,  as  they 
appear  in  the  Northwest,  may  be  understood  by  tlie  following  sec- 
tion: 

r  Hudson  River  Shales, 
I  Galena  lAmestone^ 
Rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Seriee,  •{  Trenton  or  Blue  Limestone, 

1st  Peter*8  Sandstone, 
I  Calciferous'  Sandstone. 

It  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Trenton  Lime- 
stone of  the  New  York  Keports,  though  in  that  State,  or  indeed  at 
many  other  localities  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  shows  no  evi- 
dence of  being  a  mineral  bearing  rock.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
regularly  bedded,  buff  or  brown  colored  magnesian  limestone,  m- 
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uently  do.  Lar^  quantities  of  ore  are  also  found  imbedded  in 
he  decomposed  limestone,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  clay, 
partially  fills  these  caverns.  The  lead  ore  called  "galena"  is  form- 
ed by  tne  combination  of  lead  with  sulphuric  acid,  m  proportion  of 
aJbout  85  of  lead  to  15  of  sulphur,  ana  the  ores  associated  with  it 
are  the  sulphurets  of  zinc,  iron  and  copper,  and  the  carbonate  of 
zinc  or  "<?ry  Jcm^,"  as  it  is  termed  by  the  miners.  At  some  locali- 
ties several  of  these  minerals  are  found  associated  together.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  deposits  of  this  kind  ever  found  in  the  lead 
region  is  that  known  as  ^^MarsderCs  Leady^  about  four  miles  south- 
east of  G^alena.  At  this  locality  the  lead,  zinc  and  iron  form  sta- 
lactites, some  of  which  are  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  with  a 
diameter  of  four  or  five  inches.  A  beautiful  fibrous  lead  fonns  the 
centre  of  the  stalactite,  over  which  the  zinc  ore  is  deposited,  and 
this  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sulphuret  of  iron  in  beautiful  crys- 
tals. Sometimes  the  surface  of  the  stalactite  will  be  thickly  studded 
with  crystals  of  galena  in  cubes,  which  are  also  coated  with  crys- 
talized  sulphuret  of  iron.  These  minerals  are  combined  in  almost 
every  conceivable  varietv  of  form  at  this  locality,  and  it  has  aftbrd- 
ed  the  finest  series  of  cabinet  specimens  ever  found  in  the  lead  re- 
gion. 

The  carbonate  of  zinc  or  "<fry  hone^^'*  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mineral  Point,  and  a  furnace  has  been  erected  at 
LaSalle  for  smelting  zinc  from  this  ore.  The  "galena"  found  with 
the  zinc  at  Mineral  Point  is  suflScient  to  pay  the  expense  of  mining, 
and  th^  zinc  ore  can  be  delivered  at  LaSalle  for  the  cost  merely  of 
-transportation  by  rail,  and  the  enterprise  bids  fair  now  to  prove  a 
final  success. 

Perhaps  no  better  idea  of  the  vast  wealth  sometimes  hidden  in 
the  caverns  of  the  Galena  limestone  can  be  given  to  the  reader, 
than  to  quote  the  eloquent  description  of  Levins'  Cave,  near  Du- 
buque, as  ^ven  by  Mr.  Charles  Whittlesey,  who  visited  it  in  1850, 
soon  after  it  was  discovered  by  the  fortunate  proprietor.  The  out- 
crop of  this  crevice  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  was  so  narrow  for 
some  distance  after  entering  the  hill  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  a 
man  with  considerable  difficulty.  After  speaking  of  the  difficidty 
of  squeezing  between  the  walls  of  the  narrow,  winding  passage,  he 
goes  on  to  say : 

"We  had  not  gone  far  in  this  uncomfortable  manner,  when  a 
handsome  cave  appeared  before  us,  illuminated  by  the  lights  in 
front.  It  waa  a  square  room,  with  a  mud  floor  and  a  rock  ceiling, 
along  the  middle  of  which  was  a  seam  or  vertical  crevice,  contain- 
ing galena.  This  crevice  was  about  two  feet  broad,  the  sides  covered 
'With  mineral  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  leaving  a  space  between  the 
inner  faces  of  the  mineral,  up  which  we  could  see  several  feet 
There  was  about  this  crevice  an  entirely  new  feature,  so  far  as  I 
know.  The  solid  mineral  projected  from  this  crevice  downward  a 
foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  a  ^sheet,'  as  they  call  it,  eight  to  ten 
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inches  tliick,  and  twenty-five  to  thirtj  feet  long,  spreading  fan-like 
BB  it  descenaed.  A  part  of  the  wa^  there  were  three  sheets,  two 
thick  and  heavy  ones,  with  coarse,  irregular  surfsices,  composed  of 
a^jgregated  cubes  from  two  inches  to  ten  inches  on  a  side,  and  one 
thin  or  light  sheet,  the  whole  covered  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
having,  in  consequence,  a  pure  white  color.  This  depending  mass 
was  wholly  dear,  except  where  it  was  attached  to  the  rock  above 
and  projected  downward  in  space,  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  ob- 
ject 1  ever  saw  of  a  mineral  kind.  About  two  hundred  feet  more 
of  twisting  and  squirming  brought  us  to  the  leaden  temple,  where 
lay  the  fortune  of  our  bold  explorer.  It  is  a  cave,  or  'podcet,'  some 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  high  in  the  dome  or  cav- 
ern part,  and  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide,  the  sides  and  roof  arched 
in  an  irregular  manner.  Probably  it  extends  in  this  oval  shape  to 
a  depth  equal  to  the  dear  space  above.  The  whole  appears  to  nave 
been  ceiled  with  lead :  and  although  its  sise  is  not  as  great  as  that 
of  many  other  mineral  caves,  the  amount  of  galena  in  view  at  any 
one  time  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  any  *  pocket^  yet  opened.  Much 
of  the  lead  hning  the  roof  and  sides  had  fallen  down  in  immense 
blocks,  some  of  them  very  recently.  This  mineral  incrustation  was 
in  some  places  two  feet  thick,  and  one  of  the  fallen  masses  was  es- 
timated to  weigh  twenty-three  thousand  pounds." 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  this  wonderful  cave  when  discovered, 
and  subsequently  it  has  yielded  about  four  million  poimds  of  mine- 
ral, worth,  at  the  current  rate  of  lead,  about  one  hundred  thousand 
doUars. 

Although  the  (Mena  limestone  out-crope  over  a  large  eitent  of 
area  in  Northern  lUinois,  it  has  produced  no  productive  lead  mines 
beyond  a  radius  of  about  40  miles  from  Galena,  and  the  lead  min- 
ing is  restricted  mainly  to  the  counties  of  JoDaviess  and  Stephen- 
son. In  ascending  the  Mississippi,  the  lower  beds  of  the  series 
come  successively  to  the  surface,  and  no  out-crops  of  the  lead-bear- 
ingrock  is  seen  north  of  the  Wisconsin  river. 

we  propose  now  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  ccmditions 
under  which  the  metals  of  the  Galena  lime-stone  have  been  de- 
posited, and  the  probable  causes  which  have  produced  their  depo- 
sition in  such  forms  as  to  make  them  available  for  the  use  of  man. 

All  the  metals,  except  gold,  are  found  combined  with  some  other 
substance,  as  sulphur,  carbon,  oxygen  or  j^osphorus,  forming  what 
are  called  ^^ores"  of  these  metals,  and  the  ores  are  subjected  to 
the  process  of  midtinq^  before  the  metals  which  they  contain  can 
be  made  to  subserve  the  various  economical  uses  to  which  Uiey  aae 
adapted.  The  process  of  smelting  is  performed  by  subjecting  the 
ore,  and  some  other  mineral  sutetance  to  act  as  a  flux,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  strong  heat,  by  which  the  metal  is  separated  from  ^ 
substance  with  which  it  was  originally  combined  in  the  ore,  and  is 
left  in  a  comparativdy  pure  state. 
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Gold  is  not  fotmd  in  chemical  combination  with  any  of  the 
earthy  minerals  above  named,  bnt  is  sometimes  met  with  associated 
with  nati/oe  siher^  forming  what  is  sometimes  called  a  "  gold  ore ; '' 
but  usually  it  is  found  as  a  native  metal,  and  free  from  all  forei^ 
admixtures.  Silver  and  copper  are  also  sometimes  found  in  the 
condition  of  naiwe  metals/  but  more  commonly  they  exist  as  ores 
in  combination  wifh  some  other  substance,  A  few  specimens  of 
natwe  iron  have  also  been  found  ;•  but  so  exceedingly  rare  are 
tiiey,  that  they  readily  sell  for  their  waght  in  gold  for  cabinet  spe- 
cimens. 

Lead,  sdnc,  copper  and  iron  are  the  only  metak  that  are  found 
in  any  consideraDle  quantities  in  tiie  lead-bearing  rocks  of  the 
north-west.  The  lead  occurs  in  that  form  of  ore  known  as  galena^ 
or  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  which  is  a  combination  of  lead  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  the  proportion  of  about  85  ner  cent  of  lead  to  16 
per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Silver  in  small  quantities  is  frequently 
fimnd  in  Galena,  and  if  present  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the 
ot^  is  called  aTgefn^feraus  galena.  Ilie  ores  from  the  north-west 
afford  but  a  mere  trace  of  silver,  while  those  from  Kosidare,  in 
Hardin  county,  afford  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton  of  ore. 

The  most  oomxnon  zinc  ore  found  in  the  €talena  lime-stone  is 
thie  sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  ^^Uaek  jack^^  which  resembles  lead  ore 
somewhat  in  its  color,  and  is  ofl^en  mistaken  for  it  by  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  mineralogy;  but  it  is  harder  and  Hghter 
than  galena,  and  is  usually  darker  colored,  and  tinged  with  brown 
or  an  amber  yellow.  The  carbonate  of  zinc,  or  "  cbcy  hone^  as  it 
is  called  by  the  miners,  also  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  in 
this  region,  and  has  probably  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  sidphuret,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  specimens 
in  which  ^  sulphuret  is  seen  gradually  passing  into  the  carbon- 
ate. It  takes  the  name  of  "  dry  bone  "  frdm  its  cellular,  bone-like 
texture,  and  is  usually  contaminated  more  or  less  by  various  impu- 
rities, as  oxide  of  iron,  day,  lime,  etc.  This  is  the  only  form  of 
idnc  ore  found  in  the  nortji-west,  that  is  of  any  value  for  the  manur 
fiicture  of  metallic  zinc. 

Copper  is  also  found  at  some  localities  in  the  lead  region  of  the 
north-west,  in  the  form  of  copper  pyrites^  or  yeUow  ocfpper  ore, 
which  is  a  combination  of  copper,  iron  and  sulphur  in  i\early  ecjual 
proportions.  In  color  and  appearance  it  closelv  resembles  won 
pyriteSj  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  that  mineral  by  its 
greater  softness.  This  is  not  a  very  abundant  ore,  however,  and 
copper  mining  in  this  region  has  beeii  generally  abandoned,  since 
the  discovery  of  this  metal  in  sudi  abundance  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior r^on. 

Iron,  in  the  form  of  sulphuret,  or  iron  pyrites^  is  quite  abnn^ 
dant  in  the  lead  mines  of  this  region,  but  it  is  of  no  value  in  an 
economical  point  of  view.  Hematite,  or  the  per-oxide  of  iron,  is 
—43 
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also  found  in  small  quantitieB,  and  hafi  nndoubtedlj  been  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites. 

From  what  we  have  alreaay  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
yalnable  mineral  deposits  of  me  north-west  occur  in  the  form  of 
solphurets,  or  are  a  combination  of  the  metals  with  solj^aric  add, 
and  this  fact  suggests  a  common  canse  or  origin  for  them  alL  The 
question  then  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  intelligent  obeerrer: 
from  whence  originated  me  various  metals  now  found  in  such 
abundance  in  the  galena  limenstone,  and  under  what  conditions 
were  they  deposited?  In  answer  to  this  inauiry,  we  shall  quote 
fipom  the  report  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  on  tne  lead  r^ion  of  the 
Ififisissippi,  made  to  the  L^slature  of  Wisconsin,  as  the  highest 
livinj^  authority^  on  this  subj^t 

After  discussing  the  yarious  theories  which  have  been  pat  forth 
at  difiBerent  times,  and  by  various  parties,  to  account  for  the  occur- 
^teufie  of  the  lead  ores  of  this  region,  he  goes  on  to  say:  ^^If,  then, 
we  inquire  by  what  a^ent  the  sulphmretted  combinationB  of  the 
metals  now  found  so  fU)undantly  disseminated  through  the  lead 
region  could  have  been  deported  in  their  present  position,  we  need 
not  look  £eu*  for  an  answer,  since  there  is  out  one  agent  capable  of 
effecting  it,  namely:  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  This  decom* 
{K)se8  nearly  all  metallic  soluticms,  and  predpitates  die  metals  in 
the  form  of  sulphurets,  provided  the  resulting  sulphnret  is  one  in- 
soluble in  the  medium  in  which  the  decomposition  takes  place.  li^ 
then,  the  metallic  einc,  lead  and  ir<m  were  present,  in  solutioii,  in 
the  oceanic  waters,  at  tiie  time  of  the  deposition  of  tJie  lead-beaimg 
strata,  or  if  the  stnita  became  impregnated  with  these  metallic  sub- 
stances, by  the  infiltration  of  waters  chareed  with  thdr  salts 
through  tliem,  then  all  that  would  be  needed  to  produce  a  deposi- 
tion of  the  sulphurets  would  be  a  sottrce  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  slowly  disengaged  in  or  beneath  the  rodcs,  permeated  by  the 
metalliferous  solutions.'^        *#**** 

^^  The  a^ent  whidi  we  conceive  to  have  been  eflSdent  in  producing 
the  deposit  of  the  metals  which  4U«  found  in  the  region  in  question, 
was  the  organic  matter  of  the  blue  lim&«tone  and  the  lower  beds 
of  the  galena,  which,  either  by  its  reducing  acticm  while  thus  xm- 
dergoin^  decomposition,  acted  on  the  sulphates  of  the  metals  held 
in  solution  in  the  surrounding  waters,  and  conyerted  them  into 
sulphurets :  or,  still  more  directly,  venerating  sulphuretted  hydro* 
gen  from  taie  sulphur  which  they  themselves  contained,  furnished 
the  necessary  material  for  the  precipitation  of  the  metals  as  sut 
phurets.^' 

How  wonderful,  and  how  important  to  the  wdfiu^  of  the  human 
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the  scale  of  organic  bein^  that  man,  in  his  pride,  feels  that  they 
are  scarcely  worthy  of  his  stndy  or  notice — ^yet  to  them  he  is  in- 
debted, not  only  for  the  vast  deposits  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  re- 
gion nnder  consideration,  but  for  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  me- 
tallic wealth  which  our  earth  affords.  JJy  their  decomposition, 
they  afforded  the  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ^  necessary 
to  precipitate  the  metals  which  were  held  in  solution  m  such  abun- 
dance in  the  ancient  silurian  ocean,  and  thus,  through  their  agency, 
the  rich  deposits  of  mineral  wealth  were  secured  and  made  avaiU- 
ble  for  the  use  of  man. 


K 
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OUR  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 


By  C.  D.  WiLBiR.  SecretAry  Illinois  State  Natural  Historj  Society,  Bloomington,  IlL 


I  propose  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  the  natural  resources  of 
our  country,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  ahundantly  we  have 
been  favored  with  the  materials  for  present  and  fntnre  prosperity; 
and  also  to  demonstrate  that  we,  as  a  nation,  judging  from  the 
amount  and  value  of  our  mineral  wealth,  are  only  in  tlie  morning 
twilight  of  success  in  the  three  grand  divisions  of  human  industry, 
viz:  Agriculture,  Manufactures  and  Commerce.  For  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  proposed  facts,  the  present  crisis  will  be  a  sufficient 
apology,  if  any  be  needed.  A  great  fear  of  our  national  poverty 
having  alarmed  many  of  our  felk)w  citizens,  it  is  proper  to  consult 
the*  records  of  creation  and  see  the  great  values  that  have  been 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  American  people,  kept  in  safe  trust  for 
us,  and  waiting  only  for  the  awakening  of  our  slumbering  energies. 

It  is  quite  proper,  also,  that  we  look  within  the  limits  of  our 
State  for  some  of  these  illustrations,  and  we  cannot  desire  a  better 
instance  for  our  general  purpose  than  our  Coal  Fields — their  ex- 
tent, value  and  products. 

The  United  States  contains  over  200,000  square  miles  of  coal 
surface — that  is,  surface,  beneath  which  may  be  found  from  one  to 
ten  strata  or  beds  of  coal.  These  great  deposits,  or  basins  of  coal, 
are  mostly  within  the  northern  States,  as  the  following  estimate 
will  show: 

The  Illinois  coal  field,  including  a  small  portion  of  Indiana  and 
Kentucky,  contains  55,000  square  miles.  The  Missouri  and  Iowa 
coal  field  occupies  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  This  embraces 
Korthem  Missouri  and  Southern  Iowa.  Michigan  popsesses  12,000 
square  miles  of  coal  area.  The  Eastern  or  Apalachian  coal  field 
is  divided  as  follows: 


Pennsylvania 16,0C>0  sqwarc  miles. 

Ohio 12,000  sqaare  miles. 

Mary  land 500  square  miles. 

Virginia 20,000  square  miles. 

Kentucky 6,000  square  miles. 

Tennessee 4,000  sqaare  miles. 

North  Carolina 250  square  miles. 

Alabama 8,000  square  miles. 

X  Georgia 150  square  miles. 
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These  estimates  are  taken  from  tke  Geological  surveys,  but  do 
not  include  all  the  coal  fields  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
Coal  lias  been  found  in  Oregon,  also  in  Dacotah  and  Korthem 
Minnesota.  The  above  named  coal  fields  are  all  bituminous,  there 
being  only  500  square  miles  of  anthracite  coal  in  our  country. 

In  comparison  with  these,  1^  us  notice  the  European  coals.  The 
estimates  are  as  follows : 

Great  Britain  oontaios 12,000  square  miles. 

France  oontaina , 1,719  square  miles. 

Spain  oontains 8,000  sqaare  mUes. 

Belgiam  contains , 678  square  miiet. 

The  rates  of  consumption  of  foreign  coals  have  led  political 
economists  to  inquire  how  long  Europe  may  use  her  own  coal&— 
the  answer  is,  from  2,000  to  2,500  years. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  in  the  United  States,  if  placed  in  a 
mass,  would  be  equal  to  1,100  cubic  miles.  Now,  one  cubic  mile 
contains  7,000,000,000  tons,  and  as  our  home  consumption  of  cod 
is  nearly  10,000,000  tons  per  annum,  one  cubic  mile  will 
last  700  years,  and  1,100  cubic  iniles,  or  the  whole  amount^  will 
last  770,000  years^— a  conclusion  quite  satisfactory  to  our  young 
and  ambitious  countrymen.  We  have  made  no  allo>rance  for  the  in- 
creased rate  of  the  consumption  of  coal,  but  even  if  that  was  allowed, 
we  would  find  that  our  basement  or  coal  cellar  contains  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  nearly  half  a  million  of  years— beyond  which  we  have 
no  particular  concern.  Paine's  water-gas  may  succeed  liy  that 
time,  and  those  distant  generations  may  draw  their  supplies  of  heat 
and  light  from  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific. 

We  may  take  a  still  nearer  view,  and  estimate  the  amount  of 
coal  within  our  own  borders:  Supipose  we  consider  the  Illinois 
ooal  field,  covering  an  area  of  55,000  square  miles,  to  have  onlv 
one  stream  of  coal,  three  feet  in  thickness.  Now,  since  one  cubic 
yard  of  coal  weighs  one  ton,  and  one  ton  contains  25  bushels,  we 
shall  have  (with  coal  at  ten  cents  per  bushel,  the  average  price,) 
$425,920,000,000,  as  the  value  of  our  coal !  The  cost  of  the  war, 
or  the  debt  of  ^Rngland,  or  the  wealth  of  Solomon,  are  trifles  in 
comparison.  It  is  true  this  is  not  money  in  hand,  or  in  bank, 
(though  it  resembles  the.  latter,)  but  it  is  a  real  value,  and  is  one  of 
the  meaoures  of  our  National  strength. 

It  is  the  cheapest  source  of  that  wonderful  jpower,  stbam,  which 
carries  us  into  new  fields  of  industry,  and  as  it  has  been  given.. to 
us  in  such  vast  stores,  is  it  not  a  anute  prophecy  of  future  pros- 
perity ? 

In  our  preceding  remarks  we  gave  the  estimates  of  the  great 
coal  fields,  according  to  the  politi^  divisions  of  the  earth ;  and  it 
was  clearly  shown  that  the  United  States  contain  200,000  square 
miles  of  coal  surface,  embracing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  all 
varieties,  adapted  to  all  purposes  in  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce.    It  need  not  be  argued  that  coal  must  henceforth  be  the 
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source  of  the  heat  used  to  convert  water  into  steam,  which  is  the 
'Strong  power  to  maintain,  defend  and  advance  onr  national  interests. 
It  wonld  be  interestinff  to  show,  by  analysis,  the  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  coal  to  the  rapid  and  economical  generation  of  steam,  and 
its  advantages  over  all  other  combustible  materials,  such  as  wood, 
oils,  turf,  etc.  Let  us  compare,  for  instance,  the  heat-power  of 
those  materials.  By  the  combustion  of  seasoned  wood  we  obtain 
2,867  deg.  Fahrenheit 

Tarf  wniglre J,78«  deg.  F. 

BMomliMttfl  coal  will  gire 4,08S  deg.  F. 

ABthndte     ««         " 4,170deg.  F. 

Coke  "         •*         4,862deg.  F. 

Now,  in  order  that  heat  shall  have  dominion  over  the  metals,  by 
its  transforming  ^ower,  in  the  furnace,  the  melting  points  of  the 
metals  must  be  within  the  heat-producing  range  of  coal. 

The  melting-point  of  iron,  the  most  useml  of  the  metals,  is 
3,479  deg.  F. — far  beyond  the  heating  power  of  wood,  and  within 
the  range  of  coal,  giving  the  latter  dominion  over  iron  in  all  its 
forms,  with  a  surplus  power  of  nearly  1,000  degrees.  Had  the 
heating  power  of  coal  been  1,000  deg.  lower,  or  tne  melting-point 
of  iron  1,000  deg.  higher,  the  human  race  would  have  been  bar- 
barians until  this  time,  with  feeble  prospects  for  improvement  in 
future.  Now,  since  coal  is  king — king  over  all  metals  whose  use 
is  essential  to  the  social  und  political  well-being  of  man,  let  us  esti- 
mate its  power  in  figures  of  Arithmetic  insteaa  of  Ehetoric 

England  constantly  employs,  ujpon  sea  and  land,  75,000  steam 
engines,  whose  aggregate  power  is  equal  to  the  muscular  force  of 
6,000,000  of  human  beings,  each  working  24  hours  per  day ;  or 
allowing  the  human  machine  12  hours  rest,  equal  to  tne  muscular 

Sower  of  12,000,000  of  human  beings.  Or,  taking  an  estimate  for 
le  whole  number  of  steam  engines  in  constant  operation,  in  all 
countries,  on  ship  and  shore,  in  factories  and  on  railways,  we  shall 
find  that  their  combined  power  is  equal  to  the  aggregate  muscular 
power  of  600,000,000  of  men  I  The  population  of  the  globe,  as 
estimated  by  geographers,  is  1,000,000,0001  Now,  if^  with  the 
courtesy  of  HL.  Michelet,  we  restrict  all  muscular  exertion  to  the 
male  portion  of  the  race,  releasing  woman  from  toil,  we  can  safely 
estimate  the  power  of  steam  as  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  earth! 

But  who  can  properly  estimate  or  realize  this  power  ?  Setting 
free  from  the  burdens  of  ages  one  thousand  millions  of  human 
beings — ^is  not  this  liberty  to  the  captive  ?  Do  not  the  oppressed 
indeed  go  free  I  With  this  all-potent  force  to  dig  and  forge,  form 
and  fashion,  spin  and  weave,  Duild  our  houses  and  cultivate  our 
farms — ^toiling,  as  a  faithftil  servant,  with  a  thousand  eyes  and 
hands — what  shall  be  our  progress  during  the  next  two  centuries  ? 
Ours  is  not  the  age  of  steam,  out  rather  flie  dawn  thereof;  and  yet 
our  advanced  civilization,  so  much  our  boast,  is  a  2>^odtic(  of  the 
steam,  now  scarcely  fifty  years  old. 
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TennjBon  says — 

''Better  fiflj  jetrs  of  Europe  than  it  thousand  of  Cathicr." 

But  he  could  have  said,  more  properly,  better  fifty  years  of  steam 
than  any  thousand  of  the  world's  histoir  1 

We  cannot  better  Conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject  than  to 
introduce  the  appropriate  remarks  of  Francis  Jeffrey: 

^^The  steam  en^e  has  become  a  thin^  stupendous  alike  for  its 
£01*06  and  its  flexibility,  for  the  prodigious  jfower  which  it  can 
exert,  and  the  ease,  precisioo  and  ductwty  with  which  it  can  be 
varied,  distributed  and  applied.  The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  that 
can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak,  is  as  nothing  to  it.  It  can  en- 
grave a  seal  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate  metal  before  it ;  draw 
out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as  tine  as  a  gossamer ;  and  lift  up 
a  ship  of  war  like  a  bubble  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider  muslin 
and  lorge  anchors;  cut  steel  into  ribands  and  impel  loaded  vessels 
against  the  fury  of  the  waves  and  winds. 

"It  is  our  improved  steam  engine  that  has  fought  all  the  recent 
battles  of  Europe,  and  exalted  and  sustained,  through  the  late  tre* 
mendous  contest,  the  political  greatness  of  our  land.  It  is  the 
same  jjower  which  enables  us  to  pay  our  national  debt  and  to 
maintain  the  arduous  struggle  in  wnich  we  are  still  engaged  with 
the  skill  and  capital  of  countries  less  oppressed  with  taxation." 

But  these  are  poor  and  narrow  views  of  its  importance.  It  has 
increased  indefinitely,  the  mass  of  human  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  rendered  cheap  and  accessible  all  over  the  world,  the 
materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has  armed  the  feeble  hand 
of  man,  in  short,  with  a  power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned ; 
completed  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the  most  refractory  qualities 
of  matter,  and  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  all  those  ftiture  mirades 
of  mechanical  power,  which  are  to  aid  and  reward  the  labors  of 
after  generations.  A  comparative  view  of  the  merchandise  of  coals, 
will  assist  us  much  in  deternuDing  the  part  which  our  country  is 
destined  to  act  in  this  important  traffic.    The  yearly  product  of— 

SngUsheoal  to 70,000,000  tong. 

prance  pro^ntes , 4,000,000    ** 

Belgium  prodoces 9,000,000    " 

These  amounts,  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  ton,  will  give  as  a  yearly 
revenue  to— 

England $140,000,000 

Prance 14,000,000 

Belgiam 18,000,000 

The  United  States,  with  a  coal  field  ten  times  as  large  as  those 
of  Europe  combined,  consumes  but  little  more  than  10,000,000 
tons,  actually  importing,  until  quite  recently,  a  quantity  eqi^.tp 
our  exports.  It  is  quite  evident  from  these  views,  that  "  our  d%j 
of  glory  has  not  yet  arrived,"  and  we  may  fear  it  will  not,  when 
we  consider  that  we  are  in  debt  to  England  in  a  sum  exceeding 
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$500,000,000,  for  the  products  of  iron  and  coal — a  considerable 
item  in  our  present  emergency.  It  is  not  wise  to  cast  reflections 
upon  such  a  policy,  but  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  j)ursne 
such  a  course,  witn  a  clear  knowledge  of  our  home  facilities  to 
meet  all  demands  in  this  department  of  productive  industry. 

In  the  prairie  States,  which  are  abundantly  furnished  with  coal 
for  fuel,  we  find  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  compen- 
sation in  nature.  The  beautiful  groves  of  timb»  crowning  the 
hills,  or  following  the  rivers,  remain  ae  almost  intact  as  the  sacred 
groves  of  the  ancients.  This  ought  to  follow  as  a  choice  of  our 
people,  or  as  a  law  of  the  land.  Sut  the  good  result  has  been  se- 
cured by  a  higher  law,  viz :  coal  is  cheaper  them  tt)ood.  Hence  oht 
groves  are  actually  increasing  in  size  and  value,  adding  greatly  to 
flie  beauty  of  this  vast  cultivated  and  ornamental  park— the  State 
of  Illinois. 

From  experiments  made  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  following 
results  have  been  ascertained,  relating  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
coal  and  wood  as  fuel,  on  railroads  generally.  If  wood  cost  per 
cord  $6,  and  coal,  per  ton,  $4  50,  the  latter  is  cheaper  in  the  ratio 
of  65  to  100  on  passenger  trains,  and  on  ireight  trains,  in  the  ratio 
of  71  to  100. 

With  a  train  of  five  cars,  the  expense  with  wood  as  fuel,  was 
seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  mile;  with  coke,  five-sixths  of  a  cent 
per  mile ;  with  coal,  one-half  of  a  cent  per  mile. 

In  the  yearly  statement  of  the  diief  ei^ineer  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroaa  for  1860,  we  find  the  cost  of  running  freight  en- 

S'nes  using  coal,  was  26,60,  and  the  same  using  wood,  17,81,  or  in 
at  ratio  per  mile. 

"We  sliall,  in  another  article,  outside  of  this  series,  again  refer  to 
this  important  subject — the  economy  of  coal  burning  for  domestic 
purposes.  In  the  foregoing,  we  have  only  aimed  to  show  the 
prospective  greatuess  oi  our  coal,  as  a  single  item  of  our  national 
prosperity,  ^y  referring  to  the  geological  maps  of  Boue  and  Mar- 
cou,  and  the  geological  surveys  of  the  several  States,  one  can  be 

Seatly  instructed  by  observing  the  unequal  distribution  of  eoals  in 
e  States,  North  and  South.  Without  seeking  now  to  expl^n 
the  wonderful  physical  causes,  which,  operating  mrough  long  a^es^ 
have  produced  this  result,  we  will  simply  regard  it  as  a  tact  of 
great  significance  in  our  political  history,  declaring  in  unmistakaUe 
terms,  the  range  of  industrial  activity  suited  to  me  great  divisions 
of  our  commonwealth. 

The  Southern  States,  engaged  in  the  culture  of  cotton  and  cane, 
are  mostly  without  the  required  natural  facilities  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  In  the  absence  of  coal,  the  chief  sustenance  for  engines, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  useful  metals,  tliey  mnst  be  confined  to 
the  production  of  the  great  staples  alK)ve  mentioned.  This  ar- 
rangement, or  distribution  of  means,  will  induce  the  North  to  be  a 
manufacturing,  and  the  South  a  productive  district,  necessitating 
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at  the  same  time  a  free  and  fnendlj  iuteroourse  between  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions  of  our  country. 

Thus,  also^  a  study  of  the  natural  sources  of  our  national  wealth 
will  show  the  true  pathway  to  prosperity  for  individual  States. 
This  rule  could  be  applied  to  most  of  the  States  composing  the 
Union,  since  each  State  has  some  peculiar  value  to  offer  in  the  na- 
tional market,  at  the  same  time  needing  exchanges  from  the  others. 

But  natural  indicitions,  or  laws,  are  seldom  heeded  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs.  However,  we  are  glad  to  submit 
these  facts  and  inferences,  not  because  our  interpretations  ol  Nature 
are  realized,  but  because  they  are  the  auspices  and  foreshadowings 
of  a  prosperous  future  for  our  glorious  Umon. 


IBON  AJSTD  GOAL. 

In  the  natural  arrangement  or  order  of  our  economical  Geology, 
it  is  most  proper  to  place  iron  and  coal  together.  They  are  insepa- 
rably associated  in  manifold  ways  in  the  progress  of  human  indus- 
try and  civilization,  and  we  Una  them  ahke  associated  in  nature. 
The  great  coal  fields  have  lar^e  iron  deposits  or  mines  near  at  hand. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  coal  and  iron  trade  are  world-re- 
n  owned,  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  rule.  In  the  same  hill  or 
mountain,  over  many  thousand  square  miles  of  that  State,  one  can 
frequently  see  coal  and  iron  mining  at  one  view.  In  the  vast  iron 
marts  of  the  world,  England  ana  Wales,  the  smoke  of  the  iron 
foundrv  and  the  colUerv  ascend  toother  and  darken  the  same  skv. 

Without  this  general  plan,  which  indicates  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  the  distribution  of  the  great 
natural  values,  we  should  labor  under  great  disadvantages,  for  the 
cost  of  transporting  either  the  ore  or  coal  would  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  iron. 

Coal,  or  coke — ^which  is  cooked  or  baked  coal — is  the  only  ma- 
terial which  can  be  used  in  reducing  or  smelting  the  various  ores 
of  iron ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  iron  is  best  adapted  to  contain 
and  resist  the  volume  and  explosive  power  of  steam.  Iron  is  the 
body  and  steam  the  spirit  of  the  great  agent  of  civilization — and 
we  could  not  successfiilly  use  either  without  coal  as  the  source  of 
heat,  or  figuratively  speaking,  as  food  for  this  invented  ^ant — the 
steam  engine — whose  power  to  transform  earth  and  man  is  unlimi* 
ted.  These  remarks  may  seem  too  general,  or  imafflnative,  but  a 
careful  study  of  the  properties  of  iron,  and  the  pecmiar  capacities 
of  coal,  and  the  known  laws  of  steam,  will  guide  any  one  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

Iron  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  metals,  because  it  is  the  most 
useful,  It  is  also  the  most  widely  distributed,  no  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  earth  being  without  it.    In  ihe  mechanic  arts,  it  is  the 
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right  hand,  and  indeed  has  furnished  to  every  man  a  hundred 
hands,  so  that  in  modem  days  every  person  can  be  Vulcan  and 
Brieereus  at  the  same  time.  Let  any  one  answer  the  question  what 
article  of  food  or  dress  have  we  which  has  not  been  furnished  to  us 
with  iron  hands  ?  The  iron  age  of  Lycurgus  is  nothing  compared 
with  ours.  We  write  upon  an  iron  table  witn  a  pen  of  iron.  We  five 
in  iron  houses  and  sleep  on  iron  beds.  We  walk  upon  iron  pave- 
ments and  floors,  and  sit  upon  iron  chairs,  "^e  can  attend  an  iron 
church,  occupy  an  iron  pew,  and  listen  to  a  sermon  written  upon 
iron  paper,  and  return  to  our  iron  hearths  and  firesides.  We  travd 
on  iron  roads  in  cars  made  of  iron,  drawn  by  iron  horses.  On  the 
trackless  ocean  an  iron  needle  points  out  the  way  like  an  unerring 
finger.  We  send  our  lightning  messages  on  strmgs  of  iron  acro68 
the  continent,  and  an  iron  cable  will  soon  stretch  around  the  earth, 
and  make  of  the  great  nations  one  neighborhood ;  and  lastly,  with 
iron  ships  we  have  revolutionized  the  whole  art  of  modem  warfare, 
and  fought  and  won  the  greatest  battles  of  history. 

The  ores  of  iron  are  generally  sulphtirets.  that  is,  a  compound 
made  of  iron  and  sulphur,  mingled  aiso  with  other  matter,  redu- 
cing the  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  The  smelting  of  iron  ores  in  the 
ftimaces  consists  simply  in  driving  away  the  more  volatile  portions 
of  the  mixed  ore,  or  m  melting  flie  iron  out  of  the  grasp  of  the 
more  infusible  parts.  It  is  often  found  nearly  pure ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  a  law  in  the  grand  economy  of  nature,  tnat,  to  keep  and  pre- 
serve the  metals  from  oxidation  or  rust,  they  must  be  united  with 
such  other  materials  that  the  resulting  compound  or  ore  will  have 
little  or  no  aflSnity  with  oxygen.  By  this  means  the  ores  of  all 
metals  are  careftQly  guarded  from  destmction  through  the  lon^j 
ages  that  must  intervene  before  man  shall  require  them  for  their 
varied  uses.  The  most  common  forms  of  iron  are  the  Hematite 
and  Specular  ores.  The  former  is  named  from  its  red  appearance, 
the  latter  from  its  crystaline  structure.  These  occur  principally  in 
our  mountain  ran^s  or  districts,  which  have  been  subject  to  vol- 
canic agency.  We  have  also  nodular  ore,  or  band  ore  ;  also  bog 
iron  ore,  and  pyrites,  besides  theybmZore,  as  it  is  termed  in  Penn- 
sylvania, being  composed  of  small  furruginous  shells,  which  lived 
in  the  waters  of  an  ancient  era  in  sudi  vast  myriads  as  to  form  a 
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We  cannot  better  fllustrate  the  magnitude  of  onr  iron  interests 
than  by  placing  before  onr  readers  a  few  estimates  showing  the  nse 
CFf  iron  for  railway  purposes.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  we  have, 
including  side  tracks,  4:5000  miles  of  railroad,  or  8,000  miles  of 
pingle  rail ;  and,  since  every  three  feet  weighs,  on  an  average, 
sixtv  pounds,  the  whole  amount  used  in  constructing  the  railways 
of  tiiis  State  is  432,400  tons,  and  the  average  cost,  as  it  is  mostly 
foreign  iron,  beinff  fifty  dollars  per  ton,  we  have  devoted  to  thifl 
purpose  over  two  nundred  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  proper  here  to 
state,  also,  that  Illinois  now  contains  a  greater  number  of  miles  o€ 
railwav  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union — ^haviuff  exceeded  Ohio-, 
her  only  rival,  within  the  last  six  months.  The  whole  amount  of  iron 
used  in  the  United  States  has  cost  over  one  billion  of  dollars.  It  i6 
greatly  to  be  regretted  tiiat  a  lar^  portion  of  this  vast  sum  is  due 
to  Europe  for  a  poor  quality  of  iron,  as  compared  with  our  home 
products ;  and  wiiile  we  do  now  groan,  being  burdened  with  taxes, 
it  gives  us  but  Httle  comfbrt  to  Snow  that  this  immense  expendi- 
ture is  an  inexcusable  folly,  because  our  own  manufacturers  oouM 
have  easily  supplied  th^  place  of  every  ton  of  foreign  iron,  giving 
us  a  far  superior  article  at  one-half  of  the  cost  which  we  are  now 
bound  to  pay  as  our  foreign  debt  for  iron. 

In  Southern  Illinois  we  began  the  manufecture  of  railroad  iron, 
and  were  able  to  afford  it  At  f  35  per  ton.  At  the  same  time  our 
^nts  were  abroad,  in  England  and  Wales,  purchasing  iron  for  our 
Dlinois  railroads  at  $50  per  ton ;  and,  including  freight,  commis- 
sions, interest  on  bonds,  etc.,  the  price  per  ton  will  amount  to  $70! 
It  is  true  this  is  not  our  national  debt.  The  public  stocks  are  not 
pledged  for  its  security,  but  virtually,  by  means  of  this  stupendous 
tolly,  our  railroads  are  nearly  all  owned  by  foreign  capitalists,  who 
dictate  to  us  when  we  may  ride,  and  how  much  we  shall  pay  per 
mile.  It  is  offered  as  an  excuse  for  our  spendthrift  policy  that  we 
©ould  get  twenty  yeare^  credit,  at  low  rates  of  interest,  abroad,  while 
ttt  home  we  mtist  pay  on  delivery  of  the  iron,  on  account  of  our 
limited  capital,  if  this  be  so,  we  could  have  borrowed  the  money 
and  manuusu^tured  our  own  iron,  and  saved  thirty  per  cent,  of  this 
hu^  debt 

Let  us  now  add  that  our  railwajr  iron  must  be  replenished  every 
ten  years,  and  we  shall  have  a  still  larger  idea  ot  the  American 
market  for  iron.  We  have  no  means  at  present  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  iron  now  being  consumed  in  the  fearftil  trade  of  war, 
hut  the  ordnance,  shot,  shell  and  iron  ships  of  our  vast  national 
armament  must  be  enormous,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  know  that 
in  this  case  we  have  been  obliged  to  patronize  American  iron  mines 
and  furnaces.     • 

The  most  extensive  iron  fields  in  the  world  are  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  in  Iron  county,  about  75  miles  from  St^  Louis,  connected 
with  the  same  by  a  railroad.  The  Oaark  ran^e  of  mountains  is  ex^ 
ceedingly  rich  in  minerals,  iron  occupying  the  summits,  and  lead 
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being  found  along  the  eloping  sides.  The  principal  wonder  of  this 
extensive  range,  nowerer,  is  Filot  Elnob,  bo  callea  from  being  used 
as  a  land  mark,  or  guide  to  travelers  in  the  early  settlement  ot  the 
country.  It  is  581  feet  high,  with  a  drcnniference  at  the  base  of 
six  miles.  It  is  simply  a  solid  iron  cone,  so  nearly  pure,  that  wijth 
a  blacksmith's  forge,  horse  shoes  have  been  made  from  the  ore  di- 
rect. It  is  estimated  to  contain  60,000,000  tons,  of  a  quality  eqiial 
to  the  be  3t  Kussia  iron.  During  the  past  four  years  it  has  be^ 
worked  quite  extensively  by  the  Laclede  Iron  Ccoupanj,  of  St 
Louis,  and  the  results  show  that  the  iron  trade  of  St.  Louis,  from 
this  source,  will  be  her  leading  business. 

The  Iron  Mountain  proper  is  six  miles  north  of  Pilot  Ejiob.  Its 
entire  mass,  which  is  of  specular  oxide,  contains  1,655,280,000  cubic 
feet,  or  230,187,375  tons  I  But  this  is  only  a  fraction  oi  the  ore  at 
this  locality.  The  nature  of  the  ore,  the  plutonic  character  of  the 
associated  rocks,  and  the  position  of  the  mineral  beneath  the  level 
of  the  valley,  and  the  seoimentary  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, all  inoicate  its  igneous  origin,  and  that  it  extends  downward 
indetinitely.  It  will  yield  3,000,000  tons  |)f  iron  for  every  foot  of 
descent,  Each  person  can  judge  for  himself  how  deep  he  will  be 
obliged  to  go  in  order  to  get  enough. 

Shepherd  Mountain,  two  miles  distant  from  Pilot  Knob,  is  both 
a  specular  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  The  ore  occurs  in  huge 
dikes,  running  in  various  directions,  cutting  the  mountain  into  sec- 
tions. Large  quantities  of  this  ore  have  oeen  sent  to  Pittsburg, 
and  manufactured  into  steel,  no  other  ore  on  the  continent  being  of 
equal  value  for  this  important  purpose.  One  can  find  on  wis 
mountain  large  masses  of  natural  magnets  of  great  force  Ijin^ 
loose  or  projecting  from  the  main  dikes  of  ore.  These  are  eagerly 
sought  for  by  travelers,  who  have  carried  away  large  quantities  for 
nodneralogical  or  geological  cabinets  and  museums.  The  same  ran^ 
of  iron  bearing  hills  extends  across  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  m 
which  we  find  several  extensive  iron  regions,  the  largest  of  these 
is  in  Union  county,  others  exist  in  the  counties  of  Hardin  and  Ghol- 
latin. 


OOPPEB.* 

In  the  three  jjrecedin^  articles,  we  have  treated  of  iron  and  coal, 
considered  particularly  m  reference  to  our  own  State.     But  as  it 
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where  for  iUnstratioM.  Within  ten  y^iM,  a  great  interest  hftft 
been  awakened  in  regard  to  oar  extensive  copper  deposits.  In* 
stead  ol  rojaces  to  Cypm$ — whence  the  name  copper  is  derived — 
or  to  Comwjul,  or  (Jermanr,  we  are  now  referred  to  onr  own 
oonntiy.  The  character  of  the  copper  minerals  of  Lake  Superior, 
the  wonderful  richnese  6f  the  copper  veins  of  that  district,  and 
their  development,  have  awakened  a  steadily  growing  interest, 
whidi  most  eventually  make  it  rank  as  the  great  copper  region  of 
the  world.  In  sixteeo  years,  gigantic  results  have  been  attained 
at  many  mines,  and  that  country  assumes  a  new  interest,  from  the 
fiwt  that  there  the  first  copper  mines  of  our  country  have  been  proiit- 
ably  worked,  Afe  we  are  to  give  extensive  statistics  concerning  the 
vast  treasnres  of  these  regions,  it  is  appropriate  to  give  our  readers 
a  brief  historical  account  of  the  progress  of  copper  mining  in  the 

The  first  record  of  the  occurrence  of  nativ'e,  or  malleable  cop- 

Ser,  is  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  labors  and  voyages  of  the  early 
esiiit  fathers.  In  the  year  1660,  Claude  Allouez  and  Pere  Mar- 
quette, amon^  the  Indians  of  Lake  Superior,  noticed  the  occur- 
rence of  blocks  of  copper  on  ihe  shores  of  that  great  inland  sea, 
and  the  accounts  of  their  voyages  are  filled  wiUi  wonderful  stories 

of  the  wealth  of  that  region. 

Mining  operations  ^ere  conameneed  on  the  branches  of  the  Qn- 
tOTiagon  river,  1771,  by  Aiexigind.er  'Henryj.  aix  Euglishmah. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  that  district  of  land  readiing  from  tlie 
Chocolate  westerly  to.  th^  HontreiU.  riyor,  and .  south  to  the  Wis- 
consin line,  was  ceded  to  the  tjnited  States;  These  lands  wei-e 
thrown  open  to  adventurers,  and  in  1845,  a  large  uumber  of  mines 
had  been  commenced.  But  as  nothing  accurate  was  known  of  the 
geological  and  mineralogical.strtictureof  the  country,  lea3Q8  were 
taken  up  and  lands  were  indiscriminately  located.  However,  tlie 
geological  survey  by  l>i*8.  Houghton;  atia  .J;a6kson— subsequently 
tmished  hy  Messrs.  Poster  and  Whitney — ^brought  about  abetter 
8tate_  of  aiiairs,  and  explor^itions  were-  cpofined  to  the  really  pro- 
ductive rocks  of  the  region. 

Over  three  hundred  companies  have  been  organized  since  1845, 
to  work  copper  min^s,  ana  of  these  sixty  per  cent,  were  formed 
from  1845  to  1850.  ',/''. 

In  1844,  the  ClifiT  Mining  Company  commenced  mining  in  the 
conglomerate  rock,  near  Copper  Harbor.  The  vein  was  traced 
inland  some  distance.    Two  shafts  were  sunk  on  the  lode,  and.  a 
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In  1849,  tbe  great  HiI^li66ota.vdn  wad  discovered^  Us  coime  i 
the  couatry  Eayiug  been  marked  by  ancient  pita,  the  woik  of  an 
ancient  race  of  mineiia.  One  of  these  pits  was  op^ied  in  the  Bun- 
mer  of  that  year  and  found  to  be  over  twenty  feet  decpoa  the 
vein.  It  was  filled  with  an  accomalmted  mass  of  di^,  sand  tad 
vegetaUe  matter,  and  on  peoetratinff  to  the  deffii  of  et^rteen  feet, 
a  mass  of  nearly  pure  copper,  weighing  over  six  tons,  was  found, 
which  had  been  raised  four  feet  fi^m  its  native  bed,  and  seenred 
in  that  position  by  timbers  placed  under  it  by  the  unknown  minen, 
and  abfl^doned  apparently  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  raising  it 
to  the  surface.  It  was  marked  with  blows  of  stone,  hatchets  mi 
hanmiers,  many  of  which  have  been  taken  from  the  fissure. 

Copper  mining  has  been  vigorously  and  actively  proeecuted  \sj 
this  company.  In  1854:,  it  paid  its  t&st  dividend  ot  thirty  ddlsn 
per  share,  and  has  continued  to  divide,  each  vear,  handeome 
profits.  The  value  of  the  stock,  originally  $66,000,  is  now  about* 
$1,700,000.  There  are  now  twenty-six  copper  nodnes  bring 
wrought,  three  of  which  have  aLready  paid  large  dividends.  The 
progressive  development  of  the  whole  distriS;,  however,  will  be 
best  illustrated  by  the  fi)Uowinff  table,  showing  the  productivenete 
of  these  mines  |rom  1845,  to  me  doae  of  1861 : 

1845 1,S00  Ibt.,  worth  tiwt  yev      HM 

1846... 89  tOM. 

1847 U9    " 

1848 51$    *• 

1849 16$    " 

1850 840    "        «'        "       "       •»,«» 

1851 srs  « 

1352 88r    " 

1858 1,452    " 

1854 2,800    •* 

1856 1,126  "     •«     •'    "  i,4ir,m 

1866 5,726  *' 

1857 5,752  ^ 

1858 5,826  *^ 

1852 6,025  «' 

1860 8.600  «•         H        4,      ^    2,544,00» 

1861... lo^oot  *'      "      "     "  t,im,m 

The  ietal  Ttloe  of  the  prodvetioD  op  to  the  oIom  of  1861,  wm  lOKmt $18,712,000 

A  rigid  s^tem  of  management  has  been  inaugurated,  and  luin- 
ing  economies  are  more  thoroughly  studied.  A  new  impulse  has 
been  given  to  the  study  of  tne  geological  features  and  Ym 
phenomena,  and  improved  machin^v  has  been  introduced  for  ^ 
purpose  of  stamping  and  dressing  tne  mixed  rode  and  copper,  m 
well  as  for  the  mechanical  hanoling  of  the  ore,  both  under  the 
ground  and  on  the  surface.    The  most  wondeifol  progress  of  the 


n/\M       Mi%v 
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18$6,  the  great  Pewabic  lodes  were  diseorered,  and  xxduing  soon 
oommencea.  The  following  year  392  twxs  were  obtained  as  the 
result.  The  annexed  table  will  give  the  progress  of  mining  in 
that  loeidily:*  / 

TonsHinerAL 

in  1856  their  product  ww , 89S 

Iiil867    "         "  *• 781.5 

Id1868    "  "  " 1182.5 

Inl86»     ••         "  " : ...1572.9 

lDl8dO    "         •*  '* '.... ....8458.7 

lal861    "         "         "..... .4688.5 

Last  year's  product  yielded,  of  refined  metal,  8,538  tons,  worth, 
at  present  rates,  $1,910,000.  The  most  elaborate  and  eicpensive 
machinery  for  crushing  and  concentrating  the  ores  have  been  erect' 
ed,  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Pewabio  and  Franklin 
Companies'  mines.  The  first  o!  these  employs  sixty-four  heads  of 
Wayne's  patent  stamps,  capable  of  crushing  thirty-five  hundred 
tons  of  mineral  rock  monthlv,  at  an  average  cost  of  ei^ty-six 
cents  ner  ton  of  rock,  stamped  and  washed.  Ten  tons  of  rook  are 
treatea  for  every  cord  of  wood  consumed.  At  the  Pewabic  and 
Franklin  mills  Ball's  elaborate  machinery  is  employed.  Each 
establishment  works  four  heads  and  forty-eight  washers,  capable  of 
crushing  and  dressing  over  3,000  tons  of  mixed  rock  and  copper 
monthly,  at  a  cost^n  the  first  instance,  of  $1  09 ;  in  the  second, 
$1  19  per  tons.  The  Porte^  Lake  district,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  three  sub-divisions  of  the  copper  region,  takes  its 
name  from  an  arm  of  Lake  Superior,  oocupyii^  &  gorge  in  the  trap 
and  sandstone  at  the  base  of  Point  Kewanaw.  m  1858|  this  dis* 
trict  was  of  but  little  importance.  Its  population  did  not  exceed 
2,000,  and  its  production  was  only  1,100  tons  of  mineral 

In  1859,  the  wonderful  richness  of  the  Pewabic  lode  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  district  became  the  center  of  immigration  to  the 
copper  regions,  and  in  that  year  1,600  tons  of  copper  were  pro- 
duced.  The  whole  district  now  nnmbers  a  population  of  7,000. 
The  district  produced  last  year  3,639  tons  of  refined  metal  Its 
commerce  has  attained  considerable  magnitude,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  season  of  1861,  there  arrived  at  the 
various  landings  of  this  district  seventy-four  propellers,  two  hun- 
dred steamers  and  eighteen  schooners. 

Kewanaw  Point  mstrict  is  situated  northeast  of  Portage  Lake, 
and  comprises  the  whole  county  of  Kewanaw.  The  mines  at  this 
point  raised,  in  1855,  2,234:  tons;  in  1859,  1,112  tons;  in  1860, 
1,172  tons ;  in  1861,  2,152  tons  of  mineral 

*Id  order  to  appreciate  these  tables  ol  statistics,  tbe  reader  is  informed  that 
copper  is  wortli  about  SH  cts.  per  potind  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.;  in  small  quantities 
SO  cts.  per  lb. 
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The  value  of  the  Oliif  company  mines  can  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  its  prodnctions : 

Year.                                                                                  IbB.  copper.  Valnc 

1856 \ 1,864,197  $475,91111 

1856 2,280,934  585,8«  «T 

1857  2,S6S,86a  497,670  47 

1858 2,«60,4W  475,821  81 

1859... l,415.0ar  290.097  W 

1860........ 2,714,000  (MinenL) 

a8«51 2,998,000 

The  Ontonagon  copper  district  lies  to  the  southwest  of  Portage 
Lake^  deriving  its  name  from  a  principal  river  <^  that  section,  and 
comprising  the  whole  of  Ontonagon  county.  This  contains  numer- 
ous organizations  or  mining  companies,  but  three  only  can  be  said 
to  be  of  much  importance,  namely,  Minnesota,  National  and  Rock- 
land. Tlie  first  has  become  famous  for  the  very  large  yields  and 
returns  made  from  it  to  stockholders.  The  vein  upon  which  the 
mine  opened  was  of  incredible  richness,  being  mostly  mass  copper 
--one  single  mass  of  pure  copper  weighing  450  tons.  The  yield 
of  the  Minnesota  mine  has  been,  since  1851,  as  follows : 

Lbs.  MiBenL 

1855 2,868,422 

1856 « 8,718,000 

1867 4.11^991 

3L85S 8,668,000 

1859 8,252,000 

■1860 4^68,500 

1861 8,760,000 

The  National  mine  has  produced  the  following  amounts  fcH*  the 
same  series  of  years : 

Lb8.MinenL 

1865 s 8S,02t 

1866 , 204,212 

1857 416.982 

1858 880,000 

1869 , ,, ^ ^ 647,078 

1860 1,442,500 

1861 1,886,000 

The  productive  veins  are  confined  to  what  is  called  the  trap 
range.  This  consists  of  a  narrow  belt  of  igneous  rocks,  vaiying 
in  width  from  three  to  about  twelve  miles,  extending  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Wisconsin  boundary  line,  for  the  whole  distance  it  is 
made  up  of  a.series  of  beds  of  granite  rocK.  almost  infinite  in  variety, 
tvith  orcnsfonal  beds  of  conglomerate  ana  sandstone.  In  general, 
the  veins  are  more  highly  productive  in  the  beds  of  amvgdaloid 
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iraneiia  in  1)ie  Lake  Svpei^r  re^on."  This  is  only  a  theory,  yel 
It  offers  a  certain  degree  of  probability,  and  is  co&firmed  by  the  strik- 
ing resemblance  of  the  copp^  contfuned  in  Uie  veins  to  that  which 
has  been  obtained  in  laboratories  by  galvanic  operations.  Besides 
these  veins  tme  fissares  just  described  there  is  another  dass  of  copper 
deposits.  These  consist  of  beds  of  trap  rock,  with  small  and  large  pieces 
of  copper  irregnlarly  disseminated  throngbont.  The  yield  of  these 
beds,  as  shown  by  long  <x)ntiniied  and  persevering  mining,  is  not 
sufficient  to  p^f  expenses.  At  the  dUtces  where  the  transverse 
veins  intersect  the  metaHiferons  beds/ooth  classes  of  deposits  eeem 
to  be  richer  in  metallic  contents.  The  Kewanaw  Point  copper 
district  oontains  three  mines,  namdy^  Oopper  Falls^  Garden  City 
and  the  Pfaosnix.  The  former  company  was  organised  in  184e. 
The  average  BM^nthly  prodnctaoa  is  abont  twenty  tons  of  copper, 
and  the  cost  of  its  mining  is  said  te  be  abont  $260  per  ton.  Up 
to  January  1st,  the  total  yield,  according  to  Mr.  Whitney,  was  one 
hundred  tons  ingot  coffer.  Since  that  time  the  prodnction  has 
been  as  follows: 

Lbs*  Ifineral. 

18S4 ^ ^ »^ 2ao,W0 

18W ^ V »0,W 

ISW * 974,60e 

1867 >,.  i*. 

1858 46S,(m 

1858 ,. , 684^808 

I860 ,^ 672,001 

1881 , .^ M4,000 

The  Grarden  City  Mining  Company  has  proceeded  as  follows ; 

LhB.  MinenO. 

185S, • 7,W 

1SS9 None. 

ISSO 8,815 

1861 80,788 

The  Phoenix  Mining  Company  commenced  working  in  the  &li 
of  1844,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  river.  Up  to  1864,  they  had  ob- 
tained twenty  tons  of  refined  copper,  and  since  that  time  their  re^ 
s^ts  per  year  are  as  follows  i 

VbB.  Miaerd. 

1S56 10,8« 

1S56 ,. »., 25,i45 

18W 89,861 

1858 „ , ..^ 80,008 

1859 86,11* 

I860 6M»* 

1861 ,. ^....  84,008 

Copper  has  been  used  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  first  mentioB. 
of  it  IS  made  in  the  Scriptnres,  where  it  is  referred  to  as  brass* 
Thus,  Tubal-Cain,  the  seventh  in  descent  from  Ada»,  was  "  am 
instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."    Job  tells  ns  that 
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mostlj  copper,  and  baring  been  overthrown,  and  lying  for  a  than- 
sand  years  in  fragments,  it  is  said  to  hare  taken  9^  camels  to 
carry  off  the  pieces.  The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  made  chisels  and  axes 
of  copper,  which  are  yet  found  beside  lar^  blod:8  of  granite,  half 
finished  in  the  quarries.  The  Scandinavian  M<mnds  in  Denmark 
exhibit  copper  utensils  of  very  remote  antiquity.  In  the  most 
ancient  coins  the  alloy  is,  copper  65  per  cent.,  tin  7  per  cent.,  and 
lead  28  per  cent.  The  specinc  gravity  of  copper  is  8  9-lOths^  hard 
ness,  2  f-lOOths,  beinff  the  same  as  that  of  gold  and  silver.  Its  ten- 
acity  is  next  to  that  of  iron.  A  copper  wire  one-thirteenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  will  sustain  a  weight  of  300  pounds.  Its  power 
of  conducting  heat  is  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  iron.  It  expands 
1-682  of  its  length  when  heated  from  82  deg.  to  212  deg.  F.  It 
melts  at  a  temperature  of  2,000  deg.  The  native  ores  of  copper 
are  very  beautiful.  The  most  prized  among  them  are,  first,  Azu- 
rite,  or  blue  carbonate  of  copper :  and  second.  Malachite,  or  the 
green  carbonate.  This  latter  is  distinguished  for  its  rich,  varie- 
gated  green  color  and  fine  texture,  admitting  of  a  very  high  polish. 
It  has  been  extensively  used  for  tables^  vases,  ornaments,  etc 
The  mines  of  Liberia  furnish  large  quantities  of  it  In  the  great 
London  exhibition  the  display  of  Malachite  from  Bussia  was  rich 
and  attractive.  A  pair  of  doors  of  this  material  measured  fourteen 
feet  five  inches  in  hight  by  seven  feet  in  width,  requiring  the  labor 
of  thirty  men,  day  and  ni^t,  for  one  prear  preceding  the  exhibition. 
Copper,  like  most  useful  minerals,  is  timversall^  distributed,  the 

greatest  portion,  until  recently,  having  been  furnished  from  Great 
ritain.  Great  quantities  are  also  found  along  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains, both  in  North  and  South  America.  The  Appalachian  range 
also  abounds  in  it.  The  mountains  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba  also 
afford  extensive  copper  mines. 

In  this  State  copper  has  been  discovered  in  JoDaviess  county, 
also  at  Mineral  roint,  Wisconsin,  where  a  vein  of  it  has  been 
worked,  but  not  profitably.  It  also  occurs  in  Southern  Illinois,  in 
several  counties,  mtersected  by  the  spurs  of  the  Ozark  Mountains. 
It  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  mineral  region  of  Mis- 
souri. In  general  the  copper  mining  interests  of  our  country  have 
not  yet  been  developed.  Until  quite  recently  we  have  iinported  it 
at  a  very  heavy  expense.  This  we  will  do  no  longer.  Lake  Su- 
perior will  afford,  as  we  have  seen,  millions  of  doUaS'  worth  annu- 
ally for  thousandB  of  years,  so  that,  with  our  own  resources  and 
home  industry,  we  can  have  our  noble  Ship  of  State  not  only  iron- 
clad but  copperA)oUomed. 


CLAYS. 

Clays  are  among  the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  our  minerals. 
They  enter  into  every  variety  of  service,  and  have  been  used  from 
the  earliest  antiquity.    They  are   also  imiversally  distributed. 
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The  term  clay  is  applied  to  certain  compounds  of  silex  aad  alumina, 
which  are  depositea  in  water — saline  or  fresh — in  every  part  oi  the 
globe.  It  is  a  tine  sediment  or  precipitation,  and  forms  in  beds  a 
tough,  plastic,  laminated  substance,  which  can  be  moulded  into 
any  shape,  which  it  retains  when  dry.  When  partly  fused  it  ac- 
quires the  characteristics  of  glass,  and  hence  is  used  instead.  The 
elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  clays  are  chiefly  two, 
already  named.  But  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  oxide  of  iron,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  alkalies,  are  present,  they  have  a  peculiar  color, 
according  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  above  materials  would 
indicate.  The  materials  of  which  clay  is  composed  have  been  de- 
rived from  tlie  disintegration  of  the  oldest  rocks,  and  most  clay 
beds  of  the  present  time  are  simply  decomposed  masses  of  granite. 
Granite  is  composed,  as  is  well  known,  of  three  minerals---quartz, 
feldspar  and  mica,  the  two  former  being  soluble  in  water,  in  which 
state  they  are  united  with  alumina.  They  are  found  also  in  solu- 
tion in  all  waters,  from  which  results  the  useful  compound  which 
is  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 

The  following  analysis  of  several  specimens  of  fire  clays  will 
show  their  construction,  and  will  indicate  the  amount  of  each  ele- 
ment present,  silica  and  alumina  being  the  largest  portions.  The 
figures  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  indicate  the  number  of  the  specimens  analyzed  : 


Substances. 

1 

51.10 

81.85 

4.68 

1.46 

1.54 
10.47 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

r 

Silioa 

47.(6 

29.60 
9.18 
1.84 

0.71 
12.01 

48.55 

80.25 

4.06 

1.66 

1.91 
10.67 

€1.11 
80.40 
4.91) 
1.76  f 

'iiiii** 

71.28 
17.75 

2.48 1 

2.80) 
C.94 

88.29 

8.10 
1.88 

2.99  1 
8.64 

69.25 

Alominft 

17.90 

Oxide  of  iron 

2.97 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Water  and  organic  matter 

1.80 
7.68 

The  common  names  given  to  this  article  varv  according  to  its 
uses.  The  common  clay  of  our  soils  is  generally  minglea  with  a 
proportion  of  sand.  In  its  natural  state  it  absorbs  large  quantities 
of  water,  which,  when  heated,  is  driven  off,  the  mass  being  dimin- 
ished in  bulk.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  clays  shrink  bv  heat, 
and  as  it  shrinks  in  equal  measures  with  equal  degrees  of  heat,  it 
has  been  used  as  a  thermometer  in  measuring  heat  of  great  inten- 
sity. When  pure  it  will  bear  the  most  intense  heat  without  melt- 
ing, and  hence  is  well  fitted  for  crucibles  and  fire  bricL  This  is 
the  only  substance  that  can  be  successfully  used  for  these  valuable 
purposes.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  iron,  lead,  tin  and  the  useM 
minerals,  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  have  clays  to  serve  as  melting 
pots,  which  are  essential  in  the  process  of  smelting.  When  clays 
are  impure  they  will  melt  at  a  lower  degree  of  temperature — ^the  silex 
of  the  outside  portion  turning  to  glass,  forming  what  is  called  the 
glaze.  The  most  common  clay,  distributed  everywhere,  is  denomi- 
nated hrich  day^  in  the  manufacture  of  which  it  is  extensively 
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mingled  with  sand  to  prevent  its  shrikinjg,  and  to  add,  also,  to  the 
strength  of  the  article  manufactured.  The  most  valuable  varieties 
of  clay  are  those  used  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  They  are 
called,  also,  kaolin.  We  have,  also,  potter^ %  clayy  of  which  abun- 
dant use  is  made  in  the  manufacture  of  earthern  ware  ;  also  fire 
day^  which  is  used  for  fire  brick,  crucibles  and  furnaces,  besides 
pij>e  clay,  the  use  of  which  is  known  to  everybody,  and  floating 
clay,  of  which  a  kind  of  brick  is  made,  used  in  Europe.  Kaolin  is 
derived  from  a  Chinese  word  Kaoling,  which  is  the  name  of  a  high 
ridge  in  China  where  this  mineral  is  obtained.  Its  composition  is 
alumina,  44  parts;  silica,  41  parts;  water,  15  pans. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  at  least,  that  the  great  law  of  economy 
prevails  in  the  distribution  of  clays  and  minerals.  We  also  find 
them  underlying  nearly  every  coal  seam  with  a  single  stratum, 
varying  from  ten  inches  to  twenty  feet.  Iron  is  also  found  in  ex- 
haustless  quantities  in  the  vicinitv  of  coal  measures.  Limestone, 
too,  is  the  constant  attendant  of  days  and  coals.  Let  us  now  ob- 
serve the  combination  of  uses  to  produce  coke,  or  desulphurized 
coal.  Clay  is  necessary  for  the  furnaces  or  ovens  because  it  re- 
tains its  form  and  will  not  melt.  It  is  also  indispensable  in  con- 
structing cupolas  of  iron  furnaces.  It  is  also  neediul  (being  mingled 
with  sand)  to  make  the  mould  for  castings,  giving  permanence 
and  finish  to  the  matrix  in  which  all  cast  iron  lorms  and  figures 
are  made.  Lime  is  indispensable  as  a  flux  in  furaaces,  to  carry 
off  as  scorise  or  sla^,  the  impurities  in  smelting  ore?.  Hence,  in 
mineral  districts  this  wonderfal  combination  of  clays,  coals,  lime 
and  iron  is  indispensable — all  uniting  to  produce  articles  of  iron 
.manufacture  which  are  of  greatest  need  to  the  human  race.  It 
would  be  deeply  interesting  to  our  readers  to  learn  the  chemical 
laws  by  which  the  above  named  materials  are  rendered  so  use- 
fiil  in  the  arts.  It  would  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  mutual 
dependence,  which  is  quite  as  apparent  in  the  natural  as  in  the 
•moral  world.  It  would  also  show  that  each  of  the  great  mineral  forma- 
tions is  crowdcil  to  excess  with  utilities  for  man,  only  a  portion  of 
which  we  may  presume  to  have  thus  far  discovered.  Clays,  in  their 
natural  state,  are  impervious  to  water,  and  for  this  reason,  when 
deep  borings  are  made  through  extensive  clay  or  argillaceous  beds 
we  nave  artesian  wells,  the  water  rising  in  the  orifice  made  through 
the  clay,  which  had  kept  it  back.  It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  all 
portions  of  the  country  are  dotted  with  swamps  or  wet  places,  the 
ground  being\underlaid  with  clay,  and  the  immediate  region  being 
depressed.  The  waters  are  thus  retained,  giving  rise  to  aqueous 
vegetation,  peat,  etc.  Now  cut  through  the  clay  bed,  laterally  or 
vertically,  and  the  swamp  becomes  dry  ground.  All  peat  swamps 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  manner  above  described  ;  and,  as  all 
our  coal  fields  or  basins  were  once"  extensive  swamps,  filled  with 
the  exuberant  v^egetation  of  tropical  forests,  we  may  infer  the  im- 
portant oflBce  performed  by  our  clay  beds  in  the  construction  of 
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those  wondei*fiil  treasures,  the  great  coal  deposits  of  our  country. 
In  proof  of  this  important  position  the  reader  need  only  remember 
that  99  100  of  all  our  coal  fields  are  concave  or  basin  shaped,  and 
are  underlaid  with  clay — the  very  conditions  necessary  to  have 
produced  ancient  swamps,  filled  with  the  magnificent  flora  of  the 
coal  period. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery,  from  our  own  clays,  has  been  c^ried 
on  quite  extensively,  and  is  now  attracting  considerable  attention. 
Several  establishments,  on  an  extensive  sSile,  are  in  active  opera- 
tion. The  largest  of  these  is  at  Peoria,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  for  the  American  Pottery  Company.  We  recently 
visited  these  works,  and,  were  delighted  to  see  varieties  and  styles 
of  crockery  equaling  the  beauty  aid  finish  of  imported  ware.  The 
pleasure  was  not  hirfitened  by  the  refiection  that  our  people  will 
persist  in  sending  abroad  and  paying  annually  millions  of  dollars 
in  three-fold  prices  for  the  same  or  inferior  articles. 

In  Southern  Illinois  we  have  the  greatest  variety  of  valuable 
clays  for  all  purposes.  An  extensive  deposit  of  light  pure  clay 
occurs  near  Mound  City,  adjacent  to  the  Grand  Chain,  as  it  is 
called,  on  the  Ohio  Biver.  It  has  a  light  yellow  color  and  pro- 
duces beautiful  ware.  The  proprietor  of  the  pottery  works  at 
Mound  City,  Mr.  H.  Hainer,  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  great 
variety  of  ware,  and  coating  or  lining  each  article  with  a  uniform 
thickness  of  glass.  This  result  or  discovery  is  very  desirable,  es- 
pecially in  fruit  jars,  which  was  the  leading  article  of  the  estab- 
liBhment. 

The  range  of  mountains  running  across  Southern  Illinois  is  in- 
terspersed with  beds  of  clay,  or  kaolin — that  is,  such  clays  as  will 
produce  the  finest  qualities  of  crockery.  We  have  visited  many  of 
these  deposits,  some  tinged  with  delicate  hues,  and  others  almost 
pure  white.  These  will  prove  at  no  distant  day,  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  enterprising  manufacturer. 

A  considerable  nimiber  of  these  kaolin  beds,  have  been  discov- 
ered near  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cobden 
and  Anna,  which  are  eligible  situations  for  manufacturers  of  this 
new  and  important  traffic  in  our  State. 

A  peculiar  clay  has  been  found  at  Utica,  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.  R.  B., 
which  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pti'atum  several  feet  in  thickness,  occurring  in  the  Silurian 
series  of  rocks.  It  is  burned  as  lime,  simj^y  to  expel  volatile 
organic  matter,  water,  etc.  The  same  stratum  occurs  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  under  similar  conditions. 

It  was  our  design  in  this  brief  notice  simply  to  call  attention  to 
this  important  item  of  our  mineral  wealth,  of  which  so  little  is 
known  oy  our  fellow  citizens. 
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LIME. 


We  seldom  estimate  the  wealth  of  onr  country  in  the  most 
common  of  the  great  values  bestowed  upon  us.  He  who  would 
write  of  the  air,  or  water,  or  of  the  soils,  must  possess  brilliancy 
of  diction,  as  well  as  great  knowledge,  it  he  expects  to  detain  our 
attention  long  upon  themes  so  common.  It  is  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  always  present  with  us  that  we  are  willing  to  continue 
in  Ignorance  of  the  simplest  materials  of  our  national  wealth  and 
independence.  We  generally  say  "of  course"  to  all  facts  and 
statements  up^n  such  subjects,  and  are  more  curious  to  Team  the 
composition  of  aerolites  than  the  wonderful  construction  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Lime,  or  limestone,  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  In  the  Mississippi  valley  it  is  the  prevailing  rock,  and 
in  Illinois  it  makes  up  nineteen  twentieths  of  all  our  series  of  rock 
formations.  We  can  sav  of  our  noble  State  what  may  sometimes 
be  said  of  a  grand  palace,  that  its  foundations  were  laid  with 
marble.  Limestone  is  a  combination  of  several  common  elements. 
It  is  made  of  carbon,  oxygen  and  a  metal  called  calcium.  The 
two  fonner  are  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  the  latter  is  of  the 
earth,  but  it  is  not  found,  except  in  union  with  other  elements. 
The  three  elements  already  mentioned,  by  the  operation  of  the 
geological  forces  and  chemical  agencies  have  been  brought  together 
m  vast  quantities,  giving  us  a  material  which  i3  crowded  full  of 
uses.  It  is  called,  in  scientific  language,  carbonate  of  lime,  a  term 
which  explains  its  composition.  The  common  names  are,  marble, 
freestone,  limestone,  etc.,  etc.  In  geology  terms  are  applied  to  it 
which  are  derived  from  the  peculiar  fossils  or  animal  remains  con- 
tained in  it.  Thus  the  great  stratum  or  layer  of  limestone  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  is  termed  Niagara  limestone,  because  it 
contains  tne  same  or  similar  fossils  as  are  found  in  the  great  beds 
at  Niagara  Falls.  Trenton  limestone,  which  abounds  largely,  was 
named  from  Trenton  Falls,  when  it  was  first  examined  and  its 
peculiar  fossils  determined.  We  have  also  other  n^es,  viz: 
Galena,  Biirlin^on  and  St.  Louis  limestone —all  indicating  peculiar 
species  of  fossil  remains  found  in  the  rocks  at  or  near  those  locali- 
ties. Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  process  of  forming 
the  layers  or  shales  of  limestone  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
nature.  It  goes  on  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  oceans  and  seas.  Let  us  understand  first  that  calcium, 
which  is  the  metallic  base  of  lime,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  exists 
in  vast  quantities  in  the  ocean.  Then,  at  the  surface,  the  waters 
are  swept  over  by  an  atmosphere  containing  carbon  and  oxygen, 
the  other  two  elements  which  unite  with  calcium,  forming  a  wiite 
powder,  which  is  then  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  Like  myriacis 
of  snow-flakes  falling  upon  tne  earth,  so  this  oceanic  snow-storm, 
or  snow-fall,  descends  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  watery  wastes. 
These  accumulations  continue  until  great  depths  of  this  material 
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are  distributed  over  a  krge  area,  and  as  tbey  are  heavily  pressed 
by  the  mass  of  waters  above  they  become  compact.  A^es  after- 
ward, when  the  waters  are  gathered  together  iu  another  place  and 
the  dry  land  appears,  these  sediments  Itocome  what  is  called  lime- 
stone, the  subject  of  our  sketch.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  this  process 
the  means  by  which  shells  and  all  spepies  of  life  in  the  waters  be- 
<x>me  imbedded  in  lime  rock.  Our  great  limestone  beds  thus 
become,  themselves,  complete  museums,  containing  the  entiro 
series  of  animal  existence  which  sported  in  the  waters  during  iha 
period  required  for  the  extensive  lime  sediments.  It  is  thought 
oy  some  writers  that  the  lime  deposits  in  the  oceanic  waters  are 
^eatly  facilitated  by  the  action  of  the  myriads  of  insects,  or  mi- 
<a:o8Copic  animals,  which  abound  in  the  seas.  This  explains  their 
economy  in  the  ^eat  work  of  world  building,  and  shows  that  the 
Creator  employs  the  humblest  means  to  accomplish  the  grandest 
results. 

The  uses  of  lime  are  so  obvious  as  not  to  need  remark  here ; 
these  are  not  so  interesting  now  as  the  processes  for  preparing  it 
However,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  for  building  ana  agncul- 
tural  purposes — for  cements,  ornaments  and  monuments,  is  quite 
astonishing.  The  farmer  must  have  it  diffused  through  every 
acre  of  his  farm,  or  his  crops  will  fail ;  with  it  he  must  build  the 
foundation  of  his  house  and  make  the  interior  walls  like  stone; 
from  it  his  own  bones  are  made — here  we  may  say  that  lime  gives 
a  man  atamdvag  in  society.  In  this  view  a  certain  chemist  has  well 
said  that  a  man  is  simply  twentv-five  pounds  of  lime  distributed 
through  four  pails  of  water.  From  it  mth  mysterious  fingers, 
myri^  of  animals  dwelling  in  the  sea  build  their  houses  and  or- 
nament them  with  all  the  tints  of  the  clouds  and  flowers.  The 
statuary  carves  it  into  history,  and  gives  as  in  imperishable 
forms  tne  h^oes  of  the  past;  and  at  last  man  passes  away  leaving 
a  limestone  tablet  to  mark — often  a  few  years — a  «mall  deposit  w 
like  material  below-  To  give  our  paper  a  more  practical  turn,  we 
may  refer  to  the  ecoaomy  of  lime-Darning,  or  preparing,  which  is 
done  in  kilns,  which  ara  of  two  kinds,  perpetual  and  intermittent; 
the  former  being  chiefly  used  at  present,  the  following  statistics 
taken  from  the  American  Encyclopedia,  will  answer  our  purpose 
l)etter  than  any  extended  description : 

"The  product  of  lime  to  the  fuel  consumed  is  v<ery  variable;  the 
difference  being  chiefly  due  to  the  different  kilns  and  methods  of 
burning.  The  intermitteat  kilns  of  the  Pyuennees  in  the  form  of 
a  truncated  cone,  produce  by  measure  1  of  lime  to  2^  of  wood. 
The  perpetual  kilns  of  Littry  produce  1  <>f  lime  with  0:36  of 
bituminous  coal.  The  product  oi  the  Hastings  perpetual  kiln  was 
about  1  of  lime  to  0:30  of  best  coal.  If  the  Ml  beneflt  of  the  fuel 
be  obtained,  the  consumption  should  be  1-10  the  weight  of  dry 
wood,  or  if  coal,  43-1000  of  the  weight  of  the  lime.  There  is  still, 
therefore,  great  waste  ^of  foel  on  the  quantity  theoretically  required. 
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Tke  spediic  mritj  of  limestone  is  redueed  bj  bnrnuig,  from  f  to 

Sy  ana  the  y^Ame  dt  10  to  20  per  cent  A  cnbic  toot  of  Baders* 
orf  limeBtone,  wei^iing  98  pounds  was  reduced  by  burning  to  4& 
pounds,  and  stones  weighing  100  pounds^  and  oceupyisg  a  space 
lepresented  by  209  were  found  after  burning  to  be  iwuced  to  18S 
wl  bulk.'* 

The  cheanness  of  lime  for  agricultural  pirposts  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  sketeh  of  its  manufacture  at  Hav^^traw,  on  the 
Hudson  Eiver:  "The  ledges  of  limestone  form  the  river  differ 
and  agamst  these  are  built  fifty-nine  kilns,  capable  of  producing 
daily  250  bushels  each,  of  slaked  lime,  or  125  bushefe  of  quick- 
lime. Of  this  number,  tweaty-five  are  kept  in  constant  operation,, 
making  from  6000  to  7000  bushels  per  day.  The  kilns  are  built 
in  pairs,  each  pair  discharging  into  one  ardi.  The  fuel  is  mixed 
ihist  and  pea  coals  costivg  about  $2  per  ton.  A  ton  bums  200 
bushels  of  slaked  Ume,  thus  making  tne  cost  of  fuel  one  cent  per 
bushel.  The  whole  expense  per  100  bushels  does  not  exceed 
$2  35.  It  sells  readily  at  $3  5%  which  is  seven  cents  per  bushel 
ior  quicklime." 
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ON  THE  CDLTUKE  AMD  MANAGEMENT  OF  TOBACCO. 


By  Ik  J.  Bba^tord,  PrtsidenI  of  tbe  KentiKkj  Stale  Agricvltora)  Sbeietj. 


The  snccess  of  a  growing  crop  of  tobacco  depending  much  upon 
early  planting,  the  selection  oi  snch  situations  far  plant  beds  as 
will  insure  a  proper  exposure  to  the  sun,  is  all  important.  The 
eastern  or  southern  slopes  of  hills,  near  their  base,  afford  the  best 
locations,  the  beds  so  situated  being  free  from  sobbing,  and  the 
-warmth  of  the  sun  greater  than  upon  fiat  surface.  Kegard  should 
also  be  had  to  the  imaracter  of  the  soil.  It  should  be  sufficiently 
dose  to  render  it  retentive  of  moisture,  and  yet  contain  sand 
enough  to  give  it  quickness ;  made  earths  and  puffy  soils  are  unfit, 
being  both  too  and  and  liable  to  heave.  Beds  prepared  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  require  more  burning  than  those  at  a  later 
period.  There  is  but  little  danger  of  buminff  too  hard,  however, 
at  any  time,  as  the  plants  generally  succeed  best  upon  the  beds 
most  thoroughly  burned,  .^iiter  the  beds  are  thus  burnt  and  cooled 
off,  they  are  dug  up  witii  a  comm(»[i  sprouting  hoe  to  a  depth  suf- 
ficient to  afford  the  plant  a  loose  soil  in  which  to  extend  its  roots. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  leave  the  surface  soil  as  mndi  on  top,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  bed,  as  possible,  as  the  young  plants  wiD 
take  a  quicker  and  better  growth.  After  the  bed  is  well  pulver- 
ized by  hoeing  and  raking,  the  seed  mixed  with  dry  ashes  are  to 
be  sowed  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  surface,  at  the  ratio  of  a 
common  table  spoonful  to  every  eighty  square  yards,  (cubic  mea- 
sure,) the  bed  lightly  raked  over  or  troddfen  evenlv  with  the  feel 
and  well  covered  with  Imish,  on  which  there  should  be  no  leaves, 
and  protected  frona  the  intrusion  of  stock.  So  soon  as  the  young 
plants  attain  the  size  of  a  dollar  the  brush  may  be  removed — if  the 
weather  is  dry  the  brash  naay  be  suffered  to  remain  to  advantage, 
and  when  removed  taken  off  in  the  evening.  "With  seasonable 
weather,  the  plants  will  soon  be  large  enough  for  transplanting. 

The  land  designed  tor  the  crop  should  be  fertile — if  not  naturallv 
BO,  shonld  be  made  so  by  manuring.  Any  common  manure  will 
answer  a  valuable  purpose,  tobacco  being  a  plant  that  delights  in 
a  rich  soil.  The  landT  should  be  deeply  ana  thoroughly  plowed, 
whenever  practicable,  in  the  fall  or  winter.    In  tiiis  £ere  is  a  two- 
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fold  advantage:  iBt,  It  destroys  many  insects  that  injare  or  de- 
stroy the  yoang  plant  2d.  It  renders  the  land  more  triable  and 
more  easily  caltivated.  As  ttie  season  approaches  for  planting  out 
the  weed  (which  is  here  from  May  to  J  ulyO  ^^®  ^^^^  should  be 
plowed  again  and  kept  clean.  It  is  then  to  be  laid  off  with  a  plow 
three  and  a  half  feet  one  way  and  three  feet  the  other,  and  a  small 
hill  made  in  or  on  the  check  as  may  be  preferred,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  plant.  The  hill  should  be  raised  a  little  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  the  surface — the  size  of  the  bill  being  a  matter  of 
fancy  with  the  planter,  and  not  regarded  as  a  matter  of  consequence 
in  general,  do  soon  as  the  plants  have  attained  a  sufficient 
size  for  transplanting,  they  may  be  drawn  from  the  bed  and  placed 
on  the  hills  whenever  there  is  moisture  enough  to  prevent  their 
dying.  This  is  generally  done  after  a  shower ;  but  should  the 
land  DC  very  wet,  it  is  best  to  wait  until  it  dries  or  settles  some,  as 
the  plant  will  do  better  set  when  the  land  is  not  too  wet  The 
plant,  if  it  survives  the  transplanting,  will  soon  commence  grow- 
ing, and  requires  no  attention  until  the  weeds  and  grass  begin  to 
make  their  appearance,  and  must  be  subdued  by  the  plow  and  hoe. 
Should  the  earth  beecom  hard  about  the  plant,  or  the  liill  should  be 
lightly  scraped  with  a  hoe.  This  will  greatly  promote  the  growth 
of  the  plant  When  the  plant  becomes  large  enough,  the  bottom 
or  plant  leaves  may  be  broken  off.  This  is  called  pruning,  fmd 
the  land  may  then  be  deeply  and  thoroughly  plowed,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  the  plant  hilled  up  by  fol- 
lowing with  hoes,  and  throwing  the  loose  sou  around  it  In  land 
that  has  been  kept  clean,  this  may  be  the  last  plowing;  the  weeds 
and  bushes  may  be  kept  down  with  the  hoe,  should  any  appear. 

When  the  plant  is  large  enough  to  top,  the  leaves  nearest  the 
ground  are  to  be  broken  off  and  me  bud  taken  out,  leaving  on  the 
stalk  the  number  designed  for  the  plant  The  number  of  leaves, 
as  was  remarked  about  the  size  of  the  hill,  is  much  a  matter  of 
fancy,  yet  it  has  more  to  do  in  forming  the  future  character  of  the 
tobacco  than  most  planters  seem  apprised  of.  Experience  has  fully 
demonstrated  that  ten  leaves  are  sufficient  for  a  plant,  and  this  is 
almost  a  universal  practice  among  our  best  planters.  The  first 
plants,  if  the  crop  has  grown  off  unevenly,  may  be  placed  to  twelve 
leaves ;  the  next  topping  may  be  ten,  and  as  the  season  advances, 
the  number  may  be  lessened,  as  the  appearance  of  the  crop  and 
season  indicate.  This  will  insure  more  uniformity  in  matnnng  of 
the  crop,  saves  much  labor,  and  adds  to  the  value  of  the  crop,  ma- 
king it  more  uniform  in  quality.  At  this  stage  of  the  crop  the  care 
and  attention  of  the  planter  is  almost  constant^  required  to  keep  off 
the  worms  and  other  insects  which  prey  upon  it,  and  in  breaking  off 
the  suckers  which  soon  ^pear  upon  the  stalk  at  every  leaf.  Ample 
employment  may  be  horded  to  every  idler  about  the  premises. 

As  the  plant  approaches  maturity,  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  as- 
sumes a  stiff,  slick,  and  motley  appearance,  which  the  most  unprac- 
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ticed  eye  will  readily  detect.*  Should  the  weather  be  favorable, 
(viz:  dry)  the  first  ripe  plants  may  be  permitted  to  remain  stand- 
ing imtil  a  sufficient  quantity  is  matured  to  satisfy  the  planter  in 
tnakinp^  a  regular  cutting.  If,  however,  the  weather  be  unpropi- 
tious,  it  is  best  to  cut  as  fast  as  it  matures,  as  it  is  subject  to  injury 
under  snch  circumstances  if  suffered  to  remain  top  long.  The  har- 
vesting of  the  crop  is  an  important  period  in  its  cultivation,  and 
neglect  iipon  the  part  of  the  planter  will  bring  loss  in  its  future 
vaRie.  la  cutting  the  plant,  a  sharp  knife  is  to  be  used,  and  the 
stalk  to  be  split  about  half  its  length,  taking  care  not  to  break  the 
leaves  or  otherwise  injuring  them,  and  the  plant  to  be  set  with  the 
but  of  the  stalk  up,  exposea  to  the  sun.  So  soon  as  the  plant  is 
wilted  enough  to  handle  without  breaking,  they  should  be  taken 
up  and  laid  in  a  heap  of  seven  to  nine  in  a  place,  being  governed 
by  their  size,  and  hung  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  being  scorched 
by  the  sun.  The  after  part  of  tne  day  is  best  for  cutting;  there 
is  less  danger  of  getting  the  plant  sunburnt.  The  sticKS  upon 
which  the  plants  are  hung  are  small  pieces  of  timber  four  feet  long, 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  support  the  plants.  These  are  taken  to  the 
barn  on  a  cart  or  wagon  after  receiving  the  plants,  or  may  be 
placed  upon  scaffolds  in  the  fields,  at  the  option  of  the  planter.  If 
the  weather  is  fair,  it  is  best  to  sun  it,  as  it  aids  the  curing,  and 
adds  to  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  leaf  after  it  is  cured. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  place  the  sticks  too  close,  if  the  weather 
be  damp  and  warm,  as  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the  plant.  After 
remaining  on  the  scaffold  a  few  days  it  becomes  yellow,  or  assumes 
the  color  of  a  leaf  in  autumn ;  it  must  then  be  carried  to  the  barn 
or  curing  house,  and  placed  away,  keepinoj  the  sticks  far  enough 
apart  to  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air  tnrough  them.  If  the 
weather  is  wet,  it  is  best  to  take  the  plants  to  the  house  at  once, 
and  let  the  yellowing  process  take  place  in  the  house  rather  than 
risk  the  changes  in  tne  weather,  as  rain  is  always  injurious  to  the 
plant  after  it  is  cut,  and  especially  so  after  it  becomes  yellow. 

The  curing  process  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  future 
value  of  the  crop,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  given  it,  a  small 
neglect  lessening  the  value  of  the  crop  seriously.  If  the  weather 
is  dry  and  the  tobacco  is  not  too  much  crowded  in  the  house,  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  assisted  by  a  small  portion  of  fire,  will  bo 
sufficient  to  effect  the  object.  If,  however,  the  weather  is  warm 
and  damp,  the  atmosphere  will  not  aid  very  materially  in  curing 
the  plant,  and  unless  firing  is  resorted  to,  the  plant  is  certain  to  be 
more  or  less  injured.  It  is  always  safer  after  a  house  is  filled  with 
green  tobacco  to  rely  upon  the  action  of  the  fire  to  a  considerable 
extent.  These  should  be  small  and  slow  at  first,  and  continued  so 
until  the  tobacco  is  clear  of  the  moisture  engendered  by  the  fire, 
is  dried  out,  and  then  increased  until  tlie  leaf  is  nearly  cured. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  fires  should  be  suffered  to  go  out,  and 
the  tobacco  be  suffered  to  come  in  case,  or  get  soft  again.    The 
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quality  of  the  article  will  be  improved  by  permitting  it  to  come  in 
case  once  or  twice  before  it  is  tboroughly  cured  in  stem  and  stalk. 
Dry  and  sound  wood  is  best  for  firing.  If  the  obiect  of  the  planter 
is  to  make  a  piebald  or  fancy  article,  care  should  be  taken  never 
to  permit  the  leaf  to  get  very  soft  during  the  curing  process ;  and 
to  make  a  really  fancy  article,  the  tobacco  must  be  thoroughly  yel- 
lowed before,  and  cured  entirely  by  fire.  This  particular  descrip- 
tion is,  however,  not  more  desirable  or  valuable  to  the  consumer, 
as  the  essential  properties  of  the  plant  are  frequently  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  the  fire.  As  a  general  thing,  it  is  better  to  cure  the 
weed  by  a  natural  process  of  air  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  where  the  planter  is  provided  with  a  suflicient  quantity  ot  room 
to  house  the  crop  without  crowding  too  dose,  the  object  can  be  at- 
tained without  the  aid  of  much  fire,  and  the  wood  and  danger  of 
burning  the  crop  saved,  and  in  some  markets  increase  the  value  of 
the  crop. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  time  when  it  is  supposed  the  planter 
has  secured  and  cured  the  crop,  we  proceed  to  give  some  directions 
in  its  future  management  and  preparation  for  market — remarking 
that  many,  after  all  their  previous  care  and  labor,  lose  its  profits  to 
a  good  extent  by  either  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  its  management, 
or  a  carelessness  which  is  inexcusable  on  their  part. 

After  the  tobacco  has  been  thoroughly  cured  in  stem  and  stalk, 
it  is  then  ready  to  commence  stripping  or  taking  the  leaves  from 
the  stalk.  In  this  process  the  plant  first  passes  through  the  hands 
of  the  most  experienced  laborer  on  the  farm,  who  takes  oflF  the  bad 
or  injured  leaves  and  ties  them  neatly  in  bundles  of  eight  or  ten. 
The  plants  that  are  thus  culled  are  given  to  others,  who  strip  off 
the  remaining  leaves,  and  tie  them  in  bands  of  six  or  eight  leaves, 
wrapping  tightly  and  neatly  with  the  tip  of  the  leaf  used  as  a  tie, 
60  as  to  form  a  head  of  one  and  a  haa  to  two  inches  in  length. 
Care  should  be  had  to  make  the  bundles  as  uniform  in  size  and 
color  as  possible,  as  it  adds  to  the  beauty  of  sample  by  which  it  is 
to  be  sold.     When  the  day's  work  is  done,  let  the  tobacco,  neatly 

f tressed  through  the  hands,  be  put  in  a  winrow  as  it  is  termed,  viz: 
aid  straight  in  a  bulk  or  pile  of  sufficient  length  to  hold  the  day 
or  two  days'  work,  and  only  the  width  of  one  bundle  and  one-half, 
reversing  each  course  so  as  to  have  the  heads  of  the  bundles  out. 
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carefully  laying  down  the  tobacco  as  it  is  straightened  and  handed 
him.  When  the  bulk  is  finished,  weigh  it  down  heavily  with  logs, 
or  some  heavy  weight  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  tobacco  does 
not  imbibe  too  much  moisture,  or  get  too  high  in  case  before  it  is 
bulked,  as  it  will  injure.  So  soon  as  the  tobacco  becomes  soft 
enough  to  handle  without  breaking,  it  may  be  put  in  bulk,  and 
should  the  stems  break  a  little  under  the  pressure  of  the  bulker's 
knee,  no  material  damage  will  be  done,  provided  the  leaf  does  not 
crumble*  A  little  attention  will  soon  teach  the  most  ignorant  the 
proper  order  for  safe-keeping.  The  tobacco  will  be  safe  in  bulk, 
and  will  wait  the  planters  convenience  to  prize  it  in  hogsheads. 

In  pr.zino:,  the  different  qualities  should  not  be  mixed,  and  if 
the  planter  has  been  careful  to  keep  them  separated,  no  trouble 
will  be  had  in  assorting  them  when  ready  to  prize.  In  packing 
in  the  hogsheads  care  should  be  taken  to  have  every  bundle 
straijght,  and  every  leaf  to  its  bundle.  From  a  well  packed  hogs- 
head^ any  bundle  may  be  drawn  without  injury  or  interruption  to 
the  others.  The  usual  way  of  packing  is  to  commence  across  the 
middle  of  the  hogshead,  placing  the  lieads  of  the  first  course  of 
bundles  about  eight  or  ten  mches  from  the  outer  edge  and  running 
the  course  evenly  across ;  the  packer  then  places  the  bundles  of 
the  next  course  in  the  same  direction,  the  heads  against  the  side 
or  edge  of  the  hogshead,  and  follow  the  circumference  until  the 
heads  of  the  two  courses  come  in  contact;  after  that  course  is 
completed,  he  finishes  the  other  side  by  placing  the  heads  against 
the  cask  as  before,  so  as  to  have  three  courses  across  the  casK,  the 
bundles  all  laid  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  next  layer  is  re- 
versed, carefully  placing  each  bundle  as  it  is  thrown  or  handed 
him.  When  fiUedit  is  subjected  to  the  press  or  screw  and  forced 
down. 

Our  hogsheads  are  from  forty-four  to  forty-eight  inches  across  the 
head,  and  fifty-eight  inches  in  length,  and  from  1,800  to  2,000 
pounds  can  be  easily  prized  in  them.  If  the  tobacco  is  large,  rich 
and  oily,  the  harder  it  is  pressed  the  better,  and  the  better  price 
it  commands.  These  remarks  are  particularly  applicable  to  those 
heavy  descriptions  of  tobacco  known  in  Virginia  as  heavy  shipping 
leaf,  and  in  tne  West  as  Olarksville  tobacco,  where  the  soil  and 
climate  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  this  description 
of  tobacco.  In  climates  not  so  well  adapted  and  soil  of  a  diflterent 
character,  /the  same  variety  of  the  weed  will  assume  a  diff'erent 
character,  being  of  a  finer  or  coarser  texture,  as  the  case  may  be, 
light  and  bulky,  and  destitute  of  oil  and  substance.  Tobacco  of 
this  description  should  be  managed  as  before  directed,  but  prized 
lightly  in  the  casks  so  as  to  admit  of  a  free  and  open  leaf,  such 
being  mostly  required  for  cigar  leaf. 

The  writer  has  been  a  close  observer  of  tobacco  sales  for  several 
years,  and  has  seen  a  difference  of  two  to  five  dollars  per  cwt.  pro- 
duced in  crops  grown  on  adjoining  farms,  cultivated  in  the  same 
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manner,  and  sold  on  the  same  day.  The  buyer  must  take  the  to- 
bacco as  it  comes  from  the  planters  hands ;  he  can  use  only  a  cer- 
tain part  of  it  per  day.  That  in  safe  condition  he  can  keep  for  fu- 
ture use,  and  is  always  willing  to  pay  for  it  fall  market  rates ;  that 
out  ot  condition  he  must  keep  until  he  can  use  it ;  and,  if  he  coq- 
eiders  his  interest,  buys  at  what  it  will  be  woilh  to  him  when  he 
shall  be  ready  to  work  it  up,  thereby  throwing  on  the  planter  the 
injury  and  loss  in  the  tobacco  from  the  time  of  purchase  to  that  of 
manufacturing.  This  loss  is  considerable.  The  planter  has  to  bear 
it ;  it  is  right  that  he  should.  He  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  the 
manufacturer ;  if  he  feels  like  doing  so,  let  him  come  here  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  and  walk  into  one  of  our  large  factories,  and 
take  a  look  at  a  hogshead  then  being  pulled  up,  bearing  his  own 
name  on  its  head,  wmchhe  sold  in  the  spring.  We  presume  he 
would  then  feel  rather  more  sympathy  than  blame  for  the  manufac- 
turer, and  congratulate  himself  that  he  and  that  tobacco  parted  long 
ago.  But  planters  can  remedy  this  evil.  It  is  useless  for  them  to 
tfdk  about  bad  seasons  for  striking,  bad  winds,  cold  winds,  too  much 
or  too  little  rain,  &c.  This  will  not  exonerate  them  from  the  duty 
they  owe  themselves.  These  bad  seasons  are  not  universal.  They 
do  not  affect  every  planter;  when  they  do  we  shall  believe  them. 
There  are  planters  who  always  manage  their  crops  properly,  in  defi- 
ance of  too  much  season,  too  little  season,  or  any  season  at  all. , 
They  are  men  of  reputation  as  planters,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to 
sustain  it.  Examine  their  crojjs  year  after  year,  and  they  will  inva- 
riably be  found  in  good  condition,  and  will  always  bring  the  high- 
est prices. 

All  U^ht  Tobacco  should  be  fdr  dried  instead  of  drying  by  fire, 
if  possible,  and  if  fired  it  should  be  with  furnaces  or  large  stoves, 
as  the  smoke  injures  the  taste  of  fine  cutting  or  manufacturing  To- 
bacco. 

Augusta,  February  2,  1863. 
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ON  HEMP  CULTURE. 


By  L.  J.  Bradford,  President  of  the  Kentucky  State  Agricultural  Society. 


The  culture  of  Hemp  is  an  interest  of  great  and  growing  im- 
portance in  the  great  W  est.  Its  production  heretofore  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  but  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  given  the  subject 
the  least  attention,  that  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
have  vast  advantages  over  the  two  named  States  in  its  production. 
Many  writers  have  advanced  the  idea  that  Hemp,  like  Cotton, 
could  not  be  grown  by  free  white  labor ;  and  that  its  production 
would,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  confined  to  the  slave  States. 
Nothinff  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  climate  the  very  best 
adapted  to  Hemp  growth,  is  found  far  north  of  the  home  of  the 
negro,  and  where  he  would  absolutely  perish  from  the  effects  of 
climate.  Hot,  short,  (juick,  forcing  seasons  of  growth,  just  such  as 
the  region  referred  to  actually  possesses,  are,  of  all,  best  adapted 
to  the  plant-growth  of  this  great  staple,  and  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  tne  named  States  willbe  as  noted  Hemp  producing  States  as 
Kentuebjr  and  Missouri  ever  were. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  our  census  returns.  Hemp  and  Flax 
have  been  confounded,  but  it  may,  however,  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  growth  and  preparation  of  Hemp  is  so  far  bdow  the  actual 
consumption  of  the  country  as  to  assure  the  Iowa  agriculturist  of 
a  continued  good  demand  and  paying  nrices  for  many  years  to  come  j 
and  the  experience  of  Kentuckjr  and  Missouri  has  nillv  proven  that 
the  production  even  of  an  inferior  staple  has  been  and  is  yet  remu- 
nerative. The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  American 
Hemp  is  almost  exclusively  what  is  technically  called  derm  rotted^ 
that  IS,  spread  upon  the  surfiu^  of  the  earth  and  there  rotted  by 
the  slow  process  of  the  elements.  France  grows  more  Hemp  than 
Flax  for  the  linen  manufacture,  and  the  finer  grades  of  cordage  and 
twines.  The  fibre  is  greatly  superior  to  American,  from  the  fact 
that  her  climate  is  of  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  portion 
of  this  country  that  grows  Hemp,  and  the  ftirther  fact  that  she  has 
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abundant  supplies  of  pure  soft  water  for  steeping  in  tte  rotting 
process  f  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Russian  production.  The  soil  of 
Kentucky  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  plant  as  any  in 
Europe  or  America,  but  there  her  Sclaptedness  ends ;  her  general 
temperature  is  too  high  and  she  is  entirely  destitute  of  water  of 
the  proper  quality  for  the  steeping  process ;  hence  all  attempts  to 
furnish  our  JMavy  from  tliis  State  nave  been  failures,  notwithstand- 
ing that  department  has  offered  great  inducements  to  her  growers 
to,  water-rot.  Iowa  has  certainly  a  climate  moch  colder  than  Ken- 
tucky, and  pure  soft  water  in  her  small  lakes  and  streams  without 
limit,  and  most  certainly  a  soil  equal  in  fertility  to  any  on  the 
globe.  Why  may  not  then  her  enterprising  people  reach  forth 
tneir  hands  and  lay  hold  of  this  prize,  so  weU  adapted  to  her  soil, 
climate  and  situation.  In  the  process  of  dew-rotting,  the  fibre, 
especially  in  warm  climates,  is  materially  deteriorated,  and  in  some 
cases  so  far  injured  as  to  produce  a  very  low  grade  of  lint,  unfit 
for  anything  but  the  very  coarsest  and  lowest  grades  of  bagging. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  exjjosed  to  the  dew  process  in  open 
wet  winters  in  Kentucky,  thus  proving  that  the  true  Hemp  latitude 
is  north  of  this  State,  Cold  snowj  winters,  on  the  contrary,  uni- 
versally produce  an  improved  quaUty  of  lint,  always  brighter  and 
stronger. 

CULTUBE  OP  6BSD. 

The  first  step  in  Hemp  culture  is  the  production  rf  good  sound 
plump  seed.  Land  intended  for  seed  must  be  in  good  tilth  and 
well  prepared  for  planting  by  early  corn-planting.  It  should  be 
laid  off  m  straight  rows  four  feet  apart  each  way  and  planted  in 
hills,  seven  or  eight  seeds  to  the  hilL  The  same  rules  observed  for 
cultivating  com  will  apply  in  the  after  culture  of  Hemp  seed.  When 
the  plants  reach  six  or  eight  inches  high,  they  should  be  thinned 
to  from  three  to  four  plants.  Hemp  pwmts  are  divided  into  what 
the  farmers  call  male  and  female,  the  fonner  producing  the  pollen 
or  impregnating  powder,  the  latter  bearing  the  seed.  A  very  litde 
observation  will  enable  the  growers  to  distinguish  between  them. 
As  soon  as  they  can  be  distinguished,  the  male  should  be  drawn 
up  bv  the  root,  except  here  and  there  a  solitary  plant  left,  that  the 
female  plants  may  be  properly  impregnated.  The  female  is  to  be 
retained  until  its  seeds  are  perfected,  when  it  is  to  be  harvested  by 
cutting  at  the  ground  and  removal  to  cover.  When  cured  detadn 
the  seed  with  a  stout  stick  of  convenient  length,  winnow  and  put 
in  barrels  or  sacks,  p^ectly  dry,  out  of  the  way  of  rats  and  mice. 

PREPARATION  OF  LAND. 

The  soil  for  Hemp  must  be  a  strong  calcareous,  deep,  warm, 
loamy,  perfectly  dry  one,  deeply  and  thoroughlv  prepared  by  plow- 
ing and  cross-plowing,  until  a  fine  state  of  tilth  is  produced,  more 
or  less  according  to  its  previous  condition. 
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PTTTriNQ^  JS  THB  OBOP* 

The  groimd  having  been  fitithfnlly  prepared^  ihe  grower  nmrt 
hasten  the  operation  of  seeding  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  as  the 
earlier  the  seeding,  as  a  rule,  the  heavier  the  lint  of  the  plant 
Mai^  oflf  the  land  with  a  small  plow  and  very  shallow  furrow,  or 
it  may  be  mai^ked  off  by  a  dn^  made  of  a  small  log  of  wood; 
anything  to  make  a  line  to  guide  the  sower  accuratdy ;  then  pro* 
oeed  by  hand  to  broad-cast  your  seed  evtenly  at  tke  feiB  of  nftj^ 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  as  the  mimmiimj  or  even  up  to  seventh 
pounds  as  the  maximum  quuitity,  varyii^  with  the  strength  of  the 
land ;  the  object  being  to  produce  as  thick  a  ^Wth  of  plants  as 
the  land  will  sustain.  If  the  plants  set  too  thm  on  lich  soil  thd 
stalks  will  grow  too  coarse,  producing  a  coarse  and  inferior  lint; 
on  the  contrary,  if  seeded  to  thick,  the  gl^owth  proves  so  short  as 
to  materially  affect  the  value  of  the  crop.  In  tiie  liatitude  of  the 
hemp-ffrowing  section  of  Eentucky^  the  seeding  is  mostly  done 
from  the  Ist  to  the  15th  of  April,  and  the  land  generally  plowed 
the  fall  before. 

In  Iowa,  the  seeding  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  around  proves 
to  be  in  good,  dry,  working  order;  although  the  seed  itself  seems 
very  tender  and  its  vitality  easily  affected,  and  its  gennination 
after  sowing  often  seriously  disturbed  by  unfav(»rable  circumstances^ 
yet,  when  once  above  ground  and  &iiiy  set,  no  ordinary  frosts 
that  destroy  other  vegetation,  seem  to  affect  it ;  hence,  but  little 
danger  need  be  appre£i^ended  from  late  frosts,  that  prove  so  destruc- 
tive to  conu  The  seed  being  sown,  proceed  to  oOver  them  up  with 
a  light  harrow  by  running  ooth  ways  to  seciiLre  uniform  results. 
The  shallows  the  seed  is  covered  in  a  moist  soil,  the  more  certain 
the  vegetation.  If  the  season  and  soil  be  dry,  a  somewhat  de^Msr 
covering  may  be  necessary.  Under  favorable  drcnmstances,  thl^ 
crop  m&es  its  impearance  in  a  few  days,  and  with  prc^per  sun  and 
moisture  it  rapidly  covers  the  ground.  From  seed  time  until  har- 
vest, the  laborer  has  only  to  watch  its  «dmost  mi^io  growth  froio^ 
day  to  day.  AStea^  having  once  covered  the  ground  the  crop  is 
generally  considered  safe  by  the  grower,  yet  he  is  sometimes 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Hail  storms  prove  very  destructive  to 
the  very  tender  watery  growtJi  of  the  young  hemp  plant ;  high 
winds  damage  the  yield,  but  never  entirely  destroy  the  crop  from 
seed  time  until  harvestv 

RIPENIlStJh  AND  HABVESTtKO. 

The  maturity  of  the  crop  is  indicated  by  a  change  of  color  in 
the  leaf,  it  gradually  ftiding  from  a  deep  green  to  a  paler  hue,  also 
a  shedding  of  the  leaves,  b^inning  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaves 
and  gradually  extending  up  the  stalk. 

The  male  plants  ripen  fully  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  female, 
and,  in  some  countries  Where  labor  is  worth,  next  to  nothing,  the 
male  is  first  harvested,  by  being  drawn  up  b^  the  rootsi  the  female 
—46 
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being  left  standing ;  in  onr  country  such  a  mode  of  harveetine  is 
iinpracticab^ ;  hence,  the  American  grower  must  divide  the  tune 
as  near  as  may  be,  between  the  earlier  and  later  ripening,  and  thus 
eecure'the  best  results  possible  under  the  circumstances.    The 
male  plant  is  covered  with  rery  minute  pods,  bearing  pollen,  whidi, 
at  tnaturity,  burst  and  fill  the  whole  atmosphere.    It  may  be  seen 
when  the  crop  is  stirred  by  a  brisk  breese  rising  in  immense  clouds 
and  floating  away  trom  the  field.    When  this  is  seen  in  addition  to 
the  indications  preyiously  named,  the  crop  is  ready  for  the  knifew 
This  instrument  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  perfected  by  long  expe- 
rience, and  need  not  here  be  described,  as  tlieycan  be  purchased 
in  the  hemp  region  of  Kentucky  of  almost  any  smith.      The 
ancient  manner  of  harvesting  was  by  pulling,  as*  with  flax,  but 
this  mode  has  long  since  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  hemp- 
hook,  as  the  knife  is  called.    Of  late  vears,  J.  B.  McOormick,  of 
St.  Louis,  Ho.,  and  Versailles,  Ky.,  has  patented  hemp-cutting 
machinery  as  an  attachment  to  the  HcCormidc  Reaper.      The 
writer  has  used  the  attachment  and  considers  it  a  perfect  success ; 
it  will  supersede  the  hook  in  all  level  lands,  and  must  prove  well 
adapted  to  Iowa  use.    In  Kentucky,  some  of  her  best  hemp  lands 
lie  so  rolling  and  rough  as  to  perhaps  preclude  its  use.     If  the  crop 
is  to  be  cut  with  the  hook,  the  operator  is  required  to  cut  at  one 
through  a  width  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  hemp  and  as 
dose  to  the  ground  as  possible,  spreading  his  hemp  in  his  rear,  in 
an  evten,  smooth  swath,  where  it  remains  exposed  to  the  sun^s  rays 
until  it  is  properiy  ccred  and  the  leaves  sufficiently  drited  to  de* 
tach  easily.    This  last  operation  is  sometimes  omitted  by  careless 
growers,  and  some  contend  without  injury.    The  hemp  can  be 
shocked  or  $tooked  (aa  the  yankee  would  sav)  with  more  compact- 
nesH  without  the  leaves  than  with  them,  and  any  operation  having 
an  influence  upon  the  future  security  of  the  staple  from  dampness 
or  atmospheric   influence  is  certainly  important;  the  perfect  de- 
tachment of  all  the  leaves  should  then  in  nowise  be  omitted.     No 
time  should  be  lost  after  the  stalk  is  cured  in  getting  the.  crop  np 
and  in  neat  shocks.    Every  additional  day's  exposure  to  sun,  winc^ 
rain  or  dew,  is  deteriorating  its  quality  and  subtracting  tirom  its 
quantity ;  the  brighter  the  stalks  can  be  secured  the  better.    The 
same  rules  will  i^ply  to  hemp  that  obtain  in  securing  good  hay% 
The  operator,  in  takmg  up  the  hemp,  uses  a  rude  stick  cut  from 
the  branches  of  the  nearest  tree,  about  the  length  and  weight  of  a 
hickory  walking  cane,  taking  care  to  use  a  fork  of  the  branch. 
With  this  primitive  but  very  effective  tool  he  can  rapidly  dtBlW  the 
stalks  into  bunches  of  the  proper  size  for  sheaves.     In  operating, 
he  throws  his  rude  hook  forward  its  full  length,  and  suddenly 
draws  it  towards  him,  each  nK>tion  making  a  bunch  ;  this  he  raises 
quickly  from  the  ground,  and  with  his  hook  by  a  few  well  directed 
strokes,  divests  the  plant  of  its  leavtes ;  he  then  binds  his  sheaf 
with  its  own  stalks,  and  passes  on  to  repeat  the  operation^    Other 
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laborers  follow  and  place  the  hemp  in  neat  do&e  Bho^s  of  eon- 
yenient  size,  seeoring  the  top  by  a  neat  band  mdde  of  hemp  stalks 
themselves,  after  the  manner  of  shocking  corn.  Here  it  is  suffered 
to  remain  until  the  whole  crop  is  thus  secured ;  as  soon  thcireai'ter 
as  possible,  selecting  clear  dry  weather  for  the  operation,  the 
whole  crop  is.to  be  secured  by  ricking  or  stacking. 

The  same  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  stacking  as  with  grain — 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  crop  secure  and  dry  until  the  proper 
time  for  rotting  arrives ;  in  the  latitude  of  Kentucky,  about  the 
middle  of  October  is  the  proper  time.  The  crop  must  be  retained 
in  the  rick  or  stack,  until  the  summer  heats  and  rains  hav^  passed 
and  frost  appears  instead  of  dew,  the  whole  crop  is  then  removed 
from  the  ricK  and  rehauled  back  on  the  same  ground  on  which  it 
grew,  there  to  be  spread  in  thin  swaths  for  rotting,  where  it  re- 
mains without  turning  until  properly  rotted.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  fibre  freely  parting  from  the  stdk,  and  the  dissolution  by  the 
action  of  the  elements  of  the  peculiar  substance  that  causes  it  to 
adhere  thereto.  This  stage  is  only  to  be  learned  to  perfection  by 
practical  experience,  yet  the  novice  must  have  some  information  to 
enable  him  to  begin  to  learn,  and  it  is  easily  acquired  by  any  one 
the  least  observant.  When  the  operator  finds  his  hemp  sufficiently 
rotted,  the  wooden  hook  is  again  brought  into  requisition  for  draw- 
ing once  more  the  swaths  in  convenient  bunches.  The  hemp  will 
have  lost  much  of  its  weight,  and  can  be  bunched  and  shocked 
with  less  labor  than  at  first:  besides,  at  this  last  shocking,  the  bind- 
ing is  to  be  omitted  entirley ;  the  hemp  is  to  be  carefully  and 
neatly  handled,  all  tangling  to  be  avoided,  and  placed  again  in 
neat  shocks  and  firmly  l)ound  at  the  top.  Then  comes  the  last 
and  crowning  operation — the  breaking  and  dressing  the  fibre  or 
lint  for  the  market.  The  peculiar  hva^e  to  be  used,  like  the  knife 
or  hook  for  cutting,  needs  no  description  ;  they  fgre  manufactured 
in  the  old  hemp  regions  at  a  cost  of  about  $5  each,  and  from 
long  experience  have  been  perfectly  adapted  to  the  uses  re- 
quired. The  new  beginner  would  save  time  and  money  by  order- 
ing a  sam^e  brake,  from  which  any  carpenter  can  manufacture  as 
desired.  The  crop  is  broken  in  this  climate  directly  from  the 
shock  in  the  open  field  by  the  removal  of  the  brake  from  shock  to 
shock  as  fast  as  broken.  In  Iowa,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  remove  the  rotted  hemp 
to  the  barn,  where  the  labor  of  breaking  could  be  more  certainly 
performed.  The  coldest  and  clearest  weather  is  the  best  for  this 
operation — in  fact,  ej^cess  of  dampness  in  the  atmosphere  suspends 
this  latter  altogether.  The  breakmg  process  is  laborious,  yet  more 
depends  on  the  skill  than  the  strength  of  the  laborer. 

1  have  endeavored  to  describe  the  whole  process  as  practiced 
by  the  best  growers  in  Kentucky.  The  same  mode  will  certainly 
apply  to  Iowa  up  to  the  rotting  process.  With  her  advantages, 
Bteeping  in  soft  water  is  entirely  practicable,  by  which  she  will  pro- 
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dnoe  ma  aiticle  of  wator^rotted  itemp  peibaps  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  the  highest  priced  Bossian,  which  is  fiuly  doable  tiie  Tske  of 
American  dew-rotted,  the  only  sort  produced  in  this  State.  The 
writer  is  apjn^hensiye  that  the  seasons  are  too  short  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  for  the  successful  growth  of  seed,  a  defect 
easily  remedied  by  the  purdiase  of  seeds  grown  in  more  Southern 
latitudes,  but  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  exists  in  his  mind  that  they 
can,  at  the  very  first  effort,  produce  better  hemp  than  any  territory 
South.  Time,  he  thinks,  will  demonstrate  that  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  coiapose  the  tbtjv  hxicp  bidoion  of  the 
American  continent 
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ROAD  MAKING  ON  THE  PHAIRIES  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Bj  H.  L.  BontB,  Syoftmore,  DtKdb  ooontj,  Ulinc^ 


A  distingaielied  Frendi  traveler  has  remarked  that  the  degree 
of  civilization  to  which  any  country  has  attained,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  condition  of  its  roads — ^the  savage  bein^  content  with 
a  simple  trail  through  the  forest — the  improvement  m  roads  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  improvement  of  the  nation  in  all  other  arts^ 
until  the  highly  enlightened  community  are  only  satisfied  by  being 
rapidly  transported  over  roads  of  iron,  and  with  the  speed  of  Vght- 
ning  expresses. 

This  rule,  no  doubt,  is  generally  true,  but  were  it  always  so,  we 
ahould  be  obliged  to  dass  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  ow  lUin 
nois  prairies  among  a  very  low  grade  of  barbarians,  for  more  exe-i 
crable  roads  than  many  of  ours  it  would  be  diificult  to  find,  and  a 
wis^  appropriation  by  the  State  Society  than  that  toward  the  en- 
eouragemeni;  of  improvement  in  roads  has  not  been  made.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  give  elaborate  rules  for  the  construction 
of  admirable  roads  in  a  highly  scientific  manner,  were  the  expense 
to  be  disregarded,  but  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  commit- 
tee will  require  some  short,  plain,  practical  directions  for  constructs 
ing  and  improving  the  common  highways  of  our  prairies,  and  that 
at  an  expense  which  will  be  within  the  reach  of  even  thinly  settled 
neighborhoods. 

And,  inasmuch  as  nature  has  made  us  most  excellent  roads  over 
tiie  uplands,  these  directions  will  especially  apply  to  the  lowlands 
— ^to  those  '^  sloughs  of  despond  ^  which  so  often  engulf  the  weary 
pilgrim  on  our  prairies  in  his  progress  to  the  celestial  or  ^*  any 
other"  dty. 

A  cheaply  constructed  road  over  them,  which  shall  be  passable 
at  all  times,  and  easily  kept  in  repair,  is  the  grand  desideratum  for 
our  State.  The  one  method  by  which  this  can  most  generally  b^ 
more  completely  and  thoroughly  accomplished  than  by  9ny  other, 
is  the  most  often  neglected.  It  is  to  drain  the  sUmgk.  It  oft^i 
may  be  observed  that  the  labor  of  a  road  district  for  many  years, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  hundreds  or  thoiuMOids  of  dollars^ 
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has  been  laid  ont  upon  a  turnpike,  constrncting  and  re-constructing 
it,  when  a  half  a  mile  of  ditching  would  have  rendered  the  most  of 
it  unnecessary. 

There  is  no  certainty  of  having  a  secure  and  permanent  road 
bed  constructed  from  the  soil  of  our  prairies,  where  for  any  con- 
siderable time  it  must  be  soaked  with  standing  water.  This,  then, 
is  a  rule  of  primary  importance :     If  possible,  drain  the  slough. 

The  size,  shape  and  aepth  of  the  dram  will  be  readily  determined 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  err,  it  at  all,  on  the  safe  side, 
by  having  it  too  large  and  too  deep,  rather  than  too  small.  Then 
choosing,  of  course,  a  dry  season  of  the  year,  take  a  breaking  team 
and  plow  a  series  of  furrows  parallel  with  and  on  each  side  of  the 
proposed  road  bed,  leaving  at  least  twenty-two  feet  in  width  in  the 
center,  and  untouched  by  the  plow.  Then  with  sharp  spades  cut 
up  the  thin,  tough  sods  mto  pieces  of  a  size  convenient  to  handle, 
and  throw  them  into  the  centre  of  the  road,  reserving  enough  to 
sod  over  the  sides  of  the  turnpike  when  you  have  it  raised. 

Your  ditch  may  be  extended  across  the  road,  cutting  it  at  right 
angles,  as  near  as  convenient,  and  over  it  construct  a  good  bridge, 
remembering  that  hardly  any  muddy  hollow,  however  small,  should 
be  without  its  bridge  to  prevent  the  accimialation  of  w:iter  on  either 
side. 

The  common  method  of  building  these  bridges  is  probably  as 
good  as  is  practicable.  They  are,  however,  frequently  built  too 
small,  an  extraordinary  fall  of  rain  sweeping  them  away,  and  making 
necessary  their  re-construction  at  increae^  expense. 

A  better  material  for  constructing  piers  or  abutments  than  the 
logs  usually  employed,  is  stone,  either  the  common  quarry  stone, 
or  the  boulders,  wmch  may  ^most  anywhere  be  coUeetecL  And 
it  is  highly  probaUe  that  an  ardied  bridge  of  stone  or  hard  bride 
may  prove  the  cheapest  of  all  in  the  end,  though  costing  much  the 
most  in  original  outlay.  Where  sleepers,  however,  are  used,  they 
should  be  placed  beneath  the  usual  track  of  the  wagon  wheels,  and 
the  plimk  should  be  securely  fastened  to  them.  Should  there  be 
more  than  one  current  cut  by  the  pike,  a  bridge  should  be  built  for 
each  considerable  current. 

The  bridges  having  now  been  finished,  to  return  to  the  road 
bed.  If  the  soil  should,  be  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  of  the  use  of 
a  scraper,  that  should  now  be  employed,  and  with  it  the  road  should 
be  raised  to  the  hight  to  which  the  water  could  be  expected  to  rise. 
It  the  scraper  cannot  be  used,  the  soil  must  be  thrown  on  by  hand^ 
and  it  will,  probably,  be  found  convenient,  in  order  to  procure  the 
requisite  material,  to  dig  a  parallel  ditch  each  side  the  road.  This 
ditch  should  be  two  or  three  feet  distant  from  the  base  of  the  pike,  a 
nearer  approach  rendering  it  more  liable  to  iJlow  water  to  soak 
into  the  pike.  Our  road  is,  thus  far,  a  nuiss  of  loose,  black  earth* 
Should  the  drainage  be  so  complete  that  this  need  never  be 
thoroughly  saturated,  this  will  pack  down  fuid  make  a  good  bard 
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road — ^eood  ehough.  If,  from  any  cause,  It  cannot  be  so  well 
drained  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  give  it,  in  some  way,  eoheslve- 
ness  and  solidity.  Yot  this  purpose  teams  may  now  be  sent  to  the 
nearest  grove,  and  brnsh  procured  enough  to  thickly  cover  the 
road.  It  should  be  heavy  brush,  whose  largest  limbs  should  be  an 
inch  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  should  be  laid  across  the  road, 
the  more  of  it  the  better. 

A  thin  coating  of  prairie  soil  may  now  be  thrown  on,  and  upon 
this,  if  it  can  be  found  within  a  half  a  mile,  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  of  gravel  should  be  laid.  If  it  cannot  be  procured  within  a 
short  distance,  the  soil  fi^om  the  adjoining  knoll  will  be  found  to 
answer  as  a  tolerable  substitute,  vastly  superior  to  the  muck  of  the 
low  lands ;  but,  whichever  is  put  on,  it  will  need  a  fresh  coat  for 
two  or  three  succeeding  years,  by  which  time  it  will  have  hardened 
into  as  good  a  road  as  ordinary  travel  requires.  In  thus  advising 
the  construction  of  the  main  part  of  the  pike  of  the  soil  adjoining, 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  is  wise  if  gravel  is  accessible,  by 
no  means.  A  solid  gravel  road  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  in  endu- 
rance and  permanence  is  vastly  superior  to  any  othet.  Pine  plank 
afford  an  admirable  surface  covering  for  the  road,  but  oak  are 
abominable,  warping  and  springing  from  their  places,  they  are 
rougher  than  the  corauroy  roads  of  wooded  countries,  aiid  also  ex- 
pensivev  When  the  turnpike  is  thus  completed,  it  is  well  to  lay 
the  sods  on  its  side.  This  gives  to  the  road  a  neat  appearance, 
and  also  adds  somewhat  to  its  permanency.  "When  well  rounded 
up  in  tlie  center,  to  encourage  water  to  run  off  irom  the  pikcj  we 
may  call  it  finished.  But  it  should  be  bonie  in  mind  that  in  keep- 
ing it  in  repairs  "  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  A  little  labor, 
often  applied  is  worth  more  than  a  great  deal  more  laid  out,  as  is 
too  customary,  but  once  a  year. 
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ON  THE  dREEDmQ,  HE ARINd,  GENERAL  MANAtJEMEKT  OF  AND  DISEASES 
OF  SWINE,  WtTH  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  PORi  FOR  ILARKKT. 


By  tt.  0.  SiiktB,  RMge  Fann,  VenniHon  oonntj,  tHinois. 


The  hos  is  known  all  over  the  woild,  and  is  confined  to  no  part 
in  particular.  It  belongs  to  the  same  dasa  of  animals  as  the  ele* 
phant,  tiie  rhinoceros^  etc,  the  thick-skinn^  or  Paok^dermcsk^ 

The  utility  of  the  hog  is  in  a  gre^  measure  owln^  to  its  very  re- 
markable fecundity,  Reproducing  at  one  y^ar  old  ana  bringing  ftom 
eight  to  ten  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  even  more,  and  that  twice  a 
year.  Some  man  of  lignres  has  estimated  the  produd  of  a  single 
BOW,  with  only  six  young  at  a  time,  in  ten  generations,  to  be  aboal 
6,500,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  raised  in  the  United  States  anna- 
ally  about  forty  millions  of  hogs,  which,  at  $8  per  head,  amoonts 
to  the  immense  stlm  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. If,  then,  the  hog,  or  his  management,  could  be  so  improved 
as  to  increase  his  value  one  dollar  per  head,  what  im  immense  gain 
would  accrue  to  the  farmer;  and  no  State  in  or  oUt  of  the  Union 
is  more,  or,  perhaps^  as  much  interested  as  Illinois.  I  have  not 
the  statistics  at  hand  to  show  the  figures,  but  Illinois  is  decidedly 
ahead,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  the  quality  of  her  hogB.  Illi- 
nois hogs  take  pre-eminence  in  any  market  in  the  Union,  either 
East  or  w  est. 

It  certainly  then  stands  our  farmers  in  hand  to  look  to  their  in- 
terests, and  see  that  they  have  not  only  the  best  breeds,  bat  that 
they  a^e  managed  in  the  most  profitable  manner. 

BREBDING  AND    R£ARING% 

In  the  selection  of  breeders  much  more  attention  and  considera- 
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tight  on  the  body ;  a  deep  carcass  and  sufficient  length  of  body ; 
let  the  loin  and  breast  be  broad,  the  breadth  of  the  latter  denotes 

food  room  for  the  play  of  the  luncs,  and  consequently  a  free, 
ealthv  circulation,  essential  to  the  thriving  and  fettening  of  any 
animal ;  the  bone  should  be  small  and  the  jmnts  fine,  nothing  is  more 
indicative  of  high  breeding ;  the  legs  ^uld  be  no  longer  than 
when  fully  fat  would  just  prevent  the  animaPs  belly  from  trailing 
upon  the  ground.  The  leg  is  the  least  profitable  part  of  the  hog, 
and  we  require  no  more  of  it  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  rest.  See  that  the  feet  be  firm  and  sound,  that  the  toes 
stand  dose  together  and  are  even,  upright  and  healthy.  The  neck 
should  be  short  and  large  in  diameter. 

Many  suppose  that  the  form  of  the  head  of  a  hog  is  of  but  little 
or  no  consequence,  or  that  a  good  hog  may  have  an  ugly  head,  but 
I  regard  the  head  of  an  ammal  as  one  of  the  principal  points  in 
whidi  pure  or  impure  breeding  will  be  most  obviously  indicated. 
A  high  bred  animal  :will  invariri^ly  be  found  to  arrive  more  speedily 
at  matarity,  to  take  flesh  earlier  and  with  greater  fieuality,  and  alto- 

f  ether  turn  out  more  profitablv  than  one  of  (j^uestionable  or  impure 
reedinff.  And  such  being  the  case,  I  consider  the  head  of  a  hog 
a  point  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  by  the  purchaser.  The  de- 
scription of  a  head  that  I  consider  most  likely  to  indicate  liigh  breed- 
ing is  one  of  small  bone,  not  too  fiat  on  the  forehead,  me  snout 
diort  and  concave  or  curving  upward ;  a  thin,  erect  ear,  heavy  jaw, 
and  a  clear,  lively  eye. 

In  the  selection  of  a  hog  the  breeder  should  notice  the  carriage ; 
if  this  be  dull,  heavy  or  slug^h,  reject  him  as  unfit  to  breed  from. 
Such  a  hog  as  the  above  will  not  only  live  but  keen  fat  and  grow 
on  grass  alone,  while  the  common,  long-legged,  slab-sided  ^d- 
pikes  would  starve.  I  have  been  for  several  years  feeding  hogs, 
and  have  had  fdmost  all  kinds  common  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  fit)m  my  observation,  that  it  tt^es 
no  more  feed  to  put  one  hundred  pounds  on  a  high  bred  hog  than 
it  does  to  put  from  fifty  to  seventy^five  pounds  on  the  common 
scrubs  of  the  country,  and  am  satisfied-  that  the  meat  of  the  former 
is  tar  superior  to  tliat  of  the  latter,  and  that  a  man  had  better  sir 
ways  sell  his  com  for  what  he  can  get  than  to  feed  it  to  scrub  hogs. 
But  some  men  can't  bear  the  idea  of  paying  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars  for  a  good  nig.  But,  suppose  that  by  so  doing,  they  increase 
the  amount  of  porK  they  have  to  sell  twenty-five  per  cent  without 
any  increase  of  feed — a  very  low  estimate  ot  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  hogs — ^how  many  hogs  will  they  have  to  raise  to 
make  their  pig  dear? 

In  1861, 1  had  some  hogs  on  my  place  that  all  run  together  and 
fared  alike  in  all  respects.  At  ten  months  old  the  imjjroved  pigs 
weighed  from  250  to  276  poimds,  while  the  s<arubs  weighed  from 
150  to  175  pounds.  I  prefer  that  the  sow  should  be  large  boned, 
longer  and  coarser  made  than  the  boar.    After  you  have  selected 
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your  breeders  they  Bhould  have  the  very  beet  of  care,  be  well  fed 
on  good  wholesome  food,  containing  a  large  woportion  of  nitro- 
genous compounds  to  form  bone  and  muscle.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  over  fet,  as  that  dwarfe  and  deforms  them  ;  nor 
should  they  be  too  closely  confined,  but  allowed  plenty  of  exercise, 
a  good,  dean,  dry  bed,  often  changed,  and  not  allowed  to  breed 
imtil  at  least  one  year  old.  Much  depends  on  their  early  treat- 
ment. If  you  select  ^roperlv,  and  give  them  good  treatment,  you 
may  expect  the  offspnnff  to  oe  better  than  tiie  parents,  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  select  skiUfuBy  and  treat  properly,  you  may  improve 
your  stock  to  almost  any  extent,  while  if  you  are  a  little  careless  in 
the  selection,  and  then  neglect  them  wmle  young,  you  may  ruin 
the  very  best  of  stod:. 

When  the  boar  is  used  he  should  be  in  a  good,  thriving  con- 
dition, well  fed  and  furnished  comfortable  quarters ;  and  after  the 
sow  is  put  to  the  boar  she  should  be  well  cared  for  and  given  plenty 
of  good,  nourishing  food,  but  not  confined  too  dose.  I  prefer  to  have 
pigs  dropped  in  l^ch  or  April,  and  as  Uie  weather  is  usually  bad 
at  that  season,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good,  tight,  well  ventilated 
house,  with  a  good  floor,  an^  a  small  yard  into  which  each  sow  can 
run  at  pleasure.  The  sow  should  be  confined  to  a  stall  a  week  or 
ten  days  previous  to  dropping  her  pigs,  and  from  two  to  four  weeks 
afterwards,  when,  if  the  weather  is  ffood  and  the  ground  drv,  she 
mav  be  turned  out  in  the  day  and  aUowed  to  return  to  her  bed  at 
nignt,  and  out  of  storms,  as  long  as  she  chooses.  As  soon  as  grass 
can  be  had*the  sow  and  her  pigs  should  be  turned  on  it;  dover  is 
best,  but  fli^y  of  our  tame  grasses  will  do,  blue  grass  perhaps  next 
to  clover.  The  sow  should  bo  fed  on  some  lij^t  diet,  and  given 
plentv  of  water  for  a  few  days  after  she  drops  her  pi^,  after  which 
she  should  be  fed  all  she  can  eat  of  good,  nourishmg  food,  with 
plenty  of  salt.  When  the  pigs  have  learned  to  eat  they  should 
nave  some  place  to  be  fed.  separate  firom  any  other  hogs,  and  be 
allowed  to  go  in  and  eat  at  their  pleasure,  until  the  sow  weans  them, 
which  she  will  usually  do  at  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  old,  after 
which  thev  may  be  turned  with  the  older  sto(^  hc^.  But  if  it  is 
designed  tnat  the  sow  raise  two  litters  a  year,  I  should  prefer  having 
the  first  dropped  by  the  first  of  March  or  a  little  earlier,  and  take 
them  from  the  sow  at  about  eight  weeks  old,  and  turn  her  to  the 
boar  agam. 

The  feeding  of  stock  hogs  should  depend  on  the  price  of  com. 
If  it  is  not  WOTth  over  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  it  will  usudlv 
be  found  profitable  to  feed  them  about  what  com  they  will  eat  sJl 
the  year,  and  let  them  nm  on  grass  during  the  summer,  but  if  com 
is  worth  more  than  twenty-five  cents,  it  willperhaps  pay  to  make 
them  eat  more  grass  by  feeding  less  com.  When  that  is  the  case, 
it  is  best  to  feed  com  but  once  per  day  in  the  evening ;  if  fied 
com  in  the  morning,  they  will  not  eat  much  grass  in  hot  weather, 
when  they  should  be  furnished  with  shade  and  jAentj  of  water  to 
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drink  and  wallow  in.  All  hogs  shonld  have  all  the  year  what  salt 
they  will  eat  at  least  once  a  week ;  when  fattening  I  give  it  three 
times  a  week,  or  keep  it  within  their  reach. 

FATTBNING^. 

The  fattening  of  hogs,  though  not  requiring  as  much  care  as  some 
other  points,  is  one  that  will  pay,  and  amply  pay,  for  good  atten- 
tion. When  a  hog  is  to  be  fattened  his  wants  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  in  every  respect.  He  should  be  made  perfectly  con- 
tented and  comfortable,  and  fed  just  what  com  he  will  eat  up  dean 
three  times  per  dny ;  the  times  of  feeding  should  be  as  regular  as 
possible.  He  should  have  plenty  of  good,  dean  water  to  dnnk,  and 
all  the  salt  and  stone  coal  (or  other  form  of  carbon)  he  will  eat,  which 
is  no  small  amount. 

The  best  pen  I  have  ever  found  to  fatten  hogs  in  is  a  good  clover 
or  blue  grass  pasture  of  about  twenty  acres  for  one  hundred  head  of 
hogs.  As  to  grinding  or  cooking  com  for  hogs,  I  don't  think  either 
win  pay  when  the  price  is  less  than  fortv  or  fifty  cents  per  bushel, 
and  perhaps  not  then.  I  have  tried  it  some  little,  though  not 
enough  to  speak  positively  on  this  point. 

It  usually  takes  about  three  months,  and  fifteen  bushels  of  corn 
to  fetten  a  hog  well,  and  he  should  gain  at  least  200  pounds  on 
this  amount  of  feed.  Fattening  should  be  done  before  the  weather 
gets  bad  in  the  winter.  Hogs  should  be  fat  and  sold  by  the  first 
and  at  the  latest  by  the  mid(ne  of  December,  as  much  less  feed  will 
do  in  good  than  in  bad  weather. 

COST  OF  PEODUOIxG  POEK   FOB  MAEKET. 

Before  considering  this  point,  I  wHl  notice  some  of  the  different 
breeds,  as  the  breed  of  hogs  we  have  has  much  to  do  with  the  cost 
and  quality  of  our  pork.  Tlie  hog  is  a  much  neglected  animal,  yet 
neglect  him  as  we  will,  we  are  Dound  to  acknowledge  that  hog 
raising  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Western  industry. 
He  conveys  to  market  more  com  than  all  our  vast  net  work  of  rail- 
roads, lliis  being  the  fact,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  inquire 
which  family  of  hogs  will  ship  our  corn  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
giving  us  the  best  returns  therefor.  I  know  that  most  of  us  have 
our  favorite  breeds  that  we  consider  better  suited  to  our  wants  than 
any  other;  and  perhaps  the  same  hog  could  not  suit  all  classes,  be- 
cause some  want  a  hog  that  will  consume  the  most  com  with  the 
least  trouble,  (and  of  course  the  least  profit)  while  others,  who  are 
not  so  stingy  of  their  care  and  attention  to  Mr.  Hog,  prefer  one  that 
will  make  the  most  pork  from  a  bushel  of  com.  But  I  would  cau- 
tion the  reader  against  being  led  away  by  mere  name,  or  the  puff- 
ing of  some  unscmpulous  or  ignorant  vender,  in  his  selection  of  a 
breed  of  hogs.  A  hog  may  be  called  a  Berkshire,  a  Suffolk,  or  any 
other  name  most  esteemed,  and  yet  may,  in  reality,  possess  none  of 
the  tme  blood.    The  only  sure  means  by  which  the  buyer  will  be 
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able  to  avoid  imposition  is  to  make  name  always  eeoondarv  to] 
If  you  find  a  hog  possessed  of  such  points  as  are  calculated  to  in- 
sure early  maturity  and  facility  of  taking  on  flesh,  you  need  care 
little  what  it  has  seemed  good  to  the  seller  to  call  him. 

As  to  the  different  breeds  of  pure  blood,  I  have  tried  several  of 
them,  SQch  as  the  Berkshire,  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  etc.,  and  find 
some  imperfections  in  all.  But  the  imoroved  Berkshire — that  pos- 
sessed ot  a  dash  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Chinese  varieties — comes 
erhaps  nearer  the  desired  standard  than  any  other  pure  breed, 
„ut  I  think  it  is  decidedly  improved  by  a  cross  of  the  Suffolk.  The 
Berkshire  sow  is  perhaps  the  best  breeder  and  the  best  nurse  known. 
This  breed  will  stand  more  neglect  and  hard  usage  than  anj  other ; 
they  stand  long  drives  on  foot  and  shipping  by  railroad  remarkably 
weft;  they  are  more  compact  and  weigh  more  to  their  looks  than 
any  other  hog;  their  skin  stands  exposure  to  the  prairie  mnd  ex- 
ceedingly weU,  and  with  reasonable  care  and  feed  a  lot  of  them  will 
average  one  pound  gain  per  dajr  until  they  are  from  three  to  five 
hundred  days  old.  But  the  majority  of  Berkshires  are  a  little  too 
round  and  close  bnilt ;  they  have  not  belly  enough,  are  too  active 
and  restless.  "With  a  little  care  these  defects  might  be  bred  out 
Some  of  the  best  animals  from  the  stock  imported  by  the  Illinois 
Stock  Importation  Company,  (which,  by  the  way,  has  done  much 
to  improve  our  ftum  stock,)  are  about  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  Berkshire  boar  which  I  am  now  using,  (and  which  took  the 
sweeptakes'  premium  as  the  best  boar  of  any  age,  at  the  State 
Fair,  held  at  Decatur,  last  fall,  bred  by  Mr.  Crowder,  of  Sangamon 
county,  out  of  imported  Siddington,)  is  particularly  well  developed 
in  nearly  all  the  points  of  a  good  hog.  He  measures  as  follows : 
Length  of  snout,  10  inches ;  from  top  of  the  head  to  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  10  inches;  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  40  inches ;  length  over  all  66  inches ;  highth,  28  inches ; 
around  the  meek,  41  inches ;  around  the  heart,  60  inches ;  around 
the  coupling,  68  inches ;  across  the  ham,  14  inch^.  He  has  a  thin 
coat  of  line,  smooth  hair,  a  loose,  pliable  skin,  a  clear  lively  eye,  a 
thin,  erect  ear,  stands  up  well  on  his  feet ;  has  a  small  head  and 
heavy  jaw,  and  moves  about  free  and  easy,  is  about  two  years  old, 
and  weighfl  850  pounds  in  proper  order  for  service. 

The  pure  Suffolk  will  make  more  pork  from  a  bushel  of  com  than 
ftTiv  other  hoff.     I  believe  this  is  conceded  bv  all  disinterested 
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a  fe\r  hogs  to  make  their  own  meat  and  eat  the  waste  of  the  f  ami ; 
they  will  be  less  liable  to  injure  sheep  than  any  other  breed.  They 
are  good  breeders  but  poor  nurses,  and  are  almost  perfect  in  the 
points  in  which  the  Berkshire  is  defective.  I  raised  a  sow,  half 
Berkshire  and  hdf  Suiiblk,  which  measured  as  follows :  Length 
of  snout,  6  inches ;  length  of  neck,  6  indies ;  length  of  body  to  the 
•  root  of  the  tail,  4  feet  7  inches ;  highth,  2  feet  6  inches ;  around 
the  neck,  4  feet  2  inches;  around  the  lieart,  5  feet  8  inches ;  around 
the  coupling,  5  feet  7  inches;  aross  theham,  16  inches,  and  weighed 
500  pounds  in  good  breeding  order ;  she  had  a  nice  coat  of  fine 
soft  hair,  black  and  white ;  a  soft,  smooth  skin;  a  clear,  lively  eye ; 
stood  upright  on  her  feet,  and  moved  about  as  sprightly  as  most 
hogs  of  200  pounds ;  was  a  good  breeder  and  nurse.  This  sow 
gamed  at  one  time  92  pounds  in  four  weeks  without  any  extra  at- 
tention. If  a  new  breed  could  be  made  by  crossing  these  two 
breeds  and  continuing  the  cross  until  the  oflfepring  were  a  uniform 
mixture  between  the  two,  I  should  consider  it  the  maximum  of 
perfection.  But  I  would  not  recommend  farmers  to  attempt  to 
make  the  cross  themselves,  as  breeding  fine  animals  is  a  science 
that  requires  especial  taste  and  skill,  and  crosses  between  animals 
of  such  different  characters,  unless  skillfully  done,  generally  are 
not  as  good  as  the  originals.  But  I  would  recommend  the  farmer 
to  buy,  as  occasion  demands,  his  breeders  of  some  skiUful  breeder^ 
and  be  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  good  animals  and  breed  from 
none  others,  and  contmue  to  buy  from  the  same  herd,  or  at  least 
from  the  same  family.  If  this  were  generally  the  case,  we  would 
soon  have  plenty  of  breeders,  with  the  skill  of  a  CoIUm,  a  Bake- 
well,  a  Webb  or  an  Atwood,  because  talent  will  be  used  where 
there  is  a  remunerative  demand  for  it^ 

Until  thi3  is  the  case,  we  can  expect  but  Ettle  improvement  in 
our  swine  ;  in  fact,  it  is  now  oa  the  decline,  and  hog  raising  be- 
coming unprofitable,  because  other  farm  stock  is  improving  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  leave  hogs  entirely  behind.  A  few  examples  will 
show  at  once  the  comparative  estimate  in  which  improved  npjes  and 
other  improved  animals  are  held.  We  frequently  hear  of  bulls 
selling  for  one  thousand  dollars  and  upwards,  and  sometimes  five 
or  six  times  that  amount.  I  have  noticed  lately  a  number  of  sales 
of  sheep  at  ten  to  twelve  hun&red  dollars,  and  one  for  which 
twenty-five  hundred  was  refused.  Who  has  heard  of  hogs  bring- 
ing such  prices  ?  No  one.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  sweep- 
stakes' boar,  above  referred  to,  was  put  up  at  auction  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair,  at  Decatur,  and  had  to  be  knocked  down  at  sixteen 
dollars,  while,  I  presume,  if  the  sweepstakes'  buck  had  been  put  up 
at  t  he  same  time  and  place,  he  \rould  not  have  stopped  short  of 
ten  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  I  tell  you  that  if  the  best  boar  in 
the  State,  that  weighs  over  500  lbs.,  is  worth  but  sixteen  dollars, 
while  common  fat  hogs  are  worth  tour  dollars  per  hundred  for 
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pork,  it  is  but  little  worth  onr  while  to  try  to  improve  our  swine  or 
write  essays  on  their  breeding  and  management 

But  this  is  a  delusion — a  fi-eam  from  which  our  farmers  mnHt 
arouse  before  one  of  our  most  important  farm  animals  is  degen- 
erated beyond  easy  recovery.  And  if  by  my  feeble  efforts  I  can 
assist  in  preventing  so  great  a  calamity,  I  shall  be  more  than  re- 
warded for  the  effort. 

The  practice  of  changing  about,  or  introducing  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent strain  of  blood  with  every  change  of  breeders,  is  a  very 
unwise  one,  and  results  in  the  conglomerate,  unsightly  masses  of 
all  our  farm  stock. 

The  pure  Suffolk  wiU  not  stand  the  n^lect  of  many,  in  feet,  the 
majority  of  the  careless  farmers  of  the  West.  The  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Chinese,  and  numerous  others,  possess  all,  or  nearly  all  the 
bad  points  of  the  Suffolk,  with  but  few,  or  in  a  low  degree,  the 

food  ones.  The  Chester  White  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with, 
ut  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  what  were  called  choice  ani- 
mals, and  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  that  I  considered  by  any 
means  a  first  class  ho^.  I  have  my  doubts  about  their  having 
distinctive  points  sufficiently  well  developed  to  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  distinct  breed. 

As  the  cost  of  producing  pork  depends  so  much  on  the  price  of 
corn,  I  shall  estimate  it  in  bushels  of  com,  and  the  reader  can 
readily  change  it  to  dollars  and  cents  from  the  price  of  com  in  his 
particular  case  and  situation.  I  have  made  several  exi)eriments  in 
feeding  and  weighing.  The  following  is  one  which  8ho>v6  about 
the  average  result : 

September  13,  1862,  I  commenced  feeding  120  head  of  hogs, 
which  were  of  all  sizes,  from  sucking  pigs  of  two  months  old  to 
hogs  of  three  hundred  pounds.  The  lot  weighed  8,500  lbs.,  an 
average  of  70  5-6  lbs.  They  were  fed  in  a  lot  of  about  ten  acres, 
half  of  which  was  in  blue  grass,  but  was  pastured  short.  They 
were  furnished  with  plenty  of  good  water,  and  all  the  salt  and 
stone-coal  they  woula  eat  three  times  per  week.  I  found  they 
would  eat  from  two  to  three  bushels  more  com  per  day  when  they 
had  the  salt  and  coal  than  when  it  was  withheld.  I  led  them,  in 
75  days,  660  bushels  of  com,  and  they  gained  in  weight  7,806  lbs., 
or  about  one  per  cent,  of  their  average  weight  per  day,  and  about 
12  lbs.  per  bushel  of  com. 

The  nogs  were,  part  of  them,  good  Berkshires,  Suffolks,  a 
few  Chester  Whites  and  their  crosses,  and  the  balance,  perhaps 
half  the  lot,  were  the  common  scrabs  of  the  country.    I  considered 
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tion  to  all  the  wants  of  tlie  hog,  bnt  Jfrom  my  obeervation,  I  don't 
think  the  majority  of  fiarmers  realize  over  ten  pounds  per  bnflhel. 
But  during  the  winter,  unless  hogs  are  housed  and  better  cared 
for  than  they  usually  are  in  the  West,  ihey  do  well  to  hold  their 
own  in  weight.  I  do  not  think  they  usually  do  that,  including 
those  that  die ;  but  by  housing  and  good  care  they  will  gain  about 
hdf  as  much  as  they  usually  do  in  good  weather,  on  the  amount  of 
feed  consumed.  And  by  this  kind  of  management  the  farmer  may 
rely  on  an  average  of  about  fifteen  j^unds  of  pork  per  bushel  of 
corn  consumed,  tne  year  around,  wmle  by  the  common  treatment 
of  scrub  hogs  he  realizes  from  eight  to  ten  pounds. 

DISEASES. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  hogs,  I  consider  the  old 

Sroverb  especially  true,  "an  ounce  of  preventative  is  worth  more 
lan  a  pound  of  cure,'*  because  in  almost  all  cases  when  a  hog  is 
once  diseased  to  any  considerable  extent  the  cure  is  werth  more 
than  the  cured  hog.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  important  that  we 
take  especial  care  to  prevent  disease  among  our  swme.  The  hog, 
if  properly  treated,  is  perhaps  the  least  liable  to  disease  of  any  of 
our  domestic  animals,  and  his  wants  are  few  and  simple,  but  ^om 
the  nature  of  his  habits  his  few  wants  are  imperative. 

The  disease  known  as  Oholera,  which  has  made  such  havoc 
among  our  herds  for  the  past  few  vears,  is  undoubtedly  caused  by 
the  filthy,  careless  manner  in  whicn  we  treat  our  hogs.  We  have 
been  driving  them  to  it  for  years,  eadi  successive  generation  con- 
tinued to  have  its  vitality  played  upon  and  its  constitution  to 
grow  weaker  and  weaker  by  continuai  abuse,  until  it  finally  cul- 
minated in  a  disease  that  carried  off  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
the  poor  creatures,  and  thus  released  them  from  the  misery  and 
curse  of  neglect  of  their  careless  owner,  and  perhaps  saved  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings  from  destruction  by  the  use  of  pork  con- 
taminated with  corruption  and  disease.  Our  only  remeay  is  in  a 
radical  change  in  the  care  of  our  hogs. 

By  suddenly  changing  from  scanty  fare  of  grass,  roots,  and  such 
other  rubbish  as  the  nog  can  gather  up  in  the  streets  and  lanes,  to 
high  feeding  of  com  or  still-slop,  the  dormant  stomach  and  diges- 
tive organs  are  over-taxed,  the  food  lies  undigested  in  the  stomach 
until  it  sours  and  ferments,  which  produces  constipation  and  irrita- 
tion throughout  the  whole  digestive  apparatus,  ana  by  its  long  con- 
tinuance the  whole  system  is  impregnated  with  fever  and  disease. 
After  the  disease  has  far  advanced,  to  attempt  a  cure  will  be  im- 
practicable, or  at  least,  unprofitable.  After  a  hog  has  lost  his 
appetite  it  is  very  troublesome  to  administer  medicine  to  him,  but 
by  taking  it  in  time,  while  he  wiU  still  eat,  and  give  him  some 
Bught  purgative  and  some  neutralizing  substance,  with  moderate 
feai  of  a  green,  succulent  nature,  amf  pure  air  and  free  exercise, 
he  will  most  likely  recover* 
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i  have  never  had  a  case  of  the  cholera  amonff  my  hogs,  although 
it  has  been  in  adjoining  pastures  freauently.  My  plan  of  prevent- 
ing it  is,  dnring  the  crass  season  to  allow  my  hogs  plenty  of  grass, 
feSi  regular,  and  wnen  I  want  to  raise  the  fe^  do  it  gradually, 
give  my  hogs  plenty  of  salt,  which  stimulates  the  digestive  organs, 
and  allow  them  free  access  to  stone  coal,  of  which  they  consume 
liarge  quantities,  and  the  salt  and  coal  neutralize  any  acidity  that 
may  be  created  in  the  stomach  before  it  has  time  to  affect  the  sy  stenL 

PecembiT  28, 1861 


CELLARS,  AND  MALARIA.  FROM. 


Bj  Dr.  L.  8.  PBHxnroTOic,  of  SterUng,  minoia. 


It  has  been  said,  and  veir  wisely  too,  that  it  is  the  dutv  of  the 
State  to  enforce  the  laws  of  vaccination,  or  rather,  that  tne  State 
should  make  and  enforce  on  every  parent,  a  stringent  law  on  that 
subject.  There  is,  however,  another  subject  no  less  worthy  of 
State  and  individual  attention,  affecting  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  State.  And  it  is,  that  the  cell^  to 
every  dwelling  house  should,  through  the  diimnev,  or  in  some 
other  way,  be  thoroughly  ana  effectually  ventilatea,  at  all  times 
during  the  year. 

In  a  new  country,  especially,  I  am  aware  this,  in  most  in- 
stances, is  difficult  to  be  accomplished.  The  hurried  manner  in 
which  most  of  our  dwelling  are  constructed — the  want  of  propw 
materials,  and  the  ^eat  distance  often  from  which  they  must  be 
brought — are  sufficient  reasons  why  so  few,  even  had  they  fully 
realized  its  importance,  have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantage. 
But  that  condition  of  things,  to  a  great  extent,  has  passed  away, 
and,  although  the  State  oi  IllinoiB  is  fiost  improving  in  point  of 
health,  that  is  no  reason  why  so  fertile  a  source  of  msease  should 
not  be  arrested. 

The  cellar  of  every  &rm  house  is  the  receptacle  of  matter  that 
can  and  does  decay.  It  matters  but  little  whether  it  be  v^etable 
or  animal— decomposition  sends  forth  a  poison  or  bed  air,  tnown 
as  malaria.  It  is  so  minute  and  subtile,  that  it  cannot  be  discov- 
ered by  the  senses,  nor  by  any  chemical  tests.  We  should  not 
then  be  surprised  that  men,  even  when  slumbering  over  it,  r^ard 
it  with  so  much  indifference.    It  is  only  known  by  the  fiital  e&cts 
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which  it  produces.  Our  cellars  would  be  incapable  of  sending 
forth  this  poison,  to  a  great  extent,  were  it  not  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  year  they  are  entirely  shut  out  from  the  external  air. 
No  avenue  is  left  for  escape  but  through  the  apartments  of  the 
dwelling,  to  be  there  inhaled,  not  only  by  dajr,  but  by  night,  a 
time  when  malaria  revels  without  the  neutralizing  effects  of  the 
sun's  rays  as  an  opposing  agent. 

How  few  of  our  dwellings  are  entirely  free  from  this  source  of 
disease  ?  We  find  their  inmates  living  over  and  breathing  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  this  tainted  air.  Coming  forth 
from  its  imprisoned  cell,  it  is  firequently  produced  in  a  form  so  con- 
centrated and  virulent,  as  to  produce  disease  of  the  most  fatal 
character.  Typhoid  and  other  levers  often  arise  in  individuds  and 
families,  which  cannot,  to  a  casual  observer,  be  accounted  for,  and 
too  often,  to  reconcile  the  living  to  the  loss  of  friends  departed,  it 
is  passed  over  as  man's  destiny,  and  as  a  decree  of  Proviaence. 

Could  we  look  deeper  into  tne  secret  cause  of  disease,  we  should 
most  likely  find  it  some  gross  violation  of  nature's  laws.  Thus 
we  go  on  from  vear  to  year,  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the 
beaten  track  of  error,  decimating  tne  young  and  middle  aged,  be- 
fore half  their  time  for  useftdness  is  ended. 

Cholera  has  been  known  to  invade  many  a  household,  and  to 
cut  off  almost  whole  families,  having  for  this  (cellar  exhalations) 
an  exciting  cause.  But  the  more  active  forms  of  disease  thus  en- 
gendered are  not  more  to  be  feared  than  that  slow  and  insidious 
K)rm  which  has  too  often  sapped  the  best  constitution,  and  cut  off 
in  early  life,  the  most  promising  hopes. 

In  no  house  should  a  chimney  be  constructed,  except  fi^m  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  no  cellar  built  except  it  have  in  it  a  large 
open  fire-place  or  air  passage,  and  this  at  all  times  kept  open  and 
connected  with  the  outer  air.  Far  better  have  no  cellar  than 
one  that  will,  whenever  closed,  send  forth  a  virus  which  is  ever 
ready  to  act  as  the  exciting  cause  of  disease.  Could  the  cel- 
lars and  vaults  of  many  of  our  public  houses,  store-houses,  and 
other  places  where  vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  suffered  to  rot, 
be  opened  up  and  their  history  told,  I  fear  the  picture  would  be  a 
sad  one.  I  can  but  believe  that  our  people,  when  they  investigate 
fiilly  this  subject,  will  not  be  slow  to  adopt  a  means  so  important, 
and  one  on  which  an  improved  sanitary  condition  of  our  State  so 
much  depends. 
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"THE  FENCE  QUESTION." 


By  Wool  Geowbb. 


Within  a  few  years  we  have  all  been  somewhat  startled  to  learn 
that  the  fences  of  the  United  States  have  cost  more  than  the 
houses,  cities  included ;  more  than  the  ships,  boats  and  vessels  of 
every  description,  which  sail  the  ocean,  our  lakes  and  rivers ;  more 
than  our  manufactories,  of  all  kinds,  with  their  machinery ;  more 
than  any  one  class  of  property,  aside  from  real  estate,  except,  it 
may  be,  the  railroads  of  our  country. 

Iji  reflecting  upon  this  enormous  expenditure,  we  are  inclined 
to  ask  whether  we  get  paid  for  so  ffreat  an  investment,  or  whether 
we  are,  perforce,  compelled  to  mjie  it,  whether  it  pays  or  not 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  investment  both  pays  and  is  necessary  to 
save  our  crops,  but  this  is  begging  the  whole  question. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  genei'al  terms,  that  Illinois  is  owned  in 
quarter  section  farms.  On  this  hypothesis  every  man  owning  such 
sized  farm  is  compelled  to  make  either  one  or  two  miles  oi  five- 
board  fence,  or  its  equivalent — depending  on  whether  he  "joins 
fences  "  or  not — ^to  keep  from  ten  to  one  hundred  head  of  the 
various  kinds  of  stock,  belonging  to  himself  and  neighbors,  from 
destroying  his  crops.  Of  course  part  of  this  expense  is  to  be 
charged  to  his  own  stock,  but  that  part  he  is  bound  to  be  at  under 
any  order  of  things,  if  his  immediate  neighbors  and  himself 
have,  not  to  exceed  fifty  head,  he  had  about  as  well  fence  a  pas- 
ture for  all  of  them  as  to  msAie  his  two  dmIcs  of  boundary  fence. 
So,  too,  with  each  neighbor.  In  this  manner  it  has  been  the  fact 
with  a  great  share  of  our  State,  that  from  six  to  twenty  miles  of 
fence  have  been  made  as  a  protection  from,  on  an  average,  of  not 
to  exceed  fifty  head  of  stock.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  pastni^ge 
of  that  amount  of  stock  per  year,  and  tne  land  gained  for  cultiva- 
tion, from  not  having  to  fence  a  part  of  one's  fitrm  off  for  a  pasture, 
(I  speak  of  sections  in  which  there  is  "range,")  will  not  pay  the 
interest  on  the  money  invested  in  so  much  fence,  together  with  the 
yearly  cost  of  repairs  of  the  same.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  for 
each  man  to  make  a  pasture  for  his  own  stock  than  to  fence  his 
entire  farm  against  all  the  stock  ? 
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In  my  remarks  thus  far  I  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  every  man  had  an  extensive,  or  at  least,  a  sufficient  range  for 
his  stock  near  his  farm ;  but  there  are  now  lar^e  portions  of  our 
State  which  are  nearly  all  inclosed,  or  with  but  an  occasional 
"quarter"  or  "eighty"  "lying  out."  In  such  situation  if  I  make 
a  fence  around  my  entire  ferm  to  keep  my  own  and  neighbor's 
stock  from  my  crops,  and  he  does  the  same  to  save  his  crops,  just 
make  a  calculation  what  the  pasture  of  a  half  fed-out  "quarter"  or 
two  costs  us,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  four  or  five  of  us  pay  enough 
eventually  to  buy  two  or  three  such  quarters  and  fence  them  be- 
sides. Does  it  pay  to  build  ten  to  sixty  miles  of  fence  for  the  pas- 
turage of  such  tracts  of  land  ? 

Every  one  who  has  ever  thought  on  the  subject  has  seen  that, 
even  in  the  stock  growing  State  of  Illinois,  one  fourth  to  one-tenth 
of  the  money  expended  in  fencing  stock  out  would  fence  it  in^  and 
we  would  have  more  stock  and  particularly  letter  stock  than  under 
our  present  system  of  fenced  crops. 

I  consider  our  present  laws,  practices  and  usages,  with  regard  to 
fences,  the  greatest  1)lunder  (which  Talleyrand  said  was  worse  than 
a  crime)  the  very  practical  American  people  have  ever  made.  We 
got  our  fencing  notions,  undoubtedly,  in  part,  from  our  English 
ancestors ;  but  even  exclusive  John  Bull,  slave  as  he  is  to  old  cus- 
toms and  practices,  is  ripping  up  many  of  his  old  strnggling  hedges, 
thereby  obtaining  many  valuable  acres  for  cultivation,  and  saving 
expense.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  the  English  exclu- 
siveness — "  the  keeping  of  a  man's  self  to  himself" — had  not  much 
to  do  with  the  English  high  walls  and  hedges. 

We  flaunt  our  labor-saving  farm  machinery  in  the  faces  of  slow 
and  fogy  Germany,  France  and  Continental  Europe  generally,  yet 
their  practice  of  tiMining  without  fences  saves  more  Tabor  and  ex- 
pense than  all  the  farm  machinery  we  have  ever  made.  I  bear  in 
mind  the  cheap  labor  of  Germany  and  France,  and  their  expensive 
(would  be  to  us)  labor  of  soiling  stock ;  but  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  could  get  along  with  as  little  fence  as  those  countries, 
but  whether  we  do  not  make  much  more  than  is  profitable.  Even 
Boiling  has  its  advocates  in  some  portions  of  our  conntrv,  and  some 
men  in  New  England  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  cheaper  than 
pasturing  stock,  even  vdth  the  high  priced  American  labor. 

In  part,  too,  our  fencing  notions  came  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  early  settled  portions  of  the  country.  The  sea-board 
States,  which  were  first  settled,  were  almost  entirely  a  timbered 
country,  and  the  settlers  could  put  in  cultivation  only  so  much  as 
they  could  clear,  by  immense  labor,  of  the  timber.  Oi  course,  no 
matter  how  large  a  man's  tract  of  land,  he  had  but  a  small  patch 
to  fence  at  first.  The  constant  addition  of  small  patches,  together 
with  an  illimitable  siipply  of  fencing  material,  got  nim  in  the  way  of 
making  much  fence.  The  traditions,  sentiments,  laws  and  customs 
of  those  early  English  settlers — strengthened  and  added  to  by  the 
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peculiar  circumstances  of  improving  heavy  timbered  countries — 
nave  been  carried  West  by  descendants  of  theirs  into  a  country 
of  entirely  different  character,  whoso  settlement  and  cultivation 
proceed  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 

At  present  many  men  in  opening  new  farms  are  compelled  to 
make   "Shanghai"  or  "Bloomer"  fences  (two-boarded  fences,) 
which  every  one  knows  is  but  little  better  than  no  fence.     Before 
they  can  secure  their  crops  the  stock  has  destroyed  one-half  of 
them.    Of  the  great  share  of  men  who  have  opened  prairie  farms 
in  Illinois  the  past  ten  years,  ten  acres  inclosed  in  pasture,  and 
perhaps  five,  would  have  sufficed  for  their  stock.    Under  our  sys- 
tem of  fenced  crops  they  have,  many  of  them,  spent  their  means 
and  strained  their  credit  to  make  from  one  to  two  miles  of  fence 
to  the  160-acre  farm.    It  costs,  at  present  prices  of  lumber,  crede 
experto.  in  a  great  share  of  our  State,  at  least  five  hundred  dollars 
per  mile  to  make  cood  five-board  fence.    A  man  who  may  have 
the  teams,  tools  and  boys  sufficient  to  tend  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  is  compelled  to  rent  because  he  has  not  the  money  to  make 
the  amount  of  fence  necessary  to  inclose  thdt  much  land.    Two, 
three  and  four  doUars  per  acre  make  a  very  respectable  yearly  pay- 
ment on  raw  prairie,  at  ten,  twelve  and  fifteen  dollars  per  acre. 
Men  can  better  afford  to  pay  fifteen  dollars  per  acre  and  fence  only 
sufficient  for  their  own  small  stock,  than  five  dollars  per  acre  and 
fence  their  entire  farm  against,  it  may  be,  their  richer  neighbors' 
stock,  who  are  much  more  able  to  fence.     Not  that  the  outside 
fencing,  j?^*  se^  will  cost  the  difference  of  ten  dollars  per  acre,  but 
that  in  case  he  takes  care  of  his  own  stock  and  his  neighbors  do 
the  same,  he  can  commence  farming  on  his  ovm  land  years  sooner 
than  in  the  other  case.     Of  the  large  class  who  rent  all  their  lives 
many  would  buy  land  and  pay  for  it  were  it  not  lor  the  serious 
expense  of  fencing  it    I  know  it  will  be  said  that  in  large  prai- 
ries where  fencing  is  scarce,  men  may,  by  mutual  agreement,  make 
only  so  much  fence  as  tJiey  please.    In  man^r  sections  it  has  been 
tried,  but  whoever  has  seen  such  communities  of  formers  knows 
that  some  stock  is  constantly  ranging  over  the  crops.    As  eadi 
man  keeps  up  his  stock  merely  because  it  is  his  pleasure,  not  be- 
cause he  is  compelled  to,  he  becomes  extremely  careless,  knowing 
that  the  aggrieved  party  can  only  take  it  out  in  "cussin'."    About 
three-fourths  of  all  the  "cussin' "  in  Dlinois  mav  be  fidrly  charged 
to  the  practice  of  fencing  crops  rather  than  stocx. 

Had  Dlinois  passed  a  law  thirty,  twenty,  or  even  ten  years 
since,  that  stock  should  be  fenced  or  otherwise  taken  care  of  by  its 
owners,  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  an  acre  of  good  prairie 
uncultivated  in  the  State.  I  know  this  is  a  strong  statement,  when 
we  think  how  many  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  world  are  yet 
"lying  out,"  but  those  who  have  Uved  in  the  State  but  the  last  ten 
years  nave  seen  miles  of  prairie  come  under  the  plow  right  around 
them,  even  under  the  crop-fencing  incubus.    During  the  wheat 
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mania  of  a  few  years  since  a  large  portion  of  the  prairies  of  Cen- 
tral Illinois  womd  have  been  turned  bottomside  up  had  it  not  been 
for  the  expense  of  fencinp^. 

Under  a  system  of  unfenced  crops,  or  rather  under  a  law  making 
every  man  take  care  of  his  own  stock,  I  think  it  probable  that 
Illinois  would  to-day  have  had  a  half  million  more  inhabitants. 
We  should  have  been  richer,  our  farms  better  improved,  our  houses 
larger  and  more  comfortable  and  our  barns  more  numerous.  We 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  Miciiigan  pine  to  keep  our  corn 
and  .wheat  from  going  oflF  our  fenns  to  prey  on  our  neighbors'  hogs 
and  cattle. 

Make  every  man  take  care  of  his  own  stock,  and  five  farms  will 
be  opened  to  where  one  now  is.  Illinois  will  not  much  longer  be 
a  poor  man's  country  unless  something  be  done  to  put  land  in  his 
reach.  In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  driven  farther  west  thousands 
of  our  citizens  and  prevented  thousands  of  others  from  coming  into 
the  State.  Would  the  law  of  Illinois  but  have  said  to  them,  "You 
take  care  of  your  own  stock  and  I  will  make  your  neighbor  take 
care  of  his  " — ^had  such  been  the  law  of  the  State  for  the  last  ten 
years — I  doubt  whether  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  would  now 
nave  many  acres  of  good  prairie  land  unsold. 

Although  a  change  even  now,  when  so  many  fences  are  made, 
would  save  to  the  people  of  the  State  millions  of  dollars,  yet  I  fear 
that  the  change  will  not  come  in  our  time.  Although  nine  men 
out  of  ten  freely  admit  the  great  economy  of  taking  care  of  stock, 
separate  from  lencing  the  crops,  yet  the  idea  of  living  out  door,  as 
it  were,  gives  them  a  cold  cnill,  not  reflecting  that  if  it  were  the 
law  of  the  land,  stock  would  not  commit  one  depredation  on  crops 
where  it  now  does  fifty. 

From  this  time  on  we  shall  have  more  competitors  for  the 
emigrants,  both  from  foreign  countries  and  more  eastern  States, 
than  ever  before.  Ours  is  now  the  Empire  State  of  the  West,  but 
should  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  or  some  of  the  better  Southern 
States,  with  their  cheap  lands,  make  them  stiU  cheaper  to  the  set- 
tler by  inaugurating  the  system  in  discussion,  it  might  push  us  to 
retain  our  prestige.  Some  of  the  States  named  are  more  favorably 
situated  than  ours  to  commence  such  a  system— our  sister  Western 
States,  by  reason  of  having  the  great  share  of  their  territory  never 
yet  fenced,  and  some  of  me  Southern  States,  from  having  their 
fences  swept  off  by  war's  destructive  broom. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  fences  of  Illinois  have  cost  somewhere 
near  $100,000,000.  Had  the  law  of  the  State  always  been  that 
every  man  should  take  care  of  his  own  stock,  every  one  who  has 
ever  given  the  subject  the  least  thoup^ht  will  agree  that  one-half 
the  sum  would  have  been  saved.  It  would  not  only  have  been 
saved,  but  also  been  added  to  the  proditcHve  capital  of  the  State. 
Fences  are  dead  cental/  they  not  only  pay  no  interest,  but  are  a 
constant  expense. 
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Thus  far  I  have  discnssed  the  question  on  economical  grounds 
wholly,  but  there  is  another  line  of  argument  in  favor  of  die 
change,  still  stronger,  viz :  the  present  system  is  abstractly^  morally 
and  socially  wrong.  Abstractly  and  socially  the  question  amounts 
to  this :  Shall  man  keep  his  stock  from  trespassing  on  his  neighbor 
or  shall  his  neighbor  compel  him  to  keep  his — the  neighbor's — 
stock  from  his  crops?  In  the  one  case  he  attends  to  the  stock  be- 
longing to  himselt — one  man  and  the  right  party — in  the  oth^ 
case  he  guards  against  the  stock  of  twenty  men.  Can  any  one 
tell  me  why  every  man  ought  not  to  take  care  of  his  own  stock  I 
Is  there  any  good  reason  why  one  man  should  be  compelled  to 
build  from  one  to  ten  miles  of  fence  to  protect  his  crops  from  his 
neighbors'  stock,  when  such  neighbors  might  do  it  with  one-tenth 
the  fence  3  Can  any  one  give  me  a  good  reason  why  the  law  should 
be  that  a  man  shall  stand  guard  over  his  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  grain,  rather  than  his  neighbor  over  his  one  cow  ?  Does, 
or  does  it  not,  seem  right  that  every  man  shall  take  care  of  his  own 
stock  ?  On  this  hinges  the  whole  question.  Is  it  right  that  be- 
cause I  have  a  flock  of  sheep  I  shall  compel  twenty  men,  who  raise 
grain  to  sell,  and  who  possess  little  or  no  stock,  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  miles  of  fence  to  keep  my  sheep  ttom  their  growing 
crops?  There  is  no  reason  for  it  but  law  and  custom.  Why 
should  they  be  compelled  to  fence  then-  crops,  rather  than  I  to 
fence  my  sheep?  It  certainly  looks  reasonaole-that  so  long  as  a 
man's  crops  or  stock  are  on  his  own  land  he  is  not  a  trespasser. 
Because  I  Inay  think  stock  raising  is  more  profitable  than  raising 
grain  to  sell,  is  no  valid  reason  why  I  should  compel  the  grain- 
raiser  to  fence  his  ^rain,  unless  I  can  show  that  otherwise  his  com 
and  wheat,  by  "gomg  on  the  rampage,"  may  pass  over  my  boun- 
daries and  run  down  my  sheep.  Tne  right  to  fence,  or  not  to 
fence,  is  one  of  the  natural,  inalienable  rignts. 

I  have  made  no  objection  to  the  stock  raiser's  having  as  much 
fence  as  he  pleases ;  I  only  ask  that  he  shall  not  compel  Ins  neigh- 
bor, who  has  no  stock,  to  fence  for  him. 

I  have  had  it  objected  that  I  would  compel  all  men  to  go  to  grain 
raising.  My  idea  is  that  every  man  shall  take  care  of  his  own  stock  ; 
andj  asacorrdUary^  that  he  shall  he  oomfpelXedtomake  onby  so  Twueh 
or  so  little  fence  as  m  necessary  to  do  that  thing.  Kow,  then,  where- 
in would  a  law  to  that  effect  force  aU  formers  to  raising  grain  t  I 
can't  see  wherein  it  follows  that  because  a  man  makes  only  fence 
sufficient  for  his  particular  business^  therefore  all  would,  perforce, 
have  to  engage  in  the  same  business.  Because,  in  setting  vine- 
yards, (me  has  nothing  to  do  with  fence  making,  is  no  reason  why 
all  would  have  ta  plant  vines.  Because,  in  keeping  sheep,  I  am 
compelled  to  have  much  fence,  i&  no  reason  why  my  wheat  grow- 
ing neighbors  ought  to  make  as  much.  Because  the  majonty  of 
banners,  perhaps,  think  a  mixed  husbandry  profitable,  is  no  reason 
why  a  farmer  should  be  compelled  to  fence  hia  com,  his  wheat,  his 
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orchard,  his  nursery,  his  market  garden,  or  omy  stay-at-home^  wn- 
trespaaaing  property. 

Shall  we  put  the  orma  of  fencing  on  stationary  or  on  locomotwe 
property?  Shall  we  burden  the  man  whose  property  stays  at 
home,  and  can't  do  otherwise,  with  the  cost  of  fencing,  or  the  man 
whose  property  is  now  here  now  there  ? 

We  might  get  alonff,  as  a  State,  with  millions  of  dollars  less  in 
fence  that  we  have  to-oay.  As  our  people  get  more  stock  it  might, 
or  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  more  fence,  but  let  the  man 
who  needs  the  fence  rrhalce  it. 

New  York,  with  all  her  fences,  is  now  vi/rtually  under  this  sys- 
tem, and  many  of  her  farmers  are  taking  the  fences  away  from  their 
grain  fields  to  show  that  they  mean  it  shall  be  enforced.  If  neces- 
sarv  to  restrain  their  own  stock  they  will  put  them  back. 

1  have  not  intended  to  be  understood  that  I  thought  the  State 
would  be  fenceless  from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  nor  that  a  man  must 
necessarily  fence  his  stock ;  I  wish  only  to  be  understood  that  he 
shall  take  care  of  it—  herd  it,  soil  it,  stake  it  out,  any  way  so  he 
takes  care  of  it. 

It  is,  bv  many,  thought  a  very  intricate  and  perplexing  matter 
to  frame  laws  to  effect  so  radical  a  change  in  the  fencing  system  of 
a  State,  and  it  is  supposed,  too,  that  great  confusion  would  ensue 
for  a  long  time  after  such  diange.  To  the  first  objection  I  answer 
that  it  seems  very  easy  for  the  Leffislature  to  enact  a  law  that  from 
and  after  such  a  date  all  men  sh^l  be  responsible  lor  all  damages 
done  by  their  stock.  Neither  do  I  think  any  great  confusion,  loss 
or  embarrassment  would  w-ow  out  of  the  change — ^at  least  none  but 
what  a  few  months  would  repair.  Men  womd  know  that  in  six 
months  or  a  year  (if  it  seemea  best  to  set  that  time)  they  were  to 
do  what  is  just  ana  right — ^take  care  of  their  own  stock  in  whatever 
manner  best  suited  them. 
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Bj  Dr.  L.  8.  TwaonsoroKf  Sterling,  nUnois. 


The  State  of  Illinois  may  have  a  proud  fdture  before  her,  or  she 
may  have  a  history  which  her  people  may  read  with  shame. 
States,  like  individuals,  depend  much  on  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
Uieir  laws.  If  these  (laws)  are  based  on  the  practical  experience 
and  far-seeing  intelligence  of  her  best  minds,  such  State  can  but^ 
in  the  end,  enjoy  a  proud  and  permanent  prosperity.  The  first 
object  of  this,  like  that  of  all  other  States,  should  be,  so  far  as  it 
can,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  its  own  people.  Such  are,  and 
will  continue,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  independent  States.  UUncds 
may  be  considered  at  present  as  almost  entirely  an  agricultural 
State.  Her  prosperity  during  the  past  decade  has  been  almost 
unexampled.  But  we  know  that  tnis  prosperity,  without  some 
change  m  policy,  must  have  an  end.  Fertility  of  soil,  however 
great,  bv  a  careless  cultivation  (and  that  is  always  the  case,  when 
flie  products  are  of  but  little  value  in  the  market,^  cannot  long  con- 
tinue. Those  of  us  that  have  lived  here  and  cultivated  these  iwids 
(prairies)  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  know  that  much  of  their  pro- 
ductive value  is  already  gone.  If  tnen  a  quarter  of  a  century  nas 
wrought  this  perceptible  change,  does  it  require  prophetic  vision  to 
see  what  will  oe  their  (land's)  condition,  except  our  system  of  agri- 
culture improves,  two  generations  hence  ?  We  believe  that  manu 
fixtures  and  mechanic  arts  combined  with  agriculture,  can  alone 
maintain  it  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  save  the  soil  from  ulti- 
mate deterioration. 

It  is  to  establish  and  encourage  these,  that  we  ask  of  our  legis- 
lators some  State  policy.  What  that  policy  or  legislation  shall  be, 
let  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators  decide. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  manufactures  will,  to  any  great  extent, 
be  established  in  a  new  country,  without  some  aid  and  encourage- 
ment. In  a  new  country,  a  mountain  of  difliculties  are  to  be  over- 
come. These  diflSculties  must  be  apparent  to  every  intelligent 
mind.  The  large  number  of  failures  m  attempting  to  establiSi  a 
manufacturing  business  in  a  new  country,  is  omy  another  evidence 
for  State  encouragement.    The  pioneer  m  almost  every  enterprise 
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bequeaths  a  legacy  to  those  that  follow  him;  and  in  no  instance  is 
this  more  enjihently  true  than  with  those  above  mentioned.  Old 
and  well  established  institutions  fear  not  competition,  but  the  fail- 
ure of  those  in  a  new  country  is  not  only  an  individual  loss,  but  a 
State  calamity.  Massachusetts  could,  in  her  early  days,  not  only 
foster,  but  give  a  bonus  for  useful  manufactures ;  and  that  policy 
which  she  has  never  lost  sight  of,  has  enabled  her,  not  only  to 
maintain  her  character  creditably  at  home,  but  to  extend  her  com- 
merce to  the  world's  most  distant  markets.  Her  farmers,  as  should 
those  of  Illinois,  find  a  ready  and  profitable  market  for  their  pro- 
ducts at  home  and  within  their  own  State.  Men  of  the  largest 
experience  have  said,  that  the  wealth  of  a  State  depends  not  on  its 
promises  to  pay,  not  on  its  gold  and  silver,  but  on  the  value  and 
efficiency  of  its  productive  skill  and  labor.  If  ten  (10)  men  in 
Massachusetts  can  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery  produce  aa 
much  as  twenty  (20^  (men)  can  (in  value)  in  Illinois  by  agricultpre, 
»  it  not  plain  that  tne  end  of  the  one  will  be  prosperity,  while  that 
of  the  otner  will  be  poverty  and  bankruptcy;  and  yet  the  contrast, 
as  £he  statistics  will  show,  is  even  greater. 

The  lessons  of  history  on  this  subject  are  so  instructive  that  we 
cannot  too  often  call  them  to  mind,  based  as  they  are  on  the  statis- 
tics of  our  own  States  and  those  of  other  nations.  To  comprehend 
more  fully  the  influence  which  a  wise  or  mistaken  policy  has  in  de- 
termining and  shaping  the  destiny  of  a  State,  we  will  select  the 
original  thirteen.  Entering  the  Confederation  of  States  at  the 
same  time,  but  guided  by  different  councils  and  policies,  the  result, 
after  almost  a  century  of  unbroken  prosperity,  is  now  before  us. 

The  fallacy  that  great  agricultural  wealth  alone  can  secure  a 
prosperity  like  that  where  the  mechanic  artn  are  also  established^ 
nas  nowhere,  perhaps,  been  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  what 
was  once  the  great  and  ruling  (agricultural)  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  prominent 
statistics  of  those  States  read  ^  follows:  1850  and  18SS; 
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♦Virginia 

*Korth  Carolina.. 
♦South  Carolina.. 
♦Georgia 

Ne  V  Uampahire. . 

•Massachusetts. . . 

Rhode  Island.. .. 

Connecticut 

■New  York 

"New  Jersey 

'•reonBylyania.. .. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

'Illinois 
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7,800 

174,620 

1,046 

460,147 

4,730 

8,880,735 

60,619 
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8.820 

2,906,115 

46,000 

112,216 

2.120 

687,049 

11,124 

1,711,961 

66,405 
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♦Agricultural  States. 

fTo  a  greater  or  less  degree  m&nufactnring  States. 

iNominal  value  of  agricultural  products  for  1860. 
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Virginia 

41,608 

1703,249,681 

110  20 

36,600 

1371.696,211 

|117  60 

North  Carolina. 

160,000 

358,739,899 

3  60 

13,890 

143,801,065 

6  00 

South  Carolina. 

19,132 

648,188,764 

6  70 

6,800 

189,652,608 

8  60 

Georgia . 

77,016 

645,895,237 

4  80 

12,000 

157,072.803 

6  80 

New  Hampshire 

85,246 

156,810,860 

9  83 

36,100 

69,  689,  761 

16  60 

Massachusetts. . 

203,081 

815,237,433 

99  00 

216,800 

128,  255,  948 

36  40 

Khode  Island.. 

25,898 

186,337,688 

96  25 

38,200 

19,  885.  673 

87  SO 

Connecticut. . . 

71,269 

444,274,114 

64  00 

65,780 

90,  880, 006 

86  2ii 

New  York 

881,735 

1,843,838,617 

96  80 

221,481 

803,  843,  693 

88  20 

New  Jersey. . . . 

125,  035 

467,918,824 

82  48 

127.72^ 

180,  250,  838 

60  40 

Pennsylvania . . 

698,  887 

1,416,601,818 

18  65 

223,250 

662,050,707 

S8  90 

Delaware 

10,280 

46,242,181 

19  62 

6,192 

81,  426,  867 

81  20 

Maryland 

88,111 

876,919,944 
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Illinois 
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salubrious  but  mild  climate,  cheap  but  efBcient  labor,  and  these 
withal  producing  the  great  staples  of  commerce,  such  as  rice,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco.  These  men  said,  these  advantages  cannot  fail 
us,  and  the  controlling  influence  which  we  now  hold  can  but  con- 
tinue. But  to  little  purpose  had  these  men  read  tlie  history  of 
other  States  and  Nations.  Did  they  think  that  the  sun  and  moon 
for  them  would  stand  still?  or  that  the  unalterable  laws  wliich 
secure  the  prosperity  of  nations  would  in  their  case  be  turned 
aside?  Fatal  hallucination.  The  history  of  these  States,  (Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,)  as  compared 
with  those  that  started  at  the  same  time,  possessing  few  of  those 
natural  advantages  which  these  possessed,  is  so  striking  and  full  of 
instruction,  that  to  cast  it  aside  would  be  to  neglect  the  surest 
means  of  advancing  civilization,  defeating  the  great  objects  of  edu- 
cation, and  depriving  the  many  of  their  ability  to  obtain  those 
comforts  and  enjoyments  which  ever  cast  a  solace  over  the  burdens 
and  cares  of  life* 

We  turn  from  the  workings  and  results  of  this  subject  at  home 
to  that  of  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  We  see  there,  as  here, 
that  the  mechanic  arts  expand,  liberalize  and  elevate  a  nation.  No 
truer  missionaries  ever  went  forth  than  these.  The  power  of  steam 
which  these  employ,  and  which  has  added  so  much  to  their  exten- 
sion and  efficiency,  rules  to  a  great  extent  the  machinery  of  nations. 
And  that  nation  or  people  that  have  chained  it  to  their  car  of 
progress  are  tliose  that  are  bound  to  rule,  for  good  or  ill,  those  that 
are  less  enterprising  or  favored  by  nature.  Foremost  in  this  work 
is  England.  Long  since  has  she  learned  the  power  and  application 
of  steam  in  multiplying  her  manufactures.  She  has  learned  that 
20  men,  by  this  agent,  are  equal  to  400  without  it.  Her  power 
looms  up  when  we  multiply  her  population  thus  employed  by  the 
number  of  her  steam  engmes.  England  and  Wales  had  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  in  1838,  2,600  steam  engines. 
By  this  enormous  power,  in  its  application  to  her  industry,  well 
may  she  claim  to  rule  the  seas,  and  to  hold  in  her  hand  tne  bal- 
ance-power of  nations. 

The  area  of  both  England  and  Wales  is  less  than  60,000  square 
miles,  with  a  (home)  population  of  19,304,000  (in  1857.)  Her  cot- 
ton mills  in  1858,  numbered  2,046,  employing  341,170  males  and 
females.  As  far  back  as  1838,  she  had  working  1,179  woolen 
mills,  178  of  liax,  263  of  silk,  and  416  in  worsted  goods. 

England,  by  her  great  wealth  and  power  thus  acquired,  has  at 
times  appeared  to  oppress  a  portion  of  her  people,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Notwithstanding  this  accusation,  the  constitutional 
rights  of  her  subjects,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  have  been  not 
only  maintained,  but  with  the  age,  progressed.  We  give  her  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  for  the  asylum  which  she  has  failed  not 
to  extend  to  the  oppressed  or  persecuted  of  every  land,  whether 
the  subject  be  exiled  royalty  or  tlie  dark  skinned  African. 
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France,  in  the  extent  of  her  mannfactnree,  ranks  next  to  Eng- 
land. She  combines,  from  the  area  of  her  territory,  agriculture 
with  her  manufactures,  to  a  ikr  greater  extent.  The  area  of  this 
territory  is  203,736  square  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1856,  of 
36,039,364,  of  whom  10,162,515  are  employed  in  manufactures, 
mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  In  the  manufactures  of  wool,  cot- 
ton and  silk,  she  has  taken  a  leading  part.  France  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  for  her  success  and  for  difficulties  overcome,  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  firom  the  beet.  Her  manufactures  thus  em- 
ployed number  300,  producing  of  sugar  160,000,000  Ibe.  Her 
manufactures  of  flax  (hnen)  number  230. 

France  has  employed,  in  agriculture,  20,351,000  of  her  popula- 
tion, yielding  an -income  of  $1,700,000,000.  The  value  of  her 
manuiactures,  aside  from  the  mechanic  arts  and  mining,  amooDts 
to  more  than  $400,000,000. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  have  manufactures  been  more  nqpidlj 
extended,  and  in  none  been  better  appreciated  than  in  Russia. 
Coupled  with  the  generous  and  exalted  policy  of  her  Emperor,  she 
can  but  in  a  few  years  rival  even  England  and  France.    The  pro- 

fressive  power  of'^  steam  has  nowhere  made  such  progress  as  here, 
n  1854,  there  numbered  in  the  Empire  18,100  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. Of  these,  800  were  of  cotton,  200  of  silk,  500  of 
wool,  and  360  of  the  sugar  beet — more  establishments  of  this  (beet) 
than  in  any  other  nation.  To  show  the  rapidity  of  increase  in  the 
application  of  steam,  (to  manufactures,)  there  were  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Moscow  only  two  steam  engines  in  1820.  In  ten  years 
the  number  had  increased  to  100.  No  people  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  are  under  greater  obligations  to  the  power 
and  application  of  steam  than  those  of  Kussia.  The  libemtea  serfs 
cry  out,  and  say,  it  has  ransomed  their  nation. 

Have  we  not  something  to  learn  from  Enssia,  in  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  the  sugar  beet  2  Our  soil  and  climate  are 
equally  favorable,  and  the  skill  of  our  artisans  not  less  handy.  I 
believe  we  may  profit  by  Kussia's  experiments  and  success  in  this 
branch  of  her  productive  industry. 

From  Russia  we  turn  to  Spain.  From  her  we  can  learn  a  lesson. 
Although  as  a  nation  she  possesses  many  noble  traits  of  character, 
still  her  intolerance  and  blind  W^try  dirove  from  her  borders  her 
most  industrious  and  skiDful  artisans,  and  to-day  her  barren  and 
uncultivated  plains  attest  the  righteous  retribution  of  the  unwise  if 
not  wicked  act.  This  most  fatal  step  might  have  been  retrieved 
had  her  rulers  considered  that  a  nation's  greatness  or  prosperity 
depends  not  on  foreign  conquest,  on  treasures  of  gold  and  silver, 
(else  Spain  would  have  been  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  na- 
tion of  the  world,)  but  on  that  sure  and  strong  arm  of  industry,  by 
which  commerce  is  extended  and  agriculture  sustained.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  wool  and  silk  tissues  of  Seville,  Grenada  and 
Baeza,  tt^  cloths  of  Mercia„and  the  arms  of  Toledo,  attest  the  skill 
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of  the  men  that  became  oitteaBtsto  their  ootmtrj.  The  Spanish 
race  has  never  exhibited  that  degree  of  careful  and  patient  indns- 
try  possessed  by  the  Moors ;  hence  agriculture  and  manufactures 
have  never  fully  recovered  since  their  expulsion.  Still  Spain 
shows  progress,  as  the  increase  in  her  population  will  indicate.  In 
1834,  her  population  was  12,597,719.  In  1857,  it  was  15,464,514. 
Of  artisans  and  manufacturers  Spain  has  employed  156,055,  out  of 
a  population  in  1857,  as  above  mdicated.  While  France,  as  yon 
wul  perceive,  ont  of  a  population  of  86,039,864,  has  engaged  10,- 
162,515.  Do  we  wonder  at  the  greatness  and  power  of  France  ! 
Her  (Spain's)  progress  is  further  shown,  for  she  had  nominally  en- 
gagea,  in  1861,  in  pursuits  of  industry,  $215,448,500.  As  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  the  mechanic  arts  increases,  it  can  but  im- 
prove the  condition  of  her  laboring  classes  and  create  for  her  agri- 
culture  and  manufactures  a  more  enlightened  policy. 

If  a  policy  so  unwise  has  for  centuries  governed  Spain,  what 
shall  we  say  of  Ireland  ?  Ireland  had,  in  1858,  6,018,103  in  popu- 
lation, and  an  area  of  territory  equal  to  82,508  square  miles.  Ire- 
land had,  in  1841,  a  population  of  8,175,124.  The  inquiry  is  made 
why  this  great  national  degeneracy  ?  It  is  true,  during  that  time, 
famine  invaded  her  borders,  but  to  this  circumstance  alone  we  can- 
not trace  the  loss  of  so  large  a  number  of  her  population.  Does 
not  the  secret  lie  in  the  &tal  mistake  in  not  giving  encouragement 
to  industrv  by  those  having  it  in  charge  i  Whether  the  fault  rests 
with  the  Irish  people  themselves,  or  wnether  on  England  rests  this 
tearful  responsibility,  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  inquire.  My 
sympathy  is  with  the  Irish  nation,  and  1  only  wait  yet  to  see  her 
redeem  that  nationality  for  which  she  has  so  oJ'ten  struggled. 

Her  industry  and  production  present  the  folloii^ing  sad  picture. 
When  we  read  it  we  hesitate  and  ask,  how  does  she  even  now 
maintain  her  present  diminished  population  ?  Ireland  has  but  few 
manufactures.  In  1856,  she  had  of  flax,  (linen)  110 ;  of  wool,  27, 
and  of  cotton,  12.  While  Scotland,  with  a  population,  in  1861,  of 
but  8,061,251,  had,  in  1859,  of  manufactures  of  flax,  (linen)  168  ; 
of  cotton,  152 ;  of  wool,  202  ;  of  silk,  6 ;  of  paper,  51.  In  1841, 
her  population  was  but  2,620,184.  Should  we  wonder,  then,  at 
the  prosperity  of  the  one  or  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  other; 
and  yet  these  are  but  the  workings  of  that  unchanging  law,  which 
States  or  Nations  cannot  escape. 

The  subiect  of  home  industry  has  for  many  centuries,  in  the 
Netherlands  (Holland)  been  carried  out.  Let  us  see  with  what  re- 
sults. The  history  of  this  country  should  be  studied  by  every 
statesman  and  political  economist.  Her  long  course  of  uninter- 
rupted prosperity  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  caprice  of  fortune. 
If  three  centuries  have  tested  the  wisdom  of  her  policy,  it  should 
not  be  lost  to  us.  Occupying  as  it  does  but  a  speck  on  the  map  of 
Europe,  it  has,  during  these  centuries,  maintained  a  proud  nation- 
ality, and  secured  to  her  citizens  great  wealth  and  prosperity. 
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Starting  with  but  few  natural  advantages ;  possefising,  not  like  Illi- 
nois, an  abundance  of  coal  to  feed  her  engines,  but  obliged  mostly 
to  depend  on  the  peat  dug  from  her  marshes  for  her  fuel — ^her  ter- 
ritory is  but  small,  area  13,890  square  miles,  and  much  of  this 
formed  by  a  marsh — ^we  can  safely  say,  "  there  is  no  country  where 
nature  has  done  so  little  and  man  so  much."    Her  home  popula- 
tion was,  in  1859,  3,54-3,775.    By  her  manufactures  and  commerce 
she  holds  and  gives  laws  to  more  than  16,000,000  of  population, 
principally  in  the  East  Indies.     Her  dikes  and  canals  are  the  best 
in  Europe,  and  should  put  to  shame  nations  of  greater  pretensions. 
Her  Ilelder  (canal)  is  so  large  that  frigates  can  pass  in  it,  with  a 
depth  of  twenty  feet  nine  incnes  and  fifty  mQes  long.     Her  manu- 
factories are,  of  oil,  312 ;  more  than  500  of  cotton  and  flax  (linen.) 
There  are  in  the  country  600  ship-yards,  where  a  tonnage  of  54,636 
is  annually  launched.    Her  advanced  civilization  is  represented  by 
7,410  charitable  and  benevolent  associations.    Among  those  for  the 
unfortunate  there  are  138  asylums;  also  40  for  employing  poor  la- 
borers, and  47  for  the  relief  of  poor  travelers.    Truly  may  it  be 
said  of  this  nation,  especially  when  we  call  to  mind  her  many 
struggles  for  national  existence  with  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
Europe,  that  prosperity  or  adversity  may  in  turn  be  the  condition 
of  a  people,  from  causes  beyond  their  control ;  but  those  alone  that 
depend  on  their  own  industry  and  resources,  can  bid  defiance  to 
the  assaults  of  fortune. 

I  should  have  said  above  that  Holland  has  succeeded  in  control- 
ling and  using  the  wind  as  a  motive  power,  beyond  other  nations. 
This  power  is  largely  used  in  draining  her  lands.  By  this  agent 
the  windmills  are  made  to  average  a  discharge  of  water  of  250  tons 
per  minute.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  a  nation  that  has  even 
chained  the  winds  to  her  car  of  progress? 

Farmers  of  Illinois,  are  you  willing  that  yon/r  lands,  which  should 
be  worth  at  least  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  shall  deteriorate,  as  in 
other  States,  and  be  worth  but  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre  i  Will 
you  be  satisfied,  when,  instead  of  raising  twenty-five  bushels  of 
wheat,  you  can  raise  but  seven  bushels,  or  that  your  crop  of  Indian 
corn,  shall,  instead  of  fiity  bushels,  be  reduced  to  ten  i  Are  you 
willing  to  secure  a  home  market,  by  which  a  permanent  andremn- 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  SHEEP  FOR  PRIZE  LISTS. 


Bj  H.  S.  Randall,  of  Cortland  Villago,  New  York. 


Cortland  Villaob,  New  York,  November  10, 1864* 
Jdhx  p.  Rki^olds,  E^., 

Corresponding  Secretary  lUinoia  State  Agricultural  Society y  Springfi^id,  HI  : 

Deab  Sra:   The  proper  classification  of  sheep  for  a  prize  list 
adapted  to  the  present  time,  had  not  received  my  attention  until  a 
short  period  before  onr  recent  State  Fair,    Beinff  invited  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  to  open  the  "  discussion ''  which  you  re- 
fer to,  on  that  topic,  I  gave  it  such  brief  consideration  as  I  could ; 
but  I  arrived  at  no  definite  conclusion,  embracing  the  whole  sub- 
ject ;  and,  therefore,  avowing  my  unreadiness  to  submit  any  com- 
plete plan,  contented  myself  with  pointing  out  the  inequalities  of 
our   existing  system,  and   submitting  a  few  propositions  for  its 
amendment.    Most  of  the  latter,  however,  were  thrown  out,  rather 
^>r  further  consideration  and  discussion,  than  for  definite  action. 
TJie  subsequent  debate,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  elicited  little  further  on 
the  subject,  it  being  mainly  diverted  into  a  dispute  about  the  pedi- 
grees of  American  Merinos. 

«    Various  circumstances  have  conspired  to  render  the  proper  classi- 
Jication  of  sheep  for  a  prize  list  matter  of  much  greater  difficulty 
tlian  Would  be  at  first  apprehended ;  and  the  constant  changes  which 
are  taking  place  in  breeds  and  varieties,  or  in  the  popular  estima- 
lOTi  of  them,  require  corresponding  changes  in  classification.    That 
H  ^"^  -Englisli   breeds  has  been  made  comparatively  easy  by  tho 
na  f?^^^  pf  ISnglish  precedents.     The  English  classification  resta 
It   r       ^^  {deritity  of  blood,  but  more  on  the  existing  physical  statua. 
breed^^^^^^^     as  a  "breed"  every  variety  or  sub-variety  whicVv 
oriirin  ^^i?^'^^S«  to  have  become  "established,"  however  recent  it-s 
ducine-^      hoAvever  mixed  its  blood.     The  prevailing  mode  of  pro- 
i.-oT,   ,-5,^^^  varieties,  or,  as  thev  term  them.  "  breeds,"  by  the  Eiifir- 
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and  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  by  a  mixture  of  severaJ 
"breeds;"  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  now  receiving,  and 
have  been  receiving  for  years,  occasional  fresh  infusions  of  Cots- 
wold  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  constitutions,  and 
their  hind  quarters,  which  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Cotswold 
sheep.  The  improved  Cotswold,  now  in  general  vogue,  has  been 
generally,  if  not  universally  crossed  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
Leicesters,  to  improve  some  points  of  its  carcass,  and  spedaUy  to 
give  it  earlier  maturity.  The  imnroved  Oxfordshire  sheep,  so  suc- 
cessful in  prize  taking  in  Englana,  is  the  result  of  a  recent  direct 
cross  between  the  Leicester  and  Cotswold.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  South  Downs,  all  the  most  distinguished  English 
Middle  Wooled  varieties  are  crosses  between  different  varieties,  and 
a  portion  of  the  most  approved  of  them  are  oroas-breeds^  not  only  in 
the  English  but  in  the  American  sense  of  the  term.  The  Hamp* 
shire,  Shropshire,  and  Oxford  Downs,  classed  as  Middle  Wocds,  are 
all  credited  with  inftisions  of  Zong  Wool  blood.  If^  therefore,  a 
prize  list  arranges  all  or  most  of  the  previously  enumerated  kinds 
of  sheep  into  separate  classes,  that  classification  is  based  on  charac- 
teristics, not  on  identity  of  blood.  I  see  no  objection  to  this,  in  it- 
self considered,  that  is,  if  the  society  offering  the  prizes  has  sufficient 
funds,  and  all  the  breeds,  cross-breeds  and  varieties  to  which  pre- 
miums are  offered,  are  really  valuable ;  if  each,  even  to  the  small- 
est degree,  meets,  better  than  the  oth^*8,  some  want  of  the  con- 
sumer  and  producer. 

It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  apply  the  same  rule  of  classifica- 
tion to  the  fine-wooled  or  Merino  sneep,  and  at  the  si^me  time  give 
no  encouragement,  where  none,  relatively  speaking,  is  believed  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  public  to  be  deserved.  Our  State  Society 
has  at  different  times  offered  separate  prizes  to  the  Spanish^ 
French,  Saxon,  and  I  believe,  Silesian  Merinos.  But  the  farmers 
of  this  State  have  almost  universally  condemned  tlie  French  and 
Saxons,  and  but  few  have  yet  adopted  the  Silesians.  There  cer* 
tainljr  are  manifold  objections,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  to  be- 
stowing premiums  on  tried  and  condemned  varieties  of  stock.  For 
the  present,  at  least,  the  American  (it  ought  no  longer  to  bo  called 
"Spanish"*)  Merino  is  indisputably  the  most  profitable  for  general 
breeding ;  and  therefore  it  has,  in  the  popular  estimation  and  in 
price,  thrown  all  the  other  Merino  varieties  into  the  shade.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  last  prize  list  of  our  State  Society  made  but  one 
class  oi  Merinos,  or  fine-wooled  sheep.    All  the  oifferent  Merinos 

^*The  French,  Saxon,  Silesian,  etc.  Merinod,  all  equally  descended  from  the  Spanish 
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were  reqtiired  to  compete  against  eaeh  other,  on  the  ground  that 
they  possess  *4dentity  of  blood,''  and  that  it  is  to  the  best  of  the 
«ame  blood  or  breea  alone  that  premiums  should  be  awarded. 
Two  serious  practical  objections  have  been  found  to  this  coarse. 
The  first  is  that  no  uniform  or  even  approximately  uniform  stand- 
4ird  of  excellence  is  thus  recognized  or  fostered.  The  finw  wooled 
Herinos,  whose  stapte  is  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
&brics,  like  broaddoth,  are  required  to  compete  against  the  heavier 
•and  coarser  wooled  Merinos,  whose  staple  is  only  adi^ted  to  coarser 
fabrics.  You  might  as  well  require  all  English  Long  Wools  and 
^  English  Middle  Wools  to  compete  each  in  one  class ;  nay,  you 
mi^ht  far  more  consistently  do  so,  for  what  is  the  value  m  the 
Umted  States  of  Cotswold,  or  Hampshire  Down,  or  Shropshire 
products,  for  example,  compared  with  the  products  ot  either  of  the 
Above  mentioned  grades  of  Merino  sheep?  And  by  merginff  all  Me- 
rinos in  one  class,  you  cannot  m  reality,  mer^  competition  between 
Merino  varieties.  If  a  majority  of  the  viewing  committee  con- 
sider a  particular  varietv  ai  them  preferable,  thev  will,  of  course, 
if  the  relative  quality  ot  tthe  specimens  exhibited  is  equal,  awtuxl 
the  premiums  to  that  variety.  They  would  not  be  honest  to  their 
own  convictions  if  they  £Euled  to  do  this.  In  18t)3,  nearly  all  the 
fine-wool  premiums  of  this  State  were  ^ven  to  the  Silesian  M^inos. 
Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  any  competition  irom  American  Merinos 
— because  the  breeders  of  that  variety  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
4»dection  of  the  committee,  or  in  other  words,  believed  that  it  was 
composed  of  men  who  would  give  the  preference  to  the  finer  grades 
of  Merinos.  In  1864,  on  the  other  nand,  the  American  Merinos 
won  aU  the  premiums  where  they  competed,  though  the  Silesians 
were  as  well  represented  as  in  1868.  The  viewing  committee  of 
1864r,  frankly  declare  in  thdr  report: 

"In  making  our  awards,  we  have  passed  over  a  variety  of  Kne- 
wooled  Merinos,  popularly  known  as  Silesians,  except  in  cases 
where  there  was  no  competition,  iecemge  a  majority  of  tke  ootmr 
<mittee  hdieoed  that  m  the  present  eituatMnof  the  wool  markets^  the 
jimeriean  Merinos  are  most  profitable  J^ 

It  is  manifest  that  und^  such  an  order  of  things  the  real  strug- 
gle between  the  different  varieties  of  Merinos  must  always,  neces- 
sarily, be  in  the  oommiUee  room,  when  the  Judges  or  viewing  com- 
frUttees  are  appoinled^-rnot  on  toe  fair  ffromds  between  the  sheep/ 
No  amount  of  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Society  can  prevent  this  practical  result.  The  evils  result- 
ing from  such  a  system  are  palpable.  The  standard  of  excellence 
set  up  by  the  Society  one  year,  by  the  action  of  its  viewing  com- 
mittee, is  overthrown  the  next  This  jconstant  oscillation  would 
soon  destroy  aU  healthful  competition.  Or  if  the  Socie^  appointed 
judges  of  the  same  preferences  every  year,  all  varieties  but  the 
preferred  one  would  be  driveg^  frooi  th0  neldy  and  the  Society 
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would  snbject  itself  to  impiiUttions  of  manxfeet  partiality,  otoi  at- 
tempting  improperly  to  ooeree  public  opimon. 

There  h  anotlier  objection  to  the  system.  If  the  English  sheep 
are  divided  into  half  a  dozen  or  more  classes,  and  if  the  Hennos 
are  all  inducted  in  one,  it  results  that  £Eur  more  m(»iey  is  offered  in 
premiums  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  This  was  actually  the 
case  in  our  I^ew  York  State  Society  this  jea^.  That  the  English 
sheep  are  exceedingly  valuable ;  that  in  many  situations  they  are 
more  profitable  tlum  Merinos ;  that  they  meet  special  wants  of  a 
class  of  producers  and  consumers  which  the  If  erino  cannot  as  wdl 
meet,  is  freely  conceded ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  the  consump- 
tion of  their  products  in  our  country  bears  but  a  small  comparison 
to  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  Merino— and  conae- 
^quentlv  that  they  are,  in  the  aggregate,  far  less  num^ous  and  less 
valuable.  Is  there  not,  then,  a  grmt  inconsistency  in  ^ving  them 
the  first  place  in  our  prize  lists,  and  in  offering  them  a  greats* 
amount  ot'  premiums  ?  This  might  be  obviated  by  paying  nigher 
premiums  to  the  Merinos,  or  by  offering  double  tne  usual  number 
to  animals  of  each  respective  age ;  but  while  neither  of  these 
courses  is  free  from  grave  ol^ection^  even  to  meet  the  special  end 
in  view,  they  would  ao  nothmg  to  remove  the  essential  inequaU^ 
of  compelling  all  Meiinos  to  compete  in  a  single  dass. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society — 
composed  of  able,  experienced  and  impartial  men,  having  tri^  the 
above  system,  experimentally,  and  found  it,  I  suppose,  unsatia&o- 
tory,  instituted  the  ^ discussion^  at  Rochester,  wmch  has  been  ao 
ludicrously  travestied  by  certain  reporters. 

I  attempted  to  show  m  that  discussion  that  Fr^ich,  Saxon,  and 
other  Mermos  constitnted  as  distinct  varieties,  as  most  of  the  Englidi 
ones  which  the  Society  recognized  in  its  prize  list,  but  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  I  did  not  reomnmend  their  arrangement  into  separate 
prize  chases.  I  also  attempted  to  show  that  me  different  Spanidi 
Cabanas  had  been  kept  limger  separate  and  distinct  firom  »Mdi  other 
than  the  different  varieties  of  either  the  English  Long  or  Middle 
Wooled  breeds,  and  hence  that  it  was,  in  itself  considered^  as  proper 
to  give  them  separate  placee  in  a  prize  list  as  the  former.  I  de- 
clared that  one  of  those  Cabanas,  believed  to  be  the  In&ntado,  ex- 
ists pure  in  the  United  States :  tnat  another,  the  Faular,  thou^  it 
has  received  some  dips  from  tne  blood  of  other  Cabanas,  to^ect 
certain  improvements,  has  maintained  its  diaraeter  as  a  separale 
variety :  that  the  so-called  Silesian  sheep,  composed  of  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Kegretti  and  Infantado  Cabanas,  constitute  a  third  veil 
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it  is  at  leafit  apparent  that  they  now  constitate  quite  as  unrelated 
varieties  as  the  mnjch  crossed  English  ones,  and  that  I  am  correct 
in  that  belief,  I  am  willing  to  attempt  to  prove  on  any  suitable 
occasion.  I  considered  them  also  as  distinct  in  characteristics.  I 
did  not  however,  definitely  propose  to  form  them  into  prize  classes, 
for  I  saw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this,  growing  out  of  preju- 
dices, interests,  and  the  real  difficulty  in  the  case  of  many  excel- 
lent flocks  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  partook  of  the  blood  of  the 
different  varieties — their  owners  having  bred  without  any  reference 
to  the  distinction  between  the  Infantado  and  Paular.  I  satisfied  my- 
self  with  showing  that  it  would  be  as  consistent  and  proper,  in  itsefr, 
to  classify  our  Merinos  thus,  as  to  adhere  to  the  present  classifica- 
tion of  English  sheep,  and  I  threw  out  the  facte,  for  further  investi- 
gation, wiuiout  committing  myself  to  any  ultimate  conclusion. 

I  made  one  definite  reconmiendation,  however,  that  at  least  the 
Merinos  be  divided  into  two  classes,  having  reference  to  the  fine- 
ness of  their  wool.  As  the  viewing  committee  on  Merinos  at  our 
State  Fair  subsequentlv  made  the  same  recommendation  in  their 
report,  I  will  give  it  in  their  own  words.  After  announcing  the  basis 
of  their  decision  as  between  the  American  and  the  Silesian  Meri- 
nos, in  the  words  I  have  already  quoted,  thev  continue :  "But 
we  are  aware  that  the  demand  for  the  finer  Merino  wool  in  our 
country  is  much  larger  than  the  production,  and  will  continue  to 
increase*;  and  we  therefore  respectfully  propose  that  hereafter 
premiums  be  paid  to  sheep  in  a  separate  class,  producing  wool  of 
quality  fine  enough  for  the  production  of  our  finest  woolen  fabrics." 
There  may  appear  to  be  a  v^ueness  about  this  proposed  classi- 
fication, which  will  render  it  difficult  to  carry  it  out  in  practice. 
But  the'  distinction  is  already  well  understood  m  commerce.  Every 
wool  drcular  and  list  of  prices  includes  "Saxony"  and  "full  blood 
Merino"  wools.  These  terms  are  conventional  and  inaccurate,  but 
they  express  the  precise  distinction  which  it  is  proposed  to  recog- 
nize in  our  prize  lists.  If  viewing  committees  are  at  fault  in  ma- 
king the  distinction,  let  them  have  the  aid  of  a  manutacturer,  or 
wool  stapler,  or  experienced  wool  buyer  among  their  number,  and 
the  difficulty  will  at  once  disappear. 

You  ask  me  to  surest  changes  or  additions  in  the  classification 
of  the  Illinois  State  ^xdety  as  may  seem  desirable.  If  your  So- 
ciety contemplates  no  more  extensive  classification  than  the  pres- 
ent one,  I  propose  that  it  strike  out  the  third  class  (French  Meri- 
nos^ and  insert  in  the  place  of  it,  "  Merinos  bearing  wool  adapted 
to  tne  manufacture  of  broadcloths  and  other  finer  fabrics."  In  the 
fourth  class  I  would  strike  out  the  word  "  Spanish,"  and  in  the 

*It  must  continue  to  inoreftee  so  long  as  the  public  debt  and  expenditures  demtind 
a  high  reyenue  tariff  like  the  present  And  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  oor 
broadcloth  manufaetures  will  reTive,  under  the  same  circumstances,  greatly  increasing 
the  demand. 
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place  of  it  insert  ^^ American.''  And  I  would  esaictly  transpose  the 
order  of  the  above  fonr  classes,  placingjthe  American  Mermo  first, 
according  to  its  relative  importance,  xhis  will  form  a  simple  and 
consistent  classification — ^based  partlj  on  blood  and  -partly  on  char- 
acteristics— ^and  with  eqnal  preminms  in  each  class  it  will  give 
eqnal  enconra^ment  to  the  mie  and  coarse  wooled  races  of  sheep. 
In  jonr  remaining  classes  and  sab-dasses  I  have  no  changes  to 
propose. 

But  if  yonr  Society  desires  to  increase  its  number  of  sheep 
classes,  you  have,  in  respect  to  the  coarse  wooled  varieties,  the 
English  mode  of  cUvidin^  them  already  prepared  to  your  hand ;  and 
then,  to  be  £air  and  consistent,  you  must  increase  your  fine  woci 
dasses  and  premiums  proportionably,  by  some  principle  of  daad- 
fication  which  has  been  aaverted  to,  or  is  yet  to  be  devised*  I 
confess  that  I  am  still  unprepared  to  express  a  final  opinion  on  the 
subject 

Absence  fi:H>m  home  and  illness  have  prevented  me  from  reply- 
ing earlier  to  your  letter. 

I  xemain  yours,  very  truly, 

HENBT  a  RANDALL. 
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ON  MARKET  GARDENING. 


STATEMEMT  OF  S.  W.  ARNOLD,  OF  HIS  KAREET  GARDEN,  NEAR  CORT- 
LAND, DEKALB  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS,  1868. 


The  piece  of  land  originally  set  apart  for  a  family  vegetable  gar- 
den, contains  one-half  acre,  on  land  adjoininff  the  honse  yards,  and 
gently  sloping  to  the  south.  It  is  surround^  on  three  sides  by  or- 
diard  trees,  interspersed  with  shmbs  and  plants  bearing  the  small 
fruits,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc.  The 
orchiurd,  including  the  gu*den  spot,  contains  two  acres,  is  pro- 
tected on  the  west  by  two  thick  rows  of  locust  trees,  on  the  soudi 
by  a  row  of  Lombardy  poplars  set  four  years  ago,  dl^ht  inches 
apart,  now  fifteen  to  eiAteen  feet  high,  on  the  east  by  a  very 
thick  Osage  Orange  h€^|ge,  and  on  the  north  by  the  yards  and 
buildings  of  the  &rnu  Of  the  half  acre  devoted  to  garden  vegeta- 
bles, ten  square  rods  were  planted  with 

ONIONS. 

Mostly  old  bulbs  and  seeds  of  the  top  onion.  A  few  black  seeds 
were  sown  for  family  use,  they  nroducmg  onions  of  much  the  best 
quality  for  winter  use.  The  land  for  these  was  plowed  in  the 
autmnn,  and  the  bulbs  set  very  early,  before  the  firost  had  entirely 
left  the  ground,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart  and  six  inches  be- 
tween the  bulbs,  hoed  several  times ;  ana  marketed  during  the 
sprinj^  and  summer  in  bunches,  beginning  when  they  were  about 
the  size  of  walnuts,  the  last  being  two  or  more  inches  in  diameter. 
From  eight  to  fifteen  were  tied  in  each  bunch,  with  rye  straw  mois- 
tened, sold  for  five  cents  each.  About  two  bushels  of  the  black 
seed  onions  were  harvested  for  family  use.  The  Danvers  Yellow 
is  as  good  as  any  sort  to  raise  for  early  onions.  The  large  red 
frc«n  black  seed  are  good,  and  keep  well.  Two  rows  of  bulbs  were 
9e/t  during  the  warm  weather  in  January  and  covered  with  straw, 
which  proved  a  failure,  although  I  have  had  them  do  well  from 
bulbs  left  in  the  ground  where  they  grew,  through  the  winter, 
without  protection.    Ten  square  rods  were  devoted  to 

SPINAOH. 

This  was  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  would  permit,  and  at  in- 
tervals of  a  fortnight  through  the  spring,  for  a  succession.  Tied 
in  large  bunches,  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  sold  for  five  cents 
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each — the  least  profitable  of  any  vegetables  sold  by  the  bunch- 
was  scarcely  known  in  our  markets  until  introduced  by  me.  Noth- 
ing less  than  very  rich  ground  and  high  cultivation  will  prodoce 
good  Spinach,  as  its  excellence  consists  in  the  tenderness  and  suc- 
culence of  its  leaves. 
Ten  square  rods  were  devoted  to 

BEETS, 

all  intended  to  be  the  early  Blood  Turnip  variety,  but  having  to 
d^end  on  seedsmen  for  my  seeds,  only  a  small  proportion  of  them 
were  genuine.  The  rest  were  of  almost  every  variety  of  form  and 
color.  Sown  at  three  different  times,  for  succession,  and  pulled  as 
soon  as  they  attained  the  size  of  a  hen's  eg^  and  larger,  live  and 
six  in  a  bunch,  sold  lor  five  cents.  Plantedm  rows  one  foot  apart, 
and  thinned  to  four  inches  in  the  row. 
Ten  square  rods  were  devoted  to 

BADISHS8. 

The  small  turnip  radish  was  mostly  raised :  are  of  very  coed 
Quality,  very  eariy,  and  will  bear  very  thick  planting.  The  Loo- 
aon  long  scarlet  radish  is  used  for  a  later  sort,  is  of  good  qui^ty 
and  very  long,  sometimes  growing  six  inches  of  its  fength  out  of 
the  ground.  Sown  early  and  late,  at  intervals  of  one  week,  for 
succession ;  twelve  to  twentv  tied  in  a  bunch,  and  sold  for  five 
cents — the  most  profitable  ot  all  vegetables  for  market  "Riey  do 
best  on  rich  land,  but  with  plenty  of  water  will  grow  very  well  on 
ordinary  soil. 

Ten  square  rods  were  devoted  to 

EALT  TUENIPS, 

of  whidi  the  White  Flat  Dutch  is  the  eaarUest  and  best  variety, 
growing  very  quick,  has  a  smooth  white  skin,  and  is  sweet  and 
tender— very  good  for  the  eariy  fall  crop.  Sown  in  drills  one  foot 
i^art,  and  thinned  to  six  inches.  Pulled  whoi  as  lai^  as  teacaps, 
and  sold  in  bunches  of  five  and  six.  at  fire  cents  each. 
Twenty  square  rods  were  devotea  to 

EABLY  CABBAGE, 
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indies  Mgh,  into  open  sroxmd,  she  inchee  apart;  eaeh  alternate 
plant  is  Filled  out  when  lit  for  the  table,  and  tiie  remainder  left  to 
head.  Those  are  saved  for  seed  whieh  form  the  best  heads  and 
ehow  the  most  tardy  dispoeitioflL  to  seed.  A  new  sort  sent  ont  by 
the  patent  office  last  year  promises  weil.  Patted  for  sale  when 
about  four  inches  high ;  tied  into  bunches  two  inches  in  diameter, 
when  headed  two  and  threQ  heads  tied  together  for  a  bunch,  and 
eold  for  five  cents.  To  rjdse  fine  lettuoe,  requires  very  rich  and 
well  cultivated  land,  plenty  of  water,  and  the  highest  skill  of  the 
gardener.  It  is  truly  a  delicious  vegetable  when  grown  in  perfec- 
tion. When  old  the  juice  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  opium.  It 
ehould  be  gathered  just  bemne  being  brought  to  the  table,  the  oui- 
^de  leaves  rejected,  rinsed  well  in  cold  water,  and  dressed  wi& 
one  tablespoonfol  of  sharp  vinegar  and  the  ssaaoe  quantity  of  loaf 
6Q^r  for  a  smail  mess. 

Two  square  rods  were  devoted  te 

TOBACCO  PUUHTfl. 

These  were  sown  on  nicely  prepared  soil,  (without  biimin^,  as 
reoommended.)  Sown  in  IImxcL,  and  corei^d  by  patting  with  a 
hoe,  and  a  very  ttin  ooveriDg  of  straw  spread  over,  held  on  by  a 
few  locust  brufih.  The  seed  germinated  very  findy,  and  had  the 
season  been  favorable  for  setting,  would  have  yielded  a  ^ood  profit. 
About  ten  dollars'  worth  were  s^d,  at  one  and  a  half  aollacB  per 
thousand,  and  two  acres  set  ob  my  own  fiirm.  A  few  plastts  were 
also  raised  in  hot-becL  and  sold  in  small  lots  at  t^/WDty-kve  cents  to 
one  dollar  per  hnndred.  For  field  cdtore  I  much  prefer  the 
plaots  raised  in  op^i  ground.  They  ean  be  raised  quite  early 
enough,  bear  tnansplautgig  better,  and  «how  lets  inclination  to  run 
to  seed. 

Two  49qiunre  rode  were  dev4»ted  to 

fiOT-BEnS, 

made  at  different  timesi,  froia  the  25th  of  Mandi  to  the  fir^t  of 
May.  After  that  cold  frames  are  ufled.  'Hie  hot-beds  are  made 
by  excavating  About  fifteen  indies,  thnowiag  the  top  soil  on  one 
fiide  aad  the  bottom  soil  ok  theotker  side,  to  be  used  in  banking 
up.  This  excavation  is  filled  to  a  little  above  the  sur&ee  with 
fredi  horse  manure,  coarse  and  fine  mixed  tc^ther — the  later  in 
the  season  thd  gi^ater  proportion  of  coarse  mannre.  Frames  ane 
put  on,  and  the  manure  covened  with  six  indies  of  ^ood  soil,  a 
goodly  portion  of  old  hot-bed  soil  and  manure  being  mixed  with  it, 
and  all  sifted  through  a  wheat  sieve,  whidi  makes  a  fine,  mellow 
bed  for  the  roots  of  the  young  plants.  The  hot-beds  are  filled, 
emptied  and  re-filled  eeverai  times  during  the  season,  with  cab- 
bage,, lettuce,  tomato,  egg-plant,  pepp^,  and  other  plants.  The 
most  important  being  eariy  cabbage  and  tomato.  Each  of  these  is 
eown  quite  thick,  and  when  three  or  four  leaves  are  formedi  the 
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plantfi  are  transplaiited  or  i>ricked  out  into  bow  beds,  and  luAy 
into  cold  frames,  before  tne  final  tranaplanting  into  the  open 
ground.  The  secret  (if  it  be  a  secret)  of  getting  fine  and  earlj 
plants  is,  plenty  of  voom  and  water^  and  fr^jnent  transplantings. 
The  frames  are  eoyered  with  glazed  sash,  which  are  shut,  partiaUj 
opened,  or  entirely  remored,  to  suit  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  remaindei  of  the  half  acre  was  oocnpied  with  miscellaneonS' 
plants,  some  for  use  and  some  for  seed. 

SEOOND  CROPS. 

The  Snijiach  land  was  planted  with  water  melow^  as  waa  part  of 
the  radisn  ground,  spaces  being  pulled  for  the  hills  before  all  the 
crop  was  harvested.  They  ripeaed  before  the  September  frosts^ 
ana  yielded  very  well,  considering  the  dry  summer.  The  ^V^ 
planted  with  early  onions  was  set  with  winter  cabbage,  or  jFlat 
Dutch,  there  being  ample  time  after  the  onions  were  narvested. 
Thev  did  exceedingly  well,  and  three  hundred  heads  were  sold 
for  nve  dollars  per  bimdred.  After  the  wat^  melons  were  taken 
off  from  the  ground  previously  occupied  with  spinach,  it  wae 
spaded  and  planted  witn  TuUp  and  other  bulbs,  for  spring  flowers. 

▲SPABAGUSw 

The  old  bed  made  five  years  ago  occupies  about  seven  square 
reds,  waa  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured  before  setting,  and  haa 
yearly  a  small  dressing  of  old  manure  in  the  fall,  and  a  thorough 
harrowing  with  two  horses  and  two  men  to  ride  on  the  harrow, 
stirring  the  sur£Etoe  several  inches  deep,  and  mixing  in  the  manure 
in  the  spring.  Afierwarda  it  is  hoed  to  keep  down  the  weed&. 
Sold  in  bunches  as  large  as  one  hand  can  span,  for  five  cents. 

The  new  bed,  made  one  year  ago  last  JuAe,  contains  twenty 
square  rods,  being  a  strip  between  two  rows  of  small  orchard  trees; 
was  prepared  bv  covering  six  inches  deep  with  strong  barn-yard 
manure^  plowed  three  times  in  each  furrow  with  a  strong  team,, 
equal  to  about  twelve  inches  in  depth.  The  fiurow  was  thea 
deaned  of  the  loose  dirt  and  spaded  to  the  depth  of  eleven  inches. 
After  this  the  numure  was  hauled  in,  clearing  sufficient  space  tor 
the  next  furrow,,  and  so  on  till  the  piece  was  finished.  It  was  then 
back-furrowed  to  levri  it,  dragged  and  rolled,  and  tdie  seedplanted 
in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  between  the  hills.  Ijiis  bed 
made  a  fine  growth  of  tope  this  year,  and  I  presume  will  produce  a 
small  crop  next  season. 

BHUBABF 

la  planted  three  to  four  feet  apart,  betwe^i  two  and  three  hundred 
pbmts,  on  deeply  trenched  land ;  is  mulched  with  coarse  manufe  in 
June  or  July,  so  thickly  that  nothing  else  can  grow ;  in  the  spring; 
dug  over  with  the  spade,  raked  off  and  hoed  once  or  twice  be&oe 
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mulching  time.  Yields  enormouBlj.  Sold  in  bunches  from  one  to 
three  cents  per  pound.  Varieties :  Cahom's  maunnotii — ^verv  large 
but  rather  coarse  and  add;  Yictoria — very  fine  long  stalks,  beauti- 
fol  red  near  the  bottom,  as  cood  as  the  oest ;  Strawberry — ^smaU 
lon^  stalks,  light  green  spedded  with  brown  specks,  very  prolific 
and  good. 

STBAWBSBSIBS^ 

twenty  square  rows;  Hovey  &  Willson's;  second  crop  on  the  land 
without  cultivation;  this  year  almost  a  faQore  on  account  of  dry 
weather;  half' an  acre  set  one  vear  ago  last  fall^ves  promise  of  a 
fine  crop  next  season;  ^antea  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  to  allow 
working  with  a  horse.  Hovey*s  is  much  the  best  berry,  and,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  about  as  productive  as  the  Willson^s^ 
Only  a  few  sold,  at  fifteen  cents  per  quart. 

BASPBEBJEUES, 

oocopy  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  nfrAj  about  one-third  of  which 
was  m  bearing  last  season ;  variety,  Hack  Gap ;  set  in  rows  four 
feet  apart  and  cultivated  witib  horse  and  cultivator;  sometimes 
mulched;  old  brufth  cut  out  every  fall  or  spring  and  new  branches 
ahortened  one  half:  grow  luxuriantly  and  bear  abundantly;  give 
as  n^uch  profit  and  satisfaction  as  any  fruit  grown  on  the  farm; 
fiunily  and  visitors  abundandy  supplied;  many  dried  and  many 
sold ;  very  much  in  demand  at  fifteen  cents  i>er  quart.  Tin  oyster 
oans  with  one  end  taken  out  make  very  convenient  vessels  in  which  to 
take  them  and  strawberries  to  market,  holding  just  a  quart,  make 
snug  storage  and  save  handling  A  few  red  and  yellow  raspberries 
are  raised  for  home  consumption* 

Oommon  black  and  white  have  been  tried  in  rich  cultivated 
ground,  with  very  little  success.  A  few  dozen  of  the  Lawton 
planted  on  the  east  side  of  a  thick  row  of  locust  trees,  and  other- 
wise shaded,  bore  a  good  quantity  of  fine,  large  berries  last  season, 
and  made  new  shoots  twelve  feet  nigh  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  diameter. 

ouBBAisrrs  akd  ooosbbsbsies 

are  quite  extensively  cultivated.  The  Houghton  gooseberry  is  con- 
sidered the  only  sort  worth  cidtivating ;  the  large  English  sorts  all 
mildew.  Eed  Dutch  and  White  Grape  currants  are  the  best  stand- 
ard sorts,  and  the  Bladk  Kaples  for  jellies,  and  aH  three  for  wine^ 
for  which  purpose  most  of  my  crop  is  used.  A  few  quarts  of  the 
finest  sold  at  four  cents  and  five  cents  per  quart,  and  wme  sells 
readily  at  $2  per  gallon  when  one  year  old.  The  Bed  Grape  cur- 
rant is  large  and  ^utiftd,  but  unproductive. 
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FSAB8  ASD  AFPLBS 

are  yet  in  quite  limited  supply  for  home  use.    A  few  Bartletts 
were  sold  at  fire  cents  each. 

FKAS. 

One  acre  was  occupied  with  peas ;  one-half  planted  with  Eariy 
Kent  and  Dan.  O'Kouke,  which  yielded  bountifully ;  ground  jdowed 
in  spring,  and  had  been  lightly  manured  in  previous  years ;  sowed 
in  drills  two  and  a  half  feet  apart;  worked  twice  with  cultivator* 
neither  hoed  nor  brushed ;  ft;  for  market  by  15th  of  June ;  first  soM 
tor  fifty  cents  per  peck ;  mostly  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  per  pedr. 
The  later  sorts  planted  were  Black-eyed  Marrowfet  and  Ciiampion 
of  England,  both  good  and  profitable  sorts;  sold  mostly  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  peck — a  few  sold  as  low  as  fifteen  cents  per  peci ; 
plenty  of  seed  was  saved  of  all  kinds,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
fed  to  ho^  with  the  vines.  A  few  Tom  Thumb  peas  were  planted 
for  experiment,  and  found  to  be  much  eaiiier  than  Early  Kent 
The  vines  are  so  small  they  mar  be  plaiuted  very  thick,  smd  cakS^ 
vated  with  the  hoe  alone ;  worthy  of  further  trial  for  tiie  earliest 
crop.  After  harvesting  the  early  peas  tc»*tT  square  rods,  the  ground 
was  plowed,  dragged,  and  eown  immediately  with  fiat  tnrmpfl| 
yielding  about  120  bushels,  and  worth  about  $40.  The  weather 
was  very  dry  at  ihe  time  of  sowing,  and  I  attribute  the  ffood  soo- 
cess  in  gi»*ininatmg  the  seed  to  sowing  immedialeiy  on  tne  newly 
turned  nirrows. 

BBAXfL 

Only  a  few  eariy  beans  were  planted,  and  a  portion  of  them 
fiailed  to  germinate ;  string  beans  sold  at  five  cents  per  quart 
About  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  white  field  beans  were  planted  in 
the  orchard,  in  drills  four  feet  apart;  several  bushels  were  gathered 
while  green  and  the  remainder  threshed,  yielding  three  bushels ; 
o^e  bushel  sold  {c^  $9  50  cash. 

SWI^T    OOBIi. 

Only  one-half  acre  was  planted ;  variety,  Periam's  Eariy,  and  a 
isffge,  late  sort  from  Rhode  Island,  called  Asylum  com,  having 
oririnated  at  the  Dexter  Asylum,  in  Providence,  Bhode  IshmcL 

BoUi  very  fine.    Sold  mostly  at  t^i  <tents  per  dozen. 

« 

One-fourth  of  an  acre  was  planted  with  an  early  fiint  white  com 
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Winter  sqiiashes,  cncmnbers  and  melons,  all  a  partial  fiwlure  on 
account  of  dry  weathw.  Vines  of  idl  kinds  need  an  abundance  of 
water,  with  rich  land,  for  their  full  development  I  have  tried  ex- 
cavating a  hole  two  feet  square  and  one  root  and  a  hdf  deep,  fill- 
ing in  a  foot  of  fresh  horse  manure  and  a  foot  of  earth  on  top, 
making  a  hot-bed  for  each  hiU ;  and  although  they  grew  weU  at 
first,  they  are  sure  to  die  prematurely  for  want  of  water.  Plants 
raised  in  pots  in  hot^bed  and  turned  out  into  a  cold  frame  of  four 
lights,  without  disturbing  the  roots,  succeed  best  with  me  for  early 
crop.  The  Hubbard  is  tne  best  of  all  winter  squashes,  but  a  very 
shy  bearer.    The  Early  Russian  the  best  cucumber  for  pickles, 

SWBET  POTATOES. 

One  barrel  were  bedded  in  hotrbed  about  the  middle  of  April; 
some  rotted ;  plants  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  $18,  and  one* 
fourth  of  an  acre  set  on  ridges,  turned  with  the  plow,  two  furrows 
together ;  land  xmmanured ;  southern  aspect ;  crap  nearly  a  &il^ 
ure  for  want  of  rain ;  would  recommend  plowing  the  land  early  in 
spring,  and  harrowing  well  before  making  the  ridges ;  ridges  three 
ieet  a{)art  and  plants  fifteen  inches  apart,  is  the  proper  distance ; 
very  rich  land  makes  a  rank  growth  or  vines  without  a  proportion- 
ate increase  of  tubers. 

POTATOES. 

Three  acres  were  planted;  one-half  Early  Torks,  the  balance 
with  Mexican,  Early  June  and  Neshannocks.  The  first  is  the 
most  valuable  of  any  early  potato  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is 
good  for  the  winter  crop,  and  their  early  ripening  renders  them  less 
Gable  to  rot ;  ground  plowed  in  autumn  and  agam  in  spring  as  soon 
as  practicable ;  dragged  and  rolled;  marked  two  and  a  naif  feet  each 
way;  and  one  piece,  containing  two  eyes,  dropped  in  each  hill; 
for  early  crop  shallow  planting  is  best,  and  for  the  very  earliest, 
one-half  of  a  larffe  potato  or  a  medium  sized  whole  one  will  pro- 
duce stronger  snoots  at  first  and  earlier  potatoes  than  the  small 
pieces,  but  are  no  better  for  the  later  crop.  The  smaU  quantity  of 
seed  in  a  hill  produces  a  greater  proportion  of  large  potatoes,  and 
the  thick  planting  makes  up  the  quantity  of  bushels.  Commenced 
digging  18th  of  June.  Sold  at  first  for  fifty  cents  per  peck,  but 
mostly  at  twenty -five  cents  per  peck ;  all  sold  before  the  middle  of 
August 

OBNAMBNTAL. 

About  $25  worth  of  ornamental  shrubs,  roots  and  fiowers  in 
pots,  were  sold  during  the  season.  The  ornamental  fiower  plat 
belonging  to  the  homestead  contains  about  ten  square  rods,  and 
what  was  sold  was  mostly  the  natural  increase,  no  especial  pains 
being  taken  to  propagate. 

The  vegetables  were  mostly  marketed  in  Sycamore,  the  county 
seat  of  DeKalb  county,  a  few  being  sold  in  EeKalb  and  Cortlana. 
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Team,  two  light  horses,  a  light  spring  wagon;  three  tripe  per 
week ;  amount  of  money  reoei  ved  during  the  season  for  vegetables, 
etc.,  $525  67.  The  cost  of  cultivating  it  is  impossible  to  telL 
Gardening  not  being  a  s]>eGialt7,  it  was  cnltiiratea  onlj  as  a  col- 
lateral branch  of  the  system  called  ^^  mixed  farming,"  and  being 
considered  the  most  profitable  branch,  will  hereafter  be  considerably 
^^nlarged.  The  force  required  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  tlie 
160  acre  farm  and  garden  is  four  boys,  between  ten  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  one  hired  man,  myself  and  two  teams,  one  for  tlie 
marketing. 

Location — ^Town  of  Pierce,  DeEalb  county,  Illinois. 

Quantity  of  Land — ^About  seven  acres. 

Land — ^High,  rolling  prairie,  not  artificially  drained. 

Manures— %am-yara  and  horse  manure  applied  in  winter  and 
spring  and  plowed  in  ;  made  on  the  farm;  on  potato  ground  no 
manure;  on  pea  and  com  ground  twenty  loads  per  aero;  on  gar- 
den proper,  an  unlimited  quantity,  applied  every  year. 

a  W.  ARNOLD. 
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ON  OROHARBma. 


Statement  of  Lucius  0»  FbanciS)  Town  of  Clear  Lake,  SaDgamon  County* 


The  orchard  entered  by  me  for  a  premium  is  located  in  Clear 
Lake  township,  Sangamon  county,  and  contains  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  acres.  We  have  about  fifty  varieties,  most  of  them  in 
bearing.  Though  we  have  a  number  of  varieties,  we  have  but 
few  fau  apple  trees  in  the  orchard,  as  we  find  that  very  early  sum- 
mer apples  and  good  keeping  winter  apples  are  more  profitable* 
We  have  growing  the  following  varieties : 

SuMM£B.^-Earl7  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Benoni,  Summer 
Queen,  Early  Strawberry, 

The  Early  Harvest  and  Red  Astrachan  are  our  most  profitable 
early  apples ;  we  have  about  eighty  trees  of  the  former  and  some 
twenty  of  the  latter. 

Fall. — Maiden's  Blush,  St  Lawrence,  San^mon  Eed  Streak, 
(a  superb  apple,)  Gravenstein,  Porter,  Rambo,  Fameuse,  Fall  Rus* 
sett,  Blue  Pearmain,  Early  Sweet  Bough,  Jersey  Sweet,  Summer 
Sweet  Paradise,  Munson  Sweet,  Golden  Sweet. 

WnriEE. — Jennetting,  Northern  Spy,  Prior's  Bed,  Peck's  Plea- 
sant, Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Newtown  Pippin,  Lady  Apple,  Wine 
SsDw  Swaar,  Talman's  Sweet,  Yellow  Belmower. 

The  most  of  the  orchard  is  taken  up  vnth  these  varieties  of  win- 
ter apples.  We  have  also  the  followmg  varieties  growing;  from 
one  to  three  or  four  trees  of  each :  Big  Komanite,  Little  Bomanite, 
Yellow  Sweet,  Baldwin,  Smith's  Cider,  Hubbartson  Nonesuch, 
Jewett's  Fine  Red,  Norton's  Melon,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Van- 
devere,  English  Rnssett,  Wagner. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  a  good  fruit  season.    The  apple 
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ground  had  been  cropped  with  corn  a  nnmber  of  years.  In  set- 
ting the  trees  holes  were  dug  four  feet  in  diameter,  the  first  spade 
depth  thrown  out,  the  next  left  in  the  hole.  About  75  trees  were 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1852, 175  in  *58,  about  60  iu  '54r.  Dead 
ones  were  replaced  every  succeeding  spring  or  fall.  About  350 
were  planted  in  '58, 60  in  '59, 150  in  the  spnng  of  '60,  and  10  last 
fall.  Thirty  feet  apart  is  the  distance  all  our  trees  are  planted. 
The  orchard  has  been  cropped  with  com  for  several  years,  only 
one  crop  of  oats  was  raisea,  as  we  think  small  grain  is  injurious 
to  trees.  In  breakinff  up  the  orchard  in  the  spring,  the  first  two 
farrows  with  a  single  horse  and  a  large  com  plow,  with  a  stretcher ; 
the  chain  on  one  side  wound  with  cloth  to  prevent  barking  the 
trunk ;  the  top  of  the  hames  of  the  harness  cut  off  to  prevent 
barking  the  limbs,  as  we  jjrefer  as  low-headed  as  we  can  work  un- 
der. We  never  trust  a  hired  man  to  ran  these  farrows,  but  do  it 
ourselves.  After  they  are  plowed  the  two-horse  plow  is  used. 
The  dirt  was  tlirown  to  the  trees  until  the  ground  was  sufficiently 
ridged  to  run  the  water  off  well.  For  several  years  we  examined 
the  trees  in  the  spring  and  fell,  as  the  borers  were  very  trouble- 
some ;  now  the  orchard  is  very  free  from  them.  Once  a  year  is 
sufficient.  We  prune  our  trees  in  September  and  October,  would 
prefer  July,  but  nave  not  time  to  attend  to  it  then«  We  scrape  the 
trunks  in  the  spring  and  wash  with  strong  soap  suds.  We  never 
suffer  vacanciea  to  remain  in  the  orchard,  but  renlace  in  the  fall 
when  convenient,  or  in  the  winter  when  sufficiently  frozen  to  take 
up  a  large  ball  of  earth  with  the  roots.    We  have  for  a  number  of 

{rears  past  raised  our  own  trees,  and  find  that  good,  thrifty  seed- 
ings,  top  grafted,  are  far  more  hardy  and  come  into  bearing  earlier 
than  root-grafted  trees. 

In  the  winter  of  '55  and  6  our  Jennettings  and  Baldwins  (root- 
grafted)  suffered  severely,  Awhile  the  top-grafted  trees  of  the  same 
varieties  were  uninjured. 

Late  bearing  varieties  also  come  into  bearing  much  earlier  by 
being  top-grafted,  which  we  have  fre<juently  proved  by  sowing 
seed  and  setting  out  trees  purchased  irom  the  nursery  the  same 
season,  working  the  seedHuffS  from  the  nursery  ti*ees  and  raising 
fruit  from  them  as  soon,  ana  in  some  oases  sooner,  than  from  the 
root-grafted  trees  of  the  nursery. 

^Nothing  to  us,  in  the  orchard,  looks  more  slovenly  than  to  see 
trees  leaning,  some  with  their  tops  resting  on  the  ground,  others 
inclining  at  all  angles,  almost  invariably  in  the  same  direction,  (to 
tlie  normeast)  lookii^  as  if  a  tornado  had  been  through  the  or- 
chard ;  consequently,  we  have  been  very  careful  to  keep  our  trees 
upright,  which  we  do,  while  the  trees  are  young,  by  banking  up 
against  the  leaning  side,  pressing  firmly  with  the  foot  Some  trees 
would  still  incline,  and  as  props  would  be  in  the  way  while  culti- 
vating the  orchard,  we  permitted  them  to  rem^n  so  until  we  seeded 
dawn  to  grass.    Tnen  providing  heavy  .poles  or  post^  six  to  eight 
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feet  long,  a  etont  rope,  some  old  cloths,  a  spade  and  axe.  two  or 
three  of  us  would  go  out  to  ri^ht  up  the  refractorj^  trees.  By  tying 
the  rope  up  in  the  top,  and  m  some  cases  digging  about  and  cut- 
ting the  roots,  two,  by  pulling  at  the  rope,  could  pull  the  tree 
straight.  Previous  to  this,  the  end  of  the  prop  next  to  the  tree 
had  been  hollowed  out  a  little  and  rounded  to  lit  the  tree,  a  hole 
dug  on  the  leaning  side  of  the  tree  suffldent  to  hold  the  foot  of 
the  prop,  and  at  such  distance  from  the  tree  that  when  the  prop 
was  set  the  tree  would  lean  slightly  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Trees  that  will  not  yield  to  this  treatment  we  back  the  wagon  up 
to,  hitch  the  rope  to  the  hind  axle,  while  one  gets  the  prop  in  its 
|dace  ready  to  put  under  a  limb,  another  takes  the  lines,  starts  the 
team,  (which  must  pull  true  and  steady.^  the  tree  is  swung  over 
and  ukQ  prop  slippea  under  the  limb.  Tne  old  rags  are  used  to 
jH^event  barking  the  trees.  Two  or  three  thicknesses  should  be 
wrapped  where  the  rope  is  tied;  also  between  the  prop  and  the 
tree. 

Our  orchard  has  been  in  grass  four  years,  during  which  time  we 
have  manured  generously  to  compensate  for  the  heavy  crops  of 
hay  taken  from  it  Last  fall  we  broke  it  up,  and  intend  sowing 
to  buckwheat,  as  we  think  an  orchard  needs  frequent  cultivating 
to  keep  it  in  good  order,  and  to  produce  large  crops  of  ffood  sized 
fruit.  The  orchard  is  inclosed  by  an  Osage  Orange  hedge,  which 
has  been  permitted  to  grow  for  several  years  wiUiout  trimming, 
tibat  it  mav  answer  as  a  protection  from  high  winds. 

We  gather  our  winter  apples  early,  before  severe  frosty,  pick  in 
baskets,  empty  carefully  into  clefiCn  barrels,  either  head  up  immedi- 
ately or  lay  the  heads  on  loosely.  We  practice  both ;  are  unde- 
cided which  is  the  best,  (they  appear  to  keep  fully  as  well  when 
headed  immediately  as  when  permitted  to  go  through  the  sweat 
previous,  though  they  oome  out  of  the  barrels  so  covered  with 
moisture  as,  in  some  cases,  to  make  it  necessary  to  wipe  them  be- 
fore taking  to  market,)  take  to  an  op^  shed  (on  the  north  side  of 
a  building  preferred)  placed  so  that  the  air  will  circulate  between 
them  freely,  let  them  remain  till  there  is  danger  of  freezing.  Ap- 
ples headed  up  will  bear  a  temperature  of  several  degrees  below 
freezing  without  injury ;  then  remove  carefully  to  the  cellar,  head- 
ing up  those  not  previously  headed,  laying  the  barrds  down  sonoe 
six  or  eight  inches  from  the  cellar  bottom,  and  piling  un  as  high  as 
convenient ;  have  windows  and  doors,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  air 
when  necessary.  We  have  a  Uiermometer  in  the  cellar,  and  keep 
the  temperature  as  near  freezing  as  possible  and  not  endat^^^r 
potatoes,  as  the  latter  will  freeze  at  a  higher  temperature  than  ap- 
ples. Wo  would  prefer,  and  intend  to  have,  the  apple  part  of  the 
cellar  separate  from  the  other,  with  a  temperature  of  six  below 
freezing,  though,  with  our  present  arrangement,  we  have  kept  tiie 
Fameuse  or  Snow  Apple  in  good  order  until  the  middle  of  Jiandi, 
and  other  applea  in  proportkoi* 
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HENDERSON  COUNTY* 


The  Henderson  County  AgricnUural  Society  was  organized  ten 
vears  ago,  and  has  held  annual  fairs  on  the  grounds,  at  Oquawba, 
leased  by  the  society.  Daring  the  war  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  mucn  interest  would  be  tuen  in  the  annual  exhibitions.  It 
was  deemed  best,  however,  to  keep  up  an  organization  and  be 
ready,  on  the  return  of  peace,  for  more  active  operations. 

The  tenth  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  days  of 
September,  1865,  and  was  entirely  successful.  The  weather  was 
magnificent,  the  grounds  in  good  order,  and  the  attendance  large. 
The  Burlington  Brass  Band  had  been  engaged,  and  treated  visitors 
to  most  exc^lent  musia  In  many  departments  die  exhibition  was 
ereatly  superior  to  the  fairs  of  former  years.  The  display  of 
horses,  in  the  various  dasses,  was  particularly  fine,  and  elicited  the 
•dmiration  of  iJl  who  were  present  The  show  of  cattle  and  hogs 
was  not  what  it  should  have  been-^-our  farmers  can  and  will  do 
better  hereafter. 

The  display  of  farm  and  garden  products  was  the  best  we  ever 
had,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  our  State  Fair.  The  samples 
of  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  onions,  sorghum,  broom-corn,  squashes, 
•eta,  would  be  hard  to  excel  anywhere.  The  show  of  fruits  was 
not  large — the  crop  being  light — but  some  fine  varieties  were  ex- 
hibited. The  ladies'  departments  fell  short  of  what  was  expected, 
but  our  '^maids  and  matrons"  will,  doubdess,  exert  themselves  next 
year  for  a  better  display  of  their  handiwork.  The  exhibition  in 
the  mechanical  department  was  quite  fair. 

A  large  and  choice  assortment  of  woolen  goods,  consisting  of 
tXMsimeres,  satinets,  plaids,  blankets,  yams,  etc,  manufactured 
end  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Hopper  &  Co.,  of  Hopper's  Mills, 
Henderson  coanty,  attracted  great  attention.  On  the  second  and 
third  days  the  trotting  and  pacing  came  off,  and  was  spirited  and 
lively.  Two  lady  equestriennes  competed  for  prizes,  and  showed 
evidence  of  skill  and  practice. 

On  the  whole,  the  officers  of  the  society  felt  proud  of  the  result 
and  well  repaid  for  their  labors.  The  unusual  interest  and  spirit 
manifested  by  our  citizens  at  this  fair,  indicates  that  their  hearts 
«re  in  the  work,  and  that  hereaifter  our  exhibitions  will  be  looked 

*Beport  recelred  too  ]at«  for  interdon  In  rtgolar  •rd«r.«— Sbcmtaet. 
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forward  to  with  keen  anticipations  of  pleasnre  and  profit  It  is 
contemplated  by  the  society  to  pnrchase  more  commodious  ^rounds« 
erect  new  bnildings,  and  generally  to  increase  the  facihties  and 
accommodations  for  holding  fairs.  Our  motto  now  is,  Onwabd» 
We  are  determined  to  spare  no  efforts  to  advance  the  interests 
which  agricultural  societies  were  intended  to  foster  and  encour- 
age. Our  county  is  rich  in  soil,  well  watered  and  timbered,  within 
easy  access  by  river  and  rail  of  good  markets,  and  with  her  re- 
sources rapidly  developing,  must  soon  take  rank  among  the  first 
agricultural  counties  in  our  noble  prairie  State.  We  confidently 
hope,  therefore,  that  our  annual  fairs  and  our  agricultural  society 
will  soon  become  the  pride  and  honor  of  Henderson  county. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows : 

I^'esident-^E.  HoUingsworth. 

Vice  PresHenU — H.  L.  Thomson,  SamU  Hutchison. 

Secretary — ^Harry  F.  McAllister. 

Ireamrer  and  Correspondmg  Secretary — ^Robt.  S.  McAllister. 

Executme  Committee—John  M.  Fuller,  E.  H.  N.  Patterson,  M. 
H.  Jamison,  O.  W.  Milliken  and  Sam'l  McElhinney. 

Very  respectfully, 

R  s.  McAllister, 

Qnrespondinff  Secretary*, 
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OFFICERS   FOB    1862, 


O.  B.  OAJiUSHA,  Liaboiu  KendaU  Conatj. 


Isi  Distrioi-^.  D.  BmjLmoK Chicago,  Cook  Cowlj. 

2d4       "  Bmnj  Dpn^hi^ , . , , Wnkegw,  Lako  Coontj. 

Zrd        "  d  H.  BoteirtniL. ...F^^eeport^  Ste|>beD8on  Covnij. 

ith        *'  J.  H.  SnwABT Qqidoj,  Adami  CoQD^. 

5U|         "  A-  Bbtavt,  Jr. Princeton,  BvrefM  Coim^. 

6Ui         «  J.  F.  Naih OtUwn,  La  Smile  Conntj. 

Tth        "  M.  L.  DuiTLAP ChampaiiTBy  Champaign  Covotf. 

•Ui        '<  K.  H.  Fill Bloomington,  McLean  Conlf. 

,9tb         *'  V,  OrmtauM « Canton,  Fahon  Conntj. 

loth  ■  "  ;  ioKAtSAK  Hu«GDfs: ,....., Woodboni,  Mtooopin  Cosutj. 

lltb    '  '  **  Chas.  Knmibbn Sandoral,  Marion  Comity. 

18th         "  jAt.E.STAmB Alton,  Madison  Conntj. 

18th        "  G.  H.  Bakik. Cobden,  Union  Coontj. 


C.  T.  CsASi.. Chicago,  Cook  Connty. 

UOORDDTO  8ICBSTABT. 

W.  C,  Flaoo , Moro,  Madiaon  Conntj. 

AMUTAVT    SaOBRABT. 

J.  T.  JjatiM. Pixon,  Lee  County. 

TUABUBBB. 

8,  O.  MiVKLBB ,  Specie  Grore,  Kendall  CobbIj. 

BZBCUTIYB  BOABS. 

O.  B.  Oalusba*     Bobbbt  Douolas.   M.  L.  Puxlap.   Jabbs  B.  Stabb. 

C.  T.  Chasb. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

AT  THB 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  CHICAGO, 

DBGSMBEB  8«  4,  A  AND  6»  1861, 


The  nimois  State  Hcnticultnral  Society  met  at  Brran  Hall,  Chi- 
cago, December  8rd,  1861.  President,  Dr.  John  A.  Ejennicott, 
in  the  Chair.    W.  C.  Flaoo  was  elected  Secretary  j!?rd  tern. 

The  Committee  on  Progrwmie  reported,  and  the  report  was 
adopted, 

0.  D.  Bragdon,  President  of  the  Chi<^ago  Gardeners'  Sodety, 
made  the  following  Address  of  Greeting : 

Mr.  PfMid4iU,  and  ChKOmnm  of  ihs  Illinois  State  EortieuUural  Society: 

A  talented  woman  once  wrote :  "What  is  done  interests  me  more 
than  what  is  tJumght  or  supposed.  Every  fact  is  impure,  but  every 
fact  contains  in  it  the  jmces  of  life.  Every  fact  is  a  clod  from 
which  may  grow  an  amaranth  or  a  palm." 

May  I  not  greet  you,  sir,  and  gentlemen,  as  representatives  of  a 
class  to  which  this  woman,  by  her  confession,  belonged — a  class  who 
read  romance  in  realitjr,  philosophy  and  poetry  in  fact,  and  the  re- 
cord of  truth  in  all  things — who  revel  in  the  wonderful  disclosures 
which  follow  the  study  of  history  and  natural  law,  reap  rich  har- 
vests of  pure  enjoyments  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  to  which  you  are 
so  devoted — who,  to  use  a  hackneyed  couplet, 

"Find  toD^uM  in  trees,  books  io  the  nmning  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  snd  good  in  eTerything." 

May  I  not  welcome  you  to  our  city,  and  to  our  hospitalities,  as 
diligent  searchers  after  truth  1  For  truth,  like  nature,  is  perma- 
nent, is  enduring.  And  1  may  add,  pertinently,  I  trust,  that  this 
eearch  for  truth  is  the  work  of  this  life — ^the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
our  mission  here. 

It  is  to  be  sought  out  and  adopted,  searched  for  as  for  hidden 
treasure,  and  with  a  zeal  corresponding  to  that  with  which  we  fol- 
low after  comparative  dross. 
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Tinth  is  worthy  the  labor  mankind  expend  in  finding  it  It  is 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent  It  is  everywhere  in  nature,  and  as 
powerful  as  it  is  constant  in  the  exercise  of  its  power.  It  snrronnds 
ns,  moulds  our  lite,  controls  our  existence — ^is  material  to  our  exist- 
ence. 

Truth  is  sweet,  palatable,  profitable— always  sweet  to  the  honest 
man,  palatable  to  the  upright,  and  profitable  to  ^  men.  It  ia  beau- 
tiftil,  too.  Shaftsbury  wrote  a  |;reat  truth  wben  he  wrote,  ^'The 
most  natural  beauty  in  the  world  is  honesty  and  moral  truth."  And 
he  might  have  added — all  trudi  is  beautiful. 

AgaiUj  I  say,  it  is  to  be  sought  for  everywhere  and  by  everybody. 
Ko  oxyd  10  released  frinn  the  reqK>ii8ibility  of  this  work  in  Ufe,  for 
it  is  the  test  by  which  we  fix  the  standard  value  of  all  things  and 
theories,  physical  substances,  and  metaphysical  nonentitieB. 

Every  Dud  that  bursts,  everv  tin v  grass  blade  that  springs  from 
the  r^ted  and  winter-nourished  earth,  every  pebble  and  every  dew- 
drop,  every  germ  of  a  new  life,  is  a  truth,  and  involves  a  multitude 
of  other  truths  in  its  existence. 

Csnaaboa  says :  ^Tfae  study  of  the  troth  is  perpetiutlly  joined 
with  a  love  of  virtue,  for  there  is  no  virtue  whidi  4mves  not  its 
ori^nal  from  tratii.  Truth  is  the  fe*undation  of  all  knowl^d^ 
4ma  the  cement  of  all  sooicity."  Its  study,  therefore,  involves  vir- 
tue and  b^ets  knowledge ;  it  is  something  to  do  to  secure  it  and 
adopt  it  Wje  are  to  secS:  it  for  its  own  sake — seek  itfor  the  good  it 
may  do  us — seek  it  for  the  power  it  will  give  us  to  do  good  to 
others — seek  it  everywhere  and  constantly. 

Oolton  saj^s :  ^Ture  truth,  like  pure  gold,  has  be^a  found  unfit 
for  circulation,  because  men  have  found  it  jkr  more  convenient  to 
adulterate  the  truth  than  to  xefine  themselves.  They  will  not  ad- 
vance their  minds  to  the  standard,  .therefore  .they  lower  the  standard 
to  their  minds." 

This  maybe  true  of  the  language  of  truth  abstmotly,  and  Col- 
ton's  words  will  be  appreciated  by  such  of  you  »&  have  much  com- 
merce with  men,;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  ffreat  natural  truths 
whi(^  underlie  success  in  all  the  departments  of  human  life,  directly 
dependent  ^pon  theII:^  must  become  current;  not  only  so,  but  so 
familiar  to  us  all  that  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  the  genuine  from 
the  counterfeit,  and  reject  the  adulterated. 

Something  must  be  done  to  obtain  this  result  We  are  all  con- 
vinced of  it.  We  have  ample  experience  teaahing  us  the  fact.  Our 
interests  dancmd  it  We  feel  the  prei»ure  of  drcumstanoes,  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  not  the  power  to  control,  daily.  We 
have  not  ihe  power ^  because  we  have  not  the  knowledge  whidi 
gives  the  power.  We  submit  perforce  to  circumstances,  aaid  how 
tamely  do  we  submit  ?  Where  is  our  patient,  persistent  effort  to  dig 
up  the  truth,  or  dess  of  truths,  that  sWl  bring  to  us  relief  f 

We  have  enemies,  op«i  and  secret  enemies.  They  prey  upon 
us,  destroy  our  substance,  neutralize  our  labor,  difih6arten  and  dis- 
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anniisl  Whrt  Beoatuieiredonotknowthem^dQiiotknowthe 
tntthft  whiah  iUumine  the  laws  that  govern  them,  which  disclose  to 
us  the  guide  in  which  they  come  to  torment  hb,  and  the  chi^aoter 
of  their  weapons. 

How  shall  we  meet  ihem^  and  what  must  be  the  order  of  battle  t 
What  the  mode  of  attack,  and  what  will  be  tiie  result  of  a  victory 
on  either  side  t  It  is  plain^  if  we  study  our  own  interests^  that  the 
causes  which  contribute  to  our  adversity  must  be  sought  out  and 
removed.  The  incidental  growth  of  weeds  and  hed^rows  ih  the 
wi^  of  our  progress  must  to  hewn  down  and  uprootra.  We  have 
friends,  open  and  secret  friends,  known  and  uuicDown,  appreciated 
and  unaj^reciated;  friends  who  labor  for  us,  promote  our  mterests, 
minister  to  our  comfort,  imd  aid  in  the  supi^y  of  our  wants.  They 
often  come  in  disguise,  and  we  too  often  repri  them.  They  are  a 
good  providence  U>  us.  They  prey  upon  our  enemies,  and  surround 
and  defend  us  froih  them^  Tney  linger  about  the  homestead,  and 
in  the  orchard^  garden  and  field  ttoy  Tab<»r  for  us.  They  are  active 
ministers  to  our  comfort,  faithM  and  true  agents.  It  is  important 
we  should  know  them.  It  is  imperative  that  we  learn  to  distin- 
guish our  friends  from  our  enemies.  Theseaidi  for  laruth  involves 
tne  acquisition  of  this  knowledge.  And  I  do  not  underestimate  any 
man's  Jcnowled^  wlmx  I  aver  that  only  the  a,  b,  c,  of  the  trutfcui 
that  afifect  our  hie  and  prosperity,  as  a  piodudng  people,  have  been 
learned^ 

This,  then,  I  think,  is  the  character  of  the  work  before  us — the 
inient  that  has  gathered  us  t^edier. 

In  behalf  tha^efiore,  of  the  Society  I  have  the  honor  to  repiresent, 
and  the  lovers  of  horticultural  truth  in  this  city,  and  as  co-laborers, 
miners,  delvers  after  truth,  I  give  you  good  gteedng^  and  a  right 
cordUd  w^come  to  Ohicago. 


PSESmSlTT  XXNUnOOTT's  ADDBBSS. 
OmiUmm  of  (ha  lOknou  State  EwHeuUmnd  £Mgfy  : 

I  am  glad  to  meet  so  many  of  you  once  mcnre.  You,  who  have 
come  ftr,  I  welcome  on  benalf  of  the  citie^s  of  Chicago— those 
who  meet  witli  us  for  the  first  time,  I  greet,  in  the  name  of  our 
Association.  We  are  here,  not  so  mndi  for  our  own  pleasure  and 
profit,  as  the  good  of  t^ie  entii^  rurBl  population  of  tjie  State,  and  the 
whole  Nor&west,  in  the  settlement  or  ^estionable  points  in  hor- 
ticultural practice,  and  the  suppression  of  popular  error,  and  the 
dissemination  of  fixed  and  rdiable  hortieultum  prindples  and  pro- 
oednre,  suited  to  every  locality,  and  every  circumstance,  so  as  occa- 
casion  shall  indicate  tiiem,  and  time  permit  us  to  mvest^te  and 
decide. 

In  the  regular  performance  of  this  s^'Jmposed  dirty,  we  muirt; 
all  take  a  part.    There  is  no  oMm  herei^  wbo  mi^  net  have  some 
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fBKi,  or  bit  of  experience,  worth  more,  to  all  of  tis,  than  the  longest 
and  best  worded  professional  treatise — ^with  tuning  new  in  it 
The  readiest  ^Titers,  and  greatest  talkers,  are  not  always  the  closest 
and  most  reliable  observers.  We  want  facta — and  all  the  dream- 
stances  connected  with  them — ^not  word^  deductions,  or  windy 
notions.  Wb  muH  noi  ^^jomp  at  conclusions,"  and-above  all,  we 
must  not  attempt  to  grind  our  own  particular  professional  axes  at 
this  meeting. 

And  now,  for  my  parting  advice  to  yon,  and  the  whole  brother- 
hood of  rural  and  mechamoal  labor,  oince  the  first  politician  be- 
Siiled  the  first  ^'gardener,"  the  cunning  tongue  of  his  progeny,  and 
e  strong  wills  of  despots,  have  been  ever  too  powerfiu  for  tlie  sons 
of  honest  labor — "the  bone  and  sinew,"  as  we  are  conventionally 
termed— ^'t«^  bef&re  every  eUoUon,  For,  when  the  lion's  skin  has 
proved  too  short,  it  has  always  been  eked  out  with  the  fox's  hide. 
And  we  who  saw  the  cheat  have  still  submitted,  for  the  sake  of 
^eaoe  and  quiet,  and  because  we  knew,  that  of  every  twenty 
iarmers  nineteen  wevld  be  humbugged,  say  what  we  might. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword."  I 
question  not  the  adam,  but  mightier  than  every  oth^  instrument 
is  the  tongue  in  this  tree  country.  Wobds,  demy  spoken,  whether 
true  or  false,  are  the  engines  that  move  the  masses.  We  are  but 
animated  puppets— our  votes  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  political 
market — ^with  advantage  to  both  seller  and  buyer — ^but  we  get 
only  worde  in  payment 

I  advise^  then,  that  you  imitate,  not  my  practice^  but  heed  what 
I  now  tell  vou.  Let  your  children  be  taught  vx>rdB  as  well  as 
things  1  and  above  all,  teach  them  self-reliance ;  and  let  them  see 
that  political  principle,  political  "honesty,"  the  "patriotism"  of 
politicians,  are  all  "bosh" — all  Ues;  or  if  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  existed  in  the  "stock,"  it  has  been  ^Woot-grafted'^^  for  the  ped- 
dler's market  And  there  is  no  way  of  treating  either  the  pedmers 
of  treeSy  or  the  peddlers  in  our  votesy  but  to  enter  the  market  with 
them,  side  by  side,  and  let  genuine  tbuth  and  real  honesty  live 
down  and  taik  down  both  of  them. 

"TauTH  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,"  but  it  cjm't  go  alone.  lake 
the  gardener,  it  stays  about  home — ^while  a  Ue  aad  a  tree  peddler 
have  rapid  feet  and  gather  force  as  they  go.  But  the  great  Father 
of  Kature  and  All  Good  has  ordained  that  every  good  thin^  shall 
have  its  chance  for  Ufe,  with  that  which  appears  to  us  au  evil. 
Every  State  has  its  opportunity  tor  revolution  and  regeneration. 
Our  opportunity  is  now!  And  yet  we,  as  Producers — as  "four- 
fifths  of  the  population" —  have  nearly  let  our  best  State  chance 
slip  by  in  the  hands  of  our  foxy  politidans.  Our  Oonstitutional 
Convention  should  have  been,  and  may,  even  yet,  be  Our  great 
State  opportunity.  We  should  have  elected  three-fourths  of  the 
members  of  that  convention.  Have  we  elected  one-fourth  J  Have 
we  even  ten  members  from  the  ranks  of  agricnlturet    If  we  hare 
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half  that  number,  I  will  wager  my  life  that  jvoe  of  them  are  more 
<jf  pclUicicms  than  either  farmers  or  meohanios!  And  without 
having  seen  a  single  announcement  outside  of  Cook  county,  I  will 
venture  another  more  positive  assertion :  three-fourths  of  them  a/re 
lawyers ! 

Still,  even  lawyers  may  be  made  to  see  something  beyond  "pre- 
<»dent"  Many  of  them  have  heads — ^nearly  as  long  as  their 
tongues.  I  know  a  few  such;  and  to  these  we  must  look  for 
justice— not  law — for  law  and  justice  are  not  always  the  same. 

As  to  the  rural  element  in  the  State  Convention,  I  know  nothing, 
and  hope  nothing  from  i* — one  hybrid  case  excepted — and  a  "hard 
case"  at  that!  One  of  those  physiological  "exceptions,"  said  to 
prove  all  general  rules — especiaUy  one  of  our  professional  rules, 
viz :  that  a  "high  head"  is  not  a  safe  head,  and  that  a  powerful  and 
efficient  brain  is  rarely  found  with  its  base  six  feet  above  the  sole 
of  the  human  foot.  And  yet  I  have  more  faith  in  this  one  "  tall" 
politician,  and  sometime  "  iarmer,"  tiban  all  the  agricultural  ele- 
ment besides,  as  likely  to  aid  our  views  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. 

Now,  what  shall  we  demand  ?  We  must  ask,  and  not  he  deniedy 
a  full  and  explicit  recognition  of  Agkiculturb  in  all  its  related 
interests.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  has  done  wonders,  but 
its  mission  is  not  ended.  We  need,  and  we  micet  ha/ve^  and  our 
children  i^?iZ;  have— at  least  three  schools  of  jpracUoal  education, 
(including  modern  languages,^  in  the  three  great  natond  divisions 
of  the  State,  and  all  eupporteahy  the  State.  I  don't  mean  ^^manual 
labor  schools,"  or  '^odel  farms,"  or  even  model  maBufisurtx>rie8-^ 
all  of  which  are,  to  my  mind,  unmitigated  humbugs,  op  insane  illu- 
sions. 

The  Normal  University  is  a  good  beginning  for  the  Central 
school.  Beautiful  "Egypt,"  glorious  and  patriotic  Effypt,  has 
spots  enough  for  another;  and  the  pupil  of  Irancis  Wayland,  and 
his  ffeolo^ical  aid  here  in  Chicago,  have  taken  the  initiatory  step 
for  the  third.  Let  us  have  them  secured  to  us  in  the  orgamc  law 
of  the  State. 

We  have  neglected  to  send  our  own  men  to  this  convention,  and 
yet  it  is  just  as  easy  for  us  to  secure  all  this  as  to  turn  our  hand. 
Have  YOU  forgotten  the  liite  lesson  you  taught  the  bank  politicians? 
If  yon  have,  thet/  have  not  Demand  this  and  you  vrfll  set  it,  if 
you  previously  determine,  and  let  your  determination  be  Jmown, 
to  veto  the  work  of  this  "Constitutional  Convention,"  if  our  rights 
are  not  recognized.  We  have  the  politicians  at  disadvantage  here, 
and  believe  me,  we  shall  have  the  'Hhird  estate"— the  ^bess — 
with  us,  in  this  battle.  Let  it  come.  Sooner  or  later,  we  shall 
prevail,  and  Labor  receive  its  just  dues  from  the  State. 

But  there  is  another  question,  which,  like  slavery  in  the  Union, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  troubles,  and  which  we  rrmst  curb,  and 
may  be  compelled  to  uproot,  erQ  we  can  enjoy  peace,  or  anything 
— 60 
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like  freedom,  or  the  right  of  self-gevemm^it,  tbrongli  our  boasted 
rights  of  election.  The  oatuma  and  oonvention  systeni,  which  vir- 
tually deprives  nine-tenths  <^  the  voters  of  all  the  rights  of  the 
ballot — and  every  expression  of  the  will  of  the  ^majori^" — save 
only  a  choice  between  two  men^  or  two  measures,  forced  upon  ns 
bv  trickery  I  Let  the  new  constttutiosL  abolirii  this  most  damnable 
ci  all  politital  evils— or  lei  ns  wio  it — as  we  did  the  last  wild-cat 
bank  law  I  For  omelves,  as  Horticulturists,  as  a  Society,  let  ns 
ask  ^^ Egypt,''  our  next  rendezvous^  to  join  us  in  demanding  the 

SittaDce  we  may  need  from  our  State  legislature,  and  we  shafi  set 
;.  The  times  are  too  ^^seary,''  and  we  have  too  many  sons  in  tnat 
great  armed  Ckmvention,  along  our  rebel  borders  (who  may  yet  imi- 
tate oar  Puritan  fore&thers,  and  make  thx  Abmt  ''the  State")  for 
poUHciani  to  deny,  serioosly,  whait  we  dtntcmd  eunestly. 

In  the  meantime,  let  our  peaoefo]  porsuitt  so  on.  The  beautifril 
which  we  create,  wiB  be  "a  joy  forever*' — ^whether  we  live  long  to 
e^joy  it,  or  soon  leave  the  growing  legacy  to  our  children,  and 
generations  to  follow  them.  Our  natural  mission  is  one  of  un- 
mixed beneficence.  By  the  help  of  the  law  of  Nature,  and  the 
rules  of  rural  taste,  we  are  painting  living  landscapes,  and  dotting 
the  bald  prairies  with  perennial  vwiure — strewing,  here  and  there, 
as  we  go,  such  timefy  supplies  of  the  ooolizig  and  luscious  products 
of  modem  pomology,  as  me  earlier  worshippers  of  the  fruity  god- 
dees  never  dreamM  of  out  of  Eden  I  Ana  soon — very  soon — ^we 
may  hope  to  present  the  thin-blooded  invalid  and  slow-pulsed 
patmrch  with  sndi  a  '^cup''  as  might  have  raised  Bacchus  above 
Jupiter,  and  will  do  mote  for  temperance  and  jollity  than  all  the 
sermons  on  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  and  all  the  impossible  provis- 
ions of  human  law  ever  uttered  or  enacted  this  side  of  time. 

And  now,  let's  all  to  the  practical  work  before  us.  My  last 
^inaugural"  and  anticipated  '^valedictory"  are  ended  together. 


THE  SAP-SUOKER 

Bj  P.  R.  Hot,  of  Raeino,  Wiaconflin. 

There  is  a  singular  want  of  agreement,  in  the  written  statements 
found  in  the  various  agricultural  joumalB,  respectingthe  Sap-Suckw. 
One  writer  asserts  thi^  the  Sap-Suckers  molest  trees  only  tibat  are 
infested  by  worms;  that  the  wormg  are  what  they  are  after,  and 
nothing  more.  Another,  as  stoutly  contends,  that  they  are  not  in 
quest  of  worms,  but  the  vital  juice  of  the  tree — ^the  sap — ^to  the 
great  damage  of  the  orchard.  These  various  statements  show  a 
want  of  dose,  careM,  diBcriminating  observation — something  bv 
which  we  can  determine  the  precise  species  of  bird,  to  winch 
they  refer  imder  the  name  of  Sap-Sucker.    This  is  the  more 
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sary,  since  all  of  our  spotted  Woodpechers^  and  even  the  Nuthatchera^ 
are,  by  many,  indiscriminately^^  called  Sap-Suckers. 

A  term,  so  indefinitely  applied,  should  either  be  discarded,  or  re- 
stricted to  one  species — -the  one  I  hold  in  my  hand — which  not  only 
sucks  the  sap,  but  eats  the  inner  bark  of  various  fruit,  ornamental, 
and  forest  trees. 

This  species  is  the  TeUow-bellied  Woodjpecherj  (the  Fieus  "varius 
of  naturalists)  and  may  be  known  by  the  bnght  red  spot  on  the  head; 
and  in  the  male  also  on  the  throat,  the  femme  having  the  red  on  the 
head,  but  lacking  that  on  the  throat.  Length,  eight  and  a  half 
inches;  expanse  of  wings,  fifteen  inches.  A  black  spot  in  centre 
of  breast;  belly,  light  yellow;  tail,  black,  the  two  central  feathers 
white  on  their  inner  vanes,  and  spotted  with  black;  bill  dusky  horn 
color.  The  tongue  of  this  species  is  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other 
of  our  woodpeckers.  The  tip,  or  horny  portion,  being  rounded  at 
the  point,  and  highly  developed,  while  the  length  of  the  tongue 
renders  it  incapable  of  being  protruded  much  beyond  the  point  of 
the  beak — in  vastly  the  majority  of  cases  not  more  thwi  half  an 
inch. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Downy,  Hairy,  and  all  other  wonn-eat- 
ing  Woodp<3cker8,  the  tongue  can  be  protruded  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  inches  beyond  the  beak,  and  is  provided  with  a  narrow, 
sharp,  horny  point,  plentifully  supplied  with  recurve  barbs,  a  most 
perfect  instrument  for  abstracting  worms  from  their  bmrows.  The 
outlines,  on  tlie  opposite  page,  will  represent  the  difference  more 
perfectly. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  head  of  a  worm-eating  "Woodpecker;  figure 
2,  the  head  of  the  Picus  va/rivs^  the  true  bark-eater  and  Sap-Sucker. 

Prof.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Inatitutien,  has  constructed  the 
new  genus  Sphyrapicus,  of  which  this  species  is  made  the  type ;  a 
wise  disposition,  undoubtedly,  for  in  anatomy,  habits  and  voice, 
it  is  widely  distinct  from  the  so-called  Spotted  W  oodpeckers. 

The  Ficm  vari/us  arrives  at  Racine  generally  within  a  few  days 
of  the  15th  of  April,  usually  after  a  rather  warm  night,  for  Wood- 
peckers, like  most  land  biras,  migrate  only  during  the  night.  Then 
18  prime  "boy  time;"  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  stones,  clubs, 
cross-guns,  and  the  like,  they  wage  a  vigorous  war  on  the  Sap- 
Suckers,  while  they,  in  turn  as  engergeticallv  attack  the  Mable, 
Mountain  Ash,  Pine,  Spruce,  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach, 
and  Silver  Poplar.  But  if  they  damaged  no  more  valuable  trees 
than  this  Silver  Poplar,  I  should  not  appear  here  in  judgment 
against  them.  About  the  1st  of  June  they  retire  to  the  seclusion 
ot  the  forest  to  nest,  feeding  at  the  time  mostly  on  the  Iron- wood. 
Wild  Cherry  and  Bass-wo^,  but  continuing  daily  to  visit  neigh- 
boring orchards,  to  feast  on  the  more  palatable  cultivated  trees. 
In  September  they  reappear,  with  a  large  reinforcement,  consisting 
of  the  young,  which  at  this  time  lack  the  large  red  spots,  and  con- 
tinue their  depredationfl  until  the  last  of  October,  when  they  take 
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their  departure  South.  It  is  during  the  autumnal  visit  that  they 
do  the  greatest  damage;  for  in  spring,  when  the  vital  forces  of 
vegetation  are  unusually  active,  the  tree  recovers  more  certainly 
from  the  wounds  inflicted,  while  in  the  fall,  vegetable  life  being  less 
active,  the  septa  between  the  punctures  are  more  likely  to  dry, 
leaving  the  tree  dead,  or  crippled  for  life.  The  Sap-Suckers  at- 
tack the  most  thrifty  trees,  but  atler  they  have  suffered  a  siege  from 
these  Sap-Suckers,  they  are  thrifty  no  more.  If  not  kill^,  they 
are  so  stunted  that  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  bark  lice,  which  are 
•sure  to  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  spoils  ;  for  when  an  orchard  tree 
18  enfeebled  from  any  cause,  bark  lice  are  sure  to  finish  the  work. 

Health  and  vigor  are  capital  preventives  for  the  Coccus.  The 
rounds  made  by  the  Sap-Sucking  (better  say  bark-eating)  Wood- 
pecker are  carried  down  to  the  wood,  and  a  portion  of  Sie  inside 
bark,  {Liber^  and  the  gelatinous  substance  between  the  bark  and 
wood  {Cambium^  are  eaten  out.  These  oj^enings  are  trora  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  generally  made 
dn  regular  lines,  running  around  the  tree,  girdling  the  trunk  and 
larger  branches  with  one  of  more  rows  of  holes;  sometimes  the  line 
of  punctnres  extends  longitndinally,  as  in  the  specimen  of  Mountain 
Asii  exhibited.  The  punctures  are  generally  placed  so  near  to  each 
other,  that  the  divisions  have  not  sufficient  thickness  to  carry  on  the 
circulation.  They  are  a  silent  bird,  seldom  uttering  a  note  while 
feeding;  an  occasional  Keioee^  Kewee^  when  about  to  wing,  uttered 
in  a  minor  key,  is  their  only  voice.  I  have  shot  and  dissected 
many  at  all  seasons,  and,  in  vastly  the  greater  number  of  cases,  I 
have  found  nothing  in  their  stomachs,  but  bits  of  bark — ^not  a  trace 
of  an  insect.  Occasionally,  I  have  found  a  few  small  Coleoptera, 
but  never  the  larva, -of  those  little  pests,  the  borer,  and  for  a  very 
good  reason — the  bird  has  not  the  tools  for  extracting  them. 

These  facts  I  -communicated  to  Prof  Leida,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
advised  me  to  send  him  the  specimens  in  alcohol.  Accordingly  I 
sent  him.  a  bird,  shot  while  it  was  engaged  in  breakfasting  on  a 
Silver  Poplar.  I  also  chipped  off  that  portion  of  the  bark  on  which 
it  was  operating  at  the  time.  In  reply,  Prof.  Leida  states  that  his 
dissections  contimaed  my  statements  in  every  particular.  The 
damage  done  by  these  birds  to  orchards  and  ornamental  grounds  is 
considerable — second  only  to  that  of  the  l)ark  louse.  There  is  not 
a  garden  or  orchard  of  any  size  in  the  vacinity  of  Racine  that  has 
not  lost  trees  killed  by  the  Sap-Sucker.  The  best  remedy — amaU 
shot  and  a  sharp  lookout. 

There  are  two  birds — ^and  two  only — ^that  I  would  rejoice  to  see 
exterminated  :  this  Woodpecker,  and  the  Cedar  Bird.     I  have  de- 
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Sap-Sucker.  Length,  nine  inches ;  expanse  of  wings,  fifteen  inches ; 
crown  black,  breast  and  beneath  white;  wings,  black,  spotted,  and 
tipped  with  white;  enter  tail  feathers  white.  Male,  with  a  small, 
interrupted,  red  occipital  band,  whicli  in  the  female  is  black.  This 
species  is  not  migratory,  but  remains  the  entire  year  with  us. 
Oheerful  and  industrious,  he  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  those 
worms  that  burrow  in  the  substance  ot  the  wood,  or  under  the  bark 
of  trees — the  larvae  of  the  Capricorn  Beetles,  the  Bupestridae,  etc. 
He  is  an  expert  at  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  he  is  not  in- 
debted to  LfiBnnec  for  the  art  either.  As  he  explores  suspicious  lo- 
(adities  with  gentle  taps,  he  quickly  detects  tne  evidence  of  un- 
soundness, and  is  not  slow  to  learn  the  cause.  Wortm  are  his  hob- 
by; soon  he  chips  an  opening,  and  with  his  long,  slender  tongue, 
armed  with  a  barbed  lance  point,  a  capital  tool,  he  soon  extracts  the 
cause  of  the  evil.  While  engaged  "worming,"  he  continues  to 
utter  his  cheerful  Plick^  Flick^  in  a  major  key,  as  if  conscious  that 
he  is  engaged  in  a  good  cause,  and  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  You 
can  always  tell  where  he  is.  A  few  ears  of  corn  is  about  all  the 
pay  he  takes  for  his  valuable  work.  Protect  him ;  he  is  our  friend. 
May  that  gun  ever  hang  fire  that  is  directed  against  the  Hairy 
Woodpecker. 

The  Downy  Woodpecker  {Picics  puhescena)  is  the  smallest  of 
American  woodpeckers,  being  not  over  six  and  three-fourths  inches 
in  length,  and  twelve  inches  in  expanse  of  wings.  In  color,  mark- 
ing and  voice,  it  is  almost  precisely  like  the  Hairy  Woodpecker, 
differing  only  in  size — a  mere  pocket  edition. 

This  species  has  had  grave  charges  made  against  it,  and  by  grave 
men,  too.  Yet  I  must  oelieve  these  charges  unfounded — that  he 
has  unjustly  been  made  accountable  for  the  depredations  of  the 
true  Sap-Sucker  {Pious  varius).  That  they  do  in  early  spring 
stick  their  bills  into  the  maple,  and  a  few  other  trees,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  slaking  their  thirst  on  the  sap,  I  have  had  occular  demon- 
stration. These  wounds  are  mere  punctures^  and  not  a  gouging 
out  of  the  bark,  doing  little  or  no  damage  to  the  tree.  I  have  shot 
them  under  suspicious  circumstances,  but  on  dissection,  have  found 
not  a  particle  of  vegetable  matter  in  their  stomachs ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  abundant  evidence  that  they  had  been  engaged  in 
a  good  work,  as  indicated  by  the  abundance  of  worms  found. 
These  industrious  little  birds  do  valuable  service  in  destroying  the 
pupsB  of  the  different  species  of  Silk  Moths.  I  exhibit  specimens 
of  the  Cocoons  of  the  Atacus  polyphemvs^  disemboweled  by  the 
Downy  Woodpecker.  In  winter,  when  the  trees  are  stripped  of 
leaves,  these  Cocoons  are  readily  found  and  destroyed — ^a  work,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  monopolized  by  the  Downy  Woodpecker 
done.  They  also  search  out  and  destroy  the  borers  that  infest  the 
currant  bushes.    Another  of  our  friends — give  him  a  welcome. 

The  White-breasted  Nuthatch  {Litta  Ca/rolimsis.)  Another 
bird  not  belonging  to  the  Woodpecker  family,  which  is  erroneously 
called  Sap-Suckei.    A  small,  lead-colored  bird,  with  black  head 
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and  neck  above,  white  beneath.  It  may  readily  be  known  from 
his  habit  of  running  around  the  trunks  of  trees,  with  his  head 
down,  uttering  the  simple  note,  "Pah,  Pah."  They  feed  mostly 
on  the  seeds  of  trees,  sucli  as  Ironwood,  Elm,  Maple  and  Beach- 
nut  ;  they  are  especially  fond  of  pumpkin  seeds.  Boys  take  the 
advantage  of  this  to  capture  them  by  means  of  a  "figure  four" 
trap  baited  with  these  seeds. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Nuthatch,  as  he 
runs  down  to  the  root  of  a  tree  in  quest  of  food.  Should  he  tind  a 
seed  or  nut,  he  runs  back  up  the  tree,  until  he  finds  a  suitable 
crevice  in  which  to  fix  it,  while  he  places  himself  above  it,  and 
with  hfead  down,  he  picks  it  to  pieces.  They  also  eat  many  small 
insects  that  they  find  running  over  the  trunks  of  trees.    Let  them  live. 

In  answer  to  questions,  the  Doctor  made  the  following  replies : 
The  Bee  bird  will  eat  bees,  and  working  bees  even,  when  he  can- 
not get  drones,  but  does  little  damage.  The  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker does  no  damage  in  the  sap-sucking  fiashion.  The  very  large 
Woodpecker  keeps  the  borers  in  pine,  etc.,  in  check.  The  lecturer 
exhibited  specimens  of  the  work  of  a  large  species  of  Curcnlio 
found  on  the  branches  of  young  trees.  The  Curculio  works  in  the 
spring  and  destroys  the  shoots.  The  leat-rolls  found  on  trees  con- 
tain eggs,  which  hatch  out  millers — are  not  injurious.  The  Lace 
Wing  clears  oft*  plant  lice.    The  Lady  Bug  is  a  very  useful  beetle. 

Small  shot  is  the  best  remedy  for  Sap-Suckers.  It  should  be 
small  so  as  not  to  injure  the  trees. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  that  whitewash  with  soot  mixed  in  and  rubbed 
over  the  smooth  bark,  would  stop  their  work.  Another  member 
recommended  whale  oil  soap. 


PLUMS. 

Grafting. — Dr.  Hoy  explained  his  metliod  of  grafting  on  the 
wild  stock,  by  cleft  grafting  in  the  side  of  the  root. 

He  recommended  the  following  varieties  for  the  vicinity  of  Ea- 
cine: 

1.     SmiMa  Orleans  is  the  finest:  brought  seven  dollars  ner 
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PhoBnix  Bald)  tliat  at  Havftna,  on  the  Illinok  riyer^  lie  bad  seem 
plnms  bearing  venr  foil  on  barren  sand. 

Dn  Hoy  said  be  preferred  excess  of  sand  to  excess  of  clay. 
Scrapings  from  tbe  street  were  tbe  best  i&anare  for  bis  locality. 
Some  had  put  in  too  mneh  lime,  and  permanently  injured  their 
eoil.  A  Welsh  gentleman  of  bis  acquaintance  had  put  on  an 
abundance  of  lime,  where  two  or  three  per  cent,  existed  already, 
and  his  third  crop  was  still  iqured  thereby. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Eidder,  who  stated  that  the  Ohieago  muck  was 
a  poison,  the  Doctor  au^ested  the  addition  of  lime  to  neutralice 
tbe  acid. 

THB  OUKOULIO. 

Dr.  Eennicott  said  that  the  family  was  a  numerous  one.  Wheat, 
the  Pea,  the  Hazlenut,  had  each  their  kind. 

The  remedy  for  CurcuHo  in  plums  is  to  pick  up  all  the  plums, 
leaving  the  around  clean  and  packed  tight  with  clay.  If  aU  the 
rilums  are  kulad  one  year,  you  will  have  a  good  crop  the  next 
The  plautin^  of  trees  in  much  fi-equented  places  may  oe  of  bene- 
fit. The  fnut  may  be  crushed  and  the  ground  trodden  hard,  so  as 
to  leave  no  burrowing  place. 


ON  WINTER  PROTECTION  TO  GRAPE  VINES. 
BEPOBf  or  ooiootteb: 

Jfr.  JVetident  and  Q4niUsmm: 

Tow  Coimm&Uee,  io  whom  was  referred  the  ivl^eef  of  winter  ^rtieetioa  •f  Onft 
Tines,  haFing  b«4  the  matter  under  oonslderaftien,  would  respeotfbllr  report  that  it  it 
our  opinion  that  all  ▼inea  growing  in  the  open  air,  however  hardr  thej  maj  be,  will 
t>ear  fruit  of  better  quality,  in  greater  ^uantiiT,  and  with  lets  liabintj  to  fdlure,  by  pro- 
ieoting  them  in  winter,  bj  lajing  ihera  npon  the  ground  in  inch  a  manner  Jthai  water  will 
net  settle  and  freese  about  them,  and  corering  with  eaith  or  coarse  straw  litter :  and 
4hat  this  mw  be  done  oonvenienily,  we  recommend  that  they  be  fall  pruned,  and  eultiTa- 


I  gTMmd  IB  na  oUiuuesr  «arrilunear  instead  •!  a  Berpendionlar  c.^ 

O.  X.  ANDREWa 
H.  L.  DUtfLAP. 


BLACKBERRY  CULTURE. 

By  Jamxs  OzAXtm^  ]r. 

Ia  the  anttunn  of  1854, 1  procured  of  W.  Lawtom,  New  Rocbelle  ^ 
caie  dozen  New  R(>chelle  blackberry  plants,  and  set  tbem  out  on  a 
prairie  soil  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  The  following  snmmer 
&ey  made  a  good  growth.  The  winter  of  1855-6  killed  them  aJ- 
tnoBt  entirely,  so  timt  with  difficulty  I  found  a  few  small  roots  that 
with  care  made  a  feeble  growth  im  the  aummer  o(  1856.  The  win- 
ter of  1856-7, 1  partially  protected  them,  and  in  the  snmmer  of 
1857,  I  had  a  fine  growth  and  a  large  increase  of  plants,  which 
bore  a  few  large  benies  in  the  following  jeai^  1S58.     I  did  not 
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keep  back  sacken,  to  that  in  the  years  18S9  and  1860, 1  had  a  per- 
fect thicket  from  my  original  fletting-onty  which  bore  a  few  hemes 
without  protection,  generally  Buudl,  with  an  occasional  good  sized 
one.  In  the  fell  of  1859, 1  laid  down  a  few  canes,  covered  with 
earth.  These,  notwithstanding  the  drought  of  1860,  bore  heavily. 
I  also  set  out  a  small  plantation  that  spring,  kept  back  all  suckers, 
protected  them  last  winter  with  straw,  and  in  some  instances  a  little 
earth,  just  enough  to  keep  the  straw  from  blowing  off  by  the  wind^ 
and  this  year  every  cane  was  loaded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  the 
largest  kind  of  berries ;  so  much  so  that  some  of  the  laterals  broke 
down  under  the  weight  of  the  fruit  I  might  state  that  the  plants 
were  set  in  rows  six  feet  aport^  and  four  in  the  rows,  pruned  m  the 
summer  of  1860,  to  about  five  feet  in  hi^ht,  and  laterals  cut  back 
this  spring  at  least  one-half;  and  what  I  consider  of  great  impor- 
tance, all  suckers  kept  down,  by  cutting  them  off  as  soon  as  tney 
appeared.  The  quantity  of  miit  was  estimated  by  several  who  saw 
them  to  average  four  quarts  to  the  bush*  I  did  not  estimate  it  at 
over  three  <]^uarts,  which  I  know  to  be  the  feet.  If  picked  when 
ripey  the  frmt  is  of  ffood  quality. 

ITie  Egyptian  BTackberry. — Two  years  a^o  last  spring  I  pro- 
cured a  haJf  dozen  plants  of  this  variety,  which  have  borne  a  few 
berries  this  year,  about  one-half  the  size  of  the  New  Rochelle,  and 
about  one-quarter  the  quantity  of  fruit  on  same  size  canes  of  New 
BocheQe ;  of  good  flavor.    I  might  add,  with  protection. 

Dorchester. — ^Bears  well  with  me ;  requires  protection,  and  is  a 
sweeter  berry.  The  quantity  of  fruit,  about  half  that  of  the  New 
Bochelle  on  same  size  canes. 

Ifevymcm^a  Tkornless. — Has  borne  good  crops  of  good  sized  ber- 
ries, of  tolerably  good  flavor.  Has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
laid  down  as  easfly  as  the  raspberry,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  New  Rochelle,  as  those  who  have  tried  it  can  testify.  Requiree 
protection. 

TREATMENT  OF  PLANTS  IN  A  FROZEN  STATE, 

Dr.  Kennicott  said  he  had  had  a  great  many  trees  frozen  and  had 
lost  but  one  lot.  When  weU  packed  and  properly  thawed  he  had 
not  lost  a  tree.  He  generally  left  his  business,  took  his  trees  home^ 
selected  a  piece  of  fine  soft  ground,  stripped  the  bundles  as  well  as 
he  could,  laid  them  in  a  trough,  and  took  them  out  in  the  spring 
fdl  right.  Another  lot  he  put  down  cellar,  where  the  temperature 
was  about  40  deg.,  and  let  them  thaw  out  gradually.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  m  the  case  of  hardy  plants,  when  properly  packed, 
one  gradual  thawing  did  not  hurt  them  in  the  least.  In  covering 
in  the  ground,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  earth  come 
in  close  contact  with  the  root,  to  exclude  the  air.  In  r^trd  to 
packing,  he  thought  that  puddling  in  clay  was  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  maimer  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  The  day  be- 
comes solid  and  does  not  ferment. 
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lOth  "  Jno.  HxTOGHfS Woodburn,  m 

nth  "  C.  A.  MoifTBOSS Centralia,  111. 

12th  "  Gio.Barbt Alton,  111. 

Itth  •'  T.  J.  EvAirs South  Paai,  m. 

OORSiaPONDIHQ  8MBITART. 

W.  C.  FuLOO Moro,  III. 

BBOOBDXKO  BaCUMfAXOB. 

W.  G.  PBBflUSOir Rockford,  ni. 

K.  H.  Fbll Bloomington,  lU. 

TBIABUBIR. 

SAMtnu.  Bdwabds IjaMoille,  IlL 

■xaoDTiTB  ooMxnm. 
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coMMiTTMi  AFPonrriD  AT  TBI  uwwnn  or  IMS. 

On  Cbmmm$UeaHon»~-Q,  W.  Minier,  Smilej  Shepherd,  Jno.  P.  BeTmoldi. 

(M  Kams  of  WhiU  WUUm^Dr.  Joo.  A.  Wtrder,  Arthor  Biytot,  gr.,  C.  E.  OrcrxDM. 

On  li^iU^Vr.  Jno.  A.  Warder,  Arthv  Bryant,  v.,  A.  R.  Whitnej. 

On  LiMt  ^  WUu  Grmpm^Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  N.  J.  Colman,  Dr.  C.  N.  Andrewi^  Smiley 
Shepherd,  Dr.  N.  Schroeder. 

Om  Early  Bidmond  CUrrf    Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  C.  B.  OTerman,  F.  K.  Phceniz. 

OnLiiU  of  J'iMchei/rvmdiftremi$4eiumi€fiU  Stai4—C.  D.  Bragdon,  W.  G.  Flaa» 
5.  J.  Colmaa. 

Oma  Lift  of  Eardy  PiMcfm—^wSSmy  Shepherd,  Arthur  Bryaat,  sr.,  L.  Shearman. 

0%  JUM>lution»—E.  Baldwin,  N.  J.  Colman,  H.  N.  Bli«. 

On  lAtis  tff  Pmnfor  all  -ctitmi  <f  ih4  Stai^  Jamea  Spenetr,  Bloomiwgton;  Aiihv 
Bryant,  ir.,  Princeton ;  C.  R.  Orerman,  Bloomingtoo. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  1862. 


The  Society  met  in  Phoenix  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Bloomington, 
December  2nd,  1862,  pnrsnant  to  the  coll  of  the  President.  Tre- 
sident,  O.  B.  Galusha,  of  Lisbon,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  on  Programme  of  Business  made  a  report, 
which  was  adopted  as  the  order  of  business. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  Society  as  follows : 

president's  addbess. 

GmiUmsn,  Mmiert  of  tU  IlUfMii  SUU  liarHcuUmnU  SoeiOf : 

The  season  has  again  arriTed  when  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  discussion  of 
those  topics  which  we  deem  of  importance  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
and  in  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted.  Each  recurrence  of  our  an- 
nnal  ^therin^  forms  one  of  the  bright  pages  in  our  indiridual  histories — one  of  the 
oases  in  lifers  journey  which  gladdens  all  our  hearts,  since  all  are  here  reunited  in  the 
common  bona  of  brotherhood,  which  is  wont  to  link  those  whose  tastes  harmonize,  and 
who  are  laboring  to  promote  one  common  end — to  achieve  one  grand  result. 
.  More  especially  is  this  true  when  the  end  to  be  gained  will  prove  a  permanent  blessing 
to  mankind,  and  where  the  means  to  the  end  include  the  cultivation  ol  the  tastes,  and  the 
refinement  of  both  the  mind  and  the  heart.  It  is  with  mingled  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
would  refer  you  to  our  history  as  a  Society — to  the  good  results  in  the  various  depart- 
ments— ^to  the  perfect  harmony  of  feeling  which  has  prevailed  in  all  our  discussions — the 
deference  whicn  each  has  paid  to  another's  opinions,  how  much  soever  they  may  have 
differed  from  his  own — in  short,  the  good  will  with  which  each  has  been  greeted,  and  the 
unifbrm  good  fellowship  which  has  characterized  all  our  intercourse,  wnether  public  or 
private.  Where  is  the  Society  of  equal  numbers  that  can  boast  six  years  of  similar  his- 
tory? 

niese  pleasant  memories  should  induce  in  us  a  constant  watchfulness  lest  this  most  ex- 
cellent harmony  be  broken.  Let  it  never  be  said  of  us  that  *'at  such  a  period  of  our  his^ 
tory  dissensions  arose  which  disturbed  the  harmony  hitherto  prevailing,  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  Society,  and  diminished  its  influence  for  good." 

Let  us,  rather,  in  conducting  these  discussions,  and  deciding  all  questions  which  may 
come  before  ns,  forget  all  personal  interests,  keeping  in  view  and  seeking  only  "the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.*' 

In  recalling  our  past  history,  we  see  much  to  stimulate  and  encourage  us  for  the  (Viture. 
ttom  a  little  hanaful  of  zeafous  men,  who,  six  years  ago,  met  in  a  small  room  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Decatur,  where  this  Society  had  its  birth,  its  numbers  have  constant- 
]j  Increased,  until  they  are  now  counted  by  hundreds.  Our  influence  is  being  felt  for 
eood  in  almost  every  township  in  the  State.  Young  groves  are  springing  up  which  are 
aestined  to  add  beauty  to  the  landscape  and  value  to  the  farm.  Here  and  tnere  we  see 
homes  which  are  being  made  attractive  by  embellishments  in  their  surroundings — im- 
provements are  being  made  in  the  varieties  of  fruit,  and  the  modes  of  cultivating  them — 
our  records  are  eagerly  sought  by  many  intelligent  persons  who  are  about  to  plant  or- 
chards, groves,  hedges  or  gardens,  that  they  may  learn  what  to  plant,  how  to  plant,  and 
how  toatUUmU. 

It  is  much  thus  td  have  gained  the  confidence  of  this  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
have  imparted  to  them  so  large  an  amount  of  useful  information.  Yet  we  find  a  more 
widelj  extending  influence  than  this,  aflecting.  though  as  yet  in  a  slight  degree,  a  much 
lar^r  portion  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  wno  are  themselves  almost  entirely  ignorant 
of  its  origin.  Our  discussions,  essays  and  addresses  have  awakened  a  more  general  in- 
terest in  tree  planting  for  timber,  and  for  protection,  as  well  as  for  fruit  and  decoration, 
the  result  of  which  is  the  planting  o^five  trees  now  for  every  one  that  was  planted  not 
yean  ago. 
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Eren  apon  tbote  subjects  on  which  paUin  instniotioD  conid  not  be  given,  %  spirit  of 
inqairj  hu  been  excited  which  will  not  readily  subside,  but  which  will  almost  certainlj 
lead  to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledgre  sought. 

During  the  past  season  we  hare  made  a  public  exhibition  of  the  products  of  oar  taste 
and  skilH  doubtless  surpassing,  as  a  whole,  any  similar  exhibition  ev^er  held  in  the  great 
West ;  at  which  were  gathered  together  rare  trees  and  plants,  beautiful  flowers,  luscious 
fruits,  and  the  rich  productions  of  the  kitchen  garden,  in  almost  countless  variety,  the 
whole  arranged  for  tne  most  pleasing  effect,  delighting  all  beholders,  and  convincing  all 
that  the  great  Prairie  State  is  not  behind  any  of  her  sisters  in  the  variety  or  richness  of 
her  horticultural  products.  Mar  we  not  hope  that  this  exhibition  has  given  a  fresh  impe< 
tus  to  our  cause,  which  will  leaa  to  still  greater  results  t 

While  it  gives  us  all  sincere  pleasure  thus  to  look  over  the  past,  and  dwell  vtpon  the 
good  which  has  already  resulted  from  our  labors,  yet  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  but  just  entered  our  sphere  of  usefblness.  So  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  that 
the  progress  already  made  seems  but  a  single  step  of  a  journey,  in  which  many  thousands 
are  to  be  taken,  each  succeeding  one  of  which  promises  its  own  reward,  disclosing  new 
beauties  as  it  leads  us  on,  and  directs  to  a  neartr  approach  to  perfection  iust  beyona. 

Man^  serious  obstaeles  also  lie  before  us.  An  aunost  innumerable  multitude  of  the  m« 
sect  tnbes  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  our  skill,  threatening  to  destroy  even  the  most  desirable 
in  fruit  and  flower.  The»e  enemies  tnuH  be  met  and  vanquUked.  Doubtless  there  are 
poisons  within  our  reach  for  the  easy  destruction  of  every  species  which  annoy  as.  It  is 
our  work  to  discover  and  apply  these  remedies. 

Within  the  last  seven  years,  we  have  all  had  experiences  which  were  entirely  new  to  us. 
The  spring  months  of  1B56  revealed  to  us  the  terrible  truth  that,  during  the  preeeding 
winter,  a  wide-spread  destruction  had  spread  over  the  State,  carrying  sudden  death  to 
one-fourth  of  all  of  our  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  poisoning  the  remainder  In  such  a  manner 
that  one  after  another,  in  all  our  orchards,  have  since  fallen  victims  to  its  blighting  infln- 
ence,  until  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  will  ever  entirely^  recover.  This  experienee  has  not 
been  lost  upon  us,  but  is  even  now  beginning  to  exhibit  the  benefits  which  have  remltad, 
and  will  continue  to  accrue  from  it.  It  has  led  us  to  seek  for  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  to  devise  the  means  necessary  to 
maintain  those  laws.  This  field  of  our  usefulness  is  but  just  entered.  Who  can  estimate 
the  importanoe  of  the  results  to  which  it  may  lead  I 

;  iWhile  I  would  not  presume  to  dictate  to  you  the  processes  of  experiment  and  investiga- 
tion in  this  field,  yet  you  will  pardon  me  ii  I  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  laws  which  must 
underlie  the  whole  process,  which,  if  entirely  lost  siffht  of^  our  labors  will  be  unsatilisc- 
tory.  I  allude  especially  to  the  fixed  law  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  diseases  and 
so-called  "constitutional  biases.'' 

While  the  strict  observance  of  this  law  is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
rearing  of  animals,  yet  it  is  either  repudiated,  or  almost  entirely  disregarded,  by  a  1 


proportion  of  the  propagators  of  trees  and  plants.    Yet  this  law  is  universal  in  its  apjui- 
oation,  and  inflexible  in  its  nature,  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

It  is  well  to  know  how  to  treat  trees  of  feeble  or  diseased  constitution,  yet  U  is  far  hdUr 
to  learn  the  art  of  propagating  such  as  shall  inherit  no  taint  or  ** predupcsiiion*'  to  dis- 
ease. Combatting  us  in  our  experiments  in  this  direction,  we  meet  a  common,  though  not 
like  the  former,  a  universal  law  of  a  tendency  to  a  loss  of  constitutional  vigor,  or  a  deteri- 
oration of  the  **  powers  of  endurance  "  and  reproduction  in  the  tree,  or  pTant.  This  tea- 
deocy  commonly  exhibits  itself  in  the  want  of  vitality  in  the  seeds,  (or,  in  many  iostanoea, 
in  the  entire  absence  of  seeds,)  and  often  seems  to  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  improvements 
made  in  the  (]^uality  of  the  fruit,  or  the  beauty  of  the  flower.    Hence  the  importance  of 

Starding  against  propagating  from  either  seeos,  buds,  or  cuttings  from  feeble,  tender  or 
seasea  trees,  shrubs  or  plants. 

In  conducting  a  series  or  experiments  to  produce  these  and  other  desired  ends  in  horti- 
culture, we  see  the  urgent  demand  for  an  experimental  garden,  under  the  control  of  thii 
Society.  In  such  a  ^^den,  under  the  supenntendence  of  a  persevering,  scientific  msa, 
who  would  aim  to  bring  the  principles  of  science  to  bear  upon  the  production  of  improve- 
ments which  might  be  made  available  even  by  the  unlearned  and  unskillful,  results  migfat 
be  accomplished  iafioe  years  which  it  would  take  ti  score  of  years  to  arrive  at  withaut  such 
facilities.  Our  Society  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  establish  such  a  garden  without  the 
assistance  of  the  government,  or  the  co-operation  of  some  kindred  society  or  association. 
Yet  I  hope  the  day  is  near  when  we  may  secure  such  legislative  aid  as  we  need ;  or  unite 
with  one  of  our  agricultural  colleges  in  the  establishment  of  a  horticultural  department 
which  shall  be  subject  to  our  control.  At  present  these  experiments  must,  of  course,  be 
the  work  of  personal  skill  and  enterprise.  In  our  associated  capacity,  we  can  recommend 
plans  and  svstems  of  experimenting,  and  yet  it  is  for  each  one  of  us  to  carry  those  plans 
into  out  Individual  practice. 

As  a  society,  we  have  a  great  work  to  do  in  reclaiming  these  vast  prairies  from  the  state 
of  comparative  nudity  in  which  we  yet  see  them.  Trees— trees  are  to  be  the  great  reme- 
dial  agents.  It  is  for  us  to  direct  in  respect  to  the  varieties  best  suited  to  the  various  ends 
desired,  and  how  those  varieties  are  to  oe  arranged  so  as  to  combine  at  the  same  time  the 
most  pleasing  effect  to  the  landscape,  and  yield  the  largest  profit  to  the  owner.    Our  first 
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•nddU^  efforts  in  this  direction  must  be  to  instruot  the  masses  of  the  people  through 
every  available  channel  of  commanicatioD,  in  regard  to  the  benefits  which  wul  accrue  to 
themselves  and  their  children,  by  engaging  at  once  in  this  great  work.  They  must  be  in* 
duced  to  plant  orchards,  by  showing  them  not  only  the  pecuniary  profits  of  fruit  raising, 
but  the  healthful  influence  upon  the  human  body,  of  the  free  use  of  ripe  fruit.  For  it  is 
the  testimony  of  the  most  scientific  physicians,  that  not  more  than  oue-fonrth  the  amount 
of  fruit  is  used  by  the  American  people  which  should  be  used  to  promote  their  highest 
health.  They  must  be  persuaded  to  plant  j^oves  and  belts  of  trees,  by  showing  them  the 
g;reat  value  of  these  in  sheltering  their  animals  and  preserving  their  crops  from  tiie  de- 
struotive  effects  of  onr  violent  winds  and  tempests. 

True,  we  have  already  said  and  written  much  upon  this  subject— «o  much  that  we  almost 
tire  of  repeating  the  facts  and  figures  by  which  it  is  so  easily  domonstrated.  Yet  we  who 
realise  the  importance  of  our  work,  and  know  tne  certawiy  with  which  such  protection 
may  be  rendered,  should  not  relax  our  efforts  to  convince  others  also,  until  the  desired 
end  is  gained— ^ntil  these  terrible  storms  which  so  often  sweep  over  our  prairies,  destroy- 
ing soch  vast  amounts  of  property,  and  sometimes  even  life  itself,  shall  either  **be  num- 
bered among  the  things  that  were,'*  or,  at  least,  their /orea  be  so  far  broken  that  they 
will  be  comparatively  gentle  and  harmless.  This  we  know  to  be  no  fanciful  result,  but  one 
which  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  nature*s  laws.  I  have  thus  called  your  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  items  of  our  future  labors.  I  might  add  suggestions  upon  many  other  impor* 
taot  points  which  demand  the  attention  of  this  Society. 

The  pnncipal  obstacle  to  our  progress  exists  m  our  inability  to  publish  our  transactions 
and  papers  in  such  numbers  that  they  may  be  mane  available  by  the  whole  people.  Did 
our  legislators  prize  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  as  its  real  merits  warrant,  they 
would  aid  us  in  carrying  it  out.  Let  us  not  cease  to  pray  to  them,  at  each  of  their  ses- 
sions, for  this  needed  aid— using  the  arguments  and  facts  io  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
to  convince  them  of  its  importance ;  showing  them  also,  as  it  may  be  shown,  that  for 
erery  dollar  judiciously  expended  in  publishing  reliable  information  upon  these  subjects, 
manff  more  would  ultimately  return  to  the  treasury,  while  at  the  same  time,  far  Ue$  than 
now  would  be  drawn  thtr^rom  for  the  support  of  pauperism  and  the  punishment  of 
crime ;  for  we  are  well  assured  that  wherever  a  love  or  horticultural  pursuits,  and  an  ad- 
miration for  the  beautiful  in  horticulture,  is  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  it  ex- 
erts a  refining  influence  upon  their  tastes  and  their  hearts,  which  will  incline  them  to 
seek  for  higher  pleasures  than  those  found  in  the  haunts  of  diiMipation  and  sin. 

The  publication  of  our  minutes  has,  thus  far,  been  mainly  accomplished  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  and  personal  sacrifices  of  onr  members.  True,  we  have  been  allowed 
space  for  a  condensed  report  in  the  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, yet  how  few,  comparativelv,  gain  access  to  these  volumes. 

Could  we  procure  sufficient  aid  to  enable  us  to  publish  annuallv  a  hundred  thousand 
small  pampnlets,  containing  the  most  reliable  information  upon  horticultural  subjects, 
and  distribute  these  into  every  school  district  in  the  State,  a  far  greater  work  would  be 
accomplished  than  any  number  of  voluminous  reports  like  those  now  published  could 
effect,  as  they  would  be  more  generally  read.  And  when  we  can  get  the  people  to  read 
upon  these  subjects,  our  work  would  be  easy  and  onr  progress  certain. 

My  friends,  1  congratulate  yuu  upon  the  prospect  of  a  successful  and  profitable  meet- 
ing. While  we  all  realize  that  at  the  present  moment  our  country  demands  our  best  efforts 
to  save  it  from  the  ruthless  hands  of  those  who  have  risen  up  and  vowed  its  destruction ; 
while  our  brothers  and  our  sons  in  the  field  have  our  warmest  sympathies  ;  while  our  fer- 
vent prayers  cease  not  to  ascend  that  the  God  of  nations  mav  forgive  our  personal  and 
national  sins,  and  save  to  us  and  our  children,  our  native  land,  we  still  deem  it  our  duty 
to  persevere  in  those  enterprises  which  are  so  much  needed  to  promote  our  highest  ulti- 
mate prosperity.  That  while  we  look  forward  to  a  permanent  peace,  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  equal  justice  to  all  men,  we  may  also  contemplate  the  happy  results  of  our 
efforts  in  our  own  vast  Prairie  State,  adorned  with  beautiful  groves— with  orchards  laden 
with  the  most  delicious  fruit— rural  homes  surrounded  with  those  embellishments  which 
kidicate  refinement  and  skill— the  whole  combining  to  fulfill  its  manifest  destiny  as  the 
great  central  Garden  of  the  Union. 


VAN  MONS'  THEORY— EXPERIMENTS    IN  ILLINOIS. 

By  Dr.  J.  A.  Wardbb. 

The  following  facts  have  been  elicited  from  correspondence  with 
H.  P.  Brayshaw,  of  Du  Quoin,  Illinois.  The  experiments  were  in- 
stituted  by  his  father  many  years  ago,  to  test  the  truth  of  the  so- 
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called  Van  Mons'  theory  of  the  improvement  of  fruits  by  nsiiig 
only  the  first  seeds. 

Mr.  Brayshaw  quotes  from  memory  chiefly,  having  kept  no 
record.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  in  1827,  his  father  procui-ed  twenty- 
five  seedling  trees  from  a  nursery,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  an  average  lot,  grown  from  promiscuous  seed.  These  were 
planted,  and  when  they  came  into  bearing,  six  of  them  furnished 
fruit  that  might  be  called  ^^goodj'^  and  of  tliese  "four  were  consid- 
ered fitieP  One  of  the  six  is  still  in  cultivation,  and  known  as  the 
lUmois  Oreerdng.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  trees,  some  of  the 
fruits  were  fair,  and  the  rest  were  worthless,  and  have  disappeared. 

Second  Generation. — ^The  first  fruits  of  these  trees  were  selected, 
and  the  seeds  were  sown.  Of  the  resulting  crop,  some  furnished 
fruit  that  was  "good,"  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  merited 
much  attention. 

Third  Generation. — From  first  seeds  of  the  above,  one  hundred 
trees  were  produced,  some  of  which  were  good  fruit,  and  some 
"evenfine,'^whilesome  were  very  poor,  "four  or  five  only  mer- 
ited attention."  So  that  we  see  a  retrogression  from  the  random 
seedlings,  furnishing  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  good  fruit,  to  four  or 
fiveper  cent,  in  the  third  generation,  that  were  wortliy  of  note. 

I^urth  Generation. — A  crop  of  first  seed  was  again  sown,  pro- 
ducing a  fourth  generation  ;  of  these  many  were  "good  culinary 
fruits,"  none,  or  "  very  few  being  of  the  poorest  class  of  seedlings," 
none  of  them,  however,  were  fine  enougn  "for  the  dessert" 

I^ifth  Generation. — ^This  crop  of  seedlings  was  destroyed  by  the 
cut-worms,  so  that  only  one  tree  now  remains,  but  has  not  yet 
fruited.  But  Mr.  Brayshaw  appears  to  feel  hopeful  of  the  results, 
and  promises  to  continue  the  experiment 

2nd.  Crops  have  also  been  sown  from  some  of  these  trees,  but  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  seedlings  thus  produced  were  good  fruits, 
than  wlien  the  first  seeds  were  used — this  Mr.  Brayshaw  considers 
confirmatory  evidence  of  the  theory,  though  he  appeal's  to  feel 
confidence  in  the  varieties  already  in  use,  most  of  which  had  almo^ 
an  accidental  origin. 

He  thinks  the  result  would  have  been  more  successM  had  the 
blossoms  been  protected  from  impregnation  by  other  trees,  and 
recommends  that  those  to  be  experimented  with  should  be  planted 
at  a  distance  from  orchards,  so  as  to  avoid  this  cross-breeding,  uid 
to  allow  of  what  is  called  breeding  in  and  in.  If  this  were  done, 
he  feels  confident  that  "the  seedlings  would  more  nearly  resemble 
the  parent,  and  to  a  certain  extent  would  manifest  the  tendency  to 
improvement,  and  that  from  the  earliest  ripened  fruits,  some  earlier 
varieties  would  be  produced;  from  those  latest  ripening,  later 
varieties;  from  those  that  were  inferior  and  insipid,  poor  sorts  would 
spring,  and  that  from  the  very  best  and  most  perfect  fruits  we 
might  expect,one  in  one  thousand,  or  one-tenth  ojf  one  per  cent,  to 
be  better  than  the  parent     This  diminishes  the  chance  for  im- 
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provement  to  a  beautiluUy  fine  point  upon  which  to  hang  our  hopes 
of  the  result  of  many  generations  of  seedlings  occupying  more 
than  a  lifetime  of  experiments. 

Mr.  Brayshaw,  citing  some  of  the  generally  adopted  axioms  of 
breeders  of  animals,  assumes  that  orossea  as  of  distmct  races,  will 
not  be  so  likely  to  produce  ffood  results,  as  a  system  of  breeding 
in  and  in,  persistency  carried  out  This  plan  he  recommends,  and 
alludes  to  the  quince  and  mulberry  as  suitable  species  to  operate 
upon,  because  in  them  there  are  finer  varieties,  and  therefore  less 
liability  to  cross-breeding,  and  a  better  opportunity  for  breeding  in 
and  in.  He  also  remincb  us  of  the  happy  results  which  follow  the 
carefdl  selection  of  the  best  specimens  in  garden  flowers  and  veg- 
etables, combined  with  the  rejection  of  all  inferior  plants,  when  we 
desire  to  improve  the  character  of  our  garden  products,  and  he 
adopts  the  views  of  certain  physiologists,  which,  however,  are 
questioned  by  other  authorities,  to  the  effect  that  violent  or  decided 
crosses  are  always  followed  by  depreciation  and  deterioration  of 
theoffepriBg.      ^  ^      ^ 

The  whole  communication  referring  to  these  eiroeriments,  which 
are  almost  the  only  ones,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  have  been  con- 
ducted in  this  country  to  any  extent,  to  verify  or  controvert  the 
Van  Mens'  theory,  is  very  interesting,  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  writer,  though  apparently  very  fair,  and  entirely  honest, 
has  been  fully  imbued  with  the  truth  and  correctness  of  the  propo- 
sition of  Van  Mons,  that  the  first  ripened  seed  of  a  natural  plant 
was  more  likely  to  produce  an  improved  varietv,  and  that  this  ten- 
dency to  improvement  would  ever  increase  and  be  most  prominent 
in  the  first  ripened  seeds  of  successive  generations  ^own  from  it. 

The  theory  of  Van  Mons  I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  place  to  con- 
trovert, but  will  simply  say  that  nothing  which  has  yet  come  under 
my  observation  has  had  a  tendency  to  make  me  a  convert  to  the 
avowed  views  of  that  great  Bel^an  Pomologist,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  rumors  of  his  opponeiits,  that  he  was  really  attempting 
to  produce  crosses  from  some  of  the  best  fruits,  as  our  gardeners 
have  most  successfully  done  in  numerous  instances,  in  the  beautifrd 
flowers  and  delicious  vegetables  of  modem  horticulture,  have  al- 
ways impressed  me  with  a  color  of  probability,  and  if  he  were  not 
actually  and  intentionally  impregnating  tlie  blossoms  with  poUen 
of  the  better  varieties,  natural  causes,  such  as  the  moving  currents 
of  air,  and  the  ever  active  insects,  whose  special  function  in  many 
instances,  appears  to  be  the  conveyance  of  pollen,  would  neceiBsa- 
rily  cause  an  admixture,  which,  in  a  promiscuous  collection,  like 
the  "school  of  Van  Mons,'*  wotdd  at  least  have  an  equal  chance  of 
producing  an  improvement  in  some  of  the  resulting  seeds. 

The  wnole  subject  ot  variation  in  species,  the  existence  of  varie- 
ties, and  also  of  sports^  which  mav  perhaps  be  considered  as  still 
niore  temporary  variations  from  tne  originals,  than  those  which 
come  through  the  seeds,  is  one  of  deep  interest,  well  worthy  of 
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our  Btudy,  but  concerning  which  we  must  confess  onrselves  as  yet 
quite  ignorant,  and  our  best  botanists  do  not  agree  even  as  to  the 
specific  distinctions  that  have  been  set  up  as  characters  of  some  of 
our  lamiHar  plants ;  the  most  eminent  authors  differing  with  regard 
to  the  species  of  some  of  our  most  famiUar  genera  of  trees  and 
plants. 


ORCHARD  CULTURE. 

By  Dr.  Jvo.  A.  Wabdir. 

After  the  trees  have  been  well  planted,  in  their  new  home  in  the 
open  field,  the  next  topic  that  demands  our  attention  is  the  culture 
that  will  be  most  appropriate  for  them.  The  practice  of  some  is, 
that  of  no  culture,  wliicn,  with  theusual  neglect  that  accompanies 
such  treatment,  is  certain  to  end  in  disappointment  from  the  loss 
of  the  trees ;  for  no  matter  how  good  may  have  been  the  selection 
in  the  nurserv,  nor  how  thorough  the  preparation  ot  the  soil,  nor 
how  careful  the  planting,  the  young  orchard  will  never  develop  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  it  lett  at  this  stage  of  its  progress  to 
take  care  of  itself.  If  neglected  now,  it  will  go  back  and  prove  a 
failure,  as  any  one  may  have  seen  who  has  observed  the  thousands 
that  are  thus  annually  inmiolated  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  being  conceded  that  thorough  culture  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  young  trees,  it  may  be  next  asked 
whether  any  other  crop  should  hS  planted  in  the  orchard.  Most 
writers  advise  the  plantmg  of  a  hoed  crop,  and  prohibit  altogether 
the  sowing  of  grains  or  grass  among  the  trees. 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
the  soil  as  to  fertihty.  If  poor,  it  will  not  do  to  rob  the  trees, 
which  are  the  main  crop ;  but  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  such  poor 
land  is  selected  ibr  an  orchard.  Generally  our  soils  are  sufiSdently 
fertile  to  admit  of  cropping,  at  least  partially,  between  the  trees, 
without  injuring  them. 

This  is  not  without  reason  ;  for  the  long  period  between  seed- 
time until  harvest,  and  the  grain  and  the  trees  make  their  growth 
simultaneously,  that  the  soil  about  the  roots  has  to  lie  without  the 
disturbance  of  the  cultivator,  for  the  admission  of  air  and  moisture, 
causes  it  to  become  compact  and  dry,  and  the  trees  must  suffer. 
Tlie  partial  culture  with  the  spade  immediately  around  the  trees, 
which  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy,  is  verv  seldom  thorou^y 
done,  nor  to  a  suflScient  extent,  and  is  generally  neglected  entirely, 
80  that  the  poor  trees  are  not  only  rob^Bd  by  the  surrounding  gram 
crop,  but  worse  than  this,  they  are  imprisoned  in  the  hara  soil, 
which  is  left  after  harvest  in  a  condition  unsuitable  for  plowing, 
and  the  droughts  of  summer  continue  to  injure  the  trees.  8udi 
crops  as  require  or  admit  of  the  occasional  use  of  the  plow  and  cul- 
tivator among  them,  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and 
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mellow  among  his  trees.  This  is  the  reason  they  $honld  be  se- 
lected for  planting  in  a  young  orchard.  These  are  called  hoed 
crops.  Some  prefer  such  as  are  ot*  low  growth,  others  think  that 
Indian  corn  is  the  very  best  crop,  and  suggest  that  the  shade  cast 
by  it  upon  the  ground  about  the  trees  more  than  compensates  for 
the  injury  caused  by  the  roots  absorbing  the  moisture  from  below. 

"Whether  we  plant  any  other  crop  or  not,  let  it  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood and  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  young  trees  must 
be  cultivated.  The  ground  must  be  constantly  stirred  and  kept 
clean,  until  the  orchard  has  fairly  got  under  way  with  a  thrifty 
growth.  This  best  effected  by  continuing  the  culture  for  some 
years,  and  as  men  are  often  unwilling  to  work  without  an  immedi- 
ate return  for  their  labor,  the  naked  fallow  among  the  trees  will  too 
often  be  neglected ;  but  the  partial  crop  between  them  is  an  incen- 
tiye  to  giving  the  orchard  just  such  attention  in  the  way  of  cultiva- 
tion as  it  requires. 

The  length  of  time  that  this  culture  should  be  continued  will  de- 
pend upon  the  condition  of  the  trees,  and  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  surface.  The  orchard  should  have  assumed  the  most  thrifty 
growth  before  the  cultivation  is  suspended,  whether  this  have  re- 

Suired  three  years  of  culture,  or  six;  but  on  hilly  lands,  with  a  soil 
isposed  to  wash  into  gullies,  we  cannot  continue  the  cultivation 
witn  impunity,  but  must  use  such  an  alternation  of  crops  £us  will 
obviate  the  necessity  for  constant  open  culture.  This  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  an  alternation  of  dover  with  corn  or  potatoes,  which  is 
a  most  valuable  rotation,  since  this  legume  is  in  itself  almost  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil,  rendering  it  loose  and  mellow,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  surface  is  clothed,  and  the  soil  is  bound  together  by  its 
roots.  The  clover  may  be  sown  at  the  last  plowing  of  the  com, 
with  or  without  rye,  which  is  only  used  for  the  saSe  of  clothing 
the  surface,  and  preventing  the  washing  of  the  soil  during  the 
winter,  and  should  be  pastured  by  hogs  the  following  season,  by  no 
means  to  be  harvested.  After  one  year  the  clover  should  be  plow- 
ed in,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  young  orchnrd  should  be  continued 
until  the  trees  be  well  established,  when  the  land  may  again  be  laid 
down  to  clover  and  allowed  to  continue  in  this  crop  for  an  indefinite 
period,  or  until  plowing  appears  to  be  again  needed. 

The  above  remarks  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  youn^  orchard  ap- 
ply to  soils  of  average  fertility.  There  are  portions  ot  the  country 
where  the  growth  of  orchards  is  too  rampant  to  permit  an  early 
productiveness  of  the  trees.  This  early  bearing  is  a  great  desiderar 
turn  in  a  new  country,  and  with  an  impatient  orchardist,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  financial  calculation,  it  is  also  a  question  of  some  moment 
As  a  general  rule,  the  more  thorough  the  culture  of  the  young 
trees,  tae  more  rapidly  they  are  developed,  the  sooner  will  the  or- 
chard be  brought  into  a  productive  state,  yielding  the  largest  re- 
tarns.    But  this  production  of  wood-growth  must  not  be  encour- 
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nffed  too  long,  since  it  is  tiie  antagonist  ot  fruitage.    In  some 
places  it  has  oeen  found  necessary  to  check  this  excessive  wood 

Sroduction  by  discontinuing  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  laying 
own  with  blue  grass,  which  makes  a  close  sod,  and  diedis  the 
frowth  of  the  trees — forcmg  them  into  a  fruiting  condition, 
very  one  must  decide  for  himsdf  whether  the  orchard  of  larger 
trees,  capable  of  bearing  larger  crops,  at  a  later  period  oi  their  ex- 
istence, IS  to  be  preferr^  to  that  containing  smidler  trees,  bearing 
a  crop  within  a  tew  years  from  planting,  and  continuing  to  be  pro- 
ductive for  a  long  time,  even  though  the  trees  should  never  attain 
the  large  size  that  is  so  much  admired,  nor  continue  to  be  i»t>due- 
tive  so  long  as  the  other.  In  our  age  and  country,  the  naWj  the 
immediate  return  of  profit  trom  the  investment,  is  the  great  dead- 
eratum  with  most  of  us,  and  many  people  will  prefer  to  treat  their 
orchards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  early  pn>dactiveness,  trust- 
ing to  the  future  for  the  supply  of  fruit  for  future  years.  On  this 
account,  we  find  that  Ae  early  producing  varieties  are  always  in- 
quired after,  and  often  prefen^  thou^  the  fruit  be  of  inferior 
quality  to  that  produced  by  trees  of  the  varieties  that  are  longer 
coming  into  bearing. 

This  antagonism  oetween  wood  growth  and  fruiting  was  p<Hnted 
out  by  the  great  Humboldt  (in  his  Aspects  of  JS'ature,  p.  285.) 
He  says :  "IJ  nfrnitfulness  is  to  a  jdant  prolongation  of  life."  Hb 
also  quotes  Agardh,  who  ascribes  shortness  of  lite  in  herbs,  or  sudi 

Slants  as  are  not  trees,  ^^to  the  preponderance  of  the  production  of 
owers  and  fruit  over  the  formation  of  leaves.  Endlicher  tells  of 
a  plant  of  medicago  sativa,  which  was  not  allowed  to  fruit,  ihst 
lived  eighty  years.  The  Heseda  Odarata^  or  Mignonette,  whidi  is 
naturally  annual  and  prostrate,  has  been  made  to  assume  an  arbor- 
escent form,  and  to  become  almost  woody,  by  pinching  in  ite  flow- 
ers until  it  assumed  the  desired  form,  and  then  it  would  continue 
to  grow  and  blossom  almost  indefinitely,  provided  that  the  seed  was 
constantly  removed. 

A  plan  for  making  an  orchard  without  transplanting  the  treea 
has  been  sug^ted,  and  to  some  extent  practicea  by  nurserymen. 
Certain  trees  m  every  third  or  fourth  row  of  the  nursery  are  select- 
ed and  treated  for  the  fature  orchard.  They  are  branched  low  and 
pinched  in.  When  the  square  nursery  of  trees  is  sold  and  re- 
moved, tuese  selections  are  left  in  the  ground,  and  with  many  vari- 
eties they  are  ready  to  commence  bearing  at  once.  They  have  re- 
ceived no  check  from  transplanting.  Their  roots  are  perfect,  and 
fh>m  the  cultivation  amonsr  them  they  are  well  supplied  with 
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its  first  frnit.*  It  may  be  objected  to  this  dose  ][daDtin^,  that  the 
trees  will  be  so  crowded  in  a  few  years  that  they  will  injure  one 
another.  In  reply,  it  is  ui^ed  that  every  alternate  tree  can  be  re- 
moved at  imy  time,  to  allow  the  others  to  expand ;  also,  that  the 
use  of  the  root-pmning  plow  will  keep  the  trees  from  growing  too 
large,  and  lastly,  that  the  early  productiveness  and  continaons 
be^ng  of  such  an  orchard  may  justify  its  destruction  after  a  few 
years  of  fruitfulness,  whwe  another  is  coming  <m  to  supply  its  place. 
&ome  persons  consider  the  transplimting  of  the  tree  so  unnatural  a 
process,  and  so  injurious  to  its  vitality,  that  it  should  never  be 
practiced,  but  that  the  seeds  should  1>e  planted  in  the  stations  of 
the  trees  in  the  future  orchard,  and  never  disturbed  except  to  bud 
or  graft  them  with  the  desired  varieties.  This  plan,  in  the  case  of 
certain  seeds,  might  conduce  to  greater  longevity,  but  this  does  not 
foUow  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  it  is  known  that  some  seed^ 
lings  are  short-lived,  as  well  as  tender,  nor  is  it  admitted  that  the 
transplanting  of  a  tree  is  so  injurious  as  is  claimed  by  those  who 
object  to  the  process. 

W  hen  the  orchard  has  acquired  a  suflBcient  growth,  and  has  as- 
sumed its  condition  of  maturity  and  fruit-bearing,  it  no  longer  re- 
quires to  be  cultivated  perhap,  but  is  better  if  let  alone ;  having 
been  laid  down  to  dover,  it  should  be  made  use  of  as  a  hog  walk. 
No  other  stock  should  ever  be  permitted  to  set  hoof  on  tne  soil. 
The  swine  alone  should  be  allowed  to  crop  the  clover  and  to  con- 
sume the  fallen  fruit,  thus  destroying  immense  numbers  of  insects, 
they  will  help  to  keep  these  pests  in  check.  They  will  distribute 
Iheir  droppings  over  the  surface,  and  may  even  be  allowed  to  root, 
to  some  extent,  with  their  snouts.  Should  the  weeds  make  their 
appearance,  they  may  be  mown  and  left  upon  the  groimd,  or  other- 
wise  about  the  trees  as  a  mulch ;  but  with  the  dose  planting  that 
is  now  generally  recommended,  and  with  the  low-headed  trees  that 
are  so  very  much  preferred  byftll  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving their  advantages,  there  is  really  little  space  left  for  any  crop 
among  the  trees,  except  grass,  and  this  will  scarcely  grow  beneath 
them  in  the  thick  shade  of  their  boughs. 

Shall  an  old  orchard  ever  be  plowed?  is  a  question  oftfen  asked 
by  those  who  have  neglected  their  trees,  and  who  have  allowed  a 
dense  blue  grass  sod  to  take  possession  of  the  surface  of  the  ground* 
Under  such  circumstances,  tne  trees  have  been  exhaustedby  pro- 
dudng  for  years  an  excess  of  blossoms  and  fruit,  and  having  ceased 
to  male  any  thrifty  wood-growth,  they  may  need  cultivation  erf  the 
Boil  to  indte  a  new  and  vigorous  growth  of  wood  and  foliage.  Th^ 
will  also  require,  at  the  same  time,  a  severe  but  judidous  winter 
pruning.  The  plowing  of  an  old  orchiird,  however,  is  not  unatr 
tended  with  danger,  and  should  be  well  considered,  since  some  or- 
chards have  been  ruined  by  this  treatment,  espedally  where  de^ 

*PrMtice  of  A.  B.  WhitneTy  Franklin  Orovo  Knncpey,  Lee  cowntj,  lUinoiib 
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plowing  has  been  practiced,  on  shallow  soils,  so  that  the  inain  sys- 
tem of  roots  has  been  extaisively  injured.     It  were  better  feur,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  this  treatment,  and  it  is  believed,  that  by  a 
suitable  course,  this  treatment  might  not  have  been  required.    The 
proper  cultivation  of  the  young  trees  does  not  injure  tne  roots  ma- 
tmally,  and  it  preserves  the  soil  in  a  condition  most  favorable  for 
their  renewal  when  broken.    In  an  orchard  that  has  been  thus  cul- 
tivated, on  suitable  soils,  there  will  always  be  a  system  of  roots  be- 
low the  usual  reach  of  the  plow— these  are  permanent.    This  is  not 
so  much  the  case  where,  by  mulching,  or  otherwise,  the  roots  have 
been  brought  very  near  the  surface,  when  thorough  plowing  may 
seriously  injm^  the  trees,  bv  too  much  breaking  and  tearing  these 
important  organs,  and  nothing  but  suriiace  culture  should  be  f^ 
tempted.    There,  as  in  some  oSier  cases,  the  less  of  two  evils  must 
be  cnosen.     But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
culture,  even  by  the  plow,  in  the  condition  supposed — ^tnat  of  an 
old  orchard,  showing  signs  of  decrepitude  from  exhaustion,  from 
neglect  of  pruning  and  of  proper  care  of  the  trees,  standing  in  a 
grass-bound  soil. 

Oenerally  speaking,  the  damage  that  may  ensue  by  breaking  the 
roots  by  the  plow  will  be  more  than  overbalanced  bv  the  renewed 
vigor  that  will  ensue,  especially  if  accompanied  by  thorough  prun- 
ing, removing  the  dead  limbs,  thinning  out  those  Uiat  are  too  close, 
and  even  shortening  in  those  that  remain,  at  the  same  time  scari- 
fying the  old  bark,  and  washing  the  trunks  and  limbs  with  weak 
alkaline  solution.  Such  treatment  will  almost  always  insure  the 
reittvenescence  of  the  trees,  which  will  then  push  forth  new  roots, 
where  the  plow  had  broken  the  old  ones,  ana  new  healthy  shoots 
and  fine  foliage,  followed  by  good  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  If  the 
soil  be  thin,  either  manure  or  lime,  or  both,  may  be  applied  with 
excellent  effect.  So  then,  we  may  conclude,  that  witli  tnese  adju- 
vants, the  breaking  up  and  after  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  an  old  ex- 
hausted orchard,  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

Mulching  has  been  highly  recommended,  and  where  jMucticaMe, 
is  a  most  judicious,  useml  and  satisfactory  treatment — but  is  it  a 
practicable  application  to  the  large  orchard  ?  Whence  is  the  mulch- 
ing material  to  be  obtained  1     L&rge  orchards  are  not  often  closely 
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resnlte,  and  the  desirablenesB  of  malcliing  cannot  be  doubted  bj  any 
one.  It  is  only  as  to  its  practicability  that  we  are  forced  to  raise  a 
question — when  considering  the  propriety  of  its  application  toa  large 
orchard. 

The  effects  of  mulching  are  two-fold^  retaining  the  moisture  in  the 
soil,  by  protecting  it  from  the  sun  and  wind,  and  in  some  cases  ab- 
stracting gaseous  matters  from  the  atmosphere,  and  retainingthem  in 
proximity  with  the  earth  as  food  for  plants.  The  roots  are  brought  up 
to  the  surface  in  search  of  their  pabulum.  Now,  to  secure  these  re- 
sults, it  is  important  to  have  the  proper  materials  ibr  mulching.  Blue 
grass  has  been  suggested  a&  a  mulch — not  the  mown  blades,  that 
are  excellent  as  a  temporary  application,  in  a  small  way,  about  lawu 
trees  and  shrubs,  or  among  strawberry  plants  at  the  time  of  their 
rijiening — not  this  true  mulch — ^but  a  living  turf  of  this  dosely 
growing  grass  over  the  whole  surface.  (Vide  Trans.  Am.  Pom. 
boc,  1858.)  In  such  a  condition,  it  is  no  mulch  at  alt,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  occupies  the  soil,  robbing  the  trees  of  moisture  as  well 
as  of  food.  Clover,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  a  mulch- 
ing material,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  though  not  so  good  a 
mulch  SLa  some  other  substances,  it  is  one  of  much  nu>re  practical 
application,  particularly  for  extensive  use.  The  clover  plant  strikes 
deeply  into  the  soil  in  search  of  its  food.  If  is  eenerally  a  biennial, 
ana  as  the  plants  die  out,  they  leave  an  abundant  supply  of  vege- 
table matter  in  the  soil,  which  may  be  useful  food  for  other  plants,  and 
at  least  they  render  the  soil  open  and  porous  for  the  aomission  of 
air.  The  foliage  is  broad  and  abundant,  shading  the  soil,  and  thus 
protecting  it  from  a  too  rapid  evaporation — ^preserving  its  moisture, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  its  peculiar,  radiating  surfaces,  attracting 
from  the  atmosphere  copious  deposits  of  dew  to  add  to  the  mois- 
ture of  the  soil  Deneath. 

The  fact  is,  or  may  be  familiar  to  every  casual  observer,  that  the 
great  objects  of  mulching  are  effected  by  allowing  a  crop  of  clover 
to  grow  and  rot  upon  theland — the  soil  is  enriched,  it  is  kept  moist^ 
it  is  rendered  loose  and  friable;  the  annual  seeding  of  the  crop 
keeps  up  a  spontaneous  rejx'oduction  of  the  clover,  to  replace  the 
old  plants  as  they  die  out.  This  treatment  may  be  contraued  for 
years,  or  until  the  shade  of  the  trees  has  caused  the  clover  to  dwindle 
away,  or  until  the  natural  and  permanent  blue  grass  has  taken  poB^ 
session  of  the  surface,  to  the  exclusion  af  the  introduced  legume. 

All  trimmings  of  the  trees,  a»  well  as  the  leaves  that  are  annu- 
ally cast  off  from  them,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  sur- 
face, even  at  the  expense  of  being  considered  slovenly,  because 
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which  is  lew  onickly  frozen  than  where  it  is  not  m  protected ;  then 
again,  the  shade  prevents  the  constant  thawing  of  the  frozen  ground, 
which  is  very  trying  to  vegetation,  particnlariy  on  ninny  soils.  The 
winter  advantages  of  mulching  lire  most  especially  furnished  hy 
clover  lay,  which  affords  an  excellent  protection  from  frost,  except 
in  the  most  severe  weather. 

The  objection  to  a  winter  mulching  is,  that  the  materials  gener- 
ally applied  encourage  the  iield  mice,  which  often  injure  the  trees 
by  girdling  the  bark.  This  can  only  be  prevented  by  tramping 
down  the  mulch,  and  by  removing  it  from  immediate  proximity  to 
the  tree,  or  by  applying  some  material  to  the  bark  that  will  be  disa- 
greeable to  these  animals. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  repeat:  Never  neglect  your  orchard, 
after  having  planted  it.     This  is  the  no-culture  system. 

Oultwate  thoroughly,  while  the  trees  are  growing.  TJae  such 
crops  as  will  not  interfere  materially  with  the  trees.  Hoed  crops 
are  to  be  preferred. 

Alternate  with  clover  for  a  mulch,  and  to  be  plowed  in  as  a  ma- 
nure, when  the  culture  is  to  be  resumed.  When  established,  do- 
ver  may  be  sowed  and  allowed  to  continue,  and  even  blue  grass. 

Low  heads  and  thick  planting  prevent  the  necessity  of  culture 
eventually,  and  then  their  own  shade  and  fallen  leaves  constitute 
the  best  and  a  natural  mulch  for  the  orchard. 


ESSAY  BY  8.  G.  MINKLEE. 

Mr,  Frmidmi,  and  Mtmbtrt  of  th4  StaU  ffortieMUurol  SocUt^  : 

The  apple,  the  world's  renown  of  fruit,  loved  and  desired  by  all, 
soon  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  millions  of  the  West,  so  con- 
ducive to  the  health  and  comfort  of  our  families,  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  our  guests,  should  receive  better  treatment,  and  closer 
attention  in  its  cultivation  after  it  is  removed  to  the  orchard. 

We  will  speak  first  of  the  aspect.  We  cannot  always  have  a  de- 
sirable location  for  our  orchards,  naturally,  tor  the  reason  that  the 
orchard  should  be  contiguous  to  the  dwelling.  Therefore,  in  some 
instances,  we  have  to  accept  ground  that,  naturally,  is  unsuitable 
for  the  orchard,  without  some  artificial  means  are  employed  to  pre- 
pare it  Probably  the  best  mode  is  to  underdrain  with  tile ;  and 
the  next  is  the  mole  ditcher;  and  if  neither  is  at  hand,  lay  off  tiie 
land  the  distance  you  wish  to  set  your  trees,  and  plow  so  as  to 
leave  a  dead  furrow  where  you  wish  your  trees  to  stand.  Th^a 
commence  back-furrowing  in  the  dead  furrow  until  you  finish  your 
land.  The  object  of  this  is  to  till  the  land  deep,  and  also  to  form 
a  ridge  where  the  trees  stand.  By  so  doing  you  sub-soil  three  or 
four  feet  where  the  trees  stand,  and  the  remainder  can  be  sub- 
Boiled  the  next  year  after  planting.    Previous  to  the  winter  <4 
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1855  and  1856, 1  dug  lar^  borders  some  two  and  three  feet  deep, 
and  four  feet  across.  I  found,  in  removing  the  trees  killed  by  that 
winter,  that  the  roots  had  not  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  bor- 
ders, but  had  radiated  far  above  the  base  of  the  border,  and  that 
those  deep  borders  (or  holes,  if  you  please  to  call  them)  had  served 
as  reservoirs  of  water  on  clay  sub-soil. 

I  believe  it  indispensably  necessary  to  well  drain  all  day  sub-soil 
lands.  And  this  may  be  done  after  the  trees  are  planted,  if  it  can- 
not be  done  before.  I  have  used  the  mole  ditcner  between  the 
rows  in  the  lowest  grounds  in  my  orchard  with  good  effect  I 
think  it  sufficient  to  properly  drain  the  land,  and  intend  to  have 
the  whole  orchard  so  dramed,  both  on  high  and  low  land. 

Of  course  it  is  und^^tood  that  there  must  be  descent  enough  to 
carry  off  the  water.  If  not,  such  grounds  should  not  be  used 
nnder  any  circumstances.  But  when  it  is  practicable,  choose  the 
highest  location  on  the  fiurm,  and  any  other  exposure  in  preference 
to  a  southern  one.  Kj  reascm  for  this  is,  in  the  spring  the  trees 
do  not  start  quite  as  soon,  and  late  frosts  in  the  spring  will  settle 
on  a  southern  slope  before  they  will  on  a  northern.  And  the  same 
rule  holds  good  in  the  first  of  autumn. 

Thb  dista  xCe  Apaet  to  set  Trees. — I  think  in  a  former  eesay  I 
gave  the  distance  two  rods.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still,  where 
we  plant  all  the  varieties  promiscuously.  My  experience  is,  that 
the  roots  of  well  cultivated  trees  will  meet  in  six  to  eight  years. 
But  were  I  going  to  plant  the  slower  growing  kinds,  a  less  distance 
would  be  advisable. 

Planting. — There  has  been  so  much  written  about  transplanting, 
it  appears  to  me  it  must  be  perfectly  understood.  But  I  must  urge 
the  neoesdity  of  staking — ^yea,  the  im^tance  in  our  windy  climate. 
Drive  your  stake  on  the  south-west  side  of  your  tree,  one  foot  fix>m 
the  tree.  Three  feet  above  tlie  ground  is  sufficient  length  for  the 
stake.  Make  a  band  of  straw,  or  of  slougli  grass,  which  is  better ; 
twist  it  hard  ;  place  it  firSt  around  the  tree,  place  the  two  ends  to- 

f  ether,  twist  them  firmly  about  ten  or  twelve  inches,  then  open  the 
and  and  place  it  around  the  stake,  and  tie  firmly.  The  object  of 
twisting  the  band  between  the  tree  and  the  stake,  is  to  prevent  the 
stake  from  rubbing  the  tree.  The  stake  performs  another  very  im- 
portant function :  it  prevents  the  whippletrees  from  barking  the 
trees.  The  bands  \rill  need  renewing:  once  a  year  for  two  years, 
when  the  tree  will  be  sufficiently  established  to  do  without  stakes. 
The  next  important  item  in  orchard  culture  is  mulching.  This 
may  be  of  chip  manure,  old  straw,  or  half-rotted  manure.  Place 
around  the  tree  of  sufficient  thickness  to  keep  the  ground  moist 
during  the  whole  season.  Extend  the  mulch  a  foot  and  a  half  be- 
yond the  roots.  But  if  this  mulching  is  of  straw,  in  the  fall  there 
should  be  a  shovel  full  of  dirt  put  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
packed  firmly,  to  prevent  mice  from  barking  them.  Remember, 
mice  work  under  cover,  and  their  depredations  are  often  charged 
to  the  rabbit's  account 
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But  this  applies  to  spring  plantingr  Fall  planting  (which  I  pre- 
fer) does  not  aiffer  from  spring  planting  only  in  this — there  should 
be  a  mound  from  eight  to  ten  inches  around  the  trunk,  and  that 
leveled  down  in  the  spring,  and  the  mulching  applied. 

Selection  of  Trees. — Select  those  only  that  nave  their  branches 
well  distributed  on  every  side,  without  forks  or  crotches,  with  low 
heads.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  necessity  oi  tiiis.* 
Whenever  I  can  get  the  branches  to  shade  the  trunk,  I  consider 
the  tree  safe  irom  being  killed  by  the  hot  sun  in  summer,  and 
thawing  and  freezing  in  winter  upon  the  south  side  of  the  tree. 

Varieties. — Choose  those  recommended  by  this  Society,  and 
you  will  be  perfectly  safe. 

Cultivation. — It  is  astonishing  to  see  so  little  attention  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  orchard,  f  recently  noticed  the  orchards  in 
traveling  thirty  miles,  and  I  found  three-fourths  of  them  seeded 
down,  or  sown  to  small  grain ;  and  many  of  them  one  and  two 
year's  standing.  No  wonder  that  people  complain  that  this  is  not 
a  fruit  coomtry.  What  would  you  tnink  x>f  a  man  that  seeded 
down  his  cornfield  as  soon  as  he  had  planted  it?  There  is  just  as 
much  propriety  in  the  one  case  as  the  other — sure  death  to  both. 
But  when  people  !eam  to  have  as  much  regard  for  an  apple  tree  as 
they  do  for  a  hill  of  corn,  I  think  this  will  prove  to  be  a  fruit 
country.  The  orchard  should  receive  thorough  cultivation  with  any 
hoed  crop.  Corn  is  preferable.  The  stalks  should  be  left  standing 
during  the  winter,  to  protect  the  trees  from  the  wind.  It  should  not 
be  seeded  down  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  then  only  at  short 
intervals,  and  the  crop  not  taten  from  the  ground* 

Use  of  Manure.—!  am  in  favor  of  using  manure  on  the  orchard, 
as  well  as  on  other  lands.  But  it  should  not  be  used  in  planting, 
nor  come  in  contact  with  the  roots ;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  liable 
to  scald  them. 


TAXING  NURSERY  STOCK. 

C.  R.  Overman,  of  Bloomington,  moved  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  taxation  of  nursery  stock-  He 
wanted  an  expression  of  gentlemen  present  as  to  the  practice  in 
this  matter  in  different  jmrts  of  the  State.  The  asses-or  here  in- 
sists upon  assessing  our  nursery  stock,  which  we  regard  as  a  grow- 
ing crop.  Will  gentlemen  tell  us  if  their  growing  nursery  stock  is 
taxed? 

Arthur  ^Bryant,  sr.,  Princeton,  111. — ^The  only  instance  within 
my  knowledfire,  was  the  case  of  Spauldincr*  in  Lee  or  Ofirle  countr- 
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This  wliole  raattter  was  discussed  by  the  Northwestern  Fruit 
Growers'  Association.  Wm.  R.  Prince,  a  gentleman  somewhat 
extensively  knewn.  and  an  intelligent  man,  whatever  else  may  be 
eaid  of  him — said  ne  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  asserted  that  botn  by  common  law  and  practice,  nursery 
stock  is  exenipt  from  taxation. 

S.  G.  Hoffman,  Crown  Point,  Lake  county,  Ind. — ^Wasonce 
taxed  for  nursery  stock.    It  was  claimed  as  personal  property. 

N.  J.  Colman,  of  St.  Louis,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Besolved^  That  it  is  the  «nftnimoii8  exporienoe  of  the  nurserTmea  ef  this  Sooietj  ihat 
4heir  stock  has  not  been  iaxed. 

Adopted. 

On  this  subject  of  the  taxation  of  nursen^  stock.  Dr.  John  A. 
Xennicott,  of  The  Grove,  111.,  wrote  to  the  Society  under  dat^  ot 
Nov.  30th,  1862,  as  follows :  "I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  decision 
<rf  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue,  in  taxing  only  one 
-branch  of  productive  agriculture  1  If  the  nurseryman  must  take  a 
license  to  sell  his  plants,  why  not  the  grain  grower  i  I  can  see  no 
diffierence — ^both  alike  are  cultivators  of  the  earth  for  the  purposes 
of  production,  and  both  sell  the  products  of  their  land  and  febor. 
Will  you  not  inquire  into  this  discrimination  ?  So  far  as  the  tree 
j?eddler8  are  concerned  it  is  all  right,  but  I  protest  that  in  the  case 
•of  the  producer,  it  is  an  unjust  discrimination." 

This  communication  was  referred  to  a  committee,  ^con^sting  of 
G.  W.  Minier,  Smiley  Shepherd  and  John  P.  Reynolds,  who  re- 
ported as  follows : 


'*That  the  taxation  of  nnraerymeD,  by  requiring  them  to  take  out  license  for  the  pnr- 

nit  of  their  specific  calling,  is  not  foanded  upon  any  jnst  distinction  between  them  and 

other  agricultural  producers.    If  anj  branch  of  prodoctire  agriculture  is  to  be  taxed  im 


this  manner,  we  can  aee  no  good  reason  wl^  all  should  not  be. 

"Neither  of  the  members  of  your  committee  is  a  nurseryman,  and  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  our  plants  and  immature  horticultural  products  may  not  be  subjisctM  to  iaxi^ 
iion  with  as  much  propriety  as  those  of  nurserymen.  By  our  State  lawaall  '^growing 
orops'*  are  ezemptea  from  taxation,  and  in  practice  all  productions  of  the  nursery  are 
regarded  as  such. 

"Your  committee^  therefore,  recommend  ihat  the  Oommissiooer  of  Internal  l^Tenue  be 
requested  to  reconsido:  his  decision  in  the  premises,  and  so  modify  it  as  to  ayoid  what 
seems  to  be  an  unjnst  discrimination  against  this  important  interest."    ' 


WHITE  WILLOW— JSaldx  dUba  (Oray.) 

The  Society  held  a  lengthy  discussion  upon  the  proper  name  for 
this  tree,  wmch  is  known  as  "IThite  Willow,'*  "Gray  Willow^" 
"Timber  Willow,"  "Powder  Willow,"  etc.,  etc.,  which  resulted  m 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  name  and  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  this  Willow.  The  following  is  the  report 
of  the  committee : 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined  the  subjiect  that  the  WiUows  are  a  yeiy 
numerous  genus,  embracing,  according  to  different  botanical  anthoritiM,  » large  number 
of  apecies.    These  are  4K»Betime8  found  to  be  ^ynoqymsTrone  of  aaother-«o  that  there 
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ftat  beeD  *  r»diioiidii  10  tbe  DoriMr ;  otb«n  bftye  been  decided  to  be  onJ^j  snb-ipeoieB  cr 
Tftrieties,  so  that  the  fMmlj  groap  hat  beeo  still  fhrther  reduced.  The  botaniot,  Aea 
Qraj,  to  whom  our  oountrjmea  are  indebted  for  the  best  srstematic  treatise  upon  the 
plants  of  North  Amerioft— oatire  and  adopted— has  redooed  the  species  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two. 

It  is  also  well  knowo  to  those  n^o  bmt  aMempled  to  aaaljae  a  specimen  of  this  iofolTed 
fsmil J  of  plants^  that  it  is  eicoe''  iingly  difficolt  to  identify  aaj  c^ren  specimen  without 
haTinff  the  plant  before  him  in  a  {rowing  state,  and  at  the  appropriate  season  of  the  jear, 
so  that  the  difierent  organs  ma^   jeoriticallj  examined  and  oosspared. 

According  to  the  dassifleatioa  ef  Gray,  which  is  the  best  with  whieh  we  hare  beoome 
acquainted,  and  which  he  credits  to  Mr.  John  Corey,  we  find  the  Salix  alba  belongs  to 
that  section  of  the  Willows  which  Is  characterised  or  baring  Iom  and  loose  pednnded 
catkins,  (bkMSoms  oo  •  thread,)  that  are  borne  oo  the  summit  orlateral  leafy  branches 
of  the  current  season's  growth.  Of  these,  the  scales  are  greenish  yellow,  more  or  less 
hairj,  and  falMng  before  the  pods  are  ri|»eb  The  itaraents  (threads  or  stems  of  the  sta- 
mens) are  slightly  united  and  hairy  below.  These  shrubs  and  trees  hare  lateral  branches 
which  are  brittle  at  the  base. 

The  following  is  the  deseriptioo  of  this  species,  the  8aiw  alba  of  Linneas;  ''White 
Willow,  the  leares  are  lanceolate  er  elfip4ioaK-lanceolate  pointed,  toothed— clothed  more 
or  less  with  white  and  siU^  hairs,  especiaify  beneath — stipules  (the  appendages  on  each 
tide  of  the  base  of  the  letf  stock)  are  lanceolate  the  stigmas  (the  top  of  the  pistils  or 
lemale  onpans)  sre  nesrly  sessile,  thi^  and  reeurred," 

Mr.  Gray  embraces  in  this  species  the  Gblden  Willow  {Salix  vHdUna)  of  Smith  k  Bor- 
rer,  the  SaliaBpamtaekicma  of  Barrat,  and  the  Mix  coentUa  oi  SoBith,  which  he  finds  spe- 
tifieaily  indenticaL  and  has  arranged  as  Tarietiea  only  o(  Salix  alba.  These  belong  to  &ie 
subdivisions,  which  hare  the  Ofory  »<ntf<  amd  tmootk,  amd  two  itamm$. 

This  tree  is  a  oatiTe  of  Europe,  but  has  taken  Tery  kfaicBy  to  the  dlfllurent  soils  of  bur 


eountry.  It  is  of  TSfy  rapid  growth,  and  makes  a  tree  of  60  to  80  feet  in  hi^t.  Id 
using  botanical  terms  and  ntles  we  hare  not  desired  to  mystify  you.  but  merely  to  apply 
the  precise  language  necessary  for  the  description,  and  must  reimnayon  that  the  common 


names  of  ^ants  are  constastly  liabie  to  be  applied  by  difierent  persons  to  very  differeut 
plants,  and  hence  liable  to  produce  great  coDfnsion ;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
the  precise  terms  and  botanwal  names. 

In  conclusion,'we  wish  to  say  that  so  great  ia  the  difieuHy  of  distingolshing  the  White 
Willow,  in  the  state  of  cuttings,  from  other  species,  and  such  the  consequent  danger  of 
imposition  in  their  sale,  that  those  who  plant  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  regard  to  the  souroe 
from  which  tbsy  obtain  their  svpptiea. 

Dr.  J.  A.  WABDER, 

A.  BEYANT, 

G.  a.  OYEBMAN, 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  discussion  upon  the  adaptation  of  the  Salix  alba  for  sh6lt«r, 
timber  and  live  fence,  was  very  lengthy  and  interesting,  being 
participated  in  by  a  score  of  members  who  had  been  familiar  wito 
its  uses  in  this  country,  in  England  and  Gtermany.  To  transcribe 
all  this  discussion,  verbatim,  as  reported  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
Society,  would  swell  fliis  volume  beyond  the  limits  prescribed. 

The  following  is  a  careful  compilation  of  the  testimony  adduced 
and  the  fSEtdts  and  dedsions  arriv^  at  bv  the  Society. 

Specimens  of  this  "Willow  were  exhibited  by  J .  Huggins  and 
others,  which  were  identified  by  all  the  members  acquainted  with 
it  by  the  names  above  given. 

Saux  Alba  {of  Oray)  fob  Tihbeb. — ^This  variety  grows  more 
rapidlv  than  almost  any  other  known  to  members.  Is  well  adapt- 
ea  to  both  high  and  low  ground,  even  growing  on  land  covered 
with  water  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vear;  is  upright  in  its 
habit,  making  a  large  tree  eighty  feet  in  night,  with  trunk  three 
feet  or  more  m  diameter;  is  straight  grained,  splits  freely,  and  is, 
therefore,  readily  made  into  rails  or  fi:rewood ;  lasts  weU  when  kept 
from  &e  ground.    It  has  been  need  in  England  for  fence  posts. 
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which  proved  very  durable  when  prepared  by  soaking  them  in  a 
brook  for  three  weeks  before  setting.  It  makes  good  "hewing 
timber"  and  sawed  lumber.  There  was  a  diflferenee  of  opinion  in 
respect  to  its  value  for  shingles  and  weatherboards  or  "siding," 
some  maintaining  that  when  exposed  to  the  rain  it  would  wear  out 
too  soon  to  prove  profitable  for  such  uses.  It  was  conceded  that  it 
bears  a  gooa  polish  from  the  plane,  and  if  well  painted  might  prove 
durable. 

Mr.  Overman  said  it  did  not  warp  when  exposed.  He  hoped 
the  time  was  not  very  distant  when  steam  mills  would  be  employ- 
ed all  over  the  State  in  cutting  this  valuable  tree  into  lumber.  He 
had  known  it  since  a  boy,  and  believed  it  nearly  as  valuable  as 
pine  for  most  purposes  to  which  that  tree  is  applied. 

Several  members  testified  that  the  wood  was  much  valued  for  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  ware.  It  was  well  known  that  Dupont 
uses  the  charcoal  of  this  tree  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  gunpowder.  In  Germany  the  low  lands  are  sometimes 
planted  with  it,  and  after  nine  or  ten  years  a  portion  is  cut  each 
year  for  fuel.  After  cutting,  it  sprouts  from  the  stump,  and  in 
three  or  four  years  may  be  again  cut,  and  so  on  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  It  was  said  that  one  acre  thus  treated  would  yield  17  cords 
of  wood  annually,  or  160  cords  if  all  taken  off  at  once. 

As  a  shelter  for  stock,  a  screen  for  the  protection  of  growing 
crops,  orchards,  etc.,  it  was  unanimously  approved  as  perhaps  the 
best  or  most  available  of  all  deciduous  trees,  though  some  of  the 
members  expressed  fears  lest  by  giving  too  great  a  prominence  to 
this  tree,  other  well  known  and  truly  valuable  varieties  wonld  be 
neglected ;  for  it  was  thonght  not  safe  to  trust  entirely  to  amy  one 
variety^  lest  some  destructive  insect  would  appear  which  might 
prove  as  fatal  to  it  as  the  borer  has  to  the  Black  Locust 

Mr.  Edwards  and  others,  who  indorsed  nearly  all  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  tree,  insisted  that  the  Norway  Spruce  is  the  best  of 
all  trees  for  perTnanerU  protection. 

Dr.  Warder  described  two  insects  which  prey  upon  the  White 
Willow :  "One  of  them,  the  Hyphantria  textOTy  or  fell  web-worm, 
is  a  ereffarious  caterpillar.  These  insects  appear  in  groups  of  two 
hunarea,  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  defecing  their  beailty 
and  stopping  their  growth.  They  should  be  destroyed  on  their 
first  appearance,  as  they  multiply  rapidly.  They  may  be  easily 
crushed.  These  insecta  are  of  a  grayish  ooior,  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter in  length." 

"Another  worm  found  ujxm  this  tree  is  the  Clostera  mdkufa. 
This  worm  begins  when  very  smaU  by  sewing  the  comers  of  the 
leaves  together.  It  folds  five  or  six  leaves  together  in  the  shape  of 
a  funnel,  which  will  be  found  near  the  end  of  a  limb.  Take  tiiis 
bunch  of  leaves  off^  and  you  wiU  find  a  gray  worm,  having  a  blaUk 
wart  on  the  fourth  ana  eleventh  rings,  by  which  it  may  be 
identified." 
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Mr.  Bryant  said  that  he  had  known  it  infested  by  a  gigantic 
aphis,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  which  feeds  upon  the  sap,  and 
stops  or  checks  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

M.  L.  Dunlap  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  without 
discussion : 

B«$olv€d,  That  we  reoommeDd  the  White  Willow,  *'Salix  alha  (of  Gray),"  to  the  ser- 
eral  railroad  oompaoies,  within  the  anow-Une,  as  valoahle  to  plant  along  all  portions  of 
ibeir  roads  snbiect  to  snow- drifts;  that  in  its  rapid  growth  it  will  form  the  most  Talnable 
protection  for  this  purpose. 

Salix  Alba  {Gray)  foe  Live  Fence. — The  testimony  upon  the 
adaptation  of  this  tree  to  making  live  fences  was  confined  mainly 
to  observations  and  experiments  in  the  northern  counties  of  thiia 
State.  This  testimony  was  clear  and  explicit,  all  going  to  prove 
that  the  fence  from  tms  tree  is  a  perfect  oarrier  against  all  large 
animals,  being  formed  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  planted  in  line. 
The  distance  recommended  for  planting  for  this  purpose  varied 
from  one  foot  to  one  and  a  half  feet — the  former  making  a  fence 
quicker,  but  the  latter  being  more  valuable  when  older,  on  account 
of  its  stronger  growth. 

A  vote  was  taken  that  eight  inches  is  the  proper  length  for  a 
ctltting.  This  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  cuttings  succeed  best 
when  only  one  or  two  buds  are  above  the  surface.  It  was  recom- 
mended to  plant  cuttings  in  well  pulverized  soil  in  the  fall,  cover- 
»ing  them  a  few  inches  in  depth  with  straw  or  litter,  which  must  be 
removed  as  6oon  as  frost  leaves  the  ground  in  spring.  If  planted 
in  spring,  they  shoald  be  planted  early,  since  the  cuttings  com- 
mence grovrth  soon  after  the  frost  is  out.  Cuttings  should  be  taken 
oflF  in  autumn,  or  early  winter,  and  buried  in  boxes  in  a  dry  place, 
or  kept  in  moss  or  saw-dust,  in  cellar,  for  spring  planting. 

It  was  said  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  young  trees  from  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses,  until  large  enough  for  a  fence,  as  they  all  will 
feed  upon  the  young  shoots.  All  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
cultivate  well,  and  take  pains  to  secure  an  even  stand,  and  a  uni- 
form growth,  to  have  a  perfect  fence. 

This  tree  does  not  throw  up  suckers  from  the  roots,  like  the  lo- 
cust and  poplars.  Timothy  and  blue  grass  will  ^ow  well  close  to 
the  fence  or  screen,  yet  owing  to  the  roots  of  this  tree  lying  near 
the  surface,  the  plow  cannot  1^  used  nearer  than  sixteen  or  twenty 
feet  of  fully  grown  trees.  Testimony  was  given  to  show  that  crops 
of  cereals  were  so  much  improved  by  the  protection  which  these 
fences  give,  as  to  much  more  than  repay  the  loss  near  the  fence; 
beside,  these  borders  were  needed  as  head  lands,  driveways,  or 
they  would  yield  ft  fair  crop  of  hav.  Members  objected  to  the  use 
of  this  tree  as  a  fence  around  small  lots  and  gardens,  and  but  few 
would  use  it  where  only  a  fence  was  wo/ntedy  in  those  localities 
where  the  Osage  Orange  succeeds  well.  It  was  shown  that  this 
fence  could  be  cut  off  at  from  six  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground  (as 
when  grown  for  fuel,  etc^)  without  any  injury  to  the  trees,  cutting 
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at  each  time  as  near  down  to  tlie  last  cutting  as  possible.     Two 
gentlemen  stated  that  they  had  known  trees  which  had  been  cut  off 
in  this  manner  once  in  two  or  three  years  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
without  any  apparent  loss  of  health  or  vigor  in  the  tree. 
The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

Bs8olv0df  That  we  recommend  the  Salix  alba  (of  Gray)  as  suitable  for  aUre  fence,  where 
shelter,  timber,  and  a  fence  combined,  is  required. 


GliAPE  CULTURE. 

B7  Dr.  0.  N.  AvDRsws,  of  Rockford. 

The  mission  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  is  one  of 
much  importance.  Our  State,  an  empire  in  extent,  rich  in  soil  as 
any  land  the  light  of  heaven  ever  rested  upon,  is,  comparatively, 
yet  in  its  infancy.  A  very  lar^e  proportion  of  our  lands  remam 
tmcultivated ;  and  where  they  have  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, fruit  culture  has  not  received  that  attention  that  its  importance 
demands.  Many  who  have  commenced  fruit  growing  have  failed— 
some  from  one  cause  and  some  from  another.  As  a  consequence 
of  such  failures,  many  others  have  been  deterred  from  commencing 
at  all.  The  result  is,  that  many  farms  and  gardens  are  either  en- 
tirely destitute  of  fruit,  or  are  without  an  adequate  supply.  Fruit 
should  be  raised  both  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  as  a  source  of 
profit ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  a  luxury,  but  an  indispensable  ne- 
cessity, all  will  admit.  Henoe  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  de- 
signate and  recommend  the  kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  varieties,  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  with  the  philosophy  of  political  econo- 
mists and  conservators  of  the  health  and  well-bein^  of  our  people, 
to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  their  beinff  cultivated.  In  pur- 
suance, therefore,  of  such  considerations,  I  desire,  briefly,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  Grape,  that  the  importance  of 
its  being  generally  introduced  and  cultivated  may  be  duly  consid- 
ered, and  such  recommendations  made  in  regara  to  it  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient. 

In  the  very  pertinent  and  truthful  language  of  a  recent  writer* 
of  much  intelligence,  upon  grape  culture,  allow  me  to  premise  that: 
"It  may  be  regarded  as  a  highly  interesting  and  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  of  civilization,  on  this  continent,  that  general 
attention  is  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  tlie  grape  and  manufacture 
of  wine.  The  newly  awakened  interest  in  this  subject  is  mani- 
fested in  the  number  and  variety  of  books  upon  grape  calture, 
which  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years ,  "in  the  space  de- 
voted to  it  in  tne  agricultural  periodicals  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
numerous  graperies  and  vineyards  which  have  been  planted  within 
the  same  briet  period.    There  seems  to  be  a  general  recognition  of 
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the  fact,  that  in  the  scramble  for  wealth  and  the  greed  for  wide  pos- 
session 8,  as  well  as  in  the  inherent  diffictdties  of  our  situation- 
thrown  as  we  have  been  npon  a  new  continent — we  have  too  long 
neglected  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  useful  arts  of  life ;  an  art 
which  has  been  in  all  ages  the  fruitful  source  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  oi  health  and  happiress,  to  the  masses  of  mankind.  The 
neglect  of  this  important  and  beautiful  department  of  agriculture 
is  the  more  remarkable  since  our  country  embraces  every  d^ee 
of  latitude  and  every  variety  of  climate  and  soil  in  which  the  grape 
is  known  to  flourish.  The  indifference  and  apathy  which  the 
American  people  have  hitherto  manifested  on  this  subject  can  only 
be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  we  have  sprung  mainly 
from  that  country  of  Europe  which,  because  of  its  moist  atmos- 
phere and  cold  climate,  has  given  least  attention  to  gi*ai>e  culture. 
Great  Britain  lies  north  of  tlie  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude,  where  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  cultivate  the  vine  in  open  air,  except  in 
favored  spots ;  and  while  our  English  ancestors  Tmew  little  of  the 
culture  of  the  grape,  their  government  adopted  an  unwise  system 
of  taxation,  about  the  period  of  the  settlement  of  this  coimtry, 
which  deprived  the  masses  of  the  use  of  wine,  and  compelled  a 
resort  to  alcoholic  or  malt  liquors.  That  these  coarse  and  strong 
drinks  are  the  cause  of  a  degree  of  brutality  and  drunkenness,  not 
to  be  seen  in  wine-producing  countries,  is  the  universal  remark  of 
travelers." 

In  regard  to  wine,  I  think  all  wUl,  or  at  least  do  practicallv,  ad- 
mit tliat  it  is  a  necessity.  As  to  the  ^xtent  that  it  may  or  should 
be  used,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  thought  by  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  medical  men  in  this  country — and  in  this 
opinion  I  fully  concur — that  the  premature  decay  of  youthful  bloom 
and  strength  of  womanhood,  so  peculiar  to  American  women,  is 
owing  to  abstinence  from  the  use  of  those  generous  di-inks  with 
their  meals — such  as  domestic  wines  and  beer — which  the  women 
of  nearly  all  other  civilized  nations  use.  Tea  and  coffee,  aside 
from  the  small  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  they  contain,  impart 
to  us  little  more  than  the  stimulus  of  heat;  neither  do  they  materi- 
ally aid  us  in  withstanding  the  rigors  of  our  climate,  or  atmospheric 
vicissitudes;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  relaxing  effect  upon 
the  perspiring  vessels  of  the  skin,  often  render  us  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  exposure. 

It  is  a  fact  to  which  we  cannot  close  our  eves,  that  wines  (or 
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one  afl  winee  made  from  grapes,  whsdi  contain  a  less  quantity  of 
adds  and  the  saoeharine  matter,  peculiar  to  this  frnit,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  wine  without  tiie  addition  of  eane  sugar. 

The  wines  which  we  buy  as  imported  grape  wines  are  mostly 
spurious  imitations.  Thieves  pick  our  pockets  direetly,  and  in  a 
majority  of  instances  their  confederates  make  for  us  our  ^rape  wines 
from  poor  whisky,  logwood,  aad  so  forth,  and  thus  vi&  our  pock- 
ets indirectly,  and  frequently  nearly  poison  us  in  the  bargain.  We 
buy  their  "  wines"  at  great  prices,  use  them  for  jaacramental,  medi- 
cinal, and  hygienic  purposes,  knowing  tdl  the  while  the  impositions 
being  practiced  upon  us ;  but  yet  we  do  not  encourage  the  only 
effectual  method  of  correcting  the  evil — ^which  is  by  growing  our 
own  grapes  and  making  our  own  wine — lest  we  might  possibly,  by 
so  domg,  encoura^  the  great  evil  of  intemperance. 

Can  grapes  of  me  first  quality  be  grown  in  this  country )  We 
have  been  made  to  believe,  or  have  fancied,  that  good  grapes  could 
only  grow  on  some  distant  isle  of  the  ocean,  or  in  some  oriental 
land  where  ^  soft  and  balmy  breezes  ever  blow,  and  genial  sunshine 
ever  gilds  the  landscape."  We  ha^^e  assodftted  this  fruit  with  the 
castle-crowned  hiUs  ot  the  Bhine,  the  high  cultivation  and  finished 
civilization  of  France,  the  sublime  and  picturesque  scenery  of  Italy, 
and  with  all  the  fabulous  elegance  and  luxury  of  the  Eastern  world, 
and  have  felt  tl^t  our  continent  was  too  rude,  too  earthly  to  bear, 
and  we  too  plebeian,  or  a  too  matter-of-foet  peonle  to  cultivate  it. 
We  have  therefore  gone  to  our  swamps  and  jungles,  and  with  great 
philosophy  contented  ourselves  with  eating  such  grapes  as  wild  na* 
ture  there  had  produced— just  such  gMipes  as,  in  very  ancient  days, 
according  to  Oalmet,*  did  grow  in  Palestine,  ^^  without  cidlnjre^ 
fiewt  the  hiahMOMBcmd  hedgee^  vyhoee  fruit  %oa8  a  eesry  moM  gra^ 
^hen  rtpe^  hu  cftem,  it  did  not  ri/pen  at  aU.^ 

Tb«:e  ane,  however,  but  few  persons,  even  in  this  vine-neglected 
country,  who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  planted  a  grape  vine  ; 
but  as  yet  very  few,  comparatively,  have  obtiwned  good  frmt,  while 
the  majority,  lor  seasons  quite  obvious,  have  obtained  none  at  all; 
.and  I  tnink  I  may  safdy  say  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  our 
]>eople  have  ever  tasted,  or  have  any  just  conoeptions  of  the  quali- 
ties, of  a  first  rate  grape.  But  shall  it  continue  to  be  that  this  fruit 
•which,  when  well  selected  in  varietv  and  grown  in  perfection,  is 
<ldicious  above  all  other  fruits,  wholesome  above  all  other  fr^ts, 
adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  economic  uses  than  any  other  froiit, 
^rtiich  may  be  the  rich  man's  luxury  and  the  poor  man'e  profit; 
which  may  be  made  to  srace  the  apple-yard  of  the  iSEurm-house,  0)* 
beautify  the  grounds  ot  the  suburban  mansion;  which  may  be 
^own  by  every  person  who  has  one  sauare  rod  of  ground  to  culti- 
vate, and  which,  I  think,  may  be  made  more  remunerative  in  its 
cultivation  than  any  other  truit;  whose  delicious  qualities,  in  all 
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Sj^S)  historiana  have  related  and  poets  stingy  while  Jew  and  Gres- 
tile,  philosopher  and  cynic,  stoic  and  epicnre,  and  Christian  and 
heathen,  have  vied  with  eadi  other  in  its  praise,  and  whose  loscions 
juice  claimed  the  miracnlons  power,  and  was  finally  made  to  com- 
memorate the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  onr  Lord  Incarnate,  shall 
remain  nnknown  to  ns  except  in  story  or  fable  ? 

In  order  to  succeed  in  growing  the  grape  in  this  country,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  colture  hitherto  pursued  must  be 
entirely  revolutionized.  The  idea  that  the  grape  cannot  be  ^rown 
upon  the  ordinary  soil  that  the  Almighty  has  prepared  lor  the 
growth  oi  plants  and  trees,  but  that  it  must  have  a  bone-yard  for  a 
border,  reding  with  the  foul  deoompositio'is  of  every  sort  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter ;  and  that  their  roots  must  be  planted 
and  encouraged  to  grow  so  fer  down  as  to  be  wholly  beyond  all  su- 
pernal influences,  must  be  abandoned  and  forever  entombed  with 
all  other  laughable  follies  of  the  past.  We  select  all  choice  varie- 
ties of  other  fruits,  whether  origimaUy  produced  ia  this  country  or 
in  the  Old  Worid;  and  we  plant  them  in  accordance  with  rational 
principles,  and  they  grow  and  yield  abundantiy.  We  find  nothing 
m  our  climate  so  noxious  or  bli^ting,  or  in  our  soil  so  deleterious,, 
as  to  prevent  sudi  growth  or  yield.  But  when  we  procure  the  best 
varieties  of  grapes,  (and  for  such  we  have  had  to  depend  mostiy  on 
importations,  for  as  valuable  as  several  of  our  natives  are  known  to- 
be,  it  is  not  yet  fully  determined  whether  we  have  a  first  rate  na- 
tive  grape  wnen  compared  with  those  of  foreign  orimn,)  and  plant 
them  acoordiag  to  the  old  system  above  referred  to,  tney  grow  ram- 
pantly at  firsts  and  ^ve  great  promise,  but  at  length  tney  mildew, 
rot  and  die.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of  so  many,  that  it  baa 
become,  with  nearly  all,  a  foregone  conclusion  that  sood  grB,pe&, 
and  especially  the  foreign  varieties,  though  barougfat  firom  the 
same  countries  from  which  our  best  pears,  peaches,  cherries^  and 
so  forth,  are  brought,  cannot  be  grown  here  unless  we  build  a 
house  for  them  to  grow  in.  Fortunately  a  few  experiments,  made 
almost  accidentally  within  the  last  few  years,  disprove,  at  least  in 
part,  the  correctness  of  such  condusions.  A  gentleman  in  Michi- 
gan erected  a  vinery,  and  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  making 
a  vine  border  according  to  the  old  system.  The  vines  planted  in 
it  (which  were  foreign)  failed  entirely,  whereas  a  few  refuse  ones, 
planted  carelessly  in  common  garden  soil^  grew  healthily  and  yielded 
iruit  of  first  quality.  A  young  Scotchman,  wholly  inexperienced 
in  grape  culture,  emigratizig  to  Illinois,  received,  as  a  present  from 
a  gentieman  in  Boston,  a  few  roots  of  dioice  foreign  grajp^.  These 
were  planted  on  the  bluS^  in  the  western  suburbs  oi  Bockford, 
without  any  extra  labor  being  expended  in  repairing  or  enriching 
the  soil,  and  they  have  borne  fruit  of  good  quality  mr  the  last  six 
or  seven  years,  with  little  or  no  care,  except  being  tied  up  to  stakes, 
and  such  pruning  as  the  frost  irom  year  to  year  gave  them.  Six. 
or  seven  years  ago  I  had  ordered  some  foreign  grapes  with  the 
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view  of  planting  them  in  a  vinery.  Tliey  were  sent  to  me  oat  of 
season,  in  bad  condition,  and  when  I  was  not  prepared  to  receive 
them.  I  planted  th^u  out  idi  common ^den  soil.  They  all  died  but 
two;  one  of  these  was  attached  by  the  spider,  and  thus  kept  back 
from  year  to  year,  till  last  year,  when  it  made  good  wood  which 
ripened  a  good  quality  of  firuit  this  year.  The  other  grew  well 
from  planting,  fruited  the  third  year,  and  has  borne  enormous  crops 
every  year  since.  It  has  ripened  its  fruit  earUer  and  borne  a  much 
greater  quantity  than  any  native  vine  in  my  ^u*den. 

In  consequence  of  our  having  so  often  tailed  in  our  attempts  to 
grow  foreign  grapes,  we  have  fjSlen  back  upon  native  varieties^  and 
we  have  at  lengtn,  it  is  true,  produced  several  of  these  of  great  ex- 
cellence; but  as  yet  we  know  out  little  more  of  their  real  merits  re- 
spectively, or  the  adaptability  of  each  to  the  diiferent  sections  and 
localities  of  our  country,  than  we  do  about  those  of  foreign  origin. 
Therefore  it  must  appear  evident  to  all,  that  nearly  the  whole  held 
of  our  investigations  upon  grape  culture  in  our  country  lies  before 
us,  the  past  being  of  but  little  value  to  us  except  as  a  record  of  our 
failures.  And  must  we  now,  in  our  observations  and  experiments, 
confine  ourselves  wholly  to  vines  of  native  origin,  or  may  we  make 
additions  to  our  small  fist  of  good  native  varieties  from  the  many 
hundreds  of  those  old  foreign  ones  which  have  been  grown  for  ages 
u^n  the  hillsides  of  Europe,  where  frosts  are  as  seva-e  and  the 
wmters  as  bleak  as  ours,  and  for  the  products  of  which  we  are  an- 
nually paving  our  millions } 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  richest  field  now  open  to  the  indus- 
try of  American  horticultursts  lies  in  the  transfer  to  our  soil  of 
those  better  varieties  of  grapes  grown  in  the  highest  latitudes  of 
Europe,  in  which  grapes  of  good  qualities  will  m^ow  in  perfection. 
And  I  should  here  add  that  the  united  States  ratent  Office  will 
render  us  very  important  aid  in  this  matter,  if  we  will  but  avail 
ourselves  of  it. 

I  apprehend  that  one  great  cause  of  our  fulures  with  foreign 
gropes  has  been,  that  the  varieties  which  we  have  experimented 
with  have  been  mostly  procured  from  British  vineries  and  forcing 
houses,  where  they  have  been  grown  so  long  that  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  they  can  be  made  to  grow  anywhere  else.  Several 
varieties  that  we  have  experimented  with  were  originally  produced 
there,  and  never  have  been  made  to  grow  in  the  open  air  at  all. 
What  would  have  been  our  success  if  we  had  selected  our  varieties 
from  the  terraced  hillsides  of  the  continent,  and  had  given  them 
just  sudi  cultivation  as  we  have  given  to  other  imported  fruit? 

In  regard  to  growing  the  grape,  Mr.  "William  ioright,  in  his  re- 
cent wom:  on  grape  culture,  very  aptly  remarks  that  **it  would  seem 
to  be  a  simple  thing  to  gi'ow  a  grape  vine,  to  prune,  to  water  and 
to  fruit  it,  but  somSiow  or  other  the  world  has  contrived  to  make 
a  great  mystery  of  it."  In  order  to  remove  this  mystery  it  is  only 
necessary,  I  apprehend,  to  study  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the 
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vine,  and  its  reHquirements ;  and  in  proeecnting  onr  inaniries  in  this 
direction,  I  think  we  should  lay  aside  all  that  brooa  of  themes 
hatched  in  forei^  vineries,  which  constitute  nearly  the  sum  of  our 
present  knowlec^e  of  vine  culture,  as  being  of  very  doubtful  apj^- 
cation  to  our  situation  and  circumstances.  The  habits  of  the  vine 
indicate  to  us  its  dependence  upon  man,  and  that  it  was  created  fen* 
a  closer  companionship  with  nim  than  any  other  fruit,  for  as  we 
extend  to  it  its  needed  care  and  support,  it  fondly  climbs  over  and 
'around  his  porch  or  his  dwelling,  cheerfiilly  and  generously  yield- 
ing its  delicious  firuit  and  umbrageous  beauty.  It  is  more  com- 
pletely under  our  control  than  any  other  firuitbearing  plant  We 
make  it  grow  wliere  we  would  and  as  we  would,  ana  while  the 
standard  fruit  tree  must  weather  the  rigors  of  winter,  even  though 
it  perish,  the  vine  admits  of  our  giving  it  complete  protection ;  and 
I  ao  not  think  there  is  a  vine  cuftivated  in  Europe  or  America  that 
we  cannot  ^ow  and  give  perfect  winter  protection. 

Tlie  reqmrements  of  the  vine  as  to  eoil  are  only  such  as  those  of 
wheat  or  com.  It  should  be  thoroughly  worked  with  the  plow  or 
spade,  and  if  the  surface  of  the  Itmd  is  not  such  as  to  insure 
tnorough  and  rapid  surface  drainage,  in  both  summer  and  winter, 
it  should  be  back-furrowed  with  the  plow,  at  least  twice,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  ridges  with  gutters  or  dead  furrows  betwe^i 
them  that  will  readily  conduct  off  the  water,  and  the  vines  should 
be  planted  on  the  top  of  these  ridges.  If  the  subsoil  be  wet  and 
retentive,  it  should  be  underdrained.  As  a  general  rule,  our  highest 
lands  should  be  selected,  and  never  aflat  surface  if  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed. The  vine  abhors  a  cold,  sour  subsoil  or  stagnant  water  about 
its  roots.  It  delights  in  sunshine,  and  an  open,  airy  situation.  Its 
roots  also,  as  well  as  its  foliage,  like  to  feel  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  sun.  Having  prepared  and  thoroughly  and  deeply  mellowed 
the  soil,  we  plant  tne  vine  as  we  would  any  other  busli  or  shrub, 
except  we  spread  out  the  roots  in  nearly  a  horizontal  direction. 
"We  do  not  pla^t  it  deeply,  not  more  than  from  four  to  six  indiee, 
for  vines  deeply  planted  never  ripen  Aeir  firuit  well  till  they  have 
grown  new  roots  near  the  surfiice.  If  the  soil  be  properly  worked, 
tne  roots  will  penetrate  as  deeply  as  they  should  ever  go.  Neither 
do  we  add  water  in  planting,  or  tramp  the  earth  upon  the  viae 
roots.  We  leave  the  soil  as  Rose  and  mellow  as  possible,  that  the 
growing  roots  may  ramble  through  it  with  perfect  ease.  We  now 
prune  back  the  vine  to  a  single  eye  or  two.  Why  i  Because  we 
wish  to  force  all  the  growth  ot  the  vine  into  one  good,  well  matured 
cane,  and  not  into  a  dozen  or  more  small  immature  l»*anches  of  no 
value. 

It  would  be  impracticable  at  this  time  to  describe  all  the  detaik 
of  pruning.  I  will  therefore  merely  state  the  general  principle 
that  mu8tl)e  followed,  and  refer  you  for  details  of  the  different  sys- 
tems of  pruning,  and  for  other  matters  relating  to  grape-culture,  to 
works  upon  this  subject,  such  as  that  of  Bright  or  rmn. 
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Firstly,  we  pmne  the  vine  that  we  may  keep  it  within  our  reach 
and  control,  and  also  that  it  may  not  grow  to  waste  by  forming  a 
thousand  small  useless  branches  out  of  place,  and  that  would  have 
to  be  cut  off  and  thrown  away.  As  its  finiit  always  grows  on  the 
branches  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  and  never  on  branches 
that  are  not  of  good  size  and  well  matured,  we  prune  from  year  to 
year,  to  force  the  whole  annual  growth  of  the  vine  into  a  few,  some- 
times into  one  or  two  shoots,  for  the  next  year's  fruiting,  and  during 
such  season  while  such  shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth  are 
fruiting,  we  also  grow,  from  just  such  points  as  we  wish,  shoots  for 
fruiting  the  following  year,  always  training  those,  while  growing, 
in  a  perpendicular  direction.  Thus,  after  a  vine  comes  to  bearing, 
we  grow  both  fruit  and  wood  every  year,  and  by  pruning  out,  in 
fall  or  winter,  the  old  branches  that  have  once  borne  fruit,  and  by 
keeping  dressed  out  all  surplus  shoots  through  the  summer,  we 
direct  all  the  growing  forces  ot  the  vine  into  just  the  quantity  ot 
fruit  that  it  can  mature  in  perfection,  and  just  the  number  of  shoots 
that  we  desire  for  the  next  year's  crops. 

Most  varieties  of  grape,  if  indulged  in  an  unlimited  growth  of 
vine,  will  very  soon  set  no  fruit  at  all.  (In  this  fact  we  find  the 
reason  why  so  many  neglected  vine-clad  arbors  and  trellises  all  over 
the  country  are  always  barren  of  fi^it.)  Other  varieties,  like  the 
Isabella,  would  set  a  great  quantity  that  they  might  ripen,  but  it 
would  be  of  very  interior  quality.  Other  varieties  still,  like  the 
Catawba,  would  set  a  vast  quantity  that  would  never  ripen  at  all. 
The  longer  the  season  the  greater  the  quantitjr  of  fruit  the  vine 
will  mature,  and  the  less  pruning  will  be  required.  Vines  that 
would  require  but  little  pruning,  comparatively,  in  the  southern 
part  of  our  State,  would  have  to  be  cut  closely  in  die  northern 
part.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  saccharine  matter  can  be  elabo- 
rated by  any  vine  in  its  fruit  Therefore,  if  too  great  a  quantity 
of  fruit  be  allowed  to  set,  it  will  be  slow  in  ripening,  and  be  sour 
and  in^ijpid.  Vines,  like  com,  should  be  cultivated  and  made  to 
do  their  best  work  during  the  warm,  growing  season.  If,  for  want 
of  proper  cultivation,  pruning  and  dressing,  they  be  allowed  to 
idle  away  this  season,  they  will  fail  in  making  up  time  aiter  the 
cool  nights  and  strong  winds  of  autumn  have  injured  their  foliage : 
just  as  late  and  badly  cultivated  com  will  fail  to  make  a  full,  sound 
ca-op  after  frosts  have  killed  its  leaves.  A  vine  that  is  so  situated 
that  the  smi  strikes  the  ground  over  its  roots,  will  ripen  its  fruit 
earlier  than  if  the  ground  about  it  is  shaded,  and  if  this  ground  be 
kept  properly  cultivated  with  the  hoe  and  spading  fork,  so  as  to 
admit  warm  air  to  penetrate  freely  around  its  roots,  it  will  ripen  its 
fruit  earlier  still. 

Vines  must  be  faithfully  dressed  through  the  growing  season, 
for  these  special  reasons,  which  we  recapitulate.  Firstly,  to  keep 
straggling  branches  from  growing  where  they  should  not  grow ; 
secondly,  to  prevent  the  growing  of  too  much  wood,  to  the  injury 
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of  the  finiit ;  thirdly,  by  pinching  back  the  fruiting  branches  they 
may  not  make  unnecessary  erowth,  and  by  taking  off  the  fltrag- 
gUng  branches,  we  may  thus  force  the  growth  into  those  branches 
that  we  wish  to  grow  and  become  well  matured.  By  neglect  of 
such  dressing,  our  vines  play  truant,  they  grow  erery  where  where 
we  would  not  have  them  grow,  a  thousand  branches  grow  that 
have  to  be  cut  off  because  they  are  out  of  place,  too  thick  and 
small,  and  worthless.  And  worse  than  all,  these  rob  the  frnit  and 
the  branches  for  next  year's  fruiting  of  their  proper  nutriment,  and 
as  a  consequence,  both  of  tiiese  are  badly  matured  and  are  of  but 
little  value.  Another  object  of  dressing  that  I  have  not  named  ifi, 
to  keep  the  vine  open  to  sunlight  and  air,  an  abundance  of  both  of 
which  fruiting  vines  must  have. 

It  is  a  question  with  me  as  to  how  closely  the  fruiting  branches 
should  be  pinched  bac^.  I  am  weU  convinced  that  the  pinching 
back  as  ordinarily  practiced  retards  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  1 
have  observed  also  that  allowing  a  fruit  branch  to  grow  with  its 
point  towards  the  zenith  accelerates  the  ripening  process  of  both 
fruit  and  wood.  I  suggest,  therefore,  as  an  experiment,  that  when 
eai'ly  ripening  of  fruit  is  a  consideration,  the  fruiting  branches  be 
not  stopped,  except  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  beoom- 
ing^leaders,  or  to  prevent  the  vine  from  growing  out  of  shape. 

The  habits  of  tne  different  varieties  of  vine  differ.  Each  most 
therefore  be  specially  studied.  Some  grow  rampantly,  and  indeed 
almost  grow  themselves  to  death— that  is,  ihey  grow  so  rankly  that 
they  seldom  mature  their  wood,  and  are  consequently  tender. 
Such  need  to  have  thefr  growth  discouraged  in  every  possible  way, 
and  especially  bv  withholding  from  them  all  stimulating  manures. 
Others  grow  feebly,  and  must  have  thefr  growth  encouraged  even 
from  the  time  of  thefr  planting.  Some  grow  compactly  and  have 
short  joints,  and  need  much  minning  of  their  branches.  Others 
grow  openly  and  have  long  joints  and  need  but  little  thinning. 
Some  fruit  sparingly,  requfrmg  at  pruning  the  saving  of  a  greater 
number  of  fruiting  canes.  Others  fruit  bountiftilly,  and  conse- 
quently require  the  saving  of  less  fruiting  canes,  and  such  require 
also  to  have  their  fruit  bunches  thinned.  Some  are  hardy,  while 
others  are  tender,  and  need  protection  in  winter.  As  the  wh<de 
pinching-back  process  evidently  prevents  the  maturing  of  grape 
wood,  tender  varieties  should  be  pinched  less  than  the  nardy,  ex- 
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In  our  investigationB  in  regard  to  varieties,  attention  should  be 
paid :  Firstly — ^To  hardiness  and  adaptability  to  the  cUmate  of  the 
region  in  which  they  are  cultivated.  Secondly — To  their  season  of 
ripening,  as  the  shorter  season  of  the  North  will  require  those 
which  ripen  their  fruit  earliest.  Thirdly — To  quality  ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  this  we  should  not  be  contented  with  a  single  variety  of 
good  quality,  but  we  should  have  a  varietv  of  those  of  ffood  Quality 
to  suit  the  variety  of  tastes  which  people  have.  Fourthly — ^To  the 
time  and  length  of  season  of  the  fruit  and  its  qualities  for  long 
keeping,  for  we  want  grapes  for  the  diflFerent  seasons  as  well  as  ap- 
ples or  pearp.  We  want  summer  ffrapes,  and  fall  grapes,  and 
winter  grapes,  and  grapes  that  may  oe  Kept,  if  possible,  till  sum- 
mer grapes  come  again.  Fifthly — We  want  to  select,  also,  varie- 
ties adapted  to  the  diflFerent  economic  purposes  for  which  grapes 
may  be  used,  for  we  want  grapes  for  cooking,  for  early  stewing,  for 
pies,  for  pickles,  for  jellies,  and  for  preserving ;  grapes  for  raisins, 
grapes  for  the  table,  and  grapes  for  wine ;  and  1  think  we  can  ob- 
tain varieties  that  will  specially  answer  each  of  these  pui«poses. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  what  varieties  shall  we  plant  i  In 
answer,  I  would  remark,  that  while  there  are  very  many  varieties, 
native  and  foreign,  that  are  worthy  of  trial,  there  are  as  yet  but 
few  that  can  be  recommended  firom  actual  experience  as  being 
adapted  to  general  cultivation,  or  especially  in  Northern  Illinois. 
Of  course  an  the  hardy  varieties,  including  all  the  Fox  tribe,  will 
grow  almost  anywhere;  and  these  must  not  be  discarded,  for 
among  them  we  find  many  of  our  best  culinary  grapes.  The  Delar 
ware.  Concord,  Hartford  rrolific  and  Clinton  may  be  planted  any- 
where without  fears  as  to  the  result.  The  Diana  and  the  Isabella 
will  grow  anywhere  in  the  State,  and  yield  bountiful  crops ;  but  in 
the  northern  part  must  be  protected.  The  Catawba  must  have 
winter  protection  at  the  North,  and  as  it  requires  a  long  season, 
but  lew  there  succeed  in  ripening  it  well.  The  Golden  Chasselas, 
a  good  foreign  variety,  I  have  succeeded  well  with  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Isabella,,  and  bears  fruit  equally 
as  well.  1  most  earnestly  recommend  the  further  trial  of  good 
foreign  varieties  in  the  open  air,  and  especially  in  the  central  and 
south^Ti  parts  of  the  State.  I  am  now  experimenting  with  a  large 
number  of  these.  They  all  grow,  thus  far,  as  well  in  the  open  air 
as  our  natives,  and  I  have  not  yet  found  one  of  them  to  be  more 
tender  than  the  Catawba.  They  seem  to  grow  from  cuttings  with 
much  greater  certainty  than  natives,  and  are  more  easily  kept  in 
proper  shape,  are  more  regular  and  reliable  in  all  their  habits  of 
growth,  and  visibly  show  the  fact  that  they  have  been  domesticated. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  nearly  all  of  them  require  winter 
protection.  But  a  vine  that  will  grow  well  and  ripen  good  fruit  in 
any  portion  of  the  State,  should  not  for  such  reason  be  discarded. 
For  if  planted  and  trained  as  it  should  be,  and  with  reference  to 
giving  it  such  protection,  this  may  be  done  in  from  one  to  five 
minutes'  time.    The  process  which  I  recommend  is  this :  Firstly, 
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as  tlie  young  vine  is  ^wing,  train  it  so  as  to  have  it  leave  the 
ground  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction,  and  rise  to  the  trellis,  or 
stake,  in  a  carved  form ;  then  prune  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  the  frost 
has  killed  the  leaves,  press  the  vine  down  to  the  ground  and  lay  a 
stone  upon  it  to  keep  it  there,  and  cover  it  with  earth  or  any  coarse 
litter,  it  is  time  well  invested  to  give  even  a  hardy  vine  such  pro- 
tection, for  it  will  grow  and  yield  enough  better  to  more  than  twice 
repay  the  investment. 

It  is  a  fact  that  I  think  is  not  generally  understood,  that  the  roots 
of  a  vine  are  also  hable  to  be  winter-kiUed.  If  the  location  is  flat 
and  has  no  surface  drainage,  and  the  sub-soil  is  so  close  as  to  hold 
an  excess  of  water  about  the  vine  roots,  severe  freezing  will  kill 
them,  and  especially  all  the  young  roots  of  the  preceding  year's 
growth.  This  fact,  I  tliink,  accounts  for  vines  not  growing  well, 
or  not  ripening  their  fruit  in  some  localities. 

I  conclude  this  paper  by  referring,  in  a  few  words,  to  another 
important  duty  incumbent  upon  this  Societv,  and  which  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  our  subject,  and  that  is,  the  protection  of  the 
people,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  from  imposition.  Since 
the  attention  of  the  people  has  been  directed  to  grape  culture,  a 
horde  of  impostors  have  started  up,  who  travel  over  the  oountey 
and  sell  almost  every  variety  of  worthless  grape  under  the  name  of 
some  popular  grape,  or  some  name  of  their  own  manufecture,  sndi 
as  the  "Wasmngton  Grape,"  the  "Connecticut  Grape,"  or  the 
"Hardjr  Wine  Grape,"  and  so  forth;  and  that  they  may  suooeed 
better  m  their  impositions,  they  fix  up  a  few  bottles  of  very  palata- 
ble cordials,  of  some  kind,  and  call  it  wine  from  their  favorite 
grape ;  and  they  also  bottle  up  a  few  berries  of  some  fine  looking 
grapes,  and  assure  tlieir  dupes  that  such  is  a  specimen  of  their 
tavorite  fruit  But  this  is  not  all.  In  order  to  advertise  them- 
selves and  gain  notoriety,  they  gather  specimens  of  grapes  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis,  and  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Milwaukie — gn^pes  that  they  never  raised,  and  could  not 
name  were  the  labels  lost,  and  come  into  our  State  and  county 
fairs  and  distance  aU  honest  competitors  and  carry  away  the  pre- 
miums ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  they  purchase  wines  that  tney 
could  not  name  were  the  labels  ofi'the  boUles,  and  enter  them,  as  of 
their  own  manuiacture,  under  various  names,  such  as  ^Native 
Wines,"  "Catawba  Wines."  and  so  forth,  and  carry  away  the  pre- 
miums and  get  notoriety,  when  they  never  even  raised  the  varieties 
of  grapes  from  which  tney  pretend  their  wines  were  made.  At 
your  Last  State  Fair,  and  at  several  of  our  country  agricultural 
feiiv,  grapes  were  exhibited  by  such  men,  and  took  me  premiums, 
which  were  at  least  two  weefa  in  season  ahead  of  the  same  vari- 
ties  of  grapes  grown  in  a  vinery  in  the  same  locality  in  which  it 
was  pretended  mat  these  were  raised  in  the  open  air.  It  is  due  to 
all  concerned,  and  espedallv  to  all  honest  buyers  and  honest  sell- 
ers, that  the  remedy  tor  such  things  be  prompUy  and  efficiently  ap- 
plied. 
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PRUNING  AND  GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE. 

Dr.  Warder — Grafting  the  grape  is  very  simple.  Growth  open, 
union  easily  formed.  T^e  grafting  is  done  under  ground,  which 
tavors  the  union.  I  seldom  use  grafting  wax — ^use  thread.  When 
stock  is  strong  enough  use  no  mread.  Cleft  graft.  By  grafting 
into  wild  or  old  vines  we  get  a  vigorous  growth  immMiately. 
Vines  so  grafted  bore  fruit  tne  second  year  and  made  wine — ^first 
quality  of  wine.  Graft  in  bits  of  roots— common  wild  grape  vine 
'  roots,  or  anything. 

About  Pbuning. — ^The  Thomerv  system  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful things  on  paper,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  systems  to  prac- 
tice. Different  grapes  require  different  treatment — different  modes 
of  pruning  applied.  Summer  pruning  should  be  first  to  thin  the 
frmt.  Rub  off  one  of  two  shoots  from  the  same  bud — ^thin  the 
fruit  by  rubbing  out  alternate  buds,  and  thinning  the  wood.  Leave 
shoots  about  twelve  inches  apart,  with  room  to  develop.  Leave 
two  to  four  bunches  on  eadi  shoot.  To  get  a  new  branch  for  next 
year,  carry  up  the  first  and  let  the  others  lie.  Shorten  in  the  fruit 
shoots.  Don^t  be  afraid  of  too  much  fcdiage.  Eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  is  best  length,  with  three  or  four  leaves  beyond  die  li»t 
bunch. 

The  lower  otc  does  not  produce  so  good  grapes  as  second  and 
third;  take  off  lateral  shoots  above  first  leai;  don't  be  too  greedy 
to  get  too  many  grapes^  We  use  suckers  for  spurs,  not  for  beming 
wood. 

(See  Patent  Office  Report  for  1866,  for  Warder  on  Pruning  the 
Grape.) 

Dr.  Bchroeder  explained  the  bow  system  of  training,  and  gave  the 
firilowing  as  the  amount  of  fruit  different  vines  bear.  A  vine  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  bear  three  lbs.  of  grapes ;  one 
inch  in  diameter,  five  Ibe. ;  one  and  a  half  inches,  seven  lbs. ;  two 
inches,  fifteen  lbs. 

Dr.  Andrews — No  rule  will  apply  to  all  grapes.  Thomery's 
system  is  impracticable  as  applied  to  any  native  grape  I  have 
worked  with.  It  operates  better  when  applied  to  some  foreign 
grapes.  At  Rockford  we  must  prune  to  maAwre  ^pes.  Sudi 
grapes  as  the  Catawba,  by  &is  means,  can  compete  with  Cincinnati 
m  tne  production  of  this  fruit  for  table  purposes. 

I  let  laterad  spurs  grow;  don't  cut  on.  Fruit  is  not  large,  but 
matures.  I  tie  up  the  fruit-bearing  laterals  so  as  to  have  them  grow 
upwards.  They  will  thus  ripen  one  or  two  weeks  earlier  than  if 
trained  in  any  other  position.  In  case  of  a  late  fidl  growth;  pinebing 
in  may  be  beneficial. 
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WLNE  GRAPES. 

BEPOBT   OF    COMHTTTEE. 

The«oinnitiee  to  whom  was  referred  the  dnty  of  selecting  •  list  of  Grapes  suitable  for 
^ine  making,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  GrapM  for  ikt  prtparaUon  of  Wmn 
wiikimi  8ugar^  (except  io  northern  latitndca  if  abiolntelj  needed): 

CaUwba,  for  White  Wine,  of  high  flaTor. 

Delaware,  for  White  Wine,  of  Terf  delicate  and  delicions  character. 

HerbemoBt,  for  White  and  Red  Wine,  of  big^  character. 

Norton's  Virginia,  for  abundance  of  a  verj  rich  Bed  Wine. 

Clinton,  for  abondant  dark  Ked  Wine,  of  great  promise. 

Concord,  for  a  Bed  Wine  in  ffreat  anantitj,  and  of  fair  qnali<ij--promi8lngTer7  weU. 

Bulander,  recommended  bj  Dr.  Schroeder  and  Lewis  Koch,  of  (Tolconda,  Fope  countj, 
«8  a  superior  Grnpe  for  White  Wine. 

Db.  J.  A.  WABDBB,  CAcinoMii. 
Db.  H.  8CHB0EDEB. 


OUREANT  CULTURE. 

Bj  J.  T.  LiTTLS,  Dixom,  lUinoia. 

Good  CBltivation  of  the  fimaller  fruits,  by  the  masBes,  has,  imtil 
recently,  been  considered  as  saperfluons,  as  waste  of  time,  or  racther 
^maU  business;  and  the  currant  (from  its  well  known  hardiness 
and  ability  "  to  stand  grief,")  has  had  to  bear  more  than  its  share 
of  neglect  which  the  frxdt-bearing  shrabs  are  too  often  made  to 
safter. 

Until  the  exhibition  by  tree  peddlers,  of  the  cherrv  and  white 
grape  currants,  well  magnified,  the  "common  people"  have  been 
content  to  believe  that  a  cnrrant  was  a  currant,  ana  with  good  cnl- 
tivation.  could  be  made  nothing  more,  and  with  utter  neglect,  would 
be  nothing  less.  But,  thanks  to  the  itinerants  for  opening  the  eyes 
of  purchasers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  depletea  their  pockets. 
peo]?le  have  eeen  that  there  is  a  difiTerence  even  in  currants,  ana 
the  inquiry  has  ^ne  ft»rth  as  to  what  are  the  best  varieties,  and 
what  the  best  meuiod  of  cultivation. 

I  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  give  a  few  plain  thoughts  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  currant,  and  an  opinion  m  regard  to  the  varieties 
best  for  general  cultivation;  and  though  mu(£  that  I  write  may 
seem  simple  and  unnecessarj^  to  the  experienced  horticulturist,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  inexperienced  need  line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept,  to  induce  them  to  do  justice  to  themselves 
and  to  their  subjects ;  and  frequently  "  the  brotherhood"  even,  "  who 
know  the  right,  will  yet  the  wrong  pursue." 

The  currant  is  emphatically  the  fruit  for  the  million.  Its  hardi- 
ness, productiveness,  and  the  variety  of  nses  to  which  it  may  be 
applicJd,  ^ve  it  a  claim  to  this  position. 

No  frmt  gives  a  more  ^nerous  return  for  good  cultivation  than 
the  currant ;  and  though  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  yet  to  have 
really  fine  fruit  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared  by  bountiful 
manuring,  with  well  rotted  stable  manure,  and  deep  and  thorough 
pulverization.    In  planting,  the  roots  should  have  plenty  of  room, 
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that  they  may  be  ^ead  out  in  their  oatnral  porftioii,  and  the  earth 
oarefiilly  drawn  aronnd  th^n,  so  that  after  the  ffround  is  settled, 
they  mil  be  no  deeper  than  when  they  stood  in  Uie  nnrs^.  No 
plant  or  shrab  suffers  more  firom  cramping  the  roote  and  deep  jdant- 
mfiMthan  the  corraiit 

The  planting  may  be  done  either  in  spring  or  fiiJl;  if  in  the  lat* 
ter  season,  a  small  mound  of  earth  should  be  raised  around  the 
bush,  as  a  protection  against  wind,  water  and  frost 

This  frmt  requires  much  more  room  than  is  generally  allowed  to 
it  For  large  plantations  the  rows  should  be  five  to  six  feet  apart, 
and  the  bushes  three  to  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows :  this  will  admit 
of  horse  cultivation  without  danger  of  rubbing  off  the  fruit 
Mulching  with  long  straw  manure,  or  fermentea  saw-dust,  is  a 
cheap  way  ot  keeping  down  the  weeds  and  the  ^ound  loose.  If  the 
bushes  are  not  muldied  they  should  be  plow^  two  or  three  timea 
every  season,  that  the  ground  muy  be  kept  loose  and  1^  weeds 
k^  down ;  and  in  the  uU,  whether  mulched  or  not,  a  good  sup- 
{dy  of  well  rotted  mature  should  be  placed  around  the  bushes,  to  be 
worked  in  in  the  spring. 

The  currant  is  a  Rr^  feeder,  and  the  differenoe  between  fruit 
raised  under  the  cultivation  here  reoonunended  and  that  which  it 
j^endly  receives,  will  astonish  diose  who  have  left  it  to  care  for 

itMlf. 

Mudh  has  been  said  about  growing  Hke  currant  as  a  tree.  Like 
a  great  many  hortieultural  theories,  it  looks  well  on  paper  and  ^^ 
the  mind^s  eye,"  but  it  is  not  good  in  practice.  Buuies.so  grown 
are  short  lived.  A  better  way  is  to  allow  about  tliree  dioots  to 
oome  out  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  and  practice  the  renewal 
syatem.  Every  three  or  four  years,  as  the  old  wood  becomes 
stinted,  cut  it  out;  having,  die  year  previous  to  this  operation,  per- 
mitted  three  or  four  joung  shoots  to  oome  out  at  me  base  of  the 
old  ones,  to  take  their  pi^e^.  In  this  way  the  bushes  are  kept 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  will  continue  to  bear  good  crops  a  great 
numy  years. 

The  heads  of  the  bushes  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  toe 
thick,  and  to  make  too  much  wood,  so  that  the  branches  will  inter- 
fere with  each  other.  It  is  well  to  shorten  in  the  top  somewhat  in 
the  spring,  keeping  the  bushes  in  good  symmetrical  diape.  Th<$ 
0eaBon  of  the  cunraots  can  be  prolonged  two  or  three  weeks  by 
afaadmg  the  bushes.    It  is  a  ver^  good  ]^lan  to  plant  aportion  of 
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the  YietoriAtUid  Ited  Grape,  and  latest  Gbndoin  Red;  the  latter 
is  very  acid,  a^eat bearer,  imd  very  stocky  grower.  White  Dutch 
and  Gondoin  White,  though  smaller  than  White  Grape,  are  better 
bearers  and  better  fisLYoreia  than  that  variety. 

I  have  most  of  the  newer  sorts  under  ctdtivation,  but  have  as  yet 
seen  no  decided  saperiority  in  them  over  the  varieties  I  have  men- 
tioned; and  it  is  with  the  currant  as  with  other  fruits,  the  cultiva- 
tor for  market  wants  to  plant  those  varieties  which  have  proved  to 
be  good,  profitable  and  hardy,  leaving  the/onoy  sorts  for  amateurs. 


SHELTER    BELTS. 

Bj  Hov.  X.  L.  DuvLAP. 

My  theme  is  oertainly  a  pleasant  one,  whether  in  the  opening 
spring,  when  the  birds  rei^nd  to  the  laughing  zeph^  tbat  first 
oome  up  from  the  genial  South,  to  wake  them  mto  liie — ^when  the 
•birds  of  passage  thnll  theirfirstsongof  greeting  to  the  busy  fiEU-mer 
from  the  yet  leafless  boughs — ^when.  fml  robM  for  summer,  they 
greet  the  eye  in  beauty,  and  their  whispering  leaves  softly  breathe 
to  us  of  love  and  c^home — ^when  surly  winter  drives  his  frosty  car 
over  the  hardened  earth — ^these  kindly  belts  of  forest  beauty  protect 
the  £Eurmer's  herd  fitHn  its  withering  effects,  adding  the  useful  to  the 
beautiful,  thus  giving  to  the  rolling  year  changes  that  never  weary 
— ^nses  that  are  valu^le,  and,  under  all  aspects  worthy  of  our  caie 
and  of  our  pride.  A  theme  like  this  will  never  tire,  for  its  varying 
beauties  are  always  fi^sh,  from  the  openinj^  bud,  the  tiny  leaflet, 
the  modest  flower,  the  gaudy  catkin,  the  rail  grown  leaf^  waving 
to  and  fro  under  the  ardent  heats  of  smnmer,  the  changing  hues  m 
autunm,  or  the  disrobing  for  winter* 

When  God  planted  the  river  belts,  there  was  no  eye  of  man  to 
look  upon  their  svlvan  beauty,  but  4he  wild  fowL  the  squirrd^and 
other  animals  us^iil  to  man  could  appreciate  the  snelter  they  afford- 
ed from  the  untoward^elements. 

Along  the  Mississii^i,  the  Illinois,  and  other  streams  that  wend 
their  tortuous  way  over  the  vast  [Nrairies  of  the  West,  the  riv^  for- 
ests were  but  ribbons  of  foliage  ccnnpared  to  the  wide  stretches  oi 
open  nlain,  yet  these  river  belts  were  of  inestimable  value  to  tiie 
animaiB  that  grazed  the  plain,  for  they  must  have  shdter  during 
Uie  storms  of  winter.  It  was  not  only  a  convenience  as  ameliora- 
ting their  condition,  but  an  absolute  necessily,  upon  which  depend- 
ed their  very  existence.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  shelter,  tiie 
prairies  would  have  been  solitary,  save  from  birds  of  passage,  and 
the  few  animals  that  migrate  as  the  seasons  change.  It  was  thea 
a  wise  provision  of  Him  who  fashioned  the  land,  to  plant  the 
wooded  oelt  along  the  streams,  to  protect  the  water  courses  from  a 
too  rapid  evaporation  in  sunmier — to  prevent  the  thick-ribbed  ioe 
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from  cutting  off  the  limpid  fluid  so  essential  to  the  use  of  animals 
tJiat  should  seek  winter  quarters  within  the  cozy  dells  of  the  wood- 
ed valleys. 

When  the  Almighty  raised  the  prairie  for  the  last  time  from 
beneath  the  deep  blue  sea,  its  surface  presented  the  wreck  of  wide 
strewn  forests,  and  the  boulders,  torn  from  the  ^anite  region  of 
Superior,  that  the  northern  icebei^  had  floated  hither.  Soon  the 
deep  mud  of  the  new  exposed  surface  began  to  harden,  and  to  form 
tixe  solid  land.  Then  came  the  grasses  to  cover  the  soil,  and  make 
it  capable  of  sustaining  life.  iQong  the  streams  came  the  woody 
belt;  but  these  had  cut  deep  valleys  in  the  ooze-like  sofl,  giving 
them  not  only  the  shelter  of  high  banks,  but  of  the  sturdv  forest, 
•that  walled  out  the  winds.  The  smaller  streams  followed  the  ex- 
ample, and  along  their  more  sedgy  margins  uprose  the  leafy  livery  of 
the  greater  water  courses  that  now  drained  the  land.  Next  came  the 
out-hiying  groves — ^islands  of  wood  in  the  great  sea  of  prairie  ver- 
dure—to shade  some  little  rill,  a  pond,  or  may  be  a  prairie  slough, 
for  vou  always  find  water  along  these  belts,  and  on  the  west  side 
of  inese  groves,  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  both  so  essential  to 
the  well  being  of  animal  life.  Next  came  the  Indian  from  the 
North,  may  be  from  the  plains  of  Mexico,  most  certainly  from  some 

Elace  where  his  early  education  had  been  sadly  neglected.  He 
uilt  his  wigwam  of  rushes  under  the  kindly  shelter  so  wisely  pro- 
vided for  him  bv  the  All-Father,  and  made  up  his  scantv  meak 
from  the  animal,  that,  like  him,  nad  sought  shade  and  shelter  in 
the  same  genial  spot 

Thus  nature,  or  nature's  God,  had  laid  out  the  plan  of  the  coun- 
try on  a  vast,  magnificent  and  com^ehensive  scale.  The  great 
sweep  of  prairies,  drained  by  mighty  rivers,  meandering  streams 
and  gentle  rills,  whose  banks  were  fringed  with  belts  of  stately 
forest,  a  sample  on  a  grand  scale  of  what  man  should  do  when  he 
came  to  apply  an  intelligent  system  of  culture  to  the  soil,  or  to 
carve  out  homes,  away  from  the  river  belts,  far  out  on  the  sea  of 
waving  grass,  with  its  summer  dress  of  green  and  russet  of  autmnn, 
with  tne  dreary  winds  of  winter  sweeping  over  it,  fresh  from  the 
icy  regions  of  the  polar  circle. 

In  Siis  condition  we  And  the  country,  and  after  some  years  of 
experience,  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  nature  made  no  idle 
efiort,  and  if  we  should  succeed,  as  we  ought  to,  we  must  follow  in 
the  same  general  principles — to  drain  the&nd,  to  plant  forest  belts 
and  wooded  groves,  niaking  our  homes  but  a  miniature  of  the 
whole  country,  a  mimicky  ot  the  plan  of  the  GFreat  Architect. 

We  will  first  consider  the  more  general  principles  and  applica- 
bility of  shelter  belts,  leaving  the  subject  of  droning  to  another 
time. 

AiB  OuBBENTS. — Wq  all  kuow  that  the  prevailing  wind  is  from 
the  southwest,  changing  to  the  eastward  oefore  and  during  the 
great  storms,  and,  at  their  close,  shifting  to  the  northwest  or  to  the 
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south- west.  A  due  north  or  south  wind  is  but  seldom  experienced. 
Orchard  and  other  trees  are  bent  towards  the  northeast  during  the 
summer  growth  by  the  steady  pressure  of  the  southwest  wind, 
which  is  Smost  constant  in  that  direction  during  the  season,  for  six 
months,  commencing  with  April.  A  steady  flow  of  wind  from  that 
direction  has  its  ori^n  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  contment  of  South  America,  is  known  as  the  Trade 
Winds,  from  the  fact  that  the  current  is  constant  in  one  direction, 
being  along  the  equator  to  the  west. 

That  continent  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  changee 
the  air  current  to  the  north,  along  the  base  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains that  interpose  a  barrier  which  it  cannot  pass.  After  filling 
the  space  between  the  base  of  these  mountains  and  the  sea  coast, 
this  mimense  and  constant  volume  of  air,  heated  by  the  glowing 
sun  of  the  tropics,  is  forced  north,  over  the  low  sandy  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  its  fan  is  sufficient  to 
propel  the  waters  of  that  inland  sea  northward,  forming  the  cur- 
rent of  sea  water  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream.  A  portion  of  this 
heated  air  passes  along  the  direction  of  this  stream,  and  gives  to 
"Western  Europe  its  mud  climate.  At  one  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  this  air  current  must  have  come  close  inshore,  along 
Ihe  coast  of  Labrador,  and  making  Iceland  what  ancient  mariners 
called  it  Vineland,  having  a  climate  more  soft  and  genial  than  that 
of  the  Iceland  of  today.  Another  portion  of  this  great  volume 
of  heated  air  is  forced  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
warm  breath  is  felt  far  into  the  region  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  coun- 
try. As  it  passes  north  it  fills  the  whole  country  drained  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  embracing  all  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  wost  and  the  Alle- 
gnanies  on  the  east,  and  as  the  valley  widens  as  we  })roceed  north, 
it  becomes  spread  out  fan-shaped  and  weakened  in  its  force  at  its 
sides,  precisely  similar  to  a  stream,  the  centre  of  which  remains 
strong  and  passes  on  while  the  shores  beg^n  to  lag,  and  in  some 
places  show  eddies  running  in  contrary  directions.  Along  the  cen- 
tre of  this  air  current,  on  its  way  north,  the  prevailing  wind  is 
south ;  but  this  belt  or  central  current  is  narrow,  and  is  offen  driven 
from  its  course  by  ^jontending  currents  from  otner  points. 

But  you  ask,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  shelter  belts  ?  Much, 
very  much,  as  we  propose  to  show.  Had  this  current  of  heated 
air  nothing  to  contend  iigainst,  it  would  be  nearly  south  in  all  parts 
of  the  valley,  and  duriqg  the  summer  months  uncomfortably  warm. 
Early  in  spring,  say  to  the  first  of  June,  this  south-west  wind  is 
cold  and  damp,  and  when  it  sweeps  over  the  surface  lessens  the 
solar  heat,  and  thus  seriously  retards  the  growth  of  vegetation. 
This  dampness  is  imparted  to  it  in  part  by  the  ocean,  but  tiie 
greater  portion  is  ^ue  from  the  melting  snow  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range,  which  is  gathered  up  and  accumulated  for  thousands  of  miles 
along  the  plains  at  their  base,  and  following  down  the  valleys  of 
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the  streams,  meets  and  mingles  with  the  "Trades,"  and  passing 
the  current  to  the  east,  ^ves  us  a  south-west  wind,  divested  of  its 
warmth,  but  addine  to  its  force.  But  while  the  "Trade  Winds" 
are  constant  in  their  flow,  the  winds  from  the  north  and  west  are 
not  so;  hence  the  changes  that  occur  from  the  genial  days  when 
we  have  the  "Trade  Winds"  coming  direct  from  the  south,  at 
once  cut  short  by  an  avalanche  of  the  accimiulations  of  damp  and 
cold  from  the  snowy  range.  Hence  the  need  of  shelter  belts  to 
ward  off  the  effects  of  sudden  changes  to  cold  and  damp  that  at 
such  times  rush  in  from  the  south- west  and  admonish  us  to  protect 
our  ground  from  approaches  of  cold  from  that  quarter. 

Late  in  autumn  the  "Trade  Winds"  lose  their  force,  and  the 
north-west  wind  comes  to  us  with  its  chilling  frost,  but  fortunately 
in  a  dry  condition,  for  at  that  season  we  have  no  melting  snow  to 
charge  the  air  with  dampness ;  and  the  result  is  the  air  is  clear, 
though  cold.  Under  tnese  conditions,  we  seldom  have  driz- 
zling rain,  or  even  snow,  while  in  the  spring  we  have  profuse 
floods  of  rain  from  the  north-west.  The  east  wind  is  never  cold, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the  ocean ;  while  from  the  south  it  is 
warm,  having  been  heated  at  the  tropics ;  and  it  is  so  seldom  that 
we  have  a  direct  north  wind  that  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  take 
it  in  the  account  in  considering  the  benefit  of  shelter  belts.  Thus 
we  see  that  if  we  make  shelter  belts  to  protect  our  fields  from  the 
cold  of  spring  and  early  summer,  we  must  plant  them  on  the  south- 
west approaches ;  if  for  autumn  and  winter,  on  the  north-west. 
In  dividing  the  State  into  sections,  it  would  have  been  much  better 
had  the  surveyors  run  the  range  lines  north-east  instead  of,  as  now, 
to  the  north.  A  farm  thus  laid  out  would  have  presented  a  square 
front  to  the  two  prevailing  winds — that  of  the  south-west,  which 
occurs  during  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  the  chilling, 
biting  blasts  of  winter,  from  the  north-west,  in  this  case,  belts 
woula  be  required  only  on  two  sides  of  the  farm,  but  as  the  sec- 
tions are  laid  out  we  must  plant  on  the  south,  the  west,  and  the 
north,  leaving  the  farm  open  to  the  east. 

There  are  aoubtless  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  rules ;  but  none 
of  them  do  we  believe  applicable  to  that  pwt  of  the  valley  lying 
between  the  Mississippi  and  a  line  running  from  the  south  oend  of 
Lake  Michigan  eastward.  To  the  west  of  the  great  river  our  pro- 
posed system  would  need  some  modification.  The  exceptions  to 
the  rule  may,  to  some  extent,  be  found  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  by  its  evaporations,  modi- 
fies the  winds,  charing  them  Tivith  vapor,  and  thus  giving  them  an 
equilibrium,  approximating  the  temperature  of  the  stream ;  henoe 
on  the  east  oank  of  such  streams  shelter  is  of  little  or  no  value  to 
the  growing  crop,  and  only  useftil  against  the  cold  of  winter.  The 
same  may  oe  said  of  large  bodies  of  water  like  Lake  Michigan, 
where  shelter  belts  could  oe  of  but  little  advantage,  for  the  lake  so 
modifies  the  air  in  winter,  in  giving  off  its  latent  heat,  that  no 
great  damage  from  severe  cold  need  be  entertained.    The  belts 
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would  rob  the  air  of  moisture,  which  is  the  chief  protection,  and 
thus  instead  of  being  an  advantage,  might  prove  me  reverse,  by 
lowering  the  temperature  so  as  to  produce  frost.  We  all  know 
that  large  bodies  of  water  ward  off  early  frost,  by  the  air  becoming 
charged  with  vapor ;  and  this  influence  is  continued  inland  for 
some  distance,  but  always  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  time, 
and  never  beyond,  where  the  air  has,  by  forests  or  other  obstruc- 
tion, been  robbed  of  its  watery  particles. 

Tie  space  lying  between  the  lunction  of  rivers,  like  that  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois,  and  of  the  former  with  the  Ohio,  are  nota- 
ble examples.  But  on  the  great  stretches  of  prairie  no  such  con* 
dition  occurs,  and  seldom  on  the  west  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes 
mentioned. 

While  the  whole  southern  country  lying  between  the  prairies 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  one  unbroken  forest,  the  "Trade 
Winds"  were  retarded  in  their  flow,  and  the  autumns  were  less 
liable  to  early  frosts  than  now,  when  the  surface  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  are  laid  onen  to  the  sun,  and  thus  rapidly 
robbed  of  their  moisture.  In  tiiis  way  the  climate  has  l^eoome 
more  and  more  continental,  and  losing  nearly  all  of  its  maratime 
character  imparted  to  it  by  the  moisture  from  the  Gulf  and  the  re- 
tentive nature  of  the  dense  forest  intervening. 

Having  disposed  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  shelter  belts,  and 
of  their  proper  location  on  the  farm,  our  next  inouiry  is  as  to  the 
amount  required.  This  can  only  he  demonstrated  oy  actual  experi- 
ment ;  but  at  present  we  will  run  the  risk  of  having  too  much,  for 
there  will  be  this  advantage — it  will  at  any  time  be  worth  naore 
than  the  cost  of  removal  for  fuel  and  other  economical  purposes. 

A  Combination  of  Uses. — ^Tliat  we  can  combine  the  wood  lot, 
fence  and  shelter,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  When  we  speak  of 
fencing,  we  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  of  hedgin-nr,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term ;  for  hedging  means  a  low  trimmed, 
live  fence,  so  densely  grown  that  no  farm  animal  can  pass  through 
or  over  it.  Such  a  fence  affords  httle  shelter  and  no  fuel.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  tree  that  will  combine  in  itself  the  elements  of  a 
fence,  of  shelter,  and  of  ftiel,  is  certainly  to  be  preferred.  In  the 
White  Willow  (JSaZix  alba  of  Gray)  we  find  these  all  combined  in 
a  most  happy  manner.  Our  ideas  have  been  so  long  educated 
with  a  live  fence  of  but  a  few  feet  in  hight,  that  it  is  with  no  small 
effort  that  we  grasp  the  fact  that  a  forest  tree  of  larffe  proportions, 
towering  eighty  feet  high,  with  its  long  taper  branches  and  wealth 
of  summer  foliage,  shomd  be  placed  in  the  fence  row,  to  divide  the 
fields,  and  hold  me  live  stock  of  the  farm  in  their  respective  places  ; 
yet  such  is  the  fact,  though  but  an  enlargement  of  the  old  couplet — 

"In  sommer.  thade ; 
In  winter,  fire." 

Were  I  a  poet,  I  might  be  induced  to  add  this  new  duty,  thus 
showing  the  combination  more  complete,  and  to  identifv  the  new 
use  to  which  the  denizens  of  the  forest  are  now  being  placed. 
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The  Bjlfn  belt  thai  tteiids  upon  the  plitin— 

In  spring  robed  ?Hih  gaudr  oatkio,  to  entioe  the  beei,. 

Hanng  in  summer  shade  from  solar  heat ; 

And  i^en  old  Boreas  from  his  northern  throne 

Gomes  whistling  down  with  eold  intense, 

Gires  as  the  winter  fir»— 

Now  has  new  dnties^  another  task; 

To  guard  the  fields,  and  stand  as  sentinel 

Along  the  meadow's  margin, 

To  see  thai  none  intrude, 

Whether  the  bison  come  back 

To  daim  his  ancient  pasture^ 

Or  the  more  modest  herd 

That  now  osnrp  his  place. 

But  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  point,  as  yon  have  already  ably  dis- 
coBsed  the  subject,  and  given  it  an  impetuB  that  it  may  not  stop 
until  the  praines  shall  be  made  beautiful  wifli  waving  belts,  com- 
bining all  the  uses  of  a  fence,  of  shelter  from  high  winds,  from 
oold  storms,  and  at  the  same  timie  furnish  you  with  a  cheap  and 
valuable  fiiel,  ready  at  your  hands. 

I  might  ffo  on  to  show  how  these  belts  will  modify  the  climate  by 
giving  U9  the  summer  shower,  condensing  the  ammonia  in  the  at- 
moephere,  and  sending  it  down  to  th^  roots  of  the  growing  plants; 
the  absorption  of  deleterious  gasses  tliat  fill  the  air  and  poison  our 
homes ;  the  withholding  of  the  trade-winds  in  autumn,  thus  ^vinff 
us  back  the  old  Indian  summer ;  the  more  oqual  distribution  <? 
moisture,  changing  our  continental  climate  to  one  more  maratime ; 
modifying  the  rigorfl  of  winter ;  in  ehort,  giving  to  the  prairieB 
God's  last,  great  gift  to  man,  something  of  flieir  ancient  splendor, 
when  the  Oirden  of  Eden  stood  in  its  midst,  the  richest  gem  in 
the  coronet  of  the  antediluvian  world,  the  wreck  of  which  He 

f>lun^ed  beneath  the  heaving  sea,  whose  waves  soon  covered  the 
ovea  and  lost  of  Adam  with  the  silt  of  a  thousand  rivers,  but  now 
given  back  to  us  to  be  made  beautifnl  bv  art.  Shall  we  not  be  true 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  and  make  these  vast  plains  what  they 
were  intended  for,  the  qasdss  of  thb  wobu)  i 


ESSAY  ON  EVERGREENS. 

By  Samttil  EnwAfiDs. 

Whilst  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  compliment  conferred  in 
selecting  me  to  write  an  essay  on  Evergreens,  to  be  read  at  this 
meeting,  I  can  but  regret,  as  you  will,  that  the  choice  had  not  been 
made  of  one  having  more  leisure  and  ability  for  accomplishing  the 
task. 

The  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  is  one  in  which,  I  believe,  we  are 
unanimously  agreed,  as  being  one  of  the  most  important  coming 
before  us  for  deliberation ;  and  whilst,  with  becoming  diffidence, 
the  results  of  my  experience  are  briefly  set  forth,  I  can  but  hope 
that  the  discussions  which  toU  follow  from  the  fathers  of  Western 
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lovely — majr  we  not  almost  say,  sacred  art 

What  strikes  the  eye  of  a  stranger  more  unpleasantly  in  winter, 
when  viewing  for  the  first  time  ourprairies,  than  their  bleak  and 
desolate,  desert-like  appearance  ?  What  can  work  so  perfect  and 
desirable  a  change  in  this  respect,  and  thus  effectually  remove  the 
embargo  placed  upon  the  ^^aear  ones  at  home"  by  the  chilling 
blasts  of  winter,  as  the  liberal  planting  of  Evergreens  I 

The  raising  of  Evergreens  from  seed,  and  suoceasftilly  transplant- 
ing them,  have  heretotbre  been,  by  most  people,  and  are  still  by 
many,  deemed  very  difficult  and  uncertain  operations. 

In  most  of  Ae  early  experiments  in  growing  Evergreens  frwn 
seed,  in  this  State,  which  came  under  my  observ^on,  tne  seed  was 
planted  in  the  open  ^uxkI,  with  no  more  care  than  we  bestow  up- 
on fruit  or  other  deciduous  tree  seeds.  Unless  the  weather  con- 
tinues for  several  successive  weeks  wet  and  <^udy,  I  have  never 
known  this  mode  of  planting  to  succeed. 

Eveigreens  from  the  tbrests  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  were,  at 
an  early  day,  broi^ht  in  lai^  quantities  to  our  State  oy  the  self- 
sacrificing  race  of  tree  peddlers,  (unfortunately  for  our  people,  not 
yet  extinct,)  who  took  great  pains,  when  arrived  in  the  land  of  their 
victims,  te  keep  the  roots  of  their  trees  wet ;  selling  good  speci- 
mens at  from  onefourth  to  one-half  the  lowest  prices  at  which  our 
nurserymen  could  aflbrd  to  sell  these  living  trees — and  live  them- 
selves. 

For  the  time  being,  our  established  nurserymen  were  shunned 
¥y  many  wishing  to  purchase,  not  only  evergreens,  but  all  nursery 
products,  on  account  of  the  supposea  extortionate  prices  charged 
DV  them  for  trees  imported  from  the  Eastern  States  or  Europe^ 
above  the  rates  asked  by  the  enterprising  peripatetic  philantmro- 
pisfs  from  Wisconski  and  Michigan. 

Unfortunately  for  the  prolongation  olvttie  labors  of  love,  so  zeal- 
ously entered  upon  by  our  northern  missionaries,  except  in  very 
few  isolated  cases,  their  truly  beautiful  trees  (with  which  their  cus- 
tomers had  fondly  honed  to'Wutifjr  and  shelter  flieir  bleak  prairie 
hemes)  died,  and  witn  them  the  occupation  of  the  peddler  and  the 
hopes  of  the  planter.  Our  Kennicotts,  Bryants,  Overmans,  Doug- 
las and  Phoenix,  with  their  beafutifiil  trees,  "still  five,^  and  are  te- 
ginning  to  be  appreciated. 

Evergreyis  on  the  prairies  were  pronounced,  as  some  would  now 
call  the  White  Willow,  a  humbug ;  our  people  very  generally  ac- 
cepting the  idea  that  they  would  not  grow  here,  as  they  had  given 
them  A/a/ir  trials  and  that  they  were  not  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
try. In  many  parts  of  our  prairie  region,  about  half  of  the  native 
plants,  except  &e  grasses,  are  matured  by  resinous  sa^  similar  to 
that  of  Evergreens,  and  the  latter  have  been  by  expenence  found 
to  tlirive  as  well  here  as  the  former.  The  White  Pine  has,  in  soine 
instances,  made  a  growth  of  nearly  or  quite  four  feet  in  a  season,  in 
my  grounds. 
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The  man  of  capital  need  ask  for  no  better  inyestment  than  can 
be  made  by  planting  in  the  middle  of  a  large  prairie,  the  white  and 
odier  rapid  growing  Fines,  Red  Cedar  and  Norway  Sprace  for 
timber.  Had  I  the  means  requisite,  at  least  one-quarter  section 
would  be  planted  as  a  memento  of  my  estimation  of  their  value. 

The  fine  fibrous  roots  of  evergreens  brought  from  regions  of 
country  infested  with  Canada  thistles,  are  frequently  the  vehicles 
for  introducing  that  much  dreaded  pest  I  have  twice  imported 
them  in  this  manner,  and  their  eradication  has  cost  me  much 
anxiety  and  labor. 

Evergreens  can  be  readily  grown  in  a  small  way,  by  planting 
the  latter  part  of  April,  near  the  surfiwe,  barely  coverins  the 
smaller  varieties,  the  larffest  ones  not  over  half  an  inch,  in  boxes 
six  inches  deep,  newly  fuled  with  sandy  soil,  placed  on  the  north 
aide  of  a  hedee,  or  otiier  effectual  sa*een  from  the  direct  rays  of 
tbe  sun.  A  ^ight  covering  of  moss,  to  retain  moisture  until  the 
seeds  are  sprouted,  is  beneficial ;  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  it 
before  the  young  plants  prick  tlu*ough  the  moss,  as  they  are  very 
easily  broken. 

If  the  weather  is  not  moist  and  cloudy,  they  should  be  watered 
Blightly  each  evening.  The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  guarded 
against  is  what  the  gardeners  term  "damping  off"— the  rotting  or 
adding  off  of  the  stem  of  the  young  plant  at  the  surfsu^  of  the 
ground. 

This  can  be  obviated  by  sowing  over  the  young  plants  a  sprink- 
ling of  dry  sand  as  soon  as  any  are  seen  affect^  in  the  manner 
described. 

Robert  Douglas,  of  Waokegan,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  "Western 
nurseryman  who  made  use  of  this  method,  whicn,  after  two  vears' 
trial,  I  can  pronounce  a  perfect  success.  The  boxes  can  oe  re- 
moved to  a  cellar  for  protection  the  first  winter.* 

When  it  is  desirable  to  grow  them  in  large  quantities,  beds  four 
&et  wide,  shaded  by  screens  made  with  lath  nailed  one-third  of  an 
inch  apart  to  cross-pieces,  which  can  be  laid  off  at  sunset  and  re- 
placed at  sunrise,  is  as  good  a  plan  as  I  am  conversant  with — the 
invention  too,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Douglas.  This  plan  is  also  i^pli- 
eable  to  small  plants  m»n  forests,  or  importations  from  foreign 
nurseries.  They  have  also  silcceeded  well,  when  planted  on  toe 
north  and  north-east  sides  of  large  evergreens.  It  has  been  my 
practice  to  protect  two-year  plants  throt^  ttie  winter,  by  placing 
pine  leaves  to  Hie  depm  of  one  to  two  inches  among  them.  At 
two  years,  transplant  to  nursery  rows,  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  rows  mnnmg  north  and  south,  six  to  eight  inches  apart  in 
^e  row.  After  remaining  two  years,  alternate  phmts,  and  the  fol- 
lowing, or  the  fourth  year  in  nursery,  alternate  rows,  should  be 
removed.  Evergreens  in  nurseiy  should  be  transplanted  or  thor- 
o^hly  root-pruned  as  often  as  once  in  two  years,  until  planted  in 
their  final  location.     By  observing  this  course,  I  have  within  tibie 
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last  two  years  truisplanted  over  two  hundred  specimens,  ten  to 
seventeen  feet  in  hignt ;  very  few,  (not  five  per  cent)  have  failed 
to  grow.  Great  care  mnst  be  taken  to  prevent  the  roots  from  dry- 
ing in  the  least  whilst  out  of  the  ground,  as  the  sap  soon  hardens, 
and  is  then  impervious  to  moisture.  Grouting  the  roots  in  a  mor- 
tar, made  by  mixing  dav  with  water  to  a  proper  consistency  for 
adhering,  should  always  be  practiced  when  trees  are  to  be  packed 
for  transportation,  or  when  transplanting  is  done  late  in  the  season. 
In  packing  tor  shipment,  aim  to  Keep  the  tops  dry  and  roots  moist 

Mulching  thoroughly  to  a  foot  or  more  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
roots,  as  soon  as  plfmted,  is  certain  protection  against  drouth,  and 
except  in  settled  wet  weather  should  never  be  omitted.  If  the 
ground  is  very  dry,  water  at  time  of  planting,  never  after  mulch- 
mcj.    I  have  known  trees  killed  by  too  free  use  of  water. 

The  nurseryman  who  wishes  to  have  well  grown  specimens, 
which  always  command  paying  prices  from  good  judges  of  a  beau- 
tifully formed  tree,  must  see  to  it  that  his  trees  are  never  crowded — 
branches  should  not  interlock,  or  at  any  rate,  trees  in  this  condition 
should  be  transplanted  at  once. 

For  the  production  of  very  broad-based  specimens,  the  leader  may 
be  removed,  stndghten  up  one  of  the  best  limbs  in  the  topmost 
whorl,  supporting  it  by  a  stick  made  fast  to  the  body  of  the  tree; 
shorten  the  remaming  upper  branches,  and  any  others,  except  the 
designed  leader,  which  may  tend  to  tissume  a  too  rampant  growth. 

"Plant  thick  and  thin  quick,"  was  the  motto  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  English  planters  of  the  last  century,  a  rule  which  has 
lost  nothing  by  age. 

The  ground  desimed  for  an  evergreen  nursery,  or  for  their  per- 
manent location,  should  be  deeply  pulverized,  and  where  a  better 
mode  of  draining  is  not  practicable,  it  is  advisable  in  plowing  to 
throw  the  land  in  ridges,  say,  thirty  feet  in  width.  The  after  cul- 
ture should  be  shallow,  except  at  sufficient  distance  from  the  body 
of  the  tree  to  not  disturb  the  roots.  Their  vigor  of  growth  is  fi^ 
quentlv  retarded  by  deep  culture  too  near  the  tree.  In  produdng 
a  rapid  growth,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  dig  deeply  eacf 
spring,  just  outside  the  termination  of  the  roots.  A  top  dressing 
each  winter  or  spring,  of  wood  soil  and  leached  ashes,  well  repays 
its  cost  in  increased  growtL 

Mulching  thorougmy  early  in  June  each  season,  until  well  estab- 
lished, will  answer  all  the  ends  attained  by  good  cultivation ;  many 
men  of  experience  deem  it  preferable.  Never  use  rank  animal 
manure  for  this  purpose. 

At  any  time  from  opening  of  the  ground  in  spring  to  bursting  of 
the  buds  is  generally  the  best  time  mr  transplanting  most  varietiefi. 
If  the  buds  are  started  much,  great  care  is  requisite  in  handling 
them,  to  guard  agauist  breaking  them  off,  and  thus  destroy  the 
future  symmetry  of  the  tree.  Arbor  Vitses,  Junipers  and  Hem- 
locks, I  prefer  to  set  early. 
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If  the  weather  is  cloudy  and  moist,  evergreens  can  be  safely 
transplanted  in  June  and  J  uly.  The  Last  ha&  of  August  and  the 
first  half  of  September  is  a  good  time ;  if  set  after  the  tenth  of  the 
latter  month,  thorough  mulching  is  indispensable  to  protect  the 
tender  young  rootlets  from  injury  by  sudden  freezing  and  thawing 
the  following  winter. 

^  The  diflFerent  varieties  of  Juniper  seem  especially  adapted  to 
high,  dry  localities ;  Arbor  Vitaes,  American  Spruces,  to  low  moist 
ones ;  while  the  hardy  Pines,  Firs  and  Norway  Spruce  succeed,  I 
may  almost  say,  equally  well  in  dry  or  rather  wet  soil. 

Since  the  last  report  of  a  committee  of  your  Society,  on  hardi- 
ness of  varieties,  1  have  proved  to  be  hardy,  a  new  variety  of 
Spruce  from  Pike's  Peak.  Piceas  Normanniana  and  Pichta,  Pinus 
Pumilis,  and  the  beautiful  profuse  flowering  shrub,  Andromeda 
Florabundi ;  and  a^  tender,  Cryptomera  Nana,  Retinospora  Erico- 
ides,  Pinus  Benthamiana  and  Sabiniana. 

In  considering  the  value  of  evergreens  for  ornament,  screens  for 
our  homes,  ffaroens,  orchards,  biras,  stock-yards  and  for  timber, 
much  could  oe  profitablv  written ;  but  as  these  particulars  come 
under  the  heads  assigned  to  other  and  abler  memoers  of  your  So- 
ciety, as  topics  for  essays  to  be  read  before  this  meeting,  I  will  only 
say  that  I  consider  them  much  more  valuable  for  all  of  the  above 
purposes  than  deciduous  trees. 

With  tlie  hope  that  Evergreens  will  at  no  distant  day  be  properlv 
appreciated  and  profusely  planted  all  over  our  at  present  bleak 
prairies,  cheering  our  dreary  winters  by  their  beauty  and  shelter, 
raising  heavenward  their  elegant  spires,  guiding  alike  the  eye  and 
soul  6f  man  to  the  Great  Designer  and  Creator  of  all  beauty  and 
protection — let  the  pioneers  in  evergreen  culture  on  the  prairies, 
toil  on,  ftdfilling  their  high  destiny,  with  full  confidence  that  'they 
shall  have  their  reward." 

**  Thk  ETKBaRKKMS,'*  La  Moille,  UliDois,  Dteember^  186ft. 


CULTIVATION  OF  FOEEST  TREES. 

By  G.  W.  MiNiSR,  of  Tasewell  county. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper,  to  show,  practically,  how  some  good 
may  be  accomplished  by  planting  and  cultivating  forest  trees  on 
our  jGarms  and  by  our  homes,  ana  as  this  Society  delights  to  give 
that  information  which  shall  be  most  essential  to  the  well  being  of 
our  population,  it  is  proposed  to  recommend  but  few  varieties,  and 
those  of  known  utility. 

At  the  head  of  this  list  allow  me  to  place  the  Silver-leafed  Maple. 
{Aoer  eriocorpum.)  "This  is  our  great  Western  maple,  a  rapid 
grower — a  splendid  tree,  whether  in  the  yard,  the  grove,  or  by  tlie 
glassy  stream,"  easily  grown  into  groves  to  beautify,  adorn  and 
warm  our  homes. 
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Having  never  yet  seen  a  good  account  of  the  management  firom 
the  seed  to  the  fall-grown  tree,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  perhaps, 
to  give  my  own. 

The  usual  time  for  gathering  seed  is  about  the  20th  of  May,  but 
differs  in  different  seasons.  Whoever  has  an  old  crab  tree  in  sight, 
mav  take  that  for  his  ^ide.  When  the  crab  apple  is  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  blossoms  begin  to  drop,  then  is  your  time ;  a  neglect  of 
two  days  may  be  fatS.  For,  go  after  the  seed  has  fkllen  from  the 
trees,  and  you  might  suppose  that  Drs.  Walsh  and  Thomas  had 
called  a  convention  of  insects,  bugs  and  beetles,  and  that  they  had 
all  come,  and  that  Holder  had  also  added  a  bevy  of  birds,  and  Ken- 
nicott  a  squad  or  two  of  squirrels,  and  there  thejr  were,  preyinc 
upon  your  maple  seeds.  Tney  are  thus  devoured  in  double  quid 
time. 

It  is  doubtless  beet  to  gather  the  seeds  before  falling,  and  plant 
inmiediately — the  same  oay  if  possible.  Let  your  soil  be  as  wet  as 
can  be  easily  wrought,  as  the  tree  delights  in  a  moist  situation.  K 
your  seeds  is  gathered  inamaturely,  Siey  do  but  poorly.  If  yon 
tarry  too  lon^,  Siey  are  devoured  and  lost  This  is  the  point  where 
success  and  failure  meet.  Plant  shallow — one  inch  in  depth — ^and 
they  will  grow  as  certain  as  com.  Cultivate  carefully  one  or  two 
years,  ana  thin  out  to  your  fancy.  Five  acres  of  these  trees,  which 
will  cost  no  more  than  so  much  corn,  will  soon  yield  all  the  ftiel  the 
fiumer  needs,  and  supply  some  fencing  at  least. 

The  Black  and  Wmte  Walnut  are  easily  grown  from  the  nuts, 
and  should  be  found  on  every  farm  in  Illinois.  Cover  the  nuts  in 
the  fall  and  plant  in  the  spring,  in  rows  four  or  even  eight  feet 
asunder,  which  will  soon  give  you  a  dense  grove  of  nut  trees,  giv- 
ingboth  fruit  and  timber. 

xhe  Oaks  may  be  raised  by  patient  men,  but  do  not  so  soon  re- 
pay as  those  above  mentioned.  As  a  general  rule,  trees  indige- 
nous to  Illinois  do  well  on  our  prairies,  when  properly  cultivated. 
Exotics  may  be  supposed  of  douotful  expediency.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, recommend  the  Black  Locust ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  con- 
demned it  for  twenty  years,  and  the' sad  experience  of  my  fellow- 
agriculturists  now  fully  sustains  my  views. 

It  is  dangerous,  if  not  absolutely  heterodox,  to  speak,  or  even  to 
think,  disparagingly  of  the  Willow,  especially  of  mat  splendid  ex- 
otic (I  am  alluding  to  Illinois  only,)  the  "White  Willow."  StUl, 
m^  friends,  in  view  of  some  mistakes  heretofore  made,  let  us  hasten 
leisurely  among  the  willows.  Nature  has  given  abundance  of  ma- 
terial for  groves  in  our  own  State,  and  nature  never  errs.  Use  her 
treasures,  if  you  will,  with  an  unsparing  hand  and  a  grateful  heart, 
but  take  a  little  heed  how  you  attempt  to  coerce  her  into  your  no- 
tions of  beauty  and  utility. 

Flowxbdalx  Farm,  Sfpimhery  1862. 
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UTCHEN  AND  MAEEET  GAEDENING. 

Bj  Jro.  PtKUMf  ei  Cook  County. 

Among  savage  nations  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  but  little  prac- 
ticed. Maize,  beans,  the  seeds  of  grasses,  and  a  few  other  indige- 
nous plants,  constitute  their  whole  agriculture,  if,  indeed,  that  may 
be  so  called  which  consists  in  plantmg,  reaping^  and  storing  away. 

As  man  emerges  from  barbarism,  nis  attention  is  turned  to  the 
raising  of  flocks  and  herds,  thence  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
as  a  means  of  subsistence ;  but  not  nntil  a  high  stat^  of  enlighten- 
ment has  been  reached  can  horticulture  be  practiced. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  higher  state  ot  svstematic  science 
has  been  attained  within  the  last  hundred  years  than  had  been  be- 
fore known  since  the  foxmdation  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that 
Egypt,  "the  cradle  of  civilization,"  had  so  far  perfected  her  tillage 
that  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were  adorned  with  plantations,  from  the 
Cataract  of  Syrene  to  the  shores  of  the  Delta,  but  it  was  not  until 
Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates,  and  the  cities  of  Memphis  and 
Heliopolis  were  rising  in  grandeur,  and  not  until  the  stupendous  pyra- 
mids, obelisks  and  temples  of  Egypt  had  become  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  Solomon  had  not  delighted  to  dwell  in  gardens,  nor 
planted  the  "vineyard  of  Baalhamon,"  until  after  the  queen  of 
Sheba  had  heard  of  his  power  and  glory.  The  hanging  gardens  of 
Semiramis  were  more  works  of  art  than  scientific  culture,  and  the 
villas  of  Rome  and  Greece  were  more  noted  for  their  statuary  and 
paintings  than  for  the  extraordinary  culture  of  their  garaens. 
With  the  dark  ages  came  the  destruction  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  with  it  what  horticultural  knowledge  had  heretofore  been 
taught.  As  returning  civilization  began  to  be  spread  over  Western 
Europe,  gardens  were  again  cultivated.  And  yet,  so  gradual  was 
the  progress  of  horticulture,  that,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
scarcely  any  kitchen  vegetables  were  cultivated  in  England.  Not 
until  Evelyn  "first  taught  gardening  to  speak  English,"  had  much 
scientific  knowledge  been  practiced.  Since  that  time,  with  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  knowledge,  by  means  of  cheap  printing,  it  has 
made  rapid  strides  towards  that  perfect  science  wnich  it  must  ulti- 
mately reach,  checked  only  by  insane  rebellions  and  the  grasping 
after  tyrannical  power  by  soulless  politicians. 

Kitchen  gardening  wiU  not  receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves 
from  the  farmer  until  scientific  agriculture  has  been  widely  dis- 
seminated. And  yet  a  single  hall  acre,  well  attended,  will  pro- 
duce, from  year  to  year,  half  the  sustenance  of  a  large  family. 
Horticulturists,  as  a  class,  are  intelligent,  thiukiag  people.  Why  ? 
Because  the  products  of  the  garden  are  better  sustainers  of  the 
brain  than  "hog  and  hominy."  Show  me  a  coimtry  without  or- 
chards and  gardens,  and  you  will  there  find  a  stolid  and  imbruted 
race.  But  where  the  trees  drop  ripe  fruits,  and  well-tilled  gardens 
are  swelling  with  vegetable  wealth,  and  casting  the  sweet  perfume 
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of  flowers  over  all,  tliere  is  an  intelligent,  thinking,  onward- 
moving  people,  whose  motto  is  Excelsior. 

The  three  grandrequisitesfor  sucoessfol  gardening  are,  a  thorondi- 
ly  drained  soil,  (natnrally  or  otherwise,)  plentj  of  mannre,  and  the 
beet  of  cultivation.  With  these,  no  man  can  fail  of  success.  In  mar- 
ket gardening,  there  need  be  no  regular  succession  as  is  practiced  in 
fenning — no  fallows ;  the  soil  must  be  made  to  produce  a  succes- 
sion each  year.  The  land  must  groan  with  its  burden  from  early 
spring  until  the  snows  cover  the  landscape.  Thus,  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers and  late  com  may  succeed  spinach ;  late  melons  follow  a 
crop  of  early  turnips,  beats  or  carrots ;  cabba^  and  swedes  after 
early  potatoes ;  squasnes  planted  with  the  earher  varieties  of  com, 
will  grow  and  produce  bountiful  crops  after  it  has  been  cut  and 
stacked.  Many  varieties  of  vegetables  may  follow  early  peas,  be- 
sides the  almost  endless  variety  with  which  every  gardener  is  ac- 
quainted. Among  iarmers  it  is  otten  the  case,  that  when  tlaey  un- 
aertake  to  raise  vegetables  it  is  done  in  thdr  fields  with  their  other 
crops.  This  is  all  wrong,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  late  pota- 
toes and  turnips.  There  is  nothing  that  pays  better,  either  to  the 
person  or  pocket,  than  a  well  kept  garden ;  nothing  more  healthful 
to  the  mind  than  a  walk  therein  with  the  wife  and  little  ones,  after 
the  toils  of  the  day.  It  will  soon  become  a  labor  of  love  to  the 
little  ones  to  help  care  for  and  weed  it ;  soon  will  come  the  heavenly 
influence  of  flowws. 

Let  one  or  two  individuals  in  each  neighborhood  set  the  example, 
foid  it  will  not  be  long  before  others  wiu  follow,  and  soon  gardens 
will  be  planted  by  afi.  Why  then  will  not  all  decide  to  do  some- 
thing more  for  the  next  year  than  they  have  already  done  for  the 
last,  that  our  homes  may  be  made  more  smiling  and  happy  from 
season  to  season?  It  is  neither  a  small  business,  nor  unpro- 
fitable. Do  you  lack  knowledge  J  leam  fix)m  books  and  the  press, 
the  depositories  of  all  knowledge. 

Adam,  driven  from  Paradise,  found  the  earth  barren  and  un- 
fraitful.  The  children  of  Adam  are  redeeming  it  Where  once 
the  painted  savage  lived  on  rapine  and  slaughter,  the  cabins  of  the 
peaceful  pioneer  have  been  built.  Begirt  with  well-tilled  fields, 
they  have  become  prosperous  farms,  and  comfortable  dwellings  are 
occupied  by  happy  faces.  Add  but  the  well  kept  kitchen  garden, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  fl.owers  will  blossom  and  stately  trees 
grow  up.  Each  home  will  become  a  garden,  and  this  country,  for 
which  God  has  done  so  much  and  man  so  little,  will  be  the  para- 
dise and  glory  of  the  world. 

In  choosinga  garden  spot,  select  a  southern  or  eastern  exposure 
if  posable.  The  eastern  or  northern  side  of  a  stream  is  preferable. 
The  best  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam ;  a  heavy  clay,  the  worst  of  alL 
If  water  even  stands  within  three  feet  of  the  smface,  it  should  be 
underdrained,  either  brush,  stone  or  tile ;  the  latter  is  best,  and 
oheapest  in  the  end.    If  to  be  connected  with  a  home  orchard  and 
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small  frnit  ^ardern,  it  should  contain  at  least  two  acres.  The  apples, 
pears,  chemes,  plums,  qninces,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  etc.,  shomd  be  on  the  west,  commencing  in  the  order 
named.  If  dwarf  pears  are  used,  they  should  be  placed  between 
plums  and  quinces.  The  whole  garden  should  be  inclosed  with  a 
red  or  white  cedar  hedge,  as  a  protection  from  winds  and  cold.  A 
parallelo^am  is  the  proper  shape,  the  longest  way  from  north  to 
south.  There  should  be  a  gate  m  the  centre  of  the  vegetable  gar^ 
den  for  the  carting  in  of  manure  and  the  carting  out  or  crops  and 
trash.  The  road  way  should  be  ten  feet  wide,  and  at  the  opposite 
extremity  should  be  a  circular  turn,  about  four  rods  in  diameter, 
entering  the  same  road  again.  The  circular  bed  may  be  used  for 
flowers,  if  liked,  or  for  strawberries,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  or  any 
other  perennial  plant  that  does  not  require  to  be  much  disturbed 
by  the  plow.  By  this  arrangement  the  crops  may  be  planted  clear 
across  the  plat,  and  the  most  of  the  work  done  with  a  horse.  If 
wanted  more  ornamental,  and  the  labor  is  to  be  done  by  hand, 
other  forms  may  be  used,  and  much  taste  be  displayed  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  ornamenting.  K  the  entrance  to  the  garden  is  from 
the  south,  the  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  circle  may  be  occupied 
with  hot-beds;  at  all  events  those  should  be  upon  the  north  line, 
where  they  may  be  well  protected  from  winds.  K  one  acre  of  this 
inclosure  has  been  devoted  to  fruits,  we  shall  have  for  vegetables  a 
strip,  say,  about  six  and  a  half  rods  wide  hy  twenty-six  rods  long, 
diviaed  through  the  centre  by  the  roadway,  leaving  a  land  upon 
each  side  somewhat  over  three  rods  wide.  Upon  the  west  side  of 
the  road  next  to  the  small  fruits,  at  a  distance  of  four  feet,  a  dou- 
Ue  row  of  asparagus  may  be  planted  one  foot  apart,  thus  •.•.•.•.•.-. 
extending  half  way  across ;  the  row  to  be  finished  out  with  a  single 
line  of  rhubarb  two  feet  apart.  Next  should  come  medicinal  and 
culinary  herbs,  (perennial^)  using  so  much  of  each  row  as  may  be 
needed.  Thus,  one  row  may  be  used  for  Pennyroyal,  UHerMa 
pidegmm)'.  Peppermint,  (Jf.  caMtata)]  and  Spearmint,  (^M.  viri- 
die.)  The  next  row  may  contain  Sf^e,  {Salma  officmahs) ;  Bill, 
(Arhethmn  gramoleni) ;  and  Marjoram,  {Origammn  he^cuiUoUomn) ; 
and  so  on,  for  as  many  varieties  as  may  be  desired^  These  rows 
naav  be  two  and  half  feet  apart,  the  plants  from  one  foot  to  eighteen 
incies  apart.    A  double  row  of  strawberries  may  be  planted  next. 
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mit  of  horse  cnltiyatioD,  and  being  planted  quite  dose  in  the  rom. 
By  placing  radish,  spinach,  lettnce,  early  beets,  tomips,  carrots,  to- 
gether, a  land  may  be  secored  in  which  may  be  jplanted,  about  the 
first  of  June,  water  and  musk  melons,  whidi  wiU  generaUy  pro- 
duce a  fine  crop  of  late  fruit  The  only  rotation  to  be  practiced  is 
to  succeed  fibrous-rooted  plants  as  much  as  possiUe,  with  tap-rooted 
ones,  and  plants  which  mature  under  ground  with  those  which  bear 
their  iruit  above  ground.  As  for  the  rest,  it  must  be  done  with 
manures,  ashes,  lime,  broken  bones,  soot,  feathers,  and  the  wash  of 
the  house,  composted  together.  How  much  of  each  particular  kind 
of  vegetable  may  be  needed  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  If  too  little 
is  planted  this  year,  more  may  be  raised  next,  and  if  too  much  ia 
raised,  it  may  always  be  disposed  of  to  shiftless  or  indolent  ndgfar 
bors. 

To  those  who  wish  to  lay  out  a  garden  to  be  cultivated  altogeth- 
er by  hand,  the  paralleloffram  should  be  still  adhered  to,  except 
that  the  wa^n  road  shouM  proceed  only  to,  and  turn  back  at  the 
oentre,  makmg  the  circle  there.  A  path,  four  feet  wide,  Aould  be 
laid  out  all  around  the  plat,  leaving  an  outside  border  about  twelve 
feet  wide.  Frcan  the  owitre,  paths,  four  feet  wide,  should  diverge, 
dividing  the  balance  of  the  plat  into  four  equal  parts.  The  bordeia 
may  be  used  for  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Qrapes  may  be  traiued  to  the 
fences,  and  the  south  side  of  the  walks  may  be  used  for  currants, 
gooseberries,  quinces,  etc  The  centre  may  have  a  summer-house, 
with  flower-beds  about  it.  These  may  be  varied  to  suit  difiTerent 
tastes,  as  where  hand  labor  alone  is  used,  angular  and  serpentine 
lines  are  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  cultivation. 

With  these  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more 
desirable  plants  for  cultivation. 

Abpabagus. — ^The  soil  should  be  deeply  trenched.  If  for  horse 
culture,  the  rows  may  be  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  the  plants  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row ;  open  the  trenches  eight  inches  deep ;  set  the 
plants  so  that  the  crowns  shall  be  five  inches  below  the  surface. 
When  the  land  is  trenched,  it  should  have  from  four  to  six  inches  of 
rotten  manure  incorporated  with  the  soil.  If  the  soil  has  been 
properlv  prepared,  a  little  may  be  cut  the  second  vear,  and  at  four 
years  old  a  full  crop,  extending  to  the  16th  or  20th  of  June.  Se- 
lect two  year  old  plants  to  set.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  green 
and  purple  top.  It  is  manure,  and  good  cultivation  that  make 
mammotn  vaneties.  The  plantation  may  be  made  in  March  or 
April.  It  may  be  raised  from  seed,  or  the  two  year  old  plants 
bought  of  some  reliable  nurseryman.  In  November,  after  the 
stalks  are  thorou^hlv  dead,  cut  and  remove  them,  and  cover  the 
plants  or  bed  with  about  two  inches  of  rotten  manure,  over  which 
place  straw  or  litter,  which  is  to  be  raked  off  in  the  spring,  when 
the  bed  is  to  be  lightly  dug  with  a  fork,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  crowns  or  roots.    A  little  salt  sown  on  tjie  bed  each  year  is 
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beneficial.     No  after  cultivation  is  needed  except  to  keep  down 
weeds,  except  the  annual  digging  and  manuring. 

Bbanb. — The  varieties  for  garden  cultivation  are  dwarf  and  pole 
beans.    The  earlier  varieties  of  dwarf  beans  are  Early  Eacnel, 
Early  Mohawk,  China  Red  Eye,  Rob  Roy,  Refngee  and  Turtle 
Soup.    The  first  is  probably  the  earliest,  and  the  last  is  growing 
into  favor,  on  account  of  the  tenderness  and  excellence  of  its  pods, 
and  the  length  of  time  which  they  continue  fit  for  use.    Beans 
should  be  planted  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  danger  of  the  frost  is 
over,  to  be  immediately  replanted  if  cut  down.    Plant  in  drills  two 
and  a  half  feet  apart  by  about  two  inches ;  cover  one  and  a  half 
inches  deep ;  when  two  or  three  inches  high,  cultivate,  and  continue 
from  time  to  time  until  in  flower.    A  little  earth  should  be  drawn 
to  the  stems.    For  a  succession  of  crops,  they  should  be  planted 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks.    They  should  not  be  worked 
while  the  dew  is  on  them. 

PoLB  Beans.— Amogst  these  the  Limas  deservedly  rank  the 
highest.    The  green  variety  is  the  largest  and  best,  but  the  smaller 
white  variety  is  the  most  prolific  and  sure.    They  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  cold,  and  should  not  be  planted  in  Korthem  Illinois 
before  the  first  of  June.    The  hills  should  be  laid  out  three  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  a  good  shovelful  of  well-rotted  manure  incor- 
porated with  the  soil.    The  hills  should  be  broad,  raised  about  five 
or  six  inches  above  the  general  level.    The  poles  should  be  set  in 
the  center  of  the  hills,  so  as  to  range  both  ways  if  more  than  one 
row  is  needed.    Plant  six  or  eight  beans  in  each  hill,  thinning  out 
to  three  after  they  become  well  established.    It  is  well  to  stick 
hazel  brush  leaning  towards  the  poles  to  facilitate  the  vines  obtain- 
ing a  firm  hold,  and  some  tying  may  also  be  necessary.    The  poles 
need  not  be  more  than  six  and  a  half  feet  high  from  the  grpund, 
and  they  should  be  inserted  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches ;  cut  the 
vines  off  when  they  roach  the  tops  of  the  polee,  to  induce  fruitfnl- 
ness ;  keep  the  ground  clean.    There  are  other  varieties  of  pole 
beans,  as  the  Scartlet  Runner,  Oase  Knife,  etc.,  that  are  valuable 
for  string  beans.    If  considered  desirable  to  force  beans,  they  may 
be  planted  in  cold  frames  about  the  first  of  May,  and  transplanted 
at  the  proper  season. 

CuoxjMBBB. — This  family  of*  plants  has  probably  excited  more 
attention  from  man  in  all  ages  than  almost  any  other.  The  Israel- 
ites mourned  its  loss  while  wandering  in  the  wilderness ;  princes 
have  spent  large  sums  to  procure  it  at  all  seasons ;  poets  have 
sung  its  praises,  while  some  physicians  have  foolishly  oedared  it 
little  better  than  poison.  It  is  particularly  sensitive  to  frost,  is 
attacked' by  a  number  of  insects,  requires  a  great  deal  of  care,  but 
amply  repays  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  It  requires  a  deep,  rich 
soil,  and  well  repays  sheltering  by  hand  glasses  and  other  appli- 
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ftTices.  The  hills  may  be  five  feet  apart,  well  enriched  with  well 
rotted  manure.  Plant  about  the  middle  of  A  pril  under  hand  lights 
(square  boxoa  contaiuinff  an  8x10  glass),  to  be  replaced  by  four 
litrht  boxes  as  they  progress*  When  they  have  run  about  eight  or 
ten  inches,  pinch  out  the  terminal  bud  to  induce  them  to  throw 
out  fruit  viues ;  keep  the  ground  mellow  and  free  from  weeds, 
pinching  the  vines  from  time  to  time  to  keep  them  regular  and  in 
good  shape ;  by  these  means  fruit  may  be  obtained  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  by  the  common  method  of  planting  them  in 
the  open  air  and  letting  them  take  care  of  themselve;*.  The  same 
practice  will  apply  to  the  whole  family,  except  that  summer  squashes 
need  no  pinching,  and  should  be  planted  four  and  a  half  feet 
apart ;  musk  melons,  six  feet ;  water  melons,  eight  to  ten  feet ; 
and  winter  squash,  ten  to  12  feet  apart.  The  most  desirable  vari- 
eties ot  cucumber  are  the  Long  Early  Frame,  White  Spine,  and 
Kegley,  for  forcing,  and  Long  Prickly,  and  Short  Prickly  for 
pickling. 

SuMMEB  Squash. — Summer  Crook  Neck  and  White  Scallop. 

Watse  Melon. — Black  Spanish  and  Imperial  Spanish* 

Winter  Squash. — Boston  Marrow  and  Hubbard;  the  last  de- 
sirable as  a  long  keeping  squash. 

CoEN. — The  most  desirable  varieties  are.  Extra  Early  Pearl, 
Extra  Early  Dwarf  Sweet,  Darling's,  Burr's  New  Sugar,  fuid 
StowePa  Evergreen.  These  varieties,  planted  at  one  time,  will 
give  a  succession.  StowePs  may  be  again  planted  the  lirf  t  of  Jane, 
and  again  the  middle  of  June,  which  last  planting  will  generally 
be  reiuly  to  cut  up  before  froet,  and  put  in  shock,  and  will  continne 
to  ffive  green  corn  for  two  or  three  weeks  after.  My  practice  is  to 
make  a  final  planting  about  the  first  of  July,  so  that  if  the  frost 
holds  off  late,  I  am  assured  of  plenty  of  com  until  cold  weather. 
The  first  two  varieties  named  should  be  planted  three  feet  apart, 
about  nine  inches  for  the  first  sort,  and  ten  to  twelve  for  the  second 
and  third  sorts,  in  drills  of  course.  The  later  sorts  may  be  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart,  by  twelve  inches  in  the  drill. 

Cabbage— Requires  a  deep,  rich,  tolerably  compact  soil.  For 
early,  plant  in  hot-beds  about  March  first,  giving  plenty  of  air  in 
pleasant  weather.  As  soon  as  they  are  three  inches  high  they 
may  be  transplanted  into  other  beds,  three  inches  apart,  where 
they  will  get  to  be  stocky  plants,  and  may  be  set  in  the  open  groond 
in  a  warwi  border  from  the  middle  of  April  to  May  first.  Lettuce, 
cauliflower,  and  kohl  rabi,  may  be  raised  in  the  same  compartment 
of  the  hot-bed,  and  treated  alike,  they  all  requiring  but  little  heat 
Early  York  and  Winningstadt  are  the  best  cabbage  for  forcing. 
Rows  for  cabbage  shoald  be  two  feet  apart  by  one  foot  for  York,  and 
one  aad  a  half  feet  for  Winningstadt,  in  the  row. 
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LsTTuos,  six  inchee  in  row,  taking  oat  alternate  plants  as  they 
crowd.  Probably  the  Ew-ly  Cabbage  is  the  best  variety,  though 
the  Greeii  Curled  Silesia  is  good. 

CATJLiFrx)wicB  needs  the  same  distance  as  cabbage.  It  should 
be  watched  at  the  time  of  blossoming,  and  the  leaves  either  tied  up 
or  broken  over  the  flower  to  blanch  it. 

EoHL  Babi  should  be  planted  one  foot  in  the  row.  It  has  a 
bulbous  swe]]mg  between  the  top  and  root,  which  is  the  edible 
part ;  and  in  taste  is  between  a  cabbage  and  turnip. 

Cabrots  should  be  sown,  for  early,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  French  Short  Scarlet,  or  Horn,  is  best.  The  plants 
should  stand  \  wo  inches  apart. 

Beets,  Tdbnips,  Spinach,  etc.,  may  be  sown  contiguous,  having 
cabbage,  lettuce,  etc.,  adjoining ;  and  if  melons  or  cucumbers  are 

{)]anted  among  them  at  the  proper  time  they  will  produce  abundant 
ate  crops  after  the  others  nave  been  taken  off.  Early  Flat  Dutch 
is  a  good  turnip,  and  Early  Bassano  the  best  early.  Beet,  for  late 
use,  Long  and  Turnip  Blood  ;  and  for  late  turnip,  use  White,  or 
Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf. 

Egg  Plakt. — ^This  beautiful  fruit  must  eventually  come  into 
general  use.  True,  it  requires  an  educated  taste,  but  remember, 
the  tomato  was  once  (and  still  is  by  many)  considered  a  disgusting 
article  of  food.  Egg  plant,  tomato,  and  pepper,  should  be  sown 
in  the  hot-bed  about  the  iirst  week  in  March.  They  require  a 
strong  heat.  As  soon  as  three  inches  high,  transplant  into  other 
beds,  six  inches  apart;  give  plenty  oC  air  in  line  weather.  The 
temperature  of  the  bed  miould  never  fall  below  60  degs.,  nor  be 
above  80  degs.  If  the  season  be  cold,  transplant  about  the  first 
of  May  into  frames  with  a  gentle  heat,  one  foot  apart,  where  they 
may  remain  until  the  first  of  June,  when  they  may  be  removed 
into  the  oi)en  air.  If  they  are  designed  to  occupy  a  single  row 
across  the  plat,  the  row  may  be  three  feet  wide. 

Tomatoes  should  be  planted  four  feet  asunder  in  the  row,  and 
trained  to  a  trellis  ^  the  egg  plant,  twenty  inches  apart ;  and  the 

Sappers,  fiiteen  inches.  If  the  row  is  not  all  occupied,  it  may  be 
led  out  with  okra,  which  should  be  planted  about  the  time  the 
former  are  set,  from  20th  May  to  let  of  June ;  sow  two  inches 
apart,  in  drill,  and  when  well  established,  thin  out  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches  asunder ;  cultivate  as  for  beans.  The  young  pods,  while 
tender,  are  to  be  used  as  string  beans,  or  cut  thin  and  stewed  with 
tomatoes,  or  made  into  gumbo,  of  which  people  become  extrava- 
gantly fond.  To  make  gumbo,  take  one  peck  of  young  pods  of 
okra,  sliced  thin ;  one  full-grown,  fat  fowl,  cut  in  pieces,  the  gizzard, 
heart,  and  liver  chopped  small ;  one  pound  and  a  half  of  lean 
beef;  a  handful  of  ham  cut  into  small  squares.    Stew  in  a  close 
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vessel  for  foar  or  five  hoars,  or  longer  if  not  tender;  if  necessary 
to  add  water  during  cooking,  let  it  be  boiling  hot ;  when  done,  it 
should  be  a  thick,  mucHaginous  substance ;  the  whole  should  be 

Eroperly  seasoned  according  to  taste ;  add  parsley,  basil,  and  other 
erbs,  as  for  soup.  Before  it  is  done,  prepare  rice,  by  boiling  so 
that  each  grain  snail  preserve  its  shape,  and  not  become  a  gluey 
mass,  as  is  often  the  case.  Serve  the  rice  up  on  deep  plates,  with 
plenty  of  the  gumbo  ladled  upon  it.  I  have  never  known  a  person 
to  refuse  it  after  having  eaten  it  once. 

Rhubarb. — Myat's  Victoria  and  Linnaeus  are  as  good  as  any. 
The  plants  should  be  three  and  one-half  feet  apart  by  two  and  one- 
half  feet.  The  "  Old  Doctor's  "  plan  of  cultivation  is  the  best  of 
any,  manure  !  manure  !  I  manure  ! !  I  It  should  be  covered  in 
winter  the  same  as  asparagus. 

Nasturtium. — Ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  An  excellent 
climber,  and  good  for  covering  screens.  It  is  covered  in  August 
with  brilliant  crimson  and  orange  colored  flowers.  It  should  be 
sown-  in  rows  four  feet  apart  by  three  or  four  inches  in  the  row ;  if 
for  fruit,  the  soil  should  not  be  too  rich.  The  plants  should  be 
supported  by  strong  brush,  unless  planted  by  a  fence  or  trellis. 
The  fruit  is  used  for  pickling,  either  alone  or  with  cucimibers,  to 
wnich  they  impart  pungency.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  used  in 
salads ;  also,  as  a  garnish.  They  are  also  said  to  be  good  for 
weakness  or  pain  in  the  stomach. 

Chiokory  is  attracting  attention  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  al- 
though it  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  at  hotels,  for  ought 
I  know,  for  that  purpose.  The  root  is  the  part  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  It  should  be  planted  about  the  middle  of  May,  upon 
slight  ridges,  two  and  one-halt  feet  apart ;  the  plants  thinned  to  ten 
inches.  It  requires  a  rich,  moist,  sandy  soil.  The  crop  may  be 
dug  in  October,  washed,  dried,  cut  into  pieces,  and  cured  dry  by 
fire  heat,  then  roasted  and  ground  as  coflFee. 

Hop. — Every  garden  should  have  a  few  poles  of  this  useful 
plant.  It  is  an  herbaceous,  climbing  perennial.  '  Each  hill  requires 
six  feet  They  require  a  rich,  deep,  sandy  schI,  with  a  dry  sub- 
stratum. If  not  naturally  so,  it  should  be  enriched  with  plenty  of 
weU-rotted  manure,  deeply  worked  in.  Cedar  poles  fourteen  to 
sixteen  feet  long  should  oe  used,  allowing  three  plants  to  each  hilL 
The  first  year  they  will  only  require  a  stout  stake.  In  the  antumn 
some  litter  should  be  thrown  over  the  stools. to  protect  them  from 
frost.  The  spring  following,  the  suckers  and  shoots  may  be  cut  ofF 
pretty  close  to  the  main  roots.  The  trimmings  may  be  prepared 
for  tne  table  like  asparagus.  The  first  vear,  the  roots  may  be  cov- 
ered about  six  inches  deep ;  the  second  season,  the  hills  are  to  be 
raised  so  that  the  roots  may  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  eleven 
inches.    Allow  two  poles  to  each  hill ;  select  only  the  strongest 
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yinee  for  bearing,  and  bury  the  weaker  ones  in  the  hiH ;  cultivate 
thoroughly.  The  last  of  August  to  the  first  of  September  the  hops 
will  be  ready  to  gather.  They  should  be  of  a  fine  straw  color,  in- 
clining to  brown ;  if  left  later,  they  lose  many  of  their  good  quali- 
ties. They  should  not  be  gathered  while  the  dew  is  on.  After 
being  thoroughly  dried,  they  may  be  put  away  in  paper  bags  for 
future  use. 

Peas  require  a  rich,  deep  soil,  not  newly  enriched,  however, 
with  stronff  manure.  Daniel  O'Kourke,  Prince  Albert,  Champion 
of  England,  and  British  Queen,  will  give  a  succession.  For  the 
first  two  varieties,  drills  four  feet  apart  will  be  sufficient ;  Cham- 
pion should  be  allowed  five  feet,  and  British  Queen,  or  Marrov^fat, 
six  feet.  Sow  in  double  rows  ten  inches  apart,  and  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  inches  in  the  rows ;  this  will  give  three  and  one-half, 
four  and  one-half,  and  five  and  one-half  feet  between  double  rows, 
which  is  not  too  much  where  fine  peas  are  required.  The  length 
of  the  brush  may  correspond  to  the  width  between  rows,  and  should 
be  oak  or  the  trimmings  of  apple  trees.  For  early  crops,  they  may 
be  planted  about  three  inches  deep,  but  for  general  crops,  five 
inches  is  better.  Sow  early  in  the  spring,  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked. 

Horse  Radish  requires  a  deep,  rich,  moist  soil,  and  should  be  plant- 
ed in  a  trench  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  deep,  about  twelve  inches 
asunder.  Portions  of  the  root  containing  two  eyes  may  be  used, 
but  the  best  plants  are  raised  from  the  crowns.  After  the  trenches 
are  filled  and  raked  smooth,  a  sowing  of  radish,  lettuce  or  spinach, 
may  be  made  which  will  come  off  before  the  plants  require  the 
room.  The  plantation  may  be  made  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 
spring.  As  they  require  two  years  to  come  to  perfection,  a  planta- 
tion should  be  made  the  succeeding  season,  and  each  year  there- 
aftier. 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster,  is  another  plant  too  little  culti- 
vated, and,  like  the  parsnip,  may  be  left  in  the  ground  during  the 
winter.  When  in  blossom,  the  second  year,  its  beautiful  blue 
flowers  are  really  attractive.  It  may  be  sown  in  shallow  drills^ 
and  thinned  out  to  six  inches  apart.  This  rule  will  also  apply  to 
Parsnips  cmd  Carrots  ;  space  enough  may  be  left  between  the  drijls 
to  cultivate  vrith  horse.  Hollow  Crown  and  Guernsey  are  the  best 
parsnip ;  and  for  family  use,  both  early  and  late,  the  French  short- 
horn carrot. 

I  will  conclude  this  perhaps  tiresome  list  with  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation of  that  highly  valuable  and  much  neglected  esculent,  the 
Sweet  Potato.  If  desired,  the  potatoes  may  be  planted  in  hot- 
beds about  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  sprouts  transplanted  from 
the  20th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  June  ;  at  all  events,  they  should  not 
be  set  out  until  all  danger  of  frosts  is  over,  and  the  nights  are  warm. 
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A  light,  sandy  soil  is  tiie  best;  if  poor,  use  thoroughly  deoompoeed 
manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  drills.  First,  plow  deeply  and  harrow 
thoroaghly  early  in  the  spring;  keep  down  the  weeas  until  plant- 
ing time,  then  plow  the  land  the  second  time,  if  needed,  following 
with  the  harrow.  Mark  out  the  drills  about  six  inches  deep,  and 
if  the  land  is  poor,  fill  the  drills  with  manure.  They  should  be  ex- 
act distances  apart,  three  or  three  and  one-half  feet,  on  account  of 
ease  in  cultivation  thereafter.  Then,  with  a  winged  shovel-plow, 
form  into  ridges  as  high  as  possible,  having  the  drills  filled  with 
manure  directly  under  the  ridges.  K  the  land  is  sufficiently  rich, 
the  drills  with  manure  may  be  omitted.  About  the  1st  of  June, 
set  good  plants  in  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  about  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  apart.  As  the  plants  are  set,  leave  a  little  depression  into 
which  an  assistant  will  pour  about  half  a  pint  of  water;  when  the 
water  is  soaked  away,  draw  a  little  dry  earth  up  to  the  plants.  If 
cut  worms  destroy  any  plants,  hunt  them  out  and  re-set.  The  after 
culture  consists  in  keeping  free  from  weeds,  and  occasionally  raising 
the  vines  in  wet  weatlier,  that  they  may  not  take  root  in  the  side  of 
the  ridges,  and  thereby  injure  the  crop.  They  should  be  dug  before 
frost,  carefully  handled,  and  stored  in  boxes  in  a  moderately  warm, 
dry  place  for  future  use.  They  may  be  kept  thus  in  a  suitable  room 
all  winter. 

Tlie  making  and  managing  of  hot-beds,  being  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  in  gardening,  I  have  reserved  it  until  the  last. 

Much  has  been  said  and  more  written  upon  hot-bed  structures — 
expensive  affairs  laid  up  in  brick  and  mortar — and  yet  the  old- 
tashioned  kind  still  continue  to  give  very  good  satisfaction.  A 
good  size  for  sashes  is  six  feet  long,  containing  four  rows  of  8x6 
glass,  to  be  made  of  the  best  two-inch  clear  pine.  If  the  strips 
are  made  suitable  tor  8x10  glass,  they  will  also  fit  8x6 ;  the  latter  is 
preferable,  because  cheaper,  and  if  a  light  is  broken,  it  does  not  cost 
so  much  to  replace  as  a  larger  one.  These  sashes  are  about  three 
feet  four  inches  wide,  and  four  sashes  are  convenient  for  a  frame. 
The  frames  are  made  of  one  and  a  half  inch  common  pine  or  hem- 
lock for  the  back  and  front,  and  one  inch  stuff  for  the  ends.  The 
posts  may  be  2x4  scantling,  one  and  a  half  feet  long  for  the  back, 
and  one  loot  for  the  front  It  will  require  one  post  for  each  comer 
and  one  for  each  center,  making  six  in  all.  The  strips  for  the  sash 
to  slide  on  should  be  one  and  a  half  inches  wide  and  three  inches 
deep,  worked  so  that  there  may  be  a  projection  on  each  side,  of 
half  an  inch,  for  the  sash  to  sfide  in,  leaving  half  an  inch  in  the 
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wanted.  This  is  the  cheapest  good  frame  that  I  have  ever  used, 
and  the  sash  are  the  best  tnat  can  be  made.  The  boards  for  this 
frame  need  not  be  more  than  ten  inches  wide  for  the  front,  and  one 
foot  for  the  back,  as  pieces  can  be  laid  in  at  the  back  to  keep  the 
dirt  from  falling  into  the  bed.  When  the  soil  is  dry,  I  should  ad- 
vise digging  a  pit  for  the  bed,  as  deep  as  the  manure  is  to  be  laid, 
say  eighteen  inches,  the  dirt  that  is  thrown  out  to  be  used  in 
banking  up  the  sides.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  the  process  ol 
winter  forcing  must  goto  the  authority  of  books,  as  the  details  would 
take  up  more  space  than  could  be  used  in  an  article  of  this  kind. 

The  latter  part  of  February,  fresh  horse  manure  should  be  hauled 
to  the  place  prepared  for  the  beds,  and  laid  up  in  a  conical  heap,  or 
if  a  range  of  beds  are  reauired,  into  a  ridge.     As  soon  as  it  begins  to 
heat  thoroughly  it  should  be  turned  over  and  well  mixed,  the  long 
and  the  short  together,  and  left  for  three  or  four  days  more,  when,  if 
it  is  still  rank,  it  should  be  turned  again.     "When  properly  prepared 
it  will  have  assumed  a  uniform  brown  color.     If  too  dry,  it  snould  be 
watered  to  make  it  heat  unifomdy.     When  it  is  placed  in  the  bed  it 
should  be  thoroughly  shaken  up  and  laid  regularly,  patting  it  down 
from  time  to  time  with  the  fork,  to  avoid  soft  places  and  make  it  lie 
level.    When  finished  it  should  be  about  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
thick,  and  should  slope  slightly   towards  the  front.     The  frames 
should  then  be  placed  on,bankea  up,  covered  with  the  sash,  and  left 
to  heat.     As  soon  as  the  heat  begins  to  rise,  two  inches  of  dirt  may 
be  strewed  over  the  bed,  and  when  the  thermometer  remains  sta- 
tionary in  the  bed  about  85  deg.,  five  inches  more  of  good  composted 
earth  may  be  added,  and  the  next  day  it  may  be  planted.     Mats  of 
straw  must  be  used  in  cold  weather  and  at  night,  to  cover  the  glass 
and  prevent  the  beds  from  being  chilled.     Af^er  the  plants  are  up, 
air  must  be  given  in  pleasant  weather,  that  they  may  grow  strong 
and  healthy;  in  fact,  more  damage  is  done  by  novices,  in  keeping 
the  beds  too  close,  thaniby  giving  too  much  air.     A  safe  rule  is  not 
to  let  the  thermometer  sink  below  50  deg.,  nor  rise  above  85  deg. 
A  hill  of  cucumbers  may  be  planted  to  each  sash,  as  before  they 
shall  have  attained  size  enough  to  interfere  with  the  other  plants, 
they  will  be  ready  to  prick  into  other  beds,  and  the  cucuinbers  may 
be  left  to  occupy  the  whole  frame.     The  beds  for  transplanting  into 
may  be  made  as  the  first,  except  that  so  much  manure  will  not  be 
required.     The  most  successful  arrangement  that  I  have  used  for 
transplanting  into  is  troughs  three  feet  long,  made  by  nailing  pieces 
of  siding  against  sections  of  fence  boards,  and  laying  them  in  the 
beds,  one  against  another,  until  the  whole  bottom  is  covered,  fill 
with  earth  and  transplant  therein,  six  inches  apart.     These  are 
suitable  for  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  peppers,  etc.,  and  can  be  carried 
to  the  field  and  the  plants  cut  out  without  breaking  the  ball  of 
earth.     They  are  also  capital  for  cucumbers,  melons,  and  squashes, 
which  are  to  be  transferred  into  hand  lights,  which  brings  me  to 
speak  of  this  very  important  part  of  forcing. 
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Single  Hffht  boxes  are  made  of  half  inch  stuff  for  back  and  front, 
and  one  inch  stuff  for  the  sides,  sawed  beveling  so  that  they  may 
slant  to  the  sun.  A  groove  iB  to  be  cut  in  the  sides,  so  as  to  allow 
an  8x10  glass  to  slide  therein.  Others  may  be  made  for  four  lights, 
by  putting  a  strip  in  the  center,  and  should  be  used  for  all  vines 
as  a  protection  from  insects,  as  well  as  for  forcing.  A  tank  should 
be  placed  near  the  hot-beds,  for  warming  water  by  means  of  sash, 
for  the  watering  of  the  beds  is  a  most  important  matter.  It  should 
be  done  generally  at  noon,  with  tepid  water. 

The  space  that  I  have  occupied  warns  me  that  I  must  close,  al- 
though the  half  is  not  written,  but  as  knowledge  lies  in  books,  it  is 
not  hidden  from  those  who  carefully  seek  after  it. 

BiTKBaiDB,  Hope  P.  0.,  Cook  oonnty,  111. 


FRUIT  LISTS. 
The  committee  appointed  have  received  the  following  lists : 
Peaches. — ^T.  J.  Evans,  South  Pass,  111.,  writes  one  of  the  com- 
mittee :  "After  consultation  with  orchardists  in  this  vicinity,  and 
with  the  aid  of  my  own  observation  and  experience  here,  I  submit 
the  following  list  of  peaches  for  an  orchard  of  2000  trees  (or  more) 
for  market  purposes :  100  Hale's  Early,  ripens  July  1st  to  the  6th, 
(supposed)  not  yet  tested ;  50  Early  Tillottson,  ripens  July  5th  to 
the  10th ;  200  Troth's  Early,  ripens  July  10th  to  17th  ;  100  Large 
Early  York,  ripens  July  15th  to  the  22nd;  100  Honeet  John, 
(white,)  ripens  July  20th  to  the  25th ;  100  Honest  John,  (yellow,) 
ripens  July  20th  to  25th ;  250  Crawford's  Early,  ripens  July  25th 
to  August  1st  and  5th  ;  200  Coolidge's  Favorite,  ripens  August  Ist 
to  the  1  4h  ;  200  Old  Mixon  (free),  ripens  August  10th  to  the  20th ; 
200  Crawford's  Late,  ripens  August  15th  to  the  25th;  100  Presi- 
dent, ripens  August  25tn  to  the  30th  ;  100  Lagrange,  ripens  Sept 
Ist ;  100  White  Heath  (free),  ripens  Sept.  1st  to  10th;  200  Smock 
(free),  ripens  Sept.  5th  to  15th. 

"I  have  tested  the  above  varieties  in  the  Chicago  market,  as  well 
as  in  the  orchard.     Early  Tillottson  mildews  badly,  but  as  there  is 
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Cole's  Early  J  Troth's  Early ;  Early  Tillottson;  Crawford's  Early; 
Crawford's  Late ;  Stump  the  World ;  Old  Mixon,  (free);  Morns' 
"White ;  Late  White  Heath ;  Bergen's  Yellow. 

Stbawberiobs. — ^The  Cremont  Perpetual,  Hooker's  Seedling, 
and  Extra  Ked,  were  added  to  lists  previously  recommended  for 
amateur  culture. 

Geo.  Barry,  of  Alton,  111,,  recommended  the  foUawinff  list  as 
suitable  for  that  region :  Wilson's  Albany,  Longvorth's  Prolific, 
McAvoy's  Superior,  and  a  variety  supposed  to  be  t^e  Hudson — ^not 
very  large,  but  very  j^rolifio. 

Easpberries. — The  Purple  Cane  and  Doolittle's  Black  Cap  were 
recommended  for  general  cultivation,  anij  the  Wild  Black  Cap  for 
rrwre  general  cultivation. 

Geo.  Barry,  Alton,  reconmiended  for  that  locality,  Belle  de  Fon- 
tenay,  (which  ought  to  be  mulched  on  dry  ground),  and  Ohio 
Ever-bearing. 

Blackberries. — ^The  Devoberry  was  recommended  for  amateur 
culture.  The  Ifew  BocJieUe  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Barry  for  the 
Alton  district. 

The  Service  lerry  was  reconmiended  for  general  cultivation. 

The  Dwarf  Shad  berry  was  recommended  for  trial. 

Plttms. — ^The  CMckasaw  Plum  was  recommended  for  trial.  G. 
W.  Minier  says  it  is  very  fine  when  fully  ripe ;  bears  fi^eely,  and 
ripens  from  August  to  September. 

MirabeiUa^  recommended  for  trial 

Ixnnbard^  recommended  for  general  cultivation. 

Huling^s  Swperb^  recommended  for  further  trial. 

The  Germa:n,  Prune  and  Coe^s  Qolden  Drop^  recommjended  for 
amateur  culture. 

Gooseberries. — ^F.  K.  Phoenix — ^I  think  Houghton's  Seedling 
and  the  Pale  Bed  are  slightly  mixed. 

O.  B.  Galusha— They  are  perfectly  distinct  The  Pale  Red  is 
the  most  enormous  l^earer  I  ever  saw.  It  has  a  tough  skin,  and  is 
very  acid.  Houghton's  Seedling  is  not  so  gopd  a  bearer,  but  a  bet- 
tar  berry. 

F.  K.  Phoenix — It  bears  South  much  better  than  here.  A  good 
many  sell  one  for  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 

Galusha — The  Pale  Bed  has  an  erect  habit ;  the  Houghton  is 
very  straggling. 

fieeler,  of  Indianapolis— They  are  perfectly  distinct ;  the  shoots 
of  the  Pale  Red  are  longer.  Tl^e  Houghton  mildewed  with  us  the 
past  season ;  the  Pale  !Ked  did  not. 

Phoenix — Houghton's  is  the  freest  from  mildew  with  me. 

Bryant — ^The  past  season  has  been  no  criterion  to  iudge  by, 

Dovniing's  Seedling  was  recommended  for  general  trial 

—56 
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Oheebies. — ^In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  a  list  of  frnit  for 
the  Alton  District,  the  Early  Eichmond  Cherry  was  recommended. 
M.  L.  Dunlap  moved  that  tne  word  Kentish  he  adopted  in  place  of 
Early  Biohmond,  adopting  Downing  aa  the  ttanaard  in  oomeDr 
clature. 

Members  were  opposed  to  it,  beeanse  the  Society,  at  its  bit 
meeting,  had  adopted  the  name.  Early  Richmond,  and  it  is  ^ 
name  by  which  the  cherry  is  generally  known  in  the  West  Mr. 
Phoenix  was  opposed  to  the  cj^ge,  because  he  beliered  this  dieny 
should  be  the  type  of  a  family  of  its  own,  between  Morello  and 
Dnke,  and  that  we  should  tryand  build  up  a  class  of  early  and  Iste, 
and  call  the  doss  Kentish.  But  he  woula  not  change  the  name  of 
this  particular  one  firom  Early  Richmond  to  Kentish. 

A  committee,  oonsiatin^  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Warden  0.  R.  Orerman,  and 
F.  K.  Phoenix,  was  appomted  to  report  on  the  subject  Two  re- 
ports are  the  result — a  majority  and  a  mirority  report. 

Eajobitt  Rbpobt.— In  oonsvltliig  ov  mal  MrthorUj,  0.  Downing,  we  find  trerjWtf 
deeoriptioB  of  the  Bcrlif  Jiof,  from  whiok  there  might  be  aome  diSeiiltf  in  mikiBt  (Mt 
the  identitj  of  the  ranetj ;  bnt  we  haTe  collateral  teatimonT  in  the  quotatiooira 
Thompson  &  Lindlej,  and  m  its  Snrop<'  »n  synon  jms,  that  it  is  of  foreign  origin,  asd  « it 
has  been  long  cnliiTated  and  widely  disseminated  throngh  and  from  Yirginia,  we  mtf 
conclude  that  it  has  been  introdnoed  from  England,  perhaps  Tery  earlj. 

In  his  description  Downing  says :  "  it  is  not  of  much  Talne.**  This  sentence  wiD  btf» 
m  Tery  different  estimate  In  a  conntiy  where  the  best  cherries  may  be  snccMsfolly  gnm, 
from  that  which  it  will  possess  where  planters  are  less  fortunate.  Where  we  ctaaoigiov 
good  cherries,  this  varietr,  though  acEnow*edffed  to  be  indiibreot,  is  the  best  for  as. 

In  his  description  of  the  KtntM  or  Early  Richmond,  Downing  alao  giTcs  its  FNMh 
^nonym,  ManimoreMif  a  lopgu4  qveu4,  and  describes  it  as  baring  a  long  stem  (or  teil). 
'^an  inch  and  a  quarter  long  and  rather  stoit,"  while  the  .5My  Jfay  has  a  short  tfea. 
Of  the  color  he  says:  *'flne.  bright  red,  becoming  aomewbai  dark  when  folly  ripa" 
How,  the  cheny  we  caU  **JSwrl^  i^>''  *nd  which  we  believe  to  be  that  desoriMir 
Downing  under  that  name,  is  a  fine,  light  red,  or  as  he  says,  ''lirely  red,"  and,  iadeid,is 
we  know  of  our  cherry,  a  pale  red  In  many  oases.  The  Kentish  has  a  '<  rather  rich,  mU 
flaTor,"  according  to  our  author,  which  cannot  be  so  correctly  affirmed  of  the  Earfy  Vsr, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  a  raiher  thin  iniee.  Of  the  tree  Downing  says  the  Kif7 
Mar  U  '^rather  dwarfish"  in  its  habits,  while  to  the  Kentish  he  girea  the  diaraolar  of  t 
taller  tree. 

These  brief  remarks  are  offered  as  a  report  pvogreaa.  7onr  ooBMDittee  wonM  fniff 
that  it  be  not  now  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  Society,  bnt  that  it  be  put  npon  record  ftr 
the  consideration  of  the  members,  and  fbr  their  future  action,  after  they  may  have  had* 
opportunity  of  examining  thia  snbjeot  (or  themaelTea  and  Tertfrinc  the  data  ws  bin 
presented.  JNO.  A.  WAKDEB,  Cktimm 

0.  E.  OTBBMAN. 

MxKOBiTT  BfePOBT.— That  the  Mdority  Report»  aa  briefly  oonaidered  by  the  nndersigiBei 
aeems  to  contrayene  the  action  of  this  Societf  at  ita  laat  winter  meeting— ibersfcfs  ^ 
writer  is  compelled  to  dissent,  and  re-affirm  nia  adherence  to  the  ^owsexgresssdjyn 
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ORNAMENTAL  AND  TIMBER  TREES. 

Recommended  by  the  committee  for  the  Alton  district,  for  gen- 
eral cultivation: 

Evergreens:  Norway  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Austrian  Pine, 
American  Arbor  Vitse,  Siberian  Arbor  Vita,  Red  Cedar. 

Dedduoua  Ornamental:  Silver  Maple,  Sugar  or  Rock  Maple, 
White  Elm,  Oatalpa,  European  Mountain  Ash. 

For  Timber  and  Ornament :  Silver  Maple,  Black  and  White 
Wahiuts,  White  Willow. 


FAIR  OF  THE  ILL.  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

HBLD  nr  BETAV  BJLLL^  OBXOAOO,  8SFT,  8  TO  1>,  1899b 

The  exhibition,  in  all  its  departments,  except  garden  vegetables, 
exceeded  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  of  the  officers  or  mem- 
bers; reflecting  credit,  alike  upon  the  Prairie  State,  as  the  home  of 
Flora  and  Pomona,  the  memlSsrs  of  the  Society  for  their  enterprise 
and  skill  in  developing  die  horticultural  resources  of  the  State,  and 
the  officers  for  the  taste  displayed  in  the  general  plan  of  the  exhi- 
bition. The  Chicago  papers  ^ve  foil  reports  of  the  fidr,  bestowing 
high  encomiums  upon  the  Society.  We  nave  room  for  only  one  or 
two  quotations. — {Pub.  Qmi.) 

The  HoRTiouLTUBAii  Fair. — The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society,  at  Bryan  Hall,  during  the  past  week,  has 
been  a  complete  success,  so  fiu*  as  the  display  of  fruits,  flowers  and 
plants  is  concerned ;  but  the  attendance  lias  not  been  as  large  as 
this  splendid  exhibition  deserved.  No  exhibition  of  fruit  west  of 
the  mountains  (if  anywhere  on  this  continent)  has  equalled  this ; 
and  the  displav  of  plants,  shrubs  and  flowers  is  also  very  extensive 
in  variety,  and  many  of  the  varieties  exceeding  rare  and  beautiful. 

The  view  trom  the  gallery  into  the  body  of  the  HfiJl  presents 
one  of  the  finest  rural  scenes  ima^pnable.  The  whole  interior  is 
decked  with  evergreens,  hanging  m  graceful  festoons,  etc.  The 
stand  is  a  miniature  grove  of  evergreen  trees,  large  tropical  and 
rare  native  plants,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  rustic  seats  and 
cliairs,  with  an  arbor  in  the  background,  mantled  by  the  American 
flag.  A  circular  table,  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  Hall,  covered  with  boquets  of  flowers,  an  innumera- 
ble variety  of  dahlias,  roses,  verbenas,  etc.,  all  surrounding  that 
exquisitely  c6nceived  "Temple  of  Flora,"  designed  by  Louis  Pant- 
len.  In  the  very  extensive  collection  of  HL  M.  Thompson,  of 
Lake  Forest,  we  noticed  the  cocoa  nut,  cinnamon,  ginger,  tea,  cof- 
fee, saffo,  date,  banana,  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  India  rubber,  all- 
spice, Black  pepper,  lemon,  lime,  orange,  pine-apple  and  cotton 
plant— several  of  them  now  in  bearing.    Mr.  C.  JJ.  MoCagg,  of 
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Chicago,  exhibits  a  very  rare  collection,  embracinff  some  thirty  va- 
rieties of  plants  from  BrazU  and  the  "West  India  Islands.  The 
camia  inaica^  of  the  numerons  water  plants,  is  the  largest,  stand- 
ing some  eight  feet  in  hight.  The  Btanhapea  sigrina  (or  basket 
plant)  is  exceedingly  rare  and  fragrant,  and  has  a  sixteenth  flower- 
ing now  for  this  seasoft,  a  flag-shaped  blossom  of  brilliant  colorB 
and  delicate  tints. 

The  gallery  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  fimits,  em- 
bracing an  extensive  assortment  of  every  variety — some  of  each 
kind  being  immense  in  size,  and  others  of  very  superior  quality. 
As  before  stated,  this  is  one  of  the  grandest  exhibitions  of  fruit 
ever  held  in  this  country,  and  will  result  in  great  good,  from  the 
mutual  interchange  of  knowledge  and  experience  among  the  vari- 
ous fniit-growers ;  and  the  visible  proof  of  the  superior  character 
of  our  Prairie  State  for  fruit  growing,  will  inspire  others  to  embark 
in  horticulture. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  a  very  fair  representation  of 
the  agricultural  branch  m  the  shape  of  numerous  choice  samples 
of  vegetables,  seeds,  grain,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Society  deserves  the  success  it  is  enjoying,  and  we  hope 
and  beUeve  tliat  the  Annual  Fair  of  this  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  hereafter  stand  high  among  the  most  important  exhibitions  of 
the  kind  in  the  country. — Hailroad  Gazette. 

State  Hobticultural  Exhibftion. — The  most  sanguine  member 
•of  fhe  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  had  not  hoped  for  a  bet- 
ter display  of  fruits,  v^tables  and  flowers  than  is  now  to  be  seen 
at  Bryan  Hall,  in  this  city.  For  several  days  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhibition,  the  manafi:ers  were  apprehensive  that  the 
general  excitement  pervading  all  parts  of  the  country  would  pre- 
vent exhibitors  from  coming  forward  as  thev  would  were  our  na- 
tional affairs  in  a  different  condition.  They  have  been  most  hap- 
pily disappointed.  The  choicest  from  garden  and  orchard  and 
vineyard,  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  centre  of  Iowa,  are 
here.  The  exhibition  is  pronounced  by  every  one  to  be  much  the 
fir  est  ever  held  wcat  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  decided  success,  so  far 
as  the  matonaliB  concerned;  whether  it  will  result  in  a  pecuniary 
success  remains  to  be  seen.  For  this  it  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  city.  We  think  it  will,  but  it  is  too  soon 
(Wednesday  morning)  to  determine.  On  account  ot  the  great 
labor  necessary  to  decorate  so  large  a  hall,  and  the  few  who  gave 
their  aid  in  the  work,  the  esdiibition  was  not  opened  for  visitors  till 
ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  and  even  then  the  work  of  arranging  had 
but  just  begun.  Many  of  the  members  did  not  arrive  with  their 
stock  till  yesterday  morning,  and  some  not  even  till  to-day.  It 
was  a  busy  time  for  all  concerned,  but  the  arrangements,  as  they 
draw  toward  completion,  are  admirable,  and  show  much  skill  and 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  managers.         *        *        *        »        « 
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This  gathering  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  horticultural 
interests  of  the  W  est.  How  aelightful  a  fact  it  is  that  the  conflicts 
of  men  disturb  not  the  processes  of  nature.  The  seeds  germinate, 
the  trees  bud  and  blossom ;  the  grain  matures,  the  fruit  ripens ; 
earth  and  air  and  water  and  sunlight  and  warmth  vivify  the  same 
as  though  nations  had  forgotten  war,  and  peace  reigned  universal 
over  the  whole  world.  This  exhibition  in  the  Garden  Citj^  is  but  an 
index  of  the  capabilities  of  the  State  and  the  West,  where  mtelligent 
labor  and  cultivated  taste,  combined  with  the  natural  resources  of 
the  virgin  soil,  are  yet  to  make  our  country  unsurpassed  in  beauty 
and  loveliness. — Prairie  Farmer^  SepL  17m. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  1863, 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society 
assembled  on  the  15th  of  December,  1863,  at  Mercantile  Hall,  in 
the  city  of  Alton,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon. 
O.  W.  Minier. 

The  Recording  Secretaries  being  absent,  J.  E.  Starr,  of  Jersey 
connty,  was  appointed  Secretary  j?rt>  tern. 

The  President,  Q.  W.  Minier,  th^i  read  his 

AITNITAL  ADDRESS  : 

Your  Eighth  Annual  Convention  is  now  in  session.  The  HorticDltariBts  of  the  citjr  of 
Alton  hsve  invited  and  welcomed  yon  to  their  hospitalities.  Gratefhl  for  these  exhibi- 
tions of  kind  regard,  yon  will  enter  joor  annual  labors  with  renewed  energy,  feeline  thai 
yon  are  appreciated  and  that  you  are  not  toiling  in  vain.  Nothing  stimuUi^s  ^od  men 
to  virtuous  action  more  than  to  know  that  their  fellow  men  are  in  sympathy  with  them, 
and  are  grateful  for  their  exertions.  With  profound  reverence  and  gratitude,  we  all  re- 
member now  a  kind  and  merciful  Providence  has  blessed  the  Horticulturists  of  our  State 
the  past  year.  Gardens,  orchards  and  vineyards  have  yielded  a  more  than  bountiful 
«nppiy-  Our  beneficent  Creator  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  way  to  be  abundantlv  supplied 
with  all  necessary  and  luxurious  fruits.  He  has  led  us,  if  not  bv  a  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  fire  by  night,  by  eenial  showers  and  glowing  sunshine.  Here,  then,  in  the  ffood 
oit^  of  Alton,  ana  under  the  kind  Providence  of  our  Ood«  you  are  to  renew  those  liubors 
which  have  already  done  so  much  to  adorn  and  beautify  your  State. 

Much  has  already  been  done,  yet  our  work  is  but  just  begun.  A  more  complete  organ- 
ization of  our  labors  is  desirable.  Our  widely  extended  SUte,  or  rather  our  longitude, 
demands  that  three  divisions  be  made,  in  each  of  which  certain  fruits,  vegetables  and 
trees  need  to  be  specifically  recommended.  Northern,  Middle  and  Southern  It lirois  each 
is  a  district  in  Horticultural  practice,  and  must  be  so  regarded.  Trie,  some  trees,  fmits, 
4md  plants  are  common  to  ail  ^  but  in  order  to  carry  out  the  great  good  we  wish  to  ac- 
complish, each  must  have  its  boundary.  A  Committee  for  each  district  might  be  appointed 
to  make  out  lists  and  revise  them  annually,  for  the  benefit  of  these  respective  GMtricts, 
and  save  valuable  time  to  the  Society. 

Heretofore  our  Vice  Presidents  have  had  no  definite  labor  to  perform,  though  they 
have  shown  a  zeal  and  wilUngness  to  labor  when  called  npon,  which  convinces  us  that  they 
«re  ready  to  bear  their  parL  Could  we  not,  with  propriety,  require  from  each  a  brief 
report  of  the  fruit  and  fruit  trees  of  his  district,  and  charge  him  with  the  formation  of 
auxiliary  Societies,  in  the  counties  and  large  towns  f  I  would  also  most  respectfullv 
auggest  that  we  find  our  eld  members  one  by  one  called  away.  The  old  guard  is  oying  on. 
Should  we  not  seek  for  recruits?  Tour  late  Fair  at  the  beautiful  city  of  Bockford,  was  a 
success  long  to  be  remembered.  Not  merely  in  a  pecuniary  view,  nor  yet  in  the  almost 
boundless  and  costly  gathering  of  Horticultural  and  Floral  products  shut  in  the  better  sna- 
OQBS  of  a  general  public  appreciation  of  vour  labor.  The  people  of  Rockford  and  vicinity 
have  '*8hown  their  faith  by  their  works"  in  the  noble  art  of  Horticulture.  The  plan  and 
4B>rangements  of  Floral  Hall  and  other  parts  of  the  grounds  hare  been  the  sut^ect  of  so 
many  commendations,  that  they  need  no  repetition  here.  To  the  people  of  Rockford 
and  their  garden  belongs  all  the  honor.  In  the  midst  of  a  cruel,  causeless  and  unprecs- 
<dented  wicxed  rebellion,  the  absence  of  so  manv  of  our  dearest  firiends  and  co-lalH)rera, 
with  but  little  encouragement  from  our  great  thoroughfares,  you  have  accomplished  re- 
sults at  once  noble,  encouraging  and  grand.  Not  in  the  destruction  like  the  tornado  or 
the  battle-field,  but  like  the  dews  of  heaven  and  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  refreshing 
«iir  land,  and  warminj;  into  a  generous  life.    As  your  presiding  officer,  I  solicited  the 
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EzecQtiro  of  jonr  SUte  to  notice  you  in  his  last  annual  mesMige.  requesting,  him,  if  he 
ooald  not  recommend  a  grant  from  your  State  Treaaurr,  he  would  br  doing  ao,  gire  yo« 
an  extended  notice.  Perhaps  I  should  hare  added  that  many  of  bis  Legislators,  not 
knowing  the  definition  of  the  term  Horticulture,  might  need  a  glossary,  and  this  may 
hare  been  the  reason  why  we  were  not  noticed. 

No  part  of  your  transactions  and  labors  deserves  more  thanks  from  the  public  at  1mm 
than  tne  progress  made  through  your  agency  in  the  wide  diflf^ision  of  cultivated  fruits. 
In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  our  people  may  well  rejoice.  In  the  comfort  and  Inxury  of 
living,  without  fear  of  evil  eflfects,  nothing  can  compare  with  the  widely  diffused  and 
general,  or  rather  universal  use  of  esculent  vegetables  and  luscious  fruits. 

From  another  stand -point,  gentlemen,  yon  are  not  understood.  At  the  time  your  labors 
in  Horticulture  and  Pomology  commenced,  there  was  very  little  carrying  trade  in  frnita. 
Tour  railroads  did  little  or  nothing  in  this  commerce.  Now  their  reports  show  that  many 
thousands  of  bushels  are  annually  transported  by  railroads,  and  that  thousands  of  dollan 
find  their  way  to  the  ooffers  of  these  companiea,  which,  but  for  your  labors  would  naver 
have  been  the^e.  I  request  to  remark  here,  that  many  of  the  companies  have  failed  to 
•ee  the  benefit  ooetirring  to  them  through  your  efibrts,  or  at  least  have  failed,  by  coaii*- 
ous  regulations  to  acknowledge  the  debt. 

But  the  great  good,  gentlemen,  which  yoo  are  doing^  and  which  mnst  and  will  sttmnhBte 

Ku  to  new  and  persistent  efforts  in  the  noble  field  which  yon  have'  marked  ont  for  yoor 
>ors,  is  the  reaemptlon  of  the  million  from  the  semi-barbarism  in  which  they  labor,  to 
the  nobler  light  of  tne  cultivation  of  fruits,  the  adorning  of  house,  and  the  traioing  of 
flowers. 

I  insist  that  Horticulture  is  not  only  one  of  the  fine  arts,  but  the  noblest  of  them. 
While  the  pencil  of  the  artist  may  decorate  vonr  parlors,  and  the  chisel  of  the  soulntor 
make  the  marble  lUl  but  breathe,  it  is  the  noblest  business  of  the  Horticulturist  to  inioas 
a  true  and  exuberant  life  into  verdant  fields,  and  glolring  landscapes.  A  country  adorned 
with  gardens,  studded  with  clumps  and  belts  of  treen,  and  enriched  with  orchards,  must 
be,  not  merely  beautiful,  but  the  true  beauty  of  a  cultivated  taste^  combining  utility  vilfa 
loveliness. 

Such  a  country  must  be  not  only  desirable,  but  its  people  honored  on  Earth  and  blest  in 
neaven!  Who  doubts  that  our  country  may  be  made  to  surpass  this  picture  !  When 
Pomona  will  welcome  to  her  cornucopia,  and  Flora  entice  to  grottos  or  pure  pleasores 
and  pasturea  of  living  sreen,  and  almost  primeval  innocence  and  punty. 

With  such  a  work  before  us,  hopes  so  exalting,  and  aspirations  so  pure,  let  us  not  falter, 
bat  (quoting  with  all  reverence  the  Apostle's  language)  "Forgetting  the  things  that  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forward  to  the  taings  that  are  before,  let  us  press  toward  the  mark 
€or  the  prise  of  our  nigh  calling.*' 

The  Apiary  ahould  torm  a  pui  of  every  well  regulated  garden,  and  prosperous  home. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  as  President  of  your  Society,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  Ailantbus  silk  worm  of  China.  This  insect,  which  feeds  npon  tiie  leaves  of  Ail- 
anthus,  a  tree  heretofore  considered  worthleas  if  not  noxious,  spins  its  cocoons  in 
the  open  air,  and  produces  a  silk  more  durable  than  any  other.  It  has  recently  be«i 
introauced  into  France,  and  I  am  told  suocessfuDv  raised  in  our  own  country.  Let  this 
be  inquired  into,  and  if  worthy,  fostered  bv  our  Society.  While  we  cultivate  trees  and 
flowers,  let  us  have  thoae  insects,  bestowed  upon  us  bv  a  kind  Providence,  which  weave 
oar  robes  from  leaves,  and  extract  oar  sweets  from  llowers.~{5M  Beporf  of  CommXUt 


ESSAY  ON  THE  PEACH. 

By  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  of  Alton. 

It  may  be  considered  an  axiom  in  Horticoltare,  that  all  of  our 
cultivated  plants  do  best  in  a  soil  and  atmosphere  that  most  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  countries  erf  which  they  are  natives;  and  that 
any  great  removal  from  those  conditions,  will  require  some  diflfer- 
ence  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  true  that  the 
peach  will  exist  within  wide  limits  of  latitude,  that  in  almost  all 
sections  of  the  world,  where  the  severity  of  the  winters  do  not  kill 
the  trees,  or  wherever  the  cold  of  the  southern  winters  is  sufficient 
to  give  the  trees  a  period  of  rest,  the  peach  tree  will  grow.  There 
are  facts,  however,  in  vegetable  physiology  that  are  of  the  h^hest 
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importance  to  the  Hoi'tieultnrist.    To  leafn  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess in  the  prosecution  of  any  object  is  a  step  in  the  direct  path. 

Merely  empirical  efforts  add  nothing  to  the  general  store  of  know- 
ledge, when  many  conditions  are  combined,  and  it  can  be  of  no  per- 
manent value  to  be  able,  irom  actual  observation,  to  record  all  the 
changes  or  phenomena  of  a  seed  of  the  peach,  from  the  period  of 
its  germination  and  growth,  to  give  the  elements  that  enter  into  its 
structure,  or  to  be  able  to  state  with  accuracy,  the  several  ingredi- 
ents and  the  exact  proportions  of  each,  of  which  the  soil  is  com- 
posed— so  long  as  the  real  cause  of  the  action  is  unknown  or  un- 
explained, or  me  natural  structure  of  plants  is  disregarded.  Var 
rious  resxilts  are  produced  by  a  deviation  from  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  formation  of  vegetable  secretions.  Light  and  heat  are  the 
agents,  though  not  the  only  agents,  upon  which  all  plants  depend, 
and  as  heat  increases  or  decreases,  so  must  the  treatment  of  plants 
be  varied  to  suit  the  altered  conditions  to  which  we  would  subject 
them. 

Obigin. — The  peach  is  generally  considered  to  be  really  indige- 
nous only  to  parts  of  Persia  and  China,  and  from  the  former  coun- 
try to  have  been  early  introduced  into  Italy,  and  from  thence  to 
different  parts  of  Europe,  and  into  England  about  the  year  1550 ; 
and  from  thence  to  Spain  and  France,  and  by  the  colonists  into  the 
United  States.  But  whether  the  peach  is  really  indigenous,  only 
to  the  countries  first  named  is  a  question  we  consider  open  to  in- 
vestigation. It  was  noticed  by  Father  Hennepin,  who  was  the  first 
who  has  given  ns  a  description  of  the  regions  of  Louisiana  as  it 
then  was.  In  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  river  he  describes 
the  peach  trees  discovered  by  him  in  all  these  regions,  as  being  of 
great  size.  Father  Hennepin's  statements,  taken  in  connection  witJi 
recent  observations  of  the  Creole  or  native  sorts,  by  which  it  is 
known  that  the  trees  of  the  more  southern  portions  of  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  bloom  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than 
either  the  seedling  or  improved  varieties  of  the  North  when  re- 
moved to  these  States,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  those  sections  of 
ooimtry  may  justly  claim  the  peach  to  be  a  native  habitant  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Classifioation. — ^Botanists  regard  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  as 
only  dight  varieties  of  each  other,  differing  only  in  the  skin,  with 
a  perceptible  prussic  acid  flavor  in  the  Nectarine  not  contained  in 
the  former  fruit  Many  instances  are  recorded  of  both  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  growing  on  the  same  tree  and  branch  without  any  ar- 
tificial aid.  Horticulturists  are,  I  believe,  agreed  in  considering 
them  as  one  species  of  fruit,  which  they  have  arranged  in  four 
divisions,  viz :  1.  Peaches  whose  flesh  separates  freely  from  both 
akin  and  stone.  2.  The  Free-stone  smooth  Peaches,  or  Nectarines. 
8.  The  Cling-stone  Peach,  the  flesh  adhering  to  the  stone  and  skin. 
4.  The  Smooth-skinned  Peaches  or  Nectarmes,  the  flesh  adhering 
to  the  stone. 
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There  are  also  other  divifiions  neceeeary  to  be  onderetood  before 
any  certain  progress  can  be  made  in  identifying  varieties  of  the 

rich;  these  relate  to  the  leaves,  and  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
Trees  whose  leaves  are  crenated  or  sawed  to  a  moderate  depth, 
and  have  globular  glands  on  the  foot-stalk.  2.  Those  whose  leaves 
are  crenated  and  have  ear  or  kidney-shaped  glands.  S.  Thoee 
whose  leaves  are  deeply  sawed  or  tootlied,  and  are  without  glan^ 
on  or  near  the  foot  stalk. 

Let  the  horticultural  student  acquaint  himself  with  these  sev^eral 
characteristics,  and  then  divide  trees  into  sections,  the  one  having 
large  flowers,  the  other  small  flowers;  he  may  then  proceed  with 
the  examination  oi  fruits,  and  will,  with  tiie  aid  of  the  distinctiona 
named,  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  definite  results,  and  to  give  satis- 
factory reasons  why  this  or  that  variety  of  fruit  is  the  one  under 
consideration.  Without  a  correct  understanding  of  tJiese  natural 
divisions  of  the  peach,  but  little  knowledge  can  be  reached  in  the 
nomenclature  of  sorts. 

English  Modes  of  Cultubb. — ^To  the  English  is  due  much  that 
has  been  written  of  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  peach;  but 
perhaps  it  is  a  little  curious  that  we  should  have  adopted  so  many 
of  the  principles  of  our  trans-Atlantic  brethren  in  the  management 
cf  our  trees.  They  have  written  treatise  on  treatise  to  demonstrate 
the  course  pursued  in  Britain;  they  have  provided  us  with  books 
descriptive  of  their  modes  of  practice,  and  gardeners  to  reproduce 
in  our  soil  and  climate  what  they  have  learned  at  home.  How  pre- 
posterous it  would  be  to  introduce  their  modes  of  practice  into  this 
country  will  appear,  when  we  consider  that  out  of  all  the  known 
mecies  of  fruits,  only  strawberries  and  gooseberries  attain  perfec- 
tion in  their  climate,  and  that  all  other  fruits  require  specific  atten- 
tion to  secure  a  limited  degree  of  success.  In  England  where  the 
snn  can  but  seldom  show  a  disc  brighter  than  woiud  appear  to  the 
beholder  here  when  viewed  through  smoked  glass,  ana  wheve  the 
moisture  in  both  the  ground  and  atmosphere  is  in  excess,  a  cold- 
ness of  the  soil  exists,  the  effects  of  which  it  becomes  of  the  first 
importance  to  guard  against ;  hence  we  find  the  English  gardener 
reaucing  the  roots  of  aff  plants  to  one  type,  that  of  the  fibrous  root- 
ed, that  they  may  not  penetrate  to  so  great  a  depth,  as  to  be  below 
the  infiuence  of  the  warmth  imparted  to  the  soil  by  the  sun's  rays. 

Not  Adapted  to  Oub  Olimatb. — Here,  where  in  the  main  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  exceeds  in  warmth  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
we  have  followed  the  example  of  our  English  cousins,  and  receivea 
cor  trees  from  the  hands  of  tne  nurseryman  after  the  foreign  sample, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  we  have  ever  thought  best  to  inquire  inte 
how  many  natural  divisions  the  roots  of  trees  are  divided,  or  the 
reason  that  has  induced  the  English  to  disregard  those  divisions. 
How  few,  either  of  our  orchardists  or  nurserymen,  who  have  be- 
stowed much  thought  on  the  natural  requirements  of  the  peach 
tree,  or  fr   once  considered  the  nature  of  the  roots  with  which  they 
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have  to  deal.  They  commonly  suppose  that  trees  with  a  mass  of 
fibrons  roots,  are  such  as  are  best  suited  to  their  wants,  without  re- 
ODgnizing  the  fact  that  nature  has  made  the  roots  of  all  our  culti^ 
vtAed  trees  of  two  types,  viz :  the  one  with  tap  roots,  or  with  its 
mnn  root  extending  perpendicularly  downward  to  a  great  dejjth, 
those  portions  below  tlie  soil  very  much  resembling  the  branching 
of  a  tree  whose  main  stem  or  trunk  tapers  regularly  to  the  top, 
(this  model  or  type  is  called  deep  feeders  or  tap  rooted,  and  to  this 
^pe  the  peach  root  belongs,)  and  the  other  model  known  as  the 
fordculated  or  fibrous  rooted,  or  surface  feeders,  being  destitute  of 
the  main  or  tap  root,  and  dividing  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil^ 

No  models  could  be  devised  that  would  so  clearly  indicate  the 
requirements  of  the  two  classes  of  roots  as  those  described.  This 
dinerence  in  the  formation  of  roots  may  be  made  serviceable  to  the 
horticulturist  in  several  ways.  When  the  trees  of  both  types  are 
planted  near  each  other,  each  will  seek  as  mach  of  its  nourishment 
as  though  the  other  were  not  present.  The  deep  feeder  will  draw 
its  food  deep  down  in  the  soil;  the  other,  owin^  to  the  more  com- 
plete division  of  its  roots,  branching  laterally  just  below  the  soil, 
reaching  out  in  all  directions,  without  i>enetrating  to  any  great 
depth.  The  surface  will,  when  growing  vigorously,  destroy  all 
within  their  reach.  By  a  proper  mingling  of  the  two,  two  plants 
may  literally  be  said  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before.  Henoe 
it  is  in  bringing  forward  an  orchard  that  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  kind  of  roots  we  cultivate. 

For  example,  most  persons  wish  to  grow  some  crop  under  the 
trees  until  they  are  so  tar  advanced  as  to  take  possession  of  the  soil. 
Only  such  plants  as  are  ot  the  opposite  type  should  be  used.  Com 
and  potatoes  are  found  to  do  well  amone  peach  trees.  Com,  deri- 
ving all  its  food  near  the  surface,  is  of  all  things  considered  the  best 
crop  to  plant,  and  the  one  generally  employed.  It  would  be  far 
more  valuable  for  the  object  named  than  it  is,  but  for  the  practice 
so  universally  adopted,  ot  forcing  the  trees  to  become  surface  in- 
stead of  deep  feeders.  To  this  wholesale  mutilation  and  depriva- 
tion of  the  natural  structure  of  the  peach  tree  is  due  many  of  the 
£Edlures  and  diseases  now  so  common  in  this  country. 

This  tree,  by  nature  so  well  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil,  and 
so  admirably  fitted,  by  its  peculiar  stmcture,  to  draw  its  supp<>pt 
firom  a  depth  rarely  afiected  by  drouth,  has,  by  reason  of  beings 
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out  by  the  discussions.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  soil 
should  be  deep,  rich,  and  free  from  an  excess  of  moisture  to  aa 
great  a  depth  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  penetrate.  K  these 
conditions  cannot  be  secured,  better  not  plant  at  all ;  otherwise  the 
attempt  will  cost  more  than  the  fruit  will  be  worth.  No  peach 
tree  should  be  planted  in  ground  not  moved  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  three  feet ;  and  if  holes  are  dug  instead  of  loosening  the 
whole  ground,  they  should  be  dug  at  least  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  filled  with  ffood  soil ;  and  not  less  than  one  good  wagon  load 
at  manure  should  be  mixed  with  the  earth  of  six  or  seven  nolee  at 
the  time  of  filling  up. 

Planting.  — BLaving  your  trees  ready  and  the  bruised  ends  of 
the  roots  smoothed  on,  spread  out  the  roots  in  the  soil  where  they 
are  to  remain  in  as  natural  a  p^ition  as  possible ;  then  fill  in  the 
soil,  not  permitting  the  manm^e  to  come  in  contact  with  the  roots, 
pressing  the  soil  about  them  as  you  proceed,  until  the  excavation  is 
nlled  even  with  the  surrounding  surftice.  If  the  tree  has  been 
planted  in  a  hole,  the  earth  will  settle  with  the  tree  about  three  or 
four  inches.  If,  however,  your  planting  is  to  be  done  in  ground, 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  deeply  worked,  you  may  put  your 
tree  three  or  four  inches  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery. 

Since  it  is  true  that  our  chemists  agree  that  barn-yard  manure 
contains  all  that  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  fruit  tre€^  you 
may  make  as  liberal  a  use  of  it  as  either  your  convenience  or 
purse  will  allow,  and  that,  too,  without  troubling  yourself  a  great 
deal  alx>ut  the  specific  ingredients  so  much  needed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  healthy  trees. 

Pruning. — We  should  recollect  in  pruning  our  trees  that  to  the 
healthy  action  of  the  leaves  we  owe  much  of  our  success  in  fmit 
growing.  They  collect  through  the  medium  of  the  roots  and  at- 
mosphere all  those  ingredients  so  necessary  to  the  vital  welfare  of 
the  plants ;  the  crude  juices  which  are  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and 
all  tne  food  they  absorb  from  the  air,  in  them  undergo  that  chemi- 
cal change  from  which  the  structural  cells  are  formed.  Most  of 
the  improved  varieties  of  the  peach  have  larger  leaves  than  are 
produced  by  the  healthy  seedlings,  which  will  direct  your  attention 
to  the  tiact  that  as  they  must,  in  proportion  to  their  increased  siie, 
be  fewer  in  number,  they  must  be  carefully  cared  for.    If  the  tree 
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No  art  can  produce  the  sugar  and  certfdn  flavors  of  fruit  due  to 
the  agency  of  light  and  heat,  nor  can  it  impart  that  degree  of  health 
due  to  those  agents,  hence  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  no 
two  leaves  should  be  allowed  to  so  far  compete  for  light  as  to  lessen 
their  utmost  limits  of  growth. 

One  other  remark  and  I  am  done,  viz :  Were  I  called  on  to  de- 
scribe the  two  conditions  of  success  of  the  most  importance  in  the 
^owth  and  management  of  the  peach,  I  should  say,  first,  do  all 
m  your  power  to  restore  and  encourage  the  deep  rooting  of  your 
riants ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  pruning  of  the  trees  on  the  principle 
herein  described.  To  these  aad  continued  stirring  of  the  soil  dur- 
ing the  period  of  growth ;  the  judicious  thinning  of  the  fruit ;  the 
removal  of  borers,  etc.,  etc.  Other  conditions  being  favorable, 
your  success  will  be  certain. 

To  this  paper  I  have  added  the  varieties  of  the  peach  which  I 
would  select  for  orchard  culture.  They  are  named  m  the  order  of 
their  ripeninff:  1.  Serate  Early  Torlc.  2.  Haines'  Early  Red. 
8.  Large  Early  York  and  Omwford's  Early.  4.  Bergen's  i  ellow 
and  Old  Mixon  Free.  5.  Georee  the  Fourth  and  Crawford's  Late. 
6.  Late  Admirable  and  Columbia.    7.  Smock.    8.  Heath  Cling. 


The  President  presented  the  following  communication  of  Wnu 
H.  Van  Epps,  President  of  the  Illinois  iSate  Agricultural  Society : 

Iluitoui  Statb  Aobicultubal  Socivtt, 
PsBSiDBirT's  OmCB,  Dixon,  Illinois,  December  14,  186S. 
9.  W.  Minier,  JStg,,  Preeideni  lUinoie  State  HorUo^tUwral  Society : 

DiAB  Sib  :  It  is  thoaeht  bj  maoj  friends  that  the  meeiioff  of  the  Ezeoative  Board  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  Sprin^eld  on  the  5th  of  January  next  will  afford  a  fa- 
vorable occasion  for  the  expression  of  Tiews  and  the  discussion  of  plans  for  the  oreaoiza- 
tion  of  a  State  Agricultaral  College.  As  jou  are  aware,  mnch  has  already  been  done  in 
this  direction ;  yet  mnch  remains  to  be  done.  The  Gtoremor  is  already  in  possession  of 
the  scrip  for  480,000  acres  of  land,  being  the  amount  to  which  this  State  is  entitled,  so 
that  the  endowment  is  secnre.  It  will,  probably,  not  be  practicable  to  dispose  of  this 
•crip,  realize  the  fund  and  organize  the  institution  until  after  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  which  will  not  regularly  take  place  before  January,  1865,  unless  the  Supreme 
Court  should  decide  the  present  body  still  in  session;  and  if  so,  how  yiressinKthe  neces- 
sity that  early  deliberation  and  efficient  action  should  be  had  by  the  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure. In  the  mean  time,  should  not  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  great  cause  devote 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  work  of  maturing  a  plan,  upon  which,  when  the  time  shall 
arrive,  it  will  be  sate  and  easy  to  proceed  ?  Believing  that  your  opinion  and  suggestion 
will  materially  aid  those  having  cnarge  of  this  tahtabU  trust  in  arriving  at  correct  con- 
clusions in  this  matter.  I  therefore  hope  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  give  them  to  me  by 
letter,  or  that  you  will  be  present  at  tne  meeting  referred  to,  and  there  express  them. 
Should  there  also  be  a  delegated  industrial  convention  ft*om  the  various  countv  societies  of 
the  State,  held  at  Springfield  at  the  same  time,  as  has  been  urged  through  the  agricultu- 
ral press,  what  more  fitting  occasion  could  possibly  «ccur  to  obtain  an  intelligent  ex- 
pression upon  this  vital  educational  question,  as  well  as  to  give  efficient  direction  and  tone 
to  industrial  interests  and  wants  of  Illinois.  And  now  allow  me,  sir,  to  present  to  your- 
self, the  Executive  Board  and  Horticultural  fHends  who  will  be  in  session  at  Alton,  my 
sincere  regrets  that  my  engagements  are  such  as  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
with  yon  on  that  occasion,  and  enjoying  the  intellectual  feast  always  in  store  for  those  who 
attend  the  winter  meetings  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society.  Hoping  that  this 
iangthy  communication  may  be  considered  as  addressed  to  each  and  every  one  of  your 
worthy  co-laborers,  and  that  at  the  close  of  your  deliberations,  a  unanimous  resolve  to 
meet  at  Springfield  on  the  5th  of  January  next  will  prevail, 


I  remain,  sir,  very  sincerely,  jomrs. 


H.  VAN  BPPS. 
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ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  BLACKBERRY. 

Bj  N.  J.  Couuv,  of  8i  Loiiia»  Mo. 

But  little  attention  baa  been  paid  to  tbe  coltore  of  tbe  Black- 
berry till  within  a  few  years  past.  Some  few  individuals  had  taken 
the  common  plauts  from  the  woods,  and  planted  them  in  tlac^.ir 
gardens,  but  obtained  little  if  any  fruit  Tne  plants  would  make 
a  vigorous  growth  of  canes,  but  be  unproductive.  Such  has  been 
the  result  of  my  own  experiments  wita  them.  A  great  many  in- 
0tances  of  similar  results  nave  come  under  my  obe^ation.  My 
neighbor,  the  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  who  is  nearlv  as  able  a  box  U 
cnlturist  as  he  is  a  jurist  and  statesman,  and  who  loves  hortrciu- 
tare  with  an  untiring  devotion,  obtained  plants  from  the  wooos 
bearing  the  largest  fruit,  and  transplanted  tnem  to  his  garden,  and 
bestowed  caretul  culture  upon  them,  but  could  never  succeed  in 
getting  firuit 

A  great  many  horticulturists  even,  when  spoken  to  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Blackberry  culture,  will  tell  you  they  want  none  of  the  im- 
proved or  cultivated  kinds ;  that  they  can  go  the  woods  and  get 
plants  and  transplant  them  in  their  fruit  gardens,  and  they  wUl 
hear  fruit  which  will  surpass  the  New  Rochelle.  We  fear  thcBe 
gentlemen  are  mistaken.  We  believe  they  have  not  tried  the  ex- 
periment If  they  had  they  would  tell  a  diflFerent  tale.  There 
may  be  kinds  to  be  found  in  the  woods  which  will  surpass  those  in 
cultivation.  But  to  go  into  the  woods  and  take  up  the  plants  pio- 
miscuously,  or  to  take  up  the  plants  that  bear  the  best  fruit,  and 
expect  them  to  succeed  well  and  bear  profusely  in  the  open  field 
and  under  the  hand  of  culture,  is  to  expect  in  vain.  The  common 
varieties  growing  in  the  rich  leaf  mould  of  the  woods,  vrith  a  heavy 
mulching  of  leaves  covering  the  roots  and  keeping  the  soil  always 
moist,  and  growing  in  the  shade  of  forest  trees,  may  bear  profusdy 
under  these  favorable  circumstances.  But  how  different  is  th^ 
treatment  they  receive  when  planted  in  the  open  field,  subjected  to 
tlie  burning  sun  and  drying  air,  and  in  a  drying  soil,  without  a 
coat  ot  leaves  or  other  mulching  to  keep  it  cool  and  moist 

It  was  not  until  the  variety  now  known  as  the  New  RocheUe  was 
discovered  and  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Lawton,  that  Blackberry 
culture  was  prosecuted  with  anv  degree  of  success.  It  was  found 
that  this  variety,  among  its  other  excellent  qualities,  would  bear 
enormously  when  subjected  to  cultivation  like  other  fruits.  We 
consider  it  far  superior  to  any  variety  in  cultivation  that  we  aie 
acouainted  with. 

The  Dorchester  we  have  cultivated  and  have  given  it  a  thorough 
trial,  and  find  it  iax  inferior  in  size  of  fruit  and  in  productiveness  to 
the  New  Rochelle. 

Newman^s  Thomless  has  been  greatly  exalted  by  certain  inter- 
ested parties.  We  think  it  was  wrongly  named.  It  should  have 
beeoi  called  Newman's  Fruitless.    From  hundreds  of  plants  that 
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we  have  had  in  cultivation  for  five  years  past,  we  have  never  ob- 
tained a  pint  of  fimit  We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  greater  hnm- 
bug  in  the  frait  line  nnless  it  be  the  white  varieties  ol  the  Black- 
berry. "We  have  tried  the  Csjstal,  the  Albino,  and  two  or  three 
other  white  kinds,  that  have  been  highly  puffed,  and  they  are  almost 
fruitless.  Sometimes  we  do  get  a  few  berries,  but  as  a  dass  we 
condemn  them  entirely  and  decidedly. 

Soil. — ^The  Blackberry  (telights  in  a  rich,  rather  moist,  soil.  It 
would  be  almost  imposbible  to  get  a  soil  too  rich.  We  have  seen  a 
portion  of  a  blackberry  patch  receiving  the  wash  of  the  barnyard 
and  the  canes  grew  to  an  immense  size,  and  produced  the  largest 
berrifcs  we  have  ever  seen,  while  the  quantity  borne  was  almost  in- 
credible. 

Peeparation  of  the  Soil. — ^The  soil  should  be  deeply  plowed 
and  trench-plowed  in  the  felL  Bv  trench-plowing  the  soil  is  deep- 
ened and  a  portion  of  the  sub-soil  is  broug-^t  to  the  surface,  where 
it  is  wLy  ^^Bl  to  the  ameliorating  influences  of  the  fi*ost,  air  and 
sun.  In  F  bruary  or  March  the  ground  should  be  again  plowed 
and  the  sub-soil  or  lifting  plow  us^  which  breaks  up  the  sub-soil 
without  bringing  any  of  it  to  the  surface.  We  are  satisfied  from 
our  own  experiments  that  this  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  will 
be  amply  rewwded  by  the  increased  amount  of  fruit  produced. 

TncE  AND  Manneb  of  Plaih'ing. — The  best  jSeason  for  planting 
the  Blackberry  is  autumn,  if  the  soil  is  in  a  proper  condition.  The 
The  Blackberry  commences  growth  very  earlj  in  the  spring,  and 
if  disturbed  at  this  period  by  transplanting  is  very  liable  to  die. 
Kone  of  the  smaU  fruits  so  imperatively  demand  planting  in  the 
fall  or  very  early  in  the  spring.  If  the  plants  can  be  set  out  early 
in  March  or  in  the  first  opening  of  sprmg  it  will  answer.  But  if 
the  planting  is  delayed  it  will  be  at  a  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of 
theplants. 

The  plants  should  be  set  out  in  rows  eight  feet  apart,  and  the 

Elants  should  be  set  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Give  the  ground 
etween  the  rows  ^ood  deep  culture  the  &cet  season,  and  the  second 
keep  all  weeds  down,  not  working  deeply  between  the  rows. 
Strawberries  may  be  grown  between  the  rows  the  first  two  years  if 
preferred.  Let  the  plants  come  up  thicMy  in  the  rows,  but  cut  off 
with  a  hoe,  even  with  the  ground,  all  suckers  that  come  up  between 
the  rows,  treating  them  as  weeds.  The  plantd  coming  up  thickly 
in  the  rows  form  a  kind  of  hedge,  the  canes  mutuallv  sustaining 
one  another,  thus  rendering  stakes  and  trellisses  and  the  trouble  of 
tying  unnecessary.  We  have  practiced  this  system  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  those  who  have  seen  our  patch  in  fruit  say  the  yield  was 
enormous.  There  is  no  care  or  labor  required  in  training  by  thia 
method.  Those  who  go  to  the  expense  of  procuring  st&es  and 
setting  them,  and  then  tearing  their  fiesh  to  pieces  in  tying  up  the 
canes,  would  avoid  the  trouble  after  trying  the  plan  we  recommend. 
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pBumNo. — ^The  only  labor  reonired  bv  this  method  of  treating 
the  Blackberry  is  in  pruning.  This  Ib  aone  in  snmmer.  When 
the  plants  send  np  canes  four  or  five  feet  hipfa  go  over  the  patch 
with  a  com  knife  and  cnt  off  the  tops  of  all  the  canes  to  the  night 
of  about  four  feet  This  will  cause  them  to  throw  out  laterals  upon 
which  the  fruit  is  produced.  The  plantation  must  be  gone  over 
several  times  during  the  season  as  new  canes  are  rearing  themselves 
and  their  tops  must  be  cut  off  as  before  reconunended.  If  the 
laterals  get  too  rampant  and  in  the  way  as  they  will,  they  must  be 
shortened  in.  The  only  implement  required  for  this  work  is  a  com 
knife,  and  one  man  will  prune  several  acres  per  day  in  this  manner. 

1  would  particularly  recommend  that  after  the  plantation  is  es- 
tablished the  ground  between  the  rows  should  not  be  disturbed. 
It  will  break  the  roots  and  cause  an  inmiense  amount  of  suckers  to 
put  forth  and  greatly  weaken  and  lessen  the  productiveness  of  the 
bearing  canes.  The  best  plan  is  to  spread  a  heavy  mulching  of 
straw,  or,  what  is  better,  coarse  manure,  between  the  rows,  uius 
keeping  down  the  weeds,  rendering  the  soil  moist  and  enriching  it 
at  the  same  time. 


CULTIVATION  OF  FOREST  TREES  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

Bj  0.  B.  Qalusha,  of  LiiboD,  UL 

The  benefits  which  would  result  from  a  systematic  and  extensive 
culture  of  Forest  Trees  on  the  nude  prairies  of  our  State  are  so 
manifest  and  varied  that  even  an  enumeration  of  them  would  re- 
quire more  time  and  space  than  should  be  occupied  in  a  single 
essay. 

W  hile  much  has  been  written,  and  wisely  too,  of  the  beauty  such 
a  system  of  tree  planting  would  add  to  the  landscape,  and  many 
pictures  have  been  drawn  in  our  imaginations  of  these  wide  prai- 
ries thus  converted  into  one  great  and  beautiful  warden  wherein 
would  grow,  in  greatest  perfection,  every  variety  ot  trees,  cereals, 
fruits  and  flowers  which  the  richest  soil  in  the  world,  with  a  cli- 
mate thus  ameliorated,  would  produce — ^while  these  thoughts  and 
many  others  akin  to  them  arise  in  the  mind,  they  should  inspire  us 
to  renewed  diligence  in  our  efforts  to  approximate  toward  so  de- 
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to  a  consideration  of  the  pecuniary  compensation  resulting  from 
tlie  cultivatiuii  of  Forest  Trees  upon  the  prairies  of  Illinois. 

The  question  which  comes  home  to  every  prairie  farmer  is  "will 
it  paj  ifief  If  not,  is  it  my  duty  to  labor  in  this  direction  for  the 
l^netit  of  posterity  or  to  promote  the  ultimate  good  of  the  State?" 
I  will  examiue  these  questions  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  may  be, 
and  endeavor  to  show  hoio  tree  planting  should  be  conducted  to 
secure  a  compensation  to  the  planter  and  result  in  incalculdble  good 
to  posteritij.  The  planting  of  trees  in  belts  for  screens  or  protec- 
twn  will,  in  a  few  years^  compensate  for  cost,  while  those  planted 
tor  iitiiier^  for  building,  fencing,  and  various  other  purposes,  will, 
of  course,  require  many  years  of  patient  waiting  before  the  end  will 
Ijc  gained,  i  et  while  growing  for  this  purpose  they  will,  in  part,  re- 
juunerate  the  planter,  by  the  shelter  from  the  winds  which  tney 
will  afford.  1  will,  firstly,  make  some  approximate  estimates  of 
the  cost  and  compensation  of  timber  belts  lor  protection  only. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  to  secure  the  largest  benelits  from  such  protec- 
tion it  should  be  quite  general,  and  as  we  examine  this  subject  we 
shall  see  that  perhaps  no  legislation  would  secure  greater  pecuniary 
prosperity  to  the  State  than  a  law  which  would  require  every 
owner  and  cultivator  of  a  prairie  farm  to  plant  and  protect  at  least 
iirenty  rods  of  screen  annually,  until  all  the  subdivisions  of  the 
40,000  acres  of  prairie  land  in  our  State  were  thus  bordered.  Al- 
t/ioagh  isu<jh  a  uniform  system  may  not  prevail,  yet  every  man 
cultivating  his  farm  of  forty  acres  or  more  may  make  such  an  in- 
veslment  profitable,  even  should  his  neighbors  tail-  to  copy  his 
example. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  most  effectual  belts  for  protection,  viz : 
those  consisting  of  evergreen  trees.  The*  American  Arbor  vitfle  is 
^ne  of  the  most  available  trees  for  this  purpose,  bearing  transplant- 
ng  with  almost  perfect  safety,  flourishing  in  nearly  all  situations 
md  forming  by  its  compact  growth  an  almost  impenetrable  wind- 
)reak.  Good  transplanted  trees  of  this  variety,  two  feet  high,  can 
»e  procured  at  our  home  nurseries  at  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
The  ground  to  be  planted  should  be  prepared  by  trench-plowing  in 
Ue  fall  and  the  trees  planted  in  the  spring,  in  two  rows  ten  feet 
part,  with  the  trees  from  six  to  ten  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  placing 
lie    trees  in  the  second  row  opposite  the  spaces  in  the  first  row. 

KJ  V%  ^-kvt     Tv^y^ll     v^^4.«l-wl*ol-»/^/l     4-l-»y^'rr    ^»»-»II     rwnfi-x-rrr    ^rwrt^\\        rfr\r\A     rinlfl  <7Q+'l/%-»-»     r»V\i-kn4- 
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use  of  the  land  will  be  fully  returned  by  the  protection  they  ^ill 
afford  during  the  time.  We  thus  allow  twelve  years  from  the  time 
of  planting  for  its  development  into  an  effectual  screen,  gdthoogh 
the  growth  will  continue  tor  many  years  thereafter,  which  wiD,  of 
course,  enhance  its  value. 

The  Red  Cedar  is  also  a  very  desirable  variety,  costing  about 
the  same  price  and  requiring  the  same  treatment. 

The  liorway  Spruce  doubtless  combines  more  good  qualities 
than  any  other  tree  for  this  purpose.  It  costs  at  present  about 
twenty  dollars  per  hundred  for  trees  two  feet  high,  but  it  ^ows  to 
a  much  larger  tree  than  the  Arbor  vitae  or  Red  Cedar,  and  may  be 
planted  at  greater  distances.  Twelve  to  fifteen  feet  would  be  the 
proper  distance.  This  variety  bears  transplanting  safely,  gro\rs 
rapidly,  forming  a  perfect  pyramid  of  dense  foliage  one  hundred 
feet  high,  with  a  base  twenty-five  in  diameter.  As  it  retail  it? 
lively  color  during  the  entire  year,  a  belt  of  this  variety  presents  a 
most  beautiful  appearance.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  planted  at 
the  distance  named  the  lower  branches  will  interlock  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  base. 

The  White,  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pines  are  all  very  desirable 
trees  for  belts.  They  may  be  planted  at  still  greater  distances,  as 
they  form  broad,  majestic  forest  trees,  which  will  effectually  chect 
the  force  of  the  air  currents  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more. 
These  trees  are  not  transplanted  with  as  much  certainty  of  succeg? 
as  those  before  named,  though  by  adhering  to  the  following  direc- 
tions but  few  will  fail. 

In  transplanting  Evergreens  two  precautions  are  necessary  t«^ 
insure  success,  viz:  1st.  Take  them  up  with  care,  preserving  a? 
many  of  the  roots  as  possible.  2d.  Avoid  the  drying  of  the  root? 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  EiVQn  fifteen  minutes  in  a  dry  atmospherr 
would  prove  fatal  to  very  many  trees.  The  roots  should  be  pud- 
dled as  soon  as  taken  from  the  ground,  and  packed  away  in  moss 
or  damp  straw  until  wanted  for  planting,  wnich  should  be  done 
with  as  little  exposure  as  possible.  They  should  be  planted  in 
finely  pulverized,  damp  (not  wet)  soil,  spreading  out  the  roots  veil 
with  the  extremities  a  little  lower  than  tne  centre,  filling  all  the  in- 
terstices  and  pressing  the  earth  moderately  firm   above  them. 

Ti'paf-i^fl  in    fhiR  innrinAr   nnf.  niip.   frpp  in    fiftv  \rill  f^nil    fn  orrrwr      I 
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^thite  birches;  bine  atid  white  ash ;  Lombardy  poplar;  and  white 
and  black  walnuts.  The  willows  and  poplars  are  easily  raised  from, 
cuttings,  and  may  be  planted  quite  closely,  when  immediate  pro- 
tection is  desired.  The  others  require  from  tea  to  fifteen  feet,  ac^. 
cording  to  their  habits  of  growth. 

The  mode  of  cultivation,  already  given  is  proper  for  eil  these  vq* 
rieties,  excepting  that  with  the  most  rapid  growers  the  mulching 
may  be  dispensed  with,  I  regard  the  Wkite  Willow  as  the  most 
desirable  of  all  deciduous  trees  for  this  purpose.  The  cuttings  sel- 
dom fail  to  strike  and  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity,  forming 
straight,  symmetrical  tre^  of  large  ske  and  dense  growth ;  and  is 
the  most  teimcious  of  life  of  any  tree  within  nay  knowledge.  As 
our  prevailing  winds  and  those  most  disastrous  to  field  and  orchard 
crops,  blow  from  points  several  degrees  west  or  east  from  the  meri- 
dian, it  is  obvious  that  the  protecting  belts  should  extend  north 
and  south ;  and  for  convenience,  .as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ^ound 
will  admit,  along  the  liaes  of  eighty  acre  lots,  making  foiir  screens 
upon  each  section.  If  we  estimate  the  average  cost  of  deciduous 
trees  at  ten  cents  each,  all  other  expenses  at  five  cents  each,  it  will 
cost  $576  to  protect  a  section,  as  above,  with  belts  of  three  rows 
each. 

In  the  teachings  thus  fiur,  nothing  has  been  allowed  for  protect- 
ing the  voung  trees  from  injury  by  animals.  If  true  economy  were 
practical,  by  mctosing  eur  animals  instead  of  the  present  foolishly 
€3rtravagant  custom  of  fencing  in  our  crops  against  the  animals, 
this  expense  would  be  obviated.  But  since  this  practice  pre- 
vails, we  must  aUow  four  miles  of  fence  upon  each  section  for  this, 
purpose.  Fence  suitable  for  this  may  be  nmde  at  an  average  cost  of 
seventy  cents  per  rod ;  but  as  it  will  be  worth  nearly  half  pric^ 
when  no  longer  needed  for  this  purpose,  we  will  allow  forty  cents 
a  rod  for  such  a  fence,  making  $512  per  section.  The  entire  ex-, 
pense  of  the  four  belts  at  twelve  years  old  will  thus  be  $1,088.  We 
will  now  estimate  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  saving  upon  one  section 
i»  the  simple  item  of  grain  crops.  Supposing  half  the  land  to  be 
in  grain,  and  the  average  value  of  the  crops  to  be  only  ten  doUQ/r%, 
per  acre^  and  estimating  that  one-twentieth  part  only  of  the  crops 
18  saved  by  these  wind-breakers,  an  d  we  have  an  annual  net  profit  of 
$160,  All  who  have  devoted  much  thought  and  observation  in  this, 
direction,  will  agree  that  a  larger  proportion  than  one-twentieth 
would  thus  be  saved^  How  often  do  we  learm  of  one-tliird  or.  one- 
balf  the  crop  of  an  entire  township  or  county  being  blown  down 
and  destroyed  in  a  single  storm. 

Thus  we  find  that  tnese  screens,  will  pay  all  expenses  in  seven 
years,  or  when  at  the  end  of  nineteen  yearoi;  a^d  who  will  deny 
that  they  will  then  be  worth  twice  their  cost,  either  to  stand  for  th« 
same  purpose,  or  to  be  cut  down  and  devoted  to  other  uses.  But 
the  saving  in  the  grain  crop  is  not  the  only  profit  they  would  af- 
IbrdL    How  often  do  we  hear  the  remark  that  fruit  is  abundant  in. 
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and  adjoimng  tte  timberlands,  wtile  fnll  crops  are  very  rare  in  or- 
chards plantM  upon  the  open  prairies:  and  there  is  much  of  truth 
in  such  statements.  Indeed  there  can  oe  little  doubt  that  sudi  beltB 
M  thoee  described,  wouM  add  cne-third  to  our  fruit  crops.  They 
would,  alsOy  by  cheekii^  the  force  of  the  winds  in  winter  cause  a 
more  even  distribution  of  snow  orer  the  surface  of  the  ground,  thus 
protecting  and  preserving  fields  of  winter  wheat  a>d  very  many 
varieties  of  tender  plants.  Again,  would  not  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cattle  which  are  now  left  to  sBiver  in  the  cold  wintry 
blasts,  be  grateful  for  the  shelter  which  these  belts  afibrd  ?  to  say 
nothii^  of  the  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  owners,  in  the  saving  of  the 
large  amount  of  grain-fuel  requisite  to  counteract  in  part  the  chill- 
ing eifects  of  sucn  exposure. 

There  is  another  highly  important  result  which  would  follow  from 
the  general  system  of  tree  planting  first  hinted  at,  which,  although  in 
perfect  accordance  with  nature's  laws,  is  seldom  thought  of  in  this 
connection,  viz:  A  more  even  distribution  of  rain  over  the  surfiace; 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  every  person  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
laws  of  electricity  will  admit,  that  in  this  respect  alone,  such  an  en- 
teiwise  would  prove  a  profitable  one. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  this  subject  of  timber  belts  mainly 
as  checks  or  barriers  to  the  air  currents,  and  have  seen  the  im- 
mense profits  which  would  result  from  them;  we  may  still  add  ma- 
terially to  their  profits  by  planting  varieties  of  trees,  which  will 
subserve  other  purposes.  Thus  the  white  and  black  walnuts  will 
afford  you  the  luxury  of  their  fruit.  (These  varieties  should  be 
raised  from  the  nuts,  planted  where  desired  to  remain,  as  they  do 
not  bear  transplanting  well.)  Again,  by  planting  six  rows  of  white 
willows,  they  will  grow  in  ten  or  twelve  years  of  sufficient  size  for 
hewing  timber,  fence  posts,  rails,  fire  wood,  etc.;  and  by  judicious 
cutting  and  alternating  with  eadi  half  as  often  as  of  sufficient  size, 
a  constant  supply  of  timber  may  be  procured  from  them,  and  still 
preserve  three  rows  well  grown.  This  variety  grows  readily  fix)m 
the  stump,  so  that  a  succession  of  crops  may  be  taken  from  the 
same  roots.  The  Ash-leaf  Maple  {aoer  negundo^)  already  named 
as  a  valuable  tree  for  protection,  has  also  a  sap  rich  in  sacch«?rine 
matter,  and  from  which  excdlent  sugar  is  readily  made.  This 
tree  grows  very  rapidly,  even  more  so  than  the  white  maple, 
and  bears  transportation  without  the  loss  of  one  in  a  thousand^ 
and  is  adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  will  be  large  enough 
to  be  tapped  in  from  six  to  eight  years  iroja  transplanting. 
Experiments  made  by  many  of  our  most  reliable  citizens  fnlfy 
sustain  the  statements  which  I  laid  before  this  Society,  at  its 
meeting  last  winter,  relative  to  its  vdl'mble  properties  «w  «  sugar 
tree.  These  experiments  all  combine  in  proving*  that  the  sap  of 
this  tree  is  frdly  as  abundant  and  of  equal  sweetness  as  that 
of  hard  maple.  That  it  granulates  very  reaaily,  making  a  sugar  of 
excellent  quality,  similar  in  flavor  to  that  made  from  the  old  sugar 
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tree.  A  belt  of  these  trees  must  be  reffarded  as  one  of  the  most 
profitable  parts  of  a  prairie  &rm.  As  the  farmer  is  otherwise  com- 
paratively at  leisure  during  the  season  of  sugar  making,  he  may 
manufacture  and  stow  up  a  year's  supply  witliout  neglecting  any  of 
bis  ordinary  farm  labors.     As  this  tree  is  destined  to  be  largely 

Slanted  for  these  combined  purposes,  I  will  give  in  a  few  words  the 
etails  of  its  propagation.  Like  the  white  and  blue  ash  it  ripens  its 
seeds  with  the  first  frosts  of  autumn.  They  do  not  drop,  but  should 
be  gathered  from  the  tree  soon  after  the  foliage  is  destroyed,  and 
may  be  sown  at  once,  or  stored  in  small  bags  or  boxes  in  the  cellar 
until  abmit  the  first  of  March,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  boxes 
or  barrels  in  tliin  layers,  alternated  with  layers  of  damp  moss,  old 
«awdust  or  earth.  They  will  ^adually  swell  and  should  be  sown 
^as  soon  as  any  <jf  them  show  sprouts.  Sow  in  naiTOW  drills  quite 
thickly,  a»d  transplant  at  one  year  into  nursery  rows;  after  two 
jears'  cultivation  in  the  aursery  row«  the  trees  will  be  six  feet  high 
and  ready  for  the  belt  or  orchard.  When  these  trees  are  p»hinted 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  sugar  noaking,  they  should  be  set  in  the 
form  of  an  orchard,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
the  same  ground  may  be  planted  with  c^m  for  two  years,  arrang- 
ing the  rows  of  com  in  line  with  the  rows  of  trees,  so  that  each  tree 
will  occupy  the  position  and  stand  in  plaoe  of  a  hill  of  corn. 

We  will  lastly  consider  thecost  and  remuneration  of  raising  timr 
her  in  groves  for  the  purpose  of  building,  fencing  and  fuel,  selecting 
a  tree  ae  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  which,  while  it  is  the  most 
cheaply  grown,  is  alio  susceptible,  perhaps,  of  being  used  for  as 
great  a  variety  ofpurposee  as  any  one  tree  within  our  knowledge, 
viz:  the  Wldte   WUlaw. 

We  will  briefly  caake  an  Approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
fence  posts  of  this  variety.  Land  for  this  purpose  can  be  pur- 
ohased  at  an  average  price  of  ten  <iollaBS  per  acre.  The  interest  nt 
ten  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  eighty  acres  mil  be  $80  per  year- 
The  expense  ot  fencing  tlie  same  apon  two  sides,  at  $1  per  rod, 
$249.  Breaking  and  harrowii^,  at  $o  per  acre,  $400.  Rtty  thou- 
sand cuttings  (allowing  some  for  waste)  making  fcmr  to  the  square 
rod,  or  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  at  $4  per  thousand,  $208.  For 
planting,  $80.  For  filling  vacancies,  $50.  Cultivation  for  four 
years,  $800.  Interest  on  -expenses,  aside  from  the  use  of  the  land, 
through  the  twelfth  year,  say,  (without  a  definite  estimate)  $1,170. 
This  gives  the  entire  cost  of  eighty  acres  of  trees,  ei^ht  feet  apart, 
twelve  years  old,  at  $3,044.  At  this  age  the  trees  will  make  eight 
posts  each,  deducting  1,200  for  missing  trees,  and  we  have  50,000 
trees,  making  400,000  posts.  The  expenses  of  cutting  and  split- 
fing  will  be  met  in  the  value  of  tops  for  fuel;  but  for  safety  we  will 
add  $1,000  for  the  balance  of  expenses  in  cuttii^,  making  the  en- 
tire cost,  at  liberal  estinmtes,  of  the  400,000  at  $4,044  or  a  frac- 
tion more  than  one  cent  each.  As  before  remarked,  the  next  crop 
would  grow  from  the  stump  without  expense  .and  in  a  shorter  time. 
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Astomsfiing  as  these  results  may  seem  to  many,  yet  no  one  wfc# 
knows  the  habits  and  value  of  this  tree  will  consider  these  esti- 
mates of  profits  as  in  the  least  exaggerated,  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  amount  allowed  in  the  last  estimate  for  cnltivation  may  be  en- 
tirely saved,  during  the  first  two  years,  by  j^anting  com  among 
the  trees,  as  described  for  sugar  orchards.  The  rows  being  eight 
feet  apart,  would  admit  of  a  team  passing  through  to  carry  out  the 
shocks  of  com.  We  might,  in  the  same  manner,  estimate  the  ex- 
penses and  returns  of  such  groves  of  timber  when  used  for  other 
purposes.  Thus,  allowing  only  half  the  above  number  of  trees  te 
«tand  upoH  the  ^ound,  at  fifteen  years  from  planting,  they  would 
furnish  newing  timber  standing  at  eight  noiHs  per  running  foot,  or 
lumber  sawed  and  delivered  on  the  ground  at  less  than  six  dollars 
per  1,000  feet.  But  I  will  not  tax  your  patience  by  making  far- 
ther estimates.  Those  already  given  are  the  result  of  dose  obser- 
vation and  inquiry  of  the  habits  and  uses  of  the  various  trees  mei>- 
tioned,  with  an  experience  of  about  twelve  years  in  the  cultivation 
of  most  of  the  varieties.  I  invite  a  eandid  examination  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  subjects  presented,  in  fall  confidence  that  such  an  inves- 
tigation will  induce  anyone  who  is  the  owner  ©f  a  prairie  ferm  to 
increase  his  diligence  in  planting  trees  for  permanent  groves  and 
belts.  Let  us,  who  are  members  of  this  Denevolent  association, 
encourage  this  important  enterprise  by  keeping  its  advantages  as 
much  as  possible  before  the  minds  of  the  peopfe.  Let  those  of  us 
who  are  engaged  in  the  nursery  cultivation*  of  trees  suitable  for 
these  purposes,  furnish  them  to  the  planter  at  feir,  remunerating 
prices,  rather  than  dispose  of  them  at  wholesale  to  speculators, 
who,  by  demanding  exorbitant  prices,  would  deter  many  of  the 
most  worthy  and  enterprising  cultivators  of  tliese  prairies  from  pur- 
chasing at  all.  One  of  the  happiest  results  of  this  terrible  war 
throu^  which  we  are  now  passing  is,  and  will  be,  to  increase  in 
the  breast  of  every  tr«e-heairted  man  a  real  love  for  his  country, 
causing  him  to  identity  his  personal  mteiests  with  those  of  his 
State  and  nation,  and  to  regard  every  enterprise  which  is  calculated 
to  pron»K)te  the  'pi'OsperitT,  boA  present  and  fttturej  ef  the  whole 
people,  as  his  own  individual  work.  Let  us  as  a  society  foster  this 
large-hearted  benevolence,  and  endeavor  to  direct  it  into  such 
channels  as  will  secure  the  largest  prosperity  ta  the  beloved  State. 


THE  BOX  ELDER— AS  A  SUGAR  TREE. 
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ed  sugar,  I  now  present  to  you  my  doings  in  the  premises,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  I  have  gained  from  inteUigent  reli- 
able persons  in  regard  to  its  saccharine  quahties. 

I.  Hindered  by  circumstances  that  I  could  not  control,  I  was 
not  able  to  commence  operations  until  the  22d  of  March,  when  the 
sugar  season  was  well  nigh  past.  The  flow  of  sap  was  abundant, 
and  of  similar  quality  to  that  of  the  sugar  maple.  Whether  the 
saccharine  qualities  of  the  sap  varied  according  to  the  earlier  or 
later  period  m  which  it  is  drawn,  I  could  not  verify  ;  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  albumen  in  the  sap,  with  the  large  proportion  of  lime 
held  in-  solution,  indicates  that  it  is  subject  to  tne  same  laws  that 
affect  the  sugar  maple. 

II.  Evaporation  produced  a  molasses  and  sugar  in  every  respect 
in  taste  and  appearance,  like  the  sugar  maple.     The  quantity  and 
quality,  comparing,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  without  varied  and  ex- 
tensive trials,  were  exactly  with  the  product  of  the  maple  under  * 
similar  circumstances. 

From  information  derived  from  intelligent  persons,  having  some 
knowledge  of  its  adaptability  to  produce  su^ar,  (their  knowledge 
was  from  its  common  use  for  that  purpose  m  different  States,)  it 
would  seem  that  its  sap  is  hardly  equal  in  richness  of  saccharine 
matter  to  that  of  the  maple,  but  that  the  sugar  made  from  it  is  equal  . 
in  every  respect. 

From  the  limited  experiment  I  made,  and  the  inforjpiation  I  have 
obtained  from  various  sources,  I  cannot  hesitate  expressing  the 
conviction  that  its  value,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  wilTsoon 
commend  it  to  very  general  favor  in  our  prairie  State.  The  ease 
and  facility  with  which  it  may  be  propagated  from  seed,  will  render 
it  cheap.  Its  vigor  of  growth,  cleanly  habit  and  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  the  soil  of  the  prairie,  fit  it  most  admirably  for  those  shel- 
tering wind  breaks  that  our  farms  now  call  for. 

As  the  State  Horticultural  Society  is  fast  becoming  good  author- 
ity, on  many  subjects  connected  with  social  and  domestic  economy 
of  the  good  people  of  Illinois,  I  respectfully  suggest  as  subjects  for 
further  inquiry  by  your  worthy  body,  that  each  one  to  whom  these 
presents  comes,  constitute  himself  a  committee  to  ascertain,  by  ex- 
periment, the  relative  value  of  the  product  of  sugar  in  quanti^ 
and  quality,  from  the  Box  Elder,  compared  with  sugar  maple,  is 
there  any  difference  in  any  respect  in  the  product  of  the  pistillate 
and  staminate  plants  of  the  Box  Elder  ?  How  long  will  it  require 
it  to  attain  the  diameter  of  one  foot,  where  it  has  the  advantage  of 
good  prairie  soil  to  grow  in  ?  In  short,  let  each  look  up  clearly 
ascei-tained  points  that  should  go  to  make  up  a  judgment  of  its 
value  as  an  economical  resource  for  one  of  the  Itcxunoics  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

These  points  will  be  called  for  and  deemed  important  at  coming 
meetings  of  our  society,  preparative  to  a  public  expression  of  opin- 
ion,   Snould  each  one  be  diligent,  according  to  nis  opportunity, 
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such  facts  can  be  gathered  up  as  will  besufBcient  data  for  our  re^- 
lar  action,  in  either  approving  and  recommending  it  to  the  public, 
or  in  deciding  that  it  is  unworthy  of  any  special  regard. 

The  nurserymen,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  doubtless  see  to  it  that 
immediate  measures  be  taken  to  have  such  supply  on  hand  as  when 
the  demand  comes,  our  honest  farmers  can  get  a  supply  without 
having  their  sugar  made  bitter  by  tasting  the  price  of  the  willow, 
as  a  premium  for  their  indulgence. 

[xSuttall  in  his  part  of  the  Sylva  Americana,  notes  the  fact  of 
this  being  a  sugar  tree,  but  pronounces  it  inferior  to  the  sugar  roa- 
pie.] 


AMERICAN  WINES. 

By  Gbobqb  Hosmaxx,  of  Uermttnn,  Missouri. 
Mr,  PriHdent  and  GentUmtn  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Soci*ty  : 

You  have  invited  me  here,  a  stranger,  to  read  to  you  an  essay  on 
American  Wines,  and  I  must  say  have,  I  am  afraid,  sorely  mista- 
ken the  man  when  you  invited  me  to  give  you  information  on  that 
subject,  as  I  am  no  wine  connoisseur:  I  am  wholly  unable  to  dis- 
sect a  wine  if  set  before  me;  to  point  out  its  peculiar  excellencies 
and  its  defects.  1  can  only  say,  when  I  find  and  taste  crood  wine, 
that  I  like  it,  and  when  I  taste  a  poor  article,  I  do  not.  Truly,  were 
the  theme  not  so  inspiring,  I  would  not  undertake  it  all.  But  who 
can  think  of  wine — the  pure  juice  of  the  grai>e — nota  hene^  good 
wine — without  feeling  in  some  degree  elevated;  and  thus  I  will 
trust  to  the  subject  to  do  itsell  justice,  with  what  little  experience  I 
may  have  to  back  it  up. 

First,  I  am  told  I  «m  to  say  something  about  good  wine  making. 
This  is  a  very  simple  process;  but  to  make  good  wine,  you  need, 
1st.  Well  ri}>ened  grapes.  2d.  Good,  clean  vessels  and  casks. 
3d.  Careful  hands  to  gather  and  press  the  grapes.  4th.  A  good 
cellar  to  keep  the  wine.     I  will  say  a  few  words  upon  each  of  them. 

First,  It  is  essential  that  the  grapes,  to  make  the  wine,  should 
be  well  ripened.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  are  well  colored.  But 
after  coloring,  they  should  hang  tour  to  six  weeks  longer,  until  some 
of  the  berries  begin  to  shrivel  on  the  vines.  This  is  essential  to  make 
the  wine  of  good  body,  and  give  it  that  delicate  flavor  and  aroma, 
which  connoisseurs  designate  by  the  name  of ''bouquet." 

Second,  Good,  clean  ves?els  and  casks.  We  may  as  well  here 
include  the  wine-press  and  its  apparatus  also,  as  shears  or  knives 
for  cutting  the  grapes ;  in  short,  all  the  tools,  which  are  called  vint- 
ner's utensils.  They  consist  of,  1st.  Good,  clean  tin  or  wooden 
pails.  2d.  A  vat  to  carry  the  grapes  to  the  press,  high  and  flat  on 
one  side,  which  is  carried  on  the  back  by  two  leather  straps  going 
over  the  shoulders,  wide  at  the  upper  end  and  narrow  at  the  bot- 
tom.    3d.  A  large  and  wide  vat  or  tub,  called  the  fermenting  vat, 
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say  seven  feet  wide  by  three  feet  bigb,  with  a  faucet  on  one  side 
near  the  bottom  to  draw  off  the  must.  4th.  A  mill  to  mash  the 
grapes.  5th.  The  press.  These  two  can  be  bought  of  a  very  con- 
venient size  and  iorm,  manufactured  by  Gaiss  &  Brosius,  Belle- 
ville, Illinois,  at  about  $70,  which  are  very  handy,  and  unless  a 
very  largo  quantity  is  to  be  pressed,  will  answer  every  purpose. 
5th.  Casks  of  sufficient  number  and  size  to  suit  the  quantity  of 
wine  to  be  made.  The  most  convenient  size  is  from  150  to  250 
gallons  each,  as  they  will  not  occupy  as  much  room  as  smaller  ones, 
and  are  yet  small  enough  to  be  handled  with  ease.  They  should 
have  a  so-called  door  at  one  end,  to  facilitate  cleaning.  If  now 
casks  cannot  be  had,  those  in  which  Rhenish  wine  has  been  kejjt, 
Malaga  casks  or  brandy  pipes,  will  also  do,  but  they  should  be  in 
good  condition,  not  sourecl  or  spoiled  by  lying  around  empty.  New 
casks  should  be  scalded  with  boiling  water,  before  the  must  is  put 
into  them. 

Third.  Only  careful  hands  should  be  employed  to  gather  the 
grapes.  This  is  very  important,  as  all  imperfectly  ripened  berries, 
as  well  as  all  decayed  and  dry  ones  should  be  carefully  picked  out. 
The  half  ripe  berries  may  be  put  into  a  separate  vessel,  to  make 
an  inferior  wine.  This  is  generally  done  wliile  cutting  the  bunches, 
when  all  berries  which  are  not  perfectly  ripe  and  sound  are  picked 
out  by  hand.  They  are  then  carried  to  the  mill,  which  is  generally 
set  above  the  fermenting  tub,  on  a  frame,  and  run  through  the  roll* 
ers  into  the  tub,  where  they  remain  until  pressed,  say,  in  ordinary 
weather,  about  twenty-four  hours.  It  left  longer,  they  will  make  a 
darker  colored,  more  astringent  wine,  which  is  not  so  pleasant  to 
drink  atlirst,  but  will  keep  longer  and  improve  by  age;  if  pressed 
immediately,  they  will  make  a  lighter  colored  wine,  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  drink  the  first  year,  but  will  not  keep  as  well.  Before 
pressing,  draw  off  the  must  from  the  fermenting  tub,  which  can  be 
tilled  into  the  casks  at  once,  and  press  the  remainder.  Some  keep 
the  two  separate,  but  I  think  they  are  better  if  mixed,  as  one  im- 
proves the  other. 

Fourth,  The  wine  cellar.  This  is  very  important,  as  without  a 
good  cellar,  you  cannot  expect  to  keep  your  wine.  It  should  be 
dry — enough  below  the  ground  to  keep  an  even  temperature  in 
summer  and  winter.  It  is  generally  made  in  the  north  side  of  a  hill, 
and  arched  over,  say  twelve  feet  deep,  so  that  the  door  is  even  \\\\X\ 
the  ground,  with  abundant  ventilation,  to  keep  it  dry.  The  casks 
are  laid  on  wooden  frames,  leaving  abundant  room  to  get  between 
the  two  rows,  and  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  They  are 
then  tilled  with  the  must,  some  preferring  the  under  termentation, 
that  is,  not  filling  tlie  casks  quite  full,  so  that  when  the  must  fer- 
ments everything  will  remain  in  the  casks;  others  preferring  fer- 
mentation above^  i,  e,^  fiUing  the  casks  full,  so  that  the  ^kins,  etc., 
which  may  yet  be  in  the  must,  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  bung  hole 
by  the  fermentation.    Both  methods  have  their  advantages,  but  I 
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prefer  the  latter,  with  a  very  simple  contrivance  to  exclude  the  air. 
This  consists  of  a  tin  tube,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  double  elbow,  of 
which  one  end  fits  tightly  in  the  bung  hole,  and  the  other  into  ^ 
dish  of  water,  to  be  set  on  one  end  of  the  cask,  through  which  the 
gas  escapes. 

The  wine  then  remains  in  the  casks  until  fermentation  is  over, 
when  the  bung  is  closed  tightly,  and  it  is  left  until  perfectly  clear, 
when  it  may  be  racked  off  into  other  casks.  This  should  be  done 
in  February  or  January.  Rack  it  off  into  good,  clean  casks,  taking 
good  care  to  thoroughly  scour  the  casks  in  which  the  must  has  fer- 
mented, as  the  lees  of  the  wine  are  very  slimy,  and  must  be  care- 
fully scrubbed  off.  A  second  fermentation  will  ensue  in  May  or 
June,  after  which  the  wine  should  be  racked  again,  and  it  is  Uien 
fit  to  bottle  or  remain  in  the  casks. 

This  is  the  simple  process  of  wine  making.  But  now  the  wine  is 
made,  we  come  to  the  testing,  tasting,  classifying.  And  this, 
gentlemen,  although  a  very  agreeable  task,  is  yet  a  difficult  one, 
and  takes  a  man  much  more  scientifically  learned  than  your  humble 
servant.  As,  however,  you  have  imposed  the  task  upon  me,  I  must 
even  try,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  to  get  through  with  it,  and 
trust  somewhat  to  impudence,  but  more  so  to  the  inspiring  natiu^ 
of  the  subject.  I  will  divide  our  native  wines  into  three  classes. 
First,  dark  red  wines.  Second,  light  colored  wines,  or  grade  red. 
Third,  white  wines. 

Class  One,  No.  1. — NortorCn  Virginia — This,  I  think,  justly 
takes  tlie  lead  among  American  wines,  at  least  among  those  of  its 
class.  Specific  gravity  of  the  must,  generally  from  95  to  105;  of 
dark  color,  resembling  Burgundy,  somewhat  astringent,  of  great 
body,  and  improves  with  age ;  not  hard  to  take,  if  we  believe  the 
majority  of  those  who  try  it,  and,  if  we  believe  the  doctors,  of  great 
value  as  a  medicine.     Price,  generally  $2  60  to  $3  per  gallon* 

No.  2. — Cape^  or  Schuylkill  MuacadeU — ^This,  I  am  told,  also, 
makes  a  heavy  dark  red  wine,  and  has  often  been  praised  by  our 
Cincinnati  friends.  I  have  never  tasted  it,  therefore  cannot  say 
much  about  it. 

No.  3.  Oynthianay  or  Bed  River — Closely  resembles  Norton's 
Virginia.  Specific  gravity  of  the  must  about  the  same.  Wine 
not  quite  so  dark,  but  of  great  body  and  fine  flavor.  Not  much 
tried  yet. 

No.  4.  -4ri<zn«(W— Closely  resembles  the  foregoing ;  not  mudi 
tried,  but  will  make  a  superior  wine. 
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-  Hie  Ozark  varieties,  introduced  by  Mr.  Frederict  Miiench,  will 
also  make  a  fair  claret  wine,  but  the  grapes  are  too  dry,  therefore 
do  not  produce  much. 

Class  No.  2 — Lioht  Colored  Wines — Includes  those  whose 
color  depends  much  on  fermentation  on  the  skins,  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  changed  from  yellow  to  brilliant  red. 

No.  1.  Detaware — Specific  gravity  of  must,  90  to  100.  Makes 
a  wine  of  great  body,  strong  flavor,  and  but  httle  acidity ;  too  little, 
periiaps,  to  please  European  palates,  but  perhaps  all  the  more  ac- 
ceptable to  Americans. 

No.  2.  Oimmngham — Specific  gravity  of  must,  95  to  106.  Makes 
a  strong,  very  delicate  wine,  which  often  remains  sweet  after  fer- 
mentation, and  will,  I  think,  command  almost  any  price  in  market, 
if  made  in  suflBcient  quantities.  Pleases  my  taste  better  than  the 
Delaware. 

No.  3.  Herhemoni — Specific  gravity  of  must,  85  to  95.  A  deli- 
cate wine,  of  a  good  deal  of  body,  and  aromatic,  spicy  taste,  has 
often  been  compared  to  Madeira.  It  also  makes  a  fine  wine  if 
mixed  with  Norton^s  Virginia.  Price  of  wine  ^1  75  to  $2  00  per 
gallon. 

No.  4.  Catawba — ^This  is  so  well  known  that  it  hardly  needs  de- 
scription. Specific  gravity  of  must  varies  from  75  to  95,  according 
to  season.  Makes  a  gooa  still  wine,  resembling  Hock,  but  witn 
strong  native  flavor,  and  a  good  deal  of  astringency.  Price  %\  25 
to  %\  85. 

No.  5.  Concord. — Specific  gravity  of  must,  7^  to  90.  Avery 
agreeable  light  wine,  with  a  peculiar  almond  flavor,  and  a  brilliant 
color.  Will  become  very  popular  when  better  known,  and  makes 
also  a  very  fine  wine,  if  mixed  with  Norton's  Virginia. 

No.  6.  Diana — Said  to  make  very  fine  wine.  I  have  never 
tried  it. 

No.  7.  Brown — ^Makes  a  grade  red,  light,  but  pleasant  wine. 
No.  8.  Louisiana — Specific  gravity  of  must,  95  to  105.     Makes 
an  excellent  pale  red  wme,  one  of  the  best  of  this  class,  very  heavy, 
-with  delightful  aroma. 

No.  9.  EuLander — Said  to  make  a  very  fine  wine,  resembling 
Hock. 

No.  10.  Lenoir — Specific  gravity  of  must,  95  to  105.     A  to^? 
brflliant  red  wine,  of  ^eat  body  and  Madeira  flavor. 
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Here  we  have  a  list  of  eighteen  varieties,  which  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  may  be  classed  as  fair^  g(iod^  and  very  good. 
Truly  a  glorious  beginning  for  the  short  time,  during  which  ^rape 
growing  has  been  lollowed  in  this  country,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
assert  too  much,  in  saying  that  this  country  will,  after  the  spmce  of 
fifty  years,  produce  more  and  better  wines  generally,  tlian  the 
whole  European  continent.  Our  wines  comprise  already  nearly  all 
classes,  from  the  white  wines,  with  delicate  bouquet,  to  the  heavy 
claret  and  port ;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  also  the  true  sweet 
or  Liquor  wines  will  be  produced.  I  have  myself  made  and  tasted 
of  some,  that  deserve  that  name.  We  will  therefore  soon  be  able 
to  please  the  palates  even  of  the  ladies. 

Here  let  me  add  a  few  words  about  mixing  the  juice  of  several 
varieties  of  grapes.  This  art,  which  is  practiced  to  such  an  extent 
in  Europe,  has  as  yet  been  too  little  tried  and  practiced  here.  We 
liave  a  great  many  varieties  of  grapes,  the  wine  of  which  would 
no  doubt,  be  improved  by  mixing  with  other  varieties.  Let  us 
take,  as  an  example,  the  Concord  and  the  Norton's  Virginia.  The 
first  has  abundant  juice,  the  last  has  greAt  body,  very  much  color- 
ing matter,  and  is  hard  to  press,  at  least  many  ingredients  remain 
in  the  skins,  which,  if  the  mere  liquid  juice  of  the  Concord  is 
added,  would  be  drawn  out,  and  its  natural  harshness  and  astrin- 
geney  somewhat  modified.  I  have  tasted  wine  made  from  one  half 
of  Concord  juice,  and  one  half  Norton's  Virginia,  fermented  to- 
gether, which  pleases  my  taste  more  than  the  pure  wine  made  of 
either  of  the  two.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ilerbemont  and 
Norton's  Virginia.  Each  makes  a  good  wine  by  itself,  but  by  mix- 
ing the  two,  not  alone  will  the  quality  be  increased,  but  each  has 
some  quality  which  the  other  wants,  and  will  therefore  make  a 
better  wine,  at  least  more  palatable  to  some  persons,  than  by  itself. 
It  is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  hybridizing  of  wine  in  the  casks, 
from  which  as  gooa  results  may  be  realized  as  by  hybridizing  the 
plants,  and  with  more  certainty. 

Many  may  expect  of  me  that  I  should  also  speak  here  of  bladt- 
berry,  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  rhubaro,  and  even  parsnip 
wine ;  but  they  will  please  excuse  me,  as  1  do  not  call  them  wine. 
They  are  made  by  adding  water  and  sugar  to  the  juice  of  the  dif- 
ferent fruits,  aye,  even  spirits,  and  differ  entirely  in  this  from  true 
wine,  1.  (?.,  pure  grape  juice,  without  any  addition  whatever,  fer- 
mented as  aescril^d  oefore.  They  may  be  a  very  good  drink  for 
those  who  like  them,  but  please  do  not  ask  me  to  call  them  wine- 
It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  juice  of  the  noble  grape,  which 
stands  on  its  own  merits,  to  compare  it  with  such  manufactures. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  use  and  abuse  of 
wine.  I  might  attempt  its  praise,  did  I  think  it  needed  it ;  but  gt)od 
wine,  like  all  really  good  things,  praises  itself.  From  the  remotest 
ages,  wine  has  been  in  constant  use,  as  a  remedy  in  diseases,  as  the 
promoter  of  social  hilarity ;  poets  have  sung  its  praises,  the  brave,  the 
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good,  and  tlie  fair  have  enjoyed  it ;  many  a  sad  heart  has  it  cheered, 
many  a  dull  eve  has  it  caused  to  sparkle,  and  to  the  feeble  on  the 
sick-bed  it  has  been  called  the  hringer  of  joy  ^  truly  a  glorious  office 
in  this  sad  world. 

But  there  are  a  class  of  people,  who  may  be  very  worthy  neo- 

Ele,  too,  who  call  themselves  sons  of  temperance,  who  lift  their 
ands  in  holy  horror  whenever  they  hear  of  the  use  of  any  spiritu- 
ous drink,  and  who  are  also  strongiy  against  the  drinking  of  wine. 
Tliey  also  generally  profess  to  be  Christians,  and  say  it  is  against 
the  Scriptures  to  drink  wine,  Now,  I  sometimes  read  the  Good 
Book,  too,  although  I  confess,  not  half  as  often  as  I  ought ;  and  I 
have  yet  to  find  the  first  word  in  it  against  the  moderate  nse  of 
wine,  but  many,  aye,  very  many,  in  its  praise ;  and  truly,  if  onr 
Saviour  himself  changed  water  into  wine,  to  promote  innocent  mirth 
among  the  guests  at  the  wedding  of  Cana,  it  is  enough  to  convince 
me  that  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  use  it  moderately.  Human  nature 
needs  a  stimulant  sometimes  in  this  rough  battle  of  life ;  and  let 
temperance  lecturers  say  what  they  please,  they  will  remain  in  use ; 
why  should  we  not  try  to  fnrnish  the  mpst  innocent  of  them,  ligktj 
pure  wine^  instead  of  the  poisonous  whisky  and  brandy  now  so 

Senerally  used?  I  am  a  temperance  man  myself.  I  despise 
mnkenncss  as  much  as  any  one  can ;  for  that  very  reason,  how- 
ever, because  I  wish  to  see  us  a  temperate  and  sober  people,  do  I 
advocate  the  cause  of  pure  wine,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
those  European  nations  where  wine  is  a  common  drink  among  all 
classes,  are  also  the  most  sober,  and  that  cases  of  intoxication  are 
seldom  heard  of ;  they  are  also  the  most  lively  and  merry  ;  the  com- 
mon laborers  of  France,  the  Ehine  and  Neckar  go  about  their  work 
singing  and  rejoicing,  and  oftener  reach  a  green  old  age  than  any- 
where else.  These  are  plain  facts,  and  can  be  corroborated  by 
abundant  testimony. 

Therefore,  my  friends,  let  us  plant  grapes,  make  wine,  aye  and 
drink  it  too,  and  cause  others  to  drink  it;  with  moderation,  of 
course ;  and  take  my  word  for  it,  each  and  every  one  of  us  will  be- 
come a  true  son  of  temperance  and  thereby  please  God,  all  truly 
good  men,  and  also  ourselves.  .  Let  us  live  and  be  happy  while  we 
may. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  DK  JOHN  A.  KENNICOTT. 

Bjr  Cbarlbs  D.  BBAODOir. 

Charles  D.  Bragdon,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Society  to 
prepare  a  Biography  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  for  publication  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society,  and  read  the  same  before  the  Society  at  its 
late  annual  meeting,  submitted  the  following,  introducing  the  same 
with  the  following  preliminary  remarks : 
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Mr.  PruUmi,  and  GmOtmn-oj  the  lUimeii  SUxU  fforUeuUttral  SoHOt : 

I  caoDot  write  nor  read  to  you  from  tbig  paper  the  record  of  the  life  of  Dr.  J<Aa  1. 
Kennicott,  as  I  bare  been  repeatedly  aoDOUDced  by  tbe  Committee  on  Programme  to  d&, 
He  has  written  bis  own  record— you  know  better  {ban  I  can  tell  ron,  bow  and  where,  la 
yoar  o^n  hearts,  Sections,  motives,  inspirations,  aspirations,  likes,  dislikes,  taste,  oeca 
pations,  pursuits,  enjoyment  and  characters,  cannot  yon  who  have  known  and  lored  bin, 
tind<8ome  evidence  of  his  iofUienoe  in  life— of  bis  bandwrftinf^,  whereby  he  has  recorded 
it !  And  you  are  accustomed  to  read  tbe  record  of  men's  lives  as  they  are  writtea  oa 
our  prairies,  by  the  planting  of  groves  and  belts  of  trees,  orchards,  be<Qrea,  sbmbs  and 
flowers,  by  tbe  adornment  of  bowers,  the  consecration  of  hotne  to  tbe  bluest  and  porcit 
enjoyments,  tbe  investing  it  with  charms  of  unaffected  oonrtesv  and  aoostentations  hos> 
pitality,— cannot  you  find  written  throughout  our  fiair  State  and  tbe  Great  West,  in  tbcae 
characters,  the  evidence  that  the  life  Dr.  Kennieott  lived,  was  not  in  vain — ^the  wrtttea 
records  of  his  life  ?  It  is  not  ray  aim  nor  my  province  to  enlogixe.  I  do  not  think  I  aa 
noted  at  all  for  fulsome  praise  of  men  of  any  degree,  condition  or  office — ^for  wntiag 
what  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true  and  just  Hence  I  trust  that  whatever  of  eulogy  may  be 
found  incorporated  in  this  biomphical  notice,  will  be  received  simply  as  a  testiinoatal, 
from  one  whom  he  honored  wUh  true  friendship,  to  the  purity  and  osefolDess  of  his  life, 
and  to  the  inherent  nobility  of  his  character 

Dr.  John  A.  Kennicott  was  bom  in  Montgomery  county,  New  York,  abont  1800;  tW 
family  records  disagree.  He  was  the  eldest  of  fourteen  children,  and  was  known  in  the 
West  as,  and  called  in  the  familv,  <*the  Old  Doctor ;"  so  called  because  of  tbe  fact  ihA 
there  were  several  members  of  the  profession  in  the  familr.  With  bis  father's  family  bi 
removed  from  Montgomery  county,  successively,  to  Onondaga,  Ontario  and  Cattaraom 
oounties,  in  that  State.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm  and  in  a  small  nursery,  wA 
his  father,  until  about  18S8,  when  he  left  the  farm  and  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  where  be 
taught  a  school,  served  as  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store,  and  studied  medicine-'-aipendinc  hit 
winters,  meantime,  at  the  Medical  College  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county.  While  attend- 
ing college  be  delivered  a  course  of  botanical  lectures  in  BuflTalo,  which  were  qnite 
successful.  After  graduating,  he  lectured  and  wrote  for  the  Bufi'alo  press,  practiced 
medicine  on  the  Welland  Canal,  Canada,  pursuing  his  botanical  stadiea.  Aboat 
1828.  he  left  Boflfalo  and  vicinity,  and  visited  Detroit,  Sandusky,  Colambns,  Ciada- 
nati,  Louisville  and  Natchez,  spending  some  time  at  each  of  these  places  and  in  their 
vicinity,  botanizing,  Ac.  From  Natchez  he  went  to  Jackson,  Hiss.,  where  be  lectored 
and  practiced  medicine  one  summer.  Thence  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  beeaaa 
well  known  and  popular  as  a  teacher,  lecturer,  writer  and  editor.  Here  he  started  sad 
published  nnd  edited  tbe  first  literary,  scientific  and  religious  pai>er  ever  printed  in  Nev 
Orleans — the  Louisiana  Recorder.  'Associated  with  him,  as  writers,  were  some  of  the 
most  accomplished  literary  characters  of  that  period,  in  the  South.  But  bis  career  bare 
as  an  editor  and  writer  was  incidental  only  to  his  labors  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer.  Ht 
was  principal,  for  six  years,  of  the  Cpper  Primary  SchooL  Old  Paoxbourg,  St.  Haiy* 
New  Orleans.  He  left  this  school  to  take  charge  of  the  Male  Orphan  Asylum.  He  had 
charge  of  this  institution  about  one  year  before  removing  to  Illinois.  In  March,  I8S6,  be 
removed  to  '*The  Grove,'*  where  the  last  twenty>seven  years  of  his  life  have  been  spent, 
where  he  died,  and  where  rest  his  remains,  in  the  midst  of  the  beantiful  farms  be  plaatod, 
and  cultivated,  and  created. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  Dr.  Kennicott  to  1886.  His  first  work  after  arriving  is 
Illinois,  after  providing  a  ruoe  shelter  for  his  wife  and  child,  was  the  planting  of  fraic 
trees  and  flowering  snrubs  and  plants  about  his  home,  and  the  creation  of  a  private 
nursery,  wiUi  which  to  supply  his  own  wants  and  those  of  bis  neighbors.  His  earif 
education  and  cultivated  tastes,  made  such  surroundings  a  necessity  to  him ;  and  his  fint 
work  was  an  index  of  his  passion  for  and  love  of  all  the  beautiful  tbiuffs  which  God  bia 
created  for  man's  enjoyment.  During  the  earlier  years  of  life  in  this  State,  he  practiced 
medicine,  ridinsr  an  extended  circuit  amons  the  settlers  on  the  sparsely  settled  prairiea 
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the  title  of  the  American  Pomologrioal  Ooogrese.  At  the  time  when  this  union  WM 
consommated  in  Cincinnati  in  1851,  Dr.  K.  vraa  elected  Chairman  in  the  preliminary 
organization,  and  first  Vice  President  of  the  permanent  orffanisation.  Ue  was  also  active 
Id  the  organixation  of  the  Northwestern  Fruit  Growers  Association,  of  which  he  was 
presiding  officer  one  or  two  terms.  Ue  has  servod  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  So- 
eiety  as  its  President,  and  his  publio  labors  were  norainallj  closed  when  he  retired  from 
this  position  in  December,  1861,  delirerinff  his  ▼aledictory,  which  he  called  '  'a  parting 
legacy  to  the  Horticnitorists  and  AsricuTtnrists  of  the  West."  Uewas  ulso  connected 
with  and  active  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  A^eultural  Society,  and  did  much  to 
redeem  it  from  the  disrepute  into  which  it  (eU.  But  it  received  little  sympathy  or  support 
from  him  after  the  fair  of  1853,  in  Chicago,  to  the  suooess  of  which  he  so  iealon.sly  and 
laboriously  contributed.  He  was  then  brought  in  contact  with  the  animating  motives  of 
those  who  controlled  it,  and  disoovered  that  his  motives  and  theirs  by  no  means  ran 
parallel. 

Dr.  Kennicott  was  also  a  member  and  officer  of  several  minor  local  organizations  of  a 
similar  character.  His  hand,  head  and  heart  were  always  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  work 
calculated  to  lift  np  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  teach  him  and  all  others  to  honor  and 
love  all  created  things  and  their  Creator. 

Few  men  have  done,  said  or  written  more  than  Dr.  Kennicott,  to  seoore  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Agricultural  Bureau  b^  the  General  Government.  On  this  subject,  his  views, 
at  length,  have  been  repeatedly  given  the  public  He  was  especially  active  to  secure  the 
reoo^ition  of  Agriculture  about  the  time  ot  the  election  of  Gen.  Zacharv  Taylor  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  And  he  has  often  told  me  that  President  Taylor  was 
fully  committed  to  the  seheme,  and  that  it  would  have  been  successful  had  the  General 
^▼ed. 

About  this  time,  when  there  was  a  prospect  that  such  a  Department  would  be  organized, 
the  fViends  of  Dr.  R.,  without  his  solicitation,  united  in  commeudiuff  him  to  the  President 
as  a  suitable  bead  for  this  Department.  The  Illinois  Legislature,  then  in  session,  passed 
a  resolution  unanimouslr  recommendinff  his  appointment  to  the  position.  Dr.  John  A. 
Warder,  then  editor  of  the  Weitern  I^rticultwal  HevuWj  in  an  editorial,  said,  after 
referring  to  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  such  a  work,  '*!  do  not  propose,  however, 
to  Write  an  Essay  upon  Political  Bconomy,  which  is  a  topic  too  extensive  in  its  reach  and 
bearing  for  mvpresont  space.  My  object  is  simply  to  direct  the  publio  attention  to  the 
claims  of  the  West  to  a  representation  in  this  important  department  of  our  government. 
The  Commissioner  of  Agnculture  should  be  selected  from  this  portion  of  the  country : 
and  instead  of  being  &politieian^  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  state  of  Agricultural  ana 
Horticultural  science  amongst  us.  I  know  of  no  man  so  well  oualified  for  this  place  as 
l>r.  John  A.  Kennicott^  of  Northfield,  Cook  county,  Illinois.  He  is  the  v*iry  man — un- 
known, perhaps,  inpohtics,  but  familiar  with  the  A^culture  of  our  great  Valley."  The 
next  Stview  contained  a  letter  from  the  late  Vf,  D.  Brickie,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  saying  in  reference  to  the  above  recom- 
mendation, that  it  gave  him  unfeigned  pleasure,  and  **  1  fully  coincide  with  you  in  the 
opinion  that  Dr.  Joiin  A.  Kennicott,  of  Illinois,  is  the  very  man  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
oi  this  department.  Possessing,  as  he  does,  talents  of  the  highest  order,  a  vigorous 
intellect,  a  discerning  and  discriminating  mind,  a  fund  of  Agricultural  knowledge,  and, 
indeed,  every  essential  qualification,  I  roost  sincerely  trust  he  mny  be  selected  to  occupy 
aposition  so  important  to  the  farming  interests  of  the  country.  Though  I  am  not  a 
Western  man,  but  a  oitisen  of  a  State  on  the  Atlantic  border,  yet  lam  prepared,  (knowing 
bis  entire  fitness  for  the  station,)  to  exert  any  influence  I  may  possess  in  aiding  to  procure 
an  appointment  every  way  so  desirable.  Without  an  able  and  efficient  Commissioner,  an 
Agricultural  Bureau  would  not  be  productive  of  those  beneficial  results  which  we  all  so 
araently  desire  and  anticipate.  Under  the  superintendence  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  K.^  the 
Talue  and  importance  of  tnis  Bureau  would  fully  realize  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  advocates." 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  complimentary  and  emphatic  indorsements  of  Br.  K., 
found  in  contemporaneous  agricultural  and  horticultural  periodicals— indicative  of  the 
interest  he  felt  and  the  influence  he  exerted  in  the  establishment  of  this  Bureau.  And 
Utterly  he  made  no  little  effort  to  retittm  this  department  from  the  disgraceful  posi- 
tion into  which  it  has  fallen,  through  the  schemings  of  politicians,  who  live  by  preying 
upon  the  vitality  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Kennicott  was  a  zealous  friend  of  Industrial  Education.    On  this  subject  he  bas 
wriitAfi  mnfih  and  well.    Ha  has  imoortuned  Individ  nal  members  and  legislative  bodies  to 
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bim  by  bis  grenial  ooDfideneef,  bis  sjmpaib  j  Mid  his  hosbitalit^.  He  entered  into  all  their 
plans  and  pleasures  with  a  zest  whieh  won  their  hearts.  His  spirit  wau  voong,  and  he,  more 
than  any  man  whom  I  have  ever  known,  appreciated  and  loved  young  naen.  Hia  home  was 
their  home;  his  knowledge  and  experience  were  funded  for  their  l>enefit;  his  perceptioa* 
and  judgment  aided  theirs  in  determining  the  direction  their  lives  should  take.  While  he 
loved  his  own  children  passionately,  and  his  first  and  last  thought  was  for  their  bappineas 
and  proBperity,  he  loved  the  stranger  child  scarcely  less,  and  took  equal  interest  in  pro- 
moting his  or  her  welfare.  He  always  found  time  to  talk  to  and  correspond  with  young 
men.  Ue  understood  and  overlooked  the  errors  in  judgment,  and  the  indiscretions  of 
youth,  and  was  careful  not  to  lose  his  influence  by  pointing  out  and  magnifying  their 
{bllies  and  mistakes,  but  commended  the  good  he  saw,  and  fostered  and  cherished  the 
higher  natures  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

i)r.  Kcnnicott  was  a  Christian  philosopher.  While  he  had  identified  himaelf  with  no 
church  organization,  still  he  gave  evidence  enough,  to  those  who  knew  him  beat,  of  a 
devout  heart ;  and  he  lived  a  life  worthy  the  emulation  of  alL  The  key  to  bis  religion  I 
recently  found  in  an  article  of  his,  published  about  the  year  1851.  It  corresponds  so 
nearly  with  what  he  has  so  often  said  to  me,  that  I  desire  to  record  it  here. 

Wiitiug  to  an  old  friend  and  editor,  who  had  but  recently  started  a  periodical  devoted 
to  horticulture,  he  said :  "Would  that  I  were  capable  of  aiding  you,  as  1  wish,  in  the  great 
work.  But  though  a  tolerable  thinker,  and  much  grven  to  observation,  I  am  no  writer. 
Not  that  1  have  not  written  mveA,  but  that  I  cannot  write  welL  And  yet  1  love  to  write 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  earth ;  and  as  the  spring  melts  into 
the  summer,  mv  season  of  hibernation  will  cloj^e,  and  if  you  will  promise  me  to  be  as 
candid  as  Gil  Bias,  you  shall,  perh^M,  have  as  many  quids  of  my  rambling,  incoherent 
rhapsodies,  as  you  will  read. 

••1  love  flowers  and  fruit,  the  graceful  tree  and  half  sentient  plant,  nearly  as  I  lore  mjr 
childreu  :  and  I  am  very  apt  toTove  all  who  think  as  1  do  on  these  subjects;  and  vbact  1 
think  ana  feel,  IwrUe. 

**Qod  is  Love,  and  He  has  made  this  principle  the  one  upon  which  turns  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  existence.  All  of  us  who  are  human,  are  imbued  with  some  love  of  the 
Beautiful  and  some  capacity  for  enjoyment.  There  is  religion  in  the  lore  of  the  voieelesa 
productions  of  nature;  there  are  words  of  promise  written  on  every  opening  bud, 
and  the  older  we  grow,  the  more  we  learn  of  the  capabilities  of  this  beautiful  eartE,  and 
the  natural  enjoyments  which  the  Creator  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  eveiry  man  who 
owns  or  rents  a  rood  of  ground— 4he  more  grateful  are  we  for  life  and  all  its  present  bless- 
ings and  future  hopes." 

He  loved  nature:  and  listening  to  the  voice  of  God  in  nature,  he  loved  the  Creator  of 
all  things  beautiful  and  good,  l  never  knew  a  man  more  sensitive  to  the  influence  of 
the  beautiful,  whether  in  the  tiny  insect,  the  flower,  the  tree,  or  human  form.  Ood*s 
works  were  not  voiceless  nor  meanioglbss  to  him.  He  seemed  to  have  an  intuitire  per- 
ception of  the  nature  of  plants.  He  was  the  friend  of  all  ignored  and  uncultivated  plaats. 
He  trausferred  them  from  the  prairie  and  the  grove  to  genial  and  suitable  spots  in  bis 
garden,  where  he  nurtured  them  and  taught  his  ftnends  to  admire  his  wild  beauties. 
Many  a  flower,  unnoticed  on  the  prairte,  has  won  exclamations  of  delight  from  the  .vis- 
itor, through  such  intervention. 

But  space  and  time  would  fail  me  to  write  all  that  is  in  my  heart  to^say  ol  the  worthy  life 
my  father  friend  has  lived,  of  the  good  he  has  done,  of  the  Influence  he  exerted  and  still 
eiterts.  I  may  sum  it  up  thus:—- He  was  a  tnie  friend;  a  pure  patriot ;  a  lover  of  bis 
race  and  of  everything  good  and  beautiful  and  true:  eminently  social  and  aflectiooate; 
hospitable  and  self-sacrincing  to  a  fault ;  unimpeachable  in  his  integrity  ;  proffressire  in 
all  his  impulses  and  aets  ;  implacable  in  his  opposition  to  wrong,  and  just  m  ^l  his  rela- 
tions to  men.  As  a  writer,  he  was  original,  vigorous  and  emphatic  He  always  wrote  as 
ho  feUt  and  thought;  and  thinking  and  feeling  strongly,  he  wrote  strongly.  His  articles 
always  commanoed  attention.  They  were  so  invested  with  bis  individuality  it  eould 
not  be  otherwise.  And,  indeed,  there  was  a  poetic  element  in  them  that  attracted  the 
reader.  Dr.  K.  was  a  very  industrious  writer ;  and  some  of  the  best  things  be  ever  wrote 
are  lost  to  the  world,  because  he  was  his  own  most  critical  critic.  His  private  oorres- 
pondeoce  was  enormous;  and  no  friend  had  cause  to  complain  of  inattention.  Bol 
whether  as  correspondent  or  editor,  his  labors  were  faithfolly  directed  to  elevate  and 
encourage,  und  benefit  the  race.     And  his  works  will  lire  after  him. 

He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  and  loved  and  worsliipped,  in  bis  own  house,  in  the  midst  of 
his  garden,  filled  with  the  beautiful  and  eloquent  objects  he  had  planted,  cnltirsted. 
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EULOGY  ON  THE  LATE  DR.  JOHN  A.  KENNICOTT. 

By  ARTmiK  Brtakt,  of  Princeton,  Bnreaa  County,  Illinois. 

OmOemuM  qf  ihe  State  Horticulbural  Sociaty  : 

Bj  aa  arrangement  made  by  a  committee  of  your  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  a  eulogy 
Qpon  th«  late  Dr.  John  A.  Kennioott  was  appointed  to  be  read  on  tbe  present  occasion. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  say  that  the  eulo^r  might,  in  the  present  instance,  with  pro- 
Vrtety  have  been  assinrned  to  the  same  pen  with  the  biography.  Page  upon  page  of  empty 
panegyric  may  bo  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  political  oemagogue — the  titled 
or  the  wealthy,  who  Hying  only  for  themselyes,  haye  passed  an  existence  barren  of  results 
beneficial  to  t\ie  human  race.  But  for  those  who  haye  been  actiye  in  enterprise,  useful 
to  mankind — who,  gifted  with  the  ability,  and  fayored  with  the  opportunity,  haye  striyen 
to  make  men  wider,  better  and  happier,  tbe  best  eulogy  is  the  simple  record  of  their 
actions.  Such  an  one  was  Dr.  Keooicott.  To  enter  upon  a  particular  detail  of  hia 
uefhlneaa  would  be  a  trespass  on  the  department  assigned  to  another;  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  this  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  tiresome  length  of  panegyric  on  the  other,  will 
necessarily  render  the  present  performance  a  brief  one. 

Altboagh  possessed  of  no  mean  skill  iu  his  profession,  Dr.  Keonicott  became  extcn- 

tirely  known  by  his  prominence  in  the  horticultural,  and  to  some  extent  the  Agricultural 

enterprise  of  this  State.    His  numerous  essays  on  subiects  connected  with  Horticulture 

were  pablished  priocipally  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  of  which  he  for  some  time  edited  the 

Horticaliural  department;  though  many  are  to  be  found  in  other  publications  of  the 

kind.     In  18M,  he  edited  with  distinguished  ability  the  first  report  of  the    ransactions  of 

tbe  Ulinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  which  he  made  considerable  contributions. 

His  writings  are  characterised  by  ability,  scientific  knowlf»dge  and  sound  sense.    Their 

fltfle  is  easy — the  language  plain  Anglo'-Saxon,  meaning  precisely  what  it  says,  without 

descending  to  that  tur|;id  flowery  mode  of  expression,  with  which  some  think  it  necessary 

-fto  ommment  their  subject.    A  fayorite  topic  for  discussion,  and  an  object  to  which  he 

labored  most  assiduously  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  State  and 

National  goyernment,  was  the  better  education  of  our  agricultural  population. 

He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Northwestern  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and  by  hla 
.^BCiiTiij  and  influence  contributed  largely  to  the  prosiperity  and  usefulness  of  that  society; 
^he  first  of  the  kind  eyer  establi««hed  in  the  Northwest. 

Am  President  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  he  exerted  himself  to  extend  its 
I  nfimeDce,  and  promote  its  usefulness.  The  name  of'  Kennicott  will  liye  in  the  annals  of 
^lorilealture  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  promoters  of  its  science  in  this 
section  of  the  Union. 

In  the  ^and  crisis  of  our  national  afifairs,  through  which  we  haye  for  three  years  been 
passiag.    Dr.  Kennicott  took  the  stand  nnturalljr  to  be  expected  from  a  true  loyer  of 
nreedom  and  of  his  countrj.    His  was  not  the  mind  which  could  sacrifice  patriotism  to 
p.arty  spirit,  or  the  welfare— probably  the  yery  existence — of  his  country  to  the  fancied 
s^uicAity  of  an  enormous  and  deeply  rooted  eyil.    Althoo^  for  years  a  resident  of  m 
S^Butbern  State,  he  never  became  an  admirer  of  the  "peculiar  institution"  of  the  South; 
(l^»at  relie  of  ancient  barbarism,  which,  followed  by  the  curse  of  God  since  the  earliest 
r^  •^ords  of  time,  and  tending  inevitably  to  despotism,  has  shown  itself  powerful  toough 
U>        inaugurate  the  most  gigantic  civil  war  the  world  ever  saw,  to  deluge  the  land  in  blood 
it^m~.d  imperil  the  national  existence.     Dr.  Kennicott  advocated  as  the  true  policy  of  goy- 
tr^munent,  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  a  thorough  crushing  of  the  rebellion 
by     iioj  means  best  suited  to  that  purpose.    Nor  did  his  patriotism  expend  itself  in  mere 
^9rds.     When  one  of  his  sons  raised  a  company  for  the  war,  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  tiM  enterprise,  and  kept  open  house  for  the  volunteers  while  the  company  was  filling  up. 
"Sor  are  tbe  piivate  virtues  and  social  qualities  of  our  lamented  friend  less  worthy  of 
notice  than  his  public  conduct.    Of  genial  temperament  and  winning  deportment,  he  had 
mmoy  frienda ;  and  they  were  ever  welcomed  to  his  home,  with  frank  and  generous  hos- 
0/taf^l^      Jq  priyate  dealings,  as  in  public  trust,  his  integrity  was  unimpeachable.     His 
to^^/^  rirtues  »re  attested  by  the  manner  in  which  he  reared  a  large  family,  some  of 
'^<K^  rtlW^r  roeoibers  already  do  credit  to  the  source  from  which  they  sprung. 
'^^^Jjrmp^yio  our  friend  the  words  of  the  poet : 

•^Tliis  youth  was  innooent ;  his  riper  age. 
Marked  with  some  act  of  goodness  every  day ; 
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**P«aM  to  the  joft  mMi*f  mtaaofy— IM  It  grev 
OreeBM*  vlth  rears  an4  bloMOB  throafk  the  iifkt 
Of  efes ;  lei  the  mimlo  oenTaft  ehoir 
HUealmftad  brneroleiit  feetoree ;  lettbeUfH 
Stream  oat  hit  deeds  of  love,  that  ihanned  the  ilchi 
Of  all  bat  keaven  ;  and.  In  the  book  of  fkme, 
Tbeslorloai  record  ef  bia  Tirtnea  write. 
And  hold  it  up  to  men,  and  Ud  them  elaim 
A  palm  like  hU,  and  eatoh  tcom  kin  the  haUoved 

fle  had  eoemies — bat  who  that  takes  a  prominent  and  decided  pmrt  in  tbe  perpeUal 
w&rfAre  of  truth  with  error— of  good  with  eril— of  knowiedge  with  ignoranoe,  baa  ttum 
not?  He  had  faults,  too;  to  say  that  is  but  to  say  that  be  waa  bat  hamao ;  ^et  how 
few  of  those  whose  faults  are  not  greater  than  his,  possess  the  tenih  part  of  hia  sciive 
goodness  I 

Doubtless  the  effects  of  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  in  the  character  of  man  roBiiB 
after  be  has  passed  awaj  ft'om  earUi :  but  the  influence  of  the  latter  broadeoa  and  deepeas 
as  it  passes  down  the  stream,  while  that  of  the  former  is  dispersed  and  lost  in  the  waste 
of  futurity.    Such  is  the  law  established  by  Omnipotent  wisdom. 

Had  the  rererse  been  the  case,  all  good  bad  long  since  perished  from  the  eart^  asd  eril 
reigned  supreme.  As  it  is  the  hope  of  the  philanthropist  is  just  that  man  will  adraace 
In  wisdom,  virtue  and  happiness  through  the  ages  of  infinite  futurity.  He  wboae  mtmkon 
we  commemorate  despaired  not  of  the  ultimate  influence  of  his  exertions^  but  while  lin 
was  spared  and  health  permitted,  labored  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  Lei  os  proit 
by  his  example. 

'*LlTes  of  great  men  yet  remind  oa. 

We  may  make  oar  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  ns 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Footprints,  whjdi,  perdianee  another. 

Sailing  o*er  life's  solemn  main  :— 

Some  forlorn,  despairing  brother 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again.*' 


GREENHOUSES,  AND  THE  PLANTS  THEY  CONTAIN, 

By  Edgar  Sanders,  of  Chicago. 

The  object  sought  in  building  greenhouses  is,  or  should  be,  the 
well-being  of  its  inmates — not  outside  show  at  the  expense  of  iti 
utility.  A  house,  be  it  never  so  line  in  outside  appearance,  if  it 
fail  to  answer  the  requirements  it  was  built  for,  is  a  sorrj  figure  in 
any  grounds,  and  far  better  that  a  somewhat  tame  looking  outside 
should  be  splendidly  filled  inside  with  the  best  grown  pJauts.  The 
season  when  a  greenhouse  is  most  wanted,  is  the  ^nnter.  Onr  sm- 
sons  then  are  very  severe;  hence,  the  lower  the  structure,  the 
easier  kept  heated  and  in  a  lit  state  for  the  growth  of  planiB. 
This  fit  state  consists  mostly  in  a  readily  kept  humid  atmosphere, 
with  the  proper  degree  of  warmtli,  the  particular  kind  of  plam 
designed  to  be  grown  there  require. 

This  degree  of  warmth  is  regulated  by  the  purooses  intended 
For  exaranle,  if  onljj^  one  house,  it  will  most  likeh'  have  a  prettr 
general  collection  ot  plants,  and  a  sort  of  compromise  will  have  t* 
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plants  as  daim  a  Lome  in  the  tropics,  and  can  only  live  even,  many 
of  them  at  a  night  temperature  of  60  deg.,  while,  to  keep  in  a 
growing  state,  requires  trom  60  deg.  to  65  deg.  in  winter;  and  to 
have  a  humid  atmosphere,  while  the  plants  of  the  greenhouse  re- 
qnire  only  such  a  natural  humidity  as  will  arise  iVom  the  soil  and 
snr&ces  exposed  to  evaporation.  About  45  deg.  as  a  night  tem- 
peratnre  answers  ibr  the  common  greenhouses  where  no  forcing  is 
carried  od,  and  here  the  evaporation  is  much  less  rapid  than  in  a 
booge  kept  to  between  50  deg.  and  60  deg. 

By  forcing,  the  gardener  understands  a  heat  that  will  bring 
alonf  a  given  plant  £aster  than  its  natural  condition  would  do  for 
it  For  example,  in  a  common  greenhouse  the  Geraniums  or  Pe- 
largoniums would  flower  naturally  along  in  April.  To  hasten  their 
time  of  flowering,  he  would  have  to  give  them  extra  heat.  This  is 
termed  forcing,  and  in  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  points  of  the  garden- 
er's skill,  and  more  than  anything  will  show  the  pretender  from 
the  real,  skiUtiil  gardener.  As  in  the  matter  of  regular  growth* 
nature  linds  most  of  the  materials  to  work  with,  while  in  that  of 
fming  it  is  all  artificijd,  and  requires  a  nicety  in  practice. 

^^  this  it  will  be  seen  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  plant 
Btructures,  to  the  professional  all  plain  enough,  but  to  the  masses 
^^Q  understood. 

Oat  west,  however,  the  greenhouse,  in  its  simplest  form  is  the 
most  generally  met  with ;  old  settled  countries,  where  wealtli  is 
ibonoant,  being  the  concomitants  of  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 
But  even  the  short  space  of  six  years  that  it  has  been  our  privilege 
0  number  one  "out  west,"  wonderful  progress  is  visible,  especially 
lear  die  larger  towns,  in  this  our  favorite  occupation.  Nor  do  the 
owns  happily  monopolise  all  the  good  things.  The  country,  too, 
\  growing  horticulturally.  The  vegetables  come  first ;  then  iruits ; 
low  it  is  time  for  flowers. 

As  the  common  greenhouse  is  the  most  frequently  met  with, 
nd  the  most  likely  to  be  built  first,  we  will  confine  what  we  do 
ly  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  leaving  the  further  discussion  of  tho 
abject  to  another  time. 

Even  the  common  greenhouse  can  again  be  subdivided.  For 
xample,  if  only  the  finest  examples  of  culture  are  wanted,  a  dif- 
Brent  rule  must  be  carried  out  to  that  if  fiowers  be  the  specaal  ob- 
fect.  rather  than  the  fbrtner.  This,  however,  will,  if  carried  out, 
•ring  the  green  houses  more  strictly  into  a  forcing  house,  as  flow- 
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This,  too,  is  quite  an  acquisition,  and  fiir  bett^  that  having  ludced 
st^es. 

The  plants  to  be  met  with  in  common  green-honses  may  he  di- 
vided into  two  classes — the  hard  wooded  and  the  soft  wooded  or 
succulent  plants.     Of  the  former  the  Camelia,  the  Azalia,  the  Roee, 
and  similar  plants,  will  do  tor  illustration ;  while  for  the  soft  111&7 
be  mentioned  Cinerarias,  Geraniums,  and  similar  plants.    The 
hard  wooded  are  mostly  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  take  the  place 
in  the  greenhouse  that  the  shrubbery  does  in  the  open  groond. 
Affe,  usually,  makes  this  class  the  more  valuable,  while  most  01  the 
larter  are  more  or  less  of  an  annual  growth,  either  dyiog  down 
naturally,  being  cut  down  by  the  gardener,  or  are  grown  eaSi  year 
from  seed.     The  hard  wooded  should  be  kept  by  themsdv^  as 
much  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  beauty  of  arranging,  as  by 
so  doing  tney  may  better  be  given  separate  treatment    jSl  jJantB 
love  to  be  near  the  glass ;  but  it  is  highly  important  the  succolent 
ones  are  so  suited,  the  growth  being  fer  more  satisfactory.    Short 
jointed,  stocky  growth  should  be  the  aim.     This  ea/rtnot  be  obtained 
by  having  fast  growing  plants  a  long  way  from  the  lieht    Another 
reason  why  the  wooded  section  should  be  together  is,  they  do  not 
require  so  powerftil  a  heat,  more  particultu*ly  the  Camelia,  the  prin- 
cipal plant  of  the  greenhouse. 

In  watering,  no  general  rales  can  be  laid  down,  as  plants  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth  require  dift'erent  proportions.  As  a  rule, 
however,  when  in  active  growth,  or  in  the  flowering  period,  they 
should  be  well  supplied ;  when  dormant,  or  the  temperature  of  the 
house  is  kept  low,  but  little  is  needed.  The  true  succulents,  as 
Cactus  and  the  like,  should  be  kept  all  but  without  water  in  win- 
ter, but  not  other  plants.  It  is  a  safe  practice  to  never  let  a  plant 
of  any  sort  flag  tor  water,  but  choose  the  happy  medium  to 
supply  just  before  that  would  take  place.  When  water  is  applied, 
do  not  give  in  dribbles,  but  abundance  to  soak  the  whole  mass  of 
earth.  If  the  di-ainage  is  right,  all  the  superfluous  water  wiU  soak 
away,  liain  water  is  probably  the  best,  but  we  never  use  it,  as 
well  water  is  easier  got ;  but  it  is  important  th&t  the  water  be 
somewhere  near  the  temperature  of  the  plants. 

In  soil,  much  stress  is  paid  by  some  writers  about  such  a  quan- 
tity of  this,  that  and  the  other.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  practice 
what  they  preach.  If  a  naturally  good  loam  can  be  obtained,  the 
more  turfy  the  better,  with  the  addition  of  rotten  manure,  leaf 
mold  and  sand.  Almost  any  plants  may  be  grown  in  this  mixtnre. 
Some  mav  reauire  or  do  better  in  more  loam  than  others :  but  vith 
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yon  have  a  base  to  grow  anything  almost.  It  is  all  we  nsed,  ex- 
cept occasionally  a  quarter  of  leaf  mold  in  place  of  the  manure, 
ana  for  sand  the  top  spit  of  a  sandy  knoll  from  marshy  ground. 

The  number  of  plants  capable  of  greenhouse  culture  is  very 
large,  and  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  grown  there.    But  for 

{practical  purposes,  or  those  that  stick  to  us,  the  number  is  far  more 
iraited.  Those  who  want  a  single  house  nicely  stocked  with 
plants  that  will  furnish  flower  or  foliage,  and  stand  rough  treat- 
ment occasionally,  had  better  not  bother  with  too  many  kmds,  es- 
pecially dear,  but  not  always  best  sorts.  The  following  list  con- 
tains the  names  of  only  those  known  and  tried,  and  that  are  readily 
obtained  of  any  florist: 

Alojfsa  Oitriodora  or  Lemon  Verbena. 

AmargUis — bulbous  pl«into ;  easy  grown ;  many  kinds. 

AzaUa»— Fine  showy  winter  flowering  plants;  many  varieties;  can  be  had  in  flower 
from  January  to  May. 

JlesemMM— Mostly  leafed  plants  and  hot  house ;  a  few  do  well  in  the  greenhouse,  as  B. 
Incarnate,  B.  Fuchsides  and  B,  Sandersu. 

Soin<trdia$ — These  like  heat;  they  are  then  quite  an  acquisition;  mostly  scarlet  flowers. 

Calctolnriat—B,u\BQ^  from  seed  each  year. 

Camelicu — ^This  is  the  plant  of  the  greenhouse.  At  least  a  dozen  good  plants  should 
be  in  every  collection.  There  are  many  kinds.  The  following  are  good  enough ;  Old 
nbL  White,  Candidissimum,  Frimbriate,  Imbricate,  Sacco,  ISarah  Frost,  Lady  Humes' 
Blush,  Henry  Favre  and  Abbey  Wilder. 

Oinerariaa — Usually  raised  each  year  from  seed 


OoroniUa  Glauoa — ^A  fine  old  plant,  with  scented  yellow  flowers. 

Cuphmplaty centra — The  only  Kind  worth  growing. 

FasckuM — Choose  about  a  dozen  good  sorts,  including  the  old  Speciosa  and  Diadem  de 
Vlore,  for  winter  flowering. 

Linnm  Tigrinum — An  old  plant,  but  easily  grown ;  with  showy  yellow  flowers. 

l/ihflia — Pretty  little  blue  flowers ;  fit  for  hanging  basket 

Nerivm  (OUandsry^A  well  known  plant. 

FelargoMums— Showy  plants  in  early  spring;  commonly  called  Geraniums;  at  least  a 
dozen  kinds  should  be  cultivated. 

^v»to/(M— Useful  plants  for  bedding  or  the  greenhouse. 

Tropailolum  LobUanum — This  is  the  best  greenhouse  climber  for  the  winter.  Never 
out  01^  flower. 

Veronica — One  or  two  of  these  may  find  a  place. 
Viburwn  or  Laurustinc— well  worthy  of  space. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  plants  equally  deserving  a  place ; 
but  the  beginner  had  better  add  them  as  he  goes  along. 

The  foregoing  are  mainly  to  keep  in  pots  all  the  season  through. 
The  common  bedding  plants,  also,  furnish  flowers,  and  must  oe 

fown  for  the  sake  of  planting  out  in  the  spring.     Of  these  the 
erbena  stands  king.    Two  dozen  varieties  may  safely  be  grown. 

Oeraniumff  mostly  scarlet  flowers;  some  white  and  pink;  very  useful,  winter  and 
summer;  at  least  six  kinds. 

I{diotrope8—A]wAys  in  demand  for  the  bouquet ;  do  well  summer  or  winter. 

A^nioft^ Double  and  single  ;  do  not  flower  in  winter  much. 

Lantaruu—k  few  of  these  are  Yei7  pretty ;  the  older  the  plant  the  better  it  flowers. 

jF^wr/^'o— This  plant  is*  alwa^srs  a  mvorite,  with  its  numerous  daisy  like  white  flowers. 

QfUlardins^^io'weT^  freely  in  summer. 

Neirembergiat — Very  showy  dwarf  bedders;  not  near  so  often  met  with  as  they  richly 
deserve. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  much  room  with  the  bedding  plants, 
except  to  obtain  flowers  from  them,  as  cuttings  may  be  struck  in 
the  spring,  which  furnish  plants  plenty  large  enough  for  planting 
out  in  the  end  of  May, 
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GRAPE  CULTURE. 

Bj  Dr.  Jno.  a.  Wabdkb,  of  Cinciunati,  Ohio. 

The  subiect  of  Grape  Culture  haa  attracted  an  unusual  amount 
of  the  public  attention  within  a  few  years.  So  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  Grapes  in  this  country  that  the  topic  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  worn  thread-bare,  if  not  indeed  entirely  ex- 
liausted  by  this  time,  so  that  an  apology  were  almost  necessary  from 
any  one  who  should  undertake  to  present  himself  before  such  a 
pomologically  intelligent  body  as  this,  with  an  Essay  upon  the 
Grape.  Such  apology  is  found  in  the  tact  that  all  horticiutnre  is 
progressive,  and  further,  in  the  fact  that  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  are  looked  for  with  increasing  in- 
terest by  thousands  who  cannot  conveniently  attend  its  sessions  and 
partake  in  its  deliberations,  but  who  may  thus  be  reached  by  its 
printed  record,  through  which  it  becomes  a  valuable  missionary 
agent,  for  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation throughout  the  borders  of  an  extensive  range  of  coun- 
try. 

The  zeal  of  cultivators  in  this  department  of  horticulture  has 
been  so  great  that  we  are  annually  presented  with  new  varieties  of 

grapes,  that  press  their  claims  upon  our  attention,  so  that  while  our 
sts  are  perhaps  needlessly  increased,  we  have  this  advantage,  con- 
nected with  the  inconvenience  of  numbers,  that  while  varying  tastes 
are  suited,  we  shall  find  that  some  among  the  numerous  varieties, 
will  prove  to  be  adapted  to  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate 
iu  our  extended  country.  Every  farmer  and  every  cottager,  certain- 
ly every  villager,  should  plant  the  vine,  and  every  one  may  do  so  at 
a  trifling  expense,  with  a  good  prospect  of  harvesting  a  rich  reward 
in  luscious  clusters  of  the  noble  gra)>e,  which  will  gratity  his  taste, 
elevate  the  sentiment  and  contribute  to  the  healthfuiness  ot  himself 
and  family. 

Aspect. — ^The  aspect  of  the  vineyard  is,  by  some  persons,  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  great  importance.     Southerly  inclinations  are 
generally  preferred,  but  our  observations  in  many  vineyards  induce 
the  belief  tliat  this  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
Soil. — Almost  any  soil,  not  absolutely  barren,  will  produce  some 
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he  had  tried  seyeral  sorts  in  whateva-  soil  he  may  ehance  to 
occupy.  Besides^  for  limited  planting,  he  may  make  the  soil  what 
he  pleases,  so  the  proposition  may  be  repeated,  that  every  farmer, 
cottager  and  villager— every  occupant  of  a  rod  of  soil,  shoida 
train  one  of  these  blessed  gifts  to  the  human  race,  that  he  may  not 
only  sit  in  the  shade  of  his  own  vines,  but  that  he  may  gather  and 
enjoy  the  rich  clusters  of  health-giving  fruits,  that  they  mil  be  sure 
toofford  him  in  bounteous  profiSion.  The  vine  is  well  and  truly 
selected  as  the  emblem  of  fruitfulness,  and  its  burden  of  rich  fruit 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  sentiments  of  thankfulness  toward  the  Boun- 
tiful Giver  of  all  good  gilts,  so  that  vine  planting  becomes  a  moral 
ei^ne  to  ennoble  our  race. 

The  Loess  formation  which  is  here  so  admirably  presented  at  and 
about  Alton,  Illinois,  upon  the  blulis  of  this  noble  river,  as  well  as 
alou!?  the  Illinois,  and  upon  some  other  tributaries  of  the  Missi»- 
aippi,  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  vine  culture. 

Pkeparation. — The  preparation  of  the  soil  should  be  thorough. 
Trenching  with  the  spade  or  mattock  has  been  insisted  on  by  most 
writers,  and  is  very  extensively  practiced;  but  excepting  where, 
firom  the  nature  of  the  surface,  manual  labor  alone  can  be  applied, 
this  expensive  process  is  no  longer  considered  essential.  On  every 
precipitous  hill-side,  where  the  land  has  to  be  thrown  into  terraces, 
and  supported  by  walls  of  masonry,  or  by  sodded  banks,  or  where 
the  sou  abounds  in  stones,  so  that  the  plow  cannot  be  used,  we 
must  resort  to  the  slower  and  more  expensive  implements  of  human 
labor.  So,  also,  in  preparing  for  a  very  few  vines  to  be  planted 
about  our  dwellings,  we  must  resort  to  the  spade.  The  vine  station 
should  then  be  very  well  prepared,  by  excavating  a  large  hole  for 
each  vine,  or  a  long,  wide,  deep  trench  for  a  row  of  them,  as  for  an 
arbor;  the  inferior  soil  from  below  should  be  removed  and  replaced 
by  the  introduction  of  good  surface  soil,  such  as  sods,  road 
scrapings,  earth  from  the  headlands  of  some  field,  and  a  portion  of 
well  rotted  manure  and  some  bones.  If  these  have  been  all  well 
composted  together,  they  are  still  better  for  preparing  the  station, 
but  if  such  material  be  not  at  hand,  use  good  surface  soil,  abound- 
ing in  old  sods. 

On  no  account  should  we  omit  the  perfect  draining  of  such  a 
station,  for  if  it  be  underlaid  by  a  tenacious  sub-soil,  it  wBl  become  a 
well  of  stagnant  water  to  destroy  the  roots  of  our  vines,  and  the  labor 
bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  the  vine  stations  will  be  utterlv 
nugatory.  Draining  is  a  sine-qua-non  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  the  grape,  and  if  the  whole  ground  be  not  cfrained,  an  outlet  must 
be  provided  for  all  the  superfluous  water  that  might  accumulate 
about  the  roots.  In  making  the  border  for  a  row  of  vines  we  should 
take  advantage  of  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  surface,  so  as  to 
have  one  end  lower  than  the  rest,  and  thus  secure  a  very  simple 
drainage.  If  no  such  natural  advantage  be  oftered,  the  sub-soil 
should  be  pierced,  if  possible,  and  if  this  be  impracticable,  we  must 
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resort  to  superficial  planting,  by  raising  the  border  above  the  gene- 
ral surface.  Fortunately,  however,  we  may  find  soils  almost  every- 
where that  are  easily  managed,  and  it  is  farthest  from  my  thoughts 
to  deter  any  one  from  planting  a  vine  by  introducing  imaginary, 
but  possible,  difficulties.  I  desire  only  to  impress  the  importance 
of  having  the  work  of  preparation  well  done,  knowing  the  great 
advantage  that  it  will  be  to  the  vine  and  its  products  during  the 
long  period  it  is  destined  to  yield  amply  remunerating  crops.  On 
the  contrary,  I  would  rather  show  how  simple  an  affair  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soils  for  a  vineyard  may  be  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. Wherever  the  land  is  level  or  but  slightly  rolling,  the 
plow  may  be  used  to  great  advantage,  and  the  result  is  even  supe- 
rior to  that  generally  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  spade  and  msX" 
tock.  The  best  implement  is  the  double  Michigan  plow,  drawn  b? 
a  strong  team,  and  followed  by  the  sub-soil  lifter.  If  oxen  be  used, 
the  same  team  may  be  changed  from  one  plow  to  the  otlier,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  circuit,  or  each  implement  may  have  its  own  team 
and  driver,  where  there  is  sufficient  force  at  command.  By  these 
miaans  the  ground  may  easily  be  stirred  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
deep  and  left  exposed  to  the  frosts  of  winter.  In  the  spring,  the 
same  treatment  may  be  applied,  but  the  plowing  should  be  across 
the  furrows  first  made,  and  the  plowing  should  be  deeper,  so  as  to 
loosen  the  soil  at  least  twenty  inches.  A  third  stirring,  with  the 
same  implements,  may  be  done  before  planting  the  vineyards,  and 
the  grounds  will  be  in  better  condition  and  at  less  expense  than  if 
dux  by  hand  labor. 

I  will  here  quote  from  my  report  to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society : 

Pbepabation. — "The  plow,  followed  by  the  subsoil  lifter,  has 
been  found  by  Mr.  Knox  to  be  all  sufficient  for  comminuting  this 
soil.  With  a  strong  pair  of  horses  to  the  plow,  followed  by  two 
pairs  of  oxen  to  the  litter,  he  is  able  to  work  about  one-third  of  an 
acre  per  diem.      This  process  is  performed  in  the  autumn.      The 

f  round  is  next  cross-plowed  with  the  same  implements,  going 
eeper,  and  a  third  plowing  is  done  in  the  spring  before  planting, 
so  tliat  the  soil  is  thorougluy  prepared,  being  stirred  to  a  depth  of 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches. 

"  The  vines  are  of  one  summer's  growth  from  single  eyes,  that 
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'^The  distance  between  the  vines  is  edx  feet  in  rows  that  are  eight 
feet  apart ;  this  is  for  trellis  training  npon  the  renewal  system.  A 
"Small  stake  is  set  by  each  plant,  to  which  the  shoots  are  tied.  In- 
stead of  cutting  the  little  vines  back  to  two  eyes,  only  the  feeble 
wood  at  the  ends  is  cut  oflF,  leaving  several  buds  on  the  large  pUmts, 
•and  as  these  grow,  the  weaker  are  rubbed  out,  and  only  the 
•strongest  allowed  to  remain.  The  re^^on  for  this  is  obvious — ^it  is 
to  insure  against  accidental  injury  to  the  prominent  bi|ds  in  hand- 
Im^  plants.  During  the  summer  the  shoots  are  tied  to  the  stakee, 
-and  the  next  spring  they  lire  cut  back  to  two  oyes  to  force  out  two 
-strong  canes,  whicli  are  tied  up  and  trimmed  of  their  laterals  lor 
three  or  four  feet.  In  strong  vines,  a  third  oane  is  sometiu^iee 
allowed  to  grow  the  second  season,  the  object  of  which  '^l  appear 
presently. 

^^  Training  on  the  trelUsi^oinmences  with  the  third  eeaaon  of  the 
vineyard,  wnen  the  stakes  are  dispensed  with.  Posts  are  planted 
in  the  rows  that  run  north  and  south,  about  sixteen  feet  apart ;  to 
these,  strips  of  boards,  three  or  four  inches  wide,  are  nailed,  a  foot 
"from  the  ground,  and  seven  feet  above  it;  these  are  the  rails  to 
which  the  upright  strips,  about  an  inch  square  and  eight  feet  long, 
are  nailed.  These  are  placed  nine  inches  apart,  from  center  to 
•center.  The  vines  are  trimmed  this  spring  so  as  to  form  the  two 
arms,  each  three  feet  long,  from  which  the  fruiting  canes  are  to  be 
produced.  In  a  very  strong  vine,  that  had  been  allowed  to  pro- 
•duce  three  canes  the  previous  eummer,  Ihe  third  shoot  is  trimm^ 
to  three  or  four  feet  wr  fruiting,  and  tied  upright  to  the  trdUs  bar, 
nearest  to  the  vine  stock,  while  the  arms  are  secured  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  trdlis.  As  the  buds  on  these  last  l^eak,  they  are  thin- 
ned out  by  robbing  off  a  portion,  so  that  only  the  atronffest  are 
left,  and  these  are  so  arranged  that  one  of  them  can  be  trained  to 
^ach  of  the  upright  trellis  bars,  or  one  to  every  nine  inches ;  that 
is  four  to  each  arm,  eight  to  each  vine.  This  we  should  think  a 
tremendous  amount  of  wood  for  the  third  summer,  but  with  the 
«oil  and  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected,  maoy  of  the  varie- 
ties of  grapes  require  assiduous  labor  to  confii^B  them  to  this  numr 
ber  of  shoots,  which  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis,  and  most  of  the 
canes  bear  a  good  deal  of  fruit.  Mr.  Enox  feels  confident  that  his 
Ooncord  vines  will  average  ten  lbs.  of  grapes  the  4hird  season. 
Some  other  varieties,  such  as  the  Taylor  or  Bullitt,  and  Herbe* 
mont,  ^row  as  vigorously,  reaching  the  top  of  the  trdlis,  and  then 
stretching  along  horizontally  for  some  distance ;  butisome  kinds  do 
not  cover  the  trellis  the  first  jear  it  is  set  up.  These  canes,  pro- 
duced from  the  arms  are  divested  of  their  latei^  during  the 
eunmier. 

•  ^^  37is  vmewal  system  of  trimming  is  adopted  in  these  trelliMa, 
with  some  modifications,  by  adopting  the  spur-pruning  when  ne- 
cessary, ae  will  be  indicated  below.  In  the  fourth  season  from 
planting  and  always  afterward,  every  flJtemate  cane  is  cat  biu^ 
— 58 
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t(>  two  etjres,  wiiik  Ae  other  id  Bhotien^,  aeeerdlBg  to  itsstra^gkh, 

and  tied  yertically  to  the  trelliB  for  frnitiDg;  the  spar  prod\i€«  t 

Mw  cane,  so  that  one  B{Hir  pfoduces  fruit  aad  the  other  prodnfi» 

i^ood.    If  it  happened  that  the  cane  ef  last  year  was  not  strwif 

anongh  for  the  muting,  it  is  cat  badk»  and  that  which  bore  tktpi^ 

¥ioits  year  has  its  fruit  beariag  lateink  triauned  to  spurs  for  fniit- 

ing,  in  its  stead.    Im  this  way,  by  judidlous  maaagement,  the  whole 

trdlisis  k^  ooyeved  with  trail  from  year  to  year,  and  the  amonat 

wrodnced  is  really  astonishiiig.    As  an  instaiice,  I  may  cite  tweke 

Bartford  Prolifie  vines,  whi(£  ave  four  or  five  years  old,  that  pre^ 

doced  630  lbs.  of  frait  this  year,  frem  which  $13$  was  realised. 

ifiply  this  to  an  acre,  whieh  snpTOrts  $i)Ovt,  1,000  vines,  as  planted 

rftk  feet  by  eiffht,  and  we  niay  calcolate  the  proporticHiate  yidd  at 

fifty  thousand  lbs.  of  fruit    This,  at  the  low  price  of  five  ceato 

per  pouBd,  would  produce  |fi,600  per  aerel  aa  ineredible  yidd, 

and  one  justifying  a  huge  outlay  in  aseidnous  care  and  labtn:. 
•        ♦       #«        ♦•^#        #        #        «        « 

^  But  to  return  to  the  grapes,  the  object  of  BM)re  immediate  i^er- 
est  at  this  season  of  the  year.  You  wiU  ezpeat  to  hear  semethiag 
if  Awt  appearance,  and  of  the  varieties  ia  cultivation.  In  ^ 
first  place  the  viiies  presented  au  asnect  of  perfect  health  and  idgor ; 
eau^ting  a  slight  injury  from  hail,  they  seecned  to  have  enjoyed 
ooaaqplete  immnnity  m)m  all  the  ills  that  vin/es  are  heirs  to — no  ia- 
aeot  depredationa,  ao  mildew  on  the  folif^  or  caue^i  no  rot  on  the 
frurt,  ifrtiieh  was  p«:4ect,  em^  in  a  few  instfmecs  where  they  had 
suffered  frem  ov^*-i^oduotion,  and  that  was  only  apparent  in  a  de^ 
ioient  coloring.  Thoi^  the  neigUxarhood  had  been  visited  by 
aome  severe  fj^eta^  the  foliage  was  still  beautifUUy  green  an^abaa^ 
Aaaf  upon  some  trdlises,  mi  ripening  into  rich  tints  of  ydlow 
upon  others,  witii  a  slight  frost  scorching  on  the  IsabeUaB^  and  only 
the  fitf^gn  varieties,  and  some  of  the  very  earliest  ripening  sortft 
of  the  natives,  had  oast  their  leavea  and  looloed  bare  on  the  Mthof 
October. 

^^I  ^pose  to  traaaarlbe  a  lew  of  the  remarik^  made  upon  my 
note  papers  while  passing  over  t^e  grounds,  aaao^g  the  vines,  bat 
abaH  not  desecibe  all  the  kinds  in  cultivation.  The  &rst  varieties 
plaated  were  of  the  l9dMla  and  GUawba,  the  Idnas  then  gener- 
aUgr  mltivaibed.  Both  c^  these  are  bearing  abundantiy,  the  mnner 
iMuuly  laden,  but  not  at  all  the  richer  for  its  treatment  here^  b^iag, 
as  in  other  pliM^  fiat  and  insipid  in  comparison  with  other  a<Mts. 
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abundant,  and  though  the  flavor  be  somewhat  musky,  not  to  say  foxj, 
or  as  some  salesmen  express  it,  of  certain  varieties,  '*  with  a  char- 
acteristic native  aroma,"  still  it  is  the  fevorite  with  the  people,  and 
is  selling  freely  at  double  the  price  of  the  Isabellas  and  Catawbas 
offer^  in  the  markets.  Indeed,  for  general  planting  at  every  man^s 
door-stone  throughout  the  country,  this  hardv,  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive variety,  apparently  free  from  all  the  ills  of  grape  vines,  nas 
the  highest  claims  to  universal  favor.  Still,  some  of  us  may  be  al- 
lowed to  have  our  preferences  for  a  table  grape.  For  wine,  the 
Concord  has  begun  to  assert  its  claims,  and  a  few  samples  have  al- 
ready been  presented  to  the  connoisseurs,  who  have  pronounc^  it 
a  promising  red  wine.  A  good  deal  of  it  has  been  made  at  Her- 
mann, Missouri,  and  Mr.  Husmann  writes  me  that  the  must  weighs 
from  85  to  90. 

^•Next  is  the  Diana.which  is  vigorous  and  productive,  the  bunch 
compact,  the  berry  of  oeautiftil  color,  tough  skin,  and  rather  firm 
pulp,  juice  sweet,  and  having  a  peculiar  flavor,  which  has  been 
called  "feline."  The  thickness  of  the  skin  enables  this  grape  to  be 
kept  a  long  time,  so  as  to  be  on  sale  in  the  Christmas  holidays, 
when  it  commands  a  high  price.  The  wine  from  this  grape  is  very 
highly  flavored  with  the  aforesaid  "feline,"  and  though  peculiar, 
and  at  first,  perhaps,  repulsive,  it  stran^ly  grows  on  one's  affec- 
tions. Jt  will  be  valuable  for  mingling  with  the  juice  of  some  other 
grapes  of  less  decided  character — ^the  Ddcma/re  itself  has  been 
suffffested  as  one  that  might  borrow  piquancy  from  the  Diana. 

"The  Ddaware  has  succeeded  admirably  in  this  vineyard,  where 
it  has  been  extensively  grown,  and  with  such  success  as'to  induce 
much  further  planting.  Whatever  complaints  may  be  made  of  this 
variety  elsewhere,  and  some  of  us  have  had  our  trouble  with  the 
slender  little  things  for  which  we  have  paid  our  money,  this  vine 
appears  to  find  congenial  soil  upon  the  coal  measures  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  hills.  Three  year  old  plants  have  made  a  splendid  growth 
of  firm,  close-jointed  wood,  ana  in  many  cases  the  vines  have  com- 
pletely covered  the  trellis,  and  run  along  on  the  top— several  shoots 
were  seen  at  least  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  in  most  cases  there 
were  more  than  the  regular  apportionment  of  eight  canes  to  the 
vine,  as  well  as  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  This  grape  has  attracted 
so  much  attention  of  late  jears,  and  is  so  familiar  to  the  horticultu- 
rists of  our  country  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  describe  its  beau- 
tiful clusters  of  transparent,  rosy  berries,  thickly  spread  along  the 
vines.  The  wine  is  attracting  great  attention,  and  five  dollars  per 
gallon  has  been  refuaed  for  that  made  by  Mr.  Mottier,  near  our  crty , 
who  has  had  perfect  success  in  growing  this  grape  here,  lie 
weight  of  the  must  with  him,  in  September,  was  102.  Mr.  Werk's 
(probably  the  first  run,)  w^hed  108.  The  wine  sells  at  $24  per 
box  or  dfozen.  The  vines,  once  established,  bear  most  abundanfly, 
and  the  luscious  fruit  is  only  too  sweet  for  most  palates,  as  a  table 
grape,  and  to  be  eaten  as  honey  rather  than  as  food.  The  finit 
BeUs  at  Fittsbnrg  for  50  cents  a  potmd. 
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"  The  Union  VtUage  is  also  ^uite  a  successful  grape  with  Mr. 
Knox.  On  account  of  its  ^reat  size  and  fair  quality,  it  commands 
a  high  price,  bringinff  fifky  cents  a  pound.  The  vine  is  vigorous 
and  productive,  but  Sie  fruit  is  too  much  like  the  Isabella  to  give 
much  encouragement  to  wine-growers.  It  is  essentially  an  ama- 
teur and  market  fruit  The  excessive  growth  of  the  canes  on  this 
vine  renders  it  somewhat  tender,  but  I  did  not  hear  any  complaints 
in  this  regard,  where  the  growth  is  diffused  upon  the  trellis,  as  the 
canes  are  not  then  so  rank. 

"  The  Herbemont  shows  all  its  vigor  and  greenness  of  foliage  even 
at  this  late  day,  making  a  perfect  screen  ot  the  trellis,  and  the  nu- 
merous large  clusters,  thickly  packed  with  the  delicious,  vinous, 
dark  colored  berries,  were  almost  concealed  from  view.  The  vine 
is  somewhat  tender,  and  the  canes,  like  those  of  the  Diana,  are 
taken  down  and  covered  with  earth  in  the  winter,  but  the  fruit  is  so 
spicy  and  so  free  from  pulp,  that  it  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  pro- 
prietor, who  rates  it  among  the  best  table  grapes.  Its  qualities  for 
wine  are  well  known  here.    The  must  this  year  weighs  101. 

"The  Elsvnhoro^  an  old  variety,  but  not  generally  cultivated,  is  a 
prime  favorite  with  Mr.  Knox,  on  account  of  its  fiardiness,  produc- 
tiveness and  the  rich  sweetness  of  its  small,  dark-blue  berries,  with 
red  juice.  The  bunches  are  rather  large,  loose  and  shouldered. 
The  grape  is  desirable  for  table  and  for  wine. 

"Ihe  Hartford  Prcliiio  is  an  early  variety,  ripening  its  fruit  for 
market  early  in  September.    The  vine  is  hardy,  vigorous  and  very 

E reductive,  yielding  more  than  fifly  pounds  at  four  years.    The 
*uit  is  not  first  rate,  but  very  desirable  for  market.    The  berries 
do  not  drop,  as  reported  heretofore. 

*^  The  Chreveling  is  winning  favor  wherever  known.  The  vine  is 
vigorous,  hardy  and  pronuses  to  be  productive.  The  bark  and 
leafstalks  are  very  red:  the  folia^  is  smooth,  the  angles  pointed, 
deeply  lobed  and  healthy.  The  bunch  is  loose,  Uie  berries  rather 
large  and  blue,  soft  and  melting,  rather  sweet;  a  fine  market  vari- 
ety; ripeningat  Pittsburg,  August  24,  it  makes  a  fine  market  fruit 

"  The  To  Kalon  is  moaeratdy  vigorous,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  productive.  The  foliage  is  good,  healthy,  angular,  pointed 
and  pubescent.  The  bunches  are  not  large,  loose,  and  tne  ber- 
ries are  rather  large,  blue,  soft  and  melting.  They  hdd  tenacious- 
ly to  the  branch,  which  makes  this  grape  desirable  for  lat«  use.  It 
is  sweet  and  musky;  quality  from  good  to  better;  aiable  grape 
Though  well  favored  enough,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  jiwtiiy  its 
cognomen,  which  means,  emphatically.  The  Beautiful. 

"  The  EUuiksUme  and  Lomrn  are  evidently  seedungs  of  the  Isa- 
bella, which  they  resemble  in  so  many  particulars  that  their  identity 
with  the  latter  mi^ht  well  be  suspecteo. 

"The  Opporio  is  sufficiently  vigorous  and  healthy,  tolerably  pro- 
ductive, but  the  bunches  are  not  Targe.  It  may  make  a  good  red 
wine,  but  it  is  not  desirable  for  table.    The  same  remarks  will  applj 
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to  the  Boggs'  hlamd^  which  has  smaller  bunches,  and  medium 
sized,  dark  blue  berries,  with  a  peculiar  astringency ;  indeed,  it  re- 
sembles our  Worihington  grape  in  its  slenaer  wood,  and  thin, 
smooth  foliage.  The  fruit  of  fioggs'  Island  also  colors  early,  but 
is  not  ripe  until  it  has  been  frosted. 

"  The  Al/oey  is  only  moderately  vigorous,  rather  slender,  and  does 
not  appear  to  ripen  its  wood  perfectly;  the  foliage  is  rather  small 
and  persistent;  the  bunches  are  small,  loose  and  shouldered,  with 
small,  round,  blue  berries,  that  are  soft  and  juicy,  with  a  brisk  acid 
flavor,  promising  well  for  wine ;  it  ripens  n-om  September  15th  to 
the  middle  of  October. 

"  The  Canby^s  August^  probably  the  Royal  Madeira,  has  vigorous, 
hardy,  brown  wood,  with  good,  roundish  leaves  somewhat  pubes- 
cent. The  bunches  are  small  and  loose,  bearing  round,  blue  ber- 
ries of  medium  size,  which  are  sub  acid  and  of  indifferent  quality. 
This  is  only  a  market  fruit,  ripening  the  end  of  August. 

"  The  Aiiguai  Pioneer  is  a  very  fox  grape,  having  vigorous,  red, 

Eubescent  wood,  with  round  and  very  pubescent  leaves.  The 
unches  are  small  and  loose,  with  large  blue  berries,  that  are  very 
pulpy,  round  and  dry,  sweet  and  foxy,  indifferent  and  fit  for  market 
only,  ripening  August  20. 

"  The  Mary  Ann  is  of  similar  quality,  having  vigorous  brown 
canes,  furnished  with  healtliy,  roundish  and  very  pubescent  leaves. 
The  bunches  are  rather  small  and  loose,  with  large,  very  oblong 
berries,  that  are  very  firm  and  pulpy,  as  well  as  very  musky  and 
of  poor  quality,  ripening  early  in  September.  These  grapes  are 
unworthy  of  cultivation,  and  may  be  classed  with  the  native  Arriher^ 
I^orthem  Mvscadine^  Charter  Uak^  WUd  Fox^  ei  id  omne  genua, 

'^  Since  there  is  a  great  desire  with  the  public,  and  especially  with 
amateurs,  for  white  or  light  colored  grapes,  they  may  now  be  grati- 
fied bv  cultivating  several  varieties  of  tnis  character. 

"The  Taylor  or  BulUU  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  this  class. 
The  wood  is  very  vigorous,  but  slender,  and  t)f  a  pale  brown  color, 
with  some  bloom;  the  ioints  are  rather  long,  but  the  canes  exceed- 
ed tlie  hight  of  the  trellis.  The  foliage  is  good,  an^lar,  serrated 
and  smooth.  The  bunches  upon  these  young,  thriftily  growing 
vines  were  small  and  compact,  crowded  with  rather  small,  green^ 
amber  colored,  red  and  dull  red  berries,  which  are  melting  and 
juicy,  slightly  pulpy,  mild  sub-acid  to  rich  sweet;  a  very  good  table 
grape,  ripening  September  20. 

"  The  Anna  is  but  moderately  vigorous  in  its  canes,  but  they  are 
firm;  the  foliage  is  small,  pubescent  and  disposed  to  curl  and  fall. 
The  bunches  are  scarcely  medium  and  rather  close;  the  berries  are 
from  medium  to  large,  round,  of  a  whitish  amber  color,  covered 
with  a  thick,  white  bloom;  they  are  juicy,  sweet,  aromatic,  but  the 
skin  is  thick  and  the  pulp  firm.  This  is  only  an  amateur  variety, 
ripening  the  end  of  September. 

"The  Rebecca  and  OuyaMga  have  higher  claims  for  our  praise, 
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being  more  refined  and  delicate.     Both  of  these  are  desiraUe 

amateur  varieties,  the  former  rather  bearing  the  palm  of  excellence 

in  the  opinion  of  most  judges. 

*         #         «»«*         #♦         «         « 

"  Teoy  Hill — Catawba  Vineyard. — No  one  who  lores  a  rine- 
yard,  and  who  can  appreciate  the  invigorating  eflFect  of  an  elevated 
situation,  commanding  extensive  views  of  interesting  objects,  scat- 
tered over  hills  and  valleys,  embracing  the  noble  rivers,  extensive 
tbrests,  and  a  great  city,  with  its  thousand  evidences  of  the  bnsy 
throng  of  bustling  industry,  should  fail  to  visit  Troy  Hill,  in 
Reserve  township,  immediately  north  of  Allegheny  Cijhr,  where 
may  be  found  neai'ly  one  hundred  acres  of  vineyards.  These  are 
chiefly  planted  with  Catawba  vines,  set  closely  and  trained  to 
stakes,  in  the  German  method. 

•'  The  thrift  of  the  Teutons,  and  their  untiring  industry,  is  here 
everywhere  displayed.  The  vineyards  are  often  situated  upon 
the  most  bold  exposures  and  declivitous  descents,  where  the  culture 
must  be  performed  wholly  by  human  labor.  Some  of  the  soil  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  all  stones,  and  yet  the  vines  are  thrifty  and  pro- 
ductive. The  road  leading  to  the  ascent  is  cut  in  the  face  of  an 
almost  perpendicular  cliff,  and  the  wall  that  supports  it  seems  to 
spring  directly  from  the  vineyards  many  feet  below. 

"  One  of  the  pioneers,  an  enthusiastic  vine  planter,  Mr.  Adaiu 
Reineman,  a  successful  merchant  of  Pittsburg,  who  takes  his 
pleasure  and  pastime  in  his  vineyaixl,  and  in  ornamenting  the 

f rounds  about  his  comfortable  dwelling,  where  fruits  of  various 
inds  abound  and  thrive.  His  vineyard,  though  closely  planted, 
is  trimmed  and  trained  with  double  bows,  and  is  thus  able  to  set  a 
very  large  crop.  Last  year  the  produce  of  one  acre  and  a  quarter 
was  1,554  gallons  of  wine,  made  upon  a  press  with  only  a  two 
inch  screw.  Besides  this,  a  second  grade  of  wine  was  made  from 
the  marc,  which  is  mixed  with  water  and  allowed  to  ferment,  and 
then  pressed,  producing  a  light,  rough  wine,  of  inferior  quality.  A 
further  evidence  of  what  mav  be  done  in  large  yield  may  be  given. 
Seven  vine  stocks  trained  fonff,  on  an  arbor,  produced  this  year 
twenty-ei^ht  gallons  of  wine — tne  qu^ity  I  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  inspectmg. 

"In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  reiterate  the  delight  that  was  experi- 
enced in  visiting  these  fevorite  vinelands.  The  success  of  otners 
should  give  us  pleasure,  even  where  the  contrast  with  our  own  less 
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FRUrrS  AND  THIIR  ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  0.  W.  Hoirr,  of  the  Home  Kurseries,  Augusta,  111 

We  should  have  an  object  in  whatever  we  do.  and  use  all  our 
enercy  and  power  to  develop  that  object.  He  tnat  lives  without 
an  object  has  no  force  of  character.  Life  would  be  a  failure — 
worse  than  a  blank,  leaving  no  inark  to  identiij  its  existence. 
The  talent  would  be  retumea  to  the  good  master  of  the  vineyard 
unimproved.  You  all  know  what  the  reward  is  for  such.  As  t\e 
man  that  improves  his  -own  home  improves  the  homes  of  all  th^t 
«urround  him;  so  he  that  improves  liis  mind  will  improve  the^ 
minds  of  all  those  that  come  im.  contact  with  him.  Each  mind  is  a 
center  of  influence,  for^od  or  evil,  in  a  degree  according  to  itQ 
«trenffth  of  powers.  The  current  of  influence  runs  so  still  md 
fiilenuj,  ana  the  mind  of  youth  is  so  susceptible  and  confiding^ 
that  it  is  very  necessary  for  the  young  man,  just  landing  unon  the 
ever-changing  current  of  business-life,  to  have  not  only  well  estate 
lished  principles  but  jmre  csaodationa.  These  are  not  to  be  found 
on  the  comers,  in  tobacco  shops  or  drinking  saloons,  where  thou- 
43auds  wreck  all  that  is  dear  in  ufe.  Those  are  places  to  be  avoided. 
The  mercantile  Ufe  is  sadly  mixed  with  iniquity  and  impure  asso- 
ciations. So  is  %Y&ry  calkng  that  man  can  turn  his  attention  to. 
But  there  are  some  that  have  less  of  the  impure  connected  with 
them  than  others.  There  are  some  that  have  more  elevating  in- 
fluences connected,  with  diem,  stronger  incentives  to  refinement 
and  cultivated  taste,  than  others ;  have  more  avenues  in  which  the 
mind  can  search  for  the  beauties  of  creation,  and  j^repare  the  spirit 
of  man  for  a  near  approach  to  the  Infinite.  OhJ  it  is  delightful  to 
be  in  fields  of  fruits  and  flowers,  where  the  sweet  roses  extend 
their  friendship  with  no  eontaminating  breath,  and  the  lillv  glad- 
dens jour  heart  without  fear  of  betrayal.  It  is  more  than  debght- 
ftd — ^it  is  profitable.  'Tis  there  you  may  find  pure  associations, 
and  feel  the  mind  perceptibly  drawn  away  from  all  that  is  gross 
and  vulgar.  And  these  enjoyments  Bxejrree  if  jou  are  but  will- 
ing to  put  forth  your  hand  for  them.  Iney  spring  spontaneous 
from  the  earth,  and  God  has  generously  bestowed  on  each  of  us 
the  elements  of  system  imd  order,  that  we  may  create  a  harmoni- 
ous arrangement  of  them,  to  suit  our  ovni  individual  taste.  God 
ereated  the  first  garden,  and  planted  the  first  tree,  and  these  are 
powerful  auxiliaries  by  which  to  study  the  divine  mind.  I  mean 
trees  and  plants  in  particular.  Aronnd  the  habitation  of  Adam, 
He  planted  the  evergreen  trees  of  life,  and  the  tree  that  bore  the 
fruit  of  knowledge.  Thus  we  «ee  trees,  fraits,  and  their  assodir 
tions  intimately  connected  with  our  origin,  and  linked  with  our  in-* 
teUectual  and  spiritual  life.  All  the  callings  of  man  are  onlv 
auxiliaries  by  jnaxk.  his  mind  is  prepared  for  an  association  with 
the  ruling  intelligence  of  creation.  The  earliest  record  of  history 
bears  evidence  of  fruit  being  almost  inseparably  connected  witn 
ithe  needs  and  wants  of  the  human  qrstem.    That  thore  was  a 
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ersving  desire  in  the  nx>rtal  body  f<»-  fhdt  is  plidnly  illastrated  in 
the  reaching  forth  of  the  hands  of  our  first  parents,  siiter  that  which 
was  then,  as  now,  delicioos  to  the  taste ;  and  they  loved  a  variety, 
and  their  cnriosity  prompted  them  to  taste  of  each  kind,  and  in  sii- 
isfying  a  morbid  appetite — ^like  many  of  their  frail  descendants — 
they  got  hold  of  some  that  proved  to  be  bitter.  As  we  follow  the 
hifetorian's  ^n  down  the  march  of  ages,  we  find  every  nation  ad- 
vocates of  truit — ^in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war — holding 
on,  griasping  the  elements  of  its  life,  to  save  it  amid  the  wreck  ot 
nations,  that  they  might  enjoy  this  luxury  in  their  exile.  Every- 
where through  the  Bible  we  find  finit  and  its  associations,  and 
everywhere  used  for  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  life.  "We 
find  it  on  the  table  of  Kings  and  Princes,  and  the  poorest  cottager. 
It  is  one  of  God^s  richest  temporal  blessings.  The  meanest  and 
the  vilest,  together  with  the  most  pure  and  good,  have  free  access 
to  its  virtue. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  assumed  a 
great  magnitude  and  importance,  proving  to  be  a  great  power  in 
Uie  land— a  ma^et  around  which  centre  the  thoughts,  energies 
and  hopes  of  millions  of  men.  .  This  is  decidedly  a  living  age, 
though  a  shower  of  dead  fall  monthly.  But  we  want  xn.e\i—Kvtng 
tneii — to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  Men  do  not  look  back  on 
misfortune  as  did  Lofs  wife,  and  be  turned  into  pillars  of  inactivity. 
If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  at  all,  it  should  be  to  hasten  our 
steps  in  the  improvement  of  the  present,  from  the  experience  of 
the  past  We  nave  had  organization  in  the  past,  but  the  volun- 
teers in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  have  become  so  numerous, 
that  they  stand  like  a  vast  arm^  that  need  re-organization.  Every 
cause  has  its  pioneers  and  missionaries — men  educated  and  pre- 
pared to  form  the  public  mind  for  the  reception  of  truths.  And  in 
re-organizing  and  making  a  forward  movement,  corresponcGng 
with  the^advanced  state  of  inteUigence,  we  find  we  need  coU^es, 
well  manned  with  minds  vividly  practical,  where  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  our  land  may  be  instructed  in  all  the  bearinffs  that  our  com- 
mon calling  has  on  our  intellectual  faculties,  and  thus  be  devated 
and  brought  forward  to  the  advance  of  general  knowledge.  A  col- 
lege where  the  student  can  ingraft  theory  and  practice,  uniting  and 
blending  the  elements  of  intellectual  and  physical  strength  which 
in  time  will  yield  its  perfect  fruit.  "Philosophers  and  statesmen 
win  thus  spring  up  in  the  country  pastures  that  wiH  outlast  the- 
hosts  ot  unoriginal  meiu^  Men  that  will  be  every  way  qualified 
to  guide  the  State  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  nation  honestly. 
We  need  statesmen  that  have  had  their  principles  established,  and 
their  habits  formed  amid  purer  scenes  and  more  temperate  associa- 
tions than  the  city  affbras.  We  trust  the  Agricultural  Colleges 
will  form  men,  who,  while  ihey  enjoy  the  public  trust  and  confi- 
dence, will  not  squander  their  time  and  talents  in  riotous  livings 
and  instead  of  the  passionate,  fiery  past,  we  may  have  a  temperate 
future,  fruited  with  great  blessiiigs. 
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ON  TREES  AND  TREE  PLANTING. 

BEPOBT  OF  COMMITTEE, 
lb  ths  PirairU  Farmers  qf  lUinoU: 

The  underBigned  were  chosen  bj  the  Illinois  State  Horticaltaral  Societj,  at  its  late 
meeting,  to  ^'prepare  and  distribote  throughoat  the  State  a  paper,  setting  forth  the  bene- 
fits of  planting  Forest  Trees  apon  our  prairies,  and  giving  plain  directions  for  their 
propa^tion  and  cultivation. 

The  instincts,  as  well  as  the  education  of  civilized  man  lead  him  to  procure  such  con- 
Teniences  as  will  give  him  the  most  comfort  for  a  given  amount  of  labor  or  money.  Id 
the  settlement  of  s  new  country,  he  is  often  obligea  to  take  up  with  such  means  as  are 
nearest  at  hand,  however  inconvenient  thev  may  be.  Timber  has  always  been  considered 
so  absolutely  indispensable,  that  its  total  absence  would  be  completely  fktal  to  the  plant  • 

roves 
esson 

of  wisdom,  showing  him  how  he  may  appropriate  the  resources  o?  Nature,  and  secure  for 
himself  ana  his  cbirdron,  even  upon  the  wide  prairies,  the  same  advantages  which  she  has 
provided  for  him  in  these  90St  favored  spots.  Alas,  how  few  heed  these  teachinars  until 
avarice  steps  in  and  says— *'Plant  trees— thev  will  bring  wealth."  Truly  they  will  bring- 
gold,  and  what  is  better,  they  wilf  bring  health  and  comfort.     \ 

We  would  i4>peal  to  yon,  therefore,  m  behalf  of  your  own  and  your  children's  best 
interests^  as  well  as  the  future  prosperity  of  om*  own  beloved  State,  that  you  consider  the 
subject  carefully,  using  an  the  means  within  your  reach  to  prove  either  the  truth  or  the 
fallacy  of  the  statements  contained  in  this  circular.  We  have  investigated  this  subiect 
thoroughly ;  watching  carefullv  the  growth  of  many  varieties  of  forest  trees  and  tneir 
adaptability  to  prairie  soils,  collecting  facts  in  relation  to  the  various  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  appRed ;  comparing  our  experience  and  observations  with  those  of  others,  anct 
hisrein  present  the  result 

A  few  of  the  many  ends  to  be  gained  by  extensive  planting  of  Forest  Trees  upon  our 
pfrairiesare — 

I.  The  Pbomotiok  of  Hkaltb. — ^It  being  a  well-known  fact  in  vegetable  physiolosy  that 
poisonous  gases  are  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  thus  converted  firom  health  de- 
stroying into  health  promotingelements. 

IL  ^BLTEB  rBOu  VIOLENT  WiNDS,  and  an  absolute  checking  of  their  force  to  so  great  a 
degree  as  to  preserve  growing  crops  of  cereals  firom  destruction,  and  secure  a  large  in> 
erease  of  fruit;  also  secure  a  more  equal  distribution  of  rain  and  snow  orer  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

ni.  SicnRiiro  A  ScppLTOf  Timber  for  fencing,  building,  fhel,  and  all  mechanical  purposes. 

ly.  Adornxng  our  Prairies,  rendering  our  nomes  attractive ;  in  short,  changing  these 
nude  and  monotonous  prairies  into  charming  and  raried  landscapes. 

Although  these  general  results  are  readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  bestowed 
thought  upon  the  subject,  yet  the  real  importance  of  the  enterprise  and  the  immense 
magnitude  of  its  consequences,  extendioa  as  ^ey  would  far  into  the  future  histoi^  of  our 
State,  adding  millions  to  its  revenue,  ancf  blessing  a  long  succession  of  generations  yet 
unborn,  are,  we  fear,  seldom  computed,  if  ever  thought  of. 

We  snail  not,  in  this  circular,  attempt  to  consider  at  length  all  these  branches  of  the 
subject)  but  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  list  of  some  oflhe  most  desirable  trees  suited 
to  these  ends,  marking  most  impor^nt  steps  required  in  their  successful  cultiratton. 

We  will  consider,  in  the  first  plaoe,  the  rarieties  adapted  to  planting  in  belts  for  wind- 
breaks. 

It  is  obvious  that  evergreen  trees,  or  those  which  retain  their  fbliage  throughout  the 
j'ear,  form  the  most  perfect  screens.  By  a  wise  provision  of  Nature,  almost  every  variety 
of  soil  and  situation  in  our  State  is  well  adaptecl  to  the  growth  of  some  of  the  varieties 
of  evergreen  trees.  The  following  varieties  will  succeed  in  almost  all  locations,  and  with 
the  culnvation  which  we  shall  describe,  will  make  an  average  growth  of  about  twentr 
inches  per  jear,  vix:— Noi-way  Spruce,  Red  Cedar,  American  Ar&or  Tit»,  White,  Scotch 
snd  American  Pines.  There  are  several  other  varieties  which  are  hardy,  and  may  be 
planted  with  profit,  viz :  Balsam  Fir,  our  Native  Spruces,  Yellow  and  Qray  Pines,  and  a 
few  others.  The  Balsam  especially  grows  rapidly,  and  has  the  darkest,  ricnest  foliage  of 
smy  of  the  varieties  named,  retaining  its  color  through  winter,  though  since  it  is  liable  to 
lose  its  lower  branches  after  the  trees  attain  a  hight  of  about  forty  feet,  it  is  not  so  desirable 
to  plant  alone  as  the  first  named  sorts ;  yet  it  may  be  mixed  in  with  the  Spmees  ssA- 
Pinea  with  pleasing  eifeet. 

All  the  varieties  of  Evergreens  are  diiBonlt  of  propagation  from  seeds,  and  eaa  bo 
purchased  fVom  those  who  make  this  their  special  basiness  much  more  cheaply  than  the 
farmers  can  propagate  them. 

The  Norway  Spruce  is  doubtless  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  ver^  best,  of  trees  for 
screens.    It  may  be  transplanted  without  a  loss  of  one  per  cent.,  is  perfectly  hardy. 
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ffr«wi  raoidly,  forming  a  d^nM  pyramid  or  eona  of  eY«rMeii  f♦ll^;e,  one  hundred  f«e( 
high,  with  a  baae,  when  tUndiog  alone,  of  at  least  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Treea  of  this 
▼arietj,  two  and  one-half  feet  Ei«li,  ean  be  pvrehaaed  at  twentT  dollara  per  hundred. 
The  i^ond  shoald  be  prepared  bj  trenob  plowing  or  sabsoUing  in  the  autumn,  or  deep 
plowinj^  and  thorough  plowing  in  the  spring.  Early  spring  is  th«  bast  tiooe  for  plaatinx 
all  Taneties  of  evergreens,  though  they  mi^  be  removed  witn  little  loss  at  any  time  during 
the  spring  end  summer  months.  If  in  the  latter,  a  damp  cloudy  day  should  be  selected 
for  the  work.  In  removing  evergreens,  pains  should  be  Uken  to  preserve  as  many  of  the 
roots  as  possible,  without  mutilating  them,  or  splitting  them  at  the  collar.  The  roofs 
should  be  dipped  in  mud  (previously  prepared)  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  ground,  acd 

Sacked  with  damp  straw  or  moss  about  tnem,  oeinff  careful  to  prevent  their  exposure  to 
le  sun  or  dry  air,  for  if  the  small  roots  are  enoe  allowed  to  get  dry,  the  trees  cannot  be 
rsUed  upon  to  survive. 

In  planting,  pains  should  be  tsken  to  have  4  mellow  bed  for  the  roots,  which  shotild  be 
spread  out  with  the  eitremities  lower  than  the  collar,  filling  all  the  interstioes  with  fine 
earth.  Press  the  dirt  moderately  upon  the  roots»  and  cultivate  thoroughly  with  the  plow 
for  the  first  four  years;  after  which  a  thorough  mulching  of  straw  once  in  two  years  will 
be  sufficient.    Treated  in  this  manner,  not  one  tree  in  forty  will  die. 

Trees  of  the  Norway  Spruce  should  be  planted  In  rows,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  apart,  witk 
trees  the  same  distanoe  m  the  rows,  placing  the  trees  in  the  second  row  opposite  the 
spaces  in  the  first  At  these  distances  the  branches  will  eventhallr  interlock  to  a  consid- 
arable  hight,  forming  an  almost  impenetrable  and  beautifiil  wall  of  foliage,  which  will 
ei^otnally  cheek  thelury  of  our  most  violent  storms. 

Trees  of  the  Red  Cedar  and  Arbor  VitjB  can  be  procured  at  about  ten  dollars  per  hnn* 
dred,  and  ma;^  be  planted  more  closely  if  desired,  though  if  closer  than  ten  feet  they  will 
ttot  attiin  their  full  sixe  and  strength  as  forest  trees. 

The  Pines  should  not  be  plantea  closer  than  sixteen  feet,  as  they  grow  into  broad  ma- 
jestic trees.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  plant  the  rows  twenty  feet  apart,  placing  the  tieet 
ten  feet  apart  in  the  rows ;  and  when  orown  so  as  to  interfere,  cut  out  eacn  alternate  tree, 
leaving  the  trees  standing  in  the  positions  nsmed. 

Dsciouocs  TnsBS  ron  BBLTS.~There  are  many  Tarieties  of  deciduous  trees  r^dily 
produced  aad  easily  grown,  which  are  valuable  fer  screens,  each  of  which  possesses  some 
merit  not  found  in  the  others. 

The  most  rapid  growing  varieties  are  the  Yellow  and  White  Willow,  White  aad  Ash- 
leaf  Maple  and  Lombardy  Poplar.*  These  will  grow  f^omfourto  sixfbetin  a  season,  and, 
therefore,  will  compensste  for  their  cost  in  a  few  years  from  planting.  All  these  varieties 
may  be  grown  from  cuttings,  though,  as  the  Maples  do  not  strike  readily,  it  is  more  profit- 
able to^ropagate  from  seeds. 

The  Red  and  White  Elm.  White  and  Blue  Ash,  White,  Tellow  and  Black  Birch,  Scotch 
and  American  Larch,  Black  and  Whits  Walnuts,  are  all  very  desirable  trees  for  planting, 
both  in  screens  and  groTe8.t  Screens  of  deciduous  trees  should  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  rows,  planted  and  cultivated  as  above  directed.  Com  or  potatoes  may  be  planted 
•Bong  the  trees  the  first  two  years. 

The  TMow  and  WkiU  Willows  are  unquestionably  the  tuoU  available  and  desirable 
amonff  the  fast  growina  deciduous  trees.  They  grow  readily  from  cuttings  and  combine 
rapidity  of  growth  with  perfect  hardiness  in  all  situations,  whether  high  or  low.  They 
have  a  dense  habit  of  growth,  which  peculiarly  fits  them  ror  breaking  the  force  of  the 
winds» 

As  ail  the  varieties  of  deciduous  trees  nsosed  art  much  more  cheaply  grown  than  th« 
•ver^eens,  a  screen  of  three  rows  would  cost  no  more  than  two  rows  of  evergreens. 
And  it  may  be  positively  demonstrated  by  any  person  having  a  correct  data  upon  which  to 
base  his  estimates,  that  an  investment  in  any  of  the  varieties  mentioned,  would  be  as 
profitable  as  the  same  amount  loaned  at  twen^-flve  per  cent,  per  annum. 

We  may  add  materially  to  these  profits  bv  planting  such  sorts  of  trees  as  will  sQbserte 
other  purpcwes  at  the  same  time,  without  aetraottng  from  their  service  as  a  wind-break. 
ThuiL  the  White  and  Black  Walants  and  the  Chestnut  will  offord  the  luxury  of  their  firuits 
also  by  planting  m»  rowt  of  White  Willow  it  will  grow  in  ten  years  of  sufficient  sise  for 
fense  posts,  rails  and  fuel,  and  by  judicious  management  in  cutting  these,  a  constant 
supply  of  timber  can  be  procured  and  still  leave  three  of  the  rows  well  grown  for  a 
sereen.  This  variety  grows  readily  from  the  stump,  so  tiiat  a  succession  of  crops  aoaj  be 
taken  frt»m  the  same  eround  without  replanting. 

The  Ash-Leaf  Maple  {aetr  fugundo)  a  valuabte  tree  for  protection,  msking  an  average 
growth  of  about  four  feet  per  year,  and  forming  a  beautiful,  compact  head,  is  also  ver^  rvok 


•The  Amerlean  Uaden  or  '*Ba«swood**  it  also  a  very  tui  growing  trse,  ripente  Us  seeds  in  OS 
aafciaiii.  It  to  saM  «•  bear  planting  ml]  aiid  proves  frofitsMe  for  extculve  ^antlag,  but  w«  hoe 
net  ourSBlvei  propagaUd  or  MltivattA  It. 

■tTba  State  Hortlealtoral  Soelety  at  lu  last  SMetiag  added  the  €!beit&txt  to  the  above  list,  yet  ve 
^r  it  Is  not  safflciently  tested  on  the  vm,%  praiiies  to  warrant  extensive  planting  la  soeh  sttuatfons. 
Ws  kaow  it  grosrs  rapidly,  aad  Is  perlecMy  hardy  en  roUlng  er  uudralaed  bmds. 
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lo  MtcchaHne  sap,  which  makes  an  abundance  of  light  colored,  well  grained  sugar,  al> 
most  identical  in  flavor  wUh  thtU  made  of  th$  hard  maple. 

The  testimonj  upon  these  points  is  unanimous  and  perfectly  conclusive.  Every  farmer 
upon  the  prairies  having  a  belt  or  orchard  of  these  trees,  must  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  profitable  parts  or  his  farm,  since  he  is  oomparativelv  at  leisure  during  the  sugar 
making  season,  and  can  provide,  at  a  trifliuff  expense,  a  full  supply  of  excellent  soi^ar  tor 
his  family  use.  Trees  designed  for  sugar  m&ing  should  be  planted  not  less  than  sixteen 
feet  apart  If  cultivated  as  before  directed,  they  will  be  large  enough  for  tapping  in  six 
or  seven  years.  This  tree  is  indigrenous  to  various  parts  of  our  State,  and  the  seeds  can 
be  readily  procured.  Like  the  Asn^  it  ripens  its  seeds  in  the  fall.  They  should  be  picked 
from  the  tree  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  destroy^  by  frost,  and  may  be  sown  at  once  or  kept 
in  small  bafs  or  shallow  boxes  in  the  cellar  for  spring  planting.  About  the  first  of  March 
they  should  be  mixed  with  damp  moss,  old  sawdust  or  earth,  to  facilitate  their  germina- 
tion— and  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the^  begin  to  sprout.  Sow  in  mellow  soil,  m  drills, 
a  foot  apart,  and  transplant  the  next  spring  to  nursery  rows,  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet 
apart  Shorten  in  the  tap  roots  and  set  the  plants  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  In  two 
or  three  years  they  will  be  ready  for  removal  to  the  belt.  Of  coorso  tbe  ground  between 
the  row's  should  be  often  stirred  and  the  joune  trees  kept  free  fVom  weeds.  * 

This  mode  of  cultivtttion  will  answer  for  all  the  varieties  grown  from  seed,  except  the 
nut-bearing  trees.  With  these  it  is  better  to  plant  the  nuts  in  the  fall,  and  before  they 
have  become  dry,  where  the  trees  are  wanted  to  stand,  or  put  them  in  damp  earth  and 
subject  them  to  frost  through  the  winter— planting  carefully  in  spring  as  soon  as  they 
show  any  sprouts. 

The  White  Ifiaple  and  the  Elms  ripen  their  seeds  in  May,  which  should  be  sown  very 
soon  after  they  are  gmthered. 

As  the  results  of  our  observations,  and  from  tbe  testimony  of  reliable  men,  we  regard 
the  following  as  about  the  average  growth,  in  twelve  yeare^  of  tbe  leading  desirable  vari- 
eiigSw  when  planted  in  belts  or  groves  and  euUivated  as  directed : 
White  Manle,  one  fbot  in  diameter  and  thirty  feet  high. 
^>h-Leaf  Maple,  one  foot  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  high. 
White  Willow,  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  forty  fefet  high. 
Yellow  Willow,  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  thirtv-five  feet  high. 
Lorobardy  Poplar,  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  forty  feet  nigh. 
Blue  and  White  Ash,  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  high. 
Chestnut,  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  high. 
Black  Walnut  and  Butternut,  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  high. 
Elm,  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  feethiffb. 
Hickory,  ei^ht  inches  in  diameter  and  twentv-Bve  f^t  high. 
Birch,  (varieties,)  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-five  feet  high. 
Larch,  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-five  feet  high. 

As  before  intimated,  the  different  varieties  of  Evergreens  mentioned  will  make  an  aver- 
age growth  of  eighteen  to  twentv  inches  in  bight  annually. 

From  these  and  other  data  which  the  intelligent  farmer  can  collect,  he  may  readily  make 
approximate  estimates  of  the  cost  of  fenoe  posts,  rails,  firewood,  hewing  timber,  lumber, 
etc.    Our  estimates,  which  we  have  made  with  mat  care,  result  about  as  follows,  vis : 

Fence  posts,  from  the  sofl  wooded,  rapid  crowing  trees,  two  or  three  cents  each ;  lumber, 
six  to  seven  dollars  per  thousand;  firewood,  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  cord.t 

Ash  lumber,  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties  for  mechanical  purposes,  will  cost  about 
tao  dollars  per  M.    Black  Walnut  about  the  same. 
PosU  of  Black  and  White  Walnut  (Butternut),  four  cents  each. 

The  slower  growing  and  more  endorins  varieties  should  by  no  means  be  nec^leoted,  but 
should  be  interspersed  in  our  ffroves  with  the  more  rapid  growing  sorts,  arranging  them  so 
that  the  latter  mi^y  b(»  cut  out  and  leave  them  evenly  dUtributed  for  a  more  permanent 
forest  Of  course,  tbe  lumber,  eto.,  from  these  will  be  much  more  expensive  than  the 
former,  yet  an  assortment  of  varieties  is  essential  and  almost  ind)n)pnsable,  and  a  noble 
spirit  of  patriotism  should  stimulate  us  to  plant  these  for  tbe  good  of  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us. 

The  following  fact  in  respect  to  the  growth  of  some  of  these  rarieties  has  come  under 
our  observation : 

Upon  the  farm  at  Riverside,  Cook  county,  there  are  fifteen  acres  of  land  which  twenty- 
five  years  ago  had  only  a  few  old  Oid^s  and  Hickories  scattered  over  it  This  some  land 
is,  to-day,  covered  witli  a  dense  growth  of  straight  timber,  varyin^p  in  size  from  the  young 
shoot  of  two  or  three  years  growth  to  tali  stems  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  dtame- 

■This or  tfali  variety,  alio  Tfhite  Maple.  Wfllow,  Poplar,  Ash,  Linden  and  Sim,  traasplaiitetf 
at  one  year,  >lx  to  eight  feet  high,  can  be  afforded  by  our  narserymen  at  about  $0  per  hundred. 

tThoM  varieties  of  wood  which  grow  the  fkitest  and  split  are  really  the  oheapeit  to  grow  fbr  potts, 
since,  if  they  do  not  naturally  fast  well  In  the  ^onnd.  they  may  be  prepared  by  use  of  gas  tar  or  by 
cyanlsing  at  an  expense  of  three  cents  each,  so  as  to  last  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  We  have  re- 
liable testimony,  however,  that  seasoned  posts  of  the  VThlte  WiUow  will  last  from  twelve  to  twenty 
years. 
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ter.  This  change  cost  no  other  labor  than  that  of  protecting  the  ground  from  firct.  The 
rarietiea  are  several  sorts  of  Hickorj,  Elm,  Ash  and  Cherry,  with  an  nndergrawtk  of 
Crab,  Plum,  Haw,  Dogwood,  etc. 

This  land  fhmishes  the  owner  with  fbel,  and  farm  with  fence  and  other  timber,  wHWil 
deteriorating,  and  is  worth  more  than  sixty  acres  adjoining. 

Of  coarse  these  same  varieties  planted  on  well  prepared  land,  at  the  proper  diitiice 
and  receiring  good  cuItiTation,  would  have  been  still  larger. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  value  of  groves  and  belts  in  protecting  growing  crops  wti 
observed  just  previous  to  the  wheat  and  oat  harvests  of  1862,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  when  a  storm  from  the  west  prostrated  nearly  all  the  grain  except  where  sheltered 
by  the  groves  or  protecting  belts.  In  one  instance,  at  Willow  Creek,  Lee  county,  a  idd 
of  grain  lying  east  of  a  line  of  White  Wilk>ws  stood  erect  and  was  harvested  with  the 
ruaper,  while  that  Ijing  beyond  this  influence  was  prostrated.  Xearly  all  these  eropi, 
throujBchout  that  region,  were  hooked  up  by  the  slow  and  laborious  process  of  mowing, 
and  did  not  yield  more  than  one-half  a  crop.  The  grain  lost  in  this  single  storm  wooSl 
have  paid  the  expense  of  a  belt  of  timber  upon  the  west  line  of  every  cultivated  eigfatf 
acre  lot. 

The  scathing  effect  of  the  prairie  winds  upon  our  fruit  trees  are  matters  of  conmwn  ob- 
servation. How  often  do  we  hear  the  remark  that  "Orchards  in  and  about  groves  pro- 
duce annually  good  crops,  while  those  out  upon  the  open  prairies  seldom  perfect  more 
than  half  a  crop.'*  This  results  partlv  from  the  blossoms  and  fhiit  being  wrenched  troa 
the  trees  by  the  fierce  winds,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  a  given  degree  of  cold  proves 
much  more  disastrous  to  fruit  buds  or  blossoms  when  accompanied  by  wind  than  when  the 
air  is  still.  The  trees,  themselves,  are  the  greatest  sufferers.  The  first  become  leased 
bv  the  strong  southwest  winds,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  one  to  three  o'clock  (ill 
almost  vertically  upon  their  naked  trunks,  which  vitiates  the  sap  upon  this  side,  pro- 
ducing a  strip  of  dead  wood.  This  invites  the  borer  and  the  aphides ;  the  trees  beeooH 
permanently  diseased  and  hasten  to  premature  decay. 

^  The  increase  of  our  fruit  crops  alone  would  also  amply  repay  the  cost  of  their  pratoe- 
tion  bv  screens. 

We  have  said  that  timber  induces  frequent  showers.  The  clouds  are  attracted  by  nanv 
millions  of  leaf  points,  and  will  follow  this  attraction  unless  it  is  overpowered  by  strooff 
air  currents,  hence  a  dietribution  of  the  titnbet  must  generally  produce  distribution  m 
rain. 

It  is  also  a  well  established  fact  that  bodies  and  belts  of  timber  modify  the  climate  to 
some  extent  Our  prairies  are  subject  to  the  extremes  of  scorching  heat  in  summer  and 
intense  cold  in  winter.  But  if  one-tenth  of  the  surface  was  covered  with  trees  the  sir 
currents  would  be  changed,  the  temperature  would  become  more  uniform,  and  we  should 
no  longer  be  subjected  to  those  distressing  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  drouths  and  storms, 
so  painful  to  our  senses  and  so  often  fatal  to  life. 

some  of  the  European  nations  are  now  as  assiduously  engaged  in  replanting  forests  ss 
their  forefathers  were  in  cutting  them  down.  Even  in  the  older  settled  portions  of  oor 
country,  once  covered  with  immense  forests,  but  now  denuded,  the  innabitants  look 
with  solicitude  upon  the  climatic  changes  produced  by  the  too  general  destroctioB  of 
trees,  in  the  drying  up  of  springs  and  smaller  streams,  the  more  variable  climate,  gresSsr 
tenderness  of  n'uit  and  ornament^  trees;  and  they  are  considering  the  necessity  of  n- 
planting,  to  correct  their  error. 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  climates  on  the  Cmso  of  the  earth  have  been  serioMiv 
changed  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  their  forests,  vis :  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
Greece,  Italy,  Persia  and  Palestine,  that  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  So  ahodid 
the  lovely  climate  of  Ceylon,  if  recollection  serves  aright,  suffer  to  such  a  degree  f^ 
the  destruction  of  its  spice  forests  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  replant  then  is 
order  to  counteract  the  pernicious  effects  upon  their  health  produced  by  their  loss. 

And  let  not  any  ono  think  that  because  we  have  but  little  forest  upon  onr  great  pninei 
that  we  can  never  suffer  more  than  we  do  now.  Most  assuredly  we  will ;  we  can  see  ths 
fVom  year  to  year.  The  country  is  getting  drier  and  drier  with  each  succeeding  ytsr, 
and  manv  oronR  that  we  on<*A  numd  fmnr^Miflfullr  wa  <Mm  navr  iieArnf»1v  r«ima  mi,  rII. 
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fhit  matter  ;**  that  "the  people  will  not  listen:"  "they  are  not  ready  for  the  subject;" 
•ihat  it  will  take  too  long  to  jjrow  the  trees ;"  **thev  will  not  work  for  coming  genera* 
tioBS.*'  But  the  people  art  agitating  the  aabject  They  are  not  only  listening,  bat  they 
are  reading;  nay,  beginning  to  plant.  All  they  want  is  guiding  in  the  proper  direction* 
The  present  generation  may  yet  lire  to  sit  beneath  the  shade  of  their  own  forests.  The 
assertion  that  prairie  toiU  are  nnfarorable  to  the  growth  of  forests  or  orchards  is  simply 
absurd;  and  when  forests  and  timber  belts  are  grown,  the  last  stambling  block  otfriM 
grwurt  will  have  been  removed,  and  we  shall  grow  any  ft'ait  which  our  summer  wiU  ma- 
ture. Let  as,  then,  brother  farmers,  commence  in  earnest  the  work  of  checkering  and 
dotting  these  naked  prairies  with  belts  and  beautiful  groves,  and  many  of  us  will  live  to 
eofoy  their  genial  innaences,  and  onr  children  will  bless  their  fathers  for  thus  providing 
for  them  a  prolific  source  of  wealth  and  comfort.     . 

Copies  or  this  Circular  will  be  sent  by  either  member  of  the  committee  on  receipt  of  a 
two  cent  stamp. 

JONATHAK  PERIAM,  Thornton  Station,  111. 

H.  D.  EMERY.  Chicago,  Dl. 

0.  B.  GALUSHA,  Lisbon,  IlL 

CommiUM/ar  IlUnoit  StmU  BarHeultural  Society, 
CaiOAao,  Illinois,  Jan,  2,  1864. 


REPORT  OF  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY,  1S63. 

I  hare,  during  the  past  year,  issued  a  Fruit  Circular,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  have  been  found  best  adapted  to  the 
various  soils  and  climates  of  Illinois.  About  450  circulars  were  sent  into  nearly 
every  county  in  the  State,  and  into  some  of  the  adjoining  States.  Answers  were 
received  to  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  number  sent  out.  Porty-(ye  counties 
retarned  fifty  answers,  and  three  StaUss  sent  one  each.  These,  divided  according  to 
the  Fruit  Districts  of  the  State,  were  as  follows: 

From  the  31  counties  of  Northern  Illinois,  16  replies  from  15  counties. 
"       33      *'  *<  Central        "  18      "        *»      14        " 

"       38       *'  "  Southern     "  16      **        "      12        " 

Total,  102  60  41 

From  Missouri I 

*'     Indiana 1 

"     Ohio 1 

Total  answers  received 53 

The  following  table  will  show  the  division  into  Fruit  Districts,  the  counties 
rom  which  answers  have  been  received,  and  the  names  of  persons  sending  them. 
forthern  Illinois  comprises  those  connUes,  all  or  the  most  of  whose  territory  lies 
orth  of  the  Logansport,  Peoria  and  Buriington  Railroad.  Central  Illinois, 
iiofle  counties  all  or  the  most  of  whose  territory  lies  sonth  of  the  above  road,  and 
orth  of  the  Alton  and  Terre  Hante  Railroad.  Southern  Illinois,  those  countiea 
II  or  tho  most  of  whose  territory  lies  south  of  the  last  named  road. 

N'orlhern  or  JEthiopial  Central  or  Nubia.  ^owt^em  or  ^gyptii*. 

(oone,  Adam»-01ark  Chatten,  WlllUm  Al^x«|xdeT, 

hireaa— V.  Aldrich.  Cutter.  Bo»r;«--B- »«>^'^^- 
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Ifortkem  or  ^OUopU.  Cmtr^l  or  Nuhim.  Souikerm  or  Mfjfftn, 

UvingHoB— V.  Buck.  lleL»»-».  K.  PbceiOx,  H.  Uwwoe, 

MeSbrT-B.  8.  H«/d«i.  8chr*ed«f.  ,  ^ .  _  lfUUDB--B.  fr  Hiril,  B.f.Uac. 

lUrihftlL  MeDoBOogb— J.  Oi^riBfttiM  W.  C.  !!•». 

Mcroer-T.  IUWh»rt«r.  MaMD,                  ^  IMm-^/B.  Ora^. 

KwW,  iKSk.  S*"** 


. Kke, 

WiU,  tenfMMo,  tf  i»lpii    W.    W.  MHm.   T. 

WioMtaffo.  adN^fkr,  Meltaoa. 

W%omtL  fcou,  ?*!jf^* 

TaseveU.  84.  aair— B.  T.  BakcMk. 

WtrreD-J.e.lMMai,  8.  H.      8h«lky, 
Mftkj.  CaioD-J.  8.  Jk  8. 8.  LMrrer. 

WabMh, 

Wuhlngton— J.  M.  Hm«r. 
Waiya«-«.  W.WlakatilHBu 
OU»-J.  P.  KirtlADd.  Bait  BoctoorU  WfaMe, 

Indiana— 0«arge  M.  Beeler,  IndlaaapoUa.  WUUaoiton. 

MiMaort— George  HiumaDD,  Hermann. 

The  lilts  returned  vary  a  good  deal  la  their  ralae,  according  to  the  amout  of 
experience,  judgment  and  care  of  the  periooe  rttnming  them ;  bat  with  proper 
discretion  on  the  part  of  those  who  consult  them,  I  believe  important  informatioc 
may  be  derived  from  them.  Greater  assistance  can  always  be  gained  from  tbc 
views  of  individual  fruit  growers,  than  from  any  action  taken  by  them  in  a  corpo- 
rate capacity.  The  unsatisfactory  results  often  produced  by  our  horticnltunl 
societies  in  making  out  fruit  lists  come  fVom  the  fact  thata  body  of  men  from  tl\ 
varieties  o^soil  and  climate  endeavor  to  reconcile  experiences  too  diverse  to  ad- 
mit of  comparison.  Hence,  although  I  here  state  arithmetical  results,  I  would 
warn  every  one  against  implicit  trust  in  such  fallible  gfuides  for  his  own  planting- 

APPLES. — I.  NoRTHKRii  Illuiois. — The  favorite  apples  for  Northern  lUinoli 
appear  to  be : 

For  Profit — Carolina  Red  June,  Bed  Astrachan,  Early  Pennock,  Pommede 
Ncige,  Domine,  Jonathan,  Winesap,  Rawles'  Janet,  Willow  Twig,  GUpim. 

For  Taste — Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  Jane,  Benoni,  Ram  bo,  PoBuae  de 
Neige,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Domine,  Jonathan,  Winesap,  Rawles'  Janet. 

For  profit,  the  Winesap  appears  to  be  the  favorite,  and  next  to  this  Ponuae  dc 
Keige,  Willow  Twig  and  Early  Pennock.  For  taste,  Early  Harvest  and  Pobik 
de  Neige  are  the  decidedly  preferred  varieties.  Taking  both  profit  and  taste  istc 
consideration,  Pomme  de  Neige  stands  first  and  Winesap  second. 

II.  Cbittral  Illimois.— The  leading  ap^tt  m  the  lists  for  Geatral  flHaois  aie 
For  Profit^l&aiTly  Harvitst,  Carolina  Red  Jane,  Btd  Astmchaa,  Maidan'i  Blosk 

Rambo,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Milam,  Winesap,  Rawles'  Janet,  Willow  Twig. 

For  Tast0^EtLT\y  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  Jnne,  Maiden's  Blush,  FaU  Wae, 
Rambo,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Milam,  Winesap,  Bawles'  Janet,  WtUow  Twig. 

Rawles'  Janet  is  here  the  prime  fiftTttrita,  both  for  profit  and  taste.  The  Wia^ 
sap,  Early  Harvest  and  Maiden's  Blush  are  next  to  it  for  profit,  and  Early  flsr- 
vest  and  Yellow  Bellflower  for  taste.  Early  Harvest  stands  next  the  Rawles'  Jssr 
for  both  profit  and  taste. 

III.  Southern  Illiitois. — The  most  aM>rovod  sorts  in  Southern  Illinois  sr* 
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list  for  taste  comprtlirads  Barly  Harrest,  Carolina  Red  Jane,  Rambo,  Tclloir 
Bellflower,  Winesapand  Rawles'  Janet.  These  seven  Tarieties,  therefore,  may  be 
•aid  to  be  nniyersally  approved  in  the  State  of  Illinois  : 

^arly  Harvest,  for  taste. 

Carolina  Bed  Jnne,  for  profit  and  tacte. 

Red  Astrachan,  for  pront. 

Bambo,  for  taste. 

Yellow  Bellflower,  for  taste. 

Winesap,  for  profit  and  taste. 

Rawles'  Janet,  for  profit  and  taste. 

For  profit  Rawles'  Janet  stands  first,  succeeded  by  the  Winesap,  and  for  taste 
the  Early  Harvest  with  Rawles'  Janet  next  to  it.  For  both  profit  and  taste, 
Rawles'  Janet  receives  the  highest  vote  of  any  apple  for  Illinois,  and  the  Early 
Harvest  stands  second  only  to  it. 

PEARS. — ^Pears  are  net  nearly  so  mnch  cultivated  or  so  well  understood  as 
apples,  and  the  following  lists  are  to  be  consulted  cantionsly : 

I.  KoRTHSEN  iLLXifois.— Jbr  jPt^.— Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Pomdante  d'An* 
tomne,  Flemish  Beanty,  White  Doyenne,  Lonise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Onomdi^ga, 
Dttchesse  d'Angonleme,  Beorre  d'Arembeig,  Vicar  of  Winkfleld. 

For  Tatte — Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Barlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  White 
Doyenne,  Seckel,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Onondaga,  Dnchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Beurre  Diel. 

The  Bartlett  receives  the  highest  munber  of  votes,  both  for  profit  and  taste^  and 
is  followed  by  Flemish  Beauty  for  profit,  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  for  taste. 

II.  Cbntkal  Illihois. — For  Profit — Bartlett,  Tyson,  Fondante  d'Antostine, 
Flemish  Beauty,  White  Doyenne,  Seckel,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme,  Winter  Nelis,  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

For  Tatte — Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Tyson,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Flemish  Beauty, 
White  Doyenne,  Seckel,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Winter  Netts,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field. 

Here  again  the  Bartlett  leads  the  list  for  profit,  but  stands  equal  with  the  White 
Doyenne  at  the  head  of  the  list  lor  taste.  The  Vicar  of  Winkfield  is  reckoned  the 
second  most  profitable  pear,  and  White  Doyenne  third  in  the  list  for  taste. 

ni.  SouTHBRN  Illihois. — FoT  Profit — Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Fondante  d'Au- 
tomne,  Flemish  Beauty,  White  Doyenne,  Seekel,  LoAise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Dnch- 
esse d' Angouleme,  Winter  KeUs,  Viear  of  Winkfield. 

For  Taste — Madeline,  Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Flemish 
Beauty,  White  Doyenne,  Seckel,  Beurre  Bosc,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre. 

The  Bartlett  again  leads  the  list  for  profit,  with  no  second,  the  Dnchesse,  Seckel 
and  White  Doyenne  coming  next.    Bloodgood  and  Seckel  lead  the  list  for  taste. 

Comparing  the  three  lists,  we  find  the  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  White  Doyenne, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Viear  of  Winkfield  and  Fon- 
dante d'Automne  approved  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  in  the  order  named,  fbr 
profit.  The  Bartlett,  Flemioh  Beauty,  Seckel,  White  Doyenne  and  Bloodgood, 
are  on  each  of  the  three  lists,  both  for  profit  and  taste,  and  stand  in  the  order 
xiamed-*-4he  Bartlett  leading  among  pear^  with  even  a  more  decided  majority 
than  the  Rawles'  Janet  among  apples. 

Some  Aruit  growers  are  much  inclined  to  give  up  the  raising  of  this  fruit,  but 
others  are  eminently  successAi].  The  experience  is  very  contradictory,  and 
settles  nothing  definitely  as  yet. 

PEACHES. — I.  NoBTH^BJi  Uluiois. — ^Peaches  in  Northern  Illinois  are  now  a 
rejected  fruit.  The  sad  experience  of  severe  winters  has  nearly  extinguished  all 
hope  of  the  out-door  culture  of  this  delicious  fruit  and  no  lists  were  returned. 

II.  CnxTRAL  Illinois.— -For  Pro^^— Early  Tillotson,  Cole's  Early,  Large  Early 
York,  Crawford's  Early,  OooHdge's  Favorite,  Crawford's  Late,  George  IV.,  Old- 
mixon  Free,  Oldmixon  Cling,  Heath  Cling. 

Jbr  2VMt«*-Early  TiUotaon,  Oote'B  Early,  Large  Early  York,  CrawfScnrd^a  ^Ijf 
Ooolidge's  Favorite,  Morris  White,  Bed  Cheek  Melocoton,  Oldmixoa  Free,  Pmid 
Hill,  Heath  CUng. 
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m.  SouTHSBN  Illinois. — Tor  Profit — Troth's  Earlj,  Early  York,  Large Earty 
York,  Crawford's  Early,  Oldmizon  Free,  Crawford's  Late,  George  IV,  Colombia, 
Heath  Cling,  Smock. 

For  ^TiM/*— Troth's  Early,  Galbraith's  Seedling,  Large  Early  York,  Honest 
John,  Crawford's  Early,  Oldmizon  Free,  Oldmixon  Cling,  George  IV,  ColambiA, 
Heath  Cling. 

Crawford's  Early  and  Crawford's  Late  are  the  first  in  the  rank  of  rauket 
peaches,  succeeded  by  the  Large  Early  York.  Large  Early  York  and  Heath  Cliag 
stand  first  in  the  list  for  taste. 

Taking  the  lists  for  both  the  Center  and  the  Sonth,  we  find  Large  Kariy  York, 
Crawford's  Early,  Oldmixon  Free,  George  IV,  Crawford^s  Late  and  Heath  Cliag 
-common  to  both  the  lists  for  profit,  and  Large  Early  York,  Crawford's  Early,  Old- 
mixon Free  and  Heath  Cling  to  the  lists  for  taste.  Crawford's  Early,  Large  Early 
York,  Heath  Cling  and  Oldmixon  Free  are  common  to  the  whole  set  of  listf, 
Atanding  in  the  order  of  preference  named,  Crawford's  Jiarly  being  the  leadiBg 
peach. 

CHERRIES.— The  results  of  Cherry  Lists  are  not  very  satisfactory,  Imt  ben 
tbey  are : 

I.  NoBTHiBN  Illikois. — For  Profit — tfaydnke,  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartariaa, 
Heine  Hortense,  Early  Richmond. 

For  Taste — Mayduke,  Bigarreau,  Reine  Hortense,  Early  Richmond. 

II.  Central  Illinois. — For  Profit — ^Mayduke,  Bigarreaa,  Goyemor  Wood, 
Early  Richmond,  English  Morello. 

For  Taste — Mayduke,  Black  Tartarian,  Belle  Mtgnifiqne,  Reine  Hortense,  Early 
Richmond. 

in.  SouTHBBir  Illinois. — For  Profit — Mi^dnke,  Bigarreaa,  Black  Tartanaa, 
OoTemor  Wood,  Early  Richmond. 

For  Taete — Mayduke,  Bigarreaa,  Black  Tartarian,  GoTemor  Wood,  Bariy  Rick* 
mond. 

The  Early  Richmond  and  the  Maydake  are  the  cherries  upon  which  there  wttms 
to  be  a  universal  consent.  The  Bigarreaa  is  foand  in  all  the  lists  for  profit.  The 
one  popular  cherry,  however,  greatly  preferred  over  any  and  all  others,  is  the 
Early  Richmond. 

PLUMS. — The  vote  upon  plums  is  very  scattering  and  ansatisfactory.  The 
following  is  perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  «iade  of  the  lists : 

KoBTHiRN. — For  Profit — Lombard.    For  fVr^rf— Washington,  Green  Gage. 

Cehteaj.. — For  Profit — ^Lombard-  Imperial  Gage,  Smith's  Orleans,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop.  For  Taete — ^Lombard,  Green  Gage,  Smith's  Orleans,  Coe's  Goldei 
IDrop,  Reine  Claude  de  Bevay. 

Souths  air. — For  Profit — Jefferson,  Coe'i  Got  den  Drop.  For  T<ute — JefferteB, 
Washington,  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

APRICOTS.— Not  grown  in  the  north.  In  the  center  the  Peach  and  Moorpark 
stand  first,  and  in  the  south  Peach,  Moorpark  and  Early  Golden.  Good  cref4 
were  grown  the  past  season  at  Alton,  St.  Louis  and  Hermann,  and  probably  st 
other  points.     Very  few  lists  were  returned. 

NECTARINES.— N.  Chaffee,  of  Tolono,  Champaign  county,  names  Bostoa  as 
preferred,  and  Pitmaston's  Orange  and  Downton.    J^ei  Capps,  of  Logan  coaaty, 
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II.  GiNTRAL  Illinois. — Here  Catawba,  Clinton,  Concord,  Delaware  and  Isa- 
bella are  YOted  most  profitable,  and  In  the  order  named,  and  Catawba,  Concord, 
Delaware  and  Rebecca  for  taste. 

III.  SouTHEBN  Illinois. — Catawba,  Concord,  Clinton,  Norton's  Virginia  and 
Delaware  receive  the  Egyptian  suffrages  for  profitable  wine,  and  Catawba,  Con- 
cord, Norton's  Virginia,  Delaware  and  Isabella  for  taste. 

The  Catawba  is  the  most  approved  wine  grape  for  the  whole  State,  both  for 
profit  and  taste. 

TABLE  GRAPES. — I.  Northern  Illinois. — Concord,  Isabella,  Delaware, 
Hartford  Prolific  and  Delaware,  are  voted  profitable  in  the  order  named  ,*  and 
Delaware,  Concord,  Diana,  Rebecca  and  Isabella  are  reckoned  best. 

II.  Central  Illinois. -r-Concord,  Delaware,  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Hartford 
Prolific  most  profitable.     Catawba,  Delaware,  Diana,  Isabella  and  Concord  best. 

III.  Southern  Illinois. — Concord,  Delaware,  Catawba,  Clinton  and  Hart- 
ford Prolific  are  voted  most  remnnerative ;  and  Catilwba,  Delaware,  Diana  and 
Concord  best. 

Taking  the  whole  State  into  consideration,  the  Concord  is  the  most  profitable 
table  grape,  with  the  Delaware  standing  next  to  it.  The  Delaware  is  reckoned 
the  best  table  grape. 

CURRANTS. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  uniformity  in  the  different  currant  lists. 
Putting  them  in  the  order  of  preference,  they  stand  thus  in  the  three  districts  : 

Northern. — For  Profit — Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch,  Cherry,  White  Grape,  Black 
Naples.     For  IVm^c— Red  Dutch,  White  Grape,  White  Dutch,  Cherry. 

Central.— For  Profit— Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch,  Cherry,  White  Grape,  Victo- 
ria.   For  Taste — White  Grape,  Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch,  Cherry,  Victoria* 

Southern. — For  Profit — Red  Dutch,  Cherry,  White  Grape,  Victoria.  For  Tasf 
— White  Grape,  Cherry,  Victoria. 

Taking  the  whole  State,  the  Red  Dutch,  has  a  very  decided  preference  for  profit, 
and  the  White  Grape  a  less  decided  one  for  taste. 

GOOSEBBRRIBS. — Houghton's  Seedling  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  gooseberry  cul- 
ture, and  has  no  rival  either  for  taste  or  profit  in  any  of  the  diBtricts,  unless  it  be 
the  American  Seedling. 

RASPBERRIES. — ^There  is  a  good  deal  of  unanimity  in  the  votes  giveb  for  this 
firuit,  the  difference  being  generally  in  the  order  of  preference. 

Northern. — For  Profit — Purple  Cane,  Brinckle's  Orange,  American  Black  Cap, 
Red  Antwerp,  Franconia.  For  7Vm^«— brinckle's  Orange,  Red  Antwerp,  Purple 
Cane,  Franconia,  American  Black  Cap. 

Central. — For  Profit — Red  Antwerp,  Brinckle's  Orange,  American  Black  Cap, 
Ohio'^Everbearing,  Catawissa.  For  Taste — ^Red  Antwerp,  Brinckle's  Orange, 
American  Black  Cap,  Ohio  Everbearing,  Purple  Cane. 

Southern. — For  Profit — American  Black  Cap,  Red  Antwerp,  FraUconia, 
Brinckle's  Orange.  For  Taste — Red  Antwerp,  American  Black  Cap,  Brinckle's 
Orange. 

In  the  entire  State  the  Red  Antwerp  has  the  highest  vote  for  market,  with  the 
American  Black  Cap  as  a  formidable  competitor,  and  Brinckle's  Orange  not  far 
behind.  For  taste  Brinckle's  Orange  is  first  with  the  Red  Antwerp,  and  the 
American  Black  Cap  next  to  it.  The  raspberry  standing  highest,  on  each  list 
combined,  is  the  Red  Antwerp. 

BLACKBERRY.— The  best  blackberry  is  undoubtedly  the  New  Rochelle  or 
Lawton,  with  no  respectable  competition. 

STRAWBERRIES. — The  vote  upon  strawberries  is  scattering,  excepting  upon 
the  Wilson's  Albany.     The  following  is  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  it : 

Northern.— For  Pro/J^— Wilson's  Albany,  Necked  Pine,  Triomphe  de  Gand, 
Iowa,  Hovey's  Seedling.  For  TW^e— Wilson's  Albany,  triomphe  de  Gand,  Hooker. 

so- 
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OiNTRAL. — For  Profit — Wilson*8  Albany,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  McAvoy^s  Superior, 
Iowa,  Hooker.  For  Taate — Wilson's  Albany,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Hooker,  HoTty, 
McAvoy's  Superior. 

SouTHBRN. — For  Profit — Wilson's  Albany,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Early  Scarlet, 
Iowa,  Longworth's  Prolific.     For  Taste — Hovey's  Seedlings  Triomphe  de  Gand. 

Wilson's  Albany  stands  first,  with  no  second  or  third,  as  a  market  fruit  in  all 
the  districts,  the  next  best  being  Triomphe  de  Gand,  which  is  a  more  formidable 
rival  on  the  list  for  taste. 

The  following  tables  will  show  more  clearly  the  results  arrived  at : 

1. — UAvxwr  rafrm  most  ▲ppsovso. 
Kind  qf  Fruit,  Northern,  Centred,  Southern, 

Apple. W Ineiap Bawles'  Janet Rawlet*  Janet 

Pear BartleU Bartlett Bart  lett. 

Peaoh Orawford's  Barly Crawford'*  Barlj 

Oherry Earl v  Richmond Early  lUohraond Early  Eichmond 

Plam Lombard Lombard Jefferaon 

Apricot .* Moorpark  (?) Moorpark  (?) 

Nectarine Boston  (?) Elmge   (?) 

Quince Orange Orange Orange 

Wine  Orape Catawba Catawba (Catawba 

Table  Grape Concord Concord. Concord 

Currant Red  Dutch Red  Batch Bed  Batch 

(Gooseberry Houghton H  onghton Uoaghton 

Raspberry Purple  Cane Red  Antwerp Am.  Bl&ck  Cap 

Blackberry New  Rochelle New  Rochelle New  Rochelle 

Strawberry Wilson's  Albany Wilson's  Albany Wilson's  Albany 

S.-^MOST  APPBOVBO  FBITin  FOB  TA8TB. 

Kind  of  Fruit.  Northern,  Central.  Southern, 

Apple. Early  Harrest Rawles*  Janet. i  Early  Harrest 

(  Newtown  Pippin 

Pear....* Bartlett. j  Bartlett j  Bloodgood 

.  1  White  Doyenne \  Seckel. 


Peach (Large  Barly  York 

(Heath 

Cherry Haydoke j  Mayduke Mayduke.. 

(Early  Richmond 

Plum 

Apricot 

Nectarine 

Qnlnce Orange..... Orange Orange 

Wine  Grape CaUwba CaUwba Catawba « 

Table  Grape Delaware. CaUwba j  CaUwba 

(Delaware 

Currant Bed  Dutch White  Grape White  Grape 

Gooseberry Houghton    Houghton Houghton       

Raspberry Br! nckle's  Orange Red  Antwerp Red  Antwerp 

Blackberry New  Rochelle New  RocheUe New  Rochelle  

Btraw^rry.i WUson's  Albany Wilson's  Albany..^..  .  WUson's  Albany 

These  results  must,  of  course,  not  be  regarded  as  sufficient  and  final.  Thej 
show  that  the  above  named  fruits  are  most  approved ;  but  this  does  not  go  a  great 
way  to  show  that  they  are  prospectively  the  best  in  a  state  of  horticulture  so  ncir 
and  transitory  as  our  own.  The  associations  of  youth,  ignorance  of  better  sortST 
assiduous  puffing,  success  with  neglected  culture,  and  other  reasons  often  warp 
the  judgments  of  fruit  growers,  and  render  their  decisions  of  uncertain  value. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  submit  the  reports  received  in  detail,*  that  all  or  such 
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FOOD  PLANTS. 

September  10, 1863,  during  the  Fair  at  Rockford,  Dr.  "Warder, 
in  accordance  with  a  previous  invitation,  delivered  the  following 
lecture : 

Mr.  Pr^siderUy  FeUow  Membert^  Ladm  and  G&ntUmen  of  our  Oommon  Country : 

Fellow  CrrizENs:  While  acknowledging  the  honor  of  the  ap- 
pointment o\  80  humble  an  individual  to  the  enviable  position  he 
now  occupies  aa  your  guest — allow  him  a  moment  of  explanation, 
before  entering  upon  the  business  of  the  evening.  He  has  for 
more  than  a  decade  of  years  made  pilgrimages  annually  or  oftener 
to  the  shrines  of  the  glorious  temple  cfHorticultwre  cma  Ca/rpologyj 
which  you  have  been  erecting  upon  broad  foundations,  in  the  grand 
prairie  regions  of  the  great  Northwest  He  has  come,  as  an  nuna- 
ole  student  of  Pomology^  HortiouLture^  cmd  Rural  Taste.  Rather 
than  as  a  teacher  of  others,  he  has  come  hither  to  learn  from  you. 
In  former  years,  as  at  this  time,  his  carpological  investigations  have 
been  his  chief  occupation.  From  the  keen,  bright,  and  most  intelli- 
gent horticulturists  and  pomologists  of  your  prairie  land,  he  has 
ever  sought  that  information  which  he  needed,  and  has  never  been 
disappointed  in  attaining  the  desiderata  of  which  he  was  in  ouest, 
except  when  his  own  indolence,  or  want  of  tact  has  prevented  him 
from  attaining  his  objects. 

With  PuTnoloffy  he  has  been  so  intimately  connected  that  he  has 
been  perhaps  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  of  his  Western  friends 
with  a  large  or  handsome  specimen  of  the  genus  Pyras  malus^  or 
apple.  Your  Ohio  friend  (  *  *  *  pardon  the  entered  claim 
01  friendship^  Mr.  President,)  for  your  ever  ready  reception  of  an 
unworthy  guest  has  spoiled  him — but  still  your  fnend  and  admirer 
from  the  Buckeye  State,  has  so  interwoven  and  associated  himself 
with  your  advances  in  fruit  and  fruit  culture — that  some  of  you 
may  have  grown  a-weary  of  his  apple-talks — and  he  presents  mm- 
self  before  you  to-night  with  a  new  topic — he  enters  upon  a  larger 
field — true,  it  is  not  a  very  etherial  one — ^not  at  all  metaphysical, 
nor  spiriiueUe^  but  most  practical — ^he  wishes  to  break  tne  tram- 
mels that  have  bound  him  to  one  line  of  thoughts,  and  to  throw 
himself  into  another  and  wider  field  of  Botanical  investigation. 
Hence,  upon  this  occasion  he  would  prefer  the  subject  ot  Food 
Plomis — ^a  topic  of  great  breadth — ^and  of  intimate  interest  to  ub 
all  as  gastronomies — and  likewise  somewhat  cognate  to  our  voca- 
tion as  horticulturists. 

A  fellow  member,  at  Tuesday  evening's  meeting,  traced  in  ele- 
gant style  and  horticultural  phraseology — the  natural  history  of 
man,  in  his  progress  from  the  barbarous  to  the  civilized  condition, 
as  illustrated  by  his  food — ^the  native  Indian  digging  roots  and 
Ifilling  wild  game — the  semi-barbarous  selecting  the  more  choice 
morceaux  and  the  seeds  of  grain  plants,  progressively  breaking  and 
preparing  them,  and  adding  the  flesh  of  aomesticated  animals — 
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the  more  elevated  and  civilized,  having  applied  skill  in  prepa 
the  nutritioas  and  perfected  grains  and  firaits,  man  has  acqu 
the  distinguishing  title  of  a  cooking  animal.  The  gentleman  might 
have  gone  on,  in  tracing  the  idea — he  did  allude  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization,  in  which  man  cultivates,  enjoys,  and 
even  consumes  as  food,  in  some  cases,  the  beauteous  flond  expan- 
sions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — eatmg  flowers  as  well  as  using 
them  to  ornament  his  festal  board. 

In  examining  the  composition  oifood^  one  of  the  first  drcum- 
stances  that  strikes  us  with  regard  to  the  character  of  our  diet,  is 
that  it  almost  exclusively  consists  of  organic  matter.    The  ultimate 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  have  previouslybeen  united  in 
definite  proportions  in  pre-existing  compounds.    These  again  and 
again  have  been  decomposed  and  re-compounded  into  new  forms 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  but  by  tracing  back  the  series  we 
ever  come  to  the  same  result,  and  meet  the  same  answer  to  the 
question  "What  does  man  live  on?"  and  find  with  Schleiden,  that 
it  is  dust    All  animals  have  such  an  organization  as  to  require 
this  sort  of  preparation  of  their  dust  or  food^  which  is  eflTected, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  vegetables,  hy  plants.     These 
organizations,  however,  do  appear  fitted  to  come  into  immediate 
contact  with,  and  to  derive  tneir  sustenance  more  directly  from, 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  in  their  internal  economy,  they  digest, 
or  prepare  the  food  of  man  and  other  animals.    £ven  here,  among 
the  pbnts,  we  find  a  differenoe  in  their  capacity ;  some  c^i  derive 
their  subsistence  from  the  flinty  rock,  some  from  the  water,  and 
some  from  the  very  air,  while  others  require  a  more  or  less  fertile 
soil  for  their  support ;  they  too  need  a  digested  or  prepared  food, 
and  one  agricultural  writer  of  eminence,  in  our  country,  insists 
strongly  apon  the  application  of  this  fact  in  his  theory  of  manures, 
and  has  elaborated  nis  doctrine  of  "M^  Progression  cf  ike  Els- 
ments^^  by  these  successive  digestions,  and  explains  the  results  of 
Moh  farming  and  aa/rdenvng  by  the  feet,  that  in  high  cultivated 
soils,  much  of  the  plant-food  has  been  repeatedly  oorrJbvned  and  re- 
combined  in  organic  forms,  and  that  therefore  it  is  in  a  more  highly 
^^progressed^^  condition,  better  fitted  for  its  purpose  of  sustaining 
vegetable  life.    He  applies  the  same  theory  to  the  food  of  animalB 
and  of  man.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  this  tiieory  of  J^ro- 
gressian.    Having  alluded  to  it,  I  may  say  that  an  exceedingly  in- 
genious and  very  learned  and  highly  intelligent  individual  is  its 
author  and  advocate,  and  that  he  brings  some  very  strong  argu- 
ments lirom  nature  in  support  of  his  theory,  but,  unfortunately,  in 
this  age  of  reason,  investigation  and  argument,  his  starting  point 
is  dream-land — ^like  the    famous,  though  yet    imknown  grape;, 
"Eureka,"  of  the  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  W.  R.  Prince,  whidi, 
instead  of  coming  legitimately  from  a  seed,  was  mysteriously  trans- 
mitted from  another  sphere,  through  Tnesmeric  influence,  by  the 
spirit  of  his  departed  parent,  the  distinguished  Wm.  Prince.     So, 
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too,  this  vatinted  ^^  Theory  <rf  Progremon  of  ^  Elemenia^^  was 
handed  to  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  by  a  so  called  medivm^  from  the 
spheres  of  liffht  and  knowledge.  *  *  *  *  Let  ns  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  observed  facts  belbre  erecting  a  theori^,  lest  onr  weak 
human  natures  should  perchance  yield  to  the  captivating  delusion 
of  bending  facts  to  the  support  of  our  favorite  theories. 

I  have  already  stated  tnat  the  food  of  animals  is  almost  exclu- 
sively organic  matter ;  we  must  not  overlook  those  important,  es- 
sential articles  of  our  support,  aAr  and  water^  which  belong  to  the 
mineral  kingdom,  but  which  are  so  admirably,  so  wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  animal  life  that  the  evidence  of  Design  in 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  may  be  conclusively  drawn  from  their 
consideration  and  study  alone.  Both  of  these  mineral  substances, 
being  essential  to  animal  life,  may,  in  some  sense,  be  considered 
articles  of  food — ^but  they  need  not  longer  detain  us  upon  the 
present  occasion,  when  we  have  proposed  merely  to  point  out  to 
you  some  of  the  sources,  in  the  vegetable  kmgdom^  wnence  man, 
and  some  of  the  animals  under  his  care,  derive  the  chief  share  of 
their  vegetable  aliment. 

In  making  chemical  analyses  of  the  various  kinds  of  human 
food,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  all,  how  dissimilar  soever,  are 
composed  of  nearly  the  same  ultimate  elements,  and  that  a  very 
few  of  these  are  constantly  changing  in  the  varying  compounds  that 
we  have  subjected  to  the  analyzing  process.  They  are  chiefly 
Carbon^  Hydrogen^  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen. 

The  poet  Scheilden,  who  was  also  quite  a  philosq)her,  said, 

''Four  elements, 

In  one  firm  band 
Giye  form  to  Life. 

Build  Sea  and  Land." 

In  addition  to  these  four  leading  elements,  three  of  which.  Nitro- 
gen being  omitted,  combine  in  various  ways  to  form  a  vast  number 
of  diff'erent  proximate  compounds,  we  find  also  small  proportions 
of  several  other  elementary  substances  combined  with  them  in  the 
vegetable  products  which  are  used  as  food.  These  substances, 
though  in  very  small  proportions,  appear  to  be  essential  to  the 
nourishing  qualities  of  the  food  we  consume,  and  animals  that  are 
fed  on  compounds  that  consist  exclusively  of  the  three  or  four  ele- 
mentary bodies  above  mentioned,  are  found  to  sufler  litertdly  from 
starvation. 

These  other  elements  have  been  used  to  characterize  and  to  clas 
sify  our  food  plants,  thus  Liebig  divides  our  cultivated  vegetables 
into  four  classes,  according  as  their  characteristics  depend  upon 
their  constituents  composed  of  ready  soluble  salts ;  of  earth,  espe- 
cially lime  and  magnesia ;  of  phosphoric  acid ;  of  silicic  acid  or 
silex.  Or  1,  alkali  plants,  such  as  potatoes,  beets ;  2,  lime  plants, 
such  as  clover,  peas,  beans,  etc.;  3,  phosphorus  plants,  such  as 
wheat,  rye,  etc;  4,  silex  plwts,  such  as  grapes. 
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When  we  take  even  a  casual  and  rapid  survey  of  the  vegetaMe 
kingdom,  looking  for  those  plants  that  furnish  the  greatest  amount 
of  mod  for  man,  and  the  animals  under  his  care,  we  find  an  im- 
mense group  or  natural  family  prepared  for  that  purpose  by  our 
All-wise  Creator.     These  are  the  grasses,  composed  of  some  230 
genera,  and  perhaps  4,000  species,  that  are  widely  diffased  or© 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  adapted  to  very  diverse  situations  as 
to  latitude  and  elevation ;  they  are  spread  from  the  equator  to  the 
polar  circle,  and  from  the  submergea  marshy  fens  by  the  sea-shore 
to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  on  the  very  verge  of  Uie  Alpine  ^ 
ciers,  and  northward  to  the  region  almost  of  perpetual  congelatioii, 
where  they  can  enjoy  but  a  few  weeks  of  sunshine.     They  are  also 
suited  to  everv  variety  of  soil,  and  are  found  upon  the  rocky  promon- 
tory, where  their  slender  fibres  can  penetrate  but  a  small  crack ; 
upon  dry  gravellv  knolls,  and  even  upon  blowing  sands,  which, 
indeed,  they  bind  together  with  their  multitude  ot  small  roots,  eo 
as  to  dety  the  action  of  winds  and  waves  upon  the  sea  shore. 
They  clothe  with  verdure  the  stiffest  clays,  and  also  thrive  in  the 
loose,  black  soils  of  our  vast  prairies.     Every  soil  and  situation 
has  grass  plants   appropriate  to  it,  so  that  pasture  of  ^^the  green 
herb"  is  provided  by  the  benevolent  Creator  for  all  his  creatures. 
Of  this  great  family  of  plants,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant group,  when  considered  in  relation  to  man,  we  find  that  the 
seed  and  herbage  furnish  a  principal  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
race,  and  the  races  under  his  controL 

Many  of  the  grasses,  however,  are  mere  weeds,  and  appear  to 
have  little  or  no  value ;  but  others  are  more  noble.  Those  especially 
which  furnish  nutritious  seeds,  will  naturally  claim  our  attention 
first.  These  are  the  Cekealia,  the  grain  plants.  Of  the  immense 
number  of  grasses,  however,  we  find  but  about  20  yielding  us  food. 

These  wifi  be  considered  in  order  : — 

IHtiGwm  YuLgare^  or  conmion  wheat,  stands  in  the  foremost 
rank  among  cultivated  plants  as  the  food  of  man ;  in  the  temperate 
zones,  it  is  especially,  it  is  widely  diflfused  and  largely  cultivated, 
yielding  the  staff  of  life  to  millions.  Though  rice  is  said  to  be 
more  extensively  used,  and  to  feed  more  human  beings,  wheat  has 
this  advantage,  that  its  elements  are  more  varied,  and  that  they  em< 
brace  more  of  the  essentials  to  animal  life  than  those  of  any  other 
plant. 

Analysis  of  wheat  shows  it  to  consist  largely  and  chiefly  of 
starch,  62  per  cent.,  hence  its  value  as  food,  and  as  a  source  from 
which  to  derive  this  useful  material.  It  also  contains  Nitrogen,  u 
the  flesh  Droducini?  element,  in  its  Gluten,  of  wliich  difFi»*(%nt  ao- 
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ing  the  grain,  hence  the  flour  is  often  damaged,  and  the  dongh 
^^'Ttmneyj  making  the  bread  close  and  heavy.  A  pretty  good  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  gluten  in  a  sample  of  flour  may  be  made 
by  wetting  it,  kneading  Sie  dough  and  pulling  it,  when  its  tenacity, 
or  the  length  of  the  thread,  will  show  the  proportion  of  gluten  it 
contains. 

Albumen^  similar  to  animal  albumen,  such  as  the  white  of  eggs, 
is  also  found  in  wheat  flour.  These  two  proximate  principles — 
gluten  and  aZby/rnen — ^both  nitrogenous  compounds,  have  been  es* 
timated  by  one  analyst  as  hi^h  as  19.6  per  cent. 

All  wheat  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  intimately 
combined  with  the  other  elements  of  the  grain,  and  remaining  in 
the  flour,  not  driven  off*  by  heating.  This  is  found  to  be  greater 
in  northern  than  in  southern  wheat,  from  a  dryer  climate — and  this 
hygroscopic  C(£>ndition  is  well  understood  by  the  bakers,  who  will 
pay  a  higlier  price  for  the  southern  flour,  knowing  that  in  their 
manufacture  of  bread  it  will  take  up  a  larger  proportion  of  addi- 
tional water,  and  thus  make  a  larger  weight  of  bread.  The  per 
centage  of  water  ranges  from  10  to  14. 

Wheat  contains  also  some  important  mineral  products,  which  are 
among  its  most  valuable  elements  as  an  article  of  food  to  animals. 
In  the  ash  of  wheat  we  find  47  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  com- 
bined with  magnesia,  soda,  lime,  potash  and  iron — some  of  which 
solid  substances  go  into-  the  formation  of  our  blood  and  bones. 

Silica^  or  sand,  is  also  necessary  to  wheat,  and  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  its  straw,  from  40  to  70  per  cent.,  and  80.60 
per  cent,  of  the  chaff  of  wheat. 

The  history  of  this  important  cereal  grass  is  coeval  almost  with 
the  human  race,  so  that  its  native  origin  is  lost.  Some  modem 
observers  and  writers  have  asserted  that  it  is  only  an  improved 
condition  of  the  ^gilop%  ovata.  If  this  should  prove  true,  it  will 
show  that  the  botanists  have  blundered,  for  it  may  be  assumed  that 
neither  species,  nor,  still  less,  genera,  ever  change  from  one  to  an- 
other. Variations  do  often  occur  under  the  influence  of  culture, 
but  the  genuine  and  specific  characters  remain  in  all  their  sportSy 
varieties  and  crosses.  If,  therefore,  the  wheat  plant  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  j^gilopsy  they  can  never  be  transformed  the  one  mto 
the  other.  Most  botanists  of  the  present  age  disbelieve  Fabre's 
statement. 

Some  farmers  think  that  wheat  may  become  degenerated  into 
Chess,  Bromus  Seca/nlimiSj  but  no  botanist  can  be  persuaded  that 
the  essential  characters  of  any  plant  can  ever  be  so  entirely 
changed. 

There  are  many  "false  facts"  and  erroneous  "observations" 
which  are  often  quoted  by  those  who  argue  the  affirmative  of  the 
cheat  question,  but  they  all  yield  to  the  tights  of  science  or  to  true 
observations  of  nature  as  it  is. 

Rye,  or  secale  cereale^  stands  next  to  wheat  in  its  bread-making 
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qualities — ^bat  though  a  fitvorite  with  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
its  use,  the  bread  is  not  equal  in  nutritious  qualities  to  that  made 
from  wheat.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  feeding  the  do- 
mestic animals,  in  some  sections  of  our  country,  both  as  grain  and 
as  grass.  In  the  latter  form  it  is  of  great  value  for  winter  pasture 
for  cattle,  and  it  is  also  largely  used  irfsome  parts  of  the  country 
for  feeding  swine  in  the  field  of  ripening  grain,  a  slovenly  but 
economical  procedure.  Rye  will  thrive  on  lignter  and  more  sandy 
soils  than  wheat,  and  will  succeed  in  more  northern  latitudes,  it 
is  the  source  ol  the  bread  of  Northern  Europe,  particularly  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  eastern  and  north- 
em  portions  of  our  own  country. 

The  Ergot  of  Rye  is  a  deterioration  of  the  grains,  one  or  more 
on  a  head  being  occupied  by  a  fungus  growth,  particularly  in  wet 
seasons.  It  often  injures  the  value  of  the  crop,  as  it  is  very  poi- 
sonous to  man  and  animals,  but  valuable  in  medicine.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  terrible  results  have  followed  its  use,  but  this  is 
only  an  evidence  of  their  backwardness  in  improved  agricultural 
implements,  for  the  ergot  is  so  large  that  the  grains  are  all  separated 
by  our  common  winnowing  apparatus,  the  fanning  mill,  such  as  is 
found  upon  every  farm  in  our  countiy. 

Rye  is  considered  a  native  of  the  East,  and  has  long  been  intro- 
duced into  agriculture.     There  is  but  one  species. 

In  this  country  rye  is  not  much  used  as  food  for  man,  though 
very  much  liked  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it.     The  flour  luis 

{gluten  enough  to  make  good  bread,  though  less  than  wheat.  It 
las  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  causing  the  sweet  taste,  and  iilso  making 
it  very  liable  to  sour,  and  enabling  the  grain  to  maZ^,  like  barley, 
for  the  preparation  of  beer,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  bitfley  for  tins 
purpose.  This  grain  is  distilled  also.  Linnaeus  describes  a  curious 
practice  in  Lapland,  that  of  sowing  rye  and  barley  together  in  the 
early  spring.  The  barley  springs  up  at  once,  ripens  its  ears  eariy, 
and  is  harvested,  while  the  rye  shoots  out  on  the  ground  only,  having 
been  smothered  by  the  more  rapidly  growing  grain  until  it  is  cut, 
when  the  rye  shoots  up  and  perfects  its  seed. 

The  origin  of  Barley,  Horaeum^  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Some 
writers  claim  the  north  of  Asia,  while  others  cite  Diodorus  to  prove 
that  the  north  of  Africa  was  its  native  place.     This  grain  has  a 
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very  nntritioas  food  for  horses  and  other  cattle,  particularly  wheu 
ffround,  and  it  is  fed  with  advantage  to  laying  hens  in  the  winter. 
In  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  it  is  usedas  human  food.  In 
the  shape  of  cakes,  or  "bannocks  o'  barley  meal,"  it  is  almost  a  na- 
tional dish  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Britain,  and  further  north  it 
becomes  a  sole  bread  grain.  There  is  another  species  or  variety  of 
barley  which  has  no  husk,  hence  called  naked  or  f^kinless  barley.  • 

The  Oat,  Avena  Sati/va^  like  most  of  our  cultivated  grains,  has 
been  so  lon^  subject  to  man  that  its  oripn  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
This  grain  is  best  adapted  to  a  cool,  moist  climate,  and,  indeed,  can 
scarcely  be  cultivated  with  profit  in  low  latitudes,  the  grain  being 
light,  and  subject  to  many  mishaps.  It  is  adapted  to  thin  soils, 
and  when  the  land  is  too  rich  it  grows  enormously,  but  the  straw 
is  weak,  fells  down  and  yields  little  grain.  Oats  are  appropriate 
for  horse  feed,  but  are  also  used,  to  a  limited  extent,  as  any  article 
of  the  Materia  aUinentaria  as  oat  meal  gtud^  in  convalescence  in 
this  country,  and  for  ^^varriichP^  in  Britain. 

The  animated  oats,  A.  SterUiSy  is  very  curious,  and  is  cultivated 
only  on  that  account. 

Zea  maie^  or  Indian  Corn,  Maize,  is  believed  to  be  of  South 
American  origin.  Some  consider  it  North  American,  or  from  Cen- 
tral America.  The  Indians  cultivated  it  when  the  country  was 
first  discovered  by  Europeans,  and  we  have  obtained  from  them 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  cereals.  It  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  16th  century,  and  by  them  taken 
to  Sicily,  hence  in  Europe,  where  all  edible  grain  is  called  cortiy  it 
was  called  Spanish,  Sicilian  and  Turkish  corn.  Fuck^^  the  botan- 
ist, thinks  it  was  introduced  into  Germany  about  154:5,  from  Greece 
or  Asia.  Mr.  Bonafons,  who  has  written  a  noble  work  upon  our 
Indian  Corn,  cites  several  authors  who  daim  its  Eastern  origin,  but 
he  also  proves  that  they  were  mistaken.  Humboldt  says  "there 
is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  botanists  that  imiu^  or  Turhkh  wheats 
is  truly  American,  and  that  the  New  World  gave  it  to  the  Old 
World.  When  Europeans  first  discovered  America,  Zea  mais^  in 
the  Aztec  language,  thaoUi^  in  the  Hatian,  mahizy  in  Quichua,  eara^ 
was  cultivated  from  the  southern  region  of  Chili,  as  far  as  to  Penn- 
sylvania. According  to  a  tradition  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Toltects  in- 
troduced maize,  cotton  and  pimento  into  Mexico  about  the  7th 
century. 

After  giving  the  testimony  in  considerable  extent,  Mr.  Klippart 
concludes  that  this  grain  was  known  to  the  Old  World  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  that  it  was  either  spontaneous  in  both, 
or  that  it  migrated  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  ancients. 

The  importance  of  this  invaluable  grain  cannot  be  easily  estima* 
ted.  Little  do  we  realise  how  great  a  boon  it  is  to  our  country. 
The  immense  yield  of  the  crop — being  several  hundred  per  cent — 
makes  it  exceedingly  valuable.  The  facility  of  its  cnlture,  and  th0 
▼»8t  extent  of  country  through  which  it  is  the  ftrc^te  and  mmi 
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Biiitabld  grain  crop,  makes  onr  favored  land  capable  of  enstaimng 
the  most  dense  pr>pulatioii,  and  enables  ns  bIso  to  prodace  the 
greatest  amount  of  animal  food. 

The  vast  fields  of  ihe  fertile  West,  snch  as  Illii  ois,  appear  capa- 
ble, of  themselves,  to  sustain  the  heaviest  population  and  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  amount  of  stock  that  could  ever  be  required  by  the 
iphole  country — since  but  a  fractional  portion  of  these  broad  sa- 
vannahs, has  as  yet  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  plow 
and  cultivator. 

The  United  States  census  for  1860,  presents  us  with  a  total  of 
880,457,707  bushels  of  corn. 

Rice,  Oryza  ScUiva^  is  tropical  or  sub-tropical  production.  It  is  a 
native  of  Asia,  being  still  found  wild  on  the  Gan^s,  but  Humboldt 
discovered  a  species  in  Venezuela,  {oryza  laUjolia  desoeaux.)  It 
has  also  been  found  wild  in  the  interior  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  in 
Peru  in  South  America,  so  that  rice  tnay  be  native  of  both  hemis- 
pheres. In  this  country  it  was  introduced  from  the  East  Indies,  in 
1701,  from  Madagascar;  seed  left  by  a  brbandine  was  cultivated. 
It  was  afterwards  received  from  the  East  India  Company. 

Rice  is  chiefly  grown  on  low  lands  in  our  Southern  States,  where 
it  may  be  ovemowed  at  will.  It  is  sometimes  sown  on  damp  rich 
uplands  in  Arkansas,  but  the  largest  yield  is  obtained  where  it  may 
be  irri^ted.  Small  patches  of  rice  are  grown  still  ftirther  to  the 
north  m  Kentuckjr,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  its  cultivation  to  a 
moderate  extent,  lor  family  use,  has  been  recommended  in  Illinois, 
throughout  the  State. 

The  seed  is  covered  bv  a  tight  hull  or  skin.  In  this  state  it  is 
called  **  paddy."  This  hull  has  to  be  removed  before  it  is  used. 
Darlington  says  the  importance  of  this  plant  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tropics,  but  especiauy  m  Asia,  can  scarcely  be  estimated  by  the 
residents  of  higher  latitudes.  It  is  believed  that  the  seeds  enter 
more  largely  into  the  nourishment  of  the  human  family  than  those 
of  any  otner  plant — ^not  excepting  wheat. 

U.  6.  1860, 181,160,168  lbs.  Kentucky  produced  16,376  lbs.  in 
1840. 

The  Wild  Hicey  Zigaria  aquatica^  is  a  coarse,  reedy  crass  that 
abounds  in  lakes,  marshes  and  tide  waters  On  the  Delaware  it 
is  the  favorite  food  of  the  Reed  bird,  Emberiza  orizivora^  or  Bob- 
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The  Suptjur-oome  of  the  tropes,  S(ieoharvmh  officmaU^  has  been  in- 
troduced into  Lonifiiana,  ana  with  the  fostering  care  of  government 
the  manufacture  of  sugars  has  been  conducted  successfully,  but  the 
climate  is  hardly  hot  enough  for  this  plant.  As  it  does  not  seed  so 
&r  from  the  tropics,  it  is  propagated  by  cuttings ;  old  canes  are 
Mn  in  furrows  and  slightly  covered  with  soil,  so  that  th^y  root  and 
grow ;  these  are  call^  rattoons,  and  the  first  crop  is  called  seed- 
cane.  Without  ffoyemment  protection  our  jdanters  could  not 
compete  with  the  W  est  Indies, 

Sorghim,  Scuxiharatnjim  (t)  or  Chinese  sugar-cane,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Middle  States  within  a  few  years,  with  a  view  to 
the  propagation  of  sugars.  Experiments  have  been  extensively 
conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  prove  condusiveiy 
that  sirups  and  sugars  can  be  produced  in  the  Northern  States, 
rendering  us  independent  of  the  tropics,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least. 
Of  the  Sorghums  there  are  several  species  or  varieties,  according 
to  botanists.  A.  Gray,  in  his  manual,  incidon  tally  mentions  them 
as  varieties  of  Sorghum  mlaarey  and  cites  broom  com,  Indian  mil- 
let and  Guinea  corn.  To  these  he  might  perhaps  have  added  the 
Imphees,  Dourrha  and  Chocolate  conx»  The  species  above  named, 
8.  aaocAaratiMn^  was  introduced  froixi! China. mto  France  b|y  Mr. 
Vilmorin.  Mr.  Wray  brought  many  varieties^om  Africa,  where 
they  are  much  cultivated. 

The  Broom-corn,  S.  vtdgwrey  has  anjncident  connected  Wjith  its 
history  which  shows  the  impoirtance  of  observing  small  matters  with 
a  close  and  intelligent  scrutiny,  and  illustrates  the  ultimate  value 
which  may  grow  to  a. country  from  the  preservation  of  a  single 
seed.  It  is  related  .of  Dr.  Franklin  that  when  he  was  shown  a 
curious  brush,  that  had^been  brought  from  Eastern  Asia^he  ex- 
amined its  material  carefully,  and  aQdoog  the  branches  of  which  it 
was  composed,  he  found  a  seed.^  This^  he  took  and  planted,  and 
from  this  source  ha^  sprung  our  .valuable  crop  of  broom  com^  cover- 
ing thousands  of  acres,  giving  occupation  to  thousands  of  industri" 
ous  workmen,  yielding  nullions  of  mpney,  and  better  still,  making 
millions  of  homes  deem  <md  happy. 

While  speaking  of  sugar  we  may  refer  to  soma  other. sources  of 
this,  material.  80  necessary  to  civilized  life.  All  tvue  sugaijiare  de- 
rived from  vegetables. 

The.  ancient  were  acquaii^ted  with  honev,  mannfi,  and^thq  sugars 
ofsg^ape  and  fruits;  to  these  we  can  add  the  sugars  we  4eritve  from 
the  cane^  the  maple  and  other  trees,  fr<;an  beets,  maize,  and  lUso 
Ptalm.sugan  Potatoes  and  other  substances  that  abound  in  starch 
are  made  to  yield  us  su^;  the  sea-weeds  furnish  it— even  saw* 
dnst  may  be  converted  mto  it,  and  we  also  have  sugar  of  milk. 

In  connection  of  the  millions  of  tons  .of  sueur  that  are  eon* 
sijimed,  the  thousands  of  ships  that  are  engaged  in  its  transport 
and  the  millions  of  men  who  are  engaged  m  the  plants  that  yield 
it,.  JphnsQu  adds,,  ''it  may  .be  said  to  ex^coisA  a  B^or^  .di^reet  ana  ez- 
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tended  influence,  not  only  over  the  social  comfort,  but  over  the 
social  condition  of  mankind  than  any  other  production  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  cotton  alone.''  Tne 
same  author  divides  sugar  into  K)ur  clasees:  Grape  Suga»— 
grape,  honey,  fruits,  and  from  starch,  rags,  paper  and  wood ;  Cane 
Sugars — cane,  beet,  maple,  maize  and  sorghum ;  Manna  Sugare— 
fraxinus  omus  and  rotundifolia,  sea-we^s,  encalypters,  tamirix, 
etc.,  etc.;  Glydrdeiza  and  Milk  or  Animal  Sugars. 

Cane  Sugabs  are  derived  from  plants,  the  juices  of  whidi  are 
free  from  acid,  which  transforms  cane  sugar  into  grape  sugar. 
Eleven-twelfths  of  all  the  sugar  used  is  made  from  the  sugarcane, 
a  native  of  the  Old  World,  but  now  mostly  cultivated  in  me  Hew. 
It  likes  a  tropical  climate,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  75  deg.  to 
77  deg.,  but  may  be  cultivated  where  it  is  from  66  deg.  to  68  deg. 
In  tropical  regions  the  ripe  canes  yield  from  18  to  22  ^  cent  of 
sugar,  out  in  Louisiana  the  m*oportion  of  sugar  in  the  juice  is  as 
low  as  12  to  14  per  cent.     (Pat.  Oft'.  Kept  1848.) 

Census  1860— Sugar  302,205  hhds.  (One  hhds  is  equal  to  1,000 
lbs.)    Molasses  16,327,080  ffallons. 

Cane  sugars  are  sweeter  than  grape  sugars,  as  5  to  3.  They  die- 
solve  more  readily  in  water.  One  lb.  of  water  dissolves  three  lbs. 
cane,  but  only  one  lb.  of  grape  sugar.  The  sirup  is  thi<^er  and 
crystallizes  more  readily,  and  the  crystals  are  harder. 

Dilute  acids  change  cane  to  grape  sugar  either  in  nature,  in  the 
fruits,  or  in  the  laboratory.  Hence,  sourii^  of  cane  juice  prevents 
crystallizing. 

Beet  sugar  has  long  been  manufactured  in  Europe.  This  maiiv- 
facture  was  introduced  by  Napoleon  1st,  to  be  independent  of 
other  countries.  It  has  been  attempted  in  this  country  some  years 
ago;  again  in  1862, to  somo  extent,  by  M.  Mot,  near  Newark, 
Ohio,  now  in  Illinois,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  with  flattering  pros- 
dects.    Beet  joice  contains  10  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  Germans  made  but  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  real  sugar,  bat 
the  French,  with  better  skill  and  appliances,  made  four  to  ^ve  per 
cent,  from  the  beet.  Improved  methods  enable  them  now  to  extract 
mx  to  seven  per  cent  in  France,  Belgium  and  Germany. 

Palm  or  Date  Sugar — ^Most  palms  when  cut  at  tiieir  top  riiooC 

iriAlf^  on  aVknnr)ci.n/»o/\r  fiTToof  iiiioa  xxrVii/»1i  rvivoo    -orKAn  KaiIaH    •  nrMtvoo 
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^m  the  cane.  Before  refining  it  hae  a  pecoKar  flavor,  winch  is 
much  liked.  The  quantity  prepared  in  America  hae  been  oBti- 
mated  at  forty-five  millions  of  pounds.  U.  S.  1860,  38,863,884  lbs. 
MoUases  1,944^501  gallons. 

Sogar  has  been  made  to  some  extent  from  the  Birch,  in  the  north- 
ern portions  of  this  continent,  but  it  is  generally  of  an  inferior  char- 
acter. To  this  prairie  State,  however,  we  are  mdebted  for  the  dis- 
covery of  another  sugar  tree,  one  which  abounds  in  the  maple 
forests  of  the  West,  but  was  never  suspected  of  being  a  useful  tree, 
much  less  as  being  a  source  of  sugar.  I  refer  to  the  Acer  Negundo^ 
or  Negundo  Aceroides^  the  Ash-leafed  Maple  or  Box-Elder — which 
is  now  being  lar^ly  planted  for*8ugar  orcnards. 

Maize  or  Mexican  Suaar  is  prepared  from  Indian  com.  It  was 
known  to  the  Mexicans  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  hence 
its  name.  The  manufacture  is  conducted  at  Toulouse,  south  of 
France.  The  attempts  made  in  this  country  have  not  proved  suc- 
cessful, owing  to  the  want  of  skill  or  to  the  low  price  of  the  pro- 
dnct. 

Sorghum  Sugar. — ^The  introduction  of  this  branch  of  culture  and 
manofacture  into  this  country  has  received  a  great  impetus  within 
a  few  years,  especially  since  the  interruption  of  commerce  upon 
the  Mississippi.  For  a  long  time  our  farmers  and  manufacturers 
were  satisfied  with  the  production  of  sirups,  and  many  believed 
that  the  plant  would  not  yield  crystallizable  sugar ;  but  new  talent, 
with  new  and  improved  machinery,  directed  by  proper  chemical 
knowledge  have  enabled  us  to  bring  about  very  dinerent  and  quite 
satisfactory  results,  and  at  the  present  remunerative  prices,  the 
manufacture  can  be  sustained. 

The  juice  of  the  Sorghums  contain,  according  to  Mons.  Vilmo- 
rin,  from  10  to  13  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

U.  S.  Census  1860,  7,235,025  gallons. 

De  Stolle  estimates  the  total  amount  of  cane  sugars  as  follows : 

No.  of  ponnds.  Per  cent,  of  aU. 

C«De  Stigmr  4,527.000,000 87.7 

Beet  Sagar a62,0O0»O(K) 73 

Palm  Sugar 220,000,000 4.2 

Maple  Sogar 46,000,000 O.S 

100 
CoAtomed  bj  Rnsti*— IW  poonds  per  head. 
-••  Belgium— 6       "  **       " 

"  France— rw      **  **       •' 

«*  Britain— 28        **         **       «* 

"  Teneaueln— 1AA  nounda  ner  mAti.  ^Ib.  t>m^  ^9^*.^ 
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per  cent.,  and  fit>m  5  to  10  p^  cent,  of  a  fn^pe  sugar,  fiBrmentable ; 
when  fresh  it  may  be  used  for  food,  if  stale  it  beconaes  medidnaL 

Some  sea-weeds  yield  manna.  The  Eucalyptus  sugar  is  from  the 
Eucalyptus  resinfera  of  Australia,  whence  it  falls  like  a  shower 
when  tnjB  wind  blows  the  manna  from  the  leaves. 

Some  other  sugar  plants  are  Quercus  mannifera,  Larix  Europea, 
Fin  us  cedrus,  Hedysarum  alhagi,  Tamarix  mannifera. 

Lioorice  sugar  is  ground  from  the  CUycirrhiza  glabra^  which  is 
cultivated  in  England.  This  kind  of  sugar  is  used  in  medicine, 
and  more  larcjely  by  the  brewers. 

Suaar  of  milky  though  chiefly  animal  in  its  origin,  has  also  been 
found  in  acorns.  It  is  more  solid,  hard,  and  less  soluble  and  less 
sweet  than  cane  sugar. 

The  amount  of  the  product  is  small,  prepared  from  milk,  and 
used  chiefly  in  medicine. 

Passing  trom  this  digression  that  I  might  present  ^^Swksts  to 
THK  Sweet,"  and  having  introduced  several  of  this  large  natural 
order,  the  family  of  grasses,  such  as  are  applicable  to  human  food, 
we  find  a  very  large  number  that  are  justly  of  great  value,  being 
adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  the  inferior  animals.  All  of  those 
already  considered  are  also  often  appropriated  to«them,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  dainty  appetite  of  man.  A  few  of  these  grasses  m\A% 
be  mentioned  as  the  most  valuable  fodder  plants.  Most  of  Uie 
pasture  grasses  are  adapted  to  a  moist,  cool  climate,  and  it  is  there 
only  that  they  produce  the  most  compact  turf  of  velvety  gre^i, 
which  is  described  by  the  English  poets,  but  which  we  seldom 
realize  in  this  country,  where,  too,  our  grass  sioarcb  have  a  smaller 
number  of  varieties  than  there.  We  think  our  blue  ^rass  pastures 
are  very  beautitul  when  they  start  afresh  in  the  eany  spring,  but 
they  do  not  equal  the  velvet  sheen  of  mixed  lawn  grasses,  pro- 
duced in  a  rooister  soil  and  more  humid  climate. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  where  we  determine  to  have  the  most 
beautiful  eflect  possible  tor  us,  without  regard  to  cost,  we  should 
thoroughly  pre})are  the  soil  by  trencliing  it,  or  at  least  we  should 
trench  plow  and  sub-soil,  as  well  as  underdrain  the  land  in  the 
preparation  for  the  lawn.  Then,  by  sowing  very  thickly,  a  variety 
of  the  grasses  that  have  tine  foliage  of  slender  leaves,  by  frequent 
rolling,  by  the  occasional  use  of  lime  and  ashes,  and  after  the  first 
year  by  repeated  mowing  of  the  ^ass,  a  very  tine  effect  may  be 
produced.  We  may  point  with  pnde  to  the  Spring  Grove  Ceme- 
tery, near  Cincinnati,  for  the  beautiful  effect  of  judicious  treatment 

Timothy  grass,  or  0<»t's  Tail,  or  as  it  is  called  in  New  England, 
Herd's  Grass — is  the  Ffdeam  prateme  of  LinnsBus,  a  European 
species,  introduced  and  we  may  say  naturalized  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  highly  valued  as  a  pasture  grass.  In  our  market  the 
hay  commands  the  highest  price.  If  not  sown  sufticiently  thick  it 
grows  in  bunches  or  top  socks,  and  the  stalks  are  too  coarse  to  be 
dosely  eaten  by  stock.     As  a  pasture  it  is  not  valuable,  beounse 
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the  aftermath  is  not  abnndant,  and  it  is  often  seriously  injured  by 
dose  feeding,  so  as  to  destroy  the  little  bulbs  that  are  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  culms  that  bear  the  seed.  These  seem  to  be  reservoirs 
of  nutrition  for  the  next  year's  growth,  and  should  be  preserved. 
That  scientific  observer,  Professor  Kirtland,  has  settled  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  proper  season  for  cutting  Timothy,  which  had  been 
long  under  discussion,  by  apprizing  the  world  of  the  importance  of 
these  bulbs,  and  that  they  were  not  matured  properly  until  after 
the  seed  of  this  grass  was  formed  and  nearly  ripe.  Hence  the  old 
plan  of  sowing  clover  with  Timothy  is  objectionable,  since  the  first 
18  too  ripe  betore  the  latter  is  sumciently  matured.  The  market, 
however,  has  also  settled  the  question  as  to  the  mixture,  since  pur- 
chasers depreciate  the  value  ol  the  hay  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  clover. 

In  sowing  this  grass  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared,  an 
abundant  supply  of  clean  seed  should  be  sown  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, and  covered  with  a  light  seed  harrow  or  a  brush  drag.  A 
peck  is  usually  advised  per  acre,  but  double  this  amount  is  decid- 
edly preferable,  and  one  bushel  has  been  recommended.  Timothy 
18  often  sown  among  grain  in  the  early  spring,  but  it  is  better  to 
lay  down  the  meadow  in  the  fall,  and  alone,  when  a  crop  may  be 
expected  next  season. 

The  Agrostis  vulga/ris  is  the  Red-top,  or  the  Herds-grass  of  this 
country.  This  grass  is  valuable  as  a  mixture  in  pastures,  and  may 
be  used  to  advantage  in  very  wet  grounds,  where  it  lorras  an  ex- 
ceedingljr  close  turf,  even  uuon  boggy  lands  and  shaking  prairies — 
the  hay  is  light  and  not  highly  valued. 

This  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  grass  known  in  Europe  as  Ben^grass — 
another  species,  Agro8tis  aloay  is  the  Fiorin  grass  that  was  highly 
lauded  some  years  ago  for  its  great  yield  of  hay,  but  which  has 
iallen  into  disrepute. 

The  Mu/denbergia  drffhcsa^  or  Nimble  Will,  is  a  common  grass 
which  is  rather  known  as  a  troublesome  weed,  but  which  furnishes 
a  pretty  good  pasture.  The  roots  of  this  grass  are  numerous, 
scaly,  hard,  and  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life,  so  that  is  quite 
trooblesorae  in  cultivation. 

Ckdamagroatia  canadensis^  or  Blue-joint,  is  a  native  of  the  North- 
-west,  affording  good  pasture  upon  its  wide  leaves,  that  are  greedily 
eaten  by  cattle. 

Calamagrostis  arenaria — Beach-grass  or  mat-grass,  is  not  valua- 
ble as  an  article  of  food  for  cattle,  but  its  fine  roots  served  to  bind 
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Bupperless  to  bed,  but  in  the  morning  tbeir  breakfii^  would  be  al- 
ready grown  for  them.  When  sown  with  clover  for  hay,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  ripening  with  that  legume  which  Timothy  does  not. 
The  alter  growth  is  very  luxuriant,  hence  it  makes  fine  pasture. 
If  not  sown  quite  thickly  it  grows  in  bunches.  In  consequence  of 
its  rapid  reproduction,  after  being  cut  or  iMwtured,  Dr.  Darlington 
thinks  VirgiPs  lines  very  appropriate  to  this  grass: 

**  Ex  qntntam  longis  carpeni  armenta  diebua, 

Ezigu*  tantum  gendus  roa  nocte  reponeL*' — Gtorg,  %  801. 

as  rendered  by  Sothebyi 

"Cool  dewa  restore,  beneath  oicht*8  traosieDt  hours 
AU  that  the  herd  each  hvelong  day  deroura.'* 

From  its  name  we  may  infer  that  this  grass  will  thrive  in  a  par- 
tial shade ;  and  indeed  it  is  appropriate  tor  woodland  pastures  and 
for  orchards,  if,  indeed,  any  grasses  be  admitted  among  trmt  trees. 

The  name  Poa,  meaning  herbage  or  pasture,  has  been  very  appro- 
priately applied  to  a  genus  which  embraces  several  valuable  grasses, 
among  which  is  our  tavorite  pasture,  the  Blue-grass. 

jPoa  ammui  is  the  smallest,  too  diminutive  to  be  of  much  value, 
but  very  early,  blooming  in  March  and  April.  Poa  serotina  is  the 
Fowl-meadow-grass  orTalse  Red-Top.  It  is  valuable  for  wet 
meadows,  especially  to  the  north  of  this.  Poa  trimaLiSy  or  Rough- 
Meadow-Grass,  is  commcm  in  moist  lands  and  meadows,  vieldmg 
good  pasture  and  hay.  In  the  shade  it  is  very  slender  and  of  Httle 
value. 

Poa  Pratensisy  is  the  Spear-Grass  of  Pennsylvania,  the  June- 
grass  of  New  York,  and  the  Kentucky  Plue-grass  of  the  fertile 
Smestone  soils  of  the  West.  This  valuable  pasture  grass  springs 
very  early  in  the  season,  giving  a  beautiful  rich  green  carpeting  to 
our  hills  and  woodland  pastures,  to  which  it  is  as  well  aaapted  as 
to  the  level  black  prairie  soil  of  the  "West.  It  ripens  its  seed  early 
in  July,  but  the  heads  remain  a  long  time,  and  affords  a  very  fat- 
tening pasture.  The  aftermath  of  Jong  radical  leaves  that  spring 
up  after  harvest,  and  falling  down  in  great  locks,  called  horse- 
manes,  remain  green  during  the  whole  winter,  and  makes  this 
grass  one  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  western  farmer.  Jas.  !N. 
Brown,  a  very  intelligent  stock  breeder  and  feeder  in  Illinois,  as- 
sured me  that  he  would  prefer  one  hundred  acres  of  Blue-grass  for 
winter  feed,  to  sixty  acres  of  corn  to  the  same  cattle. 

Poa  compressa  is  the  true  Blue-grass,  and  was  indeed  so  named. 
It  is  also  called  Flat  stalked  meadow-grass  and  wire-grass,  on  ac- 
count of  its  firm  and  compressed  culm,  which  when  cut  across,  pre- 
sents a  diamond  shaped  section  instead  of  tlie  terete  form  oi  all 
the  other  species  of  tliis  genus.  This  grass  is  found  in  hiJl  pas- 
tures, and  though  not  cultivated,  indeed,  little  known  or  es- 
teemed by  our  farmers,  and  affording  less  herbage  than  the  pror 
temisy  it  is  really  a  very  superior  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle 
Where  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  observing  agriculturisiB,  it 
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is  highly  appreciated,  and  one  pound  of  this  grass  is  said  to  pro- 
duce an  ounce  of  beef,  to  th^  graziers  of  Berks  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  Kelly's  Island,  Ohio,  it  forms  a  dense  mat  of  grass,  and 
the  pastures  are  famous  for  producing  the  richest  butter,  and  for 
supporting  the  work-oxen  in  good  flesh  without  grain.  The  cattle 
on  the  Island  are  also  remaktfbly  free  from  disease  of  eveTv  kind. 

The  creeping  stems  or  roots  of  this  grass  are  very  tenacious  of 
life,  they  bind  the  soil  together  in  a  dose  mat,  making  a  tough  sod 
that  is  sometimes  troublesome  in  arable  land,  particularly  in  wet 
seasoivR 

Like  most  of  this  genus  of  Poa,  this  grass  has  probably  been  in- 
troduced into  our  country,  thoiigh  Asa  Gray,  while  admitting  the 
foreign  origin  of  this  and  the  I^ntucky  Bluegrass,  says  they  are 
probably  indigenous  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  "to  the 
northward." 

Feattwa  elatior^  Meadow  Fescue  or  Fall  Fescue,  is  a  valuable 
grass,  often  found  mixed  with  the  Blue  grass,  on  good  soils.  It 
has  been  extensively  naturalized  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States.  Our  native^  species  of  Festuca  are  of  little  value,  and  some 
are  indicative  of  poor  land. 

Bromus  secalinus^  cheat,  chess,  is  a  foreign  annual  weed,  that  is 
extensively  introduced  in  our  wheat  culture,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  good  farmers,  who  often  have  to  thank  their  neighbors  for  it, 
after  having  been  at  infinite  pains  to  rid  their  farms  of  this  nui- 
sance, by  carefully  cleaning  their  seed*  wheat.  Chess  will  often  sow 
itself  in  the  wheat  stubble,  making  its  appearance  year  after  year, 
and  ripening  its  seeds,  even  when  rifearly  choked  out  by  more 
valuable  permanent  grasses.  These  seelds  have  wonderful  vitality, 
and  appear  at  last  as  fully  developed  pltints,  x^henever  the  drcum- 
stances  are  favorable,  so  that  the  igndrant  fanner  jumps  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  wheat  has  turned  to  eh^t,  after  having  been  frozen 
out  during  the  winter,  or  when  cattlfe  have  poached  the  ground  and 
torn  it  out  or  eaten  it  off. 

Among  the  humbugs  of  agriculture  has  been  "Willard's  Bro- 
mus,'*  which  was  sold  as  a  valuable  grass.  It  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing but  this  cheat,  which  thus  deserved  its  name  doubly.  This 
may  be  cited  as  an  argument  in  fttvor  of  the  difiuaion  of  botani(»l 
knowledge.  The  fact  of  its  being  called  .firomtw,  should  have  put 
all  upon  their  guard. 

Cheat  produces  some  pasture'  in  the  early  spring,  and  yields  a 
fair  crop  of  coarse  hay,  but  is  inferior  to  many  other  grasses,  and 
should  never  be  cultivated.  Th^re  is  another  introduced  species, 
Bromus  racemosits^  or  Upright  Chess,  but  neither  this  nor  tne  na- 
tive species  is  of  any  value. 

Those  who  collect  grasses  for  winter  bouquets  will  place  cheat 
beside  tlie  Ohida  latifoUa  and  other  graceful  glumes  to  ornament 
their  vases  with  waving  tresses. 
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PhragmUes  oommunisy  the  Beed,  is  common  in  marghes,  where 
it  furniBhes  coarse  pasturage,  growing  trom  eight  to  twelve  feet 
high. 

Arundinaria  ma/sro^perma^  or  Cane,  was  in  early  times  the  re- 
sort of  bisons,  and  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  conn  try  it  famished 
a  ffreen  winter  pasture  of  some  value  to  the  pioneers.  It  is  gener- 
alfy  found  iu  rich,  sandy  bottoms,  more  or  less  subject  to  overflow. 
The  smaller  variety  or  perhaps  species  used  to  abound  in  the  up- 
lands of  Kentucky  and  some  other  Western  States,  and  is  sull 
ofken  seen  in  cultivation  in  gardens.  It  was  called  the  Virgin  Cane, 
and  its  slender  culms  furnished  pipe  rods  for  the  pioneer  and  his 
hardy  wife  through  which  to  draw  tlie  soothing  fumes  of  their  home- 
grown tobacco — it  may  still  be  applied  to  a  similar  purpose,  for 
ought  I  know,  and  b;^  those  perhaps  who  are  ignorant  and  inno- 
cent of  the  toils  of  pioneer  life  of  owr  foregones  who  inav  have 
needed  its  solace.  The  larger  caues  are  not  merely  used  by  the 
idle  angler,  dallying  with  the  finny  tribes,  but  they  are  applied  in 
•the  arts. 

LoUum  perervney  the  Perennial  itay-graas  or  Bye-grass  of  Europe, 
affords  abundant  pasture  by  its  long  radical  leaves  in  rich  land.  It 
is  used  in  lawns.  The  Bye-grass,  perharo  a  variety  of  superior 
merit,  has  been  distributed  through  the  Patent-Office  seed  estab- 
lishment, but  it  is  seldom  met  with,  being  very  little  cultivated  in 
this  country.  Virgil  has  rendered  this  grass  classical  by  his  refer- 
«eace  to  the  ^'  infeUl  Lolium,"  on  account  of  the  belief  that  the  seeds 
were  eomewhat  poisonous.  He  may  have  only  shown  us  the  ig- 
fiioranoe  of  his  times,  for  we  now  believe  that  the  family  of  grasses 
is  without  a  poisonous  member,  though  diseased  grains  are  some- 
times unwholesome,  as  in  the  case  of  spurred-rye. 

IHtiottm  repenSj  or  Couch  grass.  Witch-grass,  is  a  plant  of  veiy 
different  oharacter  and  appearance  from  wheat,  witn  which  it  is 
classified  botanically.  It  is  a  perennial  weed,  introduced  to  some 
extent  from  Europe.  The  herbage  is  eaten  by  cattle,  but  it  is  a 
troublesome  weed  in  -cultivated  land,  and  had  better  be  avoided. 

Arrhenatherum  avenaoum^  Oat-grass,  or  ^rass  of  the  Andes,  is 
an  European  species,  somewhat  cultivated  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Flint  speaks  highly  of  it  for  its  early,  rapid  and  late  growth,  adapt- 
in^it for  pastuae. 

Hblcus  tenatuSy  Vdvet-grasSjFeatlher-grass,  is  naturalized  in  some 
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trts  a  happy  inflaenoe  iipom  the  charaoter  of  the  deHcions  butter  f<ir 
which  the  markets  of  that  city  are  proyerbiaL 

J%alari8  anmcUnaoMy  or  Keed  OBiaary  Grass,  is  a  showy  herb, 
bat  of  little  yalue  for  pasture  or  hay ;  it  should  be  sown  early.  A 
yariety  grown  in  the  gard^is  has  striped  leayes,  and  is  known  aa 
Eibbon-grasB.  This  peculiarity  or  sport  is  said  to  be  lost  when  the 
grass  is  planted  in  wet  soils. 

P.  CkmariejisiSj  or  Canary  Orass,  is  cultiyated  for  its  seed,  the 
&yorite  food  of  our  little  singing  bird.  Thougk  imported,  this 
grain  may  be  cultivated  in  this  country.    This  species  is  annual. 

Jnufpamm  a&tao&um>,  springs  up  in  our  blue  grass  pastures  in  the 
fatter  portion  of  the  season,  and  is  perennial. 

jPanioum  $angmnale,  Grab-grass,  Fin^er-^rass,  is  annual,  and  a 
troublesoiiie  weed  in  cultivatea  uplands  m  the  South,  where,  how- 
ever, it  is  valued  for  hay.  In  this  latitude  it  is  somewhat  trouble- 
some in  our  vineyards  and  potato  fields,  making  its  appearance 
after  cultivation  has  been  diecontinued  for  the  season, 

J^amcum  glabrvm,  Smooth  Panicum,  is  another  foreign  annual 
weed,  of  prostrate  habit,  found  in  waste  pkoes. 

Pemdcum  CapiUare^  Old  Witdi^rass,  isioimd  in  sandy  pastures 
and  cultivated  pounds,  flourishing  in  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
^nicies  are  large  and  widely  branching,  and  when  they  break  off 
tfaey  blow  about  and  are  collected  against  fences  and  hedges.  When 
gathered  young  they  are  consider^  quite  ornamental,  and  are  fre- 
•qnentljr  introduced  into  the  grass  bonquet. 

I^anicum  OnuhgaUiy  Barn-yard  grass,  is  a  coarse  weed  of  little 
value,  as  it  grows  naturally,  but  Mr.  Flint  has  recommended  trials 
-of  this  grass  for  hay,  whidi  he  says  is  relished  by  cattle.  There 
are  about  four  hunored  spec^  of  this  grass,  most  of  which  are  con- 
aidered  weeds. 

Setema  glauca^  Fox-tail,  is  well  known  as  a  succeedanium  to 
wheat,  growing  in  stubbles  after  harvest,  and  also  in  fields  where 
the  other  grasses  are  thin.  It  is  sometimes  mown  with  the  second 
crop  of  ^raas,  but  is  not  valuable. 

Sfitana  viridisj  Green  Fox-tail  or  Bottle-grass,  is  from  the  south 
of  Europe— not  valuable.  This  looks  more  like  millet,  and  is  in* 
deed  quite  ornamentaL 

Setaria  UaUoo^  Millet,  Bengal  grass.  Native  of  Europe  and 
India ;  has  been  introduced  as  an  annual  hay  and  seed  crop,  yield- 
ing a  large  amormt  of  good  fodder.  The  seed  is  useful  for  poultry, 
and  has  heeu  ground  for  calyeg.     S.  verticiU(Ua  has  interraptea 
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rerj  worthless  native  grasses  whidi  make  tibeir  appearance  in  oU 
neglected  farms,  especially  on  li^ht  soils.  They  are  often  caDed 
Broom  Sedge,  and  are  charad;en6tic  of  bad  farming,  and  are  said 
to  have  be^  introduced  into  our  country  by  the  thnftlesB  emk 
grants  from  the  South,  who  use  the  straw  as  a  material  for  broonu. 
A  new  application  of  these  worthless  grasses  has  recently  been 
made  in  the  arts.  The  strong,  elastic,  fibrous  roots  are  substitoted 
Hot  bristles^n  the  manufftoture  of  Inrushes. 

The  im{)ortance  of  the  hay  crop  will  be  seen  at  a  gknce  at  the 
figures,  being  nearly  twenty  milhons  of  tons,  which^  at  (mly  ten 
dollars  per  ton,  mak^  an  amount  of  two  hundred  milUonB  doUan 
per  annum. 

The  Ltguminosae^ov  Bean  family,  is  exceedingly  nnmerous, 
containing  about  four  hundred  genera,  all  diaracterized  by  a  peco- 
liia*  inflorescence,  many  having  flowers  of  a  butterflv  shape,  and  all 
having  fruits  of  a  leguminose  character^'  The  plants,  however, 
vary  greatly  in  form,  some  being  humble  herbs,  others  twining 
herbs  or  shrubs,  while  some  are  majestic  forest  trees.  So  with  their 
products,  while  some  are  highly  nutritious,  others  are  mediehial 
and  some  are  poisonous.  Menee  we  are  able  to  subdl<vide  this  ex- 
tensive ^onp  of  plants. 

Clbver,  Trjfohum proUensejAB  one  of  the  most  valuable  foliage 
pUmts.  Though  not  a  grass,  it  is  extensively  used  as  pasture,  and 
tor  bay,  both  ^one  and  mixed  with  grasses.  Glover  is  not  cnAj 
highly  nutritious  for  feeding  cattle  of  all  kinds,  but  it  also  feeds  the 
land'*;  sending  its  roots  deeply  into  the  soil,  it  brings  up  from  be- 
low valuable  elements  of  pumt-growth  that  were  not  in  the  upper 
soil ;  it  also  spreads  forth  its  hands^  as  it  were,  to  the  sky  for  ali- 
ment; its  broaa  foliage  attracts. the  dew,  and  also  absorbs  from  the 
atmosphere  nutritions  gases  that  fertilize  the  soil ;  and  at  last,  bdng' 
generally  a  biennial  plant,  it  dies,  leaving  a  rich  l^acy  to  the  land 
Uiat  bore  it,  in  a  large  amount  ol  decaying  vegetable  matter  of  a 
most  enriching  character.  Glover  should  enter  into  every  rotation 
of  crops,  for  the  sake  of  its  meliorating  influence.  Since  it  is  one 
of  tj^e  best  fertilizers,  nothing  so  rapimy  restores  exhausted  lands, 
and  k  is  a  hopeftil  sign  to  the  fiurmer  to  find  Bed  Glover  becoming 
a  weed  in  his  fields. 

Hiia  nlant  mav  be  said  to  have  be^n  well  naturalized  in  oor 
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Tbe  Wliite  Clover,  or  Dutch  Clover,  Trifdimrt  repens^  is  quite 
a  different  plant.  It  has  a  creeping  stem,  which  roots  at  every 
joint,  80  that  the  plant  does  not  depend  upon  its  tap-root  exclu- 
sively, and  by  means  of  its  accessory  rootlets,  it  soon  spreads  over 
a  considerable  surl'ace.  The  herbage  is  abundant,  but  rising  only 
by  the  petiole,  from  the  creeping  stem,  it  never  attains  any  great 
hight,  so  that  this  makes  but  a  low  forage  plant,  and  it  is  not  sown  in 
meadow  lands,  but  in  pastures,  where,  however,  it  is  so  completely 
naturalized  that  it  frequently  takes  possession  of  the  land,  without 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  There  is,  indeod,  a  ques- 
tion among  naturalists  whether  the  White  Clover  be  not  a  native 
of  both  continents. 

The  bee-pasturo  of  this  plant  is  excellent,  the  honey  is.  very 
light  colorea  and  deliciously  well  flavored,  nor  do  the  common  bees 
appear  to  have  experienced  any  difficulty  in  reaching  it 

There  are  other  species  of  clover  of  lees  value.  T,  r^Jleanmi  And 
T.  Stoloniferum  are  the  Buffalo  clovers,  natives  of  this  region,  but 
not  valuable.    The  Crimson  clover,  annual. 

MelMotui  alba^  Meiilot  or  French  clover,  has  been  naturalized 
about  old  gardens.  It  has  a  peculiar  racy  fragrance,  which  is 
hightened  <m  wilting,  and  this  plant  is  said  to  be  tne  material  frem 
which  the  green  cheese,  sap-sago,  or  Schabeieger  of  the  Swiss,  de- 
rives its  peculiar  flavor.  How  valuable  soe v-er  it  may  be  as  a  forage 
plant  on  the  Alpine  hightiB,  the  Melilotus  is  not  likely  to  find  mueli 
lavor  in  the  eyes  of  our  American  agriculturiste. 

Medioago  saliva^  Lucerne,  Alfafa  clover,  has  been  used  for  sott- 
ing, but  it  has  never  been  fairly  introduced  into  our  agriculture. 
It  IS  not  a  pasture  plant,  so  much  as  one  appropriate  tor  aoiUng. 
In  Europe  and  in  Mexico,  and  on  the  Aaides,  m  Bouth  America,  it 
has  been  used  to  some  extent,  and  its  value  consists  in  its  luxuri- 
ance and  that  it  may  be  cut  several  tines  in  a  year.  The  plant, 
too,  is  perennial,  and  its  long  tap-roots  descend  very  deeply,  so  that 
in  dry,  gravelly,  rocky  and  chalky  lands  it  thrives  from  year  to 
year. 

Cicer  arietinum  is  the  Chick-pea  ot  Europe,  the  gram  of  India, 
where  it  is  used  as  horse  feed,  the  Samoospea  of  the  Arabs,  ac- 
cording to  Lynch  of  the  Dead  Sea  expedition.  That  explorer 
brought  it  home  as  a  novelty,  though  known  since  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer. It  was  distributed  by  the  Patent  Office  in  1854,  but  soon  tell 
into  disrepute ;  recently,  however,  it  has  Again  been  heralded  as  a 
valuable  acquisition  upon  the  prairies  under  the  name  of  lUirum 
coffee^  or  "Australian  coffee."  The  seeds  have  been  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  acceptable  beverage,  which  is  now  becoming  a  lux- 
ury for  the  rich,  instead  of  the  poor  man's  necessity,  as  it  has  been 
in  this  country  for  the  last  half  century. 

Arachis  hypogaea^  Pea-nut,  Ground-nut,  is  a  South  American 
plant  of  this  family,  largely  introduced  into  our  Southern  States  as 
2,n  article  of  food-    Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  curious  habits 
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of  this  plant,  and  that  while  its  flowers  are  aeriel  its  seeds  are  sidh 
terranean,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  hjpo-gaea,  tmd^  the  earth. 

The  JFaba  mtlgarisy  or  common  Horse-bean  or  Windsor  Bean,  is 
a  coarse  le^nme,  ^Wth  a  strong  flavor,  though  sometimes  brought  to 
table.    It  IS  cnltivated  in  Europe  for  feeding  horses. 

The  Lupins,  Lvpmm  hiteng  and  others  have  been  recommended 
as  fertilizers,  to  be  plowed  in,  for  poor  sandy  soils.  V.  P.  O.  Bep- 
8161. 

Etimm  lensy  the  Lentil,  is  cultivated  in  the  Old  World  as  food  for 
stock,  both  herba^  and  seeds  being  used.  The  latter  maj,  wheo 
properly  cooked,  oe  eaten  as  a  substitute  for  beans. 

IHswm  saiiwimj  the  common  garden  pea,  is  familiar  to  all  gardens,, 
where  it  is  produced  for  the  Vicious  vegetable  known  as  green 
peas.  In  the  northern  portions  of  the  country  it  is  coBsiderablv 
planted  as  a  field  at>p,  fer  stock  feeding,  and  to  mil  to  us  to  adul- 
terate our  cofiee — in  which  manner  muw  more  is  used  than  coflfee- 
drinkers  might  wish  to  know.  Horticulturists  have  perfected  the 
culture  of  this  plant  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  almost  endless 
varieties.  The  profuse  vegetation  rapidly  produced,  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  pea  for  a  fei-tilizer,  and  in  the  Southern  States  the 
Cow-pea  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose.  With  us  this  plant  has 
been  recommended  as  a  mulch  tor  raspberries,  sown  between  the 
rows  after  the  spring  plowing,  and  allowed  to  fall  and  rot  upon  the 
sur&ce.  In  an  adjoming  county  it  used  to  be  the  practice  with 
some  fanners  to  sow  a  fiem  of  peas  for  hog  pasture  in  tne  early  part 
of  the  season. 

Vzeia  satwa,  the  common  vetch  or  tare,  is  cultivated  in  Europe 
for  cattle.  It  -  has  been  distributed  by  the  Platent  Office,  but  has 
never  met  with  any  favor  among  our  agiiculturistsw 

Fhaseolus  vutgarisy  the  common  bean,  Kidney  Bean,  Pole  Bean^ 
of  sorts,  is  a  native  of  India,  much  used  as  an  article  of  diet^  both 
green  and  dry. 

P.  Panics  is  the  dwarf  or  buBch  bean. 

P.  Ztmatfi8y  the  Lima  and  Carolina  bean,  is  believed  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Bengal ;  is  a  deUnous  vegetable,  winter  and  summer. 

Jiosaoeaey  are  a  large  family  group,  embracing  about  sixty  senera 
and  five  hundred  ana  seventy  species.  This  order  is  sub-<Svided 
into  four  sub-orders,  Bimaey  Pomeae,  Permcae,  Sorbeae — among 
them  we  find  the  oueen  of  flowers,  and  also  some  of  our  choicett 
fruits — especially  those  that  have  kindly  yielded  to  the  civilizing  in- 
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There  is  nothing  more  grateful  than  the  early  strawberry,  noth- 
ing more  wholesome  than  this  fruit,  eaten  fresn  as  picked,  or  with 
a  nttle  sugar  added  to  each  plump  berry  as  it  passes  to  the  mouth. 
Stale  fruit,  wilted  with  sugar  ana  then  smothered  with  cream,  may 
be  a  dish  to  set  before  a  Sing,  a  president,  or  even  an  American 
"sovereign,"  the  denizen  of  some  crowded  city ;  but  the  sovereign 
who  is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  be  it  but  a  strawberry  patch  of  a 
single  rod  square,  will  tell  you  that  the  berries  never  taste  half  so 
weu  as  they  do  fresh  in  the  patch,  cooled  with  the  summer  dew, 
at  early  mom. 

There  are  several  species  of  strawberry,  from  different  portions^ 
of  the  globe,  and  of  the  cultivated  varieties  the  assortment  is  nu- 
merous, every  year  producing  some  novelties  of  greater  or  less  • 
merit.  The  horticulturists  of  the  region  where  I  reside  have  ob- 
tained a  world-wide  notoriety  for  the  firmness  with  which  they  have 
advocated  a  correct  botanical  history  of  this  plant,  and  the  abun- 
dant supplies  in  th^  markets  have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  their 
dogmas.  New  methods  of  culture  are  now  obtaining  favor,  and 
the  produce  secured  is  immense ;  the  success  depends  upon  check- 
ing the  stem  growth  and  enabling  the  fruit  growth  to  monopolize 
the  force  of  the  plant. 

The  ffenus  Bwus  or  Bramble  is  divided  into  those  which  have  a 
hemispherical  fruit  that  separates  from  the  receptacle  when  ripe, 
and  those  in  which  the  carpels,  being  persistently  attached  to  the 
receptacle,  form  an  oblong  fruit.  The  former  are  raspberries,  and 
the  latter  blackberries — of  each  there  are  many  species  and  varie- 
ties. The  European  raspberries  are  believed  to  be  Hvbus  idaeus^ 
the  Antwerp  class ;  the  Americans  are  either  R,  Strigosm^  the  red 
berries,  or  Ocddentalis^  the  Black-cap;  the  latter  are  characterized 
by  their  making  spontaneous  layers,  the  tips  of  their  long  branches 
takingroot  when  they  come  in  contact  witli the  ground. 

Of  JSlackberries,  MiAus  canctdensisAs  the  trailing  or  Dewberry, 
R.  villosus,  the  upright  bush  or  true  blackberry.  There  are  seve- 
ral varieties,  differing  in  the  color  of  the  fruit. 

In  the  tribe  Pomeae^  the  Pear  family,  are  the  Pear  and  Apple, 
Pynis  Crategvs  or  thorn,  Cydonia^  etc. 

The  Pear  is  Pyrus  ccrninvmvU^  a  most  delicious  fruit  after  it  has 
been  long  subjected  to  cultivation,  but  in  its  wild  state  inedible. 
Our  catalogues  abound  in  numerous  varieties  of  this  excellent 
fruit,  which,  from  its  natural  period  in  ripening,  September,  has 
been  made  to  perfect  its  fruit  from  June  until  April,  and  even  to 
be  had  the  year  round. 

The  Pyrus  malus  or  Apple  furnishes  a  similar  result  of  the  civi- 
lized care  of  man.  Like  the  pear,  its  varieties  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  whole  books  are  required  to  describe  those  that  are 
worthy  of  cultivation.  They  all  come  from  the  wild  crab  of 
Europe. 
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Our  American  crab  is,  however,  quite  a  diflferent  specie ;  it  is 
the  Pyrus  coronaria^  desirable  chiefly  for  its  lovely  flowers,  and 
its  acerb  but  very  fragrant  fruit,  that  is  sometimes  used  for  p^ 
serving. 

The  Siberian  crabs,  Pyru9  haccata^  are  ornamental  in  fruit  and 
used  for  preserving. 

The  Fyrus  Americana^  or  Mountain  Ash,  is  simply  ornamental, 
with  its  scarlet  berries. 

The  Quince  is  Cydonia  vulgaris^  a  plant  that  furnishes  us  with 
food  in  the  delicious  preserves  that  are  made  from  it,  but  is  scarcely 
edible  in  its  native  state,  it  requires  the  human  tine-art  of  cookery 
to  make  it  palatable.  The  Quince  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  is  reputed  to  be  the  fabled  "Golden  Apple  of  the  Hesperides." 
A  very  nch  cider  has  been  made  from  this  fruit. 

The  Thorn,  Crategns^  would  not  le  expected  among  tlie  Food- 
plants,  and  yet  what  boy  has  not  reveled  among  the  crimson  Haws. 
which  he  will  tell  you  are  as  good  as  apples,  tliough  the  fruit  con- 
sists chiefly  of  homey  seeds  covered  with  a  scanty  flesh  of  peri- 
carp. Swine  and  poultry  consume  these  fruits  in  large  numbers, 
ana  with  advantage.  Tne  hyps  of  roses  also  are  eaten,  and  they 
arc  immortalized  in  English  verse. 

The  Oruciferaey  or  Cross-bearers,  are  so  called  because  tlie  flpwer 
leaves  are  four  in  number  and  so  arranged  that  one  pair  is  always 
at  right  angles  with  the  other,  crossing.  This  is  so  marked  a  char- 
acter in  all  of  the  family  that  it  is  palpable  to  a  child,  and  as  many 
of  the  plants  are  in  common  cultivation  this  order  is  one  of  the 
first  that  is  learned.  Besides,  tlie  sensible  properties  of  all  are  the 
same,  being  somewhat  pungent,  they  all  contain  sulphur,  which  is 
detected  by  the  efiect  of  mustard  upon  a  silver  spoon,  and  bjr  the 
peculiar  odor  of  boiling  turnips  and  cabbages.  This  is  sometime6 
called  the  mustard  and  tlie  cabbage  family. 

NasturUv/m  oflcinale  is  the  water-cress  of  England,  an  aquatic 
plant,  not  the  same  as  tliat  you  call  Nasturtion^  the  TrqpaeoUum 
nfbojuSy  which  belongs  to  a  very  different  family,  but  which  having 
sensible  properties  like  the  water-cress,  has  received  the  same  name 
in  common  parlance ;  the  meaning  of  this  word  is  from  the  latin 
nasus  tortus^  tortured  nose,  from  the  pungency.  The  water-cress, 
like  all  of  the  group,  is  antiscorbutic,  and  makes  a  good  salad.  In 
ditches,  and  streams  fed  by  springs,  so  that  the  water  does  not 
freeze,  it  grows  all  winter.     It  is  introduced  into  some  parts  of  the 
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often  found  on  old  garden  sites,  naturalized.     This  plant  is  emi- 
nently antiscorbutic,  eaten  as  a  salad,  but  it  is  coarse  and  pungent. 

Lepidium  sativum^  Z.,  the  common  cress,  is  much  used  for  salads ; 
it  is  very  delicate  and  sjjicj^,  and  generally  known  as  Pepper-grass 
or  Tongue-grass.  X.  virgmkum^  or  wild  Pepper-gi-ass,  common 
on  uplands,  a  weed  of  little  injury. 

The  Asyfnbrium  officinale^  or  Hedge  Mustard  is  a  weed,  but  tlie 
young  shoots  and  radical  leaves  are  used  as  greens  in  the  country. 

The  ffenus  Brassioa  embraces  Turnips  and  Cabbages,  such  as 
Bore-C3e,  Savoy,  Head  Cabbage,  Kohl-Rabi,  Cauhflower  and 
Brocoli.  All  of  these  are  cabbages,  Brassiea  Oleracea,  They  are 
rather  varieties  and  spouts  resulting  from  long  cultivation,  than 
species,  and  they  are  all  prone  to  mix  by  cross-breeding,  not  hy- 
bridizing,  hence  it  is  very  important  for  the  gardener  to  allow  but 
one  kind  to  produce  seed  in  one  place.  All  of  these  varieties, 
many  of  which  are  delicious  and  highly  nutritious  vegetables,  have 
been  derived  from  a  small  unattractive  and  pungent  weed  growing 
on  tlie  shores  of  Northern  Europe.  The  folding  together  of  the 
leaves,  etiolates  them  and  diminishes  their  pungency,  hence  we 
have  the  mild  salad  (cold  slaw)  from  the  caobage  head,  the  ex- 
quisite morceau  from  the  succulent  shoots  and  flowerbuds  of  the 
cauliflower  and  broccoli,  the  delicate  marrow  of  the  rapidly  pro- 
duced thickened  stem  of  the  kohl-rabi,  which  must  be  eaten  be- 
foi-e  its  ^eater  maturity  has  developed  the  strong  flavor  and  tougli 
woody  libres. 

Srasdca  campestris,  or  Turnip,  also  shows  the  eflects  of  long 
cultivation,  in  its  many  varieties,  some  of  which,  in  shape,  color, 
and  foliage,  are  very  dissimilar,  as  the  Ruta-baga,  and  the  Flat 
Dutch  varieties.  They  all  come  from  the  wild  plant,  which  grows 
everywhere,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caucasus.  Most  turnips  are 
cultivated  for  their  roots,  but  the  var.  olei/era  is  largely  grown  in 
Europe  for  its  seeds,  from  which  a  very  superior  oil  is  prepared. 
The  Colza  oil  is  used  for  burning  in  Light-houses,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Sinapis  alba^  the  largest  seeded  or  White  Mustard,  the  S.  nigra. 
the  common  or  Black  Mustard,  are  both  cultivated  in  gardens,  for 
their  radical  leaves,  which  are  used  as  greens,  and  for  their  seeds 
that  are  condiments.  The  Black  Mustard,  especially,  has  \)ecome 
naturalized  in  this  country,  though  both  species  are  natives  of 
Europe. 
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of  using  it;  the  rapily  developed  fleshy  root  it  the  fiiTorite  portion- 
from  this  the  too  radical  leaves  may  be  used  as  greens,  if  scalded 
or  boiled. 

The  Oonvolvulaceaej  or  Bindweed  family,  gives  us  the  Chinese 
Yam,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  the  Sweet  Potato, 
the  highly  nutritious  tuber  of  the  (Jon/volvulus  batatas,  a  native,  as 
is  supposed,  of  tropical  America,  but  not  found  wild.  The  Sweet 
Potato  never  flowers  in  this  latitude,  but  is  altogether  propagated 
by  offsets  and  cuttings.  This  plant  is  called  JBaiatas  eaxdis  by 
Choisy,  the  French  Iwtanist.  Our  word  Potato  is  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word  Batatas,  and  is  apphed  to  a  very 
different  plant,  to  be  named. 

The  Solamiceae  are  an  order  of  widely  different  characters.  As 
a  rule  they  are  poisonous,  yet  we  have  among  them  the  invaluable 
esculent  rotato,  giving  its  name  to  the  family,  the  inevitaHe  To- 
moto,  and  other  food  plants. 


Lyooperaicum  esculenium^  the  Tomato  or  Love-apple,  is  annua], 
a  native  of  Spanish  America.  After  the  revolution  m  St.  Domingo, 
many  French  families  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  introduced 
their  favorite  Pomme  d' Amour.  With  them  long  remained  the 
privilege  of  its  enjoyment,  and  1  can  well  rememl^r  when  it  was 
considered  a  remarkable  taste  to  like  Tomatoes ;  now  this  excd- 
lent  vegetable  is  universally  cultivated,  and  it  has  undergone  quite 
an  improvement  in  quality  as  well  as  increased  in  variety  under 
cultivation. 

The  genus  Solanum  embraces  the  S,  Nigra,  or  Nightshade,  a 
poison ;  S.  Dulcama/ray  the  Bitter-sweet,  of  doubtful  reputation ; 
the  S.  Tuberosum  :  our  valuable  esculent,  8.  Escvlentwn,  or  Egg- 
plant, and  S,  Carotinensey  Horse  nettle  or  Wild  Potato,  a  miserable 
weedj  difficult  to  extirpate,  because  of  its  deep  root.  The  Potato  is 
a  native  of  Central  and  South  America,  where  the  tubers  are  small 
and  not  richly  amvaceous  as  they  become  under  the  influence  of 
high  cultivation;  tne  plant  is  somewhat  poisonous,  but  whatever  of 
evil  there  may  be  in  the  roots  it  is  dissipated  by  cooking. 

The  Potato"  was  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1610,  ana  into  Scot- 
land only  in  1728,  not  generally  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. It  is  now  almost  universally  cultivated.  U.  S.,  1860, 
110.571.201  hnfthp]fl 
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ipe  fmit  has  a  somewhat  pleasimt  flavor,  and  is  used,  though  not 
omparable  to  the  luscious  offeiings  which  Pomona  makes  at  the 
irae  season.  The  Ground  Cherry  has  been  exhibited  at  the  agri- 
iltural  fitirs  as  the  *H3ape  Gt)oseDerry/'  and  seeds  sold  at  fancy 
rices. 

Baluri,  BioaciamxiSy  ^icotianumy  all  belong  to  the  Potato  family, 
id  all  are  poisonous. 

The  Jamestown  weed  was  introduced  into  £urope  from  Arabia 
J  quack  doctors,  and  by  the  cavaliers  to  Virginia,  in  America^ 
ence  the  name  Jameaknon^  the  early  settlement  on  the  Jamea 
ver. 

He  Goose-foot  femilv,  Ohenqpodiaceae,  contains  the  garden  beet, 
fe^  mdgcmsy  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  of  cultivation^ 
laracterized  by  color,  shape  and  uses.  The  larger  kind  are  used 
i  food  for  cattle,  the  sugar  beet  for  sugar  making,  and  others  as 
iculents  for  man.  The  leaves  may  be  used  as  a  pot  herb. 
Spimda  olerada^  or  Spinach,  is  a  native  of  the  East,  and  was 
sed  by  the  Arabs.  This  is  a  favorite  greens,  and  cultivated  in 
le  gardens  for  that  purpose,  being  very  mucilaginous  and  without 
ly  disagreeable  taste. 

Orach,  or  Artriplex  hariensisy  is  of  this  family. 
C^^ncpodium  cUbumy  or  Lamb's  Quarters,  is  a  common  weed, 
ituralized  from  Europe,  found  in  rich  soils.  The  young  plants 
•e  often  used  as  greens,  but  are  not  equal  to  Spinach. 
The  nearly  allied  family  of  I^kj/ioldcoaeeae  contains  the  Poke* 
eed,  Fhytolaooa  deocmdra^  which,  though  emetic  and  purgative 
its  roots,  yields  us  a  good  substitute  for  Asparagus  in  its  young 
anched  shoots,  early  in  the  spring. 

In  the  LiMaceae  we  find  the  A»paraffU8  offiemdUsy  which,  though 
native  of  estuaries  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  is  now  found  in  every 
|od  garden,  where  it  wants  a  rich,  deeply  worked  soil  and  plenty 
manure  to  bring  it  to  perfection.    This  is  the  most  valuable  and 
ialthial  of  all  the  vernal  pot-herbs,  exerting  a  constitutional  effect 
^  those  who  consume  it  timt  is  very  useful. 
Among  the  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  flowers  of  the  Lily  family, 
B  find  mo  the  odoroub  Onion  and  Garlics.    The  former,  J-ZK-Mm 
P^h  the  native  counti^  of  which  is  unknown,  is  cultivated  in  every 
^en,  and  is  grown  m  some  parts  of  the  country  in  considerable 
^8*    It  is  used  on  sea-voyages  as  an  antiscorbutic.    On  account 
its  odor  it  is  taboed  from  "  good  society,"  and  yet,  who  does  not 
^e  a  siherskinj  boiled  in  mSk,  or  the  frajgmentary  inklings  that 
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AUiwmporrum^  or  Leek,  is  the  favorite  potrherb  of  the  Welch- 
man  ;  Gay  says,  "  Leeks  to  the  Welch."     It  is  used  in  cookay. 

AllvuT/i  scJioenprasum^  is  commonly  called  Chives  or  Gives,  and 
A,  Soalomcutn^  or  Shallots^  are  cultivated  as  culinary  herbe;  as 
also  is  the  Garlic,  A.  Sativum^  particularly  by  the  Spanish. 

Another  Garlic,  A.  Vlneate^  or  field  Garlic,  so  abundant  in  some 
portions  of  the  country  as  to  injure  wheat,  and  to  ruin  the  milk 
and  butter,  from  the  pastures  where  it  abounds,  was  introduced 
trom  Europe.  According  to  different  authorities,  the  Welch,  (witk 
propensities  avowed  for  Leeks,)  and  the  Swedish  tiettlers  upon  the 
Delaware,  divide  the  honor  of  having  introduced  this  abominable 
weed,  for  the  sake  of  its  early  pastun^e.  Truly  with  the  ancient 
bard  we  may  exclaim, 

"  de  guttibos  bob  dIspaUBdam  est '/' 

The  Compositae  are  a  large  order,  furnishing  food  plants,  in 
moderate  numbers,  and  comparatively  little  importance. 

Oynara  scol^miis,  is  the  Garden  Artichoke,  which  looks  like  a 

freat  coarse  thistle.  The  bases  of  the  fleshy  scales  of  the  flower- 
ead  are  eaten  as  a  middle  coarse  at  dinner.  A  similar  nlant  is  tbe 
Cardoon,  the  leaf-stems  of  which  are  eaten  after  being  blanchei 

Chieorium  ititybeeSy  Chicory,  or  Succory,  is  well  known  as  a  pro- 
posed substitute  for  coffee.  This  root  is  much  cultivated  in  Europe 
for  the  purpose. 

O.  endivia^  is  a  coarse  kind  of  Lettuce,  called  Endive.  It  has  f<» 
much  of  the  bitter  principle  hactucarium  that  it  is  not  eaten  until 
the  younger  leaves  are  etiolated  or  blanched  artificially. 

Twraxacmn,  leontodon^  or  Dandelion,  a  very  common  weed,  with 
reputed  medicinal  properties,  is  used  in  the  country  as  a  spiii^ 
8ala<I,  though  rather  coarse  and  bitter.  This  is  a  foreigner  with 
poetic  associations, 

**  We  twakae  ran  About  the  braes. 
And  pa'd  the  Oowans  fine. 
But  we  hae  wandered  monj  a  wearj  foot, 
Sin  Aald  Lang  Sjrne." 

Lactuca  sati/va^  the  garden  Lettuce,  is  the  prince  of  salads,  and 
fiirnishes  our  tables  with  this  healthful  food  tor  six  months  in  tbe 
year.  Highly  cultivated,  it  is  rich  and  nutritious,  especially  when 
young,  or  headed,  when  the  narcotic  principle,  laciucariumj'^^ 
yet  developed. 

TragopagonporrifoUumy  or  Salsify  of  our  gardens,  yields  a  dw- 
cilaginous  root,  generally  called  Oyster  Plant 

Tfiie   Vmidliferae  constitute  a  large  and  important  order,  cflo- 
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The  Daucus  carota^  or  Wild  Carrot,  and  D.  c.  saliva  is  a  nafcire 
of  the  East.  In  some  of  the  older  States  it  has  become  naturalized 
as  a  very  troublesome  weed.  The  variety  sativa  is  the  garden 
vegetable,  highly  esteemed  for  the  abundant  yield  of  its  large 
fleshy  roots,  which  are  not  merely  useful  in  the  kitchen  as  an  cd- 
dendum  to  soups  and  hashes,  but  which  are  highly  valued  as  cattle 
food.  The  Carrot  contains  a  substance  called  pepdn^  which  aids 
digestion  of  other  food. 

BtutHr  aea  mtiA^a^  is  the  Parsnip,  which  in  the  garden  furnishes 
a  valuable  esculent  root,  useful  for  man  and  for  stock.  The  root 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter,  and  being  very  nutritious  for 
swine,  these  animds  may  be  allowed  to  help  themselves.  When 
n^lected  a  few  years,  and  allowed  to  grow  without  cultivation,  the 
parsnip  de^nerates  to  a  wild  state,  and  becomes  a  troublesome 
weed,  the  ioliage  of  which  is  very  poisonous  to  some  persons. 

There  are  also  two  plants  known  by  the  name  of  Cow  Parsnip, 
Herademn  lanatum^  and  the  Archemora  rigida^  or  Cowbane,  Wild 
Parsnip.  Both  are  somewhat  poisonous,  and  should  be  eradicated. 
Thev  grow  on  rich,  low  grounds  and  swampy  meadows. 

The  Foefwiculum  vulgare  is  the  Fennel,  a  very  aromatic  plant, 
with  foliage  very  finely  cut.  All  parts  are  aromatic,  but  the  seeds 
are  used  as  a  condiment  in  cooking. 

(Janmi  oarui  yields  the  aromatic  seeds  called  Carroway,  which 
are  used  in  cookery. 

Apmm  ffravesi-enSy  or  Celeiy,  is  highly  and  agreeably  aromatic, 
used  in  cookery,  both  foliage,  roots  and  seeds.  Its  chief  value, 
liowever,  is  as  a  salad,  for  which  purpose  it  has  to  be  etiolated, 
which  causes  the  sharp  flavor  to  be  mooified,  and  we  have  a  sweet, 
spicy  and  delicious  tender  salad.  The  variety,  rapeum,  or  turnip- 
rooted,  is  for  cooking. 

Apwn  putroseUnum^  or  Parslw,  is  a  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  condiment  in  cookery,  ako  used  as  a  garnish  on  account 
of  its  pretty  leaves.  The  variety  crt^pwm,  or  curled  Parsley,  is 
quite  ornamental.  This  should  be  in  all  ^dens.  Parsley  has  been 
recommended  to  be  mixed  with  grasses  for  sheep  pastures. 

The  Oicuta  maculataj  Water  Hemlock,  native,  and  the  Oondum 
Tnmofuiatfum^  Poison  Hemlock,  introduced  from  Europe,  are  both  of 
them  i^isonous,  and  should  be  known  that  they  may  be  avoided. 

OoTumdrvm  sativune.  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  for  its  aro- 
matic Coriander  seeds.  The  odor  of  the  herb  is  verv  offensive. 
The  very  name  indicates  bed-bug,  (Koris)  and  yet  the  Tartars  make 
from  it  meir  fevorite  soup. 

The  fiunily  of  Oucurbitaceae,  or  Squashes  and  Melons,  is  inter- 
estii^  to  the  a^culturist,  thou^  it  contains  some  plants  that  are 
medicinally  active  or  even  poisonous.  The  Zoffenaria  vxdgaria  is 
the  common  Gourd,  a  tropical  plant.  The  fruit  has  a  firm  rind, 
and,  growing  to  a  convenient  shape,  the  Gourds  are  much  used  for 

*Farm  pMtine  food. 
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t)i]fM|»ers,  drinkmg  caps,  bottles  and  boxes,  particaliirly  in  ihe  Sontb, 
ana  the  word  ffourahBs  become  the  generic  word  therefor  any 
drinking  cup  so^  as  Yankee  ingenuity  has  abondantly  proiided 
from  coQoa-nut  shells,  etc 

The  green  frait  is  eatable,  and  one  variety,  d^twUOy  or  (hV 
shaped,  or  yegetable  marrow,  which  is  very  long,  and  nseid  to  aome 
extent  for  this  purpose.  It  is  cut  into  slices  and  Med  like  e^ 
plant. 

The  Cuoumia  mdo  is  our  favorite  Caatelonpe  melon,  with  iti 
varieties,  some  of  which  are  delicious  as  fruits,  also  used  for  picklea 
in  their  green  state. 

Oueumis  acUivuSy  is  the  Cucumber,  a  native  of  the  East— is  ma- 
versally  cultivated  and  used  as  a  refrestun^  salad,  sliced  with  Tine- 
gar — the  older  fruits  may  be  stewed,  and  tne  younger  are  used  for 
pickles. 

OiiruUna  mUgaris  is  the  Water-melon,  a  native  (^  Indii  and 
Afnca,  but  universally  <5ultivated,  preferring  warm,  sandy  sol 
The  fruit  is  wholesome  and  sweet.  Molasses  nas  been  made  firoii 
the  juice. 

ducurbita  pepOy  is  the  Squash  and  Pumpkin,  of  which  ve  hsve 
numberless  varieties,  all  more  or  less  valuable  as  food  fi^  mso  sod 
cattle.  The  celebrated  pumpkin-pie  is  an  essential  dement  d 
thanksgiving  dinners.  ' 

The  Plymouth  Fathers,  when  cast  upon  the  inhospitable  dioiee 
of  New  England,  would  have  suflfered  starvation  but  for  the  pomp- 
kins  and  Indian  com  that  were  furnished  by  the  natives.  Both 
plants  of  tropical  origin. 

The  Grosmlaceae  or  Currant  tribe  furnishes  us  the  GkK)sebOTiei 
and  Oarraats  that  are  aU  embraced  in  one  genus.  Jiibes  um^rii- 
poy  with  prickly  stems,  is  the  GFooseberry ;  HSbes  nigrum  and  A 
ruArum  are  the  Black  and  Eed  Currants.  These  smidl  fruits  are 
highly  valued  for  their  healthful  characters.  They  are  eatea  nv 
and  cooked  in  various  wajrg. 

The  VUacede  or  Yine  mmUy,  embraces  the  grapes,  both  fore^ 
and  native.  The  value  of  this  fruit  is  proverbial,  and  is  coltiTated 
wherever  it  can  be  made  to  grow.  I  need  uot  detain  you  withspj 
lengthened  description  of  this  delicious  fruit,  which,  in  its  vaiietiei 
and  modes  of  culture  has  been  fully  described  by  this  Society. 
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In  Paris  the  nse  of  colFee  was  introduced  in  1643,, but  the  enter- 
prise of  a  coffee  saloon  was  a  failure.  Mad.  Levigne  attempted  to 
write  down  the  use  of  the  beverage,  which  she  prophesied  would 
not  permanently  gain  the  affections  of  the  people. 

Coffee  houses  were  introduced  into  London  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  were  numerous  when  put  down  by 
Cromwell,  who  preferred  the  ale-houses. 

In  1810,  a  plant  was  cultivated  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Amster- 
dam, from  which  a  stock  was  sent  to  Louis  XI  y,  and  put  iuto  the 
Jardin  des  Plants. 

In  1720,  Antone  de  Jussim  sent  three  plants  to  Martinique,  one 
of  which  survived  the  voyage,  and  from  this  all  American  coffee 
has  descended.  In  1754,  one  plant  was  taken  to  Brazil,  in  a  con- 
vent garden  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  this  have  sprung  the  immense 
cqtfee  plantations  of  that  country,  from  which  the  United  States  an- 
Bnally  draw  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  pounds. 
The  coffee  crop  of  Brazil  is  worth  twenty  times  as  much  as  the 
diamonds  of  that  countrv. 

Numerous  tropical  plants  furnish  food,  and  they  are  very  pro- 
dactive.  Among  these  are  the  Bread-fruit,  Cow  Tree,  ralms, 
Cocoa-nuts,  Dates  and  Oranges,  all  contributing  to  the  wants  of 
man  in  the  heated  regions  of  the  world,  where  they  are  mostly 
spon^neous  and  reouire  little  care. 

These,  with  the  Rosacean  fruits  and  the  nuts  of  the  temperate 
zones,  comprise  all  the  aborescent  plants  that  yield  food. 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  food  is  produced  by  annual  and  her- 
baceons  plants.    Even  the  Banana  of  the  tropics  is  herbaceous. 
This  remarkable  vegetable  produces  more  human  food  on  a  given 
space  than  any  other  plant;  an  acre  is  said  to  furnish  food  enough 
for  iiftv  men.     This  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  con- 
sider that  each  bunch  contains  from  150  to  180  fruits  and  weighs 
from  70  to  80  pounds.     The  ground  required  to  produce  1,0  0 
poTinds  of  potatoes  will  produce  in  less  time  44,000  pound?^  of  the 
DSi-nana.    A  surface  sown  in  wheat,  suflBcient  to  last  one  .man,  if 
Tpl minted  with  bananas,  will  support  twenty-five  persons.     It  is  no 
wcDnder  that  this  prolific  vegetation,  and  with  the  relaxing  influence 
or  a  tropii«l  climate  the  natives  of  such  countries  should  be  ener- 
'vated  and  indolent.    They  have  no  incentive  to  active  exertions. 
\.y  Do  \yQ  envy  them  their  easy  lot  ?    Ah  no  !    The  inhabitants  of  the 
Y  ^^y)erBte  zones  must  work  to  live;  but  honest  labor  ever  brings 
■  >  ^aJ  k  rGW^r^^'     ^*  ^®  rather  rejoice  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  m 
fi/{^Yieil  It!    _^  T-Amon  of  the  earth  where  the  moral  and  phvaiAal 
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Sd  *'  C.  H.  AMDBiwt Rockford,  Wioneba^  coantj. 

Sd  *'  A.  R.  WnnriT Fraaklin  Orore,  Lee  ouantj. 

4th  **  Ttlbb  MoWBomt * Mlllertbarg,  Mercer  conntj. 

Oth  '*  Abtsub  Betaivt,  bk PrincetoD,  Bareaa  eountj, 

•th  **  Elmu  Balowot Farm  Ridge,  LaSalle  coontj. 

rth  "  G.L.PAn Gatlin,  Yennilion  cooDtj. 

Sth  "  0.  M.  CoLMAir BloomingioB,  McLetD  coontj. 

•th  "  G.  G.  SruBTiYAirT Beardetowii,  Cms  eoantj. 

lOih  "  Isaac  SmDKKBB JeraejTille,  Jersey  coaotj. 

lltb  "  Wv.  L.  Wbiqbt KlDmundj,  Marion  coQQtj. 

ISth  '*  a  F.Love Alton,  MadiMn  coantj. 

Itth  **  BsTB  B.  Jcnms Carbondale,  Jaekaon  coaotj. 

ooBBBSPOMonra  ahd  nnooEomo  sbcbbtabt. 
\T.  G.  Flao« Alton,  Madison  eoonty. 

ASSISTAJre    SaOUTABT. 

JonrM.  Pbabsob •  ...Alton,  Madison eoon^. 

tBBASVBBB. 

S.  O.  MiBKLBB Specie  Grore,  Kendall  coontj. 

BXBOITTITB  OOHMTrTBB* 

Jsav  p.  BnM»M»  Siolet  SHsmBo  O.  W.  Mibxbb. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES,  1866. 

The  gentlemen  named  upon  the  committees  are  respectfully  re- 
auested  to  act  and  report  separately  for  their  respective  parts  of  the 
State. 

limOEOLOOT. 

Ju.  W.  Tolmao,  John  Qrmot,  J.  Elltworth, 

Winnebago.  MandiMter.  Hojletoa. 

OBOLOOT  Aim  SOILS. 

C.  5.  Andrews,  0.  D.  WUber.  Henrj  Engelmann, 

Bookford.  Bloomington.  Bellerille. 


Geo.  VMej, 

Ringffood. 


lOTAXT  AlfD  TBOBTABUE  MTSIOLOGT. 

E.  Hall. 

Athens. 


Tbeo.  Enipelmann, 

Mascootab. 


E.  A.  Clifford. 

ETanston. 


OBNITHOLOOT. 

R.  H.  Holder, 

Utoomington. 

nfTOMOLOor. 
Dr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  J.  A.  SewalU 

Bock  Island.  NormaL 

FRUIT  CATALOOUli. 

Arthur  Brjaot,  sr.,  0.  B.  OTerman, 

Princeton.  iiloomington. 


Parker  Earle, 

Sooth  Past. 


Frank  Starr. 

Alton. 


E.  8.  HnU, 

Alton. 


C.  W.  Hnrtfeldt, 

Bockford. 


O.  B.  OUnsha, 

Lisbon. 


OBCBABDS  AHO  mniTABnS. 

X.  W.  Bliss,  N.  C.  Meeker, 

Warsaw.  Dongola. 

OBlTAMBirTAL  ANO  TOinR  PLAXTATT0K8. 

O.  W.  Uinier,  Jon.  Hnggins, 

Mackinaw.  Woedbom. 


COMMITTEE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  requested  to  co-operate  with  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  in  collecting  and  communicating  fkcts  of 
interest  to  the  Society,  and  in  disseminating  the  information  and 
extending  the  influence  of  the  Society : 


iW  Qfiee.  CouiUg, 

Quincj Adams. 

I'airo Alexander. 

GreeoTilIe Bond. 

Belvidere. Boone. 

Mt.  Sterling BroMm. 

Tiskilwa Bureau. 

Hardin Calhoun. 

Mt.  Carroll Carroll. 

Beardstown Cass. 

, Champaiffn Cham|>algn. 

_      Rosamund Christian. 

B.  Sweet....... Melrose Clark. 

C.  Chaney Flora Clay. 

O.  B.  Nichols Carlylc Clinton. 

J.  H.  Wooley Matioon Coles. 

Jonathan  Periam Thornton  Sutlon Cook. 

0aTid  Templeton Palestine. Crawford. 

B.  Jonnijgs Keoga Cvmbarland. 


Jfame, 
J.  H.  Stewart.... 

0.  T.  Chase 

W.  S.  Wait 

Geo.  Chaffee 

A.  McPhail 

Verry  Aldrich. . . . 

B.  P.  Child 

Darid  I^ong 

0.  0.  Stnrtevant. 

M.  L.  Dunlap . 

W.  A.  Chase. 
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Xaiii^.  Po9t  Offie4t,  County 

S.W.Arnold Conland De  Kalb. 

Wm.  Smith..   CHoton De  Witt. 

I.  J.HuUti^l I'uftcola DuuglM. 

Lewis  Ellsworth NaperviUe    DuPage. 

|{.  O.  Curtis Puns    Edgar. 

J.  li.  Orange ....Albion £dwardfl. 

Klijrtb  Henrv Ma-non Ktfin^bam. 

II.  K.  .IiTn»ld VaiidaHa Fayette. 

P.  S.  rrttudall .PaxUm Ford. 

(if".  Haniitton Ewing Franklia. 

I>.  r.   Ku'.LM-v Cttiit(»ii ,.... Fulton. 

J.  (J.  Hall.  .* Sbawneotown Gallatin. 

A.  C.  Uin;.)n CaiTollitm Greene. 

(•e«».  Fisher Morris Grimdj. 

H.  Vice .\IcLcan»boro Uamilton. 

J.  U.  Tnll   , '.P«)iit(»()^»ir Hancock. 

.1.  15.  'lurner Elizabeth Hardin. 

W.  L.  Siot'klon 0(|uawka HtMulerson. 

i>.  .1.  Stoui^li (Jenese<» Henrv. 

J.  if.  <^lark   Onari^a , Iroquois. 

F.  I'.VHos MakHitda lackson. 

I'.  \*.  JiiMos Newton Jaspor. 

J.  S.  liHlbniiih Mt.  Vernon Jelierson. 

Nuac  Si»tMlv'«'ker ,  ....Jeraevville .Jersey. 

.III'*.  (J.  Soulard (iuleiu Jo  DarieAS. 

W.  E.  Scar!*dulH Cedar  BlutiT JohuHou. 

I).  C  .'*«colj»'ld Elgin Iv;tne. 

E.  A.  Si/.er Kankakee Kunkiikee. 

S.  (i.  M  inkier Specie  Grove KendalL 

('.  W,  Iluir (ialesburg Knox. 

Kubt.  I>oni:l4is.«^... Waukepan Lake. 

K.  H.«l<l\*ui Fiinn  Kidge LaSalle. 

A.  Shnw Eawreucevillo.. , .Lawrence. 

A.  U.  VVliituey liaiiklui    Grove .....Lee. 

A.J.  Crop>ey' V\i\v\  wry Eiringston. 

Jftbez  Cappfl Mt.  I'uluski Logan. 

A.  \V.  C»M»pef Decatur Macon. 

JonHthun  Huggins Wocdburn Macoupin. 

11.  Y.  Ivong .Vllon Matligon. 

A.  P.  Cruybv Gentralia Murion. 

J).  B.  Weir.* Laeon ilnrahnll. 

J.  AudrewH Mason  Giiy Maaon. 

Wm.  M.  Bean Mctr(»pt)li!* ..Mu^sttc. 

J.  Cunningham Prairie  Citv Mcr>onougIi. 

James  Crow CrvNtal  Lnkc Mc Henry. 

F.  K.  Pbceuix isloouiington JiicLean.* 

Joliu  Hill Petersburg Menard. 

Tyler  McWhorter Millei.sburg Mercer. 

Chtt».  Henckler Waterloo Monroe. 

Burrell  Phillipi llilbhi.ro Moutgoraerj. 

J.  B.  Turner JacU>oiiviIlc Morj:«n. 

Sinuuel  Campbell ."^ulliran Moultrie. 

W.  P.   Flaiig Lane Gjrle. 

B.  L.  T.   I  ovirlnnd Pe<»ria I  'eorio. 

H.  P.   Bi».att;t\v DuQuoin I'crry. 

i'b>js.  H.  Harris Monttcello Piatt. 

E.  V.  Uici' Piltstitia l»ike. 

Loui.s  \t.  Koch (Jolcnda Pope. 

J.  H.  Grain Undulation Pula»ki. 

Smiley  Shepherd Hennej»in Putnam. 

Wm.  'M.  JetTrey.     Jones  Creek Kandolph. 

(Jeo.  Mason Parkersburg Kicbland. 

A.  S.  (>oe Port  Byron lU»ck  Island. 

Chas.  Burnett llaleigfi Saline. 

Lucius  C.  Francis  Sprinjjrtield ^angamoa. 

H.  M.  Haskinson Rushfille {vhuyler. 

\Vm.  Leigbton Winchester .>coti, 

J.  B.  Uet-vc..   Shelbyville Shelby. 

Wm.  H.  Butler Toulon Stark. 

Theodore  Engelmnnn Mascouifth St,  Clair. 
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yame.  Post  Office.  Coxmiff. 

Luman  Montngoe Lona BtepbeDSon. 

G.  W.  Mioier Mackioaw Tazewell. 

Adam  Buck Houth  Pass Uuion. 

0.  L.  Pate Catlin Veroiilion. 

J.  P.  Geialer Meier Wabash. 

Jas.  G.  Madden Moumouth Warren. 

J.  M.  Hunter Ashley Washington. 

O.  W.  Wickersham Home Wayne. 

R.  S.Graham Carmi White. 

L.  S.  Pennington Sterling Whiteside. 

W  F.  Nelson W ilmington Will. 

John  H.  White Marion ....Williamson. 

Chas.  W.  Murtfeldt Rockford Winnebago. 

John  G.  Zeller Spring  Bay.,,.   Woodford, 


MEMBERS,  1866. 

Narru.  Pest  Office,  C&unty, 

C.  N.  Andrews Rockford..  ..'..    Winnebago. 

H.  A.  Ainsworth Gcneseo lienry. 

A.  Hrjaut,  sr Princeton Bureau. 

E.  Baldwin Farm  Ridge LaSalle. 

E.  Beaumont Bloomington McLean. 

E.  E.  Bacon Willow  Creek I^e. 

J.  P.  Brubacher ....Nuchusa... .   , Lee. 

D.  E.  Brown Alton     Madison. 

r'.  C  Burroughs Decatur Macon. 

J.  (i.  I  rown Godfrey Madison. 

E.  B.  Bieice Springtield Sangamon. 

T.  L.  Bacon U  )samund , Christian, 

J.  J.  Bubach F^rinceton Bureau. 

I).  Hlodget Brighton Macoupiq. 

N.  W.  Bliss Warsaw Hancock. 

E.  A.  Clifford Evanston Cook. 

B.  0.  Curtis I'aris Edgar. 

H.  Clag^ett St.  Louis,  Mo 

J.  H.  Clark Onarga ,  .Iroquois. 

B.  C.  Church Odell Livingston. 

().  M.  Colnian Bloomington McLean 

W.  Colwell Sparta Randolph. 

A.  J.  Cropsey Fuirbury Livingston. 

Z.  Colman Ottawa LnSalle. 

E.  Cover Makanda Jackson. 

John  A.  Cook Pavilion KendaU. 

]).  F.  Cleveland Springfield Sangamon. 

A.  NV.  ('ooper Decatur Macon. 

W.  A.  Cluise Rosamund Christian. 

A.  P.  Cn  sby ('entralia Marion. 

V.  K.  Doyo Makiiiida Jucksun. 

M.  L.  Dunhip. <;!iaiiipaign Champaign. 

K.   J>agify Tuscola... Douglas. 

A.  P.  Dvsart Nacbusa Lee. 

W.  Durley Hennti»in Putnam. 

J.  Dougherty Jonesboro Uniou. 

E.   Daniels Chicago Cook. 

R.  Douglass Wauke>.Tnn Luke. 

Richard  Edwards Bloomington McLean. 

I>.  F.  Emery Canton Fult«m. 

T.  J.  Evans South  Pass Cuion. 

]*.   Kisenmayer M»scoutah St.  Clair. 

H.  D.  Emery Chicago Cook. 

H.  Engelmann Springfield.... Sangamon. 

Wm.  Evans Peru. LaSuUe. 

Y.  Evans Makanda Jackson. 

Sam'l  Edwards LaMoille Bureau. 

L .  P.  Forbes Seneca LaSalle. 
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Name,  Poit  Ofi^  Comif, 

W.  C.  Flagg Alton MmUsod. 

Snel  Foster Muscatine,  Iowa,  

C.  E.  Fell Hloomingtoo McLean. 

T.  L.  Finlkner Henry MarshaU. 

L.  G.  Francis Springfield Sangamon. 

W.  P.  Flagg Lane Ogle. 

B.  H«  Fell...  Bloomingtoa McLean. 

J.  W.  Fell Normal McLean. 

E.  Frost Godfrey Madison. 

C.  B.  French Oranrille Putnam. 

0.  B.  Galasha Lisbon Kendall. 

Geo.  C.  Oajlord Lisbon KendalU 

A.  GroKS Springfield Sangamon 

E.  S.  Hull Alton Madison. 

H.  D.  Hester OsleeburK Knox. 

J.  Huggins Woodbom Macoupin. 

J.  W.  Haggard Uloomiogton McLean. 

W.  H.  Hansen Franklin  Grove Lee. 

John  Holt Rock  Island Book  Island. 

A.  0.  Hammond. Warsaw Hancock. 

George  W.  Hewitt Foreston Ogle. 

C.  L  Horsman Rockford Winnebago. 

George  Hinshaw Bloomington. . .\ McLean. 

Norman  H«wk8 Polo Ogle. 

O.  D.  Henderson GranTille Putnam. 

E.  F.  Hinman Granville Putnam. 

George  Uusmann Hermann,  Mo 

0.  w.  Hoff Galesburg Knox. 

L.  Hutchinson Seneca LaSalle. 

L.  A  L.  0.  Jones Carboodale Jackson. 

G.  E.  Johnson Peoria Peoria. 

J.  M.  Jourdan St  Louis,  Mo 

D.  F.  Kinney Bock  Island Rock  Island. 

Amass  Kenoioott The  Grove Cook. 

B.  T.  Kingsbury Alton Madison. 

S.  L.  Kelsey Bloomington Mclean. 

W.  B.  Lokens Sterling Whiteside. 

David  Long M t  Carroll Carroll. 

H.  B.  Leeper Normal McLean. 

B.  F.  Long... Alton Madison. 

Benj.  Linton Bichview Washington. 

1.  A.  Lapham Milwaukie,  Wis 

G.  W.  Minier Mackinaw Taxewell 

a  G.  Minkler SpecieGrove .....KendalL 

Tyler  McWhorter Millersburg Mercer. 

E.  S.  Mvgatt Bloomfield,  Wis 

H.  T.  Mudd St.  Louis,  Mo 

W.  H.  Msnn Normal McLean. 

H.  H.  Marsh Chicago Cook. 

Oliver  Marcev Evanston Cook. 

C.  W.  Murtfeldt Rockford Winnebago. 

Goo.  I).  Martin Ciiicinoaii, O... 

W.  F.  Nelson Wilmington Will. 

A.  N.  Nevin Chenoa. McLean. 

C.  R.  Overman Normal McLean. 

W.  A.  Pennell Granville Putnam. 

J.  M.  Pearson Alton Msdison. 

Wm.  Patton Hennepin Putnsm. 

C.  L.  Pate Catlin Vermilion. 

W.  P.  Pierson , Onarga Iroquois. 

James  A.  Patton Florid Putnam. 

A.  a.  Redfield Alton M adison. 

W.  D.  Robinson Henry Marshall. 

Isaiah  Richmond (Jenewo Henry. 

John  P.  Reynolds Springfield Suflgamon, 

C.  H.  Ros"nstiel Freeport Stepnenson. 

8.  Redfield Alton Madison. 

B.  G.  Roots Tamaroa Perry. 

Daniel  Read Upper  Alton Madison. 

O.  J.  Stoogh Geneseo    Henry. 

J.  H.  Stewart Qnincy Adams. 
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ilronM.  I\>H  Ofice.  Oountff, 

John  S.  Seelej Oswego Keodall. 

U.  Scbroeder Bloomlogtoo McLean. 

Daniel  Sill..  Normal McLean. 

S  mile  J  Shepherd Hennepin Putnam. 

J.  B.  Spaulding Springfield Sangamon. 

Edgar  Sanders .^ Chicago Cook. 

Lloyd  Shaw Tremont Tazewell. 

H.  Siebenthal Wenona Marshall. 

D.  b.  Stiles Lane O^le. 

J.  S.  Shearman Rockford Winnebago. 

J.  A.  Sewall Bloomington McLean. 

L.  A.  Shepard Chicago Cook. 

W.  N.  Sennett Bloomington McLean. 

I.  W.  Stewart Hennepin Putnam 

George  W.  Shaw Garden  Grove,  iud 

Isaac  Snedecker Jerseyville Jersey. 

E.  G.  Trask Granville Putnam. 

J.  U.Tic6 St.  Louis,  Mo 

Oscar  Taylor Freeport Stephenson. 

£.  Tapping MWkanda Jackson. 

J.  M.  Vandervort Tiskilwa Bureau. 

W.  W.  Vanenam Bristou KendaU. 

L.  D.  Vateaw Kureka,  Mo 

Abner  Williams Galesbuff Knox. 

J.  H.  Wilson Saoduval Marion. 

D.  B.  Weir Lacon Marshall. 

R.  W.  Waterman Wilmington Will 

C.H.  Weeks Joliet Will. 

J.  L.  Wilson Winetka Cook. 

W.  P.  Wills Bloomington McLean. 

J.  M.  Wills Bloomington McLean. 

6.  Wilffus Riebview    Washiugton. 

A.  R.  Whitney Franklin  Grove Lee. 

J.  R.  Whitney Franklin  Grove Lee. 

John  G.  Zeller Spnng  Bay Woodford. 

Total  number  of  members,  158,  representinj;  4A  counties  and  five  other  States.  Of 
counties.  McLean  furnished  19  members;  Madison,  11 ;  Putnam,  10;  Cook,  9  ;  Kendall, 
Lee,  and  Sangamon,  tf  each ;  Jackson  and  LaSalle.  5  each  ;  Bureau,  Osle,  Marshall  and 
Winnebago,  4  each ;  Henry,  Knox  and  WilL  8  each  ;  Christian,  Hanoodc.  Iroquois,  Ma- 
con, Manoo,  Macoupin,  Livingston,  Rock  Island,  Stephenson,  Tasewell,  Washington, 
Union,  2  each ;  Adams,  Carroll,  Douglas,  Fulton,  Edgar,  Jersey,  Lake,  Mercer,  Peoria. 
Perry,  Randolph,  St.  Ciair,  VTermilloo,  Whiteside,  and  Woodford,  1  each.  From  the  Sute 
of  Missouri,  6  members ;  Wisconsin,  2  ;  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  1  each. 


CONSTITUTION, 

AS  AMENDED  DECEMBER  9tH,  1864. 

L    This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  ItUnoii  State  Ifartieultural  SoHety. 

II.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the  Science  of  Pomology  and  of  the  art  of 
Horticulture. 

III.  Its  members  shall  consist  of  Annual  members,  paying  an  annual  fee  of  two 
dollars ;  of  Life  members,  paying  a  fee  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time ;  and  of  Honorary 
members,  who  shall  only  be  persons  of  distinguished  merit  in  Horticnlture  or  kindred 
science^  who  may  by  vote  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the  Society.  The 
wives  of  members  shall  be  members  witnont  fee. 

^  IV.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  one  Vice  President  ft>om  each  Congres- 
sional District  in  the  State,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  two  Recording  Secretaries,  a 
Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Board,  wnich  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Ex-President, 
and  one  other  member ;  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meetintc,  and  serve 
from  the  first  of  January  until  the  thirty-first  of  December,  or  until  their  snccessors  are 
elected. 

Y.  It  shall  hold  annual  meetings  in  the  month  of  December,  as  the  Society  or  the 
Ezeontive  Board  may  direct. 

VL  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  Tdte 
•f  the  memtara  pt^MnX. 
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BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  Prewdent  sluill  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society ;  cull  meetiog*  of  lh« 
Executive  Board,  and  under  ita  direction,  have  a  general  puptrmlcndence  of  the  affai't 
of  the  Society,  and  direction  of  the  expenditures  of  money;  be  shall  deliver  au  aiwaal 
addresB  upon  some  subject  connected  with  Horticulture ;  and  shall  appoint  all  conamittees, 
unless  otherwise  oi  dered. 

II.  The  Vice  Presidents,  in  the  order  of  their  districts,  shall  act  in  case  of  the  absence 
or, disability  of  the  President;  and  shall,  by  correspondence  and  reiiwjDal  inteicoine 
with  the  Horticulturists  of  the  various  counties  of  their  respective  districts,  eciiearnr  to 
organize  local  societies,  obtain  accurate  information  of  the  condition  and  progress  ol  H<<r- 
ticulture  therein;  and  report  annually,  in  wriiing,  to  the  Society. 

HI.     The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  attend  to  all  the  corrt'sp^ndenre  of  'he  ScKJtttr. 

IV.  The  Kecording  S»'cret;rry  shHli  record  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  tile  and  pre- 
Benre  all  papers  belonging  to  it.  and  prepare  its  reports  for  publication. 

V.  The  Tredsurer  nhu}\  receive  and  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  moneys  belon^icg 
to  the  Society,  and  disburse  the  same  upon  the  written  orders  of  the  Presid<*i;t,  which  he 
shall  retain  and  file  as  vouchers;  he  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  tho  Si>CTtty  of  re- 
ceipts and  disburscmeuts,  which,  with  the  vouchers,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Execctive 
Board  for  settlement. 

VI.  The  Executive  Board  shall,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Society,  manage  rH  rts 
attairs. 

VIL  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Executive  Hoard  a  Standing  Committee  ot 
three,  (one  fk-om  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  State,)  who  shall,  independently,  re- 
port annually  on  the  following  subjects : 

Meteorology  in  its  relations  to  Horticulture. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  its  relations  to  Horticulture. 

Ornithology 

Entomology  «<  m  .<  ^ 

Botany 

Fruit  Catalogues. 

Orchards  and  Vineyards. 

Ornamental  and  Useful  Tree  Plantations. 

Vlil.    These  by-laws  may  be  altered  at  any  meeting  by  a  majority  vote. 


HORTICULTURAL  LAWS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

AN  ACT  TO   INCORPURATB   THI   IU.INOIS  STATE    HOKTICULTHaAL  SOCIKTT. 

SlCTIOlsr  1.  R^it  enacted  hy  the  l^trpU  of  th*  SUUe  of  lllinoi«,  repre»tnt*^J  in^  the  (irn*- 
ral  Asmnbly  That  Smiley  Shepherd,  O.  B.  Galusha.  S.  G.  Minkler,  G.  W.  Minier.  W.  C. 
Flagg,  J.  T.  Little,  W.  U.  Van  iCpps,  Lewis  Kllsuorth,  Jason  C.  Ayrea,  W.  A  iVnnell,  J. 
F.  Fell,  W.  liurley,  Samuel  Edwards,  their  associates  and  successors,  members  of  the 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  body  politic  and 
corporate,  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  *^Tke  Illinois  6Utte  HorticiiltAirul  Sorittjf  '* 

§  2.    The  object  of  the  Society  being  to  promote  the  science  of  Pomology  and  the  n 
of  Horticulture;  they  shall  be  adowed  for  those  purposes  only  to  take  and  bold  real  and 
personal  estate  to  the  amount  of  fiftr  thousand  dollars. 
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AH  ACT  TO  PU3nSH  PRUIT  THISTBS. 


A  U  Moeted  hy  th*  Ptople  qf  the  State  of  lUinau^  represented  in  the  General  Aseembfyj. 
That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  enter  the  inclosure  of  any  person,  withottt 
the  leave  or  license  of  saoh  owner,  and  pick,  destroy,  or  carry  awaj  the  fruit  of  any  ap- 
ple, plana,  peach,  pear,  or  other  frait  tree  or  bush,  sach  person  or  persons  shall  be  guilryr 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  may  be  fined  any  sum  not  less  than  tea 
dollars, 


pen 

be  e  ^ 

where  the  ottense  is  committed," or  the  fine  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  for  debt  befoi« 
aoj  jasUoe  of  the  peace  of  soeh  eounty. 
Appeovbd  Fedrtumy  26, 18«1. 


AX  ACT  FOB  TBI  PBOTBCTIOK  OF  rBUIT,  FRUIT  AMD  ORKAMKNTAL  TB1B8,  SHRUBBIRT  AXB 
TEQKTABLB  PRODUCTS. 

Sionoif  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinoie,  represented  «a  the  Oenf- 
ral  AMsembly,  That  if  any  person  or  persons,  in  this  State,  shall  willfully,  maliciously  and 
without  lawful  aatiiority,  out  down,  root  up,  sever,  injure,  peel  or  destroy  any  fruit  or 
ornamental  tree,  cultivated  root  or  plant,  fruit  or  other  vegetable  production,  grap^ 
strawberry  or  cranberry  vines,  currant,  goeseberry,  raspberry,  or  cultivated  blacKberfy' 
bashes,  standing  or  growing  on  or  being  attached  to  the  land  of  another,  or  shall,  willfuljj 
and  without  lavnol  authority,  cut  down,  root  up,  destroy  or  iqjure  any  fruit  or  ornamenttu 
tree  or  shrubbery,  planted  or  growing  on  any  street,  lane,  or  alley,  or  public  grounds,  in 
uij  city,  borough  or  incorporated  town  in  said  State,  every  such  person  so  offending, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
hj  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  of  the 
county  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  shall, 
moreover,  be  liable  in  double  the  amount  of  damages  to  the  party  injured. 

This  law  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  16, 1866. 


AK  ACT  FOE  THB  FBOTBOTIOH  OF  flBOWIHa  FBUIT. 

Sbctioic  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinoie^  represented  in  ths  Gen&- 
U  Assembly,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  hereafler,  enter  the  inclosure  of  any 
ersoD,  without  leave  or  license  of  such  owner,  and  pick,  destroy,  or  carry  away  any  part 
r  portioD  of  the  f^uit  of  any  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  or  other  fruit  tree  or  bush,  sudi 
3raon  or  persons  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  there- 
in may  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  doUars.  and  may  be  im- 
•isoned  ia  the  oonnty  jail  for  any  period  of  time  not  exceeding*  twenty  days.  The  penal- 
es  incurred  by  a  violation  of  this  act  may  be  enforced  by  indictment  in  any  court  having 
riadictioo  of  misdemeanors  in  the  county  where  the  offense  is  committed,  or  the  fine 
Bj  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  such  county. 
Appbotbd  February  16,  1866. 


^  jk    -roir,  Ii-i-niois,  November  10, 1864. 

thsmfrticultitristsofiheWest:  A^-^  '  "^ 

rhe  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  1 
rmal  Uaiversitv.  in  Bloominsrton.  on  Tuei 


rbe  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  •.^  A<n<^  annual  meeting  at  the  State 

uesdav.  ^**?_-.dav.ThnradaT  and  Friday,  De- 
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A  oommittee  of  reception  will  be  in  eitendanoe  at  the  *'  Jonotion,"  eedi  doffUght  train,  to 
wdoome  the  gnesta  and  aaaiirn  them  places  of  entertainment. 

^ecimena  of  Fmita,  Wines,  Flowers,  Seeds,  Scions,  etc,  are  solicited  for  examinatioa 
aaodistribation. 

The  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railwsys  will  return  memben 
floee^  on  the  oertiftoate  of  the  Corresponding  Secretarj.  The  Chicago  and  Alton  railwaj, 
•a  a  like  certificate,  will  retom  memDers  on  pajment  of  one-fifth  fve. 

Persons  nnable  to  attend  can  become  membera  for  1866,  and  be  entitled  to  a  copj  of  the 
forthcoming  Transaotionfl,  on  the  remittance  of  one  dollar  to  the  Treasurer. 

BSP0BT8,  KTa,  BXPKCTSD. 

President's  Address,  Treasurer's  report,  SecretaiVs  report,  Vice  Presidents'  reports 
on  the  condition  and  progress  of  Horticaltore  in  their  resMOtiTC  districts. 

Report  of  Specisl  Conunittee  on  Pear  Blight— Claggett,  schroeder,  Douglass,  Shepherd 
and  Pettingill. 

Beport  of  Special  Committees  on  Pruning  the  Apple  and  the  Pear— iVbr<JUn»  lUimoit— 
Whitoej,  Oslnsha  and  Murtfeldt  CffUraT/nwiow— Dunlap,  Stuart  and  Hull.  SouUtn 
7ZUfio<*-Baker,  Finlej  and  Hadlej. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Incorporation,  etc—Andrews,  Whitner  and  little 

Reports  of  Committees  on  Scientific  iDTestigation— 0r«4ar<j  iV»<M— Hull,  Phceniz  snd 
RosenstieL  I^ruU  Soils  of  RW^tU  Worthen,  H.  Englemann.  C.  N.  Andrews.  Bird*  M- 
imfioug  and  Uttful  fo  SorUcuUurs—U,  Eennicott,  Clmbrd  and  Holder.  InMott  Jmvriom 
mud  Ub^  to  tJU  J9br#i0M^«Mrw^-Thomas,  Walsh  and  Hull.  VsgdmdU  IH$taH^  4^— Geo. 
B&«elmann  and  HulL 

Papers  are  solicited  on  all  topics  connected  with  Horticulture. 

SBOLBT  SHSPHERD,  F^uidmL 
W,  C.  Flam,  Oorrmp&mdimg  Smritarjf, 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL    MEETING    FOR    1864. 


FIRST  DAY — ^MORNING   SESSION. 

Parsuant  to  call,  the  State  Horticultural  Society  met  at  the  hall 
of  the  Philadelphian  Society,  in  the  Normal  University  building, 
in  the  village  of  Normal,  Tuesday  morning,  December  6,  1864:. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Smiley 
Shepherd. 

President  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University,  welcomed  the 
Society  to  the  village  of  Normal  and  to  the  University  building,  in 
a  speech,  which  was  substantially  as  follows : 

WELCOME  OF  PRESIDENT  EDWARDS. 
Jfr.  Prtsid&nt,  and  GmtUmm  of  the  Illinois  ffartieuUural  Soeiity  : 

I  have  been  informed  within  a  rery  few  minutes  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  have  me 
pronouDce  to  this  Sooietr  the  welcome  which  we  all  feel.  We  welcome  joo  most  cordiaUr 
to  the  Tillage  of  Normal,  and  to  this  buildiog.  The  onlr  diificnltj  is  that  the  English 
laneuage  does  not  gire  us  the  words  with  which  adeqoatefy  to  express*  th«  welconde  we  all 
feeL 

We  do  not  forget  the  influence  and  bearing  of  your  Society  upon  the  public  health  cTen 
of  this  country.  We  do  not  'forget  that  the  arts  of  this  Society  hare  given  us  the  anti- 
dotes for  that  malaria  that  once  diseased  and  poisoned  our  people.  We  do  not  forget  the 
Influence  of  this  Society  in  beautifying  these  prairies :  in  increasing  the  fruits  and  add- 
inff  to  our  wealth.  We  do  not  forget  how  you  hare  stimulated  enterprise  in  the  growth 
or  fruit  and  other  trees,  which  are  so  much  of  a  necessity  with  us. 

But  there  are  other  reasons,  besides  these  of  the  utili^  of  the  Sooiety,  why  we  w^come 
you ;  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  state  those  reasons  as  well  as  Mr.  Overman  would  hare  sta- 
ted them.  Ue  would  undoubtedly  have  alluded  more?  appropriately  to  the  social  reunions 
of  former  meetings,  and  the  vast  amount  they  hare-  added  to  human  enjoyment  and  the 
development  of  human  sympathy.  All  these  pleasant  thoughts  combine  to  intensify  our 
feelings  of  welcome  to  vou  to-day.  We  welcome  ^rou  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
provide  for  your  enjoyment  and  contribute  somethingrto  the  great  cause  in  which  you  are 
engaged.  We  welcome  not  only  those  of  you  who  are  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  from 
neighDoring  States.  We  are  glad  to  see- that  gentlemen  from  other  States  are  willing  to 
mend  their  time  and  incur  the  expense  of  meeting  vrith  us.  I  hope  they  may  aid  us  by 
their  counsels,  and  be  beneflted  in  return ;  and*  thai  by  the  multiplicity  of  counsels  we 
may  rise  in  dignity  and  importance,  and  send  forth  an  influence  that  shall  b«  felt  through- 
out the  State,  and  wherever  the  art  of  horticulture  is  cherished. 

I  had  no  expectation,  until  within  about  three  minutes  of  the  time  I  rose,  of  addressing 
yon  at  this  time,  or  I  should  have  been  better  prepared  for  this  duty. 

I  wish  I  could  express  the  welcome  which  we  all  feel,  which  is  felt  by  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  this  neighborhood.  We  welcome  you,  hoping  yon  will  have  an  agree- 
able and  profitable  session:  and  also  hoping  that  we  may  be  able  to  contribute  someSiinff 
tb  jotxr  happiness,  and  to  the  art  of  Hortieulture  in  tWs  State. 
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The  President — It  will  be  proper  to  have  our  meetings  c>peTied 
by  invoking  the  blessing  of  God.  I  have  invited  the  clergy  of 
Bloomington  to  open  onr  morning  sessions  with  prayer.  We  shall 
expect  all  to  give  respectful  attention.  Mr.  Price,  will  you  lead  the 
exercises  ? 

Rev.  II.  R.  Price,  of  Bloomington,  made  a  short  and  appropriate 
praver. 

The  President,  Mr.  Smiley  Shepherd,  delivered  the  following 
address : 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PEESIDElTr. 

Bta/t  JFHends,  ondFeUow  Members  of  ike  lUinoie  State  EorticoUwal  Society  : 

In  Uie  good  proTidence  of  God  we  are  permitted,  in  the  enjojment  of  maoj  merdef,  to 
eome  together  to  celebrate  oar  ninth  annual  convocation. 

In  addition  to  all  the  blessings  and  comforts  that  bare  attended  us  throucb  another 
jear,  we  rejoice  to  find  a  warm  and  cheerful  welcome  from  the  large-hearted Tiospitalttj 
of  this  goodly  Tillage,  with  its  royal  school  for  teaching  those  who  are  to  mold  the  char- 
acter and  much  control  the  destinies  of  those  who  come  after  us — of  a  generation  now  just 
rising  to  exult  that  equal  rights  and  liberty  in  all  our  borders  is  a  glorious  reality,  and 
not  the  gilded  sentimentality  of  spurious  hypocrisy;  to  exult  that  from  the  north'to  the 
south,  and  from  the  east  to  the  west,  througn  our  whole  land,  peace  reigns  in  truth  aad 
righteonsnesa.  without  regard  to  creed  or  complexion. 

We  gratefully  record  the  kindness  extended  us  in  permitting  us  the  pritilege  of  occu- 
pying this  spacious  and  comfortable  place  with  our  meeting,  and  hail  with  high  satisfae- 
tion  any  ana  every  evidence  that  onr  labors  in  the  sphere  we  occupy  are  in  a  mea^un;  ap- 
preciated as  a  public  benefit,  and  thus  take  courage  to  press  forward  in  onr  ^ortoto 
advance  the  puolic  welfare,  by  promoting  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  that  parsuit 
most  congenial  to  our  taste. 

While  we  take  courage  in  our  labors^  from  the  sympathy  expressed  and  the  generooi 
Uppreciation  manifested  bythe  public  in  many  different  ways,  we  do  not  forget  that  ti»e 
Question  is  often  asked,  **  What  great  good  is  there  in  the  pursuit  of  Horticulture?"  and, 
^  In  what  and  how  does  it  pay  that  it  should  be  commended  ?*' 

To  those  thus  querulous  and  doubting  we  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  pursuit  and  prac- 
<tice  of  Horticulture  pays  much  and  wen  in  many  ways. 

From  the  stand  point  of  pecuniary  interest  it  pays  well  by  aiSbrding  tlie  opportuaitv  of 
realizing  a  larger  profit  from  investments  on  a  contracted  surface  than  can  be  secured  b^ 
agricultural  operations,  condneted  with  equal  means  over  a  larger  area.  Ita  practice  is 
auo  to  be  commended,  from  the  fact  that  manv  of  its  operations  can  be  well  and  efficiently 
performed  by  those  wno  from  sex,  age  or  infirmity  are  unfitted  for  the  more  active  and 
vigorous  duties  of  the  farm. 

Its  economic  value  is  farther  sustained  by  its  hygienic  tendencies.  The  fruits  of  the 
earth  wereroriginaUy  designed  and  given  by  the  Creator  for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures, 
and  experience  has  so  long  and  so  very  fuUv  demonstrated  their  adaptation  to  this  be&dl- 
oent  purpose,  that  few  or  none  can  be  found  to  meet  the  assertion  with  deniaL  As  a  hy- 
gienic prescription  it  is  unsurpassed  in  imparting  a  generous  hilarity  of  spirit  and  a  vigor- 
ous glow  of  health  to  the  cheex  of  a  young  lady.  From  my  age  and  experience  I  feel  faUy 
warranted  in  recommending  Hs  universal  application  as  a  specific  beyond  and  above  asy 
and  all  the  medisal  ooix»ponnds  yet  invented. 

But  farther,  Horticultore  pays  sestbetically. 

The  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  advancement  of  society  in  all  the  arts  and  acieneet 
that  indicate  man's  moral  and  intellectual  superiority^  above  the  irrational  creation,  it 
shown  in  nothing  more  uneqnivooajUy  than  bv  approximation  toward  the  outward  eoo£- 
tion  in  wiiieh  the  first  familv  were  placed,  and  nothing  more  certaiolv  affects  the  mind,  as 
it  were  by  a  Jdnd  of  instinct,  tbaii  tliat  Uie  absence  of  these  outward  symbols  of  civi&a- 
tion  and  rafineossntevHenoe  nothing  better  than  low,  vnlgar  brutality  of  feeling  or  fierce 
barbarity  Af  paaaisn. 

The  cultivatioa  of  a  sympathy  for  ilie  refining  and  elevating  art  of  Horticulture  ails 
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We  admit  the  exception,  and  sat  that  a  more  complete  knowledge'of  it  as  a  science, 
and  a  more  tborongh  exhibition  of  its  benefits  in  practice,  would  00I7  make  the  excep- 
tions more  apparent.  Pretenders  all  confess  to  the  dignity  of  its  claim,  but  fail  tu  exhibit 
their  effects  in  their  conduct.  The  obgeotor,  without  contrortrtinff  the  claim  we  make, 
condemns  the  pretender  for  a  default  to  duty,  while  he  practically  joins  in  the  default  by 
the  neglect  of  showing  a  more  consistent  result  from  assumed  superior  motives. 

Fortified  then  In  the  conviction  that  our  pursuits  are  in  strict  consistency  with  that  law 
which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  we  hesitate  not  to  commend  the 
cause  to  a  more  uniTersal  acceptance  than  that  it  has  ever  yet  attained. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  some  more  general  or^nization,  some 
more  systematic  arrangements  must  be  effected  before  we  can  make  our  influence  in  favor 
of  the  cAuse  of  Horticulture  adequately  felt  bv  the  community. 

Pointinij:,  too,  io  this  same  direction,  as  indicative  of  duty,  is  the  great  crisis  in  our  na- 
tional affairs,  that  will  evidently  change  greatly  our  social  as  well  as  our  political  condi- 
tion, thereby  admonishing  us  wisely,  in  time,  to  occupy  that  post  of  influence  that  will 
moke  our  efforts  strongly  tell  for  the  good  of  coming  generations. 

After  much  thought  on  th'.s  subject,  i  venture  to  suggest  to  this  Society  the  attempt  t« 
complete  un  organization  of  this  state  somewhat  after  the  present  model  of  our  county 
agricultural  societies.  The  smaller  societies  t«  hold  during  the  year  as  many  feHtivals 
and  fairs  as  they  think  proper.  The  fees  for  membership  in  these  societies  to  be  set  apart 
to  procure  copies  of  this  (the  State)  Sof  iety's  proceedings,  one  at  least  for  each  member, 
and  as  many  more  copies  as  they  migBt  wish  to  give  as  premiums  for  the  production  or 
presentation  of  anything  new  or  valuable.  The  proV^eeds  of  the  festivals  and  fairs  to  be  a 
fund  to  provide  the  necessaries  for  such  occasions,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  lec- 
tures, etc. 

The  aiivanta^^s  of  such  a  system  would  be  that  copies  of  our  annual  proceedings  would 
reach  every  neighborhood  in  the  State,  and  would  be  a  ready  reference  for  information  or 
instruction  on  anv  topic  directly  pertinent  to  Horticultural  pursuits.  Popular  information 
in  this  way  would  reach  thousanas  now  utterly  ignorant  of  its  benefits,  and  could  scarcely 
f.iil  of  producing  an  extensive  and  beneficial  effect. 

The  pleasure  of  a  social  meeting  to  enjoy  the  relish  of  a  good  dish  of  our  finer  fruits, 
such  as  strawberries,  cherries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes,  pears,  peaches,  etc., 
etc.,  would  make  all  the  young  people,  besides  a  good  many  that  are  not  very  young, 
auite  wilting  to  pay  for  the  treat  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  while  the  satia- 
wction  of  seeing  the  good  things  that  a  bountiful  Creator  has  given  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  His  creatures,  thus  spreading  and  multiplying  tM  comforts  of  all,  would 
make  up  a  comfortable  decree  of  enthusiasm  in  every  heart  above  savage  misanthropy. 

The  benefits  of  the  social  contact  of  mind  and  mind  in  the  enjoyment  of  common  bene- 
fits, would  be,  morally,  worth  thrice  thexsost  of  the  experiment. 

Another  great  advantage  would  be  assuring  to  the  State  Society  the  certainty  of  funds, 
not  only  to  publish  its  Annual  Transactions,  but  to  pay  respectable  premiums  to  such  com- 
petent scientific  and  practical  operators  in  the  line  of  our  pursuits  as  would  be  able  and 
willing  to  furnish  us  essays  and  papers  on  many  branches  of  our  calling,  that  would  ren- 
der our  annual  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  worth  ten-fold  more  than  it  is  at 
present. 

To  effect  such  organisation  and  get  it  into  complete  operation  as  a  system,  will  reouire 
tact  and  skill,  with  strong  energy  and  persevering  effort.  The  object  is  worthy  and  the 
effort  far  from  being  hopeless. 

The  success  of  our  cause  depends  much  upon  the  estimation  in  which  our  moral  charac- 
ter is  held  by  the  community.  If  from  carelessness  we  inadvertently  giye  sanction  to 
anything  unworthy  of  attention,  we  by  so  doin^  much  lower  our  claim  to  public  confi- 
dence^ and  if  by  any  means  the  appearance  of  sinister  intention  can  be  attached,  the  for- 
feit will  hardly  he  recovered  bv  years  of  patient  integrity.  Nor  is  it  alone  from  the  formal 
acts  of  our  body  that  the  standard  of  our  moral  character  will  be  taken;  but  if  those  known 
to  be  held  and  received  as  worthy  of  membership  amongst  ns  are  found  guilty  of  gross 
frauds  upon  those  reposing  confidence  in  our  uprightness,  and  we  offer  no  protest  against 
it,  we  will  certainly  be  held  party  participants  in  the  offense,  and  hare  to  pay  the  full  moral 
penalty  of  the  crime. 

Impelled  by  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  these  principles,  I  feel  bonnd 
to  present  to  this  Society  the  fact  that  a  member  of  this  body,  long  and  favorably  knoini 
in  the  Horticultural  world  has  been  charged  over'a  highly  respectable  name,  in  the  publit 
prints,  with  perpetrating  extensive  frauds  upon  pubnc  confidence  reposed  in  the  recom- 
mendation or  this  Society,  by  selling  worthless  *and  spurious  articles,  knowing  them  le 
be  such,  for  the  true  and  genuine  approved  and  commended  by  rote  of  this  bod^. 

Now  that  this  Society  may  stand  vindicated  before  the  world  of  any  complicity  with 
fHiud,  or  of  any  connivance  at  the  same  among  its  members,  I  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment uf  a  committee  to  examine  into  this  case,  and  any  other,  if  such  like  there  may  be, 
and  report  the  facts  and  evidence  sustaining  them  to  us,  that  they  may  go  upon  record, 
and  thus  onr  character  for  integrity  be  preserred,  the  innooent  party  stand  justified  an« 
clear,  and  the  guilty  left  to  bear  his  shame. 

A  farther  matter  that  I  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  this 
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bod^  is  that  oorretpoDdence  with  public  spirited  indiTidutls  abroad,  and  with  kindred  asso- 
tiations  in  the  eastern  portions  or  onr  country,  stronffl^  indicate  the  doty  of  takinji;  earij 
measures  to  collect  andf  preserre  an  accurate  and  full  nistorical  record  of  all  ori^aniied  ef- 
forts heretofore  made  in  behalf  of  Horticulture  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  These,  with  contri- 
butions of  the  like  kind  from  sister  States,  would  form  the  first  leaves  of  a  librarr  that  to 
the  historian  of  coming  years  will  be  precious  as  dust  of  lipoid  when  seekin^^,  with  philo- 
sophic ere,  the  causes,  remote  and  proximate,  that  entered  into  the  germ  of  society  thtt 
has  unfolded  to  the  magnitude  that  shall  then  exist 

I  have  further  to  note  and  recommend  to  your  attentTon  that  correspondence  with  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  cur  government  shows  an  entire  want 
•f  any  system  by  which  a  full  statistical  report  of  the  annual  value  of  our  borticnltnrsl 
products  can  be'bad.  This  matter  1  especially  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  coo- 
mittee  having  in  charge  the  securing  of  a  charter  of  incorporation,  that  it  be  held  legslir 
incumbent  on  this  Society  and  all  subordinates  and  auxiliaries. 

For  the  sstisfaction  of  all  persons  interested  it  m«y  be  proper  to  state  the  reasons  im- 
pelling the  Executive  Committee  to  decline  holding  a  public  State  Fair  for  the  exhibitios 
•f  fruit.  The  facts  are  briefly  these:  The  spring  opened  favorably,  and  the  show  of 
towers  was  profuse  beyond  anything  ever  known.  As  the  season  advanced,  this  pro- 
fusion left  only  a  very  small  per  cent  ofHruit  set.  This  small  percent,  was  afterwards 
thinned  out  to  what  would,  it  well  grown,  have  yielded  only  a  moderate  crop.  To  this 
remnant,  all  the  insect  enemies  of  the  apple  paid  early  and  persistent  attention,  so  that 
in  many  portions  of  the  State  a  sound,  fair  specimen  can  scarce  be  found. 

The  drouth  had  sn  iniurious  effect  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  The  peteh, 
apricot  and  nectarine  failed  to  put  on  flowers,  and  in  many  places  were  killed  outriirbt. 
A  large  portion  of  the  cherry  family  did  but  little  better;  only  a  few  varitties  yielded 
moderate  crops.  The  grnpo,  where  left  unprotected,  lost  most  of  its  fruit  bud.«,  snd  in 
many  places  tne  vines  were  killed  to  the  snow  line.  The  pear,  as  a  kind  of  exception,  did, 
whtre  it  had  et^caped  the  blight  of  former  years,  put  on  s  medium  show  of  liowers,  and 
set  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  The  droath  of  summer  was  oppressive ;  the  blight,  though  not 
so  disastrous  as  in  former  years,  was  widely  prevxlent.  whilst  a  member  of  the  Cnrculie 
fkmily,  not  much  known  heretofore,  made  his  mark  in  the  most  impressive  form  whereTer 
he  found  a  pear. 

Discounting  all  these  causes,  there  were  still  specimens  of  a  lespectable  Dumber  of 
varieties  found  scattered  all  over  the  State. 

The  smaller  fruits  were,  fVom  the  effects  of  frost  and  drouth,  a  most  mournful  failure. 

The  strawberry  was  estimated  at  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  The  raspberry  and  black- 
berry were  not  over  a  half  crop.  In  different  sections  of  the  State  tne  friiit  un  lane 
tracts  of  country  was  more  than  half  of  it  dried  to  a  crisp  before  reaching  maturity.  Tne 
turrant  and  gooseberry  did  somewhat  better,  but  fell  below  an  average. 

With  these  unpromising  prospects  for  a  show  of  fruit,  and  our  finances  so  low  that  we 
were  in  debt  for  the  printing  of  our  last  year's  proceedings,  instead  of  having  funds  to 
expend  in  premiums,  we  thought  it  best  to  postpone  the  matter  for  another  year,  hopinc 
that  at  this  meeting  some  such  system  might  be  devised  and  adopted  as  to  prevent  such 
deficiency  in  funds  ss  has  crippled  our  operations  for  the  past  senson.  That  sometbin; 
might  be  done  to  relieve  our  nnaocial  pressure,  a  call  was  made  through  the  public  prints 
for  our  horticultural  friends  to  meet  at  Decatur,  at  tlie  State  Agricultural  Fair,  that  at  a 
meeting  then  and  there  to  be  held,  that  something  might  be  done  to  clear  away  our  diffi- 
•ulties.  Of  this  effort  suflice  it  to  say,  that  my  best  eflbrts  failed  in  secoring  a  quorum 
willing  to  act  or  formally  to  adrise  on  any  such  subject 

These  matters  will  be  in  your  hands,  and  come  more  distinctly  before  you  in  the  reports 
of  those  having  them  specially  in  charge. 

With  these  imperfect  reflections  and  hasty  suggestions,  I  commit  myself  to  your  gener- 
osity, craving  yonr  indulgence  for  nir  many  imperfections,  and  assuring  you  of  my  best 
efforts  and  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  honor  and  success  of  the  cause  of  Horticulture 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Society. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Board,  the  Society,  by  a 
Tote,  fixed  the  price  of  membereliip  for  the  present  year  at  two 
flollars. 

A  recess  of  a  few  minutes  was  then  taken  to  give  those  present 
ftn  opportunity  to  pay  over  to  the  Treasurer  the  price  fixea  upon. 

After  the  Society  was  called  to  order,  on  motion,  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  names  of  gentlemen  propoeed 
as  honorary  members.  The  committee  consisted  of  E.  S.  Hull,  of 
Alton,  F.  K.  Phoenix,  of  Bloomington,  and  G.  >V .  Minier,  of  Taze- 
well county. 
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The  committee  reported  in  &vor  of  the  following  gentlemen,  and 
they  were  admitted  as  honorary  members:  Messrs.  Chas.  Dtugee, 
of  Chester  county,  Pa.;  Suel  Foster,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa:  J*  0. 
Ratcliffe,  of  Richmond,  Ind. ;  and  Levi  Jones,  of  Centreville,  Ind. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Ratcliffe  appeared  as  delegates  from  the  H<Mr- 
ticultural  Society  of  Ridimond,  Ind. 

Messrs.  W.  '&..  Robinson,  T.  S.  Faulkner,  and  S.  B.  Wiss  ap- 
peared as  delegates  from  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  of 
Marshall  county,  Iowa. 

Seth  £.  Jones,  Esq.,  came  as  delegate  from  the  Jackson  Froit 
Growers'  Association. 

treasubeb's  bepobt. 

W.  0.  Flagg  read  the  Treasurer's  Report.  The  following  is  the 
important  part  of  said  report : 

Publishing  Transactions $500  00 

Other  expenses 82  67 

Total $582  57 

Receipts  firom  subscriptions,  etc 879  70 

Deficit $202  87 

Mr.  Flagg  moved  that  the  report  bo  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee.     Carried. 

Mr.  Galusha — I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by 
the  chair  to  prepare  a  programme,  and  that  the  committee  be  re- 
quested to  report  in  one  hour.     Carried. 

Messrs.  Galusha,  Minier  and  Andrews  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Programme. 

BEPOBT  OP  the  OOBBESPOlirDING  SEOBETABT. 

I  have  to  report  the  following  detail  of  mj  official  business  in  1864 : 

PuBLisHiNQ  TRAKSAcnoNS  OF  1868. — Mossrs.  Bragdon,  Galusha  and  Starr  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  publishing  committee,  but  Mr.  Bragdon  havine  removed  from  the  State,  and 
Mr.  Galusha  being  too  fkr  away  to  ooosnlt  personally,  the  labor  of  preparing  the  minutes 
fell  upon  Mr.  Starr,  and  the  proof  readinii:  upon  myself.  The  amount  of  matter  was 
found  to  be  nearly  double  what  was  anticipated,  but  by  using  a  smaller  type  for  the  reports 
and  essays,  and  otherwise  condensing,  the  whole  was  put  into  a  Tolume  of  147  pages— 700 
copies  in  paper,  at  81V  cents  per  copy,  and  600  copies  in  muslin,  at  56^  cents  per  copy, 
making  a  total  cost  of  $500  for  the  1,200  Tolnmes.  The  unexpected  increase  of  natter 
and  the  scarcity  of  printers  and  binders,  delated  the  publication  nearly  three  months, 
•  and  was  a  source  of  great  discontent  to  subscribers,  ana  more  annoyance  to  the  reoipi«tit 
of  these  complaints.  Liberal  subscriptions  were  made  by  the  faithful  few  who  have  al- 
ways sustained  our  Society  in  its  times  of  need,  but  cash  orders  from  outsiders  were 
hardly  large  enough  to  justify  advertising,  and  we  are  left  considerably  in  debt,  as  shown 
by  the  Treasurer's  report. 

A  larffe  number  of  copies  were  distributed  gratuitously,  being  sent  by  mail  into  eveij 

county  in  the  State,  ana  to  those  interested  in  Horticulture  beyond  its  limits,  and  it  fslNh 

lieved  have  done  a  remunerative  work  in  extending  and  ramifying  the  influence  of  oer 

'  organization.    I  would  suggest  that  in  publishing  our  Transactions  for  the  oomlns  jear, 

we  limit  the  edition  to  600  copies  in  paper,  and  mstributed  only  to  members  for  18$o. 

Here  also  I  would  sugj^rest  the  desirability  of  havine  a  fbnd  created  by  establishing  life 
membership,  and  soliciting  donations  and  bequests,  whose  interests  should  be  a  perpetiMJ 
publishing  fund  in  the  control  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

GiRdrLABS  IssuiD. — ^Two  circulars,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  wvte 

tflsned  about  the  first  of  Julv — one  to  collect  facts  concerning  the  efibcts  of  the  intente 

cold  of  Janua^,  and  one  asKing  for  historical  information  as  to  the  inception  and  pn>- 

'  l^ress  and  condition  of  Hortieulture  in  the  various  counties  of  our  State.    To  the  first  eir- 

cular,  answers  wert  received  as  follows:    In  Northern  Illinois,  from  the  connticB  of 
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Bureau,  DeKalb,  Lee,  KendftU»  Mttr^ftll  (2),  Peoria,  Rock  UUmd.  Winnebagp  (S>-«rtaI, 
10.  In  Central  IIIinoiB,  from  the  counties  of  Champa!^  (2),  Calhoan,  DouglM,  F«haa, 
fttTsev,  McLean  (2),  Sangamon,  Scoti--4otal,  10.  In  Southern  Illinois,  from  the  coaAm 
•f  Johnson,  Maaison,  Perry,  Randolph,  Union,  Wabash,  and  Waahingtoii— total,  t.  li 
ilL  27. 

ffo  the  second  drcnlar,  answers  were  received :  In  5orthem  lUinoia,  from  the  coontiw 
of  DeKalb^  Lee,  Kendall,  Marshall,  Peoria,  Rock  Island,  and  Whiteside— total,  T.  Ii 
Cfentral  Illinois,  fW>ni  the  counties  of  Calhoun,  Champaign,  Douglas,  Edgar,  Fulton,  Hsa- 
eock,  Jersey,  McLean— total,  8.  In  Southern  Illinois,  from  the  counties  of  Clark,  Johi- 
g>n,  Madison,  Perry,  Randolph,  St.  Clair,  Union,  Wabash— total,  8.  In  all,  2S.  Otker 
Sltates — from  Missouri  and  Kentucky. 

^OHAxess.— It  was  also  authorised  by  the  Exeoutire  Committee  to  institute  a  syslen 
of  exchanges  with  kindred  Societies,  with  the  following  results :  Seventeen  diuRBt 
Societies  nave  been  written  to  and  copies  of  our  bouna  Transactions  of  1861-2-4  seat 
Ihem.  Something  more  than  half  of  tnose  addressed  have  responded  favorably,  and  i 
number  have  alreadv  sent  their  Transactions. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  sends  the  Trsasie- 
tions  of  1S55, 1850, 1867,  1868,  1860,  1861  and  1862,  and  some  80  copies  of  ao  differest 
pamphlets. 

Kathaniel  Holmes,  Secretary  of  the  St  Louis  Academy  of  Seienoes,  famishes  uswitk 
a  complete  set  (6  numbers)  of  Transactions. 

T.  P.  James,  Treasurer  of  the  Americas  Pomological  Society,  sends  its  Trsnsaetkisi 
fbr  1862.  '68,  '60  and  62. 

Wm.  Muir,  Secretary  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society,  supplies  a  complett 
set  (4  numbers)  of  its  proceedings. 

Geo.  M.  Beeler,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society,  sends  a  CMDplete 
set  of  the  Transactions  of  that  Society. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Secretary  Ohio  Pomological  Society,  sends  Transactions  fbr  1857,  *i&, 
^69, '68  and '64. 

It  is  expected  that  to  this  collection  will  soon  be  added  the  Transactions,  more  or  Um 
opmplete,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  Connscticnt  Agricultsnl 
society.    Several  other  Societies  remain  to  be  addressed. 

FaciT  Cataloous. — The  American  Pomological  Society,  at  its  late  meeting  at  Rocbest«, 
having  rcM^uested  that  the  various  State  Societies  report  Fruit  Lists,  I  have  prepared  ose, 
made  up  from  our  last  Transactions,  for  the  revision  of  the  Society  or  its  Committees. 

Eeports  from  Vice  Presidents  were  handed  in  by  the  CorreB- 
ponding  Secretary. 

The  sessions  of  the  Convention  were  fixed  at  two,  daily,  corres- 
ponding to  the  session  of  the  Normal  School. 

Adjourned  till  afternoon. 


FIRST  DAT — ArTERWOON    SESSION. 

An  order  of  business  was  reported  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Gahi- 
•ha,  which  was  adopted. 

By  invitation  of  Dr.  Sewall,  the  Society  a^onmed  for  fifteen 
uunutes,  to  examine  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
Normal  Institute. 

A  committee  of  three  were  appointed  on  Fk^esident's  A'^dres, 
coexisting  of  Bryant,  Overman  and  Huggins,  who  reported  as  fd- 
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Fisaltj,  the  conmittee  earnestly  recommeDd  to  the  notice  of  the  Sooietj  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  President  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  horticaltoral  statistics. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  BRYANT,  Sr.,  Chairmttn, 

INTBODUOTION  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

Mr.  Galusha,  as  one  of  the  committee  appointed  last  winter  to 
prepare  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  presented  the  same  as  the  report 
of  tne  committee,*  and  desired  to  have  the  list,  as  well  as  a  former 
list  of  the  Society,  read  and  passed  upon  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Phoenix — Is  the  Cotton  Wood  in  that  list  ? 

Mr.  Galusha — No. 

Mr.  Phoenix  moved  it  be  added. 

Mr.  Minier — There  are  two  objects  to  be  attained  in  having  pro- 
per trees  on  the  prairies.  The  first  is  for  summer  protection,  and 
the  next  is  for  winter  protection.  Some  think  they  are  not  neces- 
sary, except  for  winter  protection,  but  I  think  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  summer  protection.  It  strikes  me,  sir,  that  we  can 
modify  our  storms,  our  climate,  our  atmosphere.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  trees  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  or  convenience  of  a 

Slace.  They  add  very  largely  to  its  money  value.  I  think  I  have 
emonst rated  in  my  neighborhood  that  no  man  can  accept,  to  ad- 
vantage, of  a  piece  of  timber  for  fuel,  at  a  distance  of  nve  miles 
from  his  place,  as  a  present.  We  can  raise  our  wood  at  our  prairie 
homes  cheaper  than  we  can  get  it  from  that  distance  if  the  land  waa 
presented  to  us. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  the  Cottonwood,  but  if  it  is  the  only 
thing  we  can  get  a  farmer  to  have,  let  us  get  him  to  have  that ;  but 
when  we  have  trees  that  are  so  much  better,  I  would  suppose  that 
it  would  be  bad  policy  to  reconamend  the  Cottonwood  tree* 

I  say  let  us  set  down  something  better  than  the  Cottonwood  in 
onr  list.  The  Silver-leaf  Maple,  I  think,  is  better.  There  is  but 
little  difficulty  in  procuring  the  seed.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  are  more  than  one-hmf  of  the  men  -^'ho  do  not  know  when 
the  seed  of  that  tree  ripens.  I  said  on  one  occasion  that  it  was  the 
first  tree  to  blossom  in  the  spring,  but  it  was  said  that  the  Elm 
blossomed  first.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  it  is  the  first  to  ma- 
ture its  seed.  It  usually  ripens  in  this  section  about  the  20th  of 
May.  When  the  Crab  tree  is  blooming  in  all  its  glory  is  the  time 
to  gather  the  seed.  You  will  never  faS  to  find  them  at  that  time. 
The  seed  must  be  gathered  promptly,  as  the  worms,  birds  and 
squirrels  imm€|diately  attack  and  destroy  them.  The  safe  way  is 
to  gather  the  seed  from  the  trees  before  it  falls.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  depending  tipou  the  nurserymen  for  trees,  because  you 
can  raise  more  easily.  This  tree  is  easily  raised,  and  produces  more 
fuel  than  the  Cottonwood.  It  will  do  for  fi;d  in  a  very  few  years. 
The  Cottonwood  vrill  produce  more  bulk,  bi^t  not  so  much  warmth. 
We  must  never  foi^et  the  Black  and  White  Walnut.    The  Silver- 

*The  report  wts  i>rkited  in  fiiU  in  Tolome  of  TnuMActiopi,  for  186S. 
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leaf  Maple  will  bear  transplanting,  but  the  Black  Walnuts  throw 
down  a  tap  root,  and  for  that  reason  are  not  adapted  to  transplant- 
ing. Select  some  place  on  the  premises  where  you  want  them  to 
grow,  and  plant  the  seed  in  the  fidl — or  in  the  spring,  if  you  save 
flie  seed.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  Black  Walnut  is  the  Ma- 
hogany of  Illinois. 

These  deciduous  trees  are  easily  obtained.  If  this  Society  could 
butpersuade  the  people  to  plant  these  three  kinds  of  trees  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  they  would  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  good  to 
the  people  of  Illinois. 

I  nave  no  objection  to  the  Evergreen  trees,  but  they  are  not  so 
applicable,  they  are  not  so  obtainable.  I  would  also  add  a  word  in 
favor  of  the  Blue  Ash.  I  think  that  we  should  offer  a  premium, 
and  that  our  local  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies  should 
offer  premiums  for  the  best  cultivated  forest  trees  indigenous  to  our 
soil.  I  would  prefer  offering  a  premium  upon  the  Silver-leaf  Maple, 
and  that  grade  of  trees.  They  are  vastly  more  valuable  than  the  Ev- 
ergreens. They  are  valuable  for  fuel.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any 
gentleman  has  tried  planting  the  seed  of  the  Hard  Maple,  and 
growing  it  in  that  way.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  plant  the  seed 
we  will  have  larger  trees  at  the  end  of  ten  years  than  if  we  trans- 
planted trees  an  mch  in  diameter.  I  contend  that  we  can  raise  our 
trees  better  from  the  seed  than  in  any  other  way.  This  idea  may 
confiict  with  the  interest  of  the  nurserymen,  but  we  have  not  met 
to  grind  their  axes,  but  to  give  the  country  the  best  information  we 
can. 

I  hope  our  action  will  be  such  as  will  induce  our  farmers  to  plant 
forest  trees,  and  that  by  and  by  we  shall  see  clumps  and  belts  of 
trees  all  over  our  prairies.  When  we  get  wise  enougn  to  plant  trees, 
we  shall  see  Illinois  begin  to  develop  as  it  ought  to  do.  The  State  is 
so  nearly  level  that  we  have  but  little  to  do  in  making  our  rail- 
roads, except  to  lay  down  the  ties  and  iron.  But  I  tell  the  Suck- 
ers they  have  got  something  to  do  for  themselves,  and  one  of  those 
things  is  to  plant  trees. 

Mr.  Galusha — Since  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Ash- 
leaved  Maple,  {Acer  negrmdo)  we  have  had  additional  testimony  in 
respect  to  the  sugar  producing  properties  of  the  tree,  and  it  is  re- 
commended for  general  cultivation.  In  order  to  encourage  people 
to  plant  trees  we  must  hold  out  as  many  inducements  as  possible. 
A  friend  has  sent  here  a  sample  of  sugar.  It  was  made  under  un- 
fevorable  circumstances,  tiie  sap  stanmng  four  or  five  days  before 
being  boiled.  From  about  ten  gallons  of  it  was  produced  two 
pounds  of  sugar  and  about  halt  a  pint  of  excellent  sirup.  The 
sugar,  in  appearance  and  taste,  cannot  be  distinguished  trom  the 
Har^  Maple.  The  tree  is  a  rapid  grower,  will  do  to  tap  at  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  is  very  hardy. 

Mr.  Shepherd — The  same  sugar  was  shown  at  the  Buel  Institute, 
and  was  awarded  a  large  preouum.    The  gentleman  who  made  it 
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had  little  faith  at  tlxe  commencement  of  boiling  it,  but  after  produ- 
cing the  sugar,  was  convinced  that  the  sap  was  richer  in  saccharine 
matter  than  the  Hard  Maple.  The  general  maximum  size  the  tree 
attains  is  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  tree  has  not  gen- 
eriilly  been  considered  of  much  value,  but  if  it  makes  a  good  shade, 
and  sweetening  in  the  spring,  it  is  worth  cultivating.  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  of  value  for  iirewooa. 

Mr.  Huggins — Thinks  Mr.  Minier  mistaken  about  the  Silver- 
leaf  Maple  being  the  first  to  blossom.  The  Scarlet-leafed  Maple  is 
about  a  week  earlier.  Finds  no  diflSculty  in  regard  to  insects  des- 
troying seed  ;  wait  until  they  fall  to  gather  them,  and  even  ship 
long  distances  with  success. 

Mr.  Phoenix — Thinks  the  Cottonwood  as  good  as  Lombardy 
Poplar. 

Mr.  Overman — It  is  a  good  bird  taming  tree,  and  would  do  well 
to  nin  worthless  grape-vines  upou.  Although  a  rapid  grower, 
thinks  other  trees  much  more  valuable,  as  we  were  not  planting 
trees  merely  for  the  present  generation.  Thought  the  Osage  Or- 
ange would  prove  a  valuable  timber,  although  a  slow  grower. 

Mr.  Bryant — Would  be  unwilling  to  recommend  the  Cotton- 
wood or  Lombardy  Poplar  for  cultivation,  if  we  could  induce  people 
to  plant  any  thing  better.  Our  object  is  to  encourage  to  plant  trees. 
"Would  be  in  favor  of  putting  them  in  a  secondary  class.  We  want 
something  to  break  the  winds  and  modify  our  climate.  A  general 
planting  of  screens  or  belts  of  timber  would  have  a  great  effect  on 
our  climate.  Evergreens  for  that  purpose  are  best.  Do  not  take 
any  pains  to  cultivate  Cottonwood,  but  let  them  grow  along  the 
fences  where  they  come  up. 

Mr.  Baldwin— ^^he  Cottonwood  grows  larger  than  the  Soft 
Maples,  and  for  screens  1  think  it  preferable  to  other  trees.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  selecting  cuttings  from  trees  which  do  not  con- 
tain the  pistilate  blossoms,  to  avoid  the  floating  cotton,  which  is  so 
disagreeable.  Had  never  seen  a  Cottonwood  stinick  by  lightning. 
Would  favor  a  secondary  Ust  for  the  Cottonwood  and  Lombardy 
Poplar. 

Mr.  Overman  suggested  as  a  reason  why  lightning  did  not 
strike  the  Cottonwood  was  that  it  could  not  split  it  it  it  did. 

Mr.  Foster,  ol  Muscatine,  Iowa — ^Would  prefer  the  Cottonwood 
to  some  others  upon  the  list. 

Mr.  Galusha  read  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  a  list  of 
trees  recommended  for  general  cultivation,  comprising  nearly  iftl 
the  forest  trees,  but  now  wished  the  Society  to  select  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  good  trees  to  recommend  and  fix  the  people's  minds  upon. 

Mr.  Minier — If  the  members  of  this  Society  now  present  will  in- 
duce the  local  agricultural  societies  to  offer  appropriate  premiums 
for  the  best  acre  of  cultivated  tre^s  Indigenous  to  their  own  county, 
they  will  raise  the  wind.  We  want  the  county  societies  to  offer 
premiums. 
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Mr.  Bryant — That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Foster — Who  knows  the  relative  value  of  trees  ?  If  a  Com- 
mittee could  get  at  this  value  for  all  purposes,  amount  of  growth 
per  year,  etc.,  it  would  be  of  incalculable  value,  but  without  it,  we 
shall  unceasingly  diflFer  as  to  their  merits. 

Mr.  Overman — In  estimating  the  value  of  wood  for  fuel,  the 
weight  and  not  bulk  would  determine  its  value. 

Mr.  Bryant — Would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  Osage  Orange 
as  a  timber  tree.  Have  been  assured  by  persons  who  have  lived 
in  Texas  that  the  trees  sometimes  grow  to  sixty  feet  high,  and  are 
absolutely  indestructible,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  it  never  rots.  If 
this  is  80,  thought  it  would  be  well  to  plant  at  such  distances  as  not 
to  dwarf  it,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  posts  and  stakes. 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion  the  subject  of  a  revision  of  the 
list  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three — Messrs.  Overman, 
PhoBnix  and  Minier. 

Mr.  Galusha — As  I  understand,  this  committee  is  only  on  Deci- 
duous trees;  I  move  a  committee  be  appointed  to  recommend  a  list 
of  Ever^een  trees,  with  their  various  uses  and  specific  qualities. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed:  Messrs.  Galusha, 
Williams  and  Bryant. 

Mr.  Galusha  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  test  fur- 
ther the  sugar  qualities  of  the  Acer  Negundo^  and  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed*  Messrs.  Elmer  Bald- 
win, T.  McWhorter,  and  Dr.  Hull. 

At  this  point  of  proceedings,  the  regular  order  of  business  was 
suspended,  to  listen  to  remarks  from  President  Edwards,  of  the 
Normal  Institution,  who  explained  the  operatioits  of  the  school,  and 
invited  the  Society  to  visit  the  school  in  session,  which  they  after- 
wards did,  much  to  their  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Gennert,  of  Chatsworth,  by  invitation  of  the  Society,  spoke 
at  considerable  length  upon  the  manufacture  of  sugar  iroxn  the 
beet.  He  said  that  it  had  long  been  successfully  done  in  Europe, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  it  could  be  successfully  done  in  Illi- 
nois, and  said  he  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  Illinois  would 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  establishmentB 
for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  And  he  expressed  the  behef 
that  they  would  all  be  paying  institutions. 

Adjourned  until  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 


BYBNING  SB88I0N. 

The  reports  of  Vice  Presidents  being  called  for,  Dr.  Hull,  of 
Alton,  presented  one  from  the  Alton  Horticultural  Society,  from 
which  we  gather  the  following  history,  etc.,  of  the  Society : 

The  Alton  Horticultural  Society  was  organized  November  13, 
1853.    From  the  time  of  its  formation  to  January  1, 1864,  the  ave- 
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rage  attendance  at  monthly  meetings  would  not  rary  much  from 
eight.  Since  the  reorganization,  the  average  attendance  has  been 
not  far  from  fifty,  one-third  to  one-half  of  whom  were  ladies. 

To  show  the  variety  of  irnits  grown  about  Alton,  the  report  gives 
the  number  of  varieties  of  fruits  exhibited  in  1865.  Peaches,  33  ; 
plums,  38  ;  apples,  130 ;  pears,  48;  pears  from  the  east,  163. 

A  further  report  from  this  Society  was  made  by  Dr.  Reed,  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  three,  setting  forth  the  advantages 
afforded  at  Alton  for  the  location  of  the  Agricultural  College,  ac- 
companied by  a  motion  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Society 
for  tnat  location. 

Dr.  Hull  here  read  his  paper  on 

ORCHARD    SITE8. 

Before  considering  sites  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Horticul- 
turist, it  will  be  necessary  first  to  understand  the  ability  of  plants 
to  adapt  themselves  to  differences  of  climate. 

The  question  of  acclimating  plants,  briefly  stated,  means  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  this,  that  the  climate,  site  and  soil,  or  the  three 
combined,  should  be  such  that  will  give  plants  of  the  greatest  hardi- 
hood, and  will  produce  the  most  perfectly  developed  and  mature 
growth,  just  at  the  time  when  the  cold  of  autumn  arrests  and  holds 
m  check  further  circulation.  This  period  of  development  will  be 
reached  by  plants,  of  a  given  species,  sooner  or  later,  in  different 
seasons,  and  m  a  given  latitude  wiU  be  found  to  vary,  from  year  to 
year,  as  the  seasons  are  hot  or  cold.  For  example,  let  us  take  two 
trees  of  the  peach,  one  grown  in  Northern,  the  other  in  Southern 
Illinois,  in  which  every  condition  necessary  to  rapid  growth  has 
been  properly  attended  to.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  let  us 
examme  into  the  condition  of  the  trees.  The  northern  grown  plant 
will,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  be  found  in  the  full  vigor  of 

Srowth,  with  all  that  degree  of  succulency,  common  to  immature 
eveloprnent.  U'  we  leave  it  where  it  grew,  to  resist  the  severity 
of  the  cold,  it  is  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  first  hard  freeze,  or,  if 
we  remove  it  south,  it  is  still  too  immature  to  resist  our  mildest 
winters,  or,  if  by  chtooe,  it  survives,  one  or  more  year's  growth 
will  be  necessary  to  make  it  as  strong  as  it  was  before  its  removal. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  our  southern  product.  Although  every  ap- 
pliance necessary  to  rapid  and  prolonged  growth  has  been  bestowed, 
yet,  owing  to  the  greater  heat  and  length  of  the  season  in  this  more 
southern  latitude,  our  plant  has  gradually  formed  the  terminal  bud 
of  the  vertical  or  main  stem,  which  is  developed  ^iriy  in  Septem- 
ber, after  -v^ich,  through  the  meditim  of  its  leaves,  the  branches 
and  buds  swell  to  those  proportions  reached  only  by  mature  trees. 
Should  we,  in  autumn,  move  or  transplant  our  southern  grown 
tree  to  the  most  northern  limit  at  which  the  peach  can  be  made  to 
grow,  we  shall  find  it  to  posseiss  snfiicieirt  ht^ihood,  during  the 
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first  winter,  to  withstand  twenty  or  more  degrees  below  zero,  with- 
out injury. 

If  we  continue  our  experiments,  and  plant  the  cherry  instead  of 
the  peach,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  our 
trees  would  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  growth  of  the  season,  as 
early  as  the  first  half  of  July,  leaving  three  months  of  rest  before 
the  autumnal  frosts  could  act  as  a  bar  to  further  development.  In 
the  cherry,  subjected  as  it  has  been  to  a  lono^er  period  of  time  than 
was  needed  to  ripen  its  wood  and  buds,  and  the  leaves  having  per- 
formed their  oflice,  gradually  reach  that  degree  of  maturity  that  ren- 
ders tbem  no  longer  useful,  they  are,  therefore,  cast  on^  and  tlie 
trees  are  in  their  leafless  condition  when  the  warm  autumnal  rains 
excite  them  to  second  growth ;  the  crude  juices  ascend  to  the  leaves, 
making  room  for  and  creating  new  matter ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
in  their  descent,  woudv  substances  and  young  roots  are  formed  by 
the  addition  to  the  cellular  tissues.  Water  thus  accumulates  in  the 
system,  and  is  not  decomposed  or  disposed  of  by  perspiration  orbj 
granulation  of  the  sap  in  the  requisite  degree.  The  tree,  there- 
fore, can  neither  ripen  its  wood  nor  form  its  inner  structure,  and 
is,  therefore,  incapable  of  resisting  those  extremes  of  temperature 
which  would  be  harmless  to  mature  plants.  Both  the  cherry  and 
peach,  first  considered,  are  somewhat  in  the  same  condition,  and 
both,  from  similar  causes,  though  acting  somewhat  diflFerently,  are 
about  equally  tender,  and  are  incapable  of  resisting  great  extremes 
of  cold.  It,  therefore,  becomes  apparent  that  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  plants,  in  different  soils  and  under  different 
climatic  influences,  must  be  well  known  before  we  can  select  situa- 
tions suitable  for  them. 

^^Most  vegetable  physiologists,  in  describing  the  conditions  of 
hardihood  in  plants,  agree  that  the  same  plants,  growing  in  a  dry 
climate,  or  in  dry  soil,  or  in  a  situation  thorougfly  dramed  from 
water  during  the  winter,  will  resist  much  more  cold  tlian  if  culti- 
vated in  a  damp  climate,  or  in  wet  soil,  or  in  a  place  affected  by 
water  in  winter.  Whatever  tends  to  render  tissue  moist  will  in- 
crease its  power  of  conducting  heat,  and,  consequently,  augment 
the  susceptibility  of  plimts  to  the  influence  of  fi^ost;  and  whatever 
tends  to  diminish  their  humidity  will  also  diminish  their  suscepti- 

hiHtv  t    fliiR  lA  nn   invA.riflhlA  Iftur     ar\A    Trnicf     nnnoMnnckrkflv   Yip  re- 
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observe  the  great  de^e  of  cold  always  present  in  these  situa- 
tions. The  comparative  difference  in  temperature  will  be  found 
to  be  greatest  when  the  atmosphere  is  still  and  highly  charged  with 
moisture.  Small,  shallow  boaies  of  water  absorb  heat  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  day,  consequently  the  valley  is  warmer  than  the  hill ;  tibey 
part  with  it  with  equal  facility  in  the  night,  and  now  their  relative 
conditions  are  changed ;  the  warm  air  has  risen,  and  the  cold  air, 
from  its  greater  density,  has  descended  and  there  remains. 

The  v^ley  is  not  so  cold  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  as  it  is 
later ;  much  of  the  heat  of  the  air  is  absorbed  by  the  water  in  evapo- 
ration, which  ia  always  a  cooling  process,  and.  the  hotter  has  been 
the  dav,  the  greater  will  be  the  ainerence  between  the  temperature 
of  the  hill  and  valley.  As,  for  example,  in  certain  portions  of  Hin- 
dostan,  where  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry  and  hot,  ice  of  a  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  fiwufced  on  water  exposed  at  night  in  broad 
shallow  pans;  this- is  due  to  the  rapid  evaporation  which  cools  the 
water.  Countries  covered  with  dense  forests,  owinff  to  their  re- 
tention of  moisture,  are  colder  in  the  same  latitude  than  those  less 
thickly  wooded. 

Take  Grermany,  for  instance,  where  the  vine  and  fruits  are  per- 
feGtoAy  was  once  a  cold  and  desolate  region.  This  great  change  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  cutting  down  of  their  immense  forests,  thus 
admitting  the  warm  air  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  conse- 
quent drying  u^  of  swamps  and  marshes.  Yearlv  observations 
made  in  our  neighborhood,  on  elevations  varying  from  20  to  250 
feet  above,  and  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  river,  give  a  differ- 
ence in'temperature,  on  still  nights,  as  great  as  twelve  degrees. 

During  the  past  fall,  at  an  elevation  of  250  feet,  and  distant  200 
yards  from  the  river,  frost  was  barely  perceptible ;  on  descending 
to  near  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  which  acts  as  a  drain  for  the  passage 
of  cold  air  to  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  ice  had  formed  of 
the  thickness  of  one-third  of  an  inch.  Again,  commencing  at  an 
elevation  not  above  50  feet,  where  the  drainage  to  the  river  was 
unobstructed,  and  from  that  point  to  the  summit  before  referred  to* 
frt>st  was  not  observed,  and  tender  animals  and  plants  remaimea 
unhurt  until  the  third  of  November,  when  they  and  the  surround- 
ing country  were  enveloped  in  snow ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
basin  near  the  summit  level,  containing  about  two  and  a  half  acres, 
atid  depressed  eighteen  feet,  together  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, from  which  no  direct  outlet  to-  the  river  existed,  was,  ^ween 
the  20th  of  September  and  the  3d  of  November,  frequentlv  visited 
with  frost  of  sufficient  sever^  to  destroy  pkmts.  In  the  basin  re- 
ferred to  above,  the  cold  was  of  the  greatest  severity  at  the  bottom, 
near  the  southeast  side,  to  which  point  the  gentle  pressure  of  the 
descending  atmosphere  from  the  northwest  had  driven,  while  that 

J  art  of  the  hollow  at  which  it  entered  was  exempt  from  its  effects. 
)uring  the  foUowinff  day,  when  the  destruction  became  visible,  tts 
effi^ts  were  maifcea  by  a  line,  commeneing  at  the  bottom  of  tiie 
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depression,  at  the  west  and  north  sides,  and  reaching  the  sunumt, 
on  the  sontbeast  side,  at  an  angle  of  abont  three  aegrec*8.  Our 
cold  winds  being  from  the  north  and  west,  these  obsenrations  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  motion  of  the  atmosphere  may  ob&truct  the 
iree  descent  of  cold  air,  which,  from  its  greater  density,  mils  down 
from  tlie  high  lands  into  the  lowest  depressions,  and  thus  render 
north  and  west  exposures  of  less  yalne  for  the  production  of  tender 
plants  than  south  and  east. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  also  appear  that  those  situations 
which  are  elevated  in  immediate  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water, 
are  most  free  from  late  and  early  frosts ;  and  5her  sites  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  levels,  into  which  cold  air  will  fully  descend, 
are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  States,  and 
will  be  found  well  suited  to  most  products  of  the  orchard. 

After  reading,  the  subject  was  taken  up  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Long,  of  Alton — 1  consider  that  elevation  is  a  very  impor- 
tant consideration  in  the  selection  oi  places  for  raising  fruit,  par- 
ticularly in  raising  the  peach.  My  friend,  Dr.  Hull,  has  the  liignest 
position  in  our  section  of  country.  The  bluff  is  very  abrupt,  and 
he  is  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mississipp 
river.  One  of  the  first  farms  in  that  region  was  opened  u})on  pirt 
of  the  land  which  he  now  owns.  Upon  that  there  was  a  peadi 
orchard  ;  it  has  since  been  replenishea  with  other  fruits.  That  or- 
chard seldom  failed,  while,  all  around,  the  peach  crop  would  be 
cut  off.  In  my  orchard,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
back,  my  surface  varies,  some  on  high  land  and  some  in  the  valleys. 
I  set  out  my  orchard  in  1889.  I  had  set  out  one  in  1882,  a  little 
way  from  it.  One  spring  there  came  a  very  heavy  frost — the  treea 
were  protected  from  the  north  and  northwest.  That  frost  killed 
all  the  fruits  below  a  certain  level ;  while  in  this  latter  orchard  it 
took  all  the  old  trees^  perhaps  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  you 
could  see  the  level  of  tne  frost  very  plainly;  it  was  as  level  as  if  it 
had  been  run  through  by  a  surveyors  instrument. 

The  situation  should  be  so  selected  as  to  obtain  an  elevation,  if 
possible.  I  agree  with  the  essayist  in  respect  to  his  views  of 
climate. 

Mr.  Qalusha — ^What  are  those  to  do  who  live  where  there  areiw 
elevations — who  live  where  the  country  is  level  ? 

Dr.  i.ong — ^I  should  protect  br  belts  of  trees.  For  this  puipofle 
the  walnut  is  very  valuable.    I  would  make  my  break-winds  of 
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80  as  to  be  protected,  or  should  have  artificial  protection.  Some 
have  disputed  the  utility  of  sheltering  orchar&s.  I  Have  been  rais- 
ing fruit  for  nearly  thirty  years  where  I  liye.  I  live  on  the  east 
side  of  the  forest  that  borders  the  Bureau  river,  in  Bureau  county. 
The  elevation  of  the  soil  is  not  quite  as  great  as  it  is  in  some  places 
in  that  vicinity.  The  orchards  planted  elong  the  east  side  of  the 
timber  have  borne  more  uniformly  and  a  larger  quantity  of  iruit 
than  those  on  the  prairies.  I  tliiuK  they  have  borne  one-third  mor^ 
fruit.  Sometimes  there  is  but  little  difference.  It  seems  to  me 
that  facts  demonstrate  that  gh^ter  is  useful  for  an  orchard.  ^ 

Mr.  Tice — I  don't  know  but  that  I  concur  with  the  essayist  Sn 
regard  to  effects  of  radiation  of  heat,  but  I  certainly  cannot  i^ree 
with  my  friend.  Dr.  Long,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  froet 
The  essayist  stated  that  the  valleys  and  sheltered  localities  were 
subjected  to  the  radiation  of  heat,  which  was  liable  to  cause  a  pre- 
mature circulation  of  the  sap.  That  is  perhaps  the  entire  philoso- 
phy that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  injury  of  tne  fruit  of  thej)each 
tree.  If  gentlemen  will  now  examine  their  trees,  they  win  find 
that  the  buds  have  already  swollen  in  consequence  of  the  unusually 
warm  weather  we  have  had  for  the  last  two  weeks.  If  we  have  a 
frost  that  sends  the  thermometer  fi.ve  or  six  degrees  below  zero,  our 
peach  buds  are  all  killed.  The  peach  tree  is  particularly  sensitive 
to  a  change  of  temperature.  It  requires  a  winter  nap.  If  we  have 
a  frost  that  freezes  the  tree,  that  gives  it  its  winter  nap.  As  soon 
as  the  weather  moderates,  its  buds  berin  to  swell,  and  the  fruit  buds 
will  be  killed  unless  our  winter  should  prove  unusually  moderate. 

The  radiated  heat  develops  the  buds  in  a  certain  horizontal  line, 
and  the  buds  that  have  arrived  at  a  certain  sULje  of  maturity  perish 
on  a  line  as  level  as  the  surftce  of  a  lake.  The  reason  the  peach 
tree  does  better  on  the  point  of  a  hill  is  because  it  is  not  subjected 
to  this  radiation  of  heat.  The  same  philosophy  holds  good  where 
the  orchard  is  planted  on  the  east  side  of  a  bodyof  water.  The 
water  absorbs  the  heat  in  moderate  weather.  The  reason  whv 
fruit  is  not  so  apt  to  winter  kill  on  the  hill-top  as  in  the  valley,  is 
because  it  is  not  so  much  affected  by  radiated  heat.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  frosts  usually  appear  two  weeks  earlier  in  the  vw- 
leys  than  on  the  hill-tops.  This  is  the  case  when  the  atmosphere 
is  still,  but  when  there  is  wind  to  agit^-te  the  atmosphere,  there  is 
not  so  great  a  difference.  We  know  that  the  radiation  of  heat 
affects  the  foliage  of  the  valleys.  The  trees  in  the  valley  are  in 
full  leaf  long  beiore  those  on  the  hill-top.  The  foliation  commences 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  goes'  up  until  it  reaches  the  top. 
Were  it  not  for  the  radiated  heat,  the  mountain  tops  would  be  me 
first  to  show  foliation. 

Dr.  Long— With  regard  to  the  radiation  of  heat  affecting  the 
peach  tree,  1  will  not  consume  anytime.    "So  fiff  as  the  fact  Is  con- 
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eerned,  I  have  told  what  has  happened  in  mj  neighborhood,  and 
from  these  facts  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Our  orchards 
are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mssissippi,  and  we  are  influenced,  no 
doubt,  by  that  stream,  which  seldom  freezes  over  at  that  point  It 
froze  over  last  winter,  and  we  lost  much  of  our  fmitj  killed  by  the 
freeze  of  the  first  of  January. 

Mr.  Minier — I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  fix>m  St. 
Louis,  if  he,  or  any  one  else  to  his  knowledcje,  ever  tried  to  pre- 
serve the  peach  buds  in  the  condition  in  which  he  now  finds  them  t 
Zero  will  be  very  apt  to  destroy  those  buds.  Is  there  any  possi- 
bilitv  of  saving  the  fruit  of  those  trees !  I  will  say,  that  I  once 
accidently  put  corn  stalks  around  a  tree  on  whidi  the  buds  were  in 
^iLs  condition,  and  they  were  not  removed  until  in  April,  and  the 
tree  bore  peaches.  It  strikes  me  that  by  properly  covering  up  the 
buds,  we  might  keep  them. 

Mr.  Overman  stated  that  Judge  Bryant,  of  Fulton  county,  had 
saved  his  trees  and  fruit  by  drawing  the  tops  together  with  a  cord, 
and  protecting  with  corn  stalks. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Sandoval — I  reside  near  Sandoval,  and  have,  in 
connection  with  a  neighbor  of  mine,  between  eighty  and  ninety 
acres  of  peach  trees.  Last  spring  the  trees  appeared  to  be  injured 
very  much,  but  they  gradually  recovered,  and  by  heading,  I  thinky 
another  season  will  entirely  erase  the  efiect  of  me  injury.  In  my 
orchard  there  were  a  few  peaches.  They  were  not  protected.  The 
orchard  is  on  a  slight  indmation  north,  and  is  not  protected  by  any- 
thing. The  northwest  wind  has  a  fair  sweep  for  seven  or  eight 
miles.  These  facts  may  give  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
effects  of  protecting  orchards. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Iowa — I  live  upon  elevated  ground  near  the  Mis- 
sissippi— 1  should  think  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  above  the  river.  The  cold  weather  of  1856-6  did  not 
kill  my  peach  trees,  while  it  did  kill  a  ^at  many  of  those  in  the 
valley.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  been  m  the  habit,  tor  a  few  years, 
of  bending  down  some  lateral  branches,  and  laying  brush  UDon 
them,  and  has  succeeded  in  raising  peaches  from  these  branches 
when  no  other  peaches  were  grown  in  that  vicinity.  We  learn 
from  that,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a  radiation  or  warmth  in  the  soiL 
*  *  When  the  grape  vines  are  thrown  down  upon  the  ground, 
without  any  sort  of  protection,  they  are  less  liable  to  iniury  than 
when  tied  up  and  exposed  to  the  bleak  winds.  Often  m  winter, 
when  there  is  no  snow,  those  vines  and  limbs  which  lay  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground  do  not  kill,  while  those  high  up  do.  Yet 
those  of  mine  high  up  on  the  bleak  wind  of  the  hilfhave  not  kiUed. 
We  know  that  me  thermometer  falls  lower  in  tfa^  valleys  than  in 
the  high  places. 

I  was  m  hope  this  discussion  would  turn  a  little  more  upon  the 
^pple. 
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Mr.  Shepherd — ^I  have  said  that  man  was  never  blessed  with  any 
other  one  ffuit  bo  good  as  the  apple.  Our  people  are  planting  the 
apple,  the  grape  and  the  plum. 

Mr.  McWhorter — Which  do  you  consider  the  best  exposure  for 
an  orchard  ? 

Mr.  Foster — I  haf  dly  know.  The  trees  on  the  north  side  of  a 
hill  1  think  are  most  healthy.  But  the  fact  is  well  established  that 
they  bear  best  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Mr.  Long  moved  that  the  report  of  Dr.  Hull  on  orchard  sites  be 
received  and  filed  for  publication.     Carried. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

The  President  announced  that  Strawberries  was  the  next  regular 
subject. 

Mr.  Gtilusha — I  would  like  to  state  the  design  of  the  committee 
in  presenting  that  subject.  We  have  an  extensive  fruit  list  already 
recommended,  and  it  has  been  frequently  revised.  The  object  is 
not  to  recall  that  list,  but  we  wish  to  find  out,  if  possible,  a  few 
varieties  of  fruits  that  every  one  can  cultivate,  and  that  will  pay 
the  most  for  a  given  amount  of  labor.  As  it  is  often  expresseOy 
we  want  "a  list  of  fruit  for  the  million."  There  are  a  few  varie- 
ties of  strawberries,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  grapes^  that  the  masses 
can  cultivate  to  advantage.  There  are  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  strawberries,  each  one  having  some  peculiarities  which  others  do 
not  possess — ^while  there  are  but  few  that  combine  so  many  advan- 
tages as  to  pay  every  one  for  their  cultivation.  We  want  Iruit  that 
those  that  are  not  scientific  can  cultivate*. 

I  will  mention  only  one  variety,  and  rtiat  is  the  Wilson's  Albany. 
We  know  that  it  is  a  prolific  bearer,  a«^  that  its  cultivation  pays. 
It  may  not  possess  as  good  a  flavor  as  some  other  varieties,  but 
when  it  is  fully  ripe  it  is  a  delicious  frdit.  The  Wilson's  Albany 
we  know  has  a  perfect  blossom,  every  flower  producing  a  perfect 
beory.  I  move  that  the  Wilson's  Albany  be  placed  on  flie  list  for 
general  cultivation. 

Mr.  McWhorter — If  the  Wilson's  Albany  is  ripened  well  it  is  a 
^ood  fruit.  The  berry  is  richer  than  the  most  of  the  hardy  varie- 
ties. It  is  really  a  rich  and  excellent  berry,  and  it  is  much  more 
.easily  cultivated,  and  will  produce  more  than  any  other  variety  that 
I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  Bryant — ^More  berries  can  be  raised  from  the  Wilson's  Alba- 
ny than  from  any  other  strawberry.  I  don't  claim  that  it  is  equal 
in  flavor  to  the  very  best,  but  I  claim  that  it  has  more  good  quali- 
ties to  recommend  it  for  general  cultivation  than  any  other.  As 
has  been  said,  it  is  frequently  picked  too  soon.  The  Wilson's  Al- 
bany, when  thoroughlv  ripe,  is  nearly  black. 

Mr.  Marsh — ^I  rise  for  information.  I  want  to  know  if  any  indi- 
vidual has  ev^  raised  a  good  second  crop  from  the  Wilson's  Alba- 
ny? 
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Mr.  Edwards — I  have  raised  a  good  second  and  third  crop. 

Mr.  Galusha — ^There  is  no  difficulty  unless  they  are  too  close. 

Mr.  Marsh — I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  good  second  crop ; 
it  runs  to  vines. 

Mr.  Kelsey — Out  of  nearly  a  hundred  varieties,  the  Wilson's 
Albany  is  the  poorest  grower  I  have,  so  far  ds  vines  are  concerned. 
It  matures  less  vine  than  any  other  berry  I  know  of.  I  consider 
it  is  more  easily  managed  than  any  other.  As  to  the  quality  of 
the  berry,  I  consider  it  good  if  I  can  go  into  the  patch  and  pick  it 
myself.  But  I  seldom  find  good  ones  in  the  market,  because  boys 
And  girls,  who  know  nothing  about  it,  are  set  to  picking  them,  and 
they  suppose  when  the  berries  are  red  they  are  ripe. 

Mr.  Minkler — I  think  one  of  our  most  extensive  strawberry 
patches  is  at  Aurora,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Sims.  He  has  raised  the 
fourth  crop  of  the  Wilson's  Albany  on  the  same  ground.  He  is 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  gets  a  good  crop  every  year. 

Mr.  Minier — ^Are  thev  not  a  poor  berry  to  keep. 

Mr.  Minkler — I  vthinlp  they  keep  long  enough  to  market  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Minier — If  a  bushel  of  them  were  sent  to  my  house  they 
would  not  keep  two  hours ! 

Mr.  Wilson — A  neighbor  has  in  the  whereabouts  of  fifteen  acres 
that  have  been  in  successful  beariixg  for  three  years.  During  the 
last  season  he  told  me  that  he  had  Uie  best  crop^he  has  had  during 
the  time  they  have  been  bearing.  Of  all  the  strawberries,  his  de- 
cided preference  is  for  the  W  ilson's  Albany.  He  told  me  he 
thought  he  would  realize  from  his  last  crop  $8jOOO. 

Mr.  Coleman — In  regard  to  the  quality  of  Wilson's  Albany,  I 
think  it  is  better  for  general  cultivation  than  all  the  rest  of  tlioiii. 

Mr.  Huggins — I  don't  like  to  encourage  negligence  in  cultiva- 
ting, but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  my  experience  in  raising 
Wuson's  Albany  during  the  last  four  years,  i  have  a  patch  -of 
them — ^from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  This  is  the  fourth 
year,  and  they  bore  well.  1  neglected  the  cultivation  of  that 
ground.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  it  exicept  to  mow  the  weeds. 
The  profits  from  the  Wilson's  Albany,  on  that  piece  of  ground, 
during  the  last  season,  was  two  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Faster — I  have  seen  this  strawberry  upon  very  different 
soils.  My  neighbor  has  succeeded  on  hard  yellow  land  in  raising 
the  Wilson's  Albany.  He  mulches  them  in  the  fall  with  stcaw, 
and  keeps  off  many  of  the  runners. 

My  brother  in  l5hicago  has  a  piece  of  land  that  is  black  tnuok, 
where  there  was  a  wet  bog,  and  the  Wilson's  Albany  does  well 
there.  I  think  we  can  raise  the  Wilson's  Albany  on  any  kind  of 
soil. 

Dr.  Hull — ^I  notice  that  one  thing  has  been  kept  quiet,  and  that 

is,  the  largest  berries  are  usually  decayed — at  least  such  is  the  case 

.in  oiur  region.     [A  voice — Just  as  fence  boards  rot  because  they 
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are  pushed  down  into  the  ground.]  I  don't  know  whether  this  is 
general  or  not. 

Mr.  Galusha — If  the  gentleman  cultivates  with  straw,  I  think 
there  will  be  no  trouble. 

Mr. If  we  mulch  with  straw  we  get  seeds.     I  think  slough 

grass  is  better.  1  think  the  rotting  is  caused  by  the  bunches  laying 
upon  the  ground. 

Mr.  Edwards — It  may  not  be  convenient  to  get  slough  grass.  I 
make  use  ol  com  stalks  for  mulching  strawberries. 

Mr.  Williams — I  will  also  state  that  I  use  com  stalks,  and  con- 
sider them  as  good  as  any  mulching  I  have  found.  When  so 
mulched,  I  have  loimd  the  second  crop  better  than  the  first. 

Mr.  Durley — My  experience  is  that  they  only  last  about  three 
weeks. 

The  President — The  question  is  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Wilson's  Albany  for  general  or  universal  cultivation. 

Recommended,  witn  but  one  dissenting  voice. 

Mr.  Long,  of  Mt.  Carroll — I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  gentleman 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  Russeirs  Prolific  ? 

Mr.  Galusha — I  hope  no  man  will  answer  that  question,  as  we 
are  making  up  a  list  for  general  cultivation ;  and  there  is  no  use  in 
consuming  time  in  discussing  the  merits  of  strawberries  that  have 
not  b^en  well  known. 

Mr.  Overman — ^I  would  recommend  the  Hudson  for  family  use. 
[A  voice — There  are  two  or  three  varieties  called  the  Hudson ; 
which  do  you  mean?]  The  old  Hudson  that  has  been  so  long 
known  in  the  Cincinnati  market.     [A  voice — ^How  lar^e  do  they 

fet  ?]  They  are  not  quite  as  large  a  berrjr  as  the  Wilson's  Albany, 
ut  tney  are  much  more  mild  and  less  acid,  and  I  think  better  to 
eat  off  the  vine.  They  last  longer  than  the  Wilson's  Albany.  It 
ripens  a  little  earlier,  and  ripens  gradually. 

Mr.  Shepherd — Have  you  ever  had  any  worth  gathering  after 
the  first  picking?     Was  not  the  second  picking  very  small? 

Mr.  Overman — ^They  keep  up  their  size  better  than  any  other 
strawberry  that  I  know  of.    They  are  not  entirely  diminutive. 

Mr.  McWhorter — I  think  there  are  two  varieties  pretty  widely 
disseminated  as  the  Hudson.  I  was  on  Mr.  Overman's  ground 
when  the  berries  were  in  bearing,  and  I  believe  them  to .  be  the 
Willey,  of  Ohio.  It  is  a  firmer  berry  than  that  known  to  many  of 
you  as  the  Hudson.  I  think  you  are  not  all  talking  about  the  same 
berry. 

Dr.  Hull — ^We  have  had  the  Hudson,  of  Cincinnati,  growing  in 
our  vicinity.  We  have  also  had  the  Hudson,  of  New  York,  re- 
sembling a  great  deal  the  Cincinnati  variety.  We  have  discarded 
them  some  time  since.    Better  berries  have  taken  their  place. 

Mr.  Galusha— I  have  had  the  Hudson  from  difTerent  sources,  and 
cultivated  it  perhaps  for  ten  years  before  I  threw  it  away  entirely. 
For  the  last  four  or  five  years  I  have  not  had  it,  and  don't  expect 
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to  have  it  again.     It  is  a  pretty  good  berry,  but  it  does  not  bear 
well.    I  object  to  the  Hudson  going  on  this  list 

Mr.  Overman — It  will  not  bear  cultivation.  I  reconuuend  it  as 
a  berry  that  will  take  care  of  itself. 

The  President — The  question  is — Shall  the  Hudson  be  recom- 
mended for  general  cultivation?    Lost 

Mr.  Galusna — I  move  that  the  Iowa  be  added  to  the  list 

Dr.  Hull— I  would  be  in  favor  of  recommending  the  Iowa  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  so  early. 

Mr.  liiarsh — It  bears  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  Wilson^s 
Albany.  It  is  very  bright,  and  firm  enough  for  a  good  market 
berry.  It  is  four  or  five,  perhaps  six,  days  earlier  than  the  Wil- 
son's Albany. 

Mr.  Bryant — I  have  had  two  varieties  under  the  name  of  the 
Iowa.  One  a  staminate  plant,  used  for  fertilizing  pistillate  varie- 
ties— a  rampant  grower,  but  unproductive — sometimes,  thoogh 
rarely,  bearmg  a  moderate  crop.  The  other  of  less  vigorous 
growth,  but  productive. 

Mr.  Tice,  of  St.  Louis — I  have  had  some  experience  with  the 
Iowa.  It  has  done  better  with  me  than  any  other  variety.  I  have 
never  failed  to  have  it  ripen  by  the  10th  ot  May — it  has  sometimes 
ripened  even  as  early  as  the  2d  of  May.  I  have  had  it  under  cul- 
tivation for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Kelsey— 1  think  the  Iowa  is  the  best  early  strawberry  we 
can  place  on  the  list  for  general  cultivation.     It  is  a  most  rampant 

f rower.  People  can  plant  them,  and  then  let  them  alone,  and 
ave  plenty  of  berries.    They  will  bear  negligence. 

Mr.  Qalusha — ^We,  as  a  body,  ought  to  be  above  encouraging 
negligence. 

Mr.  Shepherd — I  confess  that  I  begin  to  feel  somewhat  terrified 
to  see  that  gentlemen  are  encouraging  so  much  negligence.  What 
we  want  to  encourage  is  good  culture. 

The  President — The  question  is — Shall  the  Iowa  be  recom- 
mended for  ffeneral  cultivation?    Carried. 

Adjourned  till  9  o'clock  to  morrow  morning. 


SECOND  DAY — MOBNINO  SESSION. 
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Mr.  Bryant — I  think  the  White  Dutch  ie  altogether  superior  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  berry.  It  is  quite  as  productive  as  the  White 
Grape.    I  would  prrf^r  having  that  added. 

Mr.  Baldwin — ^The  White  JOutch  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the 
White  Grape,  but  it  is  more  productive,  and  nearly  as  large. 

Mr.  Phoenix — I  have  never  known  anybody  who  had  tried  the 
White  Grape  who  was  not  delighted  with  it  in  all  respects.  As  to 
the  flavor,  it  is  possible  that  it  is  not  quite  as  sweet  as  the  White 
Dutch,  but  it  is  really  a  better  berry  and  a  heavier  bearer.  With 
me  it  has  done  much  better  than  the  White  Dutch. 

Mr.  Bryant — 1  believe  that  the  only  reason  why  the  White  Grape 
has  ever  done  better  than  the  White  Dutch  is  because  more  pains 
have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  White  Grape,  with  the  same  cul- 
tivation, will  do  no  better  than  the  White  Dutch ;  and  is  not  sq 
thrifty. 

Mr.  Phoenix — ^The  White  Grape  is  a  slower  grower  than  the 
Whitd  Dutch. 

Mr.  Shaw — I  shall  oppose  putting  any  white  currant  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  on  the  list.  The  red  currant  is  better,  except  for 
making  a  delicate  white  jelly. 

Mr.  Minier — I  am  in  favor  of  adding  the  White  Grape  currant 
to  the  list,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  give  up  having  some  white  curr 
rants  on  the  list.  It  may  be  that  the  white  currant  that  I  have 
<»lled  White  Grane  is  the  White  Dutch.  If  it  is  the  White  Dutch 
it  is  the  best  Dutchman  I  have  ever  met 

Mr.  Foster — I  would  inquire  which  is  the  most  profitable  to  marr 
ketf  We  prefer  the  white  currant  on  our  table.  In  the  small 
markets  the  people  don't  know  much  about  the  white  currants; 
but  in  the  moi«  extensive  markets,  they  may  know  more  about 
them. 

Mr.  Bryant — ^I  believe  it  was  not  expected  that  the  white  curraUit 
would  take  the  place  of  the  red.  But  if  the  people  want  a  white 
currant  for  jelly,  or  for  the  table  or  any  other  purpose,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  ufi  to  recommend  the  one  we  consider  oeet. 

Mr.  Phoenix — The  white  currant  is  more  mild,  and  requires  less 
sugar  than  the  red,  and  as  you  have  voted  down  the  White  Grape 
Currant,  I  think  the  White  Dutch  had  better  be  added. 

Mr.  Long — I  have  been  raising  the  White  Grape  currant,  to- 
gether with  other  varieties,  for  six  or  eight  years.  I  consider  it 
flie  best  addition  to  my  currant  orchard.  With  a  little  care  after 
you  get  the  brush  to  growing,  it  produces  the  most  enormously 
large  currants  I  ever  saw.  It  makes  a  beautiful  white  wine,  and  I 
prefer  it  lor  the  table.  It  is  certainly  a  currant  which  will  take 
with  every  ma,n  who  raises  it  right.  It  will  grow  with  the  Red 
Dutch.  The  White  Grape  is  certainlv  a  very  ereat  addition  to  the 
c^rrant  list.  All  those  m  my  neighborhood  have  decided  in  the 
same  way.  I  would  recommend  it  as  the  second  currant  on  tiie 
liat  for  general  cultivation.    By  cultivating  it  you  can  &t  it  up  and 
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make  it  very  large.    It  is  certainly  a  currant  that  no  man  will  part 
with  after  he  gets  to  raising  it. 

The  vote,  by  which  the  White  Grape  cnxrant  was  originally  lost 
was  reconsidered,  and  it  was  recommended  for  general  cnltivadoiu 

Mr.  Bryant^-I  move  that  the  Yictoria  currant  be  added — not 
that  it  ia  superior  in  any  respect  to  the  Bed  Dutch.  It  is  quite 
as  large,  and  it  has  the  advanta^  of  continuing  longer  than  any 
other  currant  that  I  know  of.  Tfiie  bushes  are  very  vigorous  and 
very  productive,  and  grow  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  any  other 
currant. 

Mr.  Phoenix— Don't  you  consider  them  a  very  slow  grower  ? 

Mr.  Bryant— I  do  not  consider  the  ^nuine  Victoria  a  slow 
grower  by  any  means.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower.  I  picked  ont 
what  I  believe,  from  the  descriptions  whi5i  I  saw,  the  ^nnine  kind. 
I  have  had  two  other  kinds^  which  some  call  the  Victoria,  which 
are  slow  growers  and  very  sour.  But  that  which  I  suppose  to  be 
the  genume  Victoria  is  late,  and  a  very  vigorous  grower.  The 
bushes  are  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  the  Ked  Dutch,  planted 
at  the  same  time.    It  is  quite  as  great  a  bearer  as  the  Red  I)utcL 

Mr.  Long — I  have  also  raised  that  currant,  and  mv  experience 
accords  with  Mr.  Bryant's.  It  is  a  good  grower,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  recommend  the  Victoria  but  its  being  late.  It  han^ 
upon  the  bushes  well.  It  is  a  venr  sour  currant.  I  have  had  it  m 
the  last  of  July.  I  can't  say  that  i  would  recommend  it  for  general 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Edwards — I  have  grown  the  Victoria  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  a  very  vigorous,  thrifly  bush.  With  me  it  bears  well,  and 
ripens  some  ten  days  later  than  the  Bed  Dutch.  It  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  lateness. 

Mr.  PhcBuix — ^If  it  is  a  fast  grower^  I  have  got  to  learn  what  I 
have  learned  over  again.  That  and  the  White  &rape  are  very  slow 
powers  with  me.  The  first  year  from  the  cutting,  if  you  can  get 
trom  two  to  five  inches  against  eight  to  twelve  with  theKed  Dutch, 
you  are  doing  well.  [A  voice — ^What  kind  of  bunches  does  it 
^ow  !]  The  Victoria  has  long  bunches,  and  of  a  very  liight,  beau- 
tiful color. 

Mr.  Edwards — I  spoke  of  the  Victoria  as  a  very  vigorous  ffrower. 
It  may  be  partly  owing  to  cultivation.  I  always  manure  highly. 
It  does  not  grow  so  rapidly  at  &8t,  but  when  it  gets  to  a  bearing 
age  it  grows  very  vigorously,  and  the  bushes  are  very  stout 

The  Presiding  Officer— The  question  is— Shall  the  Victoria  be 
added  to  the  list?    It  was  added. 
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tionaBTe  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  bushes  off  of 
the  ground.    The  American  Seedliug  grows  upright. 

Mr.  Galusha — I  have  been  growing  poth  varieties.  The  fruit  of 
the  Cluster  is  tough  and  very  acid.  We  never  make  any  use  of  it. 
It  is  more  acid  than  Honghton's,  and  when  it  gets  ripe  it  is  tough. 
We  have  never  made  any  use  of  them,  though  we  have  grown 
them  by  the  bushel. 

Mr.  Huffgins — My  experience  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
Mr.  Galusna's.  I  mid  that  my  customers  object  to  the  Houghton 
because  it  trails  on  the  ground.  My  wife  has  a  row  of  the  Upright 
Cluster  that  she  always  requests  me  to  save. 

Mr.  Kelsey — I  have  known  them  both  for  ten  years.  When  I 
first  commenced  cultivating  them  I  thought  I  preferred  the  Upright 
Cluster  or  American  Seeming.  Now  1  do  not  plant  the  Cluster 
for  fruit.  The  Houghton  is  iS'ger,  and  bears  equally  well.  I  hanre 
known  it  in  several  places  and  it  bears  well  wherever  I  have  seen 
it.  I  think  there  are  very  few  who  will  use  the  Cluster  if  they  cam 
get  the  Houghton. 

Mr.  Weir — I  have  them  growing  side  by  side,  and  find  that  the 
Houghton  mildews,  while  the  Cluster  does  not. 

Mr.  Fell — I  have  the  Cluster  growing  by  the  side  of  the  Hough- 
ton, and  the  Cluster  in  this  region  is  not  as  free  from  mfldew  as  tne 
Houghton.  The  liability  to  mildew  has  condemned  the  Cluster 
with  me. 

Mr.  Williams — ^With  me  the  Houghton  invariably  mildews- 
The  Cluster  is  very  productive,  and  never  mildews. 

Mr.  Weir — I  have  never  known  the  Cluster  to  mildew  on  sandy 
soil. 

Mr.  Bryant — I  have  the  Cluster  and  the  Houghton.  I  have 
never  known  the  Houghton  in  but  one  instance  to  mildew.  The 
bushes  are  generally  as  well  stocked  with  berries,  quite  as  well,  as 
the  Cluster.  The  Houghton  seedling  is  a  trailing  bush,  and  it  is 
often  allowed  to  remain  too  long  without  pruning,  but  with  proper 
attention  it  is  altogether  preferable  to  the  Cluster. 

Mr.  Shaw — The  gentleman  from  Macoupin  sjjoke  of  the  Cluster 
as  not  being  a  profitable  bearer,  and  not  paying  for  gathering. 
We  can  gather  tnem  in  our  county  lor  a  little  more  than  one  cent 
per  quart. 

Mr.  Edwards — I  will  take  one  moment  to  state  our  mode  of 
gathering  gooseberries.  We  began  with  the  tin  scoop,  but  we  have 
laid  that  aside.  We  now  take  a  pair  of  thick  buckskin  gloves  and 
grasp  the  bushes  firmly,  and  strip  off  the  berries  on  a  given  branch 
at  one  time.  [A  voice — What  do  you  do  with  the  leaves  ?]  Clean 
them  out  by  fanning. 

Mr.  Kelsey — I  want  to  know  if  the  Cluster  is  the  same  as  the 
ALmerican  Seedling  ?  [A  voice — The  Houghton  Seedling  has  been 
called  the  American  Seedling.]  I  think  me  true  American  Seed- 
ling is  the  Cluster.  [A  voice — ^The  Cluster  and  the  American 
Seedling  are  the  same.] 
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Mr.  Baldwin — I  believe  they  are  very  much  mixed  in  cultivating. 
The  habits  of  the  bushes  are  a  little  different.  One  grows  upright 
and  the  other  is  straggling.  One  hus  a  thinner  skinned  berry  than 
the  other.  The  tramng  one  has  a  thinner  skin.  I  think  they  are 
very  much  mixed  through  the  country. 

Mr.  Weir — ^There  are  three  distinct  varieties. 

Mr.  Edwards — ^Mine  are  the  kind  grown  so  extensively  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  President — ^The  question  is  on  the  reconmiendation  of  the 
Cluster  for  general  cultivation.     Carried. 

BA8PBSBBIE8. 

Mr.  Shaw — ^The  Doolittle  varietv  is  one  of  the  most  profitable. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Doolittle  Black  Cap.    Carried. 

Mr.  Overman — I  move  the  Purple  Cane.    Carried. 

Dr.  Long,  of  Alton — I  move  to  add  the  Ohio  Ever-bearing. 

Mr.  Overman — That  name  would  do  if  the  ever  had  an  n  before 
it.    It  never  bears  with  me. 

Dr.  Long — It  is  a  good  bearer  with  me. 

Mr.  Huggins — It  bears  well  with  me;  it  is  a  good  berry  and  very 
profitable. 

Mr.  Ratcliffe — It  is  the  bearer  in  my  section. 

Mr.  Phoenix — It  is  a  good  bearer  when  properly  cultivated. 

Mr.  Weir— I  can't  get  one  good  crop  from  it. 

Mr.  Huggins — My  experience  is  different  I  get  one  full  crop 
at  the  ufiuS  time  on  the  stocks  that  live  through  the  winter.  The 
new  stocks  form  green  fruit  in  the  course  of  a  month.  I  might 
say,  correctly,  the  new  stocks  bear  another  full  crop.  That  is  uni- 
versally the  case  with  me. 

Dr.  Hull — My  experience  coincides  with  Mr.  Huggins'.  The 
sprouts  come  up,  and  as  they  reach  maturity,  the  end  is  terminated 
with  fruit.    It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  high  cultivation. 

Mr.  Long — Mr. ,  who  has  had  an  extensive  and  profitable 

experience  with  raspberries,  told  mo,  about  a  week  ago,  that  he  was 
going  to  take  up  every  thing  except  the  Ohio  Ever-bearing.  He 
said  they  always  did  well,  and  that  ne  should  extend  his  plantation 
of  the  Ever-bearing,  They  are  a  rank  grower.  .  It  pays  to  culti- 
vate them  well. 

Mr.  McWhorter — I  wish  to  know  wh^her  to  secure  fruit  most 
successfiilly  the  stocks  should  be  cut  back.  Some  say  they  should 
be  cut  to  half  lengths,  or  even  lower. 

Dr.  Hull— Thev  should  be  cut  to  be  three  or  four  feet. 

Mr.  Durley — lliey  require  cultivation  with  me,  but  when  culti- 
vated they  produce  well.  I  have  a  number  of  raspberries  in  cultiva- 
tion; but  I  have  none  that  I  esteem  more  than  this  berry.  1  haye 
Doolittle's  Black  Cap  and  several  other  varieties,  but  I  have  none 
that  bears  better  &an  the  Ohio  Ever-bearing. 
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Mr.  Huggins — 1  would  like  to  inquire  if  good  cultivation  is  ab- 
Etolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Durley — it  is  necessaiy  that  all  raspberries  should  have  good 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Phoenix — It  will  fruit  one  crop  without  cultivation;  after 
that  it  needs  cultivation. 

Dr.  Schroeder — I  have  cultivated  the  Ohio  Ever-bearing  for  four 
or  five  years;  part  of  them  I  have  not  cultivated  much.  Some  of 
them  1  have  neglected  so  badly  that  I  suppose  good  cultivators 
would  say  they  were  not  cultivated  at  all.    They  have  borne  a 

food  crop  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  and  have  continued  to 
ear  a  ^ood  many  berries.     I  have  another  kind  of  ever-bearing 
raspberries  that  I  should  think  ouffht  to  be  termed  never  bearing. 

Mr.  Spalding — I  have  cultivated  the  Ohio  Ever-bearing  a  great 
deal ;  it  has  become  a  great  favorite  in  my  section.  It  bears  the 
whole  year — comparatively  speaking.  In  dry  weather  there  is  not 
much  of  a  crop.  But  when  well  cultivated  in  favorable  seasons,  it 
does  well.  Nobody  who  has  cultivated  it  will  condemn  it.  It  is 
strictly  an  ever-bearer. 

-  Dr.  Schroeder — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  how  the  fruit 
looks. 

Mr.  Spalding— It  is  nearly  the  color  of  the  common  blackberry. 

Mr.  Shaw—  They  have  been  cultivating  it  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  in  our  section,  but  when  we  go  into  the  market  we  find  none 
of  the  berries. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  raspberry  was  discontinued. 

BLACKBERRY. 

Mr.  Shaw — I  should  recommend  the  Dorchester. 

Mr.  Galusha — The  onlv  objection  that  has  ever  been  made  to  it 
is  that  it  has  not  proved  so  hardy  as  some  of  the  other  varieties. 
With  a  little  care  and  protection  it  will  do  well ;  but  it  has  to  be 
cared  for.  A  gentleman  near  Dixon  has  grown  it  very  successfully. 
I  saw  the  largest  crop  there  that  I  ever  saw.  One  little  plant  that 
I  had  produced  fruit  enough  to  coiiie  to  fifty  cents.  It  requires  but 
little  care. 

Dr.  Hull — The  Lawton  is  in  favor  with  all.  I  move  the  Lawton 
be  recommended  for  general  cultivation. 

Mr.  Hansen — *  *  The  manner  in  which  I  protect  blackberries 
is  with  corn  stalks.  I  have  no  diflficulty  in  getting  a  good  crop 
every  year.  [Question — Do  you  cut  thena  back?]  i  es,  J  cut  them 
back  about  the  first  of  August.  [Question — How  do  you  get  them 
down  to  cover  them?!  I  put  the  stalks  around  them  like  a  com 
shock— very  open.  They  require  but  little  protection.  [Question — 
How  many  years  have  you  been  cultivatiuff  them?]  Six  or  seven. 
[Question — llow  far  apart  do  you  put  the  huls  ?]  I  put  them  five  or 
six  feet  apart.  [Question — How  many  stocks  in  a  hill  ?]  I  put 
three  or  four  stocks  in  a  hill.     One  is  enough  to  start  on. 
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The  President — ^The  (juestion  is  npon  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hull  to 
recommend  the  Lawton^lackberry  for  general  cultivation. 
Carried. 

UULBERBT. 

Dr.  Schroedor — I  would  recommend  Downing's  Ever  BeariM 
Mulberry.  It  is  wonderfully  hardy.  It  is  the  only  mulberry  I 
cultivate. 

Mr.  Bryant — I  have  cultivated  our  wild  mulberry.  The  native 
mulberry  may  be  greatly  improved  by  cultivation.  I  found  when 
I  lived  near  Jacksonville,  a  variety  growing  in  the  woods  near 
that  place,  from  the  seed  of  which  i  raised  trees.  These  trees 
have  produced  fruit,  and  the  fruit  is  much  of  it  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length.  The  only  trouble  in  getting  a  crop  is  that  the  birds  are 
very  fond  of  the  fruit,  and  are  apt  to  take  it  as  fast  as  it  ripens, 
unless  raised  in  great  quantity.  As  a  market  fruit  I  don't  know 
that  we  had  better  recommend  it  for  general  cultivation.  These 
trees  of  the  native  mulberry  frequentlv  spring  up  in  my  nursery 
wherever  the  birds  scatter  the  seed.  The  young  plants  are  spring- 
ing up  in  large  quantity  wherever  they  are  safe  from  the  attack  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  fruit  is  esteemed  for  eating  in  its  native 
state,  and  likewise  for  cookery.  The  tree  bears  very  voung. 
There  are  some  trees  which  never  produce  fruit  They  will  beir 
when  they  are  about  three  years  old.  It  is  a  rapid  grower;  it  will 
get  up  to  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  seed  in  three  years. 

Dr.  Long — I  move  that  the  Red  Mulberry  of  the  forest  be  re- 
commended lor  cultivation. 

The  President — You  are  aware  that  there  are  two  varieties — ^the 
red  and  the  black.  The  black  is  more  sweet  and  comes  into  bear- 
ing earlier  than  the  red. 

Mr.  Bryant — I  would  say  that  the  Black  Mulberry  is  an  Euro- 
pean tree,  quite  distinct  from  the  native,  and  not  very  hardy. 

Mr.  Long — As  for  raising  the  Red  Mulberry  for  fruit,  1^  would 
just  as  soon  think  of  raising  the  elm,  except  you  want  to  bait  birds 
around.  They  will  Jeave  other  fruits  for  the  mulbeiry.  I  would 
not  raise  the  feed  Mulberry  for  the  profit  of  the  fruit,  but  if  you 
want  forest  protectors  take  the  mulberry.  You  will  not  get  a  bet- 
ter from  the  forests  of  Illinois.  It  grows  very  rapidly  in  good 
ground,  and  it  requires  good  ground.  When  it  is  grown  it  makes 
good  posts,  that  are  next  best  to  cedar.  You  may  turn  it  to  ahnoet 
any  account.  It  makes  excellent  firewood,  and  for  posts  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  valuable  trees  Illinois  produces. 

Mr.  Bryant — It  is  a  very  ornamental  shade  tree.  In  regard  to 
its  value  fur  posts,  I  suppose  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  Red  Cedar  in 
any  respect.  I  was  assured  some  years  since,  by  one  who  had  seen 
it,  that  near  an  old  church  in  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  there  was 
a  mulberry  post  which  had  stood  there  for  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Snedecker — Mv  neighbor  has  a  mulberry  taken  from  the 
forest.    He  undertook  to  put  out  mulberries  for  making  silk,  but 
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his  selections  from  the  forest  are  the  best  for  bearing.  There  are 
mulberry  trees  that  produce  from  ten  to  twenty  bushek  of  berries  to 
the  tree.  There  is  one  that  has  berries  on  from  June  to  September. 
He  tells  me  that  he  believes  there  is  nothing  he  can  raise  on  his  farm 
that  will  feed  as  many  hogs  as  those  mulberries.  This  particular 
kind  of  continual  bearers  is  a  large  black  mulberry.  It  is  valuable 
for  timber,  for  fruit,  and  valuable  for  feeding  hogs. 

Dr.  Hull — I  have  three  sorts,  including  the  one  under  discussion, 
and  would  be  very  thankful  to  the  advocates  of  the  mulberry  it 
they  would  cOme  and  take  them  away. 

The  vote  being  taken  on  recommendiug  the  Red  Mulberry  for 
general  cultivation,  (as  a  fruit  tree,)  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

GRAPES. 

After  some  sparring  as  to  how  best  to  proceed  with  the  discus- 
sion, on  motion,  the  Concord  was  taken  up  and  discussed  as  a  grape 
for  general  cultivation. 

Speakers  were  limited  to  two  minutes  each. 

Mr.  Redlield — The  Concord  is  overdone.  I  say  that  all  who  re- 
commend it  for  the  million  will  never  be  thanked  for  it  I  say  that 
you  are  risking  the  reputation  of  this  body  as  horticuJ^nrists  in  re- 
commending it  for  the  million. 

Dr.  Andrews — This  Society  has  recommended  that  ffrape  for 
two  or  three  years.  I  would  like  to  have  the  question  discussed. 
I  should  be  opposed  to  having  the  Society  recommend  tliis  grape 
as  a  first  quality  grape.  It  does  not  do  very  well  at  Rockford,  but 
it  is  good  in  its  place.  It  is  a  very  fine  growing  grape,  and  pro- 
duces with  very  httle  care,  and  matures  early,  which  is  an  object, 
as  the  ffrape  season  is  short.  It  produces  very  abundantly,  and  the 
grape  is  of  very  good  quality.  I  hope  the  Society  will  recom- 
mend it. 

Dr.  Schroeder — Grapes  that  do  well  in  one  place  may  not  do 
well  two  hundred  miles  north  or  south,  and  someiimes  they  will 
not  do  well  in  the  seme  vicinity  if  planted  on  different  soils.  Mr. 
Koch  I  consider  our  great  ^ape  king.  He  writes  me  that  the 
Concord  is  not  worth  a  snap  m  rope^  county.  I  have  got  letters 
from  other  persons  down  south,  that  it  is  not  ffood.  I  have  letters 
from  the  north  part  of  the  State  and  from  Micnigan,  and  it  is  good 
there.  We  should  talk  about  the  soil  for  the  Concord  and  the  best 
localities.  It  should  be  considered  whether  we  should  recommend 
it  for  all  the  districts,  or  only  for  certain  districts.  We  should  talk 
about  what  is  the  best  soil.  I  have  no  doubt,  as  our  honorable 
member  Dr.  Andrews  said,  that  the  Concord  is  not  the  grape  for 
Bockford,  but  that  it  is  ffood  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Weir — Out  of  a  nundred  varieties,  the  Concord  is  the  only 

5 rape  I  can  recommend  for  all  kinds  of  soil  in  my  neighborhood, 
"he  Concord  does  well  universally  in  my  vicinity.    I  have  never 
seen  a  rotten  grape  on  it  in  my  neighborhood  in  five  years. 
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Mr.  Smith,  of  DesMoines — ^I  think  it  is  a  good  grape,  and  hare 
great  demand  for  the  plant    I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  selL 

Mr.  Babach — In  my  vicinity  the  OonocHxi  seems  to  do  very  well. 
I  have  frnited  it  for  five  years,  together  with  qnite  a  number  o( 
others.  We  consider  it  one  of  our  b^  and  most  profitable  grapes. 
We  have  always  considered  it  eqoal  to  the  Isabella.  The  season 
varies  very  much,  and  sometimes  Isabella  and  Catawba  do  not 
mature,  but  the  Concord  ripens  every  year,  and  is  always  an  ex- 
cellent grape.  I  think  the  demand  for  it  is  greater  than  for  any 
other  variety  in  the  market  It  is  a  very  prolific  bearer,  and  does 
not  winter-kill  so  easily  as  most  other  varieties.  As  regards  the 
keeping  properly  of  the  fruit,  it  is  good.  We  have  had  it  in  use 
for  the  l^t  two  months,  and  I  cannot  see  but  the  taste  or  quality  is 
as  good  as  when  it  first  matured.  For  general  cultivation  1  should 
consider  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anv  other  grape.  I  certainly 
have  nothing  that  f  think  is  better.  Tte  majority  of  seasons  it  is 
better  than  the  Isabella.  Very  many  seasons  the  Isabella  does  not 
ripen. 

Mr.  Galusha — I  had  8#me  friends  visit  me  from  Rochester,  N.  T. 
We  set  a  large  dish  of  these  grapes  before  them,  and  they  were 
highly  pleaseS  with  them.  The  lady  asked  me  what  thev  were,  and 
remarked  that  they  were  very  fine.  I  told  her  I  would  like  her 
husband's  opinion  of  them.  After  eating  of  it  he  stud  he  preferred 
it  to  the  Isaoella.  I  do  not  myself  think  the  Concord  is  equal  ia 
flavor  to  the  Catawba,  or  some  of  the  other  varieties  of  grapes  when 
they  are  folly  matured. 

Mr.  Weir — ^I  dont  think  that  we,  as  horticulturists,  should  re- 
commend it  as  the  best  flavored  grape ;  but,  all  things  considered, 
it  is  the  best  grape  for  the  million.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  good  to  eat 
as  the  Catawba,  but  it  is  good.  It  is  easily  propagated,  and  is  the 
vine  for  the  million. 

The  President — The  question  is  upon  the  reconomendation  of  the 
Concord  for  general  cultivation.    Carried. 

Mr.  Waterman — I  recommend  to  take  up  the  Hertford  Prolific 
for  discussion. 

Dr.  Schroeder — It  is  an  early  table  grape  and  profitable,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  live  near  St.  Louis,  where  it  sells  very  readuv. 
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nnfortnnate,  and  had  some  bad  luck  with  it  at  first,  and  condemned 
it,  but  I  now  take  tliat  all  back.    I  say  let  us  have  the  Delaware. 

The  President — ^The  question  is  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Delaware  for  general  cultivation.     Carried. 

Mr.  Hammond — I  move  the  Diana  be  added  to  the  list  for  gen- 
eral cultivation. 

Mr.  Weir — I  could  not  vote  for  it  for  general  cultivation.  It  is 
the  only  grape  I  have  that  has  rotted  on  my  soil.  It  is  very  ten- 
der ;  it  kills  DOth  in  the  tops  and  roots.  It  might  do  for  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  State,  but  will  not  do  in  the  northern  part. 

Mjt.  Evans — ^In  Lower  Egypt  the  Diana  grape  seldom  matures. 

Mr.  McWhorter — ^It  seems  that  the  oWect  is  to  recommend  a  list 
for  general  and  extensive  cultivation,  if  we  proceed  in  this  way  I 
fear  we  shall  commit  some  blunder  that  we  shall  be  sorry  for,  I 
believe  it  is  the  conviction  of  nineteen-twentieths  that  the  Concord 
is  about  the  only  grape  that  should  be  recommended  for  general 
and  extensive  cultivation.  If  all  these  varieties  are  to  go  on  to  the 
list,  under  the  same  head,  for  general  cultivation,  I  fear  we  shall 
make  a  mistake  that  will  mislead  many. 

Mr.  Trask — Some  of  the  people  want  to  cultivate  some  few  vari- 
eties for  table  and  family  use,  and  we  want  you  to  recommend  to 
us  such  a  list  as  we  can  take  hold  of  with  a  hearty  good  will,  and 
cultivate  with  certainty  of  being  rewarded  for  our  labor  and  ex- 
pense. We  want  a  list  of  frmits  that  have  been  and  can  be  success- 
fully grown  by  the  masses. 

Mr.  Minier — The  great  want  is  a  list  of  fruit,  from  the  straw- 
berry up  to  the  apple,  that  the  people  can  cultivate.  We  want  a 
small  list  that  the  people  can  cultivate  with  security.  We  are  here 
to  benefit  the  peome,  and  not  to  grind  axes. 

Dr.  Andrews— In  northern  Illmois  the  Diana  is  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  it  would  be  diflScult  for  any  vote  of  this  Society  to  throw 
it  out.  It  ripens  early  and  its  season  is  long.  We  apprehend  that 
it  is  a  better  grape  than  any  other  we  have  to  keep  through  the 
winter.  We  can  get  it  from  the  vines  every  week  tnrough  the  au- 
tumnal months.  1  think  it  has  the  reputation  of  keeping  better 
than  any  other  grape  we  have.  The  qualities  I  speak  of  certainly 
recommend  it  [Question — ^What  kind  of  soil  do  you  grow  it  on  fj 
On  all  kinds  of  soil  that  we  have  in  the  north  part  of  the  State. 
[Question — Is  it  not  apt  to  rot?!  I  am  not  aware  that  the  rot 
affects  it  as  far  north  as  Rockford.  In  regard  to  its  being  tender,  I 
would  say  that  we  have  to  cover  all  our  grapes  there.  We  can 
keep  the  iHana  in  that  way.     We  onlv  give  it  a  slight  covering. 

Mr.  Hammond — ^The  feet  that  the  Diana  is  one  of  our  best  keep- 
ing grapes,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  would  recommend  it.  If 
we  pant  only  the  Concord,  the  grape  season  is  soon  over.  I  have 
kept  the  Diana  all  winter. 

Mr.  Douglass — I  know  of  two  places  in  northern  Illinois  where 
the  Diana  aoes  well.    One  is  on  the  blufb  of  the  lake  shore,  and 
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the  other  is  at  Roekford.  On  theprairies  it  kills.  It  is  more  teih 
der,  I  think,  than  the  Isabella.  We  Are  Woking  for  a  grape  for  the 
million,  and  I  think  the  million  would  not  think  much  of  the 
Diana — it  is  too  easy  to  winter-kill. 

Mr.  Galusha — That  remark  is  likely  to  mislead.  I  have  had  the 
Diana  grape  for  ten  years,  and  never  knew  it  to  winter-kill.  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  so  very  tender,  although  it  is  perhaps  in  the  same 
list  with  the  Isabella.  Although  it  possesses  many  excellent  quali- 
ties, I  dont  know  that  I  want  to  recommend  it  fijr  genera]  and  ex- 
tensive cultivation. 
^  Mr.  Curtis — It  does  well  in  the  east  of  the  State.  I  have  raised 
some  tifty  varieties  of  grapes,  and  I  think  the  Diana  is  the  best 
flavored  of  all.  It  is  as  hai-dy  as  the  Catawba.  It  ripens  well  and 
keeps  welL  I  think  we  should  recommend  it  for  general  ciiltiva- 
tion. 

The  President — ^The  question  is  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Haift- 
mond  to  add  the  Diana  to  the  list  of  grapes  for  general  cultivatioiL 
Lost. 

Dr.  Schroeder — I  move  to  add  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling  to  the 
list 

Mr.  President:  We  come  now  to  the  kingof  the  wine  grapes. 
The  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling,  or  Norton's  vir^nia,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  a  grape  that  will  grow  fieist  after  it  has  been  set  out 
for  three  years.  Though  it  is  not  a  slow  grower,  aft^r  it  gets  well 
to  growing,  it  takes  a  wliile  for  it  to  get  well  established.  It  is  as 
hardy  as  our  common  grapes.  I  think  it  is  nearly  as  hardy  as  the 
Concord.  I  know  that  it  makes  wine  superior  to  any  other  grape. 
It  is  worth  four  dollars  a  gallon  when  the  wine  of  other  grapes  is 
worth  two.  It  is  a  healthy  wine — ^it  has  some  medical  properties. 
The  wine  is  tiery  and  it  will  keep  well.  It  weighs  trom  ninety-six 
to  one  hundred  and  three.  When  the  people  understand  things 
right,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  persons  who  will  start  vine- 
yards. 

I  say,  friends,  let  us  recommend  such  grapes  as  will  be  profitable 
to  the  man  who  wants  to  make  a  business  out  of  grape  culture,  and 
which  are  also  profitable  to  the  million.  I  cannot  recommend 
enough  the  Norton's  Virginia.  It  is  a  good  grape  for  eating.  It 
is  ^ood  for  all  the  nurposes  for  which  we  want  the  grape.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  tne  birds  are  too  fond  of  it.  Whatever  fimit 
the  birds  will  take  is  always  good.  They  always  go  in  for  the  best 
But  while  it  is  so  good  for  other  purposes,  it  is  our  best  wine  grape, 
and  I  say  again,  let  us  recommend  good  wine  grapes — something 
tiiat  will  make  you  feel  good.  I  recommend  with  good  heart  No^ 
ton's  Virginia. 

Mr.  Weir — Dr.  Schrceder's  speaking  of  the  Norton's  Virginia  as 
being  a  good  grape  for  eating,  reminds  me  that  I  have  heard  of 
chil<&en  in  Germany  crying  for  pickles,  the  same  as  our  childrea 
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cry  for  candy.    That  same  taete  probably  accounts  hr  the  Doctor's 
opinion  that  the  ]fT()rton'6  Virginia  is  a  good  grape  to  eat. 

Mr.  Eiseimioyer — My  brother  and  myself  have  quite  a  variety 
of  grapes.  Much  of  the  ground  which  has  heretofore  been  occu- 
pied with  other  kinds  we  shall  use  hereafter  for  Norton's  Virginia. 
From  experience  we  esteem  it  as  highly  as  any  grape  vine.  We 
have  many  varieties  of  grapes  on  ditierent  soils,  but  none  as  profit- 
able as  the  Virginia  Seedling.  During  an  experience  of  four  years 
I  have  never  seen  any  mildew  or  rot.     It  produces  well.     It  is  a 

feneral  complaint  that  it  produces  feomewhat  le.-s  than  other  grapes, 
ut  it  is  considered  among  the  best  of  wine  grapes,  with  clean  rais- 
ing. It  makes  an  excellent  wine,  and  a  wme  that  always  com- 
mands a  high  price  in  the  market.  [Question — Do  you  make  wine 
without  sugar?]  Ye^s  sir:  but  it  must  be  the  pure  j nice.  If  you 
use  sugar  there  should  be  water  put  in  it. 

Mr.  Flagg — It  is  an  old  saying  that  "good  wine  needs  no  bush." 
I  should  say  that  is  the  case  with  wine  m^de  from  the  Norton's 
Virginia.  As  regards  the  Norton^s  Virginia,  I-  do  not  know  its 
quality  in  tlie  nortliem  and  central  parts  of  the  Stat«,  but  in  south- 
ern Illinois,  and  in  Missouri,  I  know  it  is  considered  the  grape  for 
wine.  It  i  ^  secfjnd  to  none  in  my  estimation,  where  I  have  Peen  it, 
for  a  wine  grape.  So  far  as  1  can  judge  of  wines,  it  makes  the  best 
wine  for  American  taste.  It  is  n<»t  so  acid  as  some  of  the  wines. 
It  is  a  very  excellent  wine  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  has  a  very 
healthy  vine,  and  the  strength  of  the  wine,  and  its  high  market 
value,  makes  up  for  what  it  lacks  in  productiveness.  AtJlcrmann, 
Mo.,  it  is  Considered  the  most  profitable  grape  they  raise,  not  even 
excepting  the  Concord.  That  is  all  the  testimony  I  have  to  bear 
to  it.  In  brief,  it  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  grapes.  For  a 
table  grape  I  don't  like  it  as  well  as  the  Catawba,  but  when  fully 
ripe  I  like  it  nearly  as  well  as  the  Clinton. 

Mr.  Eisenmeyer — In  regard  to  the  rii)ening,  it  is  a  grape  that 
can  hang  on  the  vines  the  longest  (»f  any. 

Dr.  Schroedor — Norton's  Virginia  comes  in  bloom  at  least  three 
weeks  later  than  the  Catawba. 

The  President — The  <iue8tion  is  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Norton's  Virginia  as  a  wine  grape  for  general  and  extensive  culti- 
vation.    Carried. 

Mr.  Flagg— 1  move  the  Clinton  be  recommended  for  general 
cultivation. 

Dr.  Schroeder — The  Clinton  is  a  red  wine  grape.  It  should  bear 
on  the  laterals.  It  has  a  very  delicate  vine.  I  would  not  recom- 
mend it  for  a  table  grape,  but  as  a  wine  grape  I  can  recommend  it 
heartily.  As  a  grower,  it  is  very  hardy,  and  stands  a  great  amount 
ot  negligence.  It  would  be  a  very  good  grape  for  an  American. 
Let  it  throw  out  laterals,  and  leave  only  from  three  to  six  eyes,  and 
it  will  do  better  than  any  other  way.  Thirteen  ]»ottnds  of  the 
grapes  make  a  gallon  of  wine. 
—65 
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Mr.  Weir— I  think  it  will  mark  tWenty-three  per  cent  higher 
than  any  other  ffrape. 

Mr.  Fla^g — f  would  like  to  make  one  remark  in  favor  of  the 
Clinton.  1  think  it  ie  one  of  the  hardiest  grapes  we  have.  It  is  a 
good  table  grape,  and  a  good  wine  grape. 

Mr.  Hnsinann — In  regard  to  the  hardiness  of  the  Clinton,  I 
would  say  that  of  many  varieties  we  had  exposed  last  winter,  it  is 
tlie  only  one  that  was  not  killed.  If  it  is  left  to  hang  late  on  the 
vines  it  is  a  good  |^pe. 

Mr.  Weir — It  is  the  best  grape  for  the  kitchen— for  pies,  jel- 
lies, etc 

Dr.  Andrews — It  is  the  only  grape  that  failed  in  Northern  Illi- 
nois this  season.  The  vines  did  not  kill,  but  the  fruit  buds  were 
all  killed.  It  entirely  failed  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties ;  but 
when  it  succeeds,  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  family  grapes. 

Mr.  Husmann — I  would  state  that  I  have  raised'  the  Clinton 
grape  for  twenty-five  years,  and  have  never  protected  it  until  last 
season,  I  threw  them  down.  I  have  never  protected  them  before. 
Some  five  or  six  years  ago  I  lost  a  crop  with  mildew.  [Question- 
Have  you  ever  kept  them  through  the  winter!]  1  have  put  them 
up  between  layers  of  cotton  and  kept  them  quite  a  while,  but  we 
have  used  them  up  before  the  winter  was  over.  [Question — Was 
the  flavor  better  after  they  were  kept  than  when  first  put  upt] 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Galusha — I  think  the  Clinton  is  more  widely  known  than 
any  other  one  variety,  except,  perhaps,  the  Catawba ;  and  I  donH 
know  that  I  should  except  that  i  have  grown  the  Clinton  longer 
than  any  other  variety.  I  do  not  esteem  it  of  good  quality  for  a 
table  grape.     I  have  never  tried  keeping  it 

Mr.  McWhorter — If  kept,  it  is  a  very  good  table  grape.  It  cer- 
tainly possesses  qualities  which  ought  to  influence  everybody  to 
plant  it  Everybody  can  get  wagon  loads  of  these  grapes  without 
much  cultivation.  A  single  vine  will  bear  wagon  loads  without 
pruning.  I  think  it  shoiud  be  placed  on  the  list  for  general  culti- 
vation. 

Mr.  Marsh — It  sells  for  so  low  a  price  that  it  hardly  ever  comee 
into  market. 

Mr.  Flagg — It  is  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  from  Alton,  that  it 
brings  a  very  remunerative  price.  It  nas  proved  very  hardy.  The 
Clinton  is  the  only  grape  that  produced  a  full  crop  this  season,  ia 
some  localities. 

Dr.  Andrews — It  has  been  suggested  that  a  wagon  load  of  gri^ 
could  be  raised  on  one  vine.  Raise  a  wagon  loaa  of  grapes  on  cue 
vine,  and  they  will  not  be  very  large  or  very  marketable.  The 
Clinton  can  be  raised,  by  proper  cultivation,  to  be  twice  as  large  » 
those  generally  found  in  the  market. 

The  Clinton  was  recommended  for  general  cultivation  as  a  wine 
grape. 
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OHEBRIBS. 


Mr.  Flagg  moved  the  Early  Richmond  be  recommended  for  gen- 
eral cultivation.    Carried. 

PEARS. 

The  White  Doyenne  and  Flemish  Beauty  were  recommended 
forgeneral  cultivation  without  discuBsion. 

The  Seckel  being  proposed,  was  very  briefly  discussed. 

Mr.  Spaulding— ^ne  Seckel  grows  larger  and  does  better  in  Illi- 
nois than  in  many  other  places.  I  believe  that  none  of  our  good 
gardeners  will  try  to  get  along  without  the  Seckel. 

Mr.  Douglas — I  tasted  them  East,  last  year,  and  also  in  Illinois, 
and  I  think  they  were  better  in  Illinois  than  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  La  Moille — I  have  some  half  dozen  trees  that 
have  borne  a  number  of  years,  and  it  seems  as  hardy  as  our  apple 
trees,     if  I  could  plant  but  one  pear,  1  would  plant  the  Seckel. 

Mr.  Snedecker  —In  Southern  Illinois  it  is  a  most  excellent  pear ; 
and  no  near  bears  better. 

Mr.  Galusha — I  bought  some  of  the  Seckel  pears,  and  took  them 
home;  and  they  were  not  considered  equal  to  the  White  Doyenne. 
They  are  not  of  first  rate  quality  everywhere. 

Mr.  Shepherd — 1  have  cultivated  them  quite  expensively — not 
extensively.  I  have  given  them  what  I  consider  the  best  cultiva- 
tion, and  have  had  them  from  the  size  of  an  acorn  to  the  size  of  a 
goose  ^g.  I  had  one  that  I  think  was  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  four  inches  in  length.  The  tree  is  as  hardy  as  any  other  pear 
tree  I  have  cultivated.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  irmt  when  pro- 
duced, I  have  raised  twenty  varieties  that  I  consider  superior  to 
the  perishable  quality  of  its  fruit  when  produced.  [Question — 
What  is  the  ooiU]  1  have  tried  them  on  every  thing,  from  a  rich 
soil  to  an  almost  drifting  sand.  [Question — Do  you  gather  them 
and  let  them  ripen  in  the  house?]  It  is  common  in  my  neighbor- 
hood. I  have  found  them  better  ripened  on  the  tree' than  m  the 
house.  I  have  had  as  good  fruit  ripened  on  the  tree  as  in  any 
other  way. 

The  question  being  taken  upon  adding  the  Seckel  pear  to  the  list, 
it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Louis  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Easter 
Buerre,  Bartlett  and  Belle  Lucrative  were  added  without  debate. 

QUINCES. 

The  Oran^  Quince  was,  without  debate,  recommended  for  gen- 
eral cultivation. 

PEARS  AGAIN. 

Dr.  Hull — I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Blood- 
good  was  lost,  and  to  add  it  to  the  list  of  pears.  I  have  one  of 
tnese  trees  that  is  about  twenty  years  old,  it  bears  well,  but  is  on 
goodioiL 
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Mr.  Bryant — I  have  fruited  it.  It  is  barely  a  tolerably  pood 
pear.  We  have  a  list  that  is  alrtady  sufficiently  extensive.  Why 
need  Me  go  on  reconnncnding  all  tliese  pears  when  we  have  so 
long  a  list,  when  we  have  already  recommended  more  than  it  is  an 
object  tor  any  man  to  cultivate. 

Motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  ilie  Bloodgood  lost. 

Osband^s  Summer  was  proposed  and  recommended  for  general 
cuhivatiou. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  La  Moille — I  have  got  only  about  a  hundred 
varieties  of  pears.  I  planted  the  most  of  them  twelve  or  foarteeii 
years  ago.  1  lost  most  of  the  varieties  some  eu^ht  years  ago. 
Since  then  I  have  fruited  a  number  of  kinds,  and  pears  are  gaining 
in  my  estimation.  A  few  years  ago  people  would  come  to  me  to 
buy  pear  trees  and  I  dissuaded  them  from  buying  them.  Of  late 
years  I  liave  had  men  come  to  me  and  Uame  me  for  the  advice  I 
gave  them.  If  my  life  is  spared  I  am  going  to  extend  my  pear 
orchard. 

Mr.  Dnrley—I  have  cultivated  pears  for  fifteen  years.  I  have 
raised  probably  thirty  ditl'erent  varieties  of  all  the  choii*.est  kinds  I 
could  obtain.  I  will  just  say  that  I  have  not  now  a  half  dozen 
varieties  living.  I  have  taken  great  pains  in  cultivating  them,  and 
have  done  all  I  know  how  to  do,  to  inake  the  raising  of  them  a 
success.  So  iar  as  our  locality  is  concerned  tlie  pear  does  not  sno- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Hnggins  moved  to  recommend  the  Glout  Morceau  for  gen- 
eral cultivation. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  La  Moille — The  list  of  pears  seems  large;  it  is; 
and  yet,  we  have  not  recommended  over  three  per  cent,  of  the 

fears  in  cultivation.      On  the  soil  that  Mr.  Durley  has  tried  them, 
would  not  recommend  any  man  to  cultivate  jicars.      But  on  day 
soil,  well  protected,  1  woidd  reconnnend  the  cultivation  of  the  pear. 
The  GK»ut  Morceau  wa^  added  to  the  list. 


SECOND  DAY — KVENING  SESSION. 

The  subject  of  apples  having  already  occupied  much  attention 
without  satisfactory  result,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  select  a  list  of  apples  for  general  cultivation,  comprising  summer, 
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THE   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

This  subject  was  placed  on  the  programme  for  this  evening. 
There  bein^c  but  little  ditference  of  opinion,  it  was  thought  best  to 
spend  but  little  time  over  it.  A  committee  for  the  purpose,  re- 
ported the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were  unani- 
mously passed: 

Whbkbas,  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  Agriculture  are  so  nearly  related  in  practice,  and  so 
mutually  dependent,  that  the  beat  interests  of  those  engaged  in  both  those  pursuits,  de- 
mand, so  far  OS  possible,  the  education  of  pupils  designed  for  these  associations  to  be 
conducted  in  association  with  each  other; 
And  whereas,  the  expression  of  opinion  by  erery  public  conTention  and  eyery  organised 
body  which  has  discussed  and  considered  this  subject  for  the  past  eighteen  years  in  this 
State,  has  been  uniformly  and  strongly  in  favor  of  preserving  un  intimate  association 
and  entire  unity  in  the  eduoational  training  of  the  pupils  referred  to,  in  the  most  delib- 
erate and  positive  manner;  therefore, 

Btiohed,  That  we  hereby  re-affirm  the  resolution  passed  by  the  conyention  held  at  De- 
catur during  the  late  State  Fair,  and  insist  that  to  divide  the  endowment  fund  granted  by 
Congress,  and  appropriate  it  to  two  or  more  Institutions,  which  shall  provide  out  in  part 
the  departments  ana  course  of  study  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
July  S,  186S,  will  be  not  only  a  palpable  perversion  of  that  grant,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  Its  clear  and  explicit  terms,  but  will  defeat  and  destroy  the  crowning  excellence  of  an 
Industrial  University  worthy  of  the  State  and  the  nation. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Clifford  read  the  following  paper  on  "Birds  Injurious 
and  Beneficial  to  the  Horticulturist"; 

Charges  are  brought  against  the  Butcher  Birds,  or  "  Shrikes." 
"We  have  three  species  in  our  State,  When  young,  they  are  said 
to  eat  small  fruits,  with  caterpillars,  etc.  But  the  worst  charge 
against  them  is  their  cruelty  to  the  warblers  and  our  best  canaries. 
If  you  han^  a  cage  outside  on  the  porch  or  side  of  the  house,  they 
are  sure  to  be  on  liand  to  pounce  upon  it,  and  they  succeed  nearly 
every  time  in  getting  souie  of  the  occujiants.  I  advocate  their  de- 
struction, because  of  their  killing  so  many  of  the  small  birds,  that 
are  our  friends. 

The  Blue  Jay,  Cifo/nwrvs  OnBtatxiSy  is  omniverous,  and  lives  in- 
discriminately on  all  kinds  of  insects  and  flesh.  It  is  ono  of  the 
noisiest  bii'ds — domineering  and  boisterous  in  its  manner  to  the 
other  birds.  It  is  always  making  a  tumult,  and  is  mean  and  skulk* 
ing  in  its  ways.  It  sucks  the  eggs  from  the  nests  ot  the  other 
birds.  They  committed  depredations  on  my  grapes,  and  I  think 
they  are  a  lover  of  blackberries.  They  are  foud  of  thieving  when 
t  ime,  and  like  the  Magpies,  take  to  hiding  away  bright  and  shining 
ai'ticles. 

The  Orchard  Oriole,  Icterus  Spurious^  may  be  regarded  by 
some  as  injurious,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  vast  quantities 
of  insects  and  larvte  it  devours,  I  think  that  the  help  it  renders  us 
in  this  way,  more  than  balances  and  makes  up  for  the  offences  it 
commits  on  the  small  fruits. 

The  Cat  Bird,  JUimius   Carolmenm^  appears  to  be  fond   of 

f  rapes,  blackberries,  and  some  say  strawberries.     I  think  he  takea 
lackberries  and  grapes  quite  frequently. 
The  Ampdk  Cedrorvm^  Cedar  Bird,  is  very  annoying  to  the 
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grower  of  fine  cherries.  They  sometimes  lay  waste  an  entire  crop 
of  them.  I  have  frequently  sliot  ten  or  twelve  at  a  shot  while  they 
were  engaged  on  a  cherry  tree.  They  are  moderately  fond  of 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  and,  I  think  I  have  caasrht  them  re- 
galing themselves  on  blackberries.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Winetka,  in- 
lorm^  me  that  they  peck  into  apples  to  get  the  seeds,  and  that  one 
year  they  did  him  great  damage. 

But  the  worst  bird,  and  the  one  that  does  the  most  harm  to  tbe 
Horticuhnrist,  is  the  Sphyrapicua  Varius^  commonly  known  to 
on  as  the  Sapsucker,  or  Yellow-billed  Woodpecker,  and  I  call 
im  a  bark-eater.  He  does  worse  than  eat  the  fruits ;  he  strikes  at 
the  vitality,  the  very  living  of  the  tree.  In  other  words,  he  cuts 
off  the  supplies  by  drawing  off  the  sap  and  eating  the  bark. 

Now,  I  would  not  have  you  confound  or  mistake  the  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  Puma  VtUosus,  or  the  Downy  Woodpecker,  licw 
ISibeacens^  with  this  one,  for  they  are  our  triends ;  they  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  fruit  grower,  as  they  eat  up  large  quantities  of  insects 
and  larvae. 

The  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  or  fiarkeater,  quite  frequently 
peels  off  the  bark  from  the  apple  and  the  Scotch  and  the  Austrian 
pines,  in  spots  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my  hand.  I  have  seen  him 
girdle  an  apple  tree,  and  a  healthy  one  at  that  He  makes  the  ap- 
ple, Scotch  and  Austrian  pine,  spruce,  pear,  silver  poplars,  cherry, 
maple,  basswood,  and  some  other  trees,  the  base  of  operations. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  my  learned  English  friend  and  logidan 
before  me — I  mean  the  would-be  champion  of  the  Sapsucker— so 
that  he  might  hear  the  fiEuH»  of  tlie  case,  and  be  ^'convinced." 

In  April,  1860,  in  an  article  in  the  Prairie  Fatmier^  I  cave  my 
ideas  and  examinations  on  the  subject.  A  little  later  1  made  a 
drawing  from  nature ;  it,  also,  appeared  in  the  Prairie  Farmer^ 
with  a  proper  description  attached,  so  that  it  might  not  be  mixed 
with  the  two  species  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Dr.  John  A.  Kennicott,  a  gentleman  well-known,  generally,  a 
man  whose  scientific  knowledge  and  veracity  none  can  doubt  for  a 
moment,  confirmed  my  statements  to  be  true,  by  writing  me  that 
he  had  had  them  shot  while  in  the  act  of  barking  trees,  and  dissect- 
ed them  while  warm,  and  that  he  fully  agreed  with  me  in  all  1  bad 
said.  I  dissected  twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  examined  their  stomacliB, 
both  by  the  naked  eye  and  under  the  microscope,  and  I  have  never 
as  yet  found  but  one  solitary  larva,  but  bark  and  sap  were  in  abun- 
dance.   Mr.  Peck,  of  Winetka,  said  it  was  verpr  injurious  to  him. 

In  1862,  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  of  Bacine,  Wisconsm,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  this  Society  at  Chicago,  in  which  he  fully  sustained 
the  bad  character  of  the  bird. 

The  anatomy  of  the  tongue  in  the  Pims  PiAeaoem  and  ViUowt 
is  entirely  different  from  the  Sphyrapioxis  Varins.  In  the  former 
species  it  protrudes  beyond  the  end  of  the  bill,  and  is  barbed.  It 
is  just  the  thing  for  spearing  worms  and  insects.    In  the  latter  spe- 
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cies  the  tongue  is  not  protruded  mudi  beyond  the  end  of  the  bill, 
and  is  much  more  blunt  and  rounded  than  in  either  of  the  former 
Bpecies, 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  that  inves- 
tigates the  subject  to  any  extent,  as  to  its  injurious  propensities. 

The  birds  that  I  would  encourage  are  the  Swallows,  Martins, 
Wrens,  the  Downy  and  Hairy  Woodpecker,  and  especially  the 
Nutliatchers.  The  latter  are  great  friends  of  ours,  always  industri- 
ous, and  searching  over  the  trees  and  posts  for  insects,  etc 

A  certain  Major,  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph,  says  he  could 
not  distinguish  the  Nuthatchers  from  the  WocS peckers.  He  must 
be  in  a  blissful  condition.  He  must  be  a  firm  believer  in  the  old 
saying  that  "where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'' 

CULTIVATION  OP   GRAPES. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weir,  this  subject  was  taken  up.  The  time 
was  principally  consumed  by  Dr.  Hull,  Dr.  Andrews  and  Dr. 
Schroeder,  who  illustrated  their  remarks  bv  diagrams  upon  the 
blackboard,  and  without  illustrations,  would  be  oi  little  use  to  re- 
port here.  Dr.  Hull,  afterwards,  furni  sired  his  method  of  prepar- 
ing his  ground  for  and  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  on  the  bluffs  of 
his  faim,  as  follows  : 

I  grow  my  grapes  exclusively  on  side  hill  land,  which  is  thrown 
into  terraces  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  wide.  I  commence  near  the 
top  of  the  hill.  First  mark  the  upper  side  with  a  spade  horizon- 
tally around  the  hill,  with  a  slight  depression  to  the  points  selected 
for  drainage ;  mark  a  parallel  line  as  low  down  the  nill  as  the  firet 
terrace  is  to  extend,  then  with  a  two-horse,  cast-steel,  side-hill 
plow,  plow  the  earth  down  hill  until  the  upper  hill  side  of  the  ter- 
race is  eighteen  inches  lowest.  The  perpendicular  side  of  the  ter- 
race should  be  kept  so  by  the  use  of  a  one  horse  plow  and  spade. 
Now  let  us  suppose  the  perpendicular  bank  at  the  upper  side  of  the 
terrace  to  be  six  feet  high.  With  a  spade  or  sharp  hoe,  commenc- 
ing back  from  the  summit  two  feet,  making  a  graded  slope  to  the 
base,  this  earth  will  raise  the  upper  side  ol  the  terrace  aoout  one 
foot,  with  top  soil,  still  leaving  the  down  hill  edge  about  six  inches 
highest,  this  will  incline  the  water  to  the  hill  side,  and  effectually 
prevent  washing.  Continue  terracing,  as  above  described,  until 
you  reach  the  base  of  the  hill. 

Two  men  and  a  team  will  thoroughly  prepare  an  acre  of  ground, 
as  described,  in  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

I  set  my  vines,  the  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  the  same  distance 
in  the  rows ;  to  each  vine  set  three  staKes — one  at  the  vine  and  one 
on  either  side,  two  feet  from  the  center  stake.  Thus,  each  vine  oc- 
cupies lour  feet  in  the  rows,  leaving  a  space  of  two  feet  between 
the  vines,  for  pruning,  the  circulation  of  air,  etc.  The  stakes  should 
be  six  feet  six  inches  high  ;  to  die  top  of  these  nail  a  continuous 
slat  or  bar.    To  the  center  stake  nail  the  ends  of  two  laths,  say 
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three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground ;  incline  these  upwards,  say 
three  decrees,  and  nail  to  the  outside  stakes.  On  these  slats  you 
are  to  train  two  branches,  one  on  each,  to  and  up  the  out<?ide 
stakes.  These  young  branches,  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  poles, 
may  extend  right  and  lett  on  the  continuous  bar  hrst  described. 
In  the  fall,  winter,  or  early  spring,  both  of  these  canes  are  to  be 
cut  back ;  one  for  fruit,  to  ten  eyes,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  vines ;  the  other  to  three  or  four  eyes.  To  the  cen- 
ter pole  was  attached  the  cane  that  bore  fmit ;  this  is  cut  clean 
away,  and  the  cane  with  ten  eyes  is  twisted  and  wound  spirally 
around  the  center  stake,  and  tied  firmly  to  it.  This  is  the  cane 
that  produces  the  fruit,  and  from  its  position  is  free  from  drip  or 
shade  from  other  parts  of  the  vine.  Ihe  spiral  binding  and  twist- 
ing will  cause  the  buds  to  break  evenly,  and  its  position  secures 
full  exposure  of  all  its  leaves.  The  cane  cut  to  three  or  four  eyes 
will  push  as  many  shoots  as  there  are  buds.  Select  the  two  strong- 
est ones  to  train  on  the  lower  slats  and  up  the  outside  stakes,  aa 
betbre  directed.  Both  the  pruning  and  training  will  be  tlie  same 
each  year.  On  your  fruit  cane  never  grow  two  leaves  where  only 
one  can  be  fully  exposed ;  remember  that  large  fruit  and  color  de- 
pend on  full  development  of  the  leaves,  and  that  competiuon  for 
sun  and  air  will  greatly  lessen  the  value  of  your  crop ;  hence  it  is 
that  we  recommend  three  stakes,  with  only  one  cane  to  each. 

Clinton,  and  other  sorts  which  make  small  bunches  of  fruit, 
should,  when  the  vine  is  capable  of  carrying  more  fruit  tlian  can  be 
supplied  by  the  true  fruit  buds,  have  its  laterals  cut  to  three  or 
more  buds ;  the  eyes  on  the  strong  laterals  may  thus  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  secure  a  full  crop.  In  describing  the  first  operation 
of  training,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  two  arms  of  the  vine 
diverge  riglit  and  left  from  the  main  stem,  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  ground,  and  when  desirable,  may  easily  be  laid  on 
the  ground,  and  secured  in  that  position  by  holding  them  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth  by  the  foot;  with  a  hoe  draw  a  Tittle  earth  on 
them  to  keep  them  down,  and  when  you  have  completed  the  row 
turn  a  furrow  of  earth  with  a  one  horse  plow  over  them.  In  this 
manner  they  will  winter  safely,  and  may  in  the  spring  be  raised 
by  thrusting  a  fork  under  them  and  lifting  them  up. 

> 

THIRD  DAY — ^MORNINO  SESSION. 

The  Society  met  at  9  o'clock.     Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Read. 

PRUNING   OF   THE    APl'LE   T  R  E  E— Br  M.  L.  Dotclaf. 
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tree  is  pruned  up  to  the  main  branches,  which  will  be  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches,  leaving  from  three  to  five,  according  to  the  habit 
of  the  tree.  The  next  year  the  tree  will  do  to  set  in  the  orchard, 
though  many  are  left  two  to  three  years  longer.  On  putting  in 
the  orchard,  the  branches  that  woula  crowd  each  other  are  to  be 
cut  out  to  prevent  this  evil,  and  the  last  year's  growtli  cut  back  to 
within  three  or  four  buds  of  the  old  wood.  This  will  make  the  top 
correspond  to  the  amount  of  roots,  if  the  tree  has  been  properly 
lifted.  No  further  pruning  will  be  required,  only  to  keep  down 
suckers  at  the  base,  cut  awey  water  sprouts,  and  an  occasional 
branch  that  may  rub  against  its  fellows.  The  small  twigs  and  fruit 
spurs,  that  are  so  often  cut  out  by  orchardists,  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. The  low  head  will  shade  the  trunk  and  prevent  the  borer 
making  a  lodgment,  as  this  insect  prefers  the  sunny  side  of  a  tree 
in  which  to  lay  its  eggs,  and  avoids  the  shade.  Fruit  trees  are 
damaged  more  by  excessive  pruning  than  the  want  of  it.  Pruning 
is  thus  reduced  to  a  very  simple  process.  Thinning  out  main 
branches,  when  the  tree  is  small,  will  save  the  cutting  away  of 
large  ones,  that  so  otten  produces  canker,  and  the  tree  becomes  en- 
feebled. 

GRAPBS. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt  was  called  upon,  and  responded  substantially  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen,  I  am  an  amateur.  I  took  some  notice  of  what  was 
said  last  night,  and  though  I  can  add  but  little  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, I  can  detail  to  you  a  little  of  the  experience  of  my  father 
and  brothers,  who  are  grape  growers  above  iNewburg,  on  the  Hud- 
son river.  Many  grape  growers  seem  to  lose  sight  of  one  particu- 
lar point ;  they  seem  to  think  that  any  variety  of  grape  may  be 
adapted  to  any  climate. 

The  Americans  love  sweet  wines,  and  should  cultivate  such 
grapes  as  produce  them.  The  grape  raising  localities  in  Germany 
are  confined  to  a  very  small  space  of  land ;  but  in  this  country, 
even  in  this  State,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  soil,  climate  and  con- 
ditions. We  take  grapes  that  can  be  successfully  raised  in  one 
locality,  and  without  regard  to  elevation  or  change  of  conditions, 
expect  the  same  result.  This  is  a  great  mistake  in  the  growing  of 
the  grape.  We  cannot  expect  the  same  quality  of  grape  to  grow 
from  the  same  variety  of  vines,  in  all  localities,  any  more  than  we 
can  expect  a  given  kind  of  apple  to  be  equally  good,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  locality  in  whicn  we  raise  them.  There  are  apples 
raised  in  the  East  that  are  very  superior  there,  but  are  nearly 
worthless  here.  We  have  tried  to  get  apples  suitable  to  every  ch- 
mate,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  and  now  we  try  to  set  those 
adapted  to  our  climate,  and  we  try  to  get  other  fruits  aoapted  to 
our  climate.     We  should  do  so  with  the  grape. 

We  have  had  quite  a  variety  of  experiences  detailed  here.  Dr. 
Andrews  said  that  he  had  succeeded  m  raising  certain  foreign  va- 
—66 
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rieties  of  grapes,  whicli  Lave  generally  been  a  failure  upon  our 
soil  and  in  our  climate.  Dr.  Schroeder  asserted  that  he  cultivate<l 
potatoes  and  other  things  between  his  vines.  If  you  will  give  yonr 
vines  proper  cultivation,  without  raising  anything  between  them, 
1  think  you  will  succeed  better  than  if  you  grow  strawberries,  or 
anything  else,  between  the  vines.  Yon  will  not,  I  am  confident, 
'gfet  the  same  fruit  you  would  if  you  cultivate  the  land  without  rais- 
ing these  things  between  the  vines. 

i  presume  there  are  a  fe^v  persons  present  who  are  trying  to 
make  vineyards.  The  great  point  is  to  set  your  vines  on  land  that 
has  been  properly  prepared.  I  think  that  trenching,  and  filliDg 
with  bones  and  compost,  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  the  land.  As 
to  the  vines,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  Delaware.  It  requires  rich 
soil  and  deep  culture.  We  should,  in  the  main,  cultivate  thoa* 
varieties  that  we  know  are  adapted  to  the  locality  in  which  we 
raise  them. 

Mr.  Husmann,  of  Hermann,  Mo.,  was  called  upon,  and  re- 
sponded in  substance  as  follows : 

I  indorse  everything  the  speaker  who  last  spoke  has  said.  I 
think  the  locality  has  much  to  do  with  good  results.  This  manner 
of  dictating  what  should  be  planted  all  over  the  country,  is,  to  me, 
simply  ignorance.  Everyone  who  has  cultivated  the  ffrape  long, 
has  nad  his  eyes  opened,  and  must  be  satisfied  of  the  tact  that  the 
grape  which  you  can  raise  in  southern  localities  with  complete  suc- 
cess, is  an  entire  failure  in  the  JN'orth.  How  men  claiming  to  have 
experience,  can  dictate  that  certain  kinds  of  grapes  should  be 
planted  in  all  climates,  I  cannot  understand.  My  experience  thus 
lar  has  been,  that  the  grape  is  more  particular  in  regard  to  climate 
than  any  other  fruit  we  have.  In  our  part  of  the  country,  some 
grapes  do  well  that  are  a  failure  half  a  mile  from  where  they  are 
grown.  Soil  and  climate  must  be  carefully  studied  in  raising 
grapes.  I  have  tried,  without  success,  certain  varieties  which  seem 
to  succeed  almost  everywhere  else. 

In  regard  to  pruning  and  training,  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said ;  but  there  is  another  subject  upon  which  a  few  words  might 
not  be  amiss — that  is  dut  of  door  liropaeation.    We  have  hundreds 
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that  the  wood  should  tiot  be  left  to  the  drying  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.  I  never  leave  my  wood  out  more  than  two  days. 
Tie  the  cuttings  in  bundles — from  one  to  two  hundred.  Make  a 
trench  about  a  foot  deeper  than  the  cuttings  are  long,  and  cover 
them  up  two  or  three  inches  deep.  In  the  spring,  as  early  as  I  can 
work  the  ground,  I  take  my  cuttings  out,  and  cut  them  close  below 
the  lowest  eye,  with  a  sloping  cut.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it 
material  whether  the  cut  is  sloping  or  not. 

[Question — How  do  you  prepare  your  ground  for  setting  out 
cuttings  ?]  I  have  been  preparing  my  ground  by  subsoil  pk>wiug 
it  to  the  depth  of  about  eighteen  mches,  and  after  I  have  my  bed 
ready,  take  my  spade  and  open  it  and  put  in  the  cutting  so  that 
the  uppermost  bud  is  about  even  with  the  top  of  the  ground. 

[Question — What  kind  of  soil  do  you  like  ?]  I  usually  prefer 
very  loose  friable  soil;  and  ill  can  get  it,  the  second  year  from 
cultivation.     The  soil  we  have  is  a  clayey  loam. 

In  the  way  I  speak  of,  I  have  grown  Norton's  Virginia,  which 
is  the  hardiest  and  most  intractable  of  all  the  vines,  I  believe,  to 
propagate. 

[Question — Do  you  mulch  ?]  I  mulch  some,  and  some  I  do  not 
mulch.     I  save  a  larger  percentage  of  those  I  mulch. 

[Question — What  do  you  mulch  with  ?]  I  have  used  straw  and 
forest  leaves.  I  think  wheat  straw  is  the  best  mulch  for  that  pus- 
pose.  I  think  that  by  using  straw  as  a  mulch  during  the  summer, 
and  covering  the  ground  about  an  inch,  I  can  make  from»  twenty- 
live  to  forty  per  cent,  of  Norton's  Virginia  grow. 

[Question — Have  you  full  faith  in  the  method  you  have  de- 
scribed ?]  I  have  enough  faith  in  the  method  to  put  down  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  this  season.  I  think  I  shall,  perhaps,  get 
enough  to  supply  the  demand  in  my  section. 

[Question-=--You  said,  I  believe,  that  you  did  not  mulch  all,  did 
you  not?]  I  do  not  mulch  the  majority,  but  I  would  recommend 
the  mulching,  if  a  man  does  not  put  down  more  than  he  can  mulch 
conveniently.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  assistance  in  keeping  the 
ground  moist. 

Mr.  Weir — Do  you  consider  cutting  the  lower  end  of  tlie  scion 
in  the  spring,  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Husmann — ^J  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Weir — I  have  often  fouir^d  thena  granulated  and  ready  to 
root  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Husmann — J  sometrmee    \et  them  go  when  I  find  them  in 
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A  voice — How  much  do  you  leave  below  tbe  eye  ? 

Mr.  Husmann — 1  cut  them  immediately  below  the  eye ;  I  dent 
leave  quite  half  an  inch. 

A  voice — What  proportion  of  cuttings  usually  grow,  when 
treated  as  you  have  described  ? 

Mr.  Husmann — I  usually  get  from  seventy-live  to  ninety  per 
cent. ;  but  that  varies  with  the  kind  of  grapes.  Of  the  Delaware, 
I  get  about  twenty  per  cent,  to  grow  without  mulching.  I  think  I 
can  get  from  tifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  by  mulching. 

A  voice — Dont  you  tliink  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Husmann — There  is,  without  doubt.  The  soil  I  have  found 
them  to  succeed  in  best,  was  a  rich  soil,  which  we  could  call  a  good 
garden  soil.     My  soil  is  a  loam,  with  clay  underneath. 

A  voice — What  kind  of  a  situation  do  you  like  ? 

Mr.  Husmann — I  prefer  hill  land ;  but  I  think  level  land  will  do 
about  as  well. 

A  voice— Do  you  underdrain  ? 

Mr.  Husmann — I  do  not  need  to  drain.  My  ground  drains  it- 
self; it  might  be  necessary  in  many  locations. 

A  voice— Will  mulching  do  as  a  permanent  method  of  cultiva- 
ting the  grape? 

Mr.  Husmann — I  have  never  tried  it.  We  think  the  best  raulch- 
ang  is  to  keep  the  ground  well  stirred;  slovenly  culture  will  not  do 
so  well  as  good  care. 

A  voice — ^How  deep  do  you  stir  the  ground  in  summer  culture! 

Mr.  Husmann — Tlie  first  time  about  six  inches,  the  following 
times  as  shallow  i»  I  can. 

APPLES. 

Mr.  Minier,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  furnish  a  list  of 
apples  to  be  recomn>ended  for  general  and  extensive  cultivation, 
made  the  following  report;  which  was  adopted  * 

F<yr  SwmfMr—^w\j  Harreit,  Aed  June,  Sweet  June,  Earlj  Pennock. 
//i^<TW7i— Maiden's  Blush 
/<iZ^Rambo,  Snow.  Fall  Swsar  of  Uie  West. 

(f^»/2^-^Jonatlian,  TelUv  fiellflower,  Tallman  Sweet,  Rawles'  Janet,  Willow  Twif, 
Winesap. 

EVERGREENS. 
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Resolved^  That  with  a  firm  conviction  that  such  belts  or  screens  will,  when  well  ^rown, 
compensate  the  farmers  and  the  State  at  large  for  all  cost  and  expenses  of  planting  and 
cultivation  by  returning  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum  of  such  cost  in  the  protection 
they  will  ofifurd  to  crops  of  ^rain  and  fruit,  we  recommend  to  the  Board  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  the  ofiermg  of  liberal  premiums  therefor. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

0.  B.  GALUSHA, 
A.  WILLIAMS, 
ARTHUR  BRYANT,  Se  . 

Commiltee. 

Mr.  Minier — I  wish  to  have  one  of  those  trees  stricken  from  the 
list — the  hemlock.  It  is  too  easily  killed.  When  it  lives  it  is  a 
favorite  with  me,  and  is  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  foot  for  every 
foot  it  grows.  The  hemlock  is  a  slow  grower,  is  expensive  and  un- 
certain. 

Mr.  Kelly — I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  hemlock.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  stricken  from  the  list.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  evergreens  we  cultivate,  whether  native  or  foreign. 
I  have  grown  them,  I  think,  by  the  hundred  thousand.  I  have 
sold  them  for  fifteen  dollars  per  thousand,  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
high,  and  made  money  on  them.  It  is  not  necessarily  expensive. 
I  tliink  there  is  no  trouble  in  making  the  hemlock  cheap  if  properly 
cared  for.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  winter  well  if  we 
get  the  right  kind  of  trees.  It  is  better  to  get  trees  that  have  been 
recently  transplanted.  I  would  prefer  trees  that  have  been  trans- 
planted but  a  year.  Within  three  or  four  years  you  can  get  a 
hedge  three  or  four  feet  high. 

Mr.  Qalusha — All  evergreens  grow  slowly.  Six  inches  the  first 
two  years  is  a  good  growth.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  tree.  Of  the  last  lot  I  put  out,  I  did  not  lose  one 
single  tree  in  a  row  of  perhaps  three  hundred.  After  they  get 
started,  they  will  grow  from  one  to  two  feet  per  year. 

Mr.  Bubach — With  nie  the  hemlock  is  doing  well.  I  have  had 
but  few  fail.  I  think  the  rows  are  about  as  full  as  any  other  ever- 
green. I  have  grown  it,  I  think,  about  as  well  as  the  Balsam  Fir, 
and  other  evergreens. 

Mr.  Shaw — it  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  evergreens,  but  very 
liard  to  get  up.  The  difficulty  with  which  it  is  transplanted  will 
prevent  its  extensive  culture. 

Dr.  Hull — I  planted  some  about  eighteen  years  ago,  and  they  are 
now  about  twelve  teet  high. 

The  hemlock  was  retained,  and  the  report  and  resolutions 
adopted. 

GRAPES. 

Mr.  Weir  moved  that  the  Society  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
the  gi*ape,  and  that  the  Creveling  be  taken  up.     Carried. 

Mr.  Weir — I  liave  not  fruited  it.  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
some  one  who  has.  I  have  seen  it  growing.  It  is  early.  I  think 
it  is  the  best  black  grape  I  ever  tasted.  If  any  gentleman  has 
fruited  it  in  Illinois,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  him. 
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Mr.  Kelscy — It  is  an  early  grape;  as  early  as  the  Hartford  Pro- 
lific. I  saw  it  at  Hart  lord.  The  bunch  is  rather  loose.  It  is  a 
very  good  grape  for  family  use. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — The  American  people  are  a  very  fast  people. 
They  always  have  an  object,  and  as  soon  as  they  obtain  it  tney 
trample  it  under  foot.  The  people  now  have  grape  on  the  brain  ; 
[laughter]  the  grape  will,  pr(»babty,  have  a  fine  bhort  run,  and  then 
share  the  common  fate  of  the  other  objects  of  our  pursuit.  Our 
last  season  was  very  favorable  to  the  growing  of  the  Catawba.  I 
think  we  had  better  discuss  something  we  know  something  about. 

Mr.  Daniels — I  have  seen  the  Creveling  fruite  1  where  it  has 
been  sheltered.  The  n^sults  have  been  various.  When  you  get  a 
betfer  thing  than  the  Cataw^ba  you  will  have  to  go  a  great  ways. 

Mr.  Weir — I  was  at  the  Lnited  States  Pomological  Society, 
meeting  at  Rochester,  and  the  Creveling  was  thought  much  of  as  a 
family  jxrape      It  is  certainly  the  best  black  grape  I  ever  ate. 

Dr.  Hull — I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  tasting  the  grape.  It 
is  a  very  good  tasting  grape.  It  resembles,  somewhat,  the  Catawba, 
though  somewhat  darker.  I  thought  very  well  of  it  It  was  pro- 
duced from  a  vine  two  years  old.  I  was  quite  well  pleased  with  it. 
But,  as  my  friend  Muitleldt  remarked,  if  wo  are  going  to  discuss 
the  grape,  we  had  better  di^icuss  thoi^e  w^e  know"  something  about, 
and  not  discuss  these  new  things  to  the  exclusion  of  those  we  know 
something  of     I  should  prefer  to  pass  to  some  other  subject. 

Mr.  Harmon — I  have  ripened  it  and  had  a  very  fine  variety.  It 
has  fine  bunches. 

Mr.  Weir—  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  considered  one  of  their  best 
growers. 

Mr.  llusmann — I  have  seen  large  numbers  of  it.  My  experi- 
ence is,  that  it  is  a  slow  grower.  I'lic  fruit  I  have  found  to  be  of  a 
somewluit  better  quality  than  the  Hartford  Prolific.  It  has  rather 
looser  bunches,  i  think  it  would  not  make  very  large  or  compact 
bunches.     It  might  do  well  for  family  use. 

Mr.  Parsons  moved  that  the  Creveling  be  recommended  for  fur- 
ther trial.     Carried. 

The  Ilerbemont  was  proposed  for  discus5i(»n. 

Mr.  llusmann — It  is  gocni,  and  grows  well  on  the  right  soil,  in 
the  right  location.  It  should  have  a  high  and  dry  location  and  be 
well  drained,  and  with  plenty  of  exposiu-e  to  the  sun  and  air;  with 
these  conditions,  you  can't  grow  a  finer  grape.  If  you  bring  the 
Delaware  into  competition,  it  will  be  considered  better  than  the 
Delaware.  It  makes  good  wine,  and  is  an  enormous  producer. 
But  there  is  one  difficulty  with  it,  it  requires  a  great  amount  of 
care,  and  our  people  are  not  apt  to  take  sufficient  pains  with  it.  It 
requires  a  slignt  covering.      In  consequence  of  neglecting  to  take 

E roper  care  of  it,  it  often  fails  to  proauce  fruit.     1  can  call  upon 
alf  a  dozen  gentlemen  here,  I  suppose,  who  saw  the  grapes  I 
raised  last  fall ;  and  if  they  ever  saw  anything  nicer  I  should  like 
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to  have  them  state  it  I  made  some  wiue  from  it,  and  should  have 
Lad  some  of  it  here  for  you  to  try,  but  the  rebel  general  Marmaduke, 
in  his  late  raid  in  Missouri,  destroyed  it.  I  have  known  it  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  think  it  is  not  so  particular  in  soil  and  location  as 
the  Catawba,  We  think  very  highly  of  it;  the  bunches  are  large 
and  compact,  and  often  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half  each. 

Mr.  Eisenmeyer — Four  years  ago  I  fixed  my  ideas,  particularly, 
on  the  Virginia  Seedling,  on  the  Ooneord  and  the  Ilerbemont.  In 
planting  out,  I  chose  a  thousand  of  the  Virginia  Seedling,  three 
hundred  of  the  Concord,  and  three  hundrea  of  the  Ilerbemont, 
Four  years  ago  I  considered  it  equal  to  the  Concord ;  but  the 
trouble  is,  that  it  requires  so  much  care.  It  wants  to  be  laid  down 
and  protected  in  winter,  which  is  an  objection.  But  where  one 
raises  only  a  few,  it  is  but  little  work  to  take  care  of  them.  Our 
vines  are  planted  about  five  feet  apart ;  we  then  bend  them  down, 
and  throw  two  or  three  hoes  full  of  dirt  on  them — enough  to  hold 
them  down — and  then  plow  them  under.  They  are  easily  taken 
up  in  the  spring.  The  work  you  do  in  the  soil  is  a  benefit  to  them, 
besides  protecting  them  from  the  winter  frosts.  Some  may  ask 
^'IIow  do  you  get  them  up  in  spring  ?"  We  go  along  with  some- 
thing and  lift  them  up ;  It  is  better  to  go  along  with  a  fork,  or 
hook,  und  lift  them  out  of  the  dirt. 

I  think  the  Ilerbemont  is  better  adapted  for  Southern  Illinois, 
tlian  for  you  folks  up  here,  and  North  of  here.  I  think  you  ha^a 
too  much  winter  for  them  up  this  way.  You  may,  however,  suc- 
oeed  in  raising  them  by  covering  them ;  but  I  think  your  season  is 
most  too  short.  It  is  a  little  late  in  ripening.  I  think  it  is  among 
the  latest  ripeners — probably  it  ripens  the  latest  of  any.  I  recomr 
mend  it,  highly,  for  Southern  soil,  where  the  seasons  are  long 
enough  to  mature  it. 

[Question.  Hjwe  you  tried  the  mode  of  protecting  it,  which  you 
have  described,  long  enough  to  be  satisfied  of  ita  utility  ?] 

I  have. 

[Question.    Don't  the  frost  in^re  the  roots  ?] 

Tlie  roots  are  well  covered. 

'[Question.    Is  there  not  danger  of  injuring  the  roots  in  plowing  ?] 

There  is  no  danger  of  plownig  close  enough  to  injure  the  roots. 
We  think  it  a  very  excellent  way  of  taking  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Weir — I  think  the  Herbemont  is  one  of  the  grapes  that  will 
do  well  in  -some  localities,  and  on  some  soils.  The  Herbemont,  in 
bearing,  I  consider  one  of  the  grandest  sights  1  ever  saw.  The 
bunches  are  magnificent  in  appearance.  I  think  it  can  be  growB 
anywhere  the  Catawba  can.  I  think  those  who  have  succeeded 
with  the  Catawba  would  do  well  to  plant  the  Ilerbemont.  It  has 
a  very  beautiful  foliage. 

Mr.  Eisenmeyer— I  think  it  has  the  finest  foliage  of  any  of  tlie 
grapes. 

lh£  Herbemont  was  recommended  for  further  triaL 
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COHMITTEE   ON    WINES. 

Dr.  Hull  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine 
wines,  to  consist  of  five.  The  motionprevailed,  and  the  following 
named  gentlemen  were  appointed  :  Hull,  of  Alton ;  Andrews,  of 
Rockford ;  Husmann,  of  Hermann,  Missouri ;  Fell,  of  Bloomington ; 
Foster,  ot  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

COMMITTBE   ON   FXUITS. 

Mr.  Flagg  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  fruits  on  exhibition ;  and,  also,  to  examine  vines  and 
cuttings.     Carried. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed:  Evans,  of  Sonth 
Pass ;  Mann,  of  Bloomington ;  Hansen,  of  Franklin  Grove. 

Mr.  Pearson  moved  that  A.  JR.  Whitney  be  added  to  the  com- 
mittee on  wines.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  Society  took  a  recess  of  half  an 
bour. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION^ 

Mr.  Flagg  stated  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  be  brought 
in  a  lot  of  tables,  and  read  a  resolution  from  the  Americao  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  requesting  State  Societies  to  make  out  tables  in  the 
same  form. 

He  moved  that  a  conmiittee  of  three  be  appointed  fipom  eaeh  dis- 
trict in  the  State,  and  that  they  be  directed  to  report  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  following  named 
gentlemen  were  appointed : 

Southern  DiatAcin-Ve^r^L&r  Earl,  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  B.  G.  Root. 

Central  District — C.  E.  Overman,  Lloyd  Shaw,  Jonathan  Hug- 
gins. 

JSiorthem  Diatrict—Axihxir  Bryant,  Dr.  Andrews,  A,  R.  Whitney. 

DECIDUOUS   TREES. 

Mr.  MiniOT,  from  the  committee  on  deciduous  trees,  niade  the 
following  report,  which  was  received  and  adopted : 

The  oommittee  sppointed  to  report  on  deciduoofl  trees,  report : 

That  ftmoDg  the  mos^  useful  and  ftvailable  trees  for  clumps  and  belts,  we  ikid  to  be  those 
most  easily  propagated  from  seeds  and  ootiinffs. 

Amonf  the  first,  mosft  valuable  i»  the  black  vralnut.  Next,  we  wo«td  b«t  the  white 
walnut,  or  butternut.  Third;  the  wild  oherr/ — with  some  diffiidence.  Fovrth,  the  white 
manle— or  HilTAr.Inafed   m&nlA.     Th#n  tvmt  hA  ttAAtkA  IKa  r^i  Alhrw  ivhitn  jiiufc.  hlna  mmI 
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ELECTION   OF   OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Minier  moved  that  the  society  proceed  to  the  election  of 
oflBccrs.     Carried. 

Mr.  Shaw  moved  that  the  society  proceed  to  an  informal  ballot 
for  President.     Carried. 

Messrs.  Keynolds,  Galusha,  Andrews  and  Baldwin  were  nomi- 
nated. 

The  informal  ballot  being  taken,  sixty-five  votes  were  cast,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Reynolds  received  thirty-eight  votes,  Mr.  Andrews  fifteen, 
Mr.  Baldwin  five,  Mr.  Galusha  four,  Mr.  Bead  three* 

Upon  motion,  Mr.  Eeynulds  whs  declared  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Beynolds,  upon  taking  the  chair,  spoke  briefly,  as  follows : 

GentUmm  of  tks  Staid  HortietUtural  8oeUt^:—l  tender  to  you  my  sincere  thikoks  for 
the  honor  done  me  in  making  me  your  presiding  otGcer,  and  pled^^e  you  to  use  all  my 
abilities  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  you  have  seen  fit  to  impose  upon  me.  It 
will  be  my  pleasure,  always,  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  assist  you  in  fqrthering  the  great  in- 
terests of  Horticulture  in  our  great  and  growing  State.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Galusha  said  he  could  not  refrain  from  rising  to  move  a  vote 
of  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Father  Shepherd,  for  the  interest  he 
had  taken  in  advancing  and  promoting  the  science  of  Horticulture, 
during  the  time  he  had  been  President  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Overman  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Vice  Prendents — Mr.  Galusha  was  chosen  Yice  President  at 
large.  The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dents from  the  several  congressional  districts : 

Jonathan  Periam,  first  district ;  C.  N.  Andrews,  second  ;  A.  R. 
Whitney,  third ;  T.  McWhorter,  fourth ;  Arthur  Bryant,  fifth ; 
Elmer  Baldwin,  sixth;  C.  L.  Pate,  seventh;  O.  M.  Coleman, 
eighth;  C.  C.  Sturtevant,  ninth;  Charles  Snedecker,  tenth; 
Wm.  L.  Wright,  eleventh;  Dr.  B.  F.  Long,  twelfth ;  S.  B.  Jones, 
thirteenth. 

Secretaries — W.  C.  Flagg  was  elected  Corresponding  and  Re- 
cording Secretary,  and  John  M.  Pearson,  Assistant  Recording  Sec- 
retary. 

Treasurer — ^Mr.  Minkler  was  chosen  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee — Messrs.  Minier,  Reynolds  and  Shepherd 
were  chosen  as  an  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Kennieott  moved  that  the  Executive  Connnittee  appoint  the 
Publishing  Committee.     Carried. 
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ON   THE    FBDIT   SOILS   OP   ILLINOIS. 

Ax  EssAT  read  at  the  last  Winter  Meetinj^  of  the  State  HorUcaltnral  Society,  bj  Dr.  fl. 

A.  KngelmaBn. 

The  writer  of  the  following  pages  finds  ids  name,  very  unex- 
pectedly, placed  on  a  committee  to  report  on  the  fruit  soils  of  our 
State.  Althongh  he  would  have  preferred  to  leave  the  task  to  a 
more  experienced,  practical  horticnltnrist,  lie  feels  unwilling  to 
disregard  repeated  solicitations  of  much  valued  Iriends  to  answer 
to  the  call,  and,  by  complying,  he  wishes  to  show  his  appreciation 
of  the  eminent  services  the  association  is  rendering  to  our  noble 
State,  and  to  every  family  in  tlie  great  West.  At  the  same  .time 
he  must  solicit  the  indulgence  of  the  members,  and  hopes  they 
will  judge  leniently  of  an  article  which  had  to  be  compiled  hastily, 
from  disconnected  notes,  on  the  spur  of  the  last  moment. 

The  subject  is  to  be  "The  fruit  soils  of  Illinois."  It  involves 
two  distinct  inquiries:  first,  into  the  quality  of  the  soils  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  State,  their  physical  and  chemical  composi- 
tion and  properties;  and,  second,  into  the  adaptability  of  these  dif- 
ferent soils  to  the  growth  of  the  different  fruits.  This  discussion 
embraces  all  the  soils  in  the  State,  because  it  would  be  preposter- 
ous to  claim  one  soil  as  a  fruit  soil,  and  another  as  no  fruit  soil. 
One  soil  may  be  good  for  peach  trees,  another  for  grapes,  a  third 
for  strawberries,  a  fourth  for  cranberries,  and  so  on;  and  who 
would  say  that  they  were  not  each  of  them  a  fruit  soil. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  discussion  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  difterence  of  the  climate  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
State,  the  greater  or  lesser  altitude  of  the  lands,  the  absolute,  as 
well  as  the  relative  altitude  of  adjoining  lands:  further,  the  dif- 
ference of  exposure,  and  the  varying  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
soils  at  the  different  seasons.  This  portion  of  the  discussion  I  shadl 
leave  to  the  practical  horticulturists,  and  confine  myself  to  the  first 
part  of  the  inquiry,  regarding  the  general  qualitv  of  the  soil,  to 
the  recorded  knowledge  of  which  I  will  try  to  mate  some  few  ad- 
ditions. 

My  observations  have  been  confined  nearly  altogether  to  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  State,  and  it  is  only  of  this  portion 
that  I  will  speak.  Southei'n  Illinois  presents  a  great  variety  of 
soils.     We  may  distinguish  principally : 

1st.     The  prairie  soils  of  Southern  Illinois. 
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part  of  the  StaJe.  They  are  generally  of  a  sandy  nature,  in  a  state 
of  exceedingly  fine  mechanical  division,  so  that  they  form  an  ira- 
palpably  tine  powder.  They  are  mostly  not  loamy,  and  contain  a 
lai^  admixture  of  vegetable  mould,  to  which  they  owe  their  dark 
color.  These  soils  are  rich,  still  if  it  were  not  for  their  large 
amount  of  humus,  the  defects  of  their  physical  condition  would  be 
strongly  felt.  Siliceous  soils  of  great  fineness  do  not  attract  mois- 
ture, nor,  probably,  ammonia  and  other  gassos,  with  the  same  force 
as  more  loamy  soils ;  a  heavy  rain  packs  them  closely,  so  that  the 
access  of  air  is  entirely  shut  off  from  the  roots ;  and  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  especially  young  plants,  is  cimsiderably  checked.  The 
line  particles  of  the  soil  ai^e  then  held  together  by  a  strong  adhe- 
sive power,  and  it  breaks  up  in  hard  lumps.  Such  a  condition  is 
certainly  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  plants,  the  roots  of 
which  require  a  loose  soil,  in  which  they  can  spread  freely,  and 
which  is  accessible  to  the  air.  Without  air,  little  growth  can  take 
place,  and  the  progressiv^e  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  elements  of  the  soil  is  checked,  upon  which  its  fertility  de- 
pends to  a  large  degree.  The  long  continued  humidity  of  the 
prairies  in  the  spring,  a  consequence  of  their  imperfccl:  drainage, 
increases  this  defect,  and  tends  to  make  the  soil  cold  ;  while,  where 
the  humidity  is  greatest,  and  lasts  the  longest  in  the  spring,  it 
proves  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  healthy  growth  of  deep  rooting 
plants,  especially  of  fruit  trees  with  deep  tap  roots.  It  is  mainly 
Jue  to  the  great  amount  of  humus  in  the  prairie  soils,  that  most  of 
these  obstacles  are  overcome,  and  that  they  yield  such  rich  crops. 
The  humus  has  a  strong  attractive  power  for  moisture  and  nutri- 
tive gasses.  It  keeps  the  soil  light,  warm  and  moist,  and  thus 
avors  the  continued  decomposition  of  its  elements.  Some  of  the 
prairie  soils  seem  to  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  lime,  which 
ielns,  also,  to  make  the  soil  lighter. 

The  value  of  the  prairie  soils  tor  horticulture,  is  largely  deter- 
itiined  by  their  respective  depth,  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoils. 
^V'here  the  soil  is  deep,  and  the  subsoil  somewhat  loamy,  or,  still 
setter,  contains  much  coarse  sand,  the  crops  are  marvellously  large. 
rims  it  is,  for  example,  in  that  district  which  is  underlaid  with  the 
limestone  and  shales  next  above  the  coal  bed  which  extends  by 
DuQuoin,  Pinkney  ville,  Sparta,  Belleville,  etc.  The  soils  on  these 
prairies  rival  in  richness  those  of  JS"orthern  Illinois. 

Over  extensive  districts  in  Southern  Illinois,  the  prairie  soil  is 
underlaid,  at  a  small  depth,  with  a  so-called  liardpan.  At  some 
Joints  this  is  merely  a  hard  and  not  a  thick  layer  of  clay,^  which 
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At  other  points,  especially  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi railroad,  for  a  considerable  distance  in  Clinton  and  Marion 
counties,  and  farther  on,  we  observe  a  different  kind  of  hard  pan— 
a  white,  finely  arenaceous  subsoil,  with  numerous  brown  grains  of 
ferruginous  matter,  which  in  the  wet  season  shows  very  little  c»>he- 
sion,  but  in  the  dry  season  becomes  exceedingly  hard  and  compact. 
It  is  generally  several  feet  thick,  and  forms  a  most  abominable  sub- 
soil.  Where  it  comes  close  to  the  surface  nothing  will  grow,  and 
it  then  forms  the  so  called  scalds,  while,  where  it  lies  several  feet 
deep,  its  presence  is  often  hardly  felt.  You  need  not  expect  to  see 
the  roots  of  a  fruit  tree  penetrate  this  subsoil.  Disease  and  early 
death  will  invariably  be  the  consequence  of  being  planted  in  sacb 
a  position,  except  where  a  tree  can  live  on  the  upper  soil  At 
some  points,  I  observed  numerous  nodules  of  calcareous  marl  in 
this  subsoil,  but  generally  it  is  characterized  by  an  abundance  of 
grains  of  brown  and  black  ferruginous  matter  which  at  once  indi- 
cates the  defect  of  the  soil,  namely,  that  it  is  exceedingly  close  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  fineness  of  its  particles,  and  badiv 
drained.  In  warm  and  light  soils  this  iron  would  be  diflfn^ed 
through  the  soil  and  give  it  a  yellow  color.  It  avails  little  to  break 
up  this  subsoil.  Unless  it  be  continually  stirred,  and  its  propenies 
changed  by  cultivation,  it  will  soon  again  be  as  close  as  it  was  be- 
fore it  was  broken. 

The  character  of  our  prairies  is  undergoing  a  gradual  but  vcrr 
perceptible  change  in  tlie  progress  of  their  cultivation.  Their 
natural  drainage  is  generally  very  imperfect,  even  in  the  high  prai- 
ries, and  formerly  it  was  still  more  obstructed  by  the  dense  growth 
of  the  tall  prairie  grasses  which  year  afler  year  grew  and  died  on 
the  same  spot,  and  covered  the  soil  with  their  decaying  remain?. 
Besides  impeding  the  rapid  surrace  drainage,  and  thus  causing  the 
soil  to  absorb  more  of  the  falling  rain,  it  attracted  the  nigbt  dew?, 
and  shielded  the  soil  from  the  dessicating  and  warming  rays  of  the 
sun.  In  consequence  thereof,  our  prairies  appear  to  have  been 
formerly,  without  exception,  wet.  This  has  considerably  changed, 
and  continues  changing  under  our  eyes.  The  surface  drainage  is 
facilitated,  especially  on  the  high  and  rolling  prairies,  the  tall 
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prairies  which  generally  occupy  the  broad  ridges  between  the  water 
courses,  are  mostly  surrounded  by  timbered  flats  which  extend 
level   with  the  edges  of  the  prairies,  between  them  and  the  more 
broken  land  towards  the  creeks.      Some  flats  occupy  the  wider 
ridges  without  a  central  prairie,  especially  towards  the  southern  end 
of  the  prairie  regions,  where  the  timbered  area  increases.     Where 
these  flats  are  most  characteristically  developed,  they  are  timbered, 
principally,  with  large  and  widely  scattered  post-oak  which  are  in- 
terspersed with  black-jack,  and  have  very  little  other  undergrowth. 
The  woods  are,  therefore,  open,  and  the  soil  is  scantily  covered 
with  vegetation.     The  barrens  occupy  the  slopes  and  hills  between 
the  prairies  or  flats  and  the  creeks,  and  have  a  rolling  or  broken 
surface.     They  were  originally,  and  some  are  still,  covered  with  a 
deiise  growth  of  tall  grasses,  without  or  with  only  scattering  large 
trees.     Many  of  them  are  now  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
scrubby  young  timber,  and  some  have  a  good  growth  of  black  oak, 
post- oak,  etc. 

The  soil  of  the  post-oak  flats  bears  close  resemblance  to  the  last 
de- scribed  white  subsoil  of  some  of  the  prairies.     It  is  also  of  white 
cot-or,  arenaceous,  and  very  finely  comminuted,  and  has  the  same 
ad^MDJxture  of  small  black  grains  of  ferruginous  matter.     The  upper 
suiW'  is  quite  shallow,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  subsoil  which 
reaolies  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  merely  by  a  slight  admixture 
of  vegetable  mold,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  ferruginous  grains. 
Th^    jBurface  di*ainage  of  these  flats  is  very  imperfect,  but  the  per- 
raan  ^3at  waterline  lies  much  deeper  than  in  the  prairies.      In  the 
wet      JBeason  the  soil  of  the  flats  is  saturated  with  moisture  to  its 
fullca^t  capacity;  it  is  then  more  like  a  quicksand  than  like  a  wet 
clay,        and  on  drying  forms  an  exceedingly  compact  body,  which 
ioes         not  admit  the  air  freely.     When  it  is  flooded  by  rains,  the 
atveal^  particles  are  carried  suspended  in  the  water  to  the  shallow 
^^m^dsions,  and  form  there  a  dense  coating  so  that  the  water  can- 
not Biii^^  in  such  places,  but  remains  to  be  gradually  dried  by 
evapoX'ation.     These  flats  were  therefore  generally  regarded  by  our 
pioneer  settlers  as  the  very  worst  land,  and  not  altogether  without 
cause.     By  a  f^^  years'  cultivation  they  change,  however,  consid- 
enbJy.     Ivhat  they  need  most  is  frequent  stirring  of  their  surface, 
and  thl   f^^.fAa£0  of  their  store  of  vegetable  mold,  which  is  pro- 
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consequently  more  open ;  tlie  ferraginons  grains  near  the  surface  are 
dissolved  and  diffused  through  the  soil,  giviog  it  a  yellowish  eol«»r, 
and  more  hnmus  is  formed.  The  barrens  are  dry  early  in  the 
season  wlien  the  prairies  and  flats  are  still  wet.  They  can  there- 
fore be  cultivated  early,  and  the  drouth  of  summer,  which  seems 
to  be  quite  severe  on  them,  sets  in  when  most  vegetation  is  far 
enougli  advanced  to  withstand  its  ravages. 

The  line  between  the  flats  and  barrens  is  by  no  means  so  sharfJj 
drawn  as  it  might  appear  i'rom  the  foregoing  remarks.  We  lind 
all  gradations  or  surface  configuration,  soil  and  vegetation  between 
the  two  types.  Before  long  the  last  of  tlie  grass-barrens  will  It 
naturally  changed  into  forests,  principally  of  black-oak  and  post- 
oak.  Is  ear  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  this  character  of  v^eta- 
tion  extends  to  the  Big  Muddy  river,  near  Carbondale. 

III.  Tu!^  Soil  of  the  White  axd  Black  Oak  Ridges,  Sorm  cr 
THE  Prairie  District. — This  third  class  of  soils  b^ins  South  of 
the  prairie  region,  where  the  lands  rise  towards  the  high  dividing 
ridge  from  West  to  East  through  the  south  part  of  the  State,  aij^i 
c^jntinues  to  its  southern  base.  These  soils  occupy  the  south  part 
of  Jackson,  Williamson,  Saline  and  Gallatin  counties,  and  the 
principal  portion  of  Union,  Johnson,  Pope  and  Hardin  counties, 
and  extend  farther  north  near  the  Mississippi  river.  The  prevail- 
ing geological  formation  in  this  district  is  a  very  heavy  body  of 
sandstones,  which,  farther  south,  contains  alternations  of  Hmeston&? 
and  shales.  The  whole  area  is  roughly  broken ;  the  slopes  are 
steep,  and  mostly  rocky  ;  the  creeks  have  narrow  valleys  and  very 
little  bottom-land  ;  the  arable  soil  is  almost  altogether  contined  to 
the  ridges,  especially  in  the  northern  portion  of  this  district. 

The  soil  on  these  ridges  is  light  brown  in  color,  rather  finely 
sandy,  and  warm.  In  its  virgin  state  it  is  darker  near  the  surface, 
from  an  admixture  of  humus.  At  a  depth  of  some  inches  it  be- 
comes more  loamy,  and  at  a  greater  depth  it  is  generally  underiai^l 
with  a  yellow  arenaceous  clay  or  loam,  and  tlien  sand  and  caravel. 
The  surface-drainage  of  these  lands  is  complete.  They  can  be  cul- 
tivated early  in  the  spring,  and  can  sustam  the  severe  drouths  of 
the  summer  months  without  serious  injury,  partly  because  the  veg- 
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South  of  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  where  the  limestones  and 
shales  partake  in  the  formation  of  the  hills,  there  are  also  many 
sloping  hill-sides  and  much  more  rolling  country,  and  the  land  is 
perhaps  a  little  richer,  but  the  growth  is  similar,  only  the  yellow 
poplar  is  a  little  more  abundant,  a  tree  which  loves  a  calcareous 
soil.  In  a  not  yet  published  report  on  the  geology  of  this  district, 
I  have  used  the  following  language : 

"The  sandstones,  limestones,  shales,  slates,  etc.,  are  so  much 
blended  that  the  soil  which  is  mostly  produced  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  all  these  different  strata,  is  physically  and  chemically  well 
proportioned.  The  sandstones  have  furnished  sufficient  sand  to 
make  it  warm  and  light,  the  shales  sufficient  clay  to  keep  it  from 
being  too  dry,  and  to  increase  its  attraction  for  humidity  and  am- 
monia, the  limestones  sufficient  lime  to  decompose  rapidly  the 
orf^anic  substances  and  to  set  at  liberty  the  alkaline  bases,  and  be- 
sides enough  phosphates  and  other  salts  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  productiveness  of  a  soil.  The  upper  soil  and  subsoil  are 
mostly  similar  to  each  other,  only  the  first  one  is  a  little  more  dis- 
integrated and  mixed  with  humus.  Both  are  finely  arenaceous, 
not  as  tine  as  the  white  post-oak  soil  farther  north,  which  is  rather 
too  finely  comminuted,  but  tine  enough  to  prevent  it  from  beinff 
too  light  and  unretentive  of  moisture,  and  generally  coarse  enough 
to  secure  lightness,  warmth,  and  natural  drainage,  which  latter  is 
also  favorea  by  the  surface  configuration.  The  uniformly  fine 
growth  of  timber,  mostly  of  deep-rooting  species,  is  due  to  this 
physical  constitution  of  the  soil  which  is  one  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  fertility.  The  depth  of  the  productive  soil  and  the  open- 
ness of  its  lower  portion  which  is  increased  by  the  growth  of  deep- 
rooting  timber,  make  this  district  especially  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  fruit  trees.  The  very  best  location  for  orchards  is,  however,  on 
the  top  of  the  forementioned  dividing  ridge.  This  situation  is 
much  less  subject  to  frost  than  the  lov^-er  valleys.  In  the  fall,  long 
after  the  tender  plants  have  been  killed  by  the  frost  in  the  lower 
country,  they  remain  uninjured  on  tliis  high  ridge,  and  in  the 
spring,  also,  the  late  frosts  are  not  to  be  feared  there.  If  we  con- 
sider how  important  an  influence  a  few  degrees  of  temperature, 
more  or  less,  or  a  little  more  sheltered  position  will  frequently  ex- 
ercise on  the  fruit  crops,  the  importance  of  this  feature  will  be  at 
once  apparent.  It  is  due  to  the  absence  of  dampness  and  of  its 
chilling  influence  on  the  high  ridge,  and  to  the  continual  free  mo- 
tion of  the  air.  On  this  ridge  we  may  therefore  cultivate  the  most 
tender  and  early  varieties  ol  iruit,  provided  they  can  be  protected 
from  the  severe  winter  frost.  The  higher  temperature  which  is  the 
result  of  the  southern  latitude,  also  favors  early  fruit  crops.  The 
Illinois  Central  railroad  offers  facilities  for  speedy  transportation  to 
the  northern  market. 

"At  points  remote  from  the  railroad  the  cultivation  of  vineyards 
will  ultimately  perhaps  be  most  profitable.    The  grape  culture  is 
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yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  district,  but  from  my  remarks  in  reladou 
to  tiie  soil  and  climate,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately prove  highly  successful.  Only  a  few  vineyards  have  been 
planted  thus  far,  and  the  pioneers  have  to  pass  through  a  school  of 
reverses  before  they  succeed.  The  varieties  best  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate  seem  not  yet  to  have  been  introduced;  but  a 
series  of  well  directed  experiments  would  probably  soon  lead  to 
satisfactory  results.  The  Catawba,  the  species  first  planted  here, 
is  evidently  not  in  its  proper  place.  The  soil  is  apparently  not 
light  enough  tor  it,  and  it  is  much  subject  to  mildew  and  rot  there.'' 

IV.  lino  Soils  on  the  Tertiary  Formation  in  the  Extreme 
SouTii-END  OF  THE  State. — The  area  included  under  this  head  is 
quite  small.  It  lies  between  the  Ohio  river,  the  lower  course  of 
Cash  and  Bay  rivers,  and  the  swamps  which  stretch  between  the 
two  latter  rivers.  It  embraces  most  of  Pula>ki  and  Massac  conn- 
ties.  The  soils  in  this  district  differ  from  those  farther  north,  but 
are  so  extremely  variable  that  the  limits  of  this  article  do  not  al- 
low  me  to  describe  them  singly.  Most  characteristic  are  the  oak 
barrens  or  tlie  yellow  loam  regions.  These  oak  barrens  occupy 
gently  sloping,  partly  rolling  or  broken  ridges.  Their  soil  and 
subsoil  are  a  yellow  more  or  less  arenaceous  loam  which  reaches 
to  a  considerable  depth.  They  are  most  characteristically  devel- 
oped where  the  loam  is  least  arenaceous  and  in  the  finest  state  of 
comminution.  Their  natural  growth  then  consists  principally  of 
an  abundance  of  small  brushy  barren  cak,  [an  upland  variety  of 
the  Spanish  oak,  which  is  confined  to  the  southernmost  end  of  the 
State,]  together  with  haeel,  sassafras,  grape  vines,  and  sumach, 
which  are  more  or  less  interspersed  with  large  bitter-oak,  some 
post-oak,  white-oak,  black-oak,  white  hickory,  pignut,  black  gum, 
and  a  few  other  species.  Where  the  soil  bect^mes  more  sandy  the 
white-oak  grows  more  numerous  and  larger,  and  then  a  growth  of 
hickories  and  walnuts  preponderates  over  the  barren-oak  gn>wth. 
On  the  more  level  land,  which  has  not  quite  as  perfect  a  surface- 
drainage,  the  white  and  black  oak  grows  less,  and  finally  the  post- 
oak  prevails,  and  we  then  find  post-oak  flats  similar  to  those  far- 
ther north. 

The  soil  in  this  district  contains  all  the  elements  of  fertility  and 
proves  (jnite  superior  where  the  surface-configuration  causes  a  per- 
fect drainage,  and  where  the  soil  itself  contains  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  coarser  sand  to  make  it  light.     Where  it  is  less  sandy  it  is 
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tiers,  with  their  slovenly  modes  of  cultivation,  used  to  consider  all 
but  the  very  best  points  as  hardly  worth  their  very  moderate  exer- 
tions. 

V.  The  Soils  on  thb  Mississippi  Bluffs. — The  hills  which 
border  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river  have  on  their  top  soils 
of  various  origin.  In  the  first  place  we  find  on  these  blufi's  a  pe- 
culiar deposit  which  has  been  distinguished  as  a  separate  geologi- 
cal formation  of  a  more  recent  age  than  the  great  drift-formation 
of  the  north,  and  has  been  called  blufi-formation,  from  the  exten- 
sive development  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  riv- 
ers, but  which  to  the  geologists  appears  merely  as  a  peculiar  soil. 
Further,  we  observe  soils  which  are  derived  from  the  mixture  of 
this  material  with  those  which  formed  the  soil  farther  back  of  the 
river,  and  which  are  consequently  of  quite  variable  quality,  often 
loamy. 

The  bluff  formation  which  covers  the  hills  quite  independent  of 
the  different  geological  formations  which  form  their  rocky  body, 
exhibits  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  character  at  the  most  distant 
points.  It  generally  consists  of  a  fine  silt  of  yellowish  buff  color, 
which  is  too  siliceous  to  be  called  a  loam,  and  which  effloresces 
with  acids  in  consequence  of  a  small  per  centage  of  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  It  is  lightly  cemented  through  its  whole  mass 
8o  that  it  presents  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and  may  often  be 
Been  exposed  in  high  vertical  excarpments  without  hardly  a  sign 
of  stratification — for  example,  in  the  streets  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
bluffs  at  Alton,  i  nd  in  the  bluffs  opposite  St.  Louis.  It  looses  this 
firmness  after  being  once  broken  up,  and  then  forms  a  very  deep 
soil  of  in  many  cases  rather  too  great  a  mechanical  division  of  its 
single  constituent  particles.  Portions  of  this  bluff-formation  are 
however  decidedly  sandy,  even  coarsely  sandy — for  example,  at 
the  edge  of  the  bluffs  above  Alton — and  the  sandy  soils  of  the 
bluffs  near  Nauvoo,  Warsaw,  etc.,  may  perhaps  also  be  derived  in 
part  at  least  from  this  formation. 

The  quality  of  the  mixed  soils  on  the  bluffs  is  evidently  quite 
variable.  The  soil  formed  by  the  bluff-formation  is  invariably 
deep  and  mostly  well  drained.  "Where  it  is  too  finely  comminu- 
ted, and  therefore  close,  it  is  highly  benefited  by  frequent  stirring 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  vegetable  substances  which  accumulate 
in  it  in  the  course  of  protracted  cultivation.  Especially  the  more 
sandy  portions  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees 
and  grape  vines,  which  may  rpread  their  roots  in  it  without  hind- 
rance and  to  a  great  depth  without  being  checked  by  impervious 
strata  and  by  accumulations  of  cold  water  in  the  subsoil.  The 
light  and  broken  character  of  the  bluffs  secures  besides  a  perfect 
surface-drainage,  generally  also  safety  from  the  effects  of  damp- 
ness and  of  frosts  which  visit  the  lower  situations.  If  their  soil  is 
Serhaps  not  very  rich,  this  defect  is  counter-balanced  by  its  great 
epth  and  warmth.  Shallow  rooting  plants  will,  however,  to  apt 
—67 
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to  suffer  on  this  soil  by  the  drouths  of  eummer  and  fall,  because 
it  exercises  no  ^reat  attraction  on  the  huniidity  in  the  air,  nor  on 
ammonia  and  other  gasses,  unless  it  be  by  good  husbandry,  en- 
i-iched  with  more  vegetable  mold  than  it  generally  jKyssesses  in 
its  virgin  state. 

VI.  The  Soils  of  tiik  J^otjom-lands  of  the  Mississnri 
KivER. — In  s[)eaking  of  the  Mississinpi  bottoms  I  have  especially 
in  view  the  large  bottoms  at  the  south  end  of  the  State,  with  which 
I  am  more  acquainted  than  with  those  tarthernorth;  hut  I  believe 
my  remarks  will  apply  very  nearly  to  all,  except  that  the  bottom 
timber  is  somewhat  different  farther  north,  in  consequence  of  cli- 
matical  influences.  The  timber  in  the  extreme  south  end  of  the 
State  begins  to  assume  the  southern  character. 

These  bottoms  are  interspersed  with  lakes,  sh^ughs,  cvpres?- 
ponds,  and  marshy  tracts.  A  large  portion  of  them  is  wet  land, 
not  altogether  in  consequence  of  their  too  low  situation,  compared 
with  the  water  level  of  the  river,  but  partly  in  consequence  of  a 
want  of  proper  drainage.  Part  of  these  bottoms,  especially  those 
nearest  the  Mississippi,  have  a  soil  composed  principally  of  the 
river  sand,  sometimes  with  thin  streaks  of  tiner  mud  or  clay,  and 
with  a  small  admixture  of  humus  near  the  surface.  This  soil  is 
light,  warm,  deep,  lets  off  readily  all  superfluous  water,  md  still 
receives  continually  ample  moisture  from  underneath;  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  requires  little  labor  in  cultivating  it,  and  is  often 
sufficiently  elevated  to  be  planted  with  almost  any  variety  of  fruit 
In  somewhat  lower  situations  of  this  kind,  every  high  overflow  of 
the  river  adds  a  little  gediment  and  rejuvenates  the  soil,  while  it 
generally  does  not  last  long  enough  to  do  much  harm.  The  tim- 
ber on  these  parts  of  the  bottoms  consists  principally  of  cotton- 
wood,  white  elm,  sycamore,  oak,  &c. 

Other  bottom-lauds  farther  oft*  the  river  are  designated  as  sandy 
ridges,  and  are  entirely  above  the  highest  flood-mark.  They  are 
also  ancient  sand  bars,  and  have  a  soil  mixed  of  river  sand  and 
clay  or  river  mud.  In  consequence  of  their  high  situation  their 
vegetation  is  a  different  one,  and  more  humus  has  accumulated  on 
their  surface.  They  are  equally  or  even  more  productive  than  the 
first  ones,  equally  well  drained,  Mith  a  light,  warm,  strong,  and 
easily  cultivated  soil.  They  are  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant 
•growth  of  giant  trees,  principally  the  upland  white  oak,  the  bottom 
white  oak,  bur  oak,  Spanish  oak,  yellow  poplar,  scaly  bark  hickory, 
pignut,  ash,  beech,  silver  maple,  sugar  maple,  &c. 

The  soil  in  other  portions  of  the  bottom  lands  contains  lesscoarfe 
sand,  is  more  finely  comminuted;  a  kind  of  arenaceous  silt  wifli 
some  clay.  These  lands  are  also  less  elevated,  and  have  appa- 
rently been  formed  by  the  gradual  filling  of  sloughs  by  the  fine 
mud  suspended  in  muddy  water,  with  only  a  moderate  current 
They  are  consequently  more  wet  than  the  others,  and  not  near  as 
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warro  and  light.     On  them  we  observe  principally  the  yellow  pop- 
lar, 8weet-gnm,  black -giinfi,  bottom  white-oak,  ash,  silver-maple,  &e. 

Then  we  find  still  other  lands  in  the  bottoms  with  a  black,  very 
heavy,  tenaceous  clay  soil,  which  retains  moisture  with  ^reat  force. 
If  it  is  not  deep  and  underlaid  with  the  coarser  sandy  soil,  which 
seems  to  be  often  the  case,  it  would  l)e  vastly  improved  by  deep 
subsoiling,  whereby  both  soils  would  be  mixed  and  the  whole  at- 
tain a  Very  desirable  composition.  These  points  are  probably  the 
beds  of  former  lakes,  and  their  eoils  the  slow  accumulation  of  the 
finest  sediment.  They  are  4!;onerally  situated  rather  too  low,  and 
are  principally  timbered  with  water-oak,  bur-oak,  spanish-oak,  ma- 
ple, ehn,  scaly-bark  hickory,  horae  chestnut,  locust,  box-elder,  horn- 
oeam,  laurel-oak,  sweet-gum,  red-bud,  pecan  and  ash.  The  cypress 
Bwamps  have  a  spongy  soil,  often  of  a  finely  arenaceous  nature. 

In  some  instances  the  mere  felling  of  the  timber  and  subsequent 
ploughing  have  rendered  wet  stretches  of  bottom-land  sufficiently 
dry  for  ordinary  cultivation,  so  that  they  yielded  rich  crops. 

These  I  believe  are  all  the  principal  qualities  of  soil  which  have 
come  under  my  observation.  There  are  of  course  endless  grada- 
tions between  them,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious,  nay  oven  im- 
possible to  enumerate  singly.  In  judging  the  quality  of  the  virgin 
soils,  the  natural  growth  presents  one  of  the  best  criterions,  but  it 
has  to  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  other  features  of  the 
land.  The  observation  that  after  clearing  the  old  woods  a  new 
growth  of  timber  springs  upclitferent  from  the  former  one,  does 
not  militate  against  this  opinion ;  because  in  the  course  of  time, 
especially  with  the  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  the 
quality  t»f  the  land  changes  in  many  respects,  and  they  become 
consequently  adapted  to  a  vegetation  which  is  different  from  the 
preceding  one.  Men  of  reflection,  who  have  paid  attention  to 
such  matters,  will  understand  that  the  present  features  of  our 
country,  apart  from  the  recent  cultivation  and  its  immediate  ef- 
fects, cannot  he  thopc  with  which  it  came  originally  from  the  hands 
of  the  Crcatiir,  nor  even  thoh^e  which  it  Imtc  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ]»re^ent  geological  era,  since  which  it  has  not  been  subject  to 
any  great  earth  revolution.  The  very  humus  which  enriches  our 
soils,  and  wlii:h  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  our  agricultu- 
ral successes,  has  only  been  formed  in  the  course  of  time  from  the 
decaying  remains  of  successive  vegetations,  of  which  the  first  ones 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  very  diflerent  from  those  which  now 
cover  our  broad  acres. 

REPORTS    ox   WINES. 

Mr.  Husmann,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
wines  on  exhibition,  made  the  following  report: 

The  committee  on  wines  respectfuUj  aabmit  the  foUowing  report  on  wines  examined  hj 
the  oommittee : 

Concord,  1864,  by  Michael  Poeschel — Considered  an  excellent  article  of  its  class. 

Herbanont,  1888,  by  F.  N. — Considered  bv  the  committee  as  an  inferior  article,  and  that 
better  can  be  produced  from  that  grape  by  fair  treatment. 
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Catawh^  1864,  by  Michael  Poesohol — CoDsidered  an  ezoellent  artieltt. 

Clinton^  1864— Not  clear  enooffh  to  ffire  a  decided  opinion,  bat  considered  prominng. 

Cunningham,  by  F.  N. — Gonsidered  oy  the  committee  as  imperfect,  and  not  a  fair  sam- 
ple. 

Norton* $  Virginia  and  '  'onoord,  br  Mr.  Poeschel— An  excellent  article,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined  br  the  comtn   tee,  the  wine  being  rery  new. 

Norton* $  Virginia,  bj  si.  Wnthrich — An  excellent  article ;  preferred  bj  a  mi^oritj  of 
the  committee  to  the  foi   going. 

CANADA   THISTLE. 

Mr.  Edwards,  »»f  Lamoille,  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  memorialize  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  Canada  Thistle.     Carried. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  said  committee: 
Samnel  Edwards,  of  LaMoille ;  G.  D.  Henderson,  of  Putnam,  and 
W.  C.  Flagg,  of  Alton. 

SILK   WORMS. 

Mr.  Shepherd  read  the  following  letter  and  report  on  Silk 
Worms : 

Mr.  H.  Shiepebsd  :— Yoors  of  the  7th  has  been  received,  and  I  reply.  In  answer  to 
yonr  question  I  would  say  that  my  experience  in  the  raising  of  the  Ailanthns  Silk  Worm 
dnring  the  past  summer,  has  not  been  encouraging  or  satisfactory,  and  yet  my  failure  rear 
haTe  been  owing  to  causes  which  hereafter  may  be  avoided.  The  worms  which  were 
hatched  this  summer  were  from  butterflies,  whose  developments  had  been  retarded  for 
some  months,  as  is  often  the  case  in  insect  life,  and  they  aid  not  seem  to  be  as  vigorous 
as  those  which  are  hatched  in  the  due  course  of  nature.  Many  of  Ibem  would.not  feed, 
and  hundreds  of  the  eggs' were  not  impregnated,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the  perf«t:t 
insects  to  copulate  in  oonfiuement.  This  will  always  be  a  difficultv  in  the  artificiaj  rear- 
ing of  large  butterflies  of  this  family.  The  result  is,  that  my  whole  brood  has  died  ost, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  race  is  extinct  on  our  i/lantic  slope.  I  have  recently  heard  that 
some  man  in  California  is  engaged  in  the  work,  but  with  what  success  I  cannot  say. 

With  all  my  failures,  I  am  not  yet  disposed  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  I  commenced  it 
merely  ss  a  means  of  agreeable  relaxation  ;  having  for  years  pursued  the  study  of  ento- 
mology, ss  my  two  works  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Invtuute,  wilt  show.  I  was  di- 
rected to  it  by  my  fHend  Dr.  Htewardson,  of  Philadelphia,  without  any  prospect  of  gain, 
and  was  induced  to  write  those  articlea  in  the  Patent  Office  Reports,  at  the  urgent  solici- 
tation of  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Newton.  1  read  the  French  works  ou  the  subject,  and 
my  interest  gradually  increased;  but,  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  resjit  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. 

From  the  extensive  operations  of  the  French,  and  their  extraordinary  success  daring 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  I  was  led  to  presume  that  the  education  of  the  worms  as  tber 
call  it,  had  become  a  regular  institution,  and  that  the  poor  people  in  France  would  soon 
be  clothed  in  silk,  even  if  it  were  not  so  fine.  They  reared  cocoons  by  the  bushel,  and 
even  the  silk  weavers  of  Lyons  offered  to  purchase  all  the  cocoons  that  would  be  broogbt 
to  them. 

A  new  era  in  the  productive  interest  of  the  country  was  anticipated,  and  it  is  said  that 
even  the  Emperor  expressed  deep  concern  on  the  subject.  He  had  stocked  the  rivers  of 
France  with  fish  for  his  people,  and  now  he  was  a  going  to  furnish  them  with  a  cheap  and 
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These  are  the  riewi  I  now  entertain,  that,  althoagh  my  experience  haa  not  been  fortn- 
nate,  yet  the  affair  should  not  be  given  up.  If  successful^  it  would  be  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  the  country. 

We  have  secured  several  native  species  which  produce  a  capital  but  coarse  silk^  which 
could  be  made  into  manv  articles  of  value.  The  two  most  productive  are  the  A  Ulcus  Ce- 
eropia  and  the  A  Polf/phemusa^  which  are  doubtless  known  to  von.  They  are  the  largest 
of  our  moths,  and  produce  large  cocoons  which  are  easily  carded  like  wool. 

As  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  is  a  stranger  to  you,  I  inclose  a 
cocoon  of  the  Ailanthus  Silk  Worm.  I  do  not  know  how  the  French  manage  to  unwind 
it,  but  when  unwound,  the  silk  is  beautiful,  soft  and  glossy,  of  a  pearlv  white. 

I  am,  etc.,  JOflN  G.  MORRIS. 

The  Society  now  adjourned  until  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 


EV£NINa   8E68I0N. 
AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE. 

A  leng^thy  discussion  took  place  upon  the  establishment  and  loca- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  College.  Messrs.  Read,  Root,  Reynolds, 
Prof.  Ed  vards,  and  Minier,  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  resolutions  of  last  evening  in  reference  to  the  Agricultural 
College,  were  re-affirmed. 

The  committee  on  the  incorporation  of  the  Society  reported 
favorably ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  bill  for 
an  act  of  incorporation  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Galusha  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Besolved^  That  we  solicit  the  Illinois  State  Agrionltural  Society  to  unite  with  us  in  pe 
trtioning  the  Legislature  for  the  passsge  of  an  act  providing  for  the  annual  publicationt 
conjointlj,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

Mr.  Galusha  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
consult  with  a  committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  reference 
to  the  foregoing  resnlunon.     Carried. 

Messrs.  Galusha,  Roots  and  Minkler  were  appointed  as  said  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which,  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  were  adopted : 

Whereas  the  range  for  cattle  is  becoming  very  limited,  and  as  the  importance  of  im- 
provement in  the  breeds  of  cattle  is  constantly  becoming  greater,  and  material  for  fenc- 
ing has  become  so  expensive  as  in  many  cases  to  be  a  barrier  to  opening  farms — 
Resolved^  That  we  request  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  enact  a  law  requiring  every 
man  to  take  care  of  his  own  animals^  in  such  manner  as  shall  prevent  them  from  trespass- 
ing upon  the  lands  of  others. 

Jiesolved,  Thst  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  prepare  statistics  showing 
the  comparative  expense  of  inclosing  crops,  and  of  inclosing  stock,  and  present  them  to 
the  committee  upon  Agriculture  of  Illinois  at  its  next  session. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  the  commit- 
tee required  by  the  second  resolution :  C.  W.  Murtfeldt,  B.  Q. 
Roots,  J.  W.  Fell,  O.  B.  Galusha,  Edward  Daniels. 

Mr.  Daniels  moved  to  adjourn.     Lost. 

GRAPES. 

A  motion  was  made  to  discuss  the  Catawba  Grape.     Lost.    Re 
considered  and  taken  up. 
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.Mr.  Daniels — I  would  prefer  to  take  up  the  list  of  grapes  in 

regular  order.  So  far  as  my  observation^  goe®,  I  think  the  time 
has  not  come  iu  which  we  are  to  disregard  the  Catawta  grape. 
When  we  get  a  variety  of  grape  adapted  to  some  particular  lo- 
cality, it  is  not  liable  to  be  supplanted  in  the  course  of  a  generation 
by  anything  better.  Take  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  new 
varieties  of  grapes  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  notoftener  than  once 
in  a  generation  that  we  find  so  good  a  grape  as  the  Catawba  is  un- 
der favorable  conditions.  Every  body  is  satisfied  with  the  Ca- 
tawba, and  it  is  grown  in  extensive  quantities.  I  think  we  are  not 
prepared  to  give  it  up  yet;  but  while  it  is  so  well  fitted  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  it  is  not  fitted  for  Southern  Illinois.  I 
am  more  than  ever,  after  ten  years'  experience,  in  favor  of  Catawba 
grapes. 

Mr.  Weir — If  there  is  any  object  in  bringing  up  the  Catawba 
grape  for  discussion  I  should  like  to  know  it.  I  think  we  should 
discuss  the  new  varieties,  and  not  talk  so  much  about  those  that 
are  so  well  known  and  established.  Nobody  disputes  but  that  the 
Catawba  is  a  good  grape.  I  think  it  the  duty  of  this  society  to 
test  new  fruits  and  give  the  people  information  concerning  them, 
and  not  leave  the  people  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  ex- 
perimenting blindly  with  the  new  fruits.  If  there  is  any  thing  to 
be  done  with  the  Catawba,  I  should  like  to  hear  what  it  is  from 
the  gentleman  who  made  the  motion. 

Dr.  Hull— As  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  Catawba,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  to  certain  localities  it  is  admirably  adapted.  It 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Husmann,  equal  to  the 
best  grape  grown,  in  soiue  localities.  We  are  learning  from  year 
to  year  that  its  limits  are  being  extended.  It  is  growing  well  at 
Nauvoo.  and  as  far  north  as  Madison,  Wi**.,  and  even  forty  miles 
north  of  Madison,  showing  that  this  grape  is  adapted  to  a  great 
extent  of  country.  These  are  facts  that  it  is  well  to  have  under- 
stood. It  is  a  grape  which  is  an  established  representative  as  a 
wine  grape.  Five  years  from  now  £  presume  grapes  will  be  sold 
for  three  or  four  cents  per  pound.  The  question  is  what  are  we  to 
do  with  this  enormous  prospective  supply.  I  think  we  should  so 
far  as  we  have  the  ability  luring  out  the  facts  in  reference  to  the 
well  established  grapes. 

Mr.  Hammond — The  gentleman  who  had  the  floor  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  not  be  particularly  inter- 
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borhoud.  It  has  rotted  pretty  badly  with  those  who  have  cultiva- 
ted it.  I  think  it  is  a  first  rate  grape.  Some  seasons  it  does  not 
rot.  I  have  only  fruited  it  two  Reasons.  Season  before  last  it  did 
not  rot,  but  this  season  it  did.  It  rotted  worse  than  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia or  the  Delaware. 

Mr.  Galusha  moved  to  take  up  Allen's  Hybrid  for  discussion. 
Carried. 

Dr.  Hull,  of  Alton — I  have  not  fruited  it,  but  have  tasted  it,  and 
think  it  quite  a  good  tasting  grape. 

Mr.  Phoenix — It  has  been  planted  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  at 
that  point  is  very  productive,  and  of  a  good  quality ;  but  I  think  it 
is  not  adapted  to  our  soil.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  the  fruit, 
it  is  really  one  of  our  very  best  white  grapes.  It  is  decidedly 
early.  1  think  it  is  worthy  of  trial.  It  is  a  very  slow  growing 
grape. 

Mr.  Weir — I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  except  as  to  its  slow 
growth.  Whilst  attending  the  United  States  Pomological  Society, 
at  Rochester,  I  got  ray  ideas  upon  this  grape,  and  I  thought  per- 
haps I  would  hear  something  of  it  here.  There,  it  was  tne  third 
grape  on  the  list.  I  should  like  to  have  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety give  it  a  trial. 

Mr. ,  — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  it.     So  far  as 

my  experience  has  gone  I  have  been  inclined  to  think  it  the  best 
white  grape  in  cultivation.  I  have  tasted  it  grown  at  Janeeville, 
and  also  farther  up  in  the  State.  Thousands  of  cultivators  think 
highly  of  it.  I  was  at  Cleveland  at  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society, 
and  there  it  was  considered  early  and  hardy.  I  should  be  very 
loth  to  see  it  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Weir  moved  that  it  be  recommended  for  trial.     Carried. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned. 


FOURTH  DAY — MOKNING   SESSION. 

The  Society  met  at  9  o'clock,  President  Reynolds  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  by  Mr.  Shepherd. 

The  President  announced  the  following  gentlemen  as  the  com- 
mittee to  draft  the  ac<:  of  incorporation,  contemplated  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  incorporation  :  Flagg,  Minier,  and  Henderson. 

He  also  announced  the  following  named  gentlemen  as  the  com- 
mittee on  final  resolutions:  Galusha,  Minier,  Root. 

Dr.  Lono;  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  the 
different  Vice  Presidents  with  circulars,  that  they  may  open  cor- 
respondence for  the  purpose  of  obtaii_ing  statistical  information  in 
regard  to  Horticulture.     Carried. 

NEW    CONSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Flagg  presented  a  new  constitution,  which  was,  after  con- 
sideration, adopted. 
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Mr.  Flaj^  also  offered  a  series  of  by-laws,  wliich  were  also 
adopted. 

NEXT   MEETING. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Stougb,  of  Geneseo,  offered  to  give  the  society  $100, 
if  it  would  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Geneseo,  in  Henry  county,  in 
view  nf  wliieh  offer,  Dr.  Hall  moved  that  the  next  meeting  be 
held  at  that  place. 

Considerable  discussion  occurred  upon  this  motion,  and  the  t)id 
that  had  been  made  for  the  meeting  of  the  society  at  Geneseo. 
Some  held  that  the  society  needed  funds,  and  shauld  go  where  it 
received  the  best  encouragement,  or  the  largest  bids ;  others,  that 
it  should  be  held  in  some  accessible  locality,  and  where  the  great 
interest  of  horticulture  would  be  best  advanced,  without  regard  to 
the  amounts  that  might  be  offered  to  have  it  go  to  some  particular 
locality. 

Mr.  Flagg  moved,  as  a  substitute  for  Dr.  Hull's  motion,  the 
place  of  meeting  be  left  to  the  Executive  committee,  which  motion 
was  lost. 

Mc  Murtfeldt  moved  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Normal. 
Carried. 

PEAR    BLIGHT. 

Mr.  Douglas — I  have  had  many  theories  on  the  subject  of  pear 
blight,  but  observation  has  soon  contradicted  them  all.  I  have  paid 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  have  kept  changing 
my  theories,  but  1  am  now  in  doubt  I  don't  know  as  much  about 
the  matter  now,  as  I  thought  I  did  ten  years  ago. 

Dr.  Long — If  we  .have  a  work  to  do,  let  us  go  at  it.  I  think  we 
are  making  improvement,  and  believe  wei  will  yet  tind  out  the 
cause,  and  discover  the  remedy  for  pear  blight.  Because  gentle- 
men of  distinction  have  not  found  out  the  cause  of  pear  blight,  is 
no  reason  or  proof  that  we  may  not  find  it  out.  I  think  that  it  is 
a  disease  of  the  season,  and  that  trees  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked 
alter  a  rapid  growth,  when  it  is  in  its  tender  state.  We  know, 
that  as  a  general  thing,  it  commences  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree, 
killing  the  leaves  and  running  down  upon  the  stem,  and  proceed- 
ing in  that  way  until  it  kills  the  whole  tree.  If  it  comes  from  the 
rapid  growth  oF  the  trie,  we  must  do  something  to  retard  the 
growth.  BO  that  it  shall  grow  slowly,  and  become  more  hardv. 
About  eighteen  years  ago,  I  put  out  several  trees.  I  removed  all 
the  natural  soil  from  the  places  where  I  set  them,  and  filled  up 
with  sand  and  chips.  These  trees  are  all  standing,  with  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  was  killed  by  a  horse  gnawing  it.  All  of  my 
trees  that  are  standing  where  they  have  had  a  slow  growth,  are  yet 
perfect.  I  have,  under  the  shade  of  an  oak,  one  of  the  Bartlett 
pear,  that  is  now  four  or  five  inches  through,  that  never  had  aoy 
cultivation ;  and  I  have  another  of  the  same  kind,  that  has  had 
very  careful  cultivation ;  and  the  one  that  has  stood  in  the  shade. 
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without  cnltivation,  has  had  twice  the  value  of  fruit  upon  it  that 
the  other  one  has. 

Mr.  Shepherd — I  don't  believe  that  there  is  anything  about  this 
economy  of  the  pear,  but  that  can  and  will  be  found  out.  I  think 
we  had  better  continue  our  observations  and  investiffations.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  causes  of  pear  blight  will  yet  be  founa  out,  although 
they  may  now  seem  to  oe  deeply  hidden. 

Mr.  Douglas — For  the  last  ten  years  or  more,  I  have  given  you 
my  opinions  in  regard  to  pear  blight.  I  have  been  trying  all  the 
remedies  I  could  think  of,  or  hear  of,  and  I  have  failed  to  discover 
any  certain  remedy.  I  do  not  want  to  encourage  people  to  think 
I  can  iind  a  remedy,  when  my  experience  and  observations  only 
make  the  cause  and  the  cure  more  and  more  uncertain ;  nor  do  I 
wish  to  discourage  others  from  making  experiments;  but  I  confess 
that  my  efforts  have  been  rather  discouraging  to  me,  and  I  would 
not  wish  to  excite  any  undue  expectations. 

Dr.  Hull,  of  Alton — It  is  well  known  to  every  member  of  this 
convention,  that  no  one  understands  the  causes  of  pear  blight.  I 
refer  to  what  is  usually  called  tire  blight;  and  it  is  equally  well 
understood,  that  the  disease,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  neither  ascend 
or  descend,  except  through  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  Let  us  take 
the  Seckel,  for  example;  a  tree  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  Alton, 
under  ordinary  treatment,  completes  Its  growth  about  the  last  of 
May,  or  early  in  June.  I  believe  we  all  agree  that  the  blight  does 
not  appear  earlier  than  the  period  last  named,  and,  were  it  to  at- 
tack the  Seckel,  could  not  be  carried  upward  or  downward,  and 
hence,  would  at  most,  leave  only  small,  dry  patches  of  bark.  The 
disease  cannot  spread  otherwise  than  through  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  and  hence,  it  is,  that  the  late  growing  sorts  are  more  suscepti- 
ble to  its  effects.  Let  us  profit  by  the  example  of  the  Seckel,  and 
force  our  trees  to  rest  before  the  blight  makes  its  appearance.  This 
is  easily  effected,  and  the  process  so  simple  that  no  one  can  fail 
fully  to  understand  it. 

The  circle  should  be  large  or  small,  according  to  the  habits  of 
the  tree.  For  a  late  growing  sort,  the  trunk  three  inches  in  diana- 
eter,  let  the  circle  be  distant  from  the  trunk,  eighteen  inches. 
First  cut  the  circle  to  the  depth  of  the  spade,  then  open  a  small 
trench  around  the  tree,  and  continue  to  deepen  it  until  you  reach 
and  cut  all  lateral  roots.  This  will  leave  a  circle  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter, in  which  the  roots  are  undisturbed.  Fill  the  trench  as 
Boon  as  you  effect  your  object,  and  renew  the  operation  once  in 
one,  two  or  three  years,  or  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  force  the  tree 
to  rest  at  the  earliest  period  that  blight  manifests  itself,  care  being 
taken  to  enlarge  the  circle  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
This  operation  is  applicable  to.  standards,  and  insures  early,  regular 
fruiting,  and  entire  exemption  from  blight. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Phoenix,  Bryant,  Weir, 
—68 
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Kelsey,  Snedecker,  Daniels,  Dr.  SchrcBder  and  others.  Many  theo- 
ries were  advanced,  bat  no  certain  remedy  was  made  known. 

Dr.  Andrews,  from  the  committee  on  fruit  soils  of  Illinois,  re- 
ported that  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  they  had  prepared  no  report.  The  committee  was  con- 
tinued to  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Andrews  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  committee : 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  will  pay  a  premium  of  $10  for  the  best  displaj,  in  qaatitj 
and  variety  of  fruit ;  $5  for  the  best  display  of  apples ;  $5  for  the  best  display  of  grapea ; 
$5  for  the  best  display  of  wine ;  $5  for  the  best  winter  boquet ;  $8  for  the  second  best, 
and  $2  for  the  third  best,  presented  at  our  next  annual  meeting,  provided  the  articled  be 
worthy  of  commendation. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  and  are  hereby  requested  to  provide  for 
having  two  or  more  lectures  on  Horticulture,  at  our  next  meeting. 

Rtsoioed,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  also  requested  to  prepare  an  order  of  busi- 
ness  for  the  use  of  this  Society  at  its  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Flagg  moved  that  delegates  be  appointed  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Horticultural  Societies  of  Missouri,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

Messrs.  Long,  Flagg,  Hull,  Schrceder,  Daniels,  Emery  and 
Stough  were  appointed  as  such  committees. 

THE   LATE   A.   G.   HANFORD. 

Mr.  Minier  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolations,  and 
they  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whbrbas,  the  painful  tidings  has  been  brought  to  this  Convention,  that  our  worthy  and 

efficient  co-laborer,  A.  G.  Hanford,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  called  from  hia  earthly 

labors;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  of  the  State  of  Dli- 
Dois  feel  that  the  Horticulturists  of  the  Northwest  have  lost,  in  Mr.  Hanford,  a  worthy, 
efficient  and  earnest  helper  and  friend,  and  that  we  tender  our  sympathies  to  hia  firiendt 
and  family. 

Resolved,  That  our  Corresponding  Secretary  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  his  family. 

Dr.  Hull  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  ascertaining  the  isothermal  lines,  by  recorded  and  original 
observations,  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  they  be  re<]uired  to  ad 
apon  the  same  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  effect  thi^  object 

FINAL   RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Galnsha,  from  the  committee  on  final  resolutions,  made  the 
following  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  standing 
vote : 

Resolved,  That  to  the  citizens  of  Normal,  Bloomington  and  vicinity,  for  their  cordial 
hospitality,  and  unselfish  entertainment  of  the  members  of  this  SocieCj,  we  tender  oar 
unfeignea  thanks. 

Rfsolved,  That  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Principal  and  Facnlty  of  the  Normal  Uoh 
rersity,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  we  have  been  entertained  and  instructed  in  the  de> 
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Sesolved^  That  encoaraged  by  these  means,  we  will  go  back  to  our  employments  rein- 
rigorated  and  strengthened,  resolving  in  our  own  hearts,  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  to  make  liliuois  the  most  beautiful  of  au 
the  stars  in  the  resplendent  galaxy  of  the  Union 

GRAPES   ONCE   MORE. 

Mr.  Forbes  moved  that  the  Rebecca  grape  be  taken  up  for  dis- 
cussion.    Carried. 

Mr.  Holt — I  have  ^rown  it  for  about  eight  years.  I  planted  two 
small  vines  about  eight  years  since,  and  they  grew  very  well.  I 
have  had  to  protect  them.  Last  year  I  had  nearly  ten  dollars' 
worth  that  I  sold  for  forty  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Weir — I  have  planted  it  for  five  or  six  years,  and,  like  the 
Catawba,  it  will  do  well  in  some  situations.  With  me,  it  has  been 
very  hard  to  ripen,  and  has  been  inclined  to  mildew  and  rot.  But 
when  ripe,  it  is  the  best  grape  I  ever  tasted — native  or  foreign.  I 
think  we  had  better  keep  on  trying  it.  If  it  can  be  grown,  it  will 
be  very  profitable.     It  is  very  apt  to  root  kill. 

Mr.  Holt — I  cultivate  it  on  a  blnfi^,  with  a  northwest  exposure. 

Mr.  Weir — It  will  not  grow  on  bottom  land. 

Dr.  Schrceder — It  is  a  good  keeper.  I  have  two  bunches  in  my 
cellar  now.     I  think  it  will  keep  until  February. 

The  Rebecca  was  recommended  for  further  trial. 

The  Iowa,  Adirondack  and  Lenoir  were  taken  up  and  discussed. 
Each  was  recommended  as  possessing  good  qualities,  but  upon  the 
vote  being  taken,  they  were  none  of  them  recommended  for  further 
trial. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


FRUITS   RECOMMENDED   FOR   GENERAL   CULTIVATION. 

Apples. —Earlj  Harrest,  Red  Jane»  Sweet  Jane,  Earlj  Pcnnock,  Maiden's  Blush,  Ram- 
bo,  Snow,  Fall  Swaar  of  the  West,  Jonathan,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Tolman's  Sweeting, 
Bawle's  Janet,  Willow  Twig,  Winesap. 

PsARS.— Osband's  Summer,  Bartlet,  Belle  Lucrative,  Flemish  Beautr,  White  Doj- 
enne,  Seckel,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Duchease  d' Angouleme,  Gloat  Morceao,  Easter 
Beurre. 

Chbbribs.— Earlj  Richmond. 

Grapbs. — Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware,  Concord,  Clinton,  (for  wine,)  Norton,  (for  wine.) 

CuEBANTS. — Red  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Victoria. 

GoosBBiRRiBS. — Houghtou's  Seedling,  American  Seedling. 

Raspbbbbibs. — Doolittle's  Black  Cap,  Purple  Cane. 

Blackbbbbibs. — New  Rochelle. 

Stbawbbrribs. — Iowa,  Wilson's  Albanj. 
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BXPLANATION  OF  THE  DIAGRAM  OF  THB  OCEAN   AVAUUVCHB. 

[OOPmOHT  BaOITBKD.] 


This  dUfrun  will  glre  a  general  Ides  of  the  relmtlve  depth,  position  and  motion  of  the  deoaer  and  <t 
Ae  lighter  wateri  or  the  gTobe,  aa  they  wonld  appear  if  the  waters  of  the  earth  eqnaUy  eoTered  the 
whole  aarface,  without  the  intermptlona  of  the  contlnenU  and  Islanda.    It  aoppoaea  the  aoMd  | 


he  split 

lyeaaf 


r ^tor, 

I.  The  _- 

IT.    TliA 


In  t  WO  In  the  middle,  through  each  of  the  polea.  and  the  Interior  split  sorfhoe  presei 
>r,  with  the  depth  of  the  ocean  greatlr  magnlfled  In  lU  proportions. 
)  Interior  circle  represents  the  solid  globe. 
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APPENDIX, 


THE  OCEANIC  AVALANCHE  AND  ITS  COUNTER 
CURRENTS. 


A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Illinois  iTataral  History  Society,  at  their  annaal 
meeting,  June  24,  1862| 

By  J.  B.  TuRNXR. 
[  Copy-right  secured.  ] 


I  have,  on  a  former  occasion  before  this  Society,  spoken  of 
SPIRIT,  FORCE  and  MATTER,  as  the  ultimate  basis,  occasion,  and 
cause  of  all  known  phenomena,  and  of  their  differences,  modes  and 
functions. 

The  great  material  field,  or  theatre,  through  which  these  prin- 
cipally manifest  themselves  to  us,  is  in  like  manner  three-fold, 
namely,  earth,  air,  and  sea. 

I  design  to  call  your  attention  this  evening,  by  request  of  friends 
of  the  Society,  to  one  of  the  great  moving  causes  of  these  manifes- 
tations, which,  it  seems  to  me,  our  books  and  our  philosophers 
have  most  strangely  and  unaccountably  overlooked,  even  to  the 
present  hour. 

I  refer  to  what  I  shall  venture  to  call  the  great  water  slidb 
or  AVALANCHE  OF  THE  OCEAN,  for  waut  of  a  better  name  ;  though  I 
am  aware  that  the  term  avalanche  refers  only  to  the  slide  of  snow 
or  crystalized  water  on  the  continental  mountain  heights.  I  now 
use  the  term  to  designate  the  slide  of  uNcrystalized  water  down 
the  great  steeps  of  the  "  dread  unfathomable  seas ;"  a  phenomena 
more  simple,  terrible  and  sublime  in  its  causes  and  effects,  than  any 
other,  of  which  I  am  aware,  in  the  whole  created  world,  unless 
indeed  we  except  the  great  law  of  gravity,  which  wheels  and  con- 
trols all  worlds  and  spheres,  and  of  which  this  perpetual  ava- 
ulnchb  of  the  ocean  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  majestic,  and 
benign  manifestations,  that  our  planet  affords:  at  once  by  its  gran- 
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deur  over-awing  all  our  philosophies ;  by  its  beneficence  contribu- 
ting to  all  onr  industries  and  arts ;  nurturing  the  very  bones  in  our 
homes  as  well  as  the  fish  of  the  great  deep,  and  all  the  cattle  and 
forests  upon  our  thousand  hills  ;  still,  so  simple  in  all  its  means  and 
ends,  that  when  we  confront  it,  its  very  simplicity  is  even  more 
astounding  than  its  vast  reach  and  grandeur  and  power. 

Of  course  in  a  single  lecture,  even  if  prolonged  through  a  whole 
week,  I  could  give  you  only  a  most  meagre  and  bare-bone  skeleton 
of  this  ^reat  ever-living,  all-controlling  powee  of  the  sxias,  and 
the  lands.  Bat  I  will  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  a 
"  word  to  the  wise  is  suflicient,"  and  that  the  few  hints  which  I 
may  here  suggest,  will  be  followed  up  by  more  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive investigations  and  elucidations,  in  abler  hands. 

But  where  shall  I  begin  to  describe  the  sublime  harmony  of 
VAKTH,  AiK,  and  SEA,  as  tuned  to  an  everlasting  concord  by  this 
great  perpetual  avalanche  of  the  ocean  ?  I  am  always  confounded 
when  I  think  of  it,  and  know  not  where  to  begin  or  end,  or  what 
from  the  endless  round  of  its  great  truths,  first  or  last,  to  select  or 
present.  But  I  will  begin  with  the  simplest  ultimate  idea — the  mov- 
ing cause  of  all  else — the  peculiar  action  of  that  mode  of  force 
which  we  call  the  force  of  heat,  upon  water. 

It  is  well  known  to  all,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  pure  water  is 
greatest  at  about  the  temperature  of  39^^,  and  that  unlike  most 
other  substances,  it  becomes  lighter  at  all  temperatures  above  and 
below  this  temperature;  while  the  intermixture  ol  rll  saline  or 
foreign  substances  somewhat  varies  this  result. 

This  simple  fact  produces  an  irregular  spheroidal  plane  or  line 
of  maximum  density  of  the  waters  over  the  whole  ocean,  well 
known  to  philosophers  and  navigators,  which  culminates  in  two 
great  belts  or  zones,  or  so  to  speak,  mountain  heights  of  the  denser 
waters,  piled  around  the  whole  globe  between  50  and  60®  north 
and  south  latitude.  These  encircling  zones,  or  oceanic  mountain 
heights,  of  these  denser  waters  of  tne  seas  in  each  of  the  hemis- 
pheres, are  perpetually  sliding  down,  both  towards  the  poles  and 
equator,  into  the  ocean  depths  below,  by  the  simple  power  of  grav- 
ity, while  they  are  as  perpetually  replenished  by  the  return  cur- 
rents on  the  surface,  both  from  the  north  and  the  south,  firona  the 
equator  and  from  the  noJes.     [See  Diagram  and  Notes.] 

This  simple  and  sublime  arrangement  absolutelv  necessitates  the 
constant  agitation,  a  literal  chummy,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  ocean, 
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The  height  of  this  encircling  mountain  zone  of  the  denser  waters 
at  56°  north  and  south  above  its  lowest  known  surface  at  the  equa- 
tor, or  under  the  circle  of  maximum  heat,  is  Y,200  feet,  and 
4,500  feet  above  its  bed,  at  75°,  or  near  the  circle  of  maxi- 
mum cold,  north  latitude,  which  is  about  20°,  or  1,200  miles 
north  of  its  encircling  apex  or  zone.  This  makes  a  fall  for 
this  mountain  zone  of  these  denser  waters  of  about  two  feet  per 
mile,  toward  the  south  or  toward  the  equator,  and  nearly  three  feet 
per  mile  towards  the  north,  or  toward  either  pole ;  which  is  a  fall 
equal  to  the  most  rapid  mountain  torrents,  and  about  five  times  as 
great  as  the  average  fall  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  and  about  180  times  greator  then  the  fall  of  the  Amazon 
for  the  last  700  miles  of  its  course.  This,  in  and  of  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  the  superincumbent  lighter  strata  of  water,  would 
produce  an  oceanic  water  power,  for  the  restoration  of  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  globe,  equal  to  the  whole  water  power  ot  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  Amazons  and  Mississippis  and  Niagaras 
all  combined,  and  all  by  a  simple  and  almost  unnoticeable  law  of 
heat  operating,  like  gravity,  so  quietly  that  men  have  as  yet  scarce 
suspected  its  existence.  One  single  reflex  current  of  this  mighty 
force — our  own  Gulf  stream — ^is  estimated  equal  in  volume  to  a 
thousand  Mississippis.  It  is  self-evident  that  if  this  tremendous 
force  was  left  uncounteracted  by  the  superincumbent  strata  of 
lighter  and  warmer  waters  on  the  south,  and  lighter  and  colder 
waters  on  the  north,  and  also  bv  the  equalizing  influences  of  the 
Salter  water  under  the  increased  evaporation  ot  the  equator  and  of 
the  piles  of  ice  toward  the  poles,  it  would  long  since  have  torn  the 
solid  globe  in  pieces,  and  whelmed  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Few  persons,  who  have  not  made  hydrography  a  special  study, 
have  any  idea  of  the  immense  force  of  great  masses  of  water,  when 
meeting  in  opposing  currents,  or  moving  down  even  the  slightest 
declivity. 

The  dreaded  Pboborocca  of  the  Amazon,  from  which  "  fisher- 
men and  mariners  are  said  to  flee  in  great  dismay,"  and  the  terrific 
BoBE,  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  are  produced  by  a  collision  of 
these  streams,  at  a  descent  of  less  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  per 
mile,  with  a  mere  reflex  wave  of  this  grieat  ocean  avalanche.  Wnat 
then  would  be  the  force  of  a  half  million  Amazons  and  Ganges, 
rushing  with  the  full  violence  of  a  mountain  torrent,  simultaneously 
down  an  ocean  pile,  nearly  two  hundred  times  more  abrupt,  if  un- 
impeded and  unchecked  by  other  causes  ?  It  is  self-evident  that, 
in  that  case,  the  loft;iest  piles  of  continental  mountain  granite 
would  have  been  but  mere  straws  in  its  path,  swept  instantly  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

But  happily,  as  already  stated,  these  tremendous  forces  are  so 
counterbalanced  by  the  superincumbent  strata  of  lighter  waters, 
and  so  nicely  readjusted  from  zone  to  zone  by  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  cold,  salt,  and  ice  and  heat,  that  while  they  still  act  with 
irresistible  and  perpetual  force,  moving,  whirling,  churning,  and 
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agitating  the  ocean  to  its  lowest  depths,  and  throwing  off  surface 
currentd  and  counter-currents,  and  creating  whirlpools  and  eddies 
in  all  directions,  greater  than  ten  thousand  Mississippis,  or  a  hun- 
dred thousand  maelstroms,  all  over  the  surface  of  all  oceans  and  all 
seas,  still  so  nice  is  the  adjustment,  that  the  whole  seems  to  be 
done  as  easily  and  quietly  as  the  mother  rocks  the  in&nt  to  sleep 
in  her  arms. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  more 
obvious  necessary  laws  and  results  of  this  simple  and  beautifxil  pro- 
vision of  nature  in  regard  to  water,  and  its  philosophical  and 
economic  effects  as  applied  in  this  case  to  the  ocean. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  conception  of  the  whole  grand  effect, 
let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  our  earth  was  wholly  covered 
with  water,  (as  represented  in  our  diagram),  without  any  interrup- 
tion of  continents  or  islands,  leaving  the  water  as  free  to  move 
around  the  globe  as  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  now  are. 
In  that  case  it  is  self-evident  that  all  the  denser  waters  slidihg  nr- 
WARDS  TOWAKDS  THE  Equatoe,  from  thcsc  two  great  encircling  ocean 
zones,  would  take  the  same  direction  as  the  trade  winds  now  do 
and  from  the  same  causes,  and  would  be  governed  by  precisely  the 
same  law,  except  that  at  those  points  of  meeting,  where  the  lighter 
and  more  elastic  air  produces  calms,  the  denser  waters  would  pro- 
duce whirls  and  edoies  and  counter  currents  of  greater  or  less 
power,  all  over  the  surface  of  the  seas.  Thus  these  two  great 
equatorial  under  currents  would  meet  at  or  near  the  Equator,  as  the 
trade  winds  now  do,  and  passing  each  other  by  an  upward  slide  of 
the  warmer  waters  over  the  colder,  they  would  throw  forward  these 
return  currents  on  the  surface  toward  the  opposite  poles,  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  counter-trade  winds  pass  over  us,  that  is 
from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  But  the  whole  mass  of  equatorial  water 
would  receive  an  impulse  toward  the  west,  which  would  tend  to 
throw  it  round  and  round  the  globe  in  one  unceasing  whirl,  from 
east  to  west,  while  these  resultant  side  currents  and  return  cur- 
rents at  the  surface  would  form  great  eddies,  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  the  atmosphere  forms  its  calms  of  the  equator,  of  can- 
cer, and  of  Capricorn. 

It  is  equally  self-evident  that  each  of  the  two  great  slides  out- 
WAEDS  TOWARD  THE  POLES  wouid  procccd  iu  exactly  the  oppo- 
site directions,  and  result  in  producing  a  vast  whirlpool  around 
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Around  the  south  pole  and  in  the  broad  Pacific,  we  have  this  phe- 
nomenon almost  complete ;  while  the  causes  which  have  produced 
our  Gult*  stream,  and  turned  the  great  eddies  of  the  ocean  either 
north  or  south — as  well  as  those  which  have  produced  the  upper 
and  lower,  the  inner  and  outer  currents  from  our  Arctic  seas,  are 
so  obviously,  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  continent  and  of  the 
Island  of  Greenland,  that  they  need  no  farther  explanation  on  this 
assumption  than  barely  a  tolerably  intelligent  inspection  of  the 
chart  of  these  currents. 

For  example,  suppose  the  natural  tendency  of  the  waters  around 
the  north  pole  to  be  identical  with  what  we  actually  see  in  those 
about  the  south  pole,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  western  coast  of  Greenland  would  arrest  their  eastward  motion 
and  turn  the  surfacte  current  outward  and  southward,  along  down 
the  shores  of  the  U.  S.,  while  the  deeper  under  current  of  warmer 
water  from  the  great  ocean  slide  toward  the  north,  would  continue 
to  glide  on  in  the  depths  below,  tearing  along  with  it  all  the  great  ice- 
bergs whose  depth  was  sufficient  to  reach  down  to  this  great  ocean- 
slide  ;  still  running  against  wind  and  tide,  and  even  plowing,  as 
they  do  with  terrihc  force,  through  thick  fields  of  loose  ice,  and 
dashing  hideously  against  smaller  bergs,  which  are  still  borne  out- 
ward by  the  shallow  southern  current  upon  the  surface. 

After  this  northern  avalanche,  or  under  current,  has  thus  passed 
under  the  fields  of  ice  resting  upon  the  surface,  when  it  meets  the 
opposing  under  currents  that  in  like  manner  run  into  the  same  Po- 
lar sea  on  the  east  side  of  Greenland,  and  through  Behrings 
Straits,  it  is  forced  upward  again  by  this  conflict  of  currents  to 
the  surface,  at  nearly  tne  same  temperature  which  it  had  when  it  left 
the  latitude  of  56°,  and  this  of  netiessity  produces  at  the  poles  a 
GBEAT  OPEN  SEA,  to  which  the  northern  sea  birds  resort  for  rest 
and  food,  and  which  Dr.  Kane's  companions  saw  with  their  own 
eyes — for  it  is  well  known  that  water  loses  but  very  little  of  its  tem- 
perature in  gliding,  even  for  thousands  of  miles,  under  other  bodies 
of  water,  or  under  thick  fields  of  ice.  These  waters  sliding  down 
north  from  this  ocean  avalanche,  at  latitude  56  degrees,  are  there- 
fore perpetually  forced  upwards  to  the  surface  in  one  vast  whirl- 
pool, at  or  near  the  poles  of  the  earth,  at  about  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  that  which  they  had  when  they  left  the  crest  of  this  ocean 
zone  at  that  latitude,  and  necessarily  form  a  vast  open  whirling  sea 
at  either  pole,  which  crowds  all  ice-bergs  and  ice-fields  outwards, 
and  fixes  the  maximum  of  cold,  as  well  as  the  maximum  of  magnet- 
ism, where  we  actually  find  it,  not  at  the  poles,  but  some  16°  south  of 
the  poles,  in  either  hemisphere;  or  where  it  really  ought  to  be,  that 
is,  just  half  way  between  the  crest  of  this  ocean  avalanche,  at  66°, 
where  the  warmer  waters  begin  to  descend,  and  the  poles,  where 
they  again  ascend  at  nearly  tne  same  temperature  to  the  sur&ce. — 
[See  Diagram.] 
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We  have  thus  in  the  ocean,  in  general,  necessarily  four  great 
UNDER  CURRENTS  perpetually  sliding  down  this  great  ocean  avg- 
lanche,  or  mountain  height  of  the  denser  waters,  from  latitude  56 
degrees  north  and  sou*h  of  the  Equator;  two  of  them  slide  toward 
the  Equator,  in  the  direction  of  the  trade-winds,  which  may  be 
called  the  equatorial  under-curkents  ;  and  two  slide  the  one 
toward  either  pole,  which  run  in  exactly  the  opposite  course,  may 
be  called  the  Polar  under-currents. 

These,  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  are  the  great  perpetual  mov- 
ing force,  which  produces  all  the  counter  or  return  currents  at  the 
surface,  with  all  their  stupendous  whirls  and  eddies  necessarily 
evolved  by  these  moving  under-currents,  and  modified  by  the  pecu- 
liar shape  of  the  continents,  and  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  would 
be  clearly  obvious  to  the  mind  of  a  tolerably  intelligent  child,  who 
would  condescend  to  dismiss  all  theories  and  prejudices,  and  pre- 
tended mystery  from  his  mind,  and  look  intelligently  tor  a  half 
hour  to  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  as  shoWn  upon  any  good  chart  of 
the  seas.  And  although  it  is  amazing  to  me  that  even  scientific  men 
should  have  written  volume  after  volume  on  this  subject,  withont 
even  for  once  glancing  at  the  real  cause,  so  obvious  and  so  simple, 
of  all  these  stupendous  phenomena  of  the  seas ;  still  they  have  bo 
clearly  described  all  the  outer  facts  in  the  case,  that  I  can  hardly 
suppose  that  there  will  be  an  intelligent  child  in  our  schools,  fifty 
years  hence,  who  will  be  ignorant  of  the  true  philosophy  and  cause 
of  these  oceanic  currents,  any  more  than  there  is  now  who  is  igno- 
rant of  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  of  which  this  is  only  a  most 
sublime  and  beautiful  part,  rather  an  inevitable  result  It  is  aim- 
ply  the  waters  of  the  ocean  obeying  the  great  law,  which  the  earth 
itself,  and  all  the  created  matter  obeys,  namely,  that  law  of  force, 
(or  forces,  if  you  please),  which  we  call  the  force  of  gravity  and  of 
heat,  as  it  expands,  or  moves  and  contracts,  and  controls  masses  or 
atoms  of  inert  matter.  We  call  it  a  fokoe,  because  it  produces  all 
FORM  and  all  motion  in  matter;  form,  when  equal  and  irom  op- 
posite directions ;  motion,  in  all  other  cases ;  it  is  therefore  the 
proximate  cause  of  all  phenomena  whatever,  and  this  is  all  that  we 
do  know,  and  probably  all  we  ever  shall  know  in  this  world  about  it 
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to  throw  its  calms  or  its  main  eddies  inside  of  60  degrees,  north  and 
south  of  the  Equator ;  and  as  the  greatest  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
pheric barometer  is  at  30°,  north  and  south,  indicating  that  there 
is  the  same  piling  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  point, 

i'ust  outside  of  its  eddies  or  calms,  so  if  we  could  have  an  oceanic 
barometer,  it  would  unquestionably  indicate  its  greatest  pressure  at 
about  latitude  60°,  in  the  same  manner  outside  of  its  great  sur- 
face eddies  and  calms,  making  due  allowance  for  the  connguration 
of  the  continents,  and  their  inevitable  effects  upon  the  ocean  ed- 
dies ;  and  also  for  the  iact  that  we  are  all  the  while  examining  the 
BOTTOM  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  top  of  the  ocean,  by  which 
fact  our  law  of  reason  is  obviously  in  many  cases,  liable  to  be  per- 
petually reversed,  since  we  live  amid  and  observe  only  the  under- 
currents and  eddies  of  the  one,  and  the  surface-currents  and  eddies 
of  the  other.  At  any  rate,  it  is  suflSciently  evident  that  if  we  could 
get  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  we  should  lind  its  general  motions 
made  the  same  as  we  now  iind  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
could  we  get  at  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  we  should  tind  it 
strangely  similar  to  the  top  of  the  ocean,  abating  the  inevitable  in- 
fluence of  land  and  disturbing  causes,  in  each  case  alike.  Each  are 
alike  a  yielding  fluid  surrounding  the  globe,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
same  iorce  or  forces,  which  we  call  the  force  of  heat  and  gravity, 
moditied  by  other  obvious  causes,  especially  by  the  soluble  and 
solid  matters  of  the  globe ;  and  the  great  law  of  force  by  which  each 
is  moved  and  controlled,  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
other,  and  only  varied  by  its  varying  density  and  other  obvious 
causes  ;  and  the  well  known  currents  of  the  air,  within  these  limi- 
tations, are  precisely  identical  with  the  well  known  currents  of  the 
ocean,  and  proceed  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  same  cause. 
Whether  the  known  piling  up  of  the  atmosphere  just  outside  of  its 
calms,  at  about  30^,  is  the  result  of  a  similar  cause  that  piles  the 
denser  waters  just  outside  of  their  great  whirls,  or  whether  it  results 
from  some  law  peculiar  to  the  air  itself,  is  a  question  which  p'lysi- 
ologists  should  strive  more  clearly  to  solve. 

II.  What  effect  the  simple  action  of  heat  upon  the  fluids  of  the 
ocean  and  the  air  has  upon  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth,  and 
whether  it  is  the  real  cause  of  that  rotation  is  a  question  worthy  of 
the  investigation  of  those  who  have  leisure  and  ability  for  such  re- 
searches. 

III.  Apart  from  this  all-moving  force,  this  ocean  avalanche,  the 
vast  currents  and  whirlpools  of  the  surface  ocean,  the  open  Polar 
Seas,  the  well  known  poles  of  cold,  16  degrees  south  of  the  real 
poles,  our  own  Gulf  stream,  equal  to  a  thousand  Mississippis  in  its 
volume  and  power,  and  various  other  most  striking  phenomena,  both 
of  the  ocean  and  the  land,  must  forever  remain  an  inexplicable  rid- 
dle ;  with  it  they  are  all  as  plain  and  inevitable  as  any  other  effect 
of  the  simple  laws  of  gravity  and  heat,  or  as  tlie  rotation  of  a 
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grindstone  upon  its  axis.    We  see  at  once  one  simple  power,  ncrt 
only  adequate  but  indispensable  to  the  whole  grand  result. 

For  example,  it  is  saia  in  some  of  our  books,  that  our  Gulf  stream 
actually  runs  up  instead  of  down  an  inclined  plane;  but  this  enigma, 
80  incredible  on  any  other  ground,  becomes  at  once  simple  and 
plain  when  we  consi  *er  that  this  oceanic  avalanche  of  the  colder 
waters  of  the  north  perpetually  slides  down  under  this  warmer 
Gulf  stream,  and  necessarily  lifts  it  up,  and  spreads  it  outwards, 
fan  shaped,  as  it  proceeds  toward  the  north;  just  as  an  advandng 
wave  would  lift  up  and  spread  outwards  a  volume  of  oil  floating  in 
an  opposite  direction  on  its  surface.  That  water  of  its  own  accord 
should  run  up  hill  is  an  absurdity ;  but  that  an  under-current,  or 
any  other  antagonistic  power,  would  force  it  up,  is  plain  to  all,  and 
the  vast  power  of  this  perpetual  ocean  avalance,  may  perhaps  be 
well  realized  from  this  simple  consideration :  Our  Gulf  stream, 
equal  in  volume  as  has  been  said,  to  a  thousand  Mississippis,  is 
only  one  single  little  ripple  of  the  vast  whirls  and  currents  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  already  known  to  man;  but  this  stupendous, 
all-moving  power  in  the  ocean  deeps,  plays  and  dallies  with  this 
Gulf  stream  and  all  other  mighty  ocean  torrents,  when  they  come 
in  its  way,  as  a  lion  would  with  a  mouse — for  indeed  it  is  in  itself 
the  power  that  at  once  orieinates  and  moves  and  controls  the  whole 
of  tnem.  It  first  shakes  tnem  from  its  shaggy  mane  and  then  dan- 
dles them  in  its  paws  at  will. 

IV.  But  I  must  pass  from  these  general  suggestions  to  notice 
some  of  the  most  striking  economic  uses  of  this  great  avalanche  of 
the  Ocean. 

And  first,  it  is  apparent  how  needful  and  appropriate  such  a  gen- 
eral agitation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  to  the  production 
and  safety  of  its  own  varied  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life.  Even  a  tolerably  still  ocean  of  waters,  or  one  only  rip- 
pled upon  its  upper  surface,  with  winds  and  waves  and  tides,  and 
mere  surface  streams  and  eddies,  if  it  did  not  soon  prove  a  chamel 
house  of  putrifaction  and  death  to  all  in  the  sea  and  all  on  the 
land,  could  never  subserve  the  vast  ends  and  uses  to  all  modes  and 
forms  of  life,  by  sea  and  land,  which,  by  this  simple  arrangement, 
the  present  ocean  now  does. 

Its  efl'ect  in  equalizing  and  modifying  the  various  zones  and  cli- 
mates of  the  world,  is  too  apparent  to  need  even  a  remark.  If,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  substances,  the  density  of  water  had  in- 
creased constantly  with  decrease  of  temperature,  there  could  have 
been  no  such  zones  or  ridges  of  denser  waters,  no  great  moving 
power  in  the  depths  of  the  stagnant  and  putrid  ocean.  Ice  would 
in  that  case  have  sunk  to  the  lK)ttom  as  it  froze,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility our  own  climate  would  have  been  colder  than  that  of  South 
Greenland  now  is,  and  all  living  things  would  have  perished,  not 
only  in  the  seas,  but  over  the  greater  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
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But,  by  this  simple  arranffement,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  earth  is  made  habitable  by  animal  life  even  to  its  very  poles ; 
and  if  navigators  had  pushed  their  researches  along  the  track  of 
the  Gulf  stream  and  in  the  flow  of  the  warmer  waters,  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  instead  of  so  incessantly  and  absurdly  battling  with  the 
coldest  of  all  currents  on  the  land-locked,  ice-bound  coast  of  Green- 
land, there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  living  steamers  and  liv- 
ing men  might  have  now  been  sailing  directly  under  the  north 
star,  with  far  less  danger  and  loss  of  life,  than  they  have  encoun- 
tered in  these  coldest  of  all  Greenland  seas.  If  a  daring  and  in- 
trepid man,  like  Dr.  Kane,  should  be  sent  on  this  northeastern 
route,  with  a  proper  fleet,  he  would  probably  find  his  way  without 
much  difficulty  into  this  ever-open  polar  sea,  and  out  again  at 
Behring's  Straits,  should  the  season  favor  the  enterprise.  I  am 
aware  that  some  of  the  English  navigators  have  nm  up  there  and 
found  ice,  of  course,  and  run  back  and  told  the  world  that  they 
found  ICE,  which  the  world  suspected  they  would  find  before  they 
went.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  a  Grinnel,  or  a  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, or  a  Dr.  Kane,  has  ever  visited  those  seas  with  any  proper 
outfit  for  penetrating  to  the  poles,  and  till  they  do,  I  shall  not  be- 
lieve that  it  cannot  be  done. 

2d.  It  is  evident  that  the  far  greater  area  of  open  sea,  around 
the  South  pole,  would  furnish  a  volume  and  power  of  waters  vastly 
superior  to  that  around  the  North  pole ;  and  that  this  heavier  slide 
of  the  cold  waters  from  the  south  would  tend  to  push  the  thermal 
equator,  at  certain  points,  north  of  the  geographical  equator,  as 
well  as  to  throw  vast  surface  streams,  like  our  Gulf  stream,  towards 
the  north  and  northeast,  or  whirl  them  in  eddies  against  the 
shores  of  northern  continents  and  islands,  thus  again  materially 
modifying  the  cHmates  of  the  globe,  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  fact. 

The  excessive  surface  currents  from  this  greater  southern  slide 
toward  the  north,  including  our  Gulf  stream,  may  return  in  some 
unexplored  sea,  in  part,  or  the  northern  excess  of  waters  may  be 
wholly  consumed  in  the  vast  continental  absorptions,  uses  and 
evaporations,  growths  and  decompositions,  which  the  greater  area 
of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  requires  in  its  daily  economic 
nses. 

3d.  But  the  most  magnificent  of  all  these  uses  is,  perhaps,  the 
manifest  pr«)vision  thus  made  in  the  seas  for  the  constant  recupera- 
tion and  repair  of  all  wastes  upon  the  lands,  and  the  consequent 
continuance  and  increase  of  all  its  varied  products  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life. 

The  immense  amount  of  vegetable  material  and  food  for  plants 
that  is  perpetually,  through  all  the  countless  streams,  and  rivers, 
and  sewers  of  the  earth,  from  all  our  great  cities,  and  plains,  and 
mountain  heights,  washed  into  the  sea,  has  excited  the  anxious 
inquiry  of  all,  and  the  alarm  of  some,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
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agriculture  and  industrial  pursuits.*  Under  this  process  alone  the 
fertility  of  the  continents  tends  perpetually  toward  exhaustion  and 
sterrility,  in  despite  of  all  human  efforts  to  replenish  and  repair  its 
incessant  wastes ;  and  doubtless  such  would  be  the  actual  result,  if 
the  Great  Creator  had  not  foreseen  the  evil,  and  made  ample  pro- 
vision to  remedy  it,  by  means  so  simple,  and  still  so  vast  and  as- 
tounding in  their  reach  and  power,  it  is  known  that  something 
like  nine-tenths  of  the  nutriment  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ducts are  derived  from  the  air  alone,  or  from  materials  which  noat 
in  the  air,  and  are  absorbed  first  by  the  earth  and  then  by  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  or  else  more  directly  by  its  leaves.  But  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  this  food  ot  plants  can  be  admitted  into  the 
air  at  any  one  time,  without  the  utter  destruction  of  all  animal 
life.  Hence  it  must  be  kept  in  vast  depositories,  ready  for  use, 
and  for  absorption  by  the  air,  all  over  the  globe,  by  land  and  by 
sea,  as  its  exigencies  may  admit  and  require.  For  example :  the 
atmosphere  cannot  carry  at  any  one  time,  with  safety  to  animal 
life,  more  than  about  one  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  one  two-thou- 
sandth of  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid ;  both  equally  indispensable 
to  all  vegetable  growth,  and  thus  ultimately  to  all  lorms  ot  animal 
life.  Now  if  all  the  vegetable  material  thus  poured  annually  into 
the  sea  was,  as  is  generally  supposed,  wasted  and  lost  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  if  the  air  could  derive  no  part  of  its  indispensable  vegeta- 
ble nutriment  from  the  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  covered 
with  water,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  whole  vegetable  economy  of 
the  globe  would  become  at  once  seriously  impaired  if  not  ultimately 
annihilated  and  extinct. 

Our  State  Agricultural  Society  have  already  published  my  views 
of  those  aspects  of  this  avalanche  of  the  ocean,  combined  with  the 
correlative  spiral  sweep  and  oscillation  of  the  air  over  the  conti- 
nents and  around  the  globe,  which  relate  specially  to  practical 
agnculture  and  horticulture,  and  therefore  touch  the  practical  and 
daily  interests  of  every  born  man,  whether  on  sea  or  land.  [See 
Transactions  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  V,  1863.]  1  will 
detain  you  therefore  now,  only  to  suggest  some  one  or  two  of  the 
more  philosophical  aspects  of  the  manner  in  which  this  great 
power  of  the  seas  reaches  this  most  beneficial  and  practical  end. 
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pits,  specially  adapted  to  the  perpetual  refirtilization  and  replenish- 
ing of  the  existing  continents  from  the  wastes  poured  into  the  sea, 
and  perhaps  also  designed  as  the  grand  apparatus  by  which  new 
coal-beds  and  new  theatres  of  life,  action  and  art,  shall  be  prepared 
in  the  bottom  of  the  same  seas,  for  future  races,  on  new  continents, 
millions  of  years  hence. 

Think  of  a  surface  of  water  larger  than  the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley,  covered  for  most  part  all  over,  and  in  places  some  feet 
thick,  with  floating  sea- weeds  and  debris  of  vegetation  and  rubbish, 
gathered  from  all  lands  and  shores, -sewers  and  streams,  and  kept 
in  a  perpetual  whirl  in  this  great  swill-tub  of  the  ocean,  till  it  be- 
comes thoroughly  macerated ;  and  then  their  softer  parts  are  licked 
up  by  the  air,  and  carried  back  to  refertilize  the  wasting  lands, 
while  probably,  their  more  solid  portions  are  dropped  to  the  bot- 
tom, to  form  new  coal  beds  for  afler  ages,  just  like  the  coal  beds 
now  found  under  our  own  feet. 

It  is  useless  for  human  language  and  human  lips  like  mine,  to 
attempt  to  adequately  describe  this  process,  so  magnificent,  so 
vast,  so  simple,  so  beneficent,  and  yet  so  far-reaching  and  so  sub- 
lime. But  this  great  Saragosa  Sea  is  only  one  of  the  many  great 
oceanic  pools  which  God  has  set  in  a  perpetual  whirl  by  this  sim- 

{)le  oceanic  power,  by  which  He  at  once  provides  nutriment  for  the 
ands  that  now  are,  and  the  proper  continuance  of  food  for  their 
millions  of  men,  and  beasts  and  birds  and  insects,  with  one  hand, 
while  He  is  equally  providing  for  other  millions  yet  to  be,  with  the 
other  hand.  But,  as  I  have  intimated,  these  great  surface  currents 
are  such  that  whatever  floats  upon  the  sea,  must  either  pass  at 
once  into  these  great  whirls,  (these  greaL  liquid  manure-vats  of  the 
ocean,)  or  it  must  be  thrown  outward  upon  the  shores;  and  not  a 
single  particle  of  all  the  myriad  tons  of  vegetable  food  or  other 
floating  matters,  that  are  hourly  washed  into  the  sea,  can  ever  be 
lost. 

Suppose  that  from  any  of  the  sewers  of  our  great  cities,  or  our 
thousand  rivers,  organic  matter  passes  into  the  sea,  it  may  pass 
at  once  into  these  vast  cess-pools  in  the  centres  of  the  several 
oceans,  or  it  may  be  carried  round  the  globe  in  some  of  the  lateral 
streams,  and  dissolve,  or  be  caught  and  thrown  into  these  whirls 
at  last ;  or  it  may  be  thrown  upon  the  shores,  and  there  perish  or 
sink,  and  furnish  nutriment  for  the  sea-weeds,  which  themselves  in 
time  die  and  rise  to  the  surface,  and  go  into  the  same  perpetual 
round,  and  thus  reach  these  great  cess-pools  at  last,  to  be  licked  up 
by  the  air  and  come  back  to  the  lands  again  ;  or  if  heavier  masses 
and  rafts  of  timber  and  logs  are  borne  to  tlie  sea,  they  substantially 
share  the  same  fate,  go  the  same  eternal  round,  till  all  their  more 
volatile  parts  are  restored  to  the  vegetation  on  the  lands  again, 
while  probably  their  carbon  and  heavier  pr.rts  sink  into  the  bot- 
tom of  these  vast  cess-pools,  to  furnish  new  coal  for  races  of  beings 
that  may  never  hear  that  Adam  ever  lived  or  that  Noah  ever  was 
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born — ^when  these  prairies,  whereon  we  now  live,  may  then  be,  as 
they  have  evidently  before  been,  only  a  vast  ocean,  under  another 
great  whirl  of  waters,  created  and  controlled  by  this  sublime  ava- 
lanche of  the  seas. 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  rhetorical  surmise.  These  great  currents  are 
necessarily  perpetually  disturbing  the  balance  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  globe,  gathering  np  immense  masses  of  earth,  for  instance  in 
the  ice  bergs  from  the  north,  and  carting  it  down  south,  till  al- 
ready in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  the  great  bants  of  New- 
foundland, as  well  as  in  other  places,  almost  a  new  continent  has 
been  formed,  aside  from  all  the  wonders  which  the  coral  insects 
are  performing  in  the  Pacific  and  other  seas ;  all  of  which  together, 
must,  of  course,  at  last  so  far  disturb  the  balance  of  forces  in  the 
globe,  as  to  render  those  catastrophies  which  make  new  islands 
and  new  lands,  and  sink  old  ones,  not  only  natural  but  inevitable. 

Let  no  man  suspect  me  of  technical  atheism  here.  For  because  I 
show  that  God  knows  how  to  manage  the  world,  and  has  ever 
done  it  with  infinite  and  adorable  skill,  even  past  all  our  philoso- 
phies and  past  all  our  comprehension,  I  do  not,  therefore,  mean 
to  imply  that  there  is  no  God,  no  more  than  when  I  say  that  the 
whole  earth  is  a  most  perfect  machine — I  mean  to  imply  that  there 
is  no  earth,  and  that  all  we  see  is  a  mere  illusion.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  only  mean  to  say,  that  there  is  a  great  God,  whose  plans 
and  purposes  and  economies,  in  respect  to  our  earth,  are  vastlv 
greater,  more  perfect,  more  far-reaching,  and  more  sublime,  than 
the  boldest  philosophic  theorist  has  ever  yet  dared  to  express  or  even 
to  think,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  constrain  your  belief.  I  only  wish 
to  guard  my  own  against  a  possible,  if  not  natural,  misconstruction. 

The  more  profoundly  we  study  the  works  of  God,  the  deeper  is 
our  impression  of  the  simplicity  and  sublimity  of  the  means  em- 
ployed, the  rigorous  economy  and  infinite  variety  of  the  results 
produced.  Nothing  is  lost;  not  even  the  grains  of  wheat  or 
crumbs  of  bread  that  are  thrown  into  the  sea ;  nothing  is  ur-el^s, 
or  idle,  or  misapplied ;  and  even  that  very  ocean,  that  seems  at 
first  the  most  chaotic,  and  sluggish  and  useless  of  all  tilings,  turns 
out  at  last  to  be,  like  the  huge  balance  wheel  of  an  engine,  a  most 
indispensable  part,  without  whose  presence  and  steady  action  and 
power,  all  the  rest  would  be  utterly  unmanageable  and  useless. 
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if  he  had  no  other  knowledge  of  Deity  before  his  mind,  than  these 
wonders  of  the  ocean,  have  heard  "  every  creature  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  abb  in  the  sba,  and 
ALL  THAT  ABB  IN  THEM  Saying,  Blessing  and  Honor  and  Glory  and 
Power  BE  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  Throne,  and  to  the  Lamb, 
forever  and  ever." 

This  subject  naturally  suggests  the  vast  bangb  and  unity  and 
UTiLiTT  of  the  field  of  science,  some  small  part  of  which,  we  are 
all  aiming  and  laboring  more  fully  to  explore;  and  the  need  this 
Society  will  have  in  future  years,  of  ample  room  for  its  specimens 
and  deposits,  and  means  for  its  further  investigations. 

Every  man  of  tolerably  good  common  sense  can  see,  at  once, 
the  immediate  connection  between  our  accurate  knowledge  of 
those  objects  of  scientific  research,  in  which  most  of  our  members 
have  so  ardently  and  so  successfully  engaged.  The  Fauna  and 
Flora,  the  beasts,  birds,  fish,  insects,  plants,  fossils,  soils  and  min- 
erals of  the  Great  West,  are  the  direct  and  obvious  sources  of  all 
our  wealth,  and  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  all  our  industrial  arts. 
Thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  plain  and  honest,  though  un- 
learned men,  have  been  made  already  to  see  and  feel  this,  and  to 
bless  the  day  when  this  Society  was  inaugurated.  They  regard  it, 
as  it  truly  is,  as  a  child  of  their  own,  watched  over,  nurtured  and 
fostered  by  their  own  solicitude  and  care,  as  well  as  devoted  to 
their  own  uses  and  ends.  Hence  the  cordial  and  cbeerful  aid 
by  all  classes  of  people  in  the  State,  that  has  ever  been  accorded 
to  it  and  to  the  labors  of  its  members  in  their  several  fields  of  re- 
search, and  the  delight  with  which  all  have  read  and  learned  of 
their  success.  How  fast  our  leading  members  on  State  Fair  occa- 
sions, have  had  to  talk  to  our  people,  day  in  and  day  out,  to  ex- 
plain to  them  what  they  were  so  eager  to  understand  and  to  know. 

But  who  would  have  expected  to  find  that  the  colder  waters  and 
ice-bergs  of  the  north  pole,  stand  in  direct  philosophic  connection 
with  the  plowing  of  the  prairies  of  Illinois?  and  vet  it  is  even  so; 
and  until  a  man  clearly  understands  those  great  laws  of  heat  and 
force,  which  whirl  the  air  in  its  circuits  round  the  globe,  pile  it  in 
chafing  tides  beneath  the  sun  and  moon,  generating  storms  and 
calms,  and  which  hurls  the  ocean  from  zone  to  zone  and  from  land 
to  land,  in  its  ceaseless  circuits  round  the  globe,  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  moving  power  that  nurtures  all  art,  ministers  to  all  neces- 
sity and  all  life,  by  sea  and  land. 

Such  is  the  practical  unity  and  utility  of  all  forms  of  science, 
when  truly  prosecuted  and  applied  to  their  final  and  legitimate  re- 
sults. The  north  star  teaches  us  how  better  to  plow  the  ocean ; 
the  north  pole  how  better  to  plow  the  land.  The  air  is  beginning 
to  whisper  its  secrets  in  our  ears,  and  to  talk  ot  laws  and  harmo- 
nies and  realities,  wUere  all  was  supposed  to  be  but  one  chaotic  and 
discordant  vacuity  of  all  order  and  all  available  use. 

—69 
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The  tamed  lightning  is  abeady  our  pliant  news-boy,  the  sun- 
beam oar  painter,  and  the  re-embodied  coal  of  old  worlds  performi> 
the  drudgery  and  manipulates  the  arts  of  a  new  one.  Kew  science 
creates  new  skill  and  new  arts  and  .perfects  old  ones.  Knowledge 
is  power  only  when  applied  to  its  uses,  and  the  practical  and  nsetal 
application  of  all  modes  and  forms  of  knowledge  is  the  chief  end 
of  all  philosophy,  and  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  its  votaries.  Thus 
ideas  are  wrought  into  uses,  and  uses  create  a  thirst  for  and  a  ca- 
pacity for  ideas.  Instruments  and  engines  of  use  and  of  power, 
of  life  and  of  death,  multiply  and  increase  on  all  hands,  by  land 
and  by  sea,  as  the  ages  roll  away,  giving  leisure  for  study  and 
means  of  wealth  and  of  art,  of  offense  and  of  defense,  till  at  last 
the  multiform  combined  forces  of  fkeedom  and  industry,  piety 
and  PRAYER,  will  make  all  the  enemies  of  God  and  man  "  skedad- 
dle "  like  wildfire,  and  the  new  era  of  peace  shall  bless  the  world. 
While  the  moral  monsters,  the  parricides  and  fratricides  and  rebels 
of  one  age  become,  like  other  lossil  remains,  the  petrified  instmc 
tors  and  warnings  of  all  ages  to  come,  and  as  in  the  natural  world 
the  darkness  ana  depths  of  the  sea  are  made  to  contribute  to  the 
glory  of  the  land,  so  in  the  moral  world,  the  darkest  deeps  of  crime 
snail  at  last  only  the  more  clearlj^  evolve  the  goodness  and  the  glory 
of  God,  and  urge  still  onward  the  final  destiny  of  man. 

Friends,  be  just  and  fear  not ;  "  let  all  the  ends  thou  aimest  «t 
be  thy  God's,  thy  country's  and  thy  truth's." 
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FARMERS'  CONVENTION  AT  GRANVILLE, 

HELD   NOVEMBER   18,    1851. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

In  accordance  with  previous  notice,  a  convention  of  farmers  was 
held  at  Granville,  Putnam  county,  on  Tuesday  the  18th  day  of 
November,  1851.  The  attendance  was  quite  large,  and  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State. 

The  convention  organized  by  appointing  Hon.  Oaks  Turner,  of 
Hennepin,  Chairman,  ^^  tem,^  and  Mr.  M.  Osman,  of  Ottawa, 
Secretary,  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Ralph  Ware  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  nominate  permanent  oflBcers  for  the  conversion, 
which  was  agreed  to;  whereupon  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Ralph 
Ware,  John  Hise  and  Sidney  Pulsifer  said  committee. 

The  committee,  after  a  few  minutes'  absence,  returned,  and  re- 
ported the  following  persons  as  permanent  officers  of  the  conven- 
tion : 

Hon.  Oaks  Turner,  President. 

Hon.  Wm.  Reddick,  of  Ottawa,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Vice  Presidents. 

Mr.  M.  Osman,  Recording  Secretary. 

Mr.  Ralph  Ware,  of  Granville,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  and  the  committee  discharged. 

The  President  tnen  stated  that  he  was  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  real  objects  of  the  convention,  and  suggested  that  some  one 
better  qualitied  should  make  them  known. 

Mr.  Ware  then  stated  that,  according  to  the  call,  they  had  met 
to  take  into  consideration  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  most 
expedient  to  further  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  community, 
and  particularly  to  take  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  an  Ag- 
ricultural University. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greble,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  report  business  upon  which  the  convention  should  act.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Mr.  John  Greble,  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Weston. 

During  the  absence  of  this  committee  short  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Messrs.  Hise,  Greble,  Ware,  and  others. 

The  committee  returned,  and  stated  that  they  would  not  be  fully 
prepared  to  report  before  evening,  and  suggested  that  the  atter- 
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noon  be  devoted  to  a  general  discussion  of  such  subjects  pertaining 
to  agriculture  as  might  present  themselves. 

A  lively  discussion  was  then  commenced  on  various  subjects,  in 
which  Powell,  of  Mt.  Palatine,  Butler,  of  Spoon  River,  Greble,  of 
Putnam  county,  "Weston,  of  LaSalle  county,  Gilmer,  of  Granville, 
Reddick,  of  Ottawa,  and  others,  participated. 

After  which,  the  convention  adjourned  until  half-past  six  oMock 
in  the  evening. 

BVXNINO   SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman. 
Prof.  Turner,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  business,  reported 
the  following  resolutions  for  the  future  action  of  the  convention: 

Retohedy  That  we  greatly  rejoice  in  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  onr  ra- 
rious  institutions,  for  the  education  of  our  brethren  engaged  in  professional, 
scientific,  and  literarj  pursuits,  have  already  attained,  and  in  the  mental  and 
moral  elevation  which  those  institutions  have  given  them,  and  their  consequent 
preparation  and  capacity  for  the  great  duties  in  the  spheres  of  life  in  which  thej 
are  engaged ;  and  that  we  will  aid,  in  all  ways  consistent,  for  the  stiU  greater 
perfection  of  such  institutions. 

Retslved^  That,  as  the  representatives  of  the  industrial  classes,  including  all 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  artisans,  mechanics,  and  merchants,  we  desire  the  same 
privileges  an^  advantages  for  ourselves,  our  fellows,  and  our  posterity,  in  each 
of  our  several  pursuits  and  callings,  as  our  professional  brethren  enjoy  in  theirs ; 
and  we  admit  that  it  is  our  own  fault  that  we  do  not  also  enjoy  them. 

Bftolvedj  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  institutions  originally  and  primarily  de- 
signed to  meet  the  wants  of  the  professional  classes,  as  such,  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  meet  ours,  no  more  than  the  institutions  we  desire  to  establish 
for  ourselves  could  meet  theirs  ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  take  immediate  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  Univer- 
sity, in  the  State  of  Illinois,  expressly  to  meet  those  felt  wants  of  each  and  all 
the  industrial  classes  of  our  State;  that  we  recommend  the  foundation  of  high 
schools,  lyceums,  institutes,  Ac,  in  each  of  our  counties,  on  similar  principles, 
so  soon  as  they  may  find  it  practicable  so  to  do. 

Resolved^  That  in  our  opinion,  such  institutions  can  never  Impede,  but  must 
greatly  promote,  the  best  interests  of  all  those  existing  institutions. 

After  reading  the  above  resolutions.  Prof.  Turner  proceeded,  in 
an  able  and  interesting  manner,  to  unfold  his  plan  lor  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Industrial  University. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  till  9  o^clock  to  morrow  morning. 


Wbdnesdat  Morning,  Nov.  19. 
Met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  again  taken  up  and  read,  and 
after  some  deliberation,  severally  adopted. 
Mr.  Hise  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved^  That  we  approve  of  the  general  plan  for  an  Dlinois  State  University 
for  the  Industrial  Classes,  presented  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  and  request  him  to 
furnish  the  outlines  of  his  plan,  presented  to  this  convention,  to  the  committee  of 
publication,  for  publication  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  all  other  papers  in  the 
State  which  will  publish  the  same ;  and  that  one  thousand  copies  be  published 
in  pamphlet  form  for  gratuitous  distribution. 
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Resolvedj  That  W.  A.  I^ennell,  M.  Osman,  L.  L.  Ballock^  ana  Ralph  Ware,  be  a 
committee  of  publication. 

Resolved^  That  the  committee  of  publication  forward  to  each  editor  in  everj 
county  in  the  State  a  copy  of  the  publications  of  this  convention,  with  a  request 
that  they  should  publish  the  same  ;  and,  also,  send  a  copy  to  our  Governor,  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  and  State  Officers,  and  to  all  others  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  same. 

Retolvedy  That  each  member  of  this  convention  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  circulation  and  reading  of  the  above  publications,  and  through  this  and  other 
means  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  speakers  to  lecture  on  the  subject  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  State. 

Reiolved^  That  Messrs.  J.  B.  Turner  and  Marcus  Morton,  of  Morgan  county ; 
James  McConnell,  Elijah  lies,  and  David  L.  Gregg,  of  Sangamon  county  ;  John 
Davis,  of  Decatur  ;  John  Wood,  of.  Quincy ;  John  Hise,  of  La  Salle  county ; 
Aaron  Shaw,  of  Lawrence  county;  John  Dougherty,  of  Union  county;  L.  S. 
Pennington,  of  Whiteside  county ;  W.  J.  Phelps,  of  Elm  Wood,  Peoria  county; 
and  Dr.  Ames,  of  Winnebago  county,  be  a  central  committee,  to  call  a  State  Con- 
vention, to  meet  at  Springfield  at  an  early  hour  of  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  at  such  other  time  and  place  as  they  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  may 
deem  most  expedient. 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  earnestly  solicit  the  Governor  of  this  State  to 
enumerate  in  the  call  for  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  should  one  be  held 
before  the  next  regular  session,  the  objects  of  this  convention  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Industrial  University,  as  business  to  be  acted  upon  by  that  body  at 
that  time. 

Resolved,  That  a  memorial  and  petitions  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  pub- 
lishing committee  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  Legislature  on  this  subject. 

During  the  discussion  of  these  resolutions  the  Convention  ad- 
journed till  1  o'clock  p.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Hise's  resolutions  were  again  taken  up  and  severally  passed. 
Mr.   Lofflin  introduced  the  following  resolution,    whicu   was 
adopted : 

Retolved,  That  we  earnestly  solicit  the  people  of  this  State  to  meet  in  their 
primary  assemblies  and  discuss  the  objects  of  this  convention,  as  shall  be  made 
known  by  our  published  proceedings,  and  join  with  us  in  asking  the  Legislature 
to  grant  to  the  people  of  this  State  the  fund  which  belongs  to  them,  to  aid  them 
in  establishing  an  institute  for  the  industrial  classes  of  this  State,  instead  of  di- 
viding that  fund  among  the  different  colleges  now  in  the  State,  as  contemplated 
by  those  institutions. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ware,  and 
others.  Prof.  Turner  gave  a  short  history  of  a  number  of  experi- 
ments he  had  made  in  reference  to  the  blight  upon  fruit  trees. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

OAKS  TURNER,  Pre6H. 
M.  OsMAN,  Sec^y. 
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SECOND    CONVENTION. 

The  Second  Convention  was  held  at  Sprinp^eld,  June  8,  1852. 
A  controversy  tliere  arose  between  the  members  of  the  Industrial 
Convention  and  the  advocates  and  representatives  of  some  few  of 
the  old  classical  and  theological  colleges,  who  were  admitted  by 
courtesy  to  participate  in  the  debates  of  the  convention,  which 
consumed  most  of  the  time  of  the  convention,  and  but  little,  if  any, 
imprcBsion  for  good  was  made  upon  the  public  mind. 

These  colleges  desired  to  be  made,  themselves,  the  instruments 
through  which  the  funds  of  the  State  should  be  applied  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  industrial  classes.  This  the  representatives  of  these 
classes  have  at  all  times,  in  all  their  conventions,  unanimously  and 
steadfastly  opposed. 

At  a  meeting,  however,  the  following  memorial  was  presented  to 
the  Legislature : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  RqDresentalivet  of  the  State  of  Illinou. 

The  Convention  of  the  friends  of  the  Industrial  University  proposed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  by  the  Granville  Convention,  whose  re- 
port is  alluded  to  in  the  Message  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit to  the  consideration  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  people  the 
following  memorial : 

But  three  general  modes  have  been  publicly  proposed  for  the  use  of  the  Col- 
lege and  Seminary  f^nds  of  the  State. 

I.  The  perpetual  continuanee  of  their  use  for  common  school  purposes,  is  not 
seriously  expected  by  any  one,  but  only  as  a  temporary  use  as  a  loan  for  this  no- 
ble object. 

II.  The  equal  distribution  of  their  proceeds  among  the  ten  or  twelve  colleges 
in  charge  of  the  various  religious  denominations  of  the  State,  either  now  in  ei- 
ifltence  or  soon  to  arise  to  claim  their  share  in  these  funds,  and  the  equally  just 
claim  of  Medical  and  other  Institutions  for  their  share,  it  is  thought  by  your  me- 
morialists, would  produce  too  great  a  division  to  render  these  funds  of  much 
practical  value  either  to  these  Institutions  or  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Nor  do 
they  consider  that  it  would  make  any  practical  difference  in  this  regard  whether 
the  funds  were  paid  directly  by  the  State  over  to  the  Trustees  of  these  Institu- 
tions or  disbursed  indirectly  through  a  new  Board  of  Overseers  or  Regents,  to  be 
called  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  plan  of  attempting  to  elect  by  State  au- 
thority some  smaller  number  of  these  Institutions  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
funds,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  or  attempting  to  endow  them 
all,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  great  practical  uses  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the 
State,  we  trust  your  honorable  bodies  will  see  at  once  to  be  still  more  impracti- 
cable and  absurd,  if  not  radically  unequal  and  unjust,  in  a  free  State  like  ours. 

III.  Your  memorialists  therefore  desire  not  the  dispersion  by  any  mode,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  of  these  funds,  but  their  continued  preservation  and  concen- 
tration for  the  equal  us«  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  and  especially  to  meet  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  great  industrial  classes  and  interests  of  the  State,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  suggested  in  the  message  of  his  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  to  your  honorable  bodies  ;  and  also  in  the  recent  message 
of  Governor  Hunt,  of  New  York,  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  approval  of  many  of  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  statesmen  in  this  and 
other  States. 

The  report  of  the  Granville  Convention  of  farmers,  herewith  submitted  and  al- 
luded to,  as  above  noticed  in  the  message  of  our  Chief  Magistrate,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one^  and  as  only  one,  of  the  various  modes  in  which  this  desirable 
end  may  be  reached,  and  is  alluded  to  in  this  connection  as  being  the  only  pnb- 
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lished  document  of  any  conyention  on  this  subject,  and  as  a  general  illustration 
of  what  your  petitioners  would  desire  when  the  wisdom  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  shall  have  duly  modified  and  perfected  the  general 
plan  proposed,  so  as  to  fit  it  to  the  present  resources  and  necessities  of  the  State. 

We  desire  that  some  beginning  should  be  made,  as  soon  as  our  statesmen  may 
deem  prudent  so  to  do,  to  realize  the  high  and  noble  ends  for  the  people  of  the 
State  proposed  in  each  and  all  of  the  documents  above  alluded  to;  and  if  possi- 
ble, on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  to  honorably  justify  a  successful  appeal  to 
Congress,  in  conjunction  with  eminent  citizens  and  statesmen  in  other  States, 
who  have  expressed  their  readiness  to  co-operate  with  us  for  an  appropriation  of 
public  lands  for  each  State  in  the  Union  for  the  appropriate  endowment  of  Uni- 
versities for  the  liberal  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  .their  several  pur- 
suits in  each  State  in  the  Union. 

And  in  this  rich,  and  at  least  prospectively,  powerful  State,  acting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  vast  energies  and  resources  of  this  mighty  confederation  of  united 
republics,  even  very  small  beginnings,  properly  directed,  may,  at  no  very  remote 
day,  result  in  consequences  more  wonderful  and  beneficent  than  the  most  daring 
mind  would  now  venture  to  predict,  or  even  conceive. 

In  the  appropriation  of  those  funds  your  memorialists  would  especially  desire 
that  a  department  for  normal  school  teaching,  to  thoroughly  qualify  teachers  for 
county  and  district  schools,  and  an  appropriate  provision  for  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  destitute  orphans  of  the  State  should  not  be  forgotten. 

We  think  that  the  object  at  which  we  aim  must  so  readily  commend  itself  to 
the  good  sense  and  patriotism,  both  of  our  people,  rulers,  and  statesmen,  when 
once  fully  clearly  understood,  that  we  refrain  from  all  argument  in  its  favor. 

We  ask  only  that  one  institution  for  the  numerous  industrial  classes,  the  teach- 
ers and  orphans  of  this  State,  and  of  each  State,  should  be  endowed  on  the  same 
general  principles,  and  to  the  same  relative  extent,  as  some  one  of  the  numerous 
institutions  now  existing  in  each  State. for  the  more  especial  benefit  of  the  com- 
paratively very  limited  classes  in  the  three  learned  professions.  If  this  is  deemed 
immoderate,  or  even  impracticable,  we  will  thankfully  accept  even  less. 

As  to  the  objection  that  States  cannot  properly  manage  literary  institutions, 
all  history  shows  that  the  States  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  which  have  at- 
tempted to  manage  them  by  proper  methods,  constituting  a  vast  majority  of  the 
whole,  have  fully  succeeded  in  their  aim  ;  while  the  few  around  us  which  have 
attempted  to  endow  and  organize  them  on  wronff  principles,  condemned  by  all  ex- 
perience, have  of  course  failed.  Nor  can  a  State  charter  and  originate  railroads, 
or  manage  any  other  interest,  except  by  proper  methods  and  through  proper 
agents.  And  a  people  or  a  State  that  cannot  learn  in  time  to  manage  properly 
and  efficiently  all  these  interests,  and  especially  the  great  interests  of  self-educa- 
tion, is  obviously  unfit  for  self-government,  which  we  are  not  willing  as  yet  to 
admit  in  reference  to  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  least  of  all  our  own. 

With  these  sentiments  deeply  impressed  upon  our  hearts,  and  on  the  hearts  of 
many  of  our  more  enlighted  fellow-citizens  your  memorialists  will  never  cease  to 
pray  your  honorable  bodies  for  that  efifective  aid  which  you  alone  can  grant. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention. 

J.  B.  TURNER, 
Chairman, 


THE   THIKD    CONVENTION 

Was  held  at  Chicago,  November  14,  1852. 

At  this  convention  much  important  business  was  transacted, 
and  many  interesting  views  suggested  and  speeches  thereon  made 
and  reported. 

Among  other  things,  it  was  resolved  to  organize  "The  Lf- 
DusTBiAL  League  of  thb  State  of  Illinois,"  which  has  since 
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been  chartered  by  our  Legislature,  empowered  to  raise  a  fund,  by 
subecriptions  from  the  members,  ot  ten  cents  each  per  annam,  and 
by  voluntary  contributions,  to  be  applied  to  the  forwarding  of  the 
objects  of  the  convention,  and  promoting  the  interests  ot  the  in- 
dustrial classes, 

Ist  '*By  disseminating  imformation,  both  written  and  printed, 
on  this  subject." 

2d.  "By  keeping  up  a  concert  of  action  among  the  friends  of 
the  industrial  classes." 

3d.  "  By  the  employment  of  lecturers,  to  address  dtizens  in  all 
parts  of  the  State."  "  Prof  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  was 
appointed  Principal  Director." 

"John  Gage,  of  Lake  county,  Bronson  Murray,  of  La  Salle 
♦county,  Dr.  L.  S.  Pennington,  of  Whiteside  county,  J.  T.  Little,  of 
Fulton  county,  and  "Wm.  A.  Pennell,  of  Putnam  county,  Associate 
Directors." 

It  was  also  "resolved,  that  this  Convention  memorialize  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  es- 
tablish and  endow  Industrial  Institutions  in  eacn  and  every  State 
in  the  Union." 

"The  plan  for  an  industrial  University,  submitted  by  Pro£  Tur- 
ner to  the  Granville  Convention,  was  then  called  for,  and  a  "mo- 
tion passed  to  discuss  its  principles  by  sections ;  whereupon,  after 
thus  reading  and  discussing  its  various  sections,  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  plan  were  approved." 

It  was  also  "  voted  unanimously,  that  a  department  for  the  eda- 
cation  of  common-school  teachers  be  considered  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  planil 

"  Prof  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  Wm.  Gooding,  of  Lock- 
port,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Kennicott,  of  Northlield,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  a  plan  to  the  next  convention,  and  to  memo- 
rialize the  Legislature  for  the  application  of  the  coU^e  and  semi- 
nary funds  to  this  object,  in  accordance  with  the  acts  and 
ordinances  of  Congress,"  &c. 

"  J.  B.  Turner^  X.  S.  Bullock,  and  Ira  L.  Peck,  were  also  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  an  address  -to  the  citizens  of  this 
State,  on  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  Institution." 


THE   FOUKTH   CONVENTION 
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members  and  delegates,  and  the  representative  and  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  people,  in  the  Legislature,  many  of  whom,  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject,  and  made  noble 
and  eloquent  speeches  at  their  evening  session  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber in  its  behali*.    It  was 

Jtetoived,  That  ioasmack  as  any  detailed  plan  of  public  instraolion  can  only  be  de- 
cided and  acted  upon  by  the  Trustees,  Directors,  or  other  officers  of  the  desired  In- 
stitution, when  created,  it  is  not  expedient  to  attempt  to  fix  upon  anj  such  details  in 
any  preliminary  conventions  of  the  people  ;  and  that  the  committee  appointed  to  re- 
port upon  that  subject  be  discharged  from  further  duty. 

The  duties  and  terms  of  office  of  the  League  were  also  pre- 
acribed  by  this  Convention. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  the  following  memo- 
rial was  written,  at  the  request  of  tlie  committee,  and  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Convention,  and  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Convention : 

To  the  HonorabU  Senate  and  Hcnue  of  RepreseHtativet  of  the  State  of  lUinoU  : 

We  would  reppectfully  represent :  That  we  are  members  of  the  industrial  classes  of 
this  State,  actively  andpersonally  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits. 
We  are  daUy  made  to  feel  our  own  practical  ignorance,  and  the  misapplication  of  toil 
and  labor,  and  the  enormous  waste  of  products,  means,  materials  and  resources,  that 
result  from  it.  We  are  aware  that  all  this  evil  to  ourselves  and  our  country,  results 
from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  those  principles  and  laws  of  nature  that  underlie  our 
various  professions,  and  of  the  proper  means  of  a  practical  application  of  existing 
knowle«lge  to  those  pursuits.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  our  brethren  in  the  several 
learned  professions  have,  to  a  good  degree,  availed  themselves  of  these  tidvantages, 
and  have  for  years  enjoyed  their  benefit.  They  have  universities  and  colleges,  with 
apparatus;  libraries,  voluminous  and  vast;  able  and  learned  professors  and  teachers, 
constantly  discovering  new  facts,  and  applying  all  known  principles  and  truths  directly 
to  the  practical  uses  of  tbeir  several  professions  and  pursuits.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  we  have  neither  universities,  colleges,  books,  libraries,  apparatus,  nor  teachers, 
adapted  or  designed  to  concentrate  and  apply  even  all  existing  knowledge  to  our  pur- 
suits, much  less  have  we  the  means  of  efficiently  exploring  and  examming  the  vast 
practical  unknown  that  lies  all  around  us,  spreading  darkness  and  ruin  upon  our  best 
laid  plans,  blighting  our  hopes,  diminishing  our  resources,  and  working  inevitable  evil 
and  loss  to  ourselves,  to  our  families,  and  to  our  country.  Some  think  one-half  (no 
intelligent  man  thinks  that  less  than  one-third  or  one-fourih)  of  the  entire  labor  and 
products  of  our  State  are  made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  this  needless  ignorance  and 
waste.  Knowledge  alone,  here,  is  power,  and  our  relief  is  as  clearly  obvious  as 
our  wants.  We  need  the  same  thorough  and  practical  application  of  knowledge  to 
pursuits  that  the  learned  professions  enjoy  in  theirs,  through  their  universities  and 
literature,  schools  and  libraries  that  have  grown  out  of  them.  For  even  though 
knowledge  may  exist,  it  is  perfectly  powerless  until  properly  applied,  and  we  have  not 
the  means  of  applying  it.  What  sort  of  generals  and  soldiers  would  all  our  national 
science  (and  art)  make,  if  we  hau  no  military  academies  to  take  that  knowledge  and 
apply  it  directly  and  specifically  to  military  hU  ? 

Are  our  classic  universities,  our  law,  medicine,  and  divinity  schools,  adapted  to 
make  good  generals  and  warriors  ?  Just  as  well  as  they  are  to  make  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, and  no  better.  Is  the  defence,  then,  of  our  resources  of  more  actual  conse- 
quence than  their  production  ?  Why  then  should  the  State  eare  for  the  one  and 
neglect  the  other  ? 

According  to  recent  publication,  only  one  in  260  of  the  population  of  our  own  State 
are  engaged  in  prolessional  life,  and  not  one  in  iOO  in  the  Union  generally.  A  great 
proportion  oven  of  these  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  onr  classioal  and  profst- 
sional  schools.  But  there  are  in  the  United  States  225  principal  universities,  coUeges, 
and  seminaries,  schools^  &c,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  professional  classes,  be- 
sides many  smaller  ones,  whUe  there  is  not  a  single  one,  with  liberal  endowments,  de- 
signed for  the  liberal  and  praodcal  education  of  the  industrial  classes.    No  West 
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Point  as  yet  beams  upon  the  horixon  of  their  hope ;  true,  aa  yet,  our  boundlcM  nt- 
tionul  re.'»ource8  keep  us,  like  the  children  of  Japhet  emigratinji;  from  the  Ark,  from 
the  mi9^»rflble  degradation  and  want  of  older  empires;  but  the  resources  them- 
eelres  lie  h11  un^ieveloped  in  some  directions,  wanted  and  misapplied  in  othor«,  and 
rapidly  vanishing  away  as  centuries  roll  onward,  under  the  ignorance  or  unskillfol- 
ncs.-^  that  directs  them.  We,  the  members  of  the  industriiil  classes,  are  still  compelled 
to  work  empyrically  and  blindly,  without  needful  bookj*,  schools,  or  means,  by  the 
slow  process  of  that  individual  experience  that  lives  and  dies  with  the  man.  Our  pfo- 
fessional  brethren,  through  their  universities,  schools,  teachers,  and  libraries,  combine 
and  concentrate  the  practical  experience  of  ages  in  each  man's  life.  Wc  need  the 
same. 

In  monarchical  Europe,  through  their  polytechnic  and  agricultural  schools,  some 
successful  effort  has  been  made,  in  some  departments  and  classes,  to  meet  this  great 
want  of  the  age. 

But  in  our  democratic  country,  though  entirely  industrial  and  practical  in  all  its 
aims  and  euds,  no  such  effort  has  been  efficiently  msde.  We  have  in  our  own  Slate 
no  such  institutions,  and  no  practical  combination  of  resources  and  means,  thai  can 
ever  produce  one  worthy  of  the  end.  We  have  not  even  a  "Normal  School"  for  the 
education  of  our  teachers,  nor  half  a  supply  of  efficient  teachers  even  for  our  common 
schools;  and  never  can  have  without  more  atu-ntion  to  the  indispensable  means  for 
their  production.  Hence,  our  common  schools  are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  inefficient  and  Unpuishing,  if  not  absolute  nuisances  on  our  soil,  as  in 
some  cases  they  now  are.  Bui  the  common  school  interest  is  the  great  hope  of  our 
country,  and  we  only  desire  to  render  it  efficient  and  useful,  in  the  only  way  it  can  be 
done,  by  rearing  up  for  it  competent  and  efficient  teachers  in  the  normal  department 
of  our  industrial  universities.  Knowing  that  knowledge,  like  light  and  water,  runs 
downward,  not  upward,  through  human  society,  we  would  ^gin  with  the  euna  and 
the  fountains  and  not  with  the  candles  and  puddles,  and  pour  Uie  light  and  water  of 
life,  down  through  every  avenue  of  darkness  below,  and  not  begin  with  the  darkness 
and  drouth,  and  attempt  to  evolve  and  force  it  upward.  Ko  State  ever  did,  or  ever 
will,  succeed  bj  this  latter  process.  The  teacher  is  the  first  man  sought,  and  tke  life 
and  light  of  the  whole  thing,  from  the  university  downward 

To  this  end,  concentration  is  the  first  indispensable  step.  Leaving  all  our  common 
school  funds  untouched,  as  they  now  are,  the  proposed  distribution  of  our  university 
fund,  amounting  to  about  $150,000,  will  illustrate  this  point.  The  annual  interest  of 
this,  at  6  per  cent,  is  about  |»,000.  If  this  should  b«  divided  among  our  ten  or  fifteen 
colleges,  it  would  give  them  only  from  |600  to  #900  each  per  annum  Divided  among 
our  hundred  counties,  it  would  give  $90  to  each  county,  for  a  high  school  or  any  other 
purpose.  Divided,  at  it  now  is,  among  the  million  of  our  people,  it  gives  nine  mills,  or 
less  than  one  cent,  to  each  person.  Concentrated  upon  an  Industrial  Uuiven>ity,  it 
would  furnish  an  annual  corps  of  skillful  teachers  and  lecturers,  through  its  normal 
school,  to  go  through  all  oar  towns  and  counties,  create,  establish,  and  instruct  lyce- 
nms,  high  schools,  and  oommon  schools,  of  all  sorts,  and  through  its  agricultural  and 
mechanical  departments,  concentrating  and  diffusing  the  benefits  of  practici*!  know- 
ledge and  experience  over  all  our  employments  and  porsuits,  our  farms  and  shops. 
Here,  an  elsewhere,  the  sun  must  exist  before  the  diamonds  and  dew-drops  can  shine. 
The  jnountain  heights  must  send  down  their  rills  and  their  torrents,  gathered  from 
their  own  flood  and  the  boundless  resources  of  the  ocean  and  the  sky,  before  the 
desert  can  blossom  as  the  rose.  Money,  however  much  or  little,  concentrated  in  logs, 
clapboards,  and  brick,  enclosing  a  herd  of  listless,  uneasy,  and  miiichievous  children, 
cannot  make  a  common  school.  The  living  teacher  must  be  there — living  not  dead ; 
for  dead  teachers  only  make  dead  scholars  the  more  dead.  Nor  can  grammar,  lan- 
guage, metaphysics,  or  abstract  science,  however  accurate,  roluminoos,  and  vast,  ever 
diffujie  new  life  and  new  energy  into  our  industrial  pursuits.  There,  practical  appara- 
tus, the  thorough  and  accurate  needful  experinients,  as  well  the  living  and  practical 
teachers,  are  needed  in  order  even  to  begin  the  great  work.  This  is  necessarily  expen- 
sive, quite  beyond  even  the  anticipated  resources  of  our  existing  institutions.  Hence, 
again,  we  need  concentration,  and  not  a  miserable,  useless,  and  utterly  wasteful  diffn- 
sion  of  our  resources  and  means. 

Throughout  our  State  and  throughout  the  whole  civilised  world,  in  all  ages,  where 
there  has  been  most  neglect  of  universities  and  high  seminaries,  and  most  reliance 
placed  by  the  people  in  the  miserable  i^ttanoe  doled  out  to  them  by  the  State,  like  so 
nuay  paupersi  for  the  support  of  common  sohoc^  precisely  there  the  common  schoob 
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will  be  found,  for  the  inevitable  reasons  above  indicated,  most  inefficient,  weak,  and 
worthless,  if  not  positive  nuisances  to  society  ;  and  wherever  the  reverse  is  found,  the 
reverse  infiuencett  of  life,  lighi,  animation,  and  hope,  beam  forth  from  the  schools  at 
once. 

We  repeat  it,  the  common  school  is  our  fi;reat  end,  our  last  hope,  and  final  joy.  But 
we  wou  d  reach  and  re-nniiuate  it  under  the  guidance  of  pmctical  common  sense,  as 
all  experience  shows  it  mu?t  be  done,  as  it  only  can  be  done,  and  we  would  reach  the 
Wtal,  practical  interests  of  our  industrial  pursuits,  by  precisely  the  same  means,  and 
on  precisely  the  same  well-known  and  thoroughly  tried  plans  and  principles.  We  seek 
no  novelties.  We  desire  no  new  principles.  We  only  wish  to  apply,  to  the  great  in- 
terest of  the  common  school  and  the  industrial  classes,  precisely  the  same  principles 
of  mental  discipliiie  and  thorough  scientific  and  prnctioil  instructions,  in  all  their 
pursuits  Hiid  interests,  which  are  now  applied  to  the  professional  and  military  classes. 

The  effect  this  mu-t  have  in  disciplining,  elevating,  and  refining  the  minds  and  mor- 
als of  our  people,  increasing  their  wealth  and  their  power  at  home,  and  their  respect 
abroad,  developing  not  only  the  resources  of  their  minds,  but  their  soil  and  treasures 
of  mineral,  and  perfecting  all  their  materials,  products,  and  arts,  cannot  but  be  seen  by 
every  intelligent  mind. 

No  other  enterprise  so  richly  deserves,  and  so  urgently  demands,  the  united  eflfort  of 
our  national  strength . 

We  would,  therefore,  resppctfullj  petition  the  honorable  Senate  and  Hou»e  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Illinois,  th<«t  they  present  a  united  memorial  lo  the  Con- 
gress now  assembled  at  Washington,  to  appropriate  to  each  State  in  the  Union  an 
amount  of  pub'.ic  lands,  not  less  in  value  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
liberal  endowment  of  a  system  of  Industrial  Universities,  one  in  each  State  in  the 
Union,  to  co-opernte  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washing- 
ton, for  the  more  liberal  and  practical  education  of  our  industrial  classes  and  their 
teachers,  in  their  various  pursuits,  for  the  production  of  knowledge  and  literatuie 
needful  in  those  pursuits,  and  developing,  to  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  extent,  the 
resources  of  our  soil  and  our  arts,  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  our  people,  and  the 
true  glory  of  our  common  country. 

We  would  further  petition  that  the  executive  and  legislature  of  our  sister  States  be 
invited  to  co-operate  with  us  in  this  enterprise,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  memorial  of 
this  legislature  be  forwarded  by  the  Governor  to  the  Governors  and  Senates  ot  the 
several  States. 

We  would  also  petition  that  the  University  fund  of  thia  State,  if  not  at  once  applied 
to  these  practical  uses,  be  allowed  to  remain  where  it  now  is,  and  its  interest  applied 
to  present  uses,  until  such  time  as  the  people  shall  be  prepared  to  direct  it  to  some 
more  efficient  use. 

By  order  of  the  Convention.  BRONSON  MURRAY,  PreiidenL 

A  similar  ineniorial  was  submitted  to  the  Convention  by  the 
committee,  consisting  of  his  Excellency  Gov.  French,  Hon.  David 
L.  Gregg,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Pennington,  appointed  by  the  Chicago 
Convention,  and  accepted  and  fowarded  to  Congress,  as  ordered  by 
that  Convention. 

These  memorials  were  presented  to  the  Senate  and  Representa- 
tives of  Illinois,  then  in  session,  and  the  merits  of  the  plan  folly 
discussed  by  able  and  eloquent  advocates,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  passsed  by  both  houses  and  received  the 
approbation  of  the  executive. 

Whirkas,  The  spirit  and  progress  of  this  age  and  country  demand  the  calture  of 
the  highest  order  of  intellectual  attainment  in  theoretic  and  industrial  science  :  And 
whereaSy  it  is  impossible  that  our  commerce  and  prosperity  will  continue  to  increase 
without  calling  into  requisition  all  the  elements  of  internal  thrift  arising  from  the  la- 
bors of  the  farmer,  the  mechacio,  and  the  manufacturer,  by  every  fostering  effort 
within  the  reach  of  the  government :  And  wherea»y  a  system  of  Industrial  Universi- 
ties, liberally  endowed  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  co-operative  with  each  other  and 
the  Smitlisouian  Institution  at  Washington,  would  develop  a  more  liberal  and  practi- 
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ct)  education  among  the  people,  tend  the  more  to  inteUectualize  the  rising  generation, 
and  emimentlj  conduce  to  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  tme  glory  of  our  common 
conutry ;  therfore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represeniativetj  the  Senate  concurring  herein,  That 
uur  iSenators  in  Gongrees  be  instructed  and  our  Kepresentatives  be  requested,  to  use 
their  best  exertions  to  procure  the  paasage  of  a  law  of  CongreM  donating  to  each  State 
in  the  Union  an  amount  of  public  lands  not  less  in  value  than  five  hundred  ihtmeamd 
dollars,  for  the  lioefal  endowment  of  a  system  of  Industrial  Univerritieti,  one  in  ^tch 
State  in  ihe  Union,  toco-operate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Smithsonian  Instita- 
tioii  at  Washington,  for  the  more  liberal  and  practical  education  of  our  industrial 
cUsses  and  their  teachers ;  a  liberal  and  Tftried  education  adapted  to  the  manifold 
wants  of  a  practical  and  enterprising  people,  and  a  provision  for  such  educational  tMr 
cilities,  being  in  manifest  concurrence  with  the  Intimations  of  the  popular  will,  it  iir^ 
gently  demands  the  united  eiforts  of  our  national  strength. 

Jt^olv«i,  That  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorised  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
going resolutions  to  our  Senators  and  Rcpresenutives  in  Congress,  and  to  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislature  of  each  of  our  sister  States,  inviting  them  to  co-operate  with  us 
in  this  meritorious  enterpri^. 


yfe  give  the  followinff  as  a  Bample  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
press,  at  home  and  abroad,  upon  the  above  resolutions,  at  that  time : 

"  Education  fob  the  People." — The  New  York  Triiune  ot* 
Feb.  26th,  has  the  following  remarks,  subjoined  to  the  joint  reso- 
lutions passed  by  our  General  Assembly,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Industrial  Universities,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
practical  and  general  education  among  tlie  people : 

**  Here  is  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  friends  of  practical  education  abun- 
dantly confirmed,  with  a  plan  for  its  immediate  realization.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  one  of  the  mo-^t  extensive  of  public  land  (or  new)  States  proposes  a  magnificent 
douAtiou  of  public  lands  to  each  of  the  States,  in  furtherance  of  this  idea.  Whether 
that  precise  form  of  aid  to  the  project  is  most  judicious  and  likely  to  be  eflfective,  we 
will  not  here  consider.  SufiBce  it  that  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  has  taken  a  noble 
step  forward,  in  a  most  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit,  for  which  its  members  wUl  be 
"heartily  thanked  by  thousands  throughout  the  Union.  We  feel  that  this  step  has 
materially  hastened  the  coming  of  scientific  and  practical  education  for  all  who  desire 
and  are  willing  to  work  for  it.    It  cannot  come  too  soon.** — IlL  Journal 

The  Central  Illinois  Times^  a  newspaper  published  at  Blooming- 
ton,  gives  utterance  to  the  following,  affixed  to  the  resolutions  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  Industrial  Universities : 

"The  above  is  undoubtedly  of  more  interest  and  importance  to  the  peopl  of  this 
State,  than  nny  measure  which  came  before  the  Legislature  during  the  late  session.  It 
contains  a  wholesome  principle  of  prosperity  and  advancement,  which  will,  if  fully 
carried  out,  tend  to  elevate  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  honest,  hard-working 
farmer.     We  have  always  held  that  the  first  object  of  government  is  to  afford  pro- 
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DESIGN  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

OFFIOEBS. 
Principal  Director, — J.  B.  TurniR|  Jacksonvile. 

Associate  Directors. — John  Gagb,  Lake  conntj ;  L.  S.  Pbnninoton,  Whiteside 
coanty;  Bronsom  Murray,  La  Salle  countj ;  J.  T.  Littlb,  Falton  county;  Wm. 
A.  Pbnnell,  Putnam  county. 

L  There  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  $150,000 
in  pioney,  and  about  sevety-two  sections  of  land  selected  at  an 
early  period,  and  probably  worth  as  much  more. 

II.  The  land  and  money  was  donated  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  this  State  as  a  trust  fund,  apart  from  and  independent  of 
the  Common  School  Fund. 

III.  With  this  fund  the  State  is  required  bv  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  State  University  or  High  Seminary  of  learning. 

IV.  The  members  of  this  induptrial  league  are  such,  and  such 
only,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  desire  that  when 
this  State  Seminary  is  established,  it  shall  be  upon  the  following 
rational  and  impartial  principles : 

V.  It  shall  be  designed  to  furnish  to  the  great  Industrial  classes 
of  the  State,  our  Farmers,  Merchants,  and  Mechanics,  each  in  their 
own  sphere,  the  same  thorough,  liberal,  and  practical  education  in 
those  various  sciences  underlying  their  several  pursuits,  and  in  all 
processes,  principles,  and  arts  connected  therewith,  as  our  colleges 
and  professional  schools  now  afford  to  their  students  of  theology, 
medicine,  law,  and  the  art  of  war ;  and  shall  be  provided  with  ail 
needful  apparatus,  lands,  grounds,  gardens,  animals,  drawings, 
mode  8,  instruments,  and  engines,  for  the  proper  elucidation  of  the 
same — as  other  schools  are  provided  with  their  necessary  appara- 
tus. 

To  combine  the  friends  of  this  interest,  the  Industrial  League 
OF  Illinois  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  February,  1853, 

Ist.  With  a  capital  of  $20,000,  to  be  raised  by  members'  fees, 
and  donations. 

2d.  With  a  board  of  one  chief  director  and  five  associates,  whose 
oflBice  it  shall  be 

3d.  To  print  and  distribute  books,  pamphlets,  and  papers,  ex- 
plaining the  advantages  and  necessity  of  this  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

4th.  To  employ  lecturers  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  State  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  to  appoint  agents  for  making  collections,  &c. 

6th.  To  circulate,  and  present  to  the  Legislature  and  to  Con- 
gress, petitions  urging  the  adoption  of  this  plan  for  a  University, 
and  the  liberal  endowment  thereof  by  Congress  lands,  and  by  State 
funds  in  each  State  in  the  Union. 

6th.  To  receive  from  each  member  ten  cents  admission,  and  ten 
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cents  annual  subscription,  with  fee  for  diploma  and  such  Toluntarr 
donations  as  may  be  contributed. 

7tb.  The  funds  so  collected  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  lec- 
turer?, agents,  and  officers,  (other  than  associate  directors,  who 
sliall  receive  no  compensation  for  services,)  to  the  payment  of  print- 
ing and  such  incidental  expenses  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
board ;  and  on  the  establishment  of  a  University,  as  herein  con- 
templated, any  surplus  fiinds  in  the  treasury  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
treasury  of  such  University. 

8th.  Members  of  the  Industrial  League,  who  desire  it,  may 
withdraw  from  their  membership  upon  giving  notice  to  any  agent 
of  the  board,  provided  their  dnes  are  all  paid,  including  those  for 
the  year  in  which  they  withdraw. 

9th.  The  year  of  the  League  conmiences  with  the  first  day  of 
each  January. 


PLAN   OF   ACTION. 

The  report  of  the  Granville  Convention  was  designed  as  a  mere 
outline  or  model,  or  idea  of  a  perfect  system  of  education,  which 
the  people  ol  Elinois,  and  all  States  similarly  situated,  should  bear 
in  mind,  and  in  all  their  efforts  attempt  to  realize,  as  soon  and  as 
fast  as  should  be  found  convenient  and  practicable.  The  Conven- 
tion in  express  words  invited  their  fellow-citizens  to  '"  contemplate 
this  system  as  it  will  appear  when  genera^tions  shall  have  per- 
fected IT."  How  much,  or  what  part  of  this  scheme  we  should  at- 
tempt tirst  to  execute,  they  did  not  deem  it  important  to  inquire. 

Subsequent  conventions,  and  the  meetings  under  the  Illinois  In- 
dustrial League,  have  given  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  we 
should  at  once  make  use  of  all  our  State  funds  derived  from  the 
general  Government  in  precisely  the  way  the  wisdom  of  thoee 
statesmen  who  made  the  donation,  and  the  existing  laws  of  Con- 
gress require  that  they  should  be  used,  namely  : 

I.  That  the  entir  common  school  fund  should  remain  forever  sa- 
cred to  the  interests  and  direct  use3  of  the  common  schools,  as  Con- 
gress designed. 

II.  That  so  much  of  the  seminaby  fund  as  is  needed  for  that  pur- 
pone  should  be  immediately  appropriated  as  designed,  for  the 
endowment    of  a  seminary,  or  normal  school,  for  the  purpose  of 
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have  conformed  their  Bystems  to  their  own  wants — and  adapted  to 
operate  as  the  donors  designed  that  it  should,  as  the  great,  central 
moving  power  and  balance-wheel  of  the  whole  system,  giving  ns  a 
complete  and  rational  sj;'6tem  of  education,  gathering  around  it  the 
State  pride  and  patriotism,  and  the  devotion  of  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  No  little,  one-horse  sys- 
tem of  mere  naked,  orphanized,  and  outcast  common  schools  ever 
did,  or  ever  can  do  :  supplying  its  teachers,  its  lecturers,  and  diffu- 
sing its  science,  energy,  enthsiasm,  and  power  over  all  departments 
below. 

Without  these  three  departments  of  public  instruction,  natu- 
rally sustaining  and  upholding  each  other,  Congress  was  well 
aware,  from  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  well  as  from  the  phi- 
losophy and  very  nature  of  things  in  the  present,  that  any  attempt 
to  found  an  efficient  system  of  common  schools  for  the  people  in 
any  State  would  prove  a  mere  abortion,  and  hence  they  made  a 
wise  and  liberal  provision  for  each  of  those  departments,  which  all 
experience  had  shown  to  bv3  needful  and  indispensable. 

The  friends  and  members  of  the  Illinois  Inditstrial  League 
agree  fully  with  their  views,  and  would  at  once  carry  into  execu- 
tion their  wise  and  patriotic  designs. 

As  regards  the  departments  most  and  first  of  all  needed  by 
our  people  in  this  State  University,  we  believe  they  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  A  Normal  School  department,  as  above  indicated. 
II.  A  department  of  Practical  Agriculture. 

III.  A  department  of  Practical  Mechanics. 

IV.  A  Commercial  Department. 

The  reasons  for  giving  these  departments  the  preference  will  be 
seen  in  the  various  preceding  documents  and  papers : 
They  are  in  general — 

I.  Because  the  present  funds  are  amply  sufficient  for  such  a  be- 
ginning. 

II.  There  are  no  such  departments  in  any  other  institution  in 
the  State,  and  hence  these  would  not  conflict  with  any  exisiting 
institution,  but  would  tend  to  give  new  life  and  power  to  them 
all. 

III.  All  our  temporal  and  social  interests,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  theage^  demand  such  institutions,  and  all  our  people,  wherever 
truly  informed  on  the  subject,  feel  that  they  neea  and  -want  them. 

I  v.  These  four  departments,  founded  together,  would  naturally 
sustain  each  other,  and  may  now  be  -rendered  ecjuallj  accessible 
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V.  The  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  normal  school  depart- 
ments, MALE  and  FEMALE,  are  deemed  now  most  needed,  but  other 
departments  could  be  added,  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  wants 
and  the  means  of  the  Stat«  might  require,  until  eventually  a  perfect 
system  of  UNrrERSAL  Education,  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense, 
should  become  tlie  pride  and  glory  of  our  State,  and  the  life  and 
light  of  its  entire  system  of  popular  public  instruction. 

The  condition  and  character' of  our  people  is  such,  that  no  other 
system  of  general  education  can  ever  challenge  the  support  of  their 
hands  and  the  devotion  of  their  hearts,  as  all  facts  and  experience, 
as  well  as  all  sound  philosophy,  show  that  this  will. 

Their  universal,  unanimous,  and  heartfelt  approbation  of  this 
system,  in  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  public  meetings  to  which  it 
has  been  presented,  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  and  guarantee  ot 
this  fact.    The  things  most  needed  to  secure  these  ends  are : 

I.  A  speedy  organization  of  all  the  industrial  classes  under  the 
Illinois  Industrial  League,  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois,  Feb.  1853,  in  order  to  give  the  people  the  same  facilities  of 
consultation  and  concert  of  action  on  this  great  interest,  which  they 
have  sought  for  themselves  by  voluntary  association  in  similar  cases. 

II.  Petitions  to  our  Legislature  and  to  Congress,  similar  to  those 
below. 

III.  Public  meetings,  discussions,  and  debates,  in  all  our  towns, 
precincts,  and  school-houses,  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  sys- 
tem. 

IV.  A  demand  by  the  friends  of  the  Institution  from  every  can- 
didate for  any  public  office  of  a  statement  from  him  in  writing 
whether  he  will  use  his  influence  for  this  system  of  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation, and  if  not,  what  system  of  popular  education  he  will  &• 
vor,  if  any,  as  this  is  the  most  important  meamre  likely  to  come 
before  the  Legislature  for  years  to  come. 

V.  Let  every  Agricultural  Society  and  every  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, every  State,  and  every  neighborhood  at  once  procure  resolves 
of  their  corporations,  or  the  signatures  of  their  mends,  and  for- 
ward to  Congress  the  following  petition,  or  one  of  similar  form,  and 
adopt  suitable  petitions  for  and  from  their  State  Legislatures,  and 
forward  to  the  Chief  Executor  of  the  League  a  copy  of  the  same. 

petition  to  congress. 

The —  would  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  for  a  grant  of  Congrefli 
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FIFTH   CONVENTION. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  jointly  by  the  Executive  Committees 
of  the  State  A^icultural  and  Horticultural  Societies,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Agricufiurists,  from  all  sections  of  the  State,  assembled  in 
Bloomington,  on  Wednesday. 

The  Convention  was  organized  at  2  p.  m.,  at  Phoenix  Hall,  James 
N.  Brown,  of  Sangamon,  being  chosen  President. 

Messrs.  8.  B.  Chandler,  of  St.  Clair  county,  W.  H.  Van  Epps,  of 
Lee  county,  and  Mr.  Vansdell,  of  Union  county,  were  chosen  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  John  P.  Eoynolds,  Samuel  Edwards  and  O.  P.  Ga- 
lusha,  Secretaries. 

Capt.  James  N.  Brown,  as  President,  on  taking  his  seat  ad-   • 
dressed  the  convention  as  follows : 

Gkntlkmkn — ^I  scarcely  know  how  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  this  intelligent 
andience  of  my  fellow-citizens,  for  the  distinguished  honor  conferred  upon  me,  by  se- 
lecting 80  humble  an  individual  as  myself^  to  preside  over  a  convention  assembled  to 
consider  a  subject  of  so  vast  and  vital  importance  to  the  citizens  of  Illinois.  The 
subject  of  education  should  be  first  in  the  heart  of  every  American  citizen,  for  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  public  mind  is  based  our  freedom.  We  have  met  for  the  purpose 
of  interchanging  views  and  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  feasible  steps  to  be  taken  to 
advance  the  industrial  educational  interest  of  our  State  ;  and  I  trust,  that  to  day,  a 
ball  will  be  put  in  motion  that  will  not  rest  till  the  object  of  the  convention  is  nobly 
achieved.  I  hope  to  see  inaugurated  here,  a  system  by  which  the  practical  benefits  of 
thorough  agricultural  education  may  be  secured  for  the  home  of  every  farmer  in  Illi- 
nois. We  have  a  nucleus  for  such  an  object  in  the  noble  institution  which  the  wis- 
dom of  our  legislature  has  here  founded ;  and  I  hope,  and  do  not  despair,  to  live  to 
see  the  day  when  the  State  Normal  University  shall  send  her  teachers  to  every  com- 
mon school  in  our  State,  to  benefit  our  children  with  that  education  which  brings  an 
honest  pride  to  the  heart  of  the  parent  I  can  say  to  the  convention  that  their  ob- 
ject has  my  best  and  warmest  wishes,  and  shall  have  all  of  my  humble  influence  in 
forwarding^that  which  is  fraught  with  so  much  interest  to  our  children's  children. 

RESOLUTIONS    PASSED. 

Whsrias,  The  true  wealth  and  glory  of  all  States  depends  upon  the  development 
of  the  real  manhood  of  its  citizens ;  and  whereas,  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
this  State,  are,  and  must  ever  be  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  present  means  for  the  edn- 
cation  of  the  children  of  our  industrial  classes,  so  as  to  best  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
their  several  callings,  and  the  still  higher  duties  of  American  citizenship,  are,  tt  best, 
out  very  defective ;  Uierefore, 

Besoltfed^  That  the  time  has  now  fully  come  for  the  endowment  and  organization  of 
such  additional  institutions,  departments,  or  courses  of  public  instruction,  as  will  more 
fully  meet  the  wants  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

Aesolvedy  That  this  convention  hereby  request  the  executive  committees  of  our  State 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  to  appoia^  a  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall 
b^lst,  to  memorialize  Congress  to  grant  to  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union  such 
aid  as  was  contemplated  in  the  bill  called  the  **  Morrill  Bill,"  which  passed  the  House 
and  Senate  at  a  recent  session ;  2d,  to  memorialize  and  urge  upon  our  State  Legisla- 
ture, to  renew  their  petition  to  Congress,  for  the  same  substantial  aid ;  8d,  to  urge 
the  establishment  by  the  State  Legislature  of  a  school  or  department  of  agriculture, 
under  the  general  direction  of  a  board  appointed  conjointly  by  the  same  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Societies  for  this  purpose ;  4th,  to  provide  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  agriculture  and  horticulture,  similar  to  the  course  at  the  last  session  in  Tale 
College,  to  be  delivered  at  such  times  and  places  a3  they  shall  deem  most  fit,  and 
to  take  all  measures  needful  to  secure  these  results. 

—70 
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Renolved^  Th»t  in  our  opinion  a  promineot  place  should  be  piven  to  natural  h'.rtory 
tnd  Agricultural  and  :ndu^triaI  art  in  all  our  iustituiioPB  of  popular  education,  and  ei- 
pecirtllj  in  our  normal  and  common  stbools;  and  that  it  should  be  the  first  cire  of  the 
State,  to  raise  up  a  corps  of  able  teacher;',  competent  to  instruct  in  these  departments 
in  all  our  schools. 

Jte$ol»(d,  That  we  rejoice  in  all  efforts  made  in  our  State,  in  whatever  quarter,  to  re- 
alize these  results;  and  that  we  will  encourage  and  aid  all  such  efforts  in  any  way 
which  a  wise  use  of  our  means  will  allow. 

Reiolved,  That  we  e«»peciallj  approve  of  the  efforts  being  made  in  our  Colleges  to 
meet  thi-i  great  want  of  the  age. 

Retoived^  That  this  convention  would  respectfully  recommend  to  the  pre^iidents  and 
officers  of  our  county  and  local  agricultural,  horticultural  and  mechanical  associations, 
to  call  a  meeting  of  their  respective  boards  or  societies  to  take  into  earoept  considers, 
ation  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  State 
societies  and  with  this  convention  for  the  attaining  the  ubove  montioned  ends. 

Rtnotoed,  That  we  recommend  to  the  directors  of  each  school  district  to  call  meet- 
ings iu  their  several  districts  to  discuss  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  consider  what 
further  means  of  education  they  most  need. 

Retohed^  That  we  recommend  to  all  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  selection  of  their  can- 
dldates  for  pubiio  office  and  trust,  ever  to  keep  these  iuterests  properly  in  view. 


EIGHTH  CONVENTION. 

PBKAMBLB  AXD  RI80LXin0]f8  inrAinM017U.T  ADOPTID  IT  A  MIITIlfG  OF  THI  FARimS   AKO 

mcBAJdCS  or  Illinois,  hxld  cn  the  stati  fair  grounds  im  dicatur,  sept.  15th, 

1864. 

Whiiiab,  The  industrial  interests  are  of  paramonnt  importance,  all  others  being  de- 
pendent upon  their  prosperity ;  and 

Whirbas,  Congress  has  made  a  munificent  grant  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thou* 
•and  acres  of  land,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  endowment  of  an  In- 
dustrial College  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts ;  and 

Whirias,  Certain  existing  institutions  of  learning  have  sought  to  divide  this  fond 
and  partition  the  same  among  themselves ;  therefore, 

Retoived,  That  we  distinctly  reiterate  that  the  industrial  interests  of  this  State  are 
one  and  indivisible ;  that  the  industrial  clai^ses  are  perfectly  competent  to  draft  a  plan 
and  arrange  tlie  details  for  the  proper  disbursement  of  this  fund. 

ReBohed^  That  we  endorse  the  sentiments  contained  iu  the  resolutions  of  the  Far- 
mers' Conventions  held  at  Springfield  in  June,  1868,  and  January,  1864,  that  there 
should  be  but  oxr  iNSTiTmoN  created  out  of  this  fund,  and  that  it  should  be  entirely 
ontrammeled  by  connection  with  any  existing  institution. 

Betolved^  That  we,  the  industrial  classes  of  Illinois,  pledge  ourselves  to  combine  to 
use  our  utmost  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  our  educational  interests,  and  knowing, 
ai  we  do,  that  these  are  the  foundation  upon  which  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
nation  rests,  we  will  continue  to  labor  to  devote  this  fund  sacredly  to  the  'pu:pose 
for  which  it  was  intended,  viz  :  *'  the  establishment  of  one  institution  in  this  State  in 
which  the  leading  object  shall  be  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Retolvedf  That  as  the  aforosaid  sciences  are  intimately  connected  with  true  progress 
In  agriculture,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  institution  receive  an  endow* 
ment  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  object  in  view. 

Retohed^  That  seeing,  feeling,  and  knowing  the  want  of  practical  education  in  our 
•everal  emplojmenta,  we  are  determined  to  provide  a  better  state  of  things  for  oor 
posterity. 

Rttolied,  That  we  will  support  no  man  for  office,  whatever  bis  political  associatioaf 
may  be,  unless  we  have  full  assarance  that  he  will  labor  to  carry  out  our  views  in  tkif 
matter,  ai  herein  expressed. 
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Rnclved,  That  we  consider  the  present  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  thii 
State  as  pledged  in  favor  of  nsing  this  fund  as  contemplated  in  these  resolutions. 

Etaolvedy  That  we  refer  "  all  whom  it  may  concern"  to  the  foregoing  preamble  and 
resolutions  as  embodjiog  our  ^'claim**  in  the  premises. 

lUtdved^  That  we  hereby  appoint  Wm.  H.  Van  Epps,  J.  B.  Turner,  John  P.  Rey- 
nolds, A.  B.  McConnell,  and  B.  G.  Roots,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  frame  a  bill,  and 
nrge  its  passage  by  the  next  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  for  the  organization  of  an 
institution  and  disposition  of  the  fund  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress  making 
the  grant,  and  in  accordance  with  these  resolutions. 

JUsolvedf  That  we  request  all  the  newspapers  in  this  State  to  publish  these  resolu- 
tions. 

CHAa  W.  HURTFELDT,  Chairman. 

0.  B.  Galusha,  Sec\, 
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BBPOST  OF  THB  OOMMTrTEB   APPOINTED   BY  THB    FABMBBS'   OOHTBN- 
TION  AT  DEOATUB,   BBPT.    15,   1864. 


Jh  tJU  Frundt  of  Induttrial  JSducaHon  m  JUmoU  : 

The  nnderfligned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  laat  of  a  series  of  mass  codtoh- 
tions  of  farmers  aud  mechanics,  assembled  during  the  State  Fair  at  Decatur,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  andspeciallj  charged  with  the  dutj  of  framing  and  urging  the  passage 
by  the  Geneial  Assembly  of  a  bill  for  an  act  to  organise,  endow  and  maintain  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  in  this  State,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2d,  1862,  donating  hnds  to  the  several  states  for  the 
benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  feel  that  their  duty  to  you  demands  of 
them  n  brief  report  of  progress. 

We  accepted  the  trust  with  less  reluctance  than  would  otherwise  hare  been  felt, 
because,  on  all  the  main  points  and  principles  involved,  the  wishes  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  people,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  professional  educators  alike,  as  time  and  again 
expressed,  were  known  to  be  in  full  harmony  with  the  dear  and  explicit  requirements 
of  the  fundamental  act  of  Congress,  both  together  forming  a  chart  of  instructions 
which  could  not  be  materially  departed  from  by  us  unless  willfully  and  without  excose. 

That  each  of  you  may  judge  and  decide  for  himself,  we  append  io  this  report  a  copy 
of  the  act  of  Congress  and  of  the  matured  bill  which  our  friends  in  the  General  As- 
sembly eiideavort;d  to  pass;  and  also  state  some  of  the  positions  assumed  by  them  and 
us  in  urging  its  passage : 

I.  The  act  of  Congress  contemplates  a  series  o(  homogeneous  institutions  in  the 
sevenil  states,  m  every  one  of  te^tcA  shall  be  taught  the  *'  branches  of  learning  related 
to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,''  and  '*  Military  tactics,"  not  excluding 
**  other  Scientific  and  Classical  studies." 

1.  It  was  therefore  insisted  that  any  scheme  which  proposed  to  disrupt  and  dismem- 
ber the  institution,  scattering  its  limbs  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  would,  if  successful, 
riolate  the  very  law  of  its  life,  and,  as  an  inevitable  result,  sooner  or  later  produce  its 

^death. 

2.  It  was  also  insisted  that  any  scheme  which  provided  mbeilt  for  teaching  pretcH- 
etd  artj  either  the  art  of  Ag^culture  or  the  Mechanic  Arts  or  trades,  one  or  all  of  them, 
would,  if  puccessful,  utterly  fail  to  comply  with  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, which  provides  that  ^^branehee  of  learning  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,"  (not  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  themselves,)  shall  be  taught; 
and  thus  recognizes  the  difference  between  a  work  thop  or  a  poUUo  patch  and  a  eehool  of 
^  highest poieible  grade,  while  making  ample  pr^vi^on  for  the  physical  lali(»r  of  the 
pupil,  as  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  6th  section  o(  the  bill,  we  did  not  deem 
it  necessary,  or  best,  or  possible  under  the  law,  to  organize  a  university  for  teaching 
exclusively,  practical  art^  which  every  student  may  better  and  more  profitably  learn 
elsewhere,  on  the  model  farms,  and  in  the  model  art  departments  which  the  Trustees 
were  empowered  to  establish  and  conduct,  or  at  home.  While  thus  advocating  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  institution  itself,  our  Irieods  no  less  strenuously  urged : 

11.  The  non-division  of  the  fund  and  its  appropriation  to  the  endowment  of  a  single 
University. 

1.  The  bill  is  intended  to  become  the  organic  act  or  charter  of  an  institution  to 
which,  as  its  derelopment  progresses,  under  a  wise  administration  of  its  affairs,  all 
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the  people  of  the  State  may  confidingly  look  as  the  great  fountain  head  of  popular 
instruction,  the  crowning  glory  of  oar  common  school  system,  and  a  source  of  just 
pride  to  every  Illinoisan  ;  whose  pupils  shall  come  from  it  living  Americans,  sound  in 
mind,  sound  in  hody,  and  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  practical  sciences  which  underlie 
the  industries  of  life  ; — an  institution  soon  to  command  the  respect  and  cordial  support 
of  all,  and  become  the  favorite  legatee  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  State.  If,  therefore, 
this  conception,  this  necessity  is  to  be  renlized  (and  anything  else  is  unworthy  of  us) 
no  meager  sum  will  suffice  to  inaugurate  it. 

2.  The  amount  to  accrue  from  sale  of  the  land  scrip  in  possession  of  the  State  is  un- 
certain. If  the  whole  were  sold  at  present  market  price,  say  seventy  cents  per  acre, 
and  invested  in  five  per  cent  stocks,  the  annual  income  derived  from  it  would  be 
$16,800 — a  sum  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  any  first  class  university  with 
the  addition  of  tuition  fees ;  while  it  is  hopefi  the  trustees  of  this  may  be  able,  at  an 
early  day,  to  dispense  with  any  considerable  charge  for  instruction. 

8.  This  is  an  experiment  at  best ;  but  is  fraught  with  interests  of  such  magnitude  and 
enduring  importance,  that  no  unnecessary  risks  should  be  assumed.  If  we  can  keep 
the  people  together  and  the  fund  together^  we  are  thus,  and  only  thus,  sure  of  adequate 
moral  and  financial  support. 

IIL  Its  location  in  such  manner  and  form  as  a  due  regard  to  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
with  the  people  of  the  various  localities  desiring  it  seemed  to  require. 

1.  As  an  equivalent  for  the  local  benefits  likely  to  fiow  from  its  being  fixed  at  any 
point,  the  interests  of  the  university  demand,  and  the  State  is  entitled  to,  not  only  a 
good  bargain,  but  the  best  one  obtainable ;  and  that  the  greatest  possible  advantages, 
physical,  financial,  social  and  educational  be  secured, 

2.  If  located  in  any  manner  which  does  not  afford  all  portions  of  the  State  opportu- 
nity to  make  proposals,  the  sympathies  and  affections  of  the  whole  people  cannot  be 
expected  to  follow  and  bless  it. 

8.  The  precedents  of  this  State  were  in  favor  of  the  intervention  of  a  commission  of 
discreet  persons,  to  bo  selected  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  or  appointed  by  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  There  could  be  no  appearance  even  of  want  of 
equity  in  submitting  the  matter  to  a  commission ;  there  were  nearly  two  years  and  a 
half  within  which  to  secure  the  buildings,  and  our  friends  therefore  adopted  this 
mode. 

On  all  minor  points  we  were  ready  at  all  times  to  make  concessions,  but  neither 
our  friends  in  the  general  assembly,  nor  ourselves,  were  willing  to  yield  up  any  of  these 
self-evidently  just  principles. 

Even  before  the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  advocates  of  a  division  of  this  fund 
among  several  of  the  existing  literary  institutions  commenced  pressing  their  peculiar 
views  upon  the  attention  of  members ;  but  soon  becoming  aware  that  success  was  not 
possible,  abandoned  that  movement  as  hopeless. 

Immediately  on  the  presentation  of  the  bill  by  our  friends  in  the  House,  a  copy  of 
it  was  obtained  by  those  representing  an  interest  in  Champaign  county,  the  eleventh 
section,  which  provided  for  a  commission  to  locate,  stricken  out  and  a  provision  was 
inserted  and  introduced  into  the  Senate  locating  the  proposed  university  between  the 
towns  of  Urbana  and  Champaign,  on  condition  of  the  transfer  for  use  of  the  university, 
of  a  certain  edifice  and  grounds  there  situated. 

For  reasons  at  once  apparent,  our  friends  could  not  give  this  scheme  their  support. 
The  point  of  location  was  not  in  itself  objected  to,  but  to  locate  direct  by  law  without 
chance  for  competition  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  tlio  remainder  of  the  State,  and 
sacrifice  if  not  the  life,  at  least  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution.  This  claim  was,  how- 
ever, most  persistently  pressed,  and,  during  nearly  the  whole  session,  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  passage  of  any  other  act  upon  the  subject. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session,  failing  to  bring  the  majority  of  both  houses  or  of 
either  house  to  the  support  of  their  plan,  a  combination  was  formed,  and  an  amend- 
ment made  to  our  bill  in  the  House,  providing  for  the  location  of  the  Univerbity  proper 
in  Champaign  county,  the  creation  of  a  school  for  the  mechanic  arts  in  Chicago,  and 
a  school  for  agriculture  in  Southern  Illinois,  dividioe  the  fund  among  them  in  no  very 
definite  manner  and  Uius  practically  dismembering  the  Institution  itself 

Aside  from  the  mere  fact  of  division,  this  scheme  was  objectionable,  because  it  pro- 
vided for  two  schools  of  praeUeal  art  only,  a  thing  as  already  stated,  not  contemplated 
by  the  act  of  Congress.  The  bill,  thus  amended,  passed  the  House,  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  and  there  sleeps,  we  trust  in  death. 
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No  Itw,  whatever,  on  this  Buhject  was  passed  bj  the  Itte  General  Assembly.  The 
Batter  remains  just  as  it  was  when  your  committee  wu  appointed,  except  that  the 
leading  points  and  principles  involved  in  it  have  been  very  generally  and  beneficially 
dipcu8j*ed.  The  enterprise  was  a  new  one ;  few  members  of  the  General  Assembly  had 
given  it  the  study  and  thout^ht  its  magnitude  demanded  before  they  could  act  intelli* 
gently  upon  it  Some  of  them,  however,  had,  or  at  once  comprehended  it,  in  all  ita 
ffrcat  and  enduring  relations  to  the  educational,  industrial  and  social  interi-sts  of  the 
State  ;  and  such  battled  manfully  for  tho  right  They  are  entitled  to  our  lasting  re- 
membrance. 

We  do  not  care,  In  this  report,  to  give  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  during  tho  progress  of 
the  bills.  Each  constituency  may  ascertain  for  themselves  how  their  immediate 
representatives  voted ;  and  if  not  in  accordance  with  their  views,  the  corrective  is  with 
themselves. 

The  bill  we  presented  was,  at  one  time  or  another,  except  the  eleventh  section,  voted 
for  and  advocated  by  almost  every  member  of  both  Houses ;  and,  but  for  causes 
mentioned,  would  undoubtedly,  have  become  a  law  without  serions  opposition. 

Its  most  radical  features — those  which  embody  the  greatest  innovations  npon  the 
forms  observed  in  the  old  established  universities — meet  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  of  our  most  eminent  practical  educators.  Further  thought  and  dis7us«ion  will 
suggest  valuable  amendments,  so  that  the  compulsory  delay  of  two  years  will  not  be 
wholly  lost  Two  years,  or  ten  years,  are  as  nothing  in  the  life  of  an  institution  such 
as  this,  compared  with  the  importflnce  of  giving  it  a  substantial  bai^ts  and  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  lor  you  to  see  that  your  representatives,  when  next  they  are  called  to  act 
upon  the  organisation  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  fuUy  understand  your 
wishes,  and  do  them. 

Respectfully, 

Wll.  H.  VAN  EPPS,     ^ 
J.  B.  TURNER, 

A.  B.  McGONNELL,        \-  CwmmiUm. 

B.  G.  ROOTS, 
JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS. 

February  16th,  1866. 


THE  AOBICULTUEAL  COLLEGE  ACT. 

AV  ACT  DONATTKQ  PUBUO  LAITDS  TO  THB  8KVXRAL  8TATI8  AND  TXRBIT0RI1C8  WHICH  HAT 
PROVIDI  COLLIGSS  FOR  THI  BXAKriT  OF  AORICCLTURI  AND  TBI  MKCHANIC  ARTS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  ike  Senate  and  Bonee  of  Rfpreeentativet  of  the    United  State$  of 
America  in  Congreu  aeeembled^  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States,  for  the 

gurpose  hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  apportioned  to  each 
tate  in  quantity  equal  to  dO,(>00  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Con- 
gress to  which  the  States  are  respectively  entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the 
census  of  1S60 :  Provided^  That  no  mineral  lands  shall  be  selected  or  purchased  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sic  2.  And  he  it  further  enaetid,  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being  surveyed, 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections  or  sub-divisions  of  sections  not 
less  than  one  quarter  of  a  section ;  and  wherever  there  are  public  lands  in  a  State^ 
subject  to  sale  at  private  entry,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  the 
quantity  to  which  said  State  shall  be  entitled,  shall  be  selected  from  such  lands,  within 
the  limits  of  such  State;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  issue 
to  each  of  the  States,  in  which  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  public  lands  subject  to  sale 
at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  which  said  Sute  may 
be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  for  the 
deficiency  of  its  distributive  share;  said  scrips  to  be  sold  by  said  States,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  for  no  other 
uae  or  purpose  whatsoever :  Provided^  That  in  no  case,  shall  any  State  to  which  land 
•crip  may  thus  lie  issued,  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any  oth^ 
State,  or  of  any  TerritoriM  of  the  United  Btates ;  bat  their  aisignees  may  thus  locate 
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said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  nnappropriated  lands  of  the  United  States  subject  to 
sale  at  private  entry,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre :  And  provided 
furi/ier,  That  not  more  tbftn  one  million  ncros  shall  bo  located  by  Fuch  assignees  in  any 
one  of  the  States.  And  provided  fnrlher^  That  no  sach  locations  shall  be  made  before 
one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  the  expenses  of  management  and  saperin- 
tendence  and  taxes  from  date  of  selection  of  said  landtii,  previous  to  their  sale,  and  all 
expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  the  moneys  which  may  be 
received  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  by  the  States  to  which  they  may  belong,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be 
applied,  without  any  diminution  whatever,  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  monevs  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  afor»* 
said,  by  the  States  to  which  the  lands  are  appropriated,  and  from  the  salea  of  land 
scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  jielding  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  upon  the  par 
value  of  said  stocks ;  and  that  the  moncj?  so  mvested  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished,  (except  so  far  as  may  be  pro- 
vided in  section  fifth  of  this  act,)  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appro- 
priated by  each  State,  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the 
endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of,  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading  object 
shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  pre- 
scribe, in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  tho  industrial  classes 
in  the  several  pursuits  and  profesdons  in  life. 

Skc.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  grant  of  land  and  scrip  hereby  authorised, 
shall  be  made  on  the  following  conditions,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  provisions  here- 
inbefore contained,  the  previous  assent  of  the  several  States  shall  be  signified  by 
legislative  acts : 

First :  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing  section, 
or  any  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  by  any  action  or  contingency,  be  dimin- 
ished or  lost,  it  yhall  be  replaced  by  tho.  State  to  which  it  belongs,  so  that  the  capital 
of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished  ;  and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regu- 
larly applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of 
this  act,  except  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum  upon  the  amount  reeeived 
by  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms,  whenever  authorized  by  the  respective  legisla- 
tures of  said  States. 

JSecofid :  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied,  directly 
or  indirectly,  und  r  any  pretence  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation  or 
repair  of  any  buildings. 

Third :  Any  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least,  not  less  than  one  college,  as  prescribed  in 
the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  Stato  shall  cease  ;  and  said  State 
shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  amount  received  of  any  lands  previously 
sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under  the  State  shall  be  valid. 

Fourth :  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  eaoh  college, 
recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  costs  and  results,  and 
such  other  matters,  including  State  indu.<^trial  and  economical  statistics,  as  may  be 
supposed  useful ;  one  copy  of  which  shall  bo  transmitted  by  mail,  free,  by  each,  to  all 
the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also  one 
copy  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Interior. 

Fifth  :  When  land's  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been  raised  to  double 
the  minimum  price,  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be  computed  to  the 
State  at  the  maximum  price,  and  the  number  of  acres  proportionally  diminished. 

Sixth  :  No  btate,  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entithd  to  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Seventh  :  Ko  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act,  unless  it  shall  express 
its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  Legislature  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  approval  by 
the  President. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  land  scrip  i<«ued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1868. 

Bio.  7.  And  be  U  furiktr  enacted^  That  land  officers  shall  receive  the  same  fee  for 
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locttitig  land  ecrip  itsaed  ander  tbe  proTieiooB  of  this  tot,  ••  is  dow  aDowed  for  the 
location  of  militarj  bounty  land  warrants  under  existing  laws:  Fromded^  that  maxi- 
mum com  pen  ation  shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

Baa  8.  And  be  Hfurihtr  enaetsd,  That  the  Governors  of  the  sereral  States  to  which 
BCiip  shall  be  issued  under  this  act,  ehall  be  required  to  report  annually  to  Congress 
all  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  of,  the  amount  receiTod 
for  the  same,  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  prooeeda. 
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